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PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    OPPORTUNITIES. 


AccordiDg  to  all  trustworthy  ac- 
coonts  tbe  recent  Presidential  election 
in  the  United  States  was  the  dullest 
that  has  been  witnessed  for  some  dec- 
ades. All  the  recoigrnised  mechanical 
Incentives  to  popular  entbosiasm  were 
employed;  but  the  public  declined  to 
**enthu8e,"  despite  the  parades,  the 
fireworks,  the  advertisements,  the  pro- 
fessional oratory,  and  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Journalists  to  work  their 
readers  into  the  customary  quadren- 
nial paroxysm.  Outside  the  Southern 
States  the  great  majority  of  respecta- 
Me  Americans  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  going 
to  l)e  elected,  and  the  minority  were 
not  seriously  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
As  a  show,  the  campaign,  on  either 
side,  waa  a  failure;  it  filled  the  news- 
papers,' but  the  people  turned  aside 
from  the  close-printed  columns,  and 
were  more  interested  in  the  visit  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  sin- 
gular conjunction  of  the  Church  and 
the  World,  as  illustrated  by  the  hob- 
nobUng  of  his  Grace  with  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.     Yet  this  "apathy,"  as 


we  call  it  in  our  politics,  disappeared 
at  the  polling-booths.  The  electors  did 
not  fall  to  exercise  their  suffrage,  and 
they  gave  a  record  vote.  The  majority 
for  Preirtdent  Roosevelt  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Union;  no  man, 
so  fiar  as  we  know,  has  ever  been 
appointed  to  any  place  or  ofllce  by  the 
choice  of  so  overwhelming  a  multitude 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps,  then^ 
the  Presidential  electors  did  not  re- 
gard the  event  with  Indifference.  But 
they  knew  that  the  result  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  and  they  saw  no- 
reason  for  making  a  fuss  over  it  in  ad- 
vance. The  Americans  are  a  sentimen- 
tal, but  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
people. 

From  the  practical  point  of  vfew^ 
they  must  know  that  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  they  have  done.  The  re-election 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  power,  with  this 
tremendous  national  '^mandate"  be- 
hind him,  may  have  important  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States^  and  for 
other  countries  aa  well.  For  the  next 
four  years,  and  perhaps  for  the  next 
eight    the    executive    of   the    largest 
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homogeneous  civlUzed  population  In  the 
world  will  be  controlled  by  the  fore- 
most representative  of  American 
self-assertion  in  international  politics. 
Imperialism  was  the  most  vital  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  electoral 
campaign.  Most  of  the  other  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  were  blurred 
or  shadowy.  The  Tariff  was  intro- 
duced pro  forma,  but  no  one  really  be- 
lieves that  there  is  any  substantial 
divergence  of  principle  on  that  point 
High  Protection  has  probably  reached 
its  zenith,  and  may  begin  to  slope  very 
slowly  downwards,  no  matter  which 
party  is  in  power;  neither  of  them 
could,  or  would,  venture  on  any  sub- 
stantial advance  towards  genuine  Free 
Trade.  The  defeat  of  the  Bryanite 
Democrats  at  St.  Louis  has  taken  the 
currency  out  of  party  politics.  On  the 
Trusts,  both  say  a  good  deal,  and  say 
it  with  equal  obscurity. 

In  all  these  matters  the  elector 
might  easily  feel  that  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  Judge  Parker  and 
Mr.  Rooseveic.  But  in  temperament, 
in  character,  and  in  their  outlook  on 
affairs,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  choose. 
The  personality  of  the  President  was 
the  real  electoral  asset  of  the  Repub- 
licans, Just  as  it  was  the  strongest 
'*plank"  in  the  platform  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  denounced 
as  a  kind  of  prancing  Proconsul,  an 
American  Boulanger,  who  might  per- 
haps use  his  GO.OOO  soldiers  to 
subvert  the  Constitution,  and  would 
in  any  case  he  sure  to  plunge  the  Union 
into  the  welter  of  world-politics,  and 
hurry  it  upon  every  sort  of  aggressive 
adventure.  Mr.  Bryan  says  that  the 
President's  "big  stick"  policy,  his  "phys- 
ical enthusiasm  and  love  for  war.**  are 
a  direct  menace  to  constitutional 
government,  and  a  cause  of  justifiable 
alarm.  The  majority  of  American 
voters  were,  however,  not  alarmed. 
They  do  not  believe  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
phantasmal  Csesarism;  they  know  well 


enough  that  the  liberties  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people  are  in  no  danger  from 
an  army  smaller  than  that  of  Belgium. 
They  prefer  the  big  stick  to  the  painted 
reed.     "The  subject  of  Imperialism,** 
says   Mr.   Bryan,    "is,   all   things   con- 
sidered,   the    most    important    of-  the 
questions  at  Issue  between  the  parties." 
If  that  is  true,  the  Imperialists  have 
won  a  striking  victory.    The  policy  of 
Mr.    Roosevelt    in    China,    in    Central 
America,   in   South  America,   towards 
Germany,    towards    Turkey,    towards 
Russia,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  con- 
stituencies.    The    President    and    the 
Secretary  of  State  are  enabled,  they  are 
indeed  encouraged,  to  carry  it  further. 
And  carried  further  it  prol}ably  will 
be.    On  the  very  morrow  of  the  elec- 
tions two  important  pieces  of  Informa- 
tion were  cabled  from  America.    The 
one  was   the*  announcement   that  the 
State  Department  had  proposed  to  con- 
fer with  the  British  Government  on  the 
subject  of  an  Anglo-American  Treaty 
of  Arbitration;  the  other,  that  the  Navy 
Construction  Board  had  propounded  a 
ship-building  scheme,  which,  if  accept- 
ed by  Congress,  will  make  the  United 
States   the   third,   if   not   the  second, 
maritime    Power    in    the    two    hemi- 
spheres,   within    a    very    few    years. 
We   must   take   these    two   items    to- 
gether, and  put  them  side  by  side  with 
the    Intelligence   that   the    President's 
invitation  to  the  Powers  to  enter  upon 
another  Peace  Conference  had  taken 
definite  shape.     They  are  parts  of  a 
scheme    which    seems    to    have    been 
forming  in  the  ambitious  and  compre- 
hensive    intellect    of     the     American 
statesman.     It  Is  the   big  stick   in  a 
different  form  from  that  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  the  lndi)?nant  Demo- 
cratic  imagination— the    truncheon    of 
the  policeman,  not  the  bludgeon  of  the 
swashbuckler. 

American  opinion  is  undergoing  a 
gradual  evolution  on  these  subjects,  of 
which  a  stage  is  marked  by  the  voting 
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(or  the  Electoral  Colleges.    On  the  one 
band,   by  temperament  and  tradition, 
tbe   people  of  the  United  States  are 
eminently  conservative  in  foreign  af- 
fairs.     They    are    easily    moved    by 
bluster   and   patriotic  Jingoism,   espe- 
cially at  elections;  and  at  a  time,  not 
distant,  tbougb  happily  now  past,  they 
rather  enjoyed  the  sport  of   twisting 
the  lion's  tail.    But  the  great  steady- 
going    mass    of    middle-class    people, 
mostly   of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,   who 
are  tbe  real  rulers  of  the  comglomerate 
nationality,  have  been  brought  up  to 
a  rooted   belief  In  American  political 
Isolation.     They   would   fight   at  auy 
time  to  keep  European  aggression  out 
of  the  two  Americas;  but,  apart  from 
this,  they  have  a  deep  distrust  of  mix- 
ing  themselves   up   with   the   tangled 
politics  of   the  older   nations.     Tbey 
have  always  endeavored  to  persuade 
themselves  that  America  was  a  sepa- 
rate enclave,  and  that  it  could  survey 
the  wars  and  diplomacies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  serene  indifference,  lis- 
tening unmoved  to  tbe  far-off  echoes  of 
strife  that  rolled  faintly  across  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.    But  times  have 
changed.     For  political  purposes   the 
Ocean  has  narrowed  to  a  stream.    The 
United  States  is  itself  a  country  with 
foreign  dependencies,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines   It    has   its   finger   close    to   the 
throbbing  pulse  of  Asia.    It  has  ceased 
to  be  self-contained  and  self-dt^peudent 
With    a    gigantic    export    trade,    still 
rowing,   which  may  presently  be  as 
targe  as  that  of  all  Europe,  it  cannot 
be  indifferent  to   the   political   condl- 
tions  of  those  vast  reservoirs  of  hu- 
miuity  in  which  it  must  find  its  mar- 
kets.   Its  citizens  begin  to  discern  the 
cIoRe    relation    between    international 
politics   and    international   trade;   and 
tliey  are  learning  the  lesson,  mastered 
■0  reluctantly  by  ourselves  through  the 
troubled  centuries,  that  no  community, 
however  great  and  however  powerful, 
cm  release  Itself  from  the  play  of  the 


forces  that  hold   the  peoples  of  this 
planet  together  or  apart 

This  truth  is  being  brought  slowly 
home  to  the  American  Intelligence;  but 
It  Is  received  doubtfully,  and  with  more 
anxiety  than  enthusiasm.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  utriusque  juris.  Is  essentially  an 
isolation-loving,  individualistic,  person, 
whose  aim  is  to  '*keep  himself  to  him- 
self," and  to  meddle  with  nobody  who 
does  not  meddle  with  him.  He  likes 
to  get  behind  a  ring-fence,  when  he 
can.  In  that  umbrageous  heart  of  Sus- 
sex, where  so  much  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity still  lingers,  you  may  some- 
times find  an  ancient  farm,  spaced  off 
from  the  whispering  woodlands  by  a 
broad  belt  of  untlUed  pasture.  It  Is 
the  mark  of  the  primitive  hamlet  com- 
munity founded  some  thirteen  centuries 
ago  by  a  family  of  Teutonic  or  Scan- 
dinavian ColouUts.  Here  they  settled, 
these  pioneers  from  beyond  the  North- 
ern Sea;  they  built  their  dwelling- 
bouses,  their  granaries,  their  cattle- 
byres;  and  round  the  whole  they  drew 
their  tun  or  zareeba-like  hedge  of 
thorn  and  box,  girt  by  the  wide  zone 
of  rough  grass  and  weed,  that  islanded 
them  from  an  intrusive  world. 

The  characteristic  has  survived 
through  the  ages.  In  national,  as  well 
as  domestic,  affairs,  non-intervention, 
laissez-faire,  the  policy  of  letting  alone, 
and  Individual  effort,  are  the  aims  of 
the  race.  Tbey  are  alms  which  have 
been  frustrated  from  generation  to 
generation,  constantly  abandoned  in 
practice,  yet  perpetually  asserted  in 
theory.  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
reproach  of  foreign  critics  that  we  have 
gone  about  the  earth,  interfering  with 
everybody,  and  protesting  all  the  while 
that  we  only  wanted  to  be  allowed 
to  get  on  with  our  own  business  and 
had  no  concern  with  other  people's 
quarrels.  But  the  fact  is  that  almost 
every  great  English  statenman  and 
ruler,  while  genuinely  anxious  to  limit 
the  sphere  of  British  activity  abroad, 
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has  found  himBelf  compelled  to  enlarge 
it.  A  great  nation  is  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  cosmic  states-system, 
and  must  play  its  part  there,  if  it 
would  maintain  its  dignity  and  safety. 
China  lies  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
aggression,  as  the  penalty  for  living  too 
long  in  a  world  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  among  the  first 
of  distinguished  American  public  men 
to  understand  the  application  of  these 
facts  to  the  United  States.  Several 
years  ago  he  put  the  case  boldly: 

We  cannot  be  huddled  within  our 
own  borders  and  avow  ourselves  mere- 
ly an  assemblage  of  well-to-do  huck- 
sters, who  care  nothing  for  what  hap- 
pens beyond.  Such  a  policy  would  de- 
feat even  its  own  end;  for  as  the  na- 
tions grow  to  have  ever  wider  and 
wider  interests,  and  are  brought  into 
closer  and  closer  contact,  if  we  are 
to  hold  our  own  in  the  struggle  for 
naval  and  commercial  supremacy,  we 
must  build  up  our  power  without  our 
own  borders.  We  must  build  the 
Isthmian  canal,  and  we  must  grasp  the 
points  of  vantage,  which  will  enable  us 
to  have  our  say  in  deciding  the  destiny 
of  the  oceans  of  the  East  and  West. 

He  has  gone  even  further.  He  has 
thrust  aside  the  plea  of  non-inter- 
ference, of  cosmopolitan  quietism,  and 
preached  openly  the  doctrine  which 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  thrown  into 
verse.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quite  willing 
to  '*take  up  the  White  Man's  burden.*' 
He  has  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with 
that  "mock  humanltarianism  which 
would  prevent  the  great  free,  liberty- 
and  order-loving  races  of  the  earth 
from  doing  their  duty  in  the  world's 
waste  places,  because  there  must 
needs  be  some  rough  surgery  at  first" 
His  general  view  is  that  '*it  is  for  the 
Interests  of  mankind  to  have  the 
higher,  supplant  the  lower,  life." 

In  the  first  instance,  the  founders  of 
the  new  American  Imperialism  were 
content  with  the  Spanish  islands.  The 
Americans  are  in  the  Philippines  on 


much  the  same  moral  title  as  our- 
selves in  Egypt.  They  blundered  In, 
under  a  sudden  pressure  of  events,  not 
very  clearly  seeing  what  they  were 
doing,  not  at  all  anxious  to  make  a 
conquest;  and,  having  pushed  them- 
selves into  the  country,  and  rendered 
themselves  responsible  for  its  future. 
Just  as  we  have  done  in  Egsrpt,  they 
have  to  remain;  not  only  that,  but  they 
must  remain  under  conditions  which 
will  ensure  that  the  Filipinos  do  not 
relapse  into  anarchy  or  barbarism  or 
mediaeval,  priest-ridden,  stagnation. 
The  group  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  modem  civilised  world.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Democrats  at  the  recent  election  that 
they  would  not  frankly  accept  the  sit- 
uation. They  fenced  with  it,  in  their 
Convention  programme,  in  a  fashion 
at  once  maladroit  and  disingenuous: 

We  oiHKMie,  as  fervently  as  did 
George  Washington  himself,  an  indefi- 
nite, irresponsible,  discretionary  and 
vague  absolutism  and  a  policy  of  colo- 
nial exploitation,  no  matter  where  or 
by  whom  invoked  or  exercised.  .  .  . 
Wherever  there  may  exist  a  people  in- 
capable of  being  governed  under 
American  laws,  in  consonance  with  the 
American  Constitution,  that  people 
ought  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can domain.  We  Insist  that  we  ought 
to  do  for  the  Filipinos  what  we  have 
already  done  for  the  Cubans,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  that  promise  now; 
and,  upon  suitable  guarantees  of  pro- 
tection to  citizens  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  resident  there  at  the 
time  of  our  withdrawal,  set  the 
Filipino  people  upon  their  feet,  free 
and  independent,  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny. 

This  passage  bears  a  rather  curious 
resemblance  to  the  woolly  declarations 
of  some  prominent  English  Liberals 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  our  occupation  of  Egypt.  The 
Policy  of  Scuttle,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  was  greatly  disliked  in  England, 
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and  it  Is  DO  more  popular  in  the  United 
States.  Sensible  Americans  luiow  tliat 
the  assertion  of  it  is  both  undignified 
and  meaningless.  It  would  be  coward- 
ly to  run  away  from  the  Philippines, 
and  it  would  also  be  impossible.  If  the 
Democrats  came  in,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  "set  the  Filipino  people  upon 
their  feet,  free  and  independent,"  and 
they  could  not  attempt  to  do  it  The 
electors  wisely  preferred  a  statesman, 
who  does  not  make  these  ridiculous 
pretences,  and  who  regards  the  pos- 
session of  the  over-sea  territories,  not 
as  a  disagreeable  burden,  to  be  dropped 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allow,  but  as 
an  honorable  obligation,  to  be  dis- 
charged with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

But  the  Imperialist  appetite  vimi  en 
mangeant;  the  scope  of  Imperialist  ac- 
tivity widens  with  each  fresh  acces- 
sion. There  is  no  help  for  it,  and  so  the 
Americans  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand, with  mingled  elation  and  appre- 
hension. They  are  now  a  Colonial 
Power,  with  special  interests  in  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  in  addition  to  that 
of  having  more  cargoes  afloat  upon  it 
than  any  other  people  except  our- 
selves. Therefore  anything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  even  flow  of  maritime 
commerce  touches  them  closely.  The 
United  States  is  the  natural  chief  and 
champion  of  neutral  nations  in  time 
of  war;  for  its  gigantic  export  and  Im^ 
port  trade  is  still  to  a  great  extent  car- 
ried in  neutral  bottoms.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Americans  to  survey  a 
conflict  on  the  seas,  between  two  or 
more  of  the  Naval  Powers,  with  indif- 
ference. The  Russians  entered  upon 
their  war  against  Japan  with  the  tran- 
quil confidence  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  the  kind  of  nautical 
highway  robbery,  more  or  less  recog- 
nised in  the  chaotic  muddle  of  prece- 
dents and  principles,  which  is  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  International  Law. 
They  have  bad  to  be  reminded  that 
this  was  an  error,  and  to  discover  that 


the  **rights'*  of  a  belligerent  do  not  In- 
clfide  the  right  to  steal  and  the  right 
to  commit  assault  with  violence. 

We  have  done  something  ourselves* 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Peterburg  and  the 
Smolensk,  to  enforce  the  lesson;  but  we 
have  moved  tentatively  and  timidly, 
and  with  an  evident  desire  not  to  raise 
fundamental  questions.  For,  to  speak 
plainly,  the  bullying  code  which  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  apply  Is  largely 
of  our  creation;  the  "Right  of  Search," 
with  its  confiscatory  provisions,  is  very 
dear  to  our  statesmen.  They  are  still 
convinced  that,  if  ever  we  come  to  a 
maritime  war,  we  sliall  continue  to  be, 
in  the  strategic  sense,  the  aggressors; 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, with  the  old  swaggering  su- 
periority; that  with  our  commanding 
force  we  shall  seal  up  and  blockade  all 
the  coasts  of  our  enemy;  and  that  one 
of  our  main  duties  will  be  to  chastise 
the  neutrals  who  seek  to  bring  him  aid 
and  comfort  We  suppose  ourselves 
to  represent  the  overwhelming  navy 
that  can  sweep  the  seas  clear  for  our 
own  commerce,  with  little  Interest  In 
neutrals  beyond  that  of  seeing  that 
they  do  not  annoy  us  or  interfere  with 
our  operations.  Our  traditional  policy 
is  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  mari- 
time belligerent  to  do  very  much  as  he 
pleases,  or  as  he  can.  So  we  have  felt 
a  little  awkwardness  in  explaining  to 
Russia  that  these  examinations,  and 
overhaulings,  and  visitations,  and  con- 
demnations, though  we  practised  them 
ourselves  industriously  in  the  days  of 
sailing  frigates  and  corvettes,  are  no 
longer  tolerable. 

The  opportunity  of  performing  this 
service  to  civilized  humanity  lies  with 
the  United  States;  and  it  seems  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  able 
Secretary  of  State  do  not  propose  to 
miss  it  Mr.  Hay's  Note,  protesting 
against  the  Russian  seizures  of  neutral 
vessels,  is  In  some  sense  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch.     It  is  the  most  vigorous 
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and  direct  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  which  has  been  formulated 
for  many  years.  The  State  Secretary 
emphatically  refuses  to  admit  the 
extravagant  pretension  that  Russia,  or 
any  other  Power,  can  add  fresh  arti- 
cles to  the  Law  of  Nations  by  issuing 
a  proclamation  or  obtaining  a  '*deci- 
sion*'  in  one  of  its  own  prize  courts; 
he  repudiates  the  extensions  which  it 
has  been  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrine 
of  conditional  contraband,  and  the 
claim  which  Russia  has  set  up  to 
establish  a  kind  of  paper  blockade  of 
the  trade  routes  of  the  world.  The 
protest  has  had  its  effect  Russia,  after 
some  demur,  was  forced  to  abandon 
her  extreme  claims,  and  to  place  the 
question  of  conditional  contraband  on 
a  footing  which  will  at  least  relieve 
neutral  shipping  from  a  repetition  of 
the  series  of  threatening  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  opening  months  of 
the  war. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  intend  to 
stop  at  this  point.  He  aspires  to  pro- 
tect trading  nations  from  similar 
dangers  in  future.  Hence  his  invita- 
tion to  the  Powers  to  combine  in  an- 
other Hague  Conference.  When  we 
consider  the  traditions  of  American 
diplomacy,  the  standing  dislike  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  court  foreign  complica- 
tions,  and  their  anxiety  to  avoid  being 
involved  in  the  mesh  of  European 
politics,  this  bold  initiative  must  be 
deemed  extremely  remarkable.  It 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  new  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  per- 
haps even  the  history  of  the  world; 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  followed 
up.  Some  shrewd  observers  tell  us 
that  it  was  mere  playing  to  the  Ameri- 
can peace  gallery,  that  it  was  ''good 
politics"  for  the  President  to  counter 
the  accusation  of  being  a  fire-eater  and 
a  militarist  by  coming  forward  as  the 
promoter  of  international  concord. 
One   cannot    think    so.      In    the   first 


place,  it  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  way; 
in  the  second,  it  would  seem  that,  hav- 
ing committed  himself  to  this  Con- 
ference, he  would  not  care  to  incur  the 
discredit  of  a  fiasco.  To  the  final 
"Act"  of  the  Hague  Convention,  various 
pious  opinions  were  added  as  a  post- 
script One  of  these  was  that  a  Con- 
ference "in  the  near  future"  should 
consider  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals,  and  another,  that  it  should 
discuss  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea.  On  this  last  point, 
oflScial  American  opinion  may  be  said 
to  be  committed.  The  President,  in  his 
Message  to  Congress  a  year  ago,  regis- 
tered his  adhesion  to  "this  humane  and 
beneficent  principle,"  and  he  has  been 
supported  by  Resolutions  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  American  State  Department  if  the 
Conference  separates  without  coming 
to  an  agreement  on  such  a  revision  and 
definition  of  the  rules  of  International 
Law  as  will  safe-guard  neutral  sea- 
borne commerce  in  time  of  war. 

Whether  this  result  is  reached  de- 
I>ends,  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
government  and  people  of  this  conn* 
try.  In  the  last  number  of  this  Re- 
view, Sir  John  MacdonelP  shows  that 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  reconsider  our 
established  policy  in  this  respect  The 
statements  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Balfour  at  the  close  of  last  Ses- 
sion, and  the  whole  course  of  our 
recent  diplomacy,  demonstrate  that 
tenderness  towards  belligerents  and 
harshness  towards  neutrals  still  de- 
termine our  attitude.  But,  as  Sir  John 
explains,  this  sentiment  is  a  little  out 
of  date.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years.  It  assumes,  not  only  that  we 
are  the  first  of  Naval  Powers,  but  that 
our  former  predominance  can  be  main- 
tained.   When  we  were  searching  car- 

1  **The  Bights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,*'  in 
The  Living  Age  for  Dec.  8, 1904. 
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goes  in  the  Baltic  in  defiance  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  or  when  we  seized 
the  whole  Danish  Fleet  and  brought  it 
captive  iuto  the  Channel,  we  had 
enemies  but  no  real  rival.  And  from 
the  peace  of  1815  until  the  later 
seventies  there  was  only  one  foreign 
fleet,  or  at  the  most  two,  worth  talking 
•bout  in  relation  to  our  own. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  There  are 
seven  great  Naval  Powers  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  One  of  these,  the 
United  States,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
possess  a  maritime  force  not  very  far 
behind  ours;  it  has  a  much  larger  taxa- 
ble population,  a  greater  iron  and  steel 
production,  a  longer  coast-line  on  two 
oceans,  more  available  wealth,  and  less 
occasion  to  expend  its  resources  on 
military  establishments.  Some  of  the 
same  considerations  apply  to  Germany; 
with  a  great  mercantile  shipping,  a 
numerous  coastal  population,  a  vast 
metal  industry,  and  unbounded  enter- 
prise and  ambition,  it  may  provide  it- 
self with  a  navy  nearer  to  ours  than 
any  that  has  been  kuown  since  Trafal- 
gar. And  not  far  below  these  will 
follow  France,  Japan,  Russia,  all  first- 
class  Naval  Powers;  not  to  mention 
Italy,  and  quite  possibly,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  China.  We  may,  and 
must,  keep  the  first  place.  But  we 
shall  not  sweep  the  seas  as  if  no  other 
flag  existed.  And  if  we  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  system  which  Lord  Stowell 
crystallized  in  his  prize-courts,  and 
which  Russia  has  been  endeavoring 
to  apply,  we  might  find  ourselves  faced 
by  a  much  more  formidable  combina- 
tion than  any  we  could  possibly  have 
encountered  a  hundred  years,  or  even 
thirty  years,  ago.  Meanwhile  we  do 
the  chief  carrying  trade  of  the  world; 
and  any  belligerent,  as  this  Eastern 
war  has  shown,  who  begins  to  exercise 
the  Right  of  Search,  is  likely  to  harass 
and  Injure  a  dozen  British  merchants 
for  every  one  belonging  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion.   In  other  words,  our  Interests  are 


now  on  the  side  of  the  neutrals,  not 
against  them.  Are  we  to  repeat  our 
wm  possumus  of  Brussels  in  1874  and 
The  Hague  of  1809,  and  declare  that 
we  cannot  discuss  the  subject,  for  fear 
that  the  liberty  of  our  captains  and 
admirals  might  be  unduly  hampered 
in  war  time?  Or  shall  we  join  with 
the  United  States  In  securing  the 
rights  of  private  traders  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  oppressive  practices  that 
have  come  down  from  a  period  when 
there  was  no  law  of  the  sea  but  that 
of  the  bigger  crew  and  the  heavier 
gun?  If  we  accept  the  latter  alterna* 
tlve,  most  of  the  Continental  Powers 
would  probably  do  the  same;  it  would 
not  greatly  matter  if  they  did  not  The 
Anglo-Saxon  navies  could  enforce  the 
law  of  the  sea  against  all  the  world, 
if  they  chose. 

The  mere  suggestion  that  the  armed 
force  of  the  two  English-speaking  na< 
tioQs  could  be  employed  for  such  pur- 
poses would  be  indignantly  repelled 
by  many  Americans.  It  is  none  of  our 
business,  they  would  say,  to  police  the 
universe  or  to  act  as  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  The  task  may 
be  a  noble  one,  but  it  is  not  cast  upon 
us.  We  prefer  to  look  after  our 
own  affairs,  and  to  defend  our  own 
interests  when  they  are  directly  at- 
tacked. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
President  Roosevelt  will  be  able,  or 
willing,  to  convince  his  countrymen 
that  mere  immobility  and  passivity 
may  sometimes  be  as  bad  a  defence  in 
peace  as  In  war.  A  strong  initiative  is 
often  necessary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
Cabinet  have  themselves  taken  It  very 
boldly,  and  perhaps  rather  unscru- 
pulously, in  Panama,  energeticaUy 
enough  against  Turkey  and  Morocco, 
somewhat  more  cautiously,  but  with 
firmness,  in  regard  to  Manchuria.  Si> 
far  they  have  received  the  undoubted 
support  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
Democrats  made  nothing  out  of  their 
impeachment  of  the  President  on  these 
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points.  A  few  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  more  successfuL  The  can- 
tion,  the  proTinolalism,  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  sober  stay-at-home  electors, 
would  have  been  alarmed  at  these  ad- 
ventures. The  Democratic  candidate, 
on  this  occasion,  preached  to  deaf  ears, 
when  he  denounced  the  abandonment 
of  the  non-intervention  policy,  the 
dangerous  exploring  of  "untried  paths," 
the  following  of  new  ideals,  which 
appealed  to  ambition  and  the  imagi- 
nation. '*It  is  essential  more  than  ever 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  country  as  formulated  by 
Its  first  President,  to  invite  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations,  while  avoid- 
ing entangling  alliances  with  any.*' 

Entangling  alliances!  It  is  a  good 
phrase,  a  phrase  not  unknown  to  our 
own  political  controversy.  It  has  a 
congenial  sound,  as  1  have  said,  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  householder,  who  does 
not  want  to  "entangle"  himself  with 
any  strange  persons,  if  he  can  help  it. 
But  sometimes  he  cannot  help  it,  unless 
he  Is  to  suffer  various  inconveniences. 
Is  it  a  certain  consciousness  of  this 
truth,  which  renders  Americans  much 
more  tolerant  of  President  Roosevelt's 
spirited  foreign  policy,  and  much  more 
Impervious  to  the  Democratic  invoca- 
tions of  the  ancient  Idols,  than  they 
otherwise  might  be?  The  feeling,  to 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeals,  is  a  little 
vague,  and  not  clearly  articulate  at 
present;  but  it  is  gathering  force,  as 
these  movements  do  in  America,  and  it 
may  come  to  be  held,  by  large  numbers 
of  people,  with  something  like  the  pas- 
sionate intensity  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Bngland  repudiated  the 
Skive  Power.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction that  war  is  simply  a  survival 
of  obsolete  barbarism,  a  nuisance  and 
a  danger  to  civilization  at  large,  and 
that  It  may  become  part  of  the  "White 
Man's  burden"  to  sit  down  on  the 
thing  altogether,  or  at  least  to  see  that 
Id  Is  kept  within  bounds. 


As  practical  men,  American  states- 
men are  aware  that  neither  peace  con- 
f  weuces  nor  treaties  of  arbitration  will 
carry  us  very  far  towards  the  goaL 
Every  law  implies  what  the  Jurists 
used  to  call  a  sanction—the  knowledge 
that  it  is  laid  down  by  a  superior 
power,  which  in  the  last  resort  is  pre- 
pared to  enforce  it.  International  Law 
has  no  sanction;  and  that  is  why  it 
is  not  law  at  all,  but  only  custom  and 
vaguely  established  practice,  which 
nations  will  follow  no  longer  than 
it  suits  them  to  do  so.  We  want  not 
merely  a  tribunal,  but  a  policeman— a 
policeman  with  a  big  stick.  And  we 
should  get  our  international  guardian 
of  the  peace,  if  the  pacific  industrial 
communities,  having  first  thoroughly 
armed  themselves,  were  to  make  It 
known  that  any  disturbance  of  the 
public  order,  any  wanton  aggression  or 
violence,  would,  be  repressed  by  the 
strong  band:  that  any  two  peoples  who 
had  a  quarrel,  which  could  not  be  set- 
tled by  mutual  agreement,  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
decision,  not  of  force  but  of  a  properly 
constituted  court  of  arbitration. 

That  is  the  ideal.  It  may  never  be 
reached;  but  the  only  way  to  approach 
it  is  by  binding  alliances  between  great 
Powers,  or  an  efficient  majority  of 
them,  willing  and  able  to  "levy  execu- 
tion," If  necessary,  upon  offenders. 
The  two  European  alliances,  that  of 
the  central  States  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  France  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  have  undoubtedly  served  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Ck>ntinent  at 
peace  by  rendering  war  too  dangerous. 
Is  it  fantastic  to  hoi>e  that  the  prece- 
dent might  be  applied  on  a  wider 
stage,  and  with  less  doubtful  motives? 
Supposing  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment to  employ  their  splendid  navies, 
their  immense  moral  and  material 
force,  for  certain  common  beneficial 
objects?    They  would  not.  In  the  first 
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Instance,  look  for  anything  so  Utopian 
as  the  repression  of  all  international 
hostilities.  But  they  might  aim  at 
securing  two  things:  first,  that  a  war, 
If  It  did  break  out,  should  be  'Mocalr 
ised'*  and  oonfined  to  the  parties 
directly  concerned;  secondly,  that  in 
any  case  the  freedom  of  the  seas  should 
be  maintained,  and  neutral  commerce 
protected.  Such  a  League  of  Peace 
would  almost  certainly  be  joined  by 
Japan,  probably  by  Italy,  possibly  by 
Fiance.  In  the  end  it  might  Include 
Russia  and  Germany  as  well,  and  so 
bring  about  that  ''Areopagus"  of  the 
nations,  which  may  eyentually  substi- 
tute the  Rule  of  Law  for  the  Rule  of 
Might  In  international  politics. 

Tbe  establishment  of  any  pact  of  this 
nature  would  be  a  delicate,  a  difficult, 
and,  in  some  ways,  a  perilous,  enter- 
prise; for.  If  hastily  or  clumsily  at- 
tempted, it  might  make  matters  worse 

Tte  Nln*t«Mith  Ouitwy  aad  After. 


and  precipitate  the  conflicts  It  Is  de- 
signed to  avert  But  If  a  beginning  Is 
to  be  made,  It  would  seem  that  It  can 
come  more  easily  from  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  Power; 
since  the  Washington  €k>vernment  can 
take  the  Initiative  without  incurring 
the  Immediate  dangers,  or  provoking 
the  animosities,  which  must  beset  any 
other  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  be  a  bold  man  if  he  sets  himself 
seriously  to  overcome  the  prepossession 
of  his  countrymen  for  Isolation  and 
conservatism  in  external  affairs.  But 
the  President  has  never  lacked  courage 
and  ambition;  and  much  more  surpris- 
ing things  might  happen  than  that  the 
foundations  should  be  laid  of  a  League 
of  Peace,  based  on  a  genuine  and  effec- 
tive Anglo-Saxon  Alliance,  before  It  is 
time  for  him  to  quit  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

Sidnev  Low. 


RELIGION,    SCIENCE    AND    MIRACLE.* 

I.     SCIBMOB    AHD    Rsi  ISIOV. 


There  was  a  time  when  religious  peo- 

• 

pie  distrusted  the  Increase  of  knowl- 
edge, and  condemned  the  mental  atti- 
tude which  takes  delight  in  Its  pursuit, 
being  in  dread  lest  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  their  faith  should  be  under- 
mined by  a  too  ruthless  and  unquali- 
fied spirit  of  investigation. 

There  lias  been  a  time  when  men 
engaged  in  the  quest  of  systematic 
knowledge  had  an  idea  that  the  results 
of  their  studies  would  be  destructive 
not  only  of  outlying  accretions  but  of 
substantial  portions  of  the  edifice  of  re- 
ligion which  has  been  gradually  erected 
by  the  prophets  and  saints  of  human- 
ity. 

Both  these  epochs  are  now  nearly 


over.  All  men  realise  that  truth  is 
the  Important  thing,  and  that  to  take 
refuge  in  any  shelter  less  substantial 
than  the  truth  is  but  to  deceive  them- 
selves and  become  liable  to  abject  ex- 
posure when  a  storm  comes  on.  Most 
men  are  aware  that  It  Is  a  sign  of  un- 
balanced Judgment  to  conclude,  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  momentous  dis- 
coveries, that  the  whole  structure  of 
religious  belief  built  up  through  the 
ages  by  the  developing  human  race 
from  fundamental  emotions  and  in- 
stincts and  experiences,  is  unsubstan- 
tial and  Insecure. 

The  business  of  science,  including  in 
that  term,  for  present  purposes,  philos- 
ophy and  the  science  of  criticism,  is 


*Th«sab«teiioe  of  an  Address,  given  partly     andpmrtly  mt  Hope  Hall,  Liverpool,  doring 
to  stodents  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,     the  Ohnroh  Oongress  week. 
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with  foundations;  tbe  business  of  re- 
ligion is  witli  superstructure.  Science 
has  laboriously  laid  a  solid  foundation 
of  great  strength,  and  its  votaries  have 
rejoiced  over  it;  though  their  joy 
must  perforce  be  somewhat  dumb  find 
inexpressive  until  the  more  vocal 
apostles  of  art  and  literature  and  music 
are  able  to  utilize  it  for  their  more 
aerial  and  winsome  kind  of  building: 
so  for  the  present  the  work  of  science 
strikes  strangers  as  severe  and  for- 
bidding. In  a  neighboring  territory 
Religion  occupies  a  splendid  building— 
a  georgeously-decorated  palace;  con- 
cerning which,  Science,  not  yet  having 
discovered  a  substantial  and  satisfac- 
tory basis,  is  sometimes  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  it  is  phantasmal  and  mainly 
supported  on  legend. 

Without  any  controversy  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  as  at  present  known  do 
not  correspond;  and  hence  that  there 
Is  an  apparent  dislocation.  Men  of 
science  have  exclaimed  that  in  their 
possession  is  the  only  foundation  of 
solid  truth,  adopting  hi  that  sense  the 
words  of  the  poet:— 

To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds 
for  aye. 

While  on  the  other  hand  men  of  Re- 
ligion, snugly  ensconced  in  their  tra- 
ditional eyrie,  and  objecting  to  the 
cUss^ug  and  the  hammering  below, 
have  shuddered  as  the  artificial  props 
ajid  pillars  by  which  they  supposed  it 
to  be  buttressed  gave  way  one  after 
another;  and  have  doubted  whether 
they  could  continue  to  enjoy  peace  in 
their  ancient  fortress  if  it  turned  out 
that  part  of  it  was  suspended  in  air, 
without  any  perceptible  foundation  at 
all,  like  the  phantom  city  in  ''C^areth 

1  It  will  be  represented  that  I  am  here  in- 
tending to  cast  donbt  upon  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  Church.  That  Is  not  my  intention. 
My  contention  here  Is  merely  that  a  great 
strnctnre  should  not  rest  upon  a  point,    flo 


and    Lynette"    whereof    it    could    be 
said:— 

the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all 
And  therefore  built  for  ever. 

Remarks  as  to  lack  of  solid  founda- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
mild  kind  of  sarcasm  which  people 
with  a  superficial  smattering  of  popu- 
lar science  sometimes  try  to  pour  upon 
religion.  They  think  that  to  accuse 
a  system  of  being  devoid  of  solid  foun- 
dation is  equivalent  to  denying  its 
stability.  On  the  contrary,  as  Tenny- 
son no  doubt  perceived,  the  absence 
of  anything  that  may  crumble  or  be 
attacked  and  knocked  away,  or  that 
can  be  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  is  a 
safeguard  rather  than  a  danger.  It  is 
the  absence  of  material  foundation  that 
makes  the  Earth  itself,  for  instance, 
so  secure:  if  it  were  based  upon  a 
pedestal,  or  otherwise  solidly  sup- 
ported, we  might  be  anxious  about 
the  stability  and  durability  of  the  sup- 
port. As  it  is,  it  fioats  securely  in  the 
emptiness  of  6X)ace.  Similarly  the  per- 
sistence of  its  diurnal  spin  is  secured 
by  the  absence  of  anything  to  stop  it: 
not  by  any  maintaining  mechanism. 

To  say  that  a  system  does  not  rest 
upon  one  special  fact  Is  not  to  impugn 
its  stability.  The  body  of  scientific 
truth  rests  on  no  solitary  material  fact 
or  group  of  facts,  but  on  a  basis  of  har- 
mony and  consistency  between  facts: 
its  support  and  ultimate  sanction  is  of 
no  material  character.  To  conceive  of 
Christianity  as  built  upon  an  Empty 
Tomb,  or  any  other  plain  physical  or 
historical  fact,  is  dangerous.  To  base 
it  upon  the  primary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness or  upon  direct  spiritual  experience, 
as  Paul  did,  is  safer.^    There  are  parts 

might  a  lawyer  properly  8ay~<*to  base  a  legal 
decision  unon  the  position  of  a  comma,  or 
other  punctuation,— however  undisputed  its 
occurrence— is  dangerous;  to  base  it  upon 
the  general  sense  of  a  document  is  safer." 
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of  the  structure  of  Religion  which  may 
safely  be  underpinned  by  physical 
science:  the  theory  of  death  and  of 
continued  personal  existence  is  one  of 
them;  there  are  many  others,  and  there 
will  be  more.  But  there  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  vast  religious  regions  for 
which  that  kind  of  scientific  founda- 
tion would  be  an  impertinence,  though 
a  scientific  contribution  is  appropriate; 
perhaps  these  may  be  summed  up  in 
some  such  phrase  as  '*the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God." 

Assertions  are  made  concerning  ma- 
terial facts  in  the  name  of  religion; 
these  science  Is  bound  to  criticise.  Tes- 
timony Is  borne  to  Inner  personal  expe- 
rience; on  that  physical  science  does 
well  to  be  silent.  Nevertheless  many 
of  us  are  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  everything  in  the  universe 
may  become  intelligible  if  we  go  the 
right  way  to  work;  and  so  we  are  com- 
ing to  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
every  system  of  truth  must  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  every  other, 
and  that  this  connection  will  consti- 
tute a  trustworthy  support  as  soon  as 
it  is  revealed  by  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
extensive  foundation  of  truth  now  be- 
ing laid  by  scientific  workers  will 
ultimately  support  a  gorgeous  build- 
ing of  esthetic  feeling  and  religious 
faith. 

Theologians  have  been  apt  to  l)e  too 
easily  satisfied  with  a  pretended  foun- 


dation that  would  not  stand  scientific 
scrutiny;  they  seem  to  believe  that  the 
religious  edifice,  with  its  mighty  halls 
for  the  human  spirit,  can  rest  upon 
some  event  or  statement,  instead  of 
upon  man's  nature  as  a  whole;  and 
they  are  apt  to  decline  to  reconsider 
their  formulae  in  the  light  of  fuller 
knowledge  and  development. 

Scientific  men  on  the  other  hand  have 
been  liable  to  suppose  that  no  founda- 
tion which  they  have  not  themselves 
laid  can  be  of  a  substantial  character, 
thereby  ignoring  the  possibility  of  an 
fincestral  accumulation  of  sound  though 
unformulated  experience;  and  a  few 
of  the  less  considerate,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  amused  themselves 
by  instituting  a  kind  of  Jubilant  rat- 
hunt  under  the  venerable  theological 
edifice:  a  procedure  necessarily  obnox- 
ious to  its  occupants.  The  exploration 
was  unpleasant,  but  its  results  have 
l)een  purifying  and  healthful,  and  the 
permanent  substratum  of  fact  will  in 
due  time  be  cleared  of  the  decaying 
refuse  of  centuries. 

Some  of  the  chief  hurly-burly  of  con- 
tention between  the  apparently  attack- 
ing force  and  the  ostensibly  defending 
garrison  arose  round  that  bulwark 
which  upholds  the  possibility  of  the 
Miraculous,  and  the  efficacy  of  Prayer. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  in  this  Address 
I  discuss,  briefly  these  two  connected 
subjects. 


II.   Mbaiiih«   of   Mibaclb. 


I  have  to  begin  by  saying  that  the 
term  "miracle"  is  ambiguous,  and  that 
so  discussion  which  takes  that  term 
as  a  basis  can  be  very  fruitful,  since 
the  combatants  may  all  be  meaning 
different  things. 

(1)  One  user  of  the  term  may  mean 
merely  an  unusual  event  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  history  and  cause,  a 
bare  wonder  or  prodigy;  such  an  event 


as  the  course  of  nature  may,  for  all 
we  know,  bring  about  once  in  ten  thou- 
sand years  or  so,  leaving  no  record  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  past  and  no  antici- 
patory probability  of  its  re-occurrence 
in  the  future.  The  raining  down  of  fire 
on  Sodom,  or  on  Pompeii;  the  sudden 
engulphing  of  Korah,  or  of  Marcus 
Curtius;  or,  on  a  different  plane,  the 
advent  of  some  transcendent  genius. 
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or  even  of  a  personality  so  lofty  as  to 
be  called  divine,  may  serve  as  exam- 
plea. 

<2)  Another  employer  of  the  term 
**miraele"  may  add  to  this  idea  a  defi- 
nite hypothesis,  and  may  mean  an  act 
due  to  unknown  intelligent  and  living 
agencies  operating  in  a  self-willed  and 
unpredictable  manner,  thus  effecting 
changes  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
occurred  and  that  are  not  In  the 
regular  course  of  nature.  The  easiest 
example  to  think  of  is  one  wherein  the 
lower  animals  are  chiefly  concerned; 
fbr  instance,  consider  the  case  of  the 
community  of  an  ant  hill,  on  a  lonely 
uninhabited  island,  undisturbed  for 
centuries,  whose  dwelling  is  kicked 
over  one  day  by  a  shipwrecked  sailor. 
They  had  reason  to  suppose  that  events 
were  uniform,  and  all  their  difficulties 
ancestrally  known,  but  they  are  per- 
turbed by  an  unintelligible  miracle.  A 
different  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  an  obtrusive  but  unsus- 
pected live  insect  In  a  galvanometer  or 
other  measuring  instrument  in  a  physi- 
cal laboratory;  whereby  metrical  ob- 
servations would  be  complicated,  and 
all  regularity  perturbed  in  a  puzzling 
And  capricious  and,  to  half-instructed 
knowledge,  supernatural,  or  even  dia- 
bolical, manner.  Not  dissimilar  are 
some  of  the  asserted  events  in  a  Stance 
Room. 

(3)  Another  may  use  the  term  "mira- 
cle" to  mean  the  utilization  of  unknown 
laws,  say  of  healing  or  of  communica- 
tion; laws  unknown  and  unformulated. 


but  Instinctively  put  Into  operation  by 
mental  activity  of  some  kind.~some- 
times  through  the  unconscious  influence 
of  so-called  self-suggestion,  sometimes 
through  the  activity  of  another  mind, 
or  through  the  personal  agency  of 
highly-gifted  beings,  operating  on 
others;  laws  whereby  time  and  space 
appear  temporarily  suspended,  or 
extraordinary  cures  are  effected,  or 
other  effects  produced,  such  as  the  levi- 
tations  and  other  physical  phenomena 
related  of  the  saints. 

(4)  Another  may  incorporate  with  the 
word  **miracle"  a  still  further  infusion 
of  theory,  and  may  mean  always  a 
direct  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, whereby  at  some  one  time  and 
place  a  perfectly  unique  occurrence  is 
brought  about,  which  is  out  of  relation 
with  the  established  order  of  things, 
is  not  due  to  what  has  gone  before,  and 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  The  most 
striking  examples  of  what  can  be 
claimed  under  this  head  are  connected 
-with  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ, 
notably  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the 
Bmpty  Tomb;  by  which  I  mean  the 
more  material  and  controversial  aspects 
of  those  generally  accepted  doctrines 
—the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection. 

To  summarize  this  part,  the  four 
categories  are:— (1)  A  natural  or  orderly 
though  unusual  portent,  <2)  a  disturb* 
ance  due  to  unknown  live  or  capri- 
cious agencies,  <3)  a  utilisation  by 
mental  or  spiritual  power  of  unknown 
laws,  (4)  direct  interposition  of  the 
Deity. 


III.    ABADMBflTS    COHOBBHIHO    THB    MlBAOULOUS. 


In  some  cases  an  argument  concern- 
ing the  so-called  miraculous  will  turn 
upon  the  question  whether  such  things 
are  theoretically  possible. 

In  other  cases  it  will  turn  upon 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  actually 
happened. 


directed  to  the  question  whether  they 
happened  or  not  on  sonoe  particular 
occasion. 

And  in  a  fourth  case  the  argument 
will  hinge  upon  the  particular  category 
under  which  any  assigned  occurrence 
is  to  be  placed:— 


In  a  third  case  the  argument  will  be        For  instance   take  a  circumstance 
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which  undoubtedly  has  occurred,  one 
upon  the  actual  existence  of  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  yet  one 
of  which  the  history  and  manner  is 
quite  unknown.  Take  for  Instance  the 
origin  of  life;  or  to  be  more  definite, 
say  the  origin  of  life  on  any  given 
planet,  the  E>arth  for  instance.  There 
is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  Earth 
was  once  a  hot  and  molten  and  sterile 
globe.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
it  Is  now  the  abode  of  an  immense 
Tariety  of  living  organic  nature.  How 
did  that  life  arise?  Is  it  an  event  to  be 
placed  under  head  (1),  as  an  unex- 
pected outcome  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  a  development  naturally  fol- 
lowing upon  the  formation  of  extreme- 
ly complex  molecular  aggregates- 
protoplasm  and  the  lik«— as  the  Earth 
cooled;  or  must  it  be  placed  under 
head  (4),  as  due  to  the  direct  Fiat  of 
the  Eternal? 

Again,  take  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  living  force  in  the  world 
of  to-day.    This  is  based  upon  a  series 


of  events  of  undoubtedly  substantial 
truth  centering  round  a  historical  per- 
sonage; under  which  category  is  that 
to  be  placed?  Was  his  advent  to  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mighty  genius  such  as  may 
at  any  time  revolutionize  the  course 
of  human  history;  or  is  he  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  direct  manifestation  and 
incarnation  of  the  Deity  Himself? 

I  am  using  these  great  themes  as  illus- 
trations merely,  for  ourpresentpurpose; 
I  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
them  here  and  now.  They  are  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked,  and  pre- 
sumably answered,  again  and  again; 
(^d  it  is  on  lines  such  as  these  that 
debates  concerning  the  miraculous  are 
usually  conducted.  Buit  what  I  want 
to  say  is  that  so  long  as  we  keep  the 
discussion  on  these  lines,  and  ask  this- 
sort  of  question,  though  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  raising  difficulties,  we  shall  not 
progress  far  towards  a  solution  of  any 
of  them:  nor  shall  we  gain  much  aid 
towards  life. 


IV.   Law   Ann   OuinAirox. 


The  way  to  progress  is  not  thus  to 
lose  ourselves  in  detail  and  in  confus- 
ing estimates  of  possibilities,  but  to 
consider  two  main  issues  which  may 
very  briefly  be  formulated  thus:— 

(1)  Are  we  to  believe  in  irrefragable 

law? 
(!Z)  Are   we   to    believe   in   spiritaal 

guidance? 

If  we  accept  the  first  of  these  issues 
we  accept  an  orderly  and  systematic 
universe,  with  no  arbitrary  cataclysms 
and  no  breaks  in  its  essential  continu- 
ity. Catastrophes  occur,  but  they 
occur  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
they  are  not  brought  about  by  capri- 
cious and  lawless  agencies;  they  are 
a  part  of  the  entire  cosmos,  regulated 
on  the  principle  of  unity  and  uniform- 
ity: though  to  the  dwellers  in  any  time 


and  place,  from  whose  senses  most  of 
the  cosmos  is  hidden,  they  may  appear 
to  be  sudden  and  portentous  disloca- 
tions of  natural  order. 

So  much  is  granted  If  we  accept  the 
first  of  the  above  issues.  If  we  accept 
the  second,  we  accept  a  purposeful  and 
directed  universe,  carrying  on  ita 
evolutionary  processes  from  an  inevita- 
ble past  into  an  anticipated  future  with 
a  definite  aim;  not  left  to  the  random 
control  of  inorganic  forces  like  a  motor- 
car which  has  lost  its  driver,  but  per- 
meated throughout  by  mind  and  inten- 
tion and  foresight  and  will.  Not  mere 
energy,  but  constantly  directed  energy 
—the  energry  being  controlled  by  some- 
thing which  is  not  energy,  nor  akin  to 
energy,  something  which  presumably 
is  immanent  in  the  universe  and  ia 
akin  to  life  and  mind. 
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The  altemative  to  these  two  beliefs 
is  a  mil  verse  of  random  chance  and 
capricious  disorder,  not  a  cosmos  or 
universe  at  all— a  multiverse  rather; 
consequently  I  take  it  that  we  all  hold 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  beliefs. 
But  do  we  and  can  we  hold  to  both? 

So  far  as  I  conceive  my  present  mis- 
sion, it  is  to  urge  that  the  two  beliefs 
are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
and  that  we  may  and  should  contem- 
plate and  gradually  feel  our  way  to- 
wards  accepting  both. 

(1)  We  must  realize  that  the  Whole 
is  a  single  undevlating  law- 
saturated  cosmos; 

(2)  But  we  must  also  realize  that  the 
Whole  consists  not  of  matter  and 
motion  alone,  nor  yet  of  spirit  and 
will  alone,  but  of  both  and  all; 
we  must  even  yet  further,  and 
enormously,  enlarge  our  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Whole  contains. 

i 
Scientific  men  have  preached  the  first 
of  these  desiderata,  but  have  been 
liable  to  take  a  narrow  view  regarding 
the  second.  Keenly  alive  to  law,  and 
knowledge,  and  material  fact,  they 
have  been  occasionally  blind  to  art,  to 
emotion,  to  poetry,  and  to  the  higher 
mental  and  spiritual  environment 
which  Inspires  and  glorifies  the  realm 
of  knowledge. 

The  temptation  of  religious  men  has 
also  Uiln  in  the  direction  of  too  narrow 
an  excluslveuess,  for  they  have  been 
so  occupied  with  their  own  conceptions 
of  the  fulness  of  things  that  they  have 
failed  to  grasp  what  Is  meant  by  the 
first  of  the  above  requirements;  they 
have  allowed  the  emotional  content  to 
overpower  the  intellectual,  and  have 
too  often  Ignored,  disliked,  and  practi- 
cally rejected  an  Integral  portion  of  the 
scheme,— appearing  to  desire,  what  no 
one  can  really  wish  for,  a  world  of  un- 
certainty and  caprice,  wbere  effects 
can  be  produced  without  adequate 
cause,   and   where   the  connection   of 


antecedent  and  consequent  can  be  ar- 
bitrarily dislocated. 

The  same  vice  has  therefore  dogged 
the  steps  of  both  classes  of  men.  The 
acceptance  of  miracle,  in  the  crude 
sense  of  arbitrary  intervention  and 
special  providence,  is  appropriate  to 
those  who  feel  enmeshed  in  the  grip 
of  inorganic  and  mechanical  law, 
without  being  able  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  Idea  of  constant  guidance  and  in- 
telligent control.  And  a  deuhil  of 
miracle,  in  every  sense,  that  is,  of  all 
providential  guidance,  and  all  control- 
ling intelligence,  may  also  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  very  same  feeling,  expe- 
rienced by  people  who  are  conscious 
of  Just  the  same  kind  of  inability,— 
people  who  cannot  recognize  a  direct- 
ing intelligence  in  the  midst  of  law 
and  order,  who  regard  the  absence  of 
dislocation  and  interference  as  a  mark 
of  the  Inorganic,  the  mechanical,  the 
Inexorable:  wherefore  the  denial  of 
miracle  has  often  led  to  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical atheism  and  to  an  assertion  of  the 
valuelessness  of  prayer. 

But  to  those  who  are  able  to  com- 
bine the  acceptance  of  both  the  above 
faiths,  prayer  is  part  of  the  orderly 
cosmos,  and  may  be  an  efficient  por- 
tion of  the  guiding  and  controlling 
will;  somewhat  as  the  desire  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  for  a  civic  im- 
provement may  be  a  part  of  the  agency 
which  ultimately  brings  it  atiout,  no 
matter  whether  the  city  be  representa- 
tively or  autocratically  governed. 

The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  logically 
and  effectively  combined  by  those  who 
think  of  themselves  as  something  de- 
tached from  and  outside  the  cosmos, 
operating  on  it  externally  and  seeking 
to  modify  Its  manifestations  by  vain 
petitions  addressed  to  a  system  of 
ordered  force.  To  such  persons  the 
above  propositions  must  seem  contra- 
dictory or  mutually  exclusive.  But  if 
we  can  grasp  the  idea  that  we  our- 
selves are  an  intimate  part  of  the  whole 
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adieme,  that  our  wishes  and  deshres  not  hot  be  efficient,  If  we  exercise  it  in 
are  a  part  of  the  controlling  and  gnid-  accordance  with  the  highest  and  truest 
ing  will,— then  our  mental  action  can-     laws  of  our  being. 


V.  Human   Expbbibhcb. 


Let  us  survey  our  position :~ 

We  find  ourselves  for  a  few  score 
years  incarnate  Intelligences  on  this 
planet;  we  have  not  always  been  here, 
and  we  shall  not  always  be  here:  we 
are  here  In  fact,  each  of  us,  for  but  a 
very  short  period,  but  we  can  study 
the  conditions  of  existence  while  here, 
and  we  perceive  clearly  that  a  certain 
amount  of  guidance  and  control  are  In 
our  hands.  For  better  for  worse  we 
can«  and  our  legislators  do,  influence 
the  destinies  of  the  planet  The  pro- 
cess is  cailed  "making  history."  We 
can  all,  even  the  humblest,  to  some  ex- 
tent influence  the  destinies  of  individ- 
uals with  whom  we  come  into  contact 
We  have  therefore  a  certain  sense  of 
power  and  responsibility. 

It  is  not  lllcely  that  we  are  the  only, 
or  the  highest  intelligent  agents  in  the 
whole  wide  universe,  nor  that  we  pos- 
sess faculties  and  powers  denied  to 
all  else;  nor  is  it  likely  that  our  own 
activity  will  be  always  as  limited  as  It 
is  now.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents  is 
foil  of  meaning,  and  it  contains  a 
meaning  that  is  not  often  brought  out 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  the  attributes  of 
guidance  and  Intelligence  and  persour 
•lity  and  love  to  the  Whole,  seeing 
that  we  are  part  of  the  Whole,  and 
are  personally  aware  of  what  we  mean 
by  those  words  in  ourselves.  These 
attributes  are  existent  therefore,  and 
cannot  be  denied;  cannot  be  denied 
even  to  the  Deity. 

Is  the  planet  subject  to  intelligent 
control?  We  know  that  it  Is:  we  our- 
selves can  change  the  course  of  rivers 
for  predestined  ends,  we  can  make 
highways,  can  unite  oceans,  can  devise 
inventions,  can  make  new  compounds, 
can  transmute  species,  can  plan  fresh 


variety  of  organic  life;  we  can  create 
works  of  art;  we  can  embody  new 
ideas  and  lofty  emotions  in  forms  of 
language  and  music,  and  can  leave 
them  as  Platonic  offspring*  to  remote 
posterity.  Our  power  is  doubtless 
limited,  but  we  can  surely  learn  to  do 
far  more  than  we  have  yet  so  far  In  the 
infancy  of  humanity  accomplished; 
more  even  than  we  have  yet  conjec- 
tured as  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. 

Our  progress  already  has  been  con- 
siderable. It  is  but  a  moderate  time 
since  our  greatest  men  were  chipping 
flints  and  carving  bones  into  the  like- 
ness of  reindeer.  More  recently  they 
became  able  to  build  cathedrals  and 
make  poems.  Now  we  are  momenta- 
rily diverted  from  immortal  pursuits  by 
vivid  interest  in  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  has  replaced  the  competition 
of  the  sword,  and  by  those  extraordi- 
nary inequalities  of  possession  and  priv- 
ilege which  have  resulted  from  the  In- 
vention of  an  indestructible  and  trans- 
missible form  of  riches,  a  form  over 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  has  any 
power. 

We  raise  an  incense  of  smoke,  and  of- 
fer sacrifices  of  squalor  and  ugliness, 
in  worship  of  this  new  idol.  But  it 
will  pass;  human  life  is  not  meant  to 
continue  as  It  is  now  in  city  slums; 
nor  is  the  strenuous  futility  of  mere  ac- 
cumulation likely  to  satisfy  people 
when  once  they  have  been  really  edu- 
cated; the  world  is  beautiful,  and  may 
be  far  more  widely  liappy  than  it  has 
been  yet.  Those  who  have  preached 
this  hitherto  have  been  heard  with 
deaf  ears,  but  some  day  we  Phall 
awake  to  a  sense  of  our  true  planetary 
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importance  and  shall  recognise  the 
higher  possibilities  of  existence.  Then 
shall  we  realize  and  practically  be- 
lieve what  is  inTolved  in  those  words 
of  poetic  insight :~ 

The  heaven,  even  the  heavens  are  the 
Lord's:  but  the  earth  hath  he  given  to 
the  children  of  men. 

i 
There  is  a  vast  truth  in  this  yet  to  be 

discovered;  power  and  influence  and 
re8i>onsibility  lie  before  us,  appalling 
in  their  magnitude,  and  as  yet  we  are 
but  children  playing  on  the  stage  be- 
fore the  curtain  is  rolled  up  for  the 
drama  in  which  we  are  to  take  part 

But  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  de- 
vices: we  of  this  living  generation  are 
not  alone  in  the  universe.  What  we 
call  the  individual  is  strengthened  by 
elements  emerging  from  the  social 
whole  out  of  which  he  is  bom.  We 
are  not  things  of  yesterday,  nor  of  to- 
morrow. We  do  not  Indeed  remember 
our  past,  we  are  not  avtrare  of  our  fu- 
ture, but  In  common  with  everything 
else  we  must  have  had  a  past  and 
must  be  going  to  have  a  future.  Some 
day  we  may  find  ourselves  able  to 
realize  both. 

Meanwhile  what  has  been  our  expe- 
rience here?  We  have  not  been  left 
solitary.  Every  newcomer  to  the 
planet,  however  helpless  and  strange  he 
be,  finds  friends  awaiting  him,  devoted 


and  self-sacrificing  friends,  eager  to 
care  for  and  protect  his  infancy  and  to 
train  him  in  the  ways  of  this  curious 
world.  It  is  typical  of  what  goes  on 
throughout  conscious  existence;  the 
guidance  which  we  exert,  and  to  which 
we  are  subject  now,  is  but  a  phase  of 
something  running  through  the  uni- 
veree;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
us  to  quit  this  sphere  and  enter  some 
larger  field  of  action,  I  doubt  not  that 
we  shall  find  there  also  that  kindness 
and  help  and  patience  and  love,  with- 
out which  no  existence  would  be  tolera- 
ble or  even  at  some  stages  possible. 

Miracles  He  all  around  us:  only  they 
are  not  miraculous.  Special  provi> 
deuces  envelop  us:  only  they  are  not 
special.  Prayer  is  a  means  of  com- 
munication as  natural  and  as  simple 
as  is  speech. 

Realize  that  you  are  part  of  a  gr«at, 
orderly  and  mutually  helpful  cosmos, 
that  you  are  not  stranded  or  isolated 
in  a  foreign  universe,  but  that  you  are 
i;>art  of  it  and  closely  akin  to  it;  and 
your  sense  of  sympathy  will  be  en- 
larged, your  power  of  free  communis 
cation  will  be  opened,  and  the  heart- 
felt aspiration  and  communion  and  pe- 
tition that  we  call  prayer  will  come 
as  easily  and  as  naturally  as  converse 
with  those  human  friends  and  relations 
whose  visible  bodily  presence  gladdens 
and  enriches  your  present  life. 


VI.     SUMMABT. 


The  atmoi^here  of  religion  should 
be  recognized  as  enveloping  and  per- 
meating everything;  it  should  not  be 
specially  or  exclusively  sought  as  an 
emanation  from  signs  and  wonders. 
Strange  and  ultranormal  things  may 
happen,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
especially  holy.  Some  of  them  may 
represent  either  extension  or  survival 
of  human  faculty,  while  others  may 
be  an  inevitable  endowment  or  attri- 


bute of  a  sufficiently  lofty  character; 
but  none  of  them  can  be  accepted  with- 
out investigation.  Testimony  concern- 
ing such  things  is  to  be  treated  in  a 
sceptical  and  yet  open-minded  spirit; 
the  results  of  theory  and  experiment 
are  to  be  utilized,  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  natural  knowledge;  and  in- 
discriminate dogmatic  rejection  is  as 
inappropriate  as  wholesale  uncritical 
acceptance. 
The  l>earlng  on  the  hopes  and  fears 
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of  humanity  of  such  unusual  facts  as 
can  be  verified  may  be  considerable, 
but  they  bear  no  exceptional  witness  to 
guidance  and  control.  Guidance  and 
control,  if  admitted  at  all,  must  be  re- 
garded as  constant  and  continuous;  and 
it  is  just  this  uniform  character  that 
ma  Ices  them  so  difllcult  to  recognize. 
It  is  always  difllcult  to  perceive  or  ap- 
prehend anything  which  is  perfectly 
regular  and  continuous.  Those  fish, 
for  instance,  which  are  submerged  in 
ocean-depths,  beyond  the  reach  of 
waves  and  tides,  are  prolmbly  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  water; 
and,  however  intelligent,  they  can  have 
but  little  reason  to  believe  in  that 
medium,  notwithstanding  that  their 
whole  being,  life,  and  motion,  is  depend- 
ent upon  It  from  Instant  to  instant. 
The  motion  of  the  earth,  again,  furious 
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rush  though  it  is— fifty  times  faster 
than  a  cannon  ball—is  quite  Inai^re- 
ciable  to  our  senses;  it  has  to  be  in- 
ferred from  celestial  observations,  and 
it  was  strenuously  disbelieved  by  the 
agnostics  of  an  earlier  day. 

Uniformity  is  always  difllcult  to 
grasp;  our  senses  are  not  made  for  it, 
and  yet  it  is  characteristic  of  every- 
thing that  is  most  efllcient;  Jerks  and 
Jolts  are  easy  to  appreciate,  but  they 
do  not  conduce  to  progress.  Steady 
motion  Is  what  conveys  us  on  our  way^ 
collisions  are  but  a  retarding  influence. 
The  seeker  after  miracle,  in  the  ex- 
ceptional and  narrow  or  exclusive 
sense,  is  pining  for  a  catastrophe;  the 
investigator  of  miracle,  in  the  continu- 
ous and  broad  or  comprehensive  sense, 
has  the  universe  for  a  laboratory. 

Oliver  Lodge, 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


^Once    more    into    the    breach,    dear 
friends,  once  more." 

Once  more,  my  dear  Cornelia,  you 
must  barden  your  heart  and  brace  up 
your  nerves  as  you  watch  Boy  pre- 
paring for  an  entirely  new  departure, 
the  plunge  into  the  unknown  depths 
of  the  great  Public  School.  There  have 
been  in  the  past,  and,  alack!  there  will 
be  in  the  future,  those  for  whom  this 
crisis  has  proved  to  be  pretty  well  the 
end  of  all  things.  As  there  are  many 
little  smolts  which  go  out  to  sea,  and 
whether  lost  in  the  depths  or  the  prey 
of  some  voracious  monster,  are  never 
heard  of  again,  so  there  will  always 
be  a  proportion  of  little  fellows  whose 
life  a^a  Public  School  is  nothing  short 
of  a  melancholy  failure.  Lacking  the 
capacity  to  come  to  the  ftont,  or  the 
energy  to  keep  pace  with  their  com- 
peers, they  sink  into  being  nonentities 
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or  '*smugs.'*  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  in  every  school  In  £)n^Iand  there 
are  at  least  as  many  complete  successes 
as  there  are  total  failures,  and  that 
among  many  who  pass  as  medioc- 
rities, no  mean  proportion  will  be  reap- 
ing an  unseen  and  almost  unsuspected 
benefit  not  from  the  school  curriculum 
only,  but  from  the  daily  conta^  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys.  One 
thing  certain  is,  that  at  every  Public 
School  in  England  there  will  be  boys 
good,  boys  bad,  and  boys  indifferent; 
though  a  lady,  speaking  with  con- 
siderable assumption  of  authority,  diJ 
once  assure  me  that  all  the  clever  men 
came  from  Winchester,  the  idle  from 
Eton,  and  the  wicked  from  Harrow. 
He  would  be  a  bold  speculator  who 
ventured  to  lay  down  a  law  as  to 
which  is  absolutely  the  best  school  in 
England.  Of  course  it  is  the  mark  of 
a  loyal  alumnus  to  swear  by  his  own 
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fbetering'iDother,  but  I  cannot  expect 
Turk,  Jap  or  Russian  to  endorse  my 
own  conviction  that  Engiand  is  the 
finest  coontry  in  the  world. 

Yon  will  do  well  to  wei/ch  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  Cornelia,  and 
to  take  the  advice  of  unprejudiced  as 
well  as  reliable  counsellors  before  you 
definitely  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
the  destination  of  your  fledgling,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  plunge 
into  Public  School  life  must  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  be  re- 
garded as  final  It  is  not  likely  that 
Eton  will  accept  Harrow's  failures,  or 
Rugby  readily  open  her  doors  to  a  boy 
who  has  been  found  wanting  at  Marl- 
borough. You  may  quite  possibly  have 
bad  your  own  way  in  the  matter  of  the 
Preparatory  School,  Cornelia,  and  re- 
moved your  boy  from  one  to  another, 
on  the  ground  that  the  first  school  was 
either  too  large  or  too  small,  the  cli- 
mate too  bracing  or  too  relaxing,  the 
discipline  lax  or  severe.  But  your 
exercise  of  the  power  of  selection  has 
come  to  an  end  when  Boy  has  once 
entered  the  portals,  be  they  gloomy  or 
be  they  cheery,  of  his  Public  School. 
True,  you  still  have  the  old  power  of 
saying,  ''I  shall  take  him  away  at  the 
end  of  next  term."  But,  pray,  what 
Is  to  follow? 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that 
Paterfamilias,  more  wise  than  strictly 
honest  in  his  generation,  has  a  play- 
ful habit  of  entering  Boy*s  name,  for 
years  in  advance  at  three  or  four  Pulh 
lie  Schools,  reserving  to  himself,  9uh 
rosd  of  course,  the  power  of  making 
the  final  decision  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Per  contra  the  House-master,  equally 
wise  and  not  less  honest  in  his  genera- 
tion, will  commonly  be  found  to  have 
on  his  list  the  names  of  more  boys 
than  his  house  can  possibly  accommo- 
date. It  is  a  clear  case  of  diamond 
cut  diamond;  but  I  am  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  my  old  friend  Paterfamilias 


was  the  original  transgressor,  and  that 
the  House-master  acts  in  self-defence. 
The  same  gentleman  who  fairly  bulh 
bles  over  with  indignation  because  his 
boy  Is  either  "called  up"  in  May,  or 
••postponed"  till  January,  "^hen  I've 
got  the  confounded  fellow's  own  letter 
to  say  that  he  will  take  him  in  Sep- 
tember," is  careful  to  suppress  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  other  ••confounded 
fellows"  have  for  four  years  past  lieen 
counting  with  more  or  less  confidence 
on  Boy's  presence  in  their  reiipective 
houses  in  this  identical  September. 
How  far  the  original  interchange  of 
letters  between  House-master  and 
Parent  constitutes  a  legal  contract,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  so  jealous  of  our  supposed 
rights,  and  so  ready  to  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Law  Courts,  that  prolh 
ably  nothing  but  a  guilty  conscience— 
or  shall  I  call  it  a  knowledge  that  his 
own  house  is  made  of  glass?— prevents 
Paterfamilias  from  assailing  House- 
master, or,  vice  vereA,  House-master  at- 
tacking Paterfamilias  with  legal 
stones. 

You  might  put  it  before  your  hus- 
band, Cornelia,  that.  Inasmuch  as  four 
years  hence  he  will  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  definitely  one  way  or  another, 
it  will  be  to  his  advantage— for  doubt- 
ing Thomas  is  never  entirely  happy— 
to  do  so  at  once,  and  to  enter  Boy's 
name  for  one  house  or  one  dormitory' 
at  one  school.  Just  this  much  rope  we 
may  concede  him,  liberty  to  alter  his 
determination  If  either  scandal  or  grave 
loss  of  reputation  on  the  one  hand, 
or  serious  health  considerations  on  the 
other,  can  be  cited  to  justify  the 
change.  Both  he  and  you  may  take 
it  for  granted,  Cornelia,  that  for  Boy, 
if  he  really  means  to  work,  the  teach- 
ing power  of  every  Public  SchcJol,  so 
far  as  Classics  and  Mathematics  go.  Is 
good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Accident  or  design  may  render  the  in- 
struction  in  a  special  subject  better 
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at  one  ^yen  School  than  at  another, 
bnt  specialization  Is  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  later  on.  I  have  purposely 
left  to  the  last  a  third  ground  which 
may  not  only  Justify  Paterfamilias  in 
changing  his  mind,  but  should  even 
compel  him  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Cornelia,  that  both 
yon  and  your  good  man  paid  due  at- 
tention to  the  Preparatory  School- 
master's "Reports"  of  Boy's  progress. 
I  am  not  alluding  to  those  silly  little 
printed  forms,  which  are  seldom  worth 
the  paper  on  which  the  headings  are 
printed,  but  rather  to  the  occasional 
letter  Intended  for  your  private  in- 
spection, wherein  the  Schoolmaster 
really  unburdens  his  soul.  Remember- 
ing always  that  no  man  really  enjoys 
the  task  of  "crabbing"  Boy  to  his 
parents,  believe  him  If  be  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  little  fellow  is 
very  backward  for  his  age.  For  you 
will  find  that  the  House-master  In  the 
Public  School  will  rather  thank  than 
blame  a  parent  who  at  the  seventh, 
ninth,  or  even  eleventh  hour  asks  him 
to  strike  Boy's  name  off  his  list,  where 
there  are  really  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  young  gentleman 
will  be  superannuated  at  an  early  date. 
In  the  crowded  state  of  the  more  popu- 
lar Public  Schools,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  natural  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  House-master  has  little  or  no 
option  in  the  matter. 

Ant  dlsce  ant  dlscede  manet  sors  tertia 
csedL 

The  last  alternative.  If  not  exactly  as 
yet  a  dead  letter,  is  In  these  more  en- 
lightened days  commonly  reserved  for 
the  vicious  and  idle  rather  than  for  the 
incompetent.  Even  a  Keate,  though 
by  a  course  of  flogging  he  might  stimu- 
late bralD-power,  could  not  create  it 

"Do  they  birch  at  College?"  says 
the  Captain  In  **Esmond." 

"They    birch     fools,"     says     Harry, 
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and  they  cane  bullies,  and  they  fling 
puppies  into  the  water." 

"Faith,  then,  there's  some  escapes 
drowning,"  says  the  Captain. 

But  I  fear,  Cornelia,  that  you  must 
not  expect  your  own  particular  puppy, 
if  he  chance  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
new  entry,  to  escape  superannuation. 

Prendite  prsedpitem,  post  est  occasio 
calva. 

Grasp  your  nettle,  then,  and  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  if  you  have  not 
done  so  before,  ask  the  House-master, 
telling  him  your  reason,  to  strike  his 
pen  through  Boy's  name,  and  try  to 
send  the  latter  to  some  school  where 
there  Is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  of  super- 
annuation. May  I  put  it  before  you 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Schoolmaster  to  prophesy 
smooth  things  about  Boy  rather  than 
the  reverse?  So-called  home-truths  are 
often  unpalatable;  but  it  is  better  to 
listen  to  them  now  than  to  have  them 
forced  upon  your  convictions  later  on. 
You  will  find  it  difllcult  perhaps  thus 
late  in  the  day  to  find  a  vacancy  for 
Boy  at  a  good  house  in  another  school: 
a  year  hence,  when  having  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  at  Eton  shall 
I  say,  or  at  Winchester,  he  has  been 
pronounced  wanting  In  capacity,  the 
dlfllculty  in  making  the  change  of 
venue  will  be  multiplied  fourfold. 

The  revolt  of  an  individual  against 
a  system  seldom  leads  to  much 
practical  result  But  on  the  surface  It 
would  seem  that  Paterfamilias,  and 
you  too,  Cornelia,  have  some  ground 
for  grumbling  when  you  find  that,  by 
passing  the  Entrance  Examination  into 
a  Public  School.  Boy,  however  Irre- 
proachable his  moral  character,  has 
by  no  means  established  a  permanent 
claim  for  maintenance  there.  Some 
schools  insist  upon  the  Entrance  Ex- 
amination at  a  period  when  Boy 
is  presumably  at  his  best— i.e..  In  the 
latter  days  of  the  term  immediately 
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preceding  that  for  which  his  name  is 
entered;  others  defer  the  ordeal  to  a 
time  when  the  young  gentleman  is 
probably  at  his  worst— i.e.,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long  holiday.  Under  the 
former  conditions  Boy,  more  especially 
"crammed"  Boy,  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  able  to  pass  muster  as  a  sharp- 
er fellow  than  he  really  Is;  but  in  the 
latter  case  his  ultimate  rejection  after 
he  has  once  satisfied  the  examiners  Is 
almost  unaccountable.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  possibility  of  Initial  rather 
than  of  subsequent  disaster,  however, 
that  prompts  Paterfamilias  to  have 
two  or  more  strings  to  his  bow,  therein 
following  the  precedent  of  the  sport- 
ing prophet,  who  **plck^  the  winner" 
of  a  race  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
two  leading  favorites  and  one  or  more 
promising  outsiders. 

Apart,  however,  from  useless  criti- 
cisms of  methods  and  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  whys  and  wherefores,  the 
uncomfortable  fact  remains,  Cornelia, 
that  ability  to  enter  a  Public  School 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  ability  to 
carry  a  Public  School  career  to  Its 
legitimate  conclusion.  Without  ven- 
turing into  statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  small  percentage  of  boys  are 
each  year  superannuated  at  several  of 
our  great  schools.  Nor  Is  the  Prepara- 
tory Schoolmaster  likely  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning  unless  he  is  convinced 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  there  are 
breakers  ahead.  Mortifying  as  It  must 
be  to  you,  Ck>mella,  to  have  to  change 
your  plans,  doubly  mortifying  where 
Boy's  presumed  incapacity  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  change,  remember  the  fate 
of  the  king  who.  In  defiance  of  the 
prophet's  warning,  went  up  to  battle 
at  Ramoth-gllead. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  you  need  either  tear  your  hair 
in  despair  or  rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  an  idiot. 

"He  seems  to  lack  the  power  of  con- 
centrating his  attention." 


This  is  the  polite  rendering  of  the 
Schoolmaster's  private  opinion  that 
Boy  is  an  idle  little  beast,  and  in  some 
such  formula  the  unwelcome  news  of 
ipcapacity  may  be  conveyed  to  you. 
The  Schoolmaster,  however,  is  not  in- 
fallible, nor  is  his  range  of  view  ex- 
tensive. Now  and  again  the  supposed 
incapable  has  proved  himself  a  better 
man  than  the  teacher  who  has  sat 
in  judgment  upon  him. 

''Concentrating  his  attention"  upon 
what?  liatin  and  Greek  presumably. 
There  have  been  great  men  before 
now,  Cornelia,  who  can  hardly  be  pic- 
tured at  any  time  of  their  existence  as 
concentrating  their  attention  on  any- 
thing half  so  lifeless  as  these  two  dead 
languages. 

"D— n  your  eyes,  sir!"  I  once  heard 
an  ex-captain  In  the  navy  say  to  a 
man— a  schoolmaster,  by  the  way— who 
had  ventured  to  smile  at  the  old  sea- 
dog's  ignorance  of  a  stock  quotation; 
"I  was  serving  my  country  when  things 
like  you  w^re  grubbing  away  in  your 
Latin  grammars." 

One  seems  to  picture  Nelson  the 
schoolboy  dreaming  of  hunting  the 
French  fleet  from  pillar  to  post  when 
he  ought  by  rights  to  have  had  his  at- 
tention concentrated  upon  the  conjuga- 
tion of  "amo,"  ill^tarred  verb  for  him 
in  the  years  to  come.  Unfortunately 
for  Boy  of  to-day  he  cannot,  like  Nel- 
son, enter  the  Royal  Navy  "without 
the  formality  of  cm  examination."  Un- 
fortunately, too,  it  is  required  by  our 
Public  Schools  that  Boy  should  con- 
centrate his  thoughts,  to  some  extent 
at  all  events,  on  a  dead  language.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  room  for  yet  one  more 
Public  School  in  Bngland,  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  yet  not  a 
paradise  of  fools  to  which  "wasters'* 
and  "slackers"  might  congregate. 
Rather  should  it  be  an  institution 
where  boys  who  show  inability  to 
grapple  with  the  classics  might  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Public  School  dis- 
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cipline,  coupled  with  skilled  instrucUoB 
in  those  branches  of  technical  educa- 
tion which  the  Public  School  of  thirty 
years  ago  entirely  ignored,  and  of 
which  the  Public  School  of  to-day 
merely  scratches  the  surface.  It  is 
futile  work,  however,  to  discuss  an 
Utopia,  and  so  let  us  hark  back,  Cor- 
nelia, to  the  arena  of  practical  politics, 
and  examine  the  possible  reasons  for 
Boy's  failure  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion on  those  subjects  which  the  Public 
School  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow usually  exacts  of  him.  What 
is  it  that  is  preoccupying  Boy's  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  these  subjects?  If 
by  any  weird  chance,  Cornelia,  your 
precious  child  is  the  victim  of  a 
gormandizing  mania,  and,  like  the  Fat 
Boy  in  Pickwick,  indulges  in  dreams 
of  plump  partridges  and  toothsome 
pies,  then  I  fear  that  his  case  is  hope- 
less. Modem  society  offers  no  prizes 
to  a  Gargantua,  and  unless  Boy 
chances  to  be  by  right  of  inheritance 
a  member  of  some  rich  City  company, 
his  dreams  may  never  be  fully  realized. 
I  am  afraid,  my  dear  lady,  that  home- 
training  was  at  fault,  and  that  you 
most  not  attempt  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  malady 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Preparatory 
School  Boy  is  better  fed  there  than 
he  might  have  been  at  Dotheboys  Hall, 
but  he  is  certainly  not  encouraged  to 
centre  his  attention  on  the  pleasures  of 
the  table 

Is  he  by  any  chance  infected  with 
the  game-playing  fever?  Is  his  mind 
fall  of  cricket  averages  and  bowling 
analyses,  or  of  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  rival  teams  in  the  football 
League  competition?  Has  he  been 
spending  hours  of  playtime,  and  of 
school-time  too  when  he  has  got  the 
chance,  in  playing  imaginary  cricket- 
matches  on  paper,  or  football  matches 
on  his  school-desk,  with  paper  pellets 
for  the  ball  and  inkpots  to  represent 
the  goal-posts?     This   is  a  compara- 


tively modem  form  of  insanity  among 
small  boys,  and  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  active  exponents  of  a  game. 
When  among  adults  so  much  fuss  is 
made  and  so  much  nonsense  written 
about  the  visits  of  the  Australian 
cricketers  or  the  benefit  matches  of 
popular  professionals,  the  youthful 
mind  is  apt  to  take  the  infection  in  a 
serious  form.  Again,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Cornelia.  For  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  the  cricket-Journalist  or  the 
Journalist-cricketer  is  a  money-making 
individual,  and  the  very  few  who  do 
succeed  have  a  good  deal  beyond  a 
knowledge  of  statistics  to  recommend 
them.  It  may  be  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  in  some  Preparatory  Schools  over- 
much stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  successful  game-playing.  But  is  it 
not  also  true  that  in  many  home-cir- 
cles game-playing  and  game-players  are 
the  one  and  only  topic  of  conversa- 
tion? 

'*Mind  you  learn  to  play  with  a 
straight  bat,  and  to  let  them  alone  on 
the  off-side,  my  boy,"  may  have  been 
the  last  injunction  laid  upon  Boy  be- 
fore he  was  packed  off  to  school. 

But  let  us  give  Boy  credit  for  better 
things  than  these,  Cornelia,  and  hope 
that  neither  the  gormandizing  mania 
nor  yet  the  game-playing  fever  is  sap- 
ping his  intellectual  powers.  It  is 
quite  on  the  cards  that  he  has  allowed 
his  attention  to  be  overmuch  occupied 
with  dreams  of  better  things  than  mere 
animal  enjoyment  He  may  be  an  ob- 
servant or  even,  on  a  small  scale,  an 
experimental  philosopher,  or  he  may 
be  a  budding  naturalist  Tom  Brown's 
friend  Martin  was  anything  but  a  fool, 
even  though  he  did  use  cribs  for  his 
Latin  translation  and  Vulgus  for  his 
verses.  Of  his  own  subjects,  if  he  did 
occasionally  stink  the  passage  out  he 
possibly  knew  more  than  any  master 
at  Rugby  could  teach  him.  One  of  the 
most  artistic  boys  that  I  ever  met  who 
could  play  the  piano  like  an  angel  and 
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draw  figures  perhaps  better  than  some 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bad 
libout  as  much  idea  of  doing  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  as  he  might  have  bad 
of  flying  over  the  moon,  probably  less 
•—for  he  had  some  turn  for  mechanics. 

Friar  Bungey  in  the  "Last  of  the 
Barons/'  with  his  "Porkey  Verbey," 
his  *'hungerabo  et  perspirabo,"  was  no 
great  Latinlst,  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  Alchemy  brought  him  to  no  small 
honor  in  the  Court  of  Edward  IV. 

"Thick?  what  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed an  Eton  Master— a  man  who 
looked  beneath  the  surface,  when 
speaking  of  a  boy  In  his  house  who 
was  anything  but  a  Classical  scholar, 
and,  furthermore,  spelt  the  King's 
English  after  a  method  only  "to  be 
understanded"  of  himself;  "I  call  him 
one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  my 
house." 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
master  was  right,  though  the  boy's 
cleverness  lay  in  quite  different  lines 
from  those  that  commonly  pass  muster 
at  Eton,  and  it  was  an  open  question 
at  one  time  whether  he  would  escape 
superannuation.  For  In  the  Third  and 
Fourth  forms  of  our  greatest  Public 
Schools  cleverness  in  matters  extrane- 
ous to  the  teaching  of  the  Pupil  Room 
is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  Pub- 
lic Schools'  Year  Book,  a  fairly  relia- 
ble guide,  it  may  be  read  that  at  Eton 
for  Block  F— the  lowest  Block— 26 
hours  in  school  per  week  are  thus 
divided:  Classics  17,  Mathematics  4, 
French  5;  also  that  "In  order  to  rise 
from  one  Block  to  another,  a  Boy  will 
be  required  to  pass  in  Latin  Prose, 
Grammar,  and  Mathematics  severally, 
as  well  as  in  the  Classical  and  General 
Totals";  finally,  that  "No  Oppidan  shall 
remain  in  the  School  who  has  not  been 
admitted  to  the  Fourth  Form  before 
the  completion  of  his  14th  year." 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
you,  Cornelia,  that  if  his  Classics  be 
really  very  bad,  however  clever  Boy 


may  be  in  such  outside  subjects  as 
natural  history  and  so  forth,  you  may 
be  courting  disaster  if  you  persist  in 
your  original  intention  of  sending  him 
to  Eton,  to  Winchester,  where  you  are 
distinctly  told  that  "the  course  of  study 
is  principally  Classical,"  or  In  short 
to  any  Public  School  where  there  is 
a  hard^nd-fast  rule  of  superannua- 
tion. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "we  want  him 
to  have  a  classical  education,  though 
he  is  so  backward:  we  want  to  send 
him  to  Oxford,  and  then  into  the 
Church." 

One  year,  my  dear  lady,  at  Eton  or 
one  year  at  Winchester  will  not  do 
much  for  him  in  the  way  of  a  classi- 
cal education,  and  you  most  certainly 
cannot  send  him  to  Oxford  until  he  has 
arrived  at  years  of  comparative  discre- 
tion and  knows  something  more  than 
a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Heaven  forbid  that  at  fifteen,  a  most 
susceptible  age,  he  should  be  deprived 
of  the  salutary  discipline  of  the  Public 
School,  and  be  packed  off  to  one  of 
those  excellent  and  well-meaning  gen- 
tlemen who  advertise  their  ability  to 
deal  with  backward  boys  and  refractory 
pupils.  My  Utopian  Public  School  is 
unfortunately  as  yet  in  Utopia.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  in  our  own  country 
several  excellent  Public  Schools  where, 
even  though  the  course  of  study  is  as 
at  Winchester  principally  classical. 
Boy,  provided  that  he  be  not  really 
idle  or  vicious,  may  finish  the  natural 
course  of  his  school-life.  The  classical 
teaching  at  every  Public  School  in  Eng- 
land is  pretty  good:  of  course,  there  are 
degrees  of  excellence,  and  in  some  it 
will  be  better  than  in  others,  but  it  is 
good  enough  everywhere  for  Boy's 
modest  requirements.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  guarantee  that  Boy  will  in 
due  course  become  that  which  is  re- 
quired for  him,  a  university  candidate 
for  ordination,  a  little  forethought  will 
ensure  for  you  the  satisfaction  of  feel* 
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ing  that  you  have  done  your  best  to 
secure  this  happy  result 

If  Boy  is  on  good  authority  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  scholar  bqm  peur  ei 
9ans  reproche,  or  even  the  more  or- 
dinary type  of  scholar  for  whom  the 
word  superannuation  has  no  terrors, 
your  field  Is  comparatively  open:  I  use 
the  word  comparatively  with  design, 
as  the  Winchester  authorities,  having 
won  the  right  to  pick  and  choose,  are 
rather  Jealous  of  reserving  vacancies 
for  any  stray  applicant 

'*You  are  not  of  us  and  you  must  not 
be  icith  us,"  said  Mary  Cave  to  George 
Effingham. 

Having  made  this  reservation,  I  may 
fairly  say  that  In  making  your  choice 
of  a  Public  School  you  have  a  perfect 
embarras  de  richease.  According  to  the 
Public  Schools'  Year  Book,  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  establishments  claim 
tl^e  title.  So  far  as  1  know  to  the  con- 
trary, each  one  of  these  may  be  doing 
good  work,  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  such  a  place  as  Abing- 
don—I  quote  it  as  coming  first  in  alpha- 
betical order— is  infringing  a  patent  by 
calling  itself  a  Public  School.  But  you 
will  have  to  subdivide  the  total  number 
by  at  least  four,  and  perhaps  by  five, 
before  you  get  the  number  of  those 
which  are  commonly  accepted  as  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  even  then  old-fashioned 
people  will  say  that  you  have  been  over 
and  above  liberal.  I  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  committing  myself  so  far 
as  to  give  a  "correct  card"  of  Public 
Schools.  A  few  that  I  may  happen  to 
mention  particularly  I  may  in  my  own 
mind  account  as  Public  Schools.  But 
neither  am  I  prepared  to  give  reasons 
for  my  classification,  nor  am  I  likely 
to  mention  the  names  of  quite  twice  as 
many  more  which  I  should  without 
hesitation  place  in  the  same  category. 

Now,  what  do  you  and  his  father 
wish  Boy  to  be  trained  for,  Cornelia? 
What  profession  Is  he  Intended  to  fol- 
low?   The  future  calling  must  always 


be  an  Important  consideration  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  choice  of  a  Public 
School.  True,  indeed,  all  Public 
Schools  are  by  way  of  preparing  for 
all  professions;  but  some  will  be  better 
nurseries  than  others  for  one  particular 
profession.  It  is  an  early  day,  you  may 
say,  to  think  of  Boy*s  profession,  when 
he  is  little  more  than  a  child,  only 
thirteen  or  thereabouts.  But  surely, 
if  he  is  inclined  to  work  at  all,  it  ia 
better  that  he  should  have  something 
more  definite  and  more  substantial  to 
work  for  than  school  prizes,— those 
smartly  bound  books  which  he  proudly 
puts  up  in  a  shelf  at  home,  and  never 
thinks  of  reading. 

"I  allers  like  pickles,  they  looks  com- 
fortable," quofh  a  farmer's  wife.  But 
she  never  ate  them,  though  she  played 
a  remarkably  good  knife  and  fork  on 
the  more  solid  viands.  School  prizes 
are  also  very  comfortable;  but  Boy 
ought— «t  any  rate  by  the  time  that 
he  has  struck  fifteen— to  have  a  more 
solid  ambition.  He  has  long  since  dls-: 
carded  the  early  aspirations  to  become 
huntsman,  postilion,  footman  in  skyblue 
livery,  or  anything  else  that  wears 
bright  colors  and  suggests  a  free-and- 
easy  existence.  Has  nothing  taken  the 
place  of  childhood's  fancies  in  his  mind, 
or  have  you  yourself  never  troubled 
your  head  to  think  of  his  future? 

Sea-going,  In  the  Royal  Navy  at 
least  the  Admiralty  has  already 
tal>ooed  for  him.  That  one  year,  that 
one  very  useless  year.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  a  Public  School,  is  no  longer 
either  recommended  or  enjoined  by  the 
Navy  Regulations.  But  there  is  always 
an  off-chance  that  the  Idea  may  crop 
up  again.  "Vestigia  nulla  retrovBum** 
has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  apply 
to  the  Board  that  rules  the  destiny  of 
our  first  line  of  defence. 

Apart  from  the  Navy,  at  the  time 
when  Boy  enters  the  Public  School  any 
profession  is  Just  a  few  years  in  front 
of  him,  and  the  sooner  he  makes  up 
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Ills  mind  to  work  for  some  definite 
end  in  view,  tlie  more  likely  he  is  to 
sncceed  in  after-life. 

"My  Boy  won't  want  any  profes- 
sion," now  and  again  asserts  the  coun- 
try squire;  **heMl  have  a  biggish  place 
of  bis  own  to  look  after  some  day,  and 
he'll  find  plenty  to  do  there." 

Plenty  to  do  indeed  if  you  are  con- 
templating suicide,  you  dear,  silly  old 
man.  Yet  even  then  he  will  do  well  to 
master  the  first  principles  of  natural 
history,  agriculture,  horticulture,'  forest- 
ry, and  a  few  other  things  besides. 
Apart  from  some  technical  knowledge 
of  this  kind,  In  the  non-sporting  months 
of  the  year,  the  life  of  the  country 
squire  must  be  a  very  tame  and  lack- 
lustre form  of  existence;  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  eldest  son  kicking  his  heels 
about  at  home  while  he  is  waiting  to 
step  into  his  father's  shoes  is  some- 
thing too  melancholy  to  contemplate. 

Por  Boy,  who  has  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  to  be  contented 
either  to  drift  into  a  profession  or  to 
^  on  waiting  and  hoping  that  some- 
thhig  will  turn  up,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  One  perhaps  in  twenty  of  this 
expectant  brotherhood  will  fall  upon 
Ids  legs,  nine  at  least  of  the  remainder 
wiU  end  by  becoming  assistant  masters 
In  private  schools,  not,  indeed,  because 
they  have  any  vocation  for  teaching, 
much  less  a  desire  to  teach,  but  really 
and  truly  taute  de  mieum.  For  a  few 
years  to  come  this  form  of  life  ensures 
tolerable  comfort,  a  sufilciency  of 
pocket-money,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
leisure  to  play  games.  Hence  its  fasci- 
nation for  Uie  careless-minded. 

A  drifter,  my  dear  Cornelia,  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  "waster,"  and  the 
**waster"  is  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  men.  Look  ahead,  then,  my  dear 
lady,  and  see  that  Boy  shall  never  have 
cause  to  turn  round  upon  his  parents 
aod  say  that  it  was  their  want  of  fore- 
sight which,  in  the  first  instance,  al- 
lowed or  encouraged  him  to  drift. 


A  few  tentative  remarks  alK>ut  points 
of  difference  between  various  schools 
iuay  or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  you, 
Cornelia,  and  in  either  case  must  only 
be  regarded  as  so  many  scraps  of  sec- 
ond-hand evidence. 

Eton  shall  come  first,  as  being  at 
once  the  nursing-home  of  the  Landed 
Gentry  of  England  and  the  training- 
ground  of  the  majority  of  our  hered- 
itary legislators,  and  of  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  people's  representatives. 
If  Boy  is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  en- 
dowed with  the  goods  of  this  world, 
and  either  has  political  aspirations  or 
an  inclination  to  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Squirearchy,  send  him  to 
Eton  by  all  means.  There  he  will  inter- 
change ideas  with  boys  of  similar  pros- 
I)ects  and  aspirations  to  his  own,  nor  will 
it  be  to  his  disadvantage  to  find  himself 
rubbing  shoulders  with  a  good  many 
members  of  the  class  whom  Coningsby 
in  the  days  of  his  innocence  designated 
"Infernal  manufacturers."  In  these 
modern  days,  partly  perhaps  with  an 
eye  to  business  in  the  future,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  that  Boy  may  start 
life  on  a  higher  social  level  than  his 
father  did  before  him,  the  wealthy 
tradesman  and  the  successful  specu- 
lator sends  his  son  to  Eton  as  a  matter 
of  course.  These  fathers  are  probably 
wise  in  their  generation.  It  may  be 
possible  on  the  one  hand  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  "cook's  son"  can  borrow 
some  "color  of  the  mind"  from  "the 
son  of  a  belted  earl";  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  well  that  the  "infernal 
manufacturer"  should  at  an  early  age 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  foibles  and 
prejudices  of  a  class  whom  he  may 
some  time  be  called  upon  either  to 
govern  or  to  assist  in  governing  others. 

It  is  equally  impertinent,  I  am  told, 
Cornelia,  to  enquire  either  a  lady's  age 
or  the  length  of  her  husband's  purse. 
But  if  the  cost  of  Boy's  education  be 
a  really  serious  consideration,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  sending  him  to  Bton. 
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It  may  not  be  necessary  for  him  there 
either  to  offer  Mr.  Ormsby  **8iich  a 
bottle  of  champagne  as  you  have  never 
tasted,'*  or  to  have  '^venison  for  din- 
ner every  day"  of  one  term,  or  even 
a  **roa8t  goose"  for  breakfast,  but  he 
will  be  In  a  false  position  If  an  over- 
rigid  and  too  conspicuous  form  of 
economy  Is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
That  very  poor  if  very  perfect  Gentle- 
man of  France,  M.  de  Marsac,  with  his 
"doublet  awry"  and  his  cloak  "worse 
seen  from  the  side  than  the  front," 
and  with  that  Jargon  of  white  lies  that 
his  fine  feelings  forced  him  to  inflict 
upon  his  dying  mother's  ears,  must 
over  and  over  again  have  had  "a  heart 
full  of  bursting,"  as  he  moved  about 
kings'  palaces. 

That  the  teaching  of  Bton  is  excel- 
lent for  him  who  cares  to  learn,  Balliol 
and  New  College  at  Oxford,  King's 
and  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  are  able  to 
testify.  But  one  at  least  out  of  every 
five  men  who  send  their  sons  to  Bton 
win  tell  you  frankly  that  from  his 
point  of  view  the  learning  of  dead 
languages  is  of  very  secondary  Im- 
portance as  compared  with  other  ad- 
vantages offered  by  an  Eton  education. 

Let  me  warn  you,  Cornelia,  that  if 
Boy  be  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
get  a  chill  or  catch  a  cold  on  every 
possible  occasion,  you  will  be  well  ad- 
vised in  sending  him  to  a  Tutor's  House 
rather  than  a  Dame's.  The  Bton 
Dame  of  to-day  commonly  wears  trou- 
sers when  he  walks  abroad,  and  is 
doubtless  a  highly  cultured  individual. 
But  Bton  is  very  conservative  in  its 
Ideas,  and  the  tradition  of  the  elders 
does  not  allow  the  Dame  to  act  as 
Tutor  to  the  boys  in  his  house.  Going 
out  to  "my  Tutor's"  on  a  damp  nl^t 
in  Bton  is  a  distinctly  catch-cold  occu- 
pation. 

If  the  thirty  or  forty  pounds  which 
will  make  all  the  difference  between 
Boy's  comfort  and  discomfort  in  his 
Bton  life  is  really  a  serious  drain  upon 


the  family  purse,  substitute  Dark  Blue 
for  Light  Blue,  and  send  him  to  Har- 
row. "Not  quite  the  same  class  of 
boys  there,"  you  may  say.  Well,  per- 
haps not  quite  the  same,  but  some- 
thing very  like  it.  If  from  Eton  a 
longer  roll  of  Premiers  and  Viceroys, 
from  Harrow  too  a  goodly  list  of  Great 
Men  of  Action. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  these  lines 
were  written,— written,  alas!  I  fancy, 
by  one  of  whom  the  School  on  the 
Hill  can  only  cherish  a  loving  mem- 
ory: 

Who  recks  to-night  of  party  spite 

Or  Irish  agitation. 
Of  dull  debates  or  Estimates 

For  freeing  Education? 
Enough  to  ken  that  Englishmen 

To-night  in  peace  are  sleeping. 
While   Schools  and   Farms  and   Fleet 
and  Arms 

Are  safe  in  Harrow's  keeping. 

There  will  certainly  be  nothing  lost 
in  the  way  of  good  education,  and  an- 
other drop  of  we  will  say  thirty  pounds 
in  the  School  bill  If  Boy  goes  either 
to  Winchester  or  to  Rugby.  If  at  either 
of  these  schools  he  chances  to  be  less 
well  fed  than  the  Etonian  is  reputed 
to  be,  it  will  be  rather  because  the 
latter,  drawn  trom  a  wealthier  class, 
may  happen  to  be  more  liberally  sup- 
plied with  pocket-money  and  eatables 
from  home  than  because  the  ordinary 
school-dietary  of  one  school  differs  ma- 
terially either  in  quality  or  qtantlty 
from  that  of  another.  In  contrasting 
Winchester  and  Bton,  while  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  successes  of  the 
Etonian  King's  Scholars  at  Cambridge 
are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
New  College  Winchester  Scholars  at 
Oxford,  it  is  probable  that  the  Win- 
chester system  of  education  gets  more 
good  work  out  of  the  Commoner  than 
does  the  Bton  system  out  of  the  Oppi- 
dan. And  I  think  It  will  be  found  that 
the  ranks  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  "Learned  Professions"  are 
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more  largely  recmked  from  Winchester 
than  from  anj  other  Public  SchooL 

Possibly  on  the  principle  |{  ^a0«r 
J^yo^  t^  exclosiveness  of  Winchester 
tends  to  this  result.  It  is  not  easy, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  for 
any  boy  to  become  a  Wykehamist  ex- 
cept by  open  competition  unless  he  is 
duly  qualified  by  right  of  heredity. 
Now  and  again  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  that  at  least  every  other 
boy  at  Winchester  is  a  Radical.  I  do  not 
In  any  way  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement;  but  if  it  be  even  partially 
true,  it  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Radical  is  at  least 
as  Jealous  of  conserving  what  he 
deems  to  be  his  own  as  the  so-called 
Conservative.  The  Rugby  of  Arnold's 
time,  when  the  mail-coach  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  was  pretty  well  the 
one  and  only  school  for  the  Midland 
squire's  and  parson's  sons  who— to 
parody  Mr.  Trevelyan— may  be  said  to 
''have  made  the  name  of  Rugby  great," 
without,  however,  running  her  "deep 
in  debt."  If,  since  the  railway  has 
supplanted  the  mail-coach  and  the  post- 
chaise,  Laurence  Sheriffe's  Founda- 
tion has  rather  lost  its  original  char- 
acter, time  has  in  no  degree  impaired 
its  efficiency  as  an  educational  centre. 
The  vitality  of  the  oldest  of  our  Mid- 
land schools  may  be  gauged  by  the 
facts  that  after  a  period  of  temporary 
depression  it  has  for  some  years  past 
been  full  to  overflowing,  and  that  its 
list  of  University  distinctions  will- 
Winchester  only  excepted— bear  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  school 
of  the  size.  "Rough  and  ready"  is  the 
double-barrelled  epithet— or  may  I  call 
it  compliment?— that  1  have  sometimes 
heard  applied  to  the  school-life  at 
Rugby.  It  is  probably  less  rough  and 
ready  than  it  was  in  Tom  Brown's 
time,  and  after  all,  Cornelia,  Boy  is  not 
made  of  gingerbread. 

If  you  wish   to   secure   for  Boy  a 
good  education  at  a  still  smaller  cost, 


you  can  have  the  pick  of  quite  a  doeen 
excellent  schools,  where  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  his  behalf  may  be 
roughly  put  down  at  from  £120  to 
£130.  He  who  is  counting  the  cost  of 
taking  a  house  will  add  to  the  rent  at 
least  another  quarter— at  the  present 
rate  of  progression  this  promises  fair  to 
become  a  half— for  rates  and  taxes. 
A  similar  addition  must  be  made  to 
the  figures  given  by  the  "Public 
Schools'  Year  Book"  as  "necessary  an- 
nual expenses,"  by  way  of  covering 
such  items  as  pocket-money.  Journey- 
money,  books,  and  so  forth.  At  each 
and  every  one  of  this  last-mentioned 
group  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  Boy  will  be  sufficiently  well-pre- 
pared for  the  Honor  Schools  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Shrewsbury 
still  turns  out  its  yearly  tale  of  great 
Greek  scholars;  Cheltenham  and  Well- 
ington make  a  specialty  of  preparing 
for  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  ex- 
aminations; Tonbridge,  and  perhaps, 
next  to  Tonbridge,  Clifton,  seems  to 
offer  most  advantages  to  the  boy 
whose  heart  is  set  on  engineering; 
Marlborough,  especially  liberal  in  the 
way  of  cheapening  education  to  the 
parson's  son,  wins  honors  galore  in 
nearly  every  direction;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  Oundle,  a  very  modest 
and  economical  establishment,  gains 
many  distinctions  in  mechanical  and 
physical  science. 

Day  boys,  or  home  boarders,  are 
countenanced  rather  than  encouraged 
at  several  of  even  the  highest  grade 
Public  Schools.  But  in  the  matter  of 
sending  Boy  as  a  day  boarder,  my  ad- 
vice to  you,  Cornelia,  except  under 
stress  of  dire  necessity,  is  briefly 
"Don't  I"  In  theory  It  may  sound  an 
enchanting  thing  to  keep  Boy  under 
your  own  eye  and  at  the  same  time 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  Public  School 
education;  but  hi  practice  he  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  rank  as  "neither 
flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring." 
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Btlll,  if  the  purse  be  very  limited,  let 
me  recommend  you  to  move  your  goods 
and  chattels.  Boy  included,  either  to 
Bedford  or  to  Manchester.  If,  as  In 
Dr.  Bircb*8  establishment,  it  is  possi- 


ble that  "noblemen  hare  been  rather 
scarce'*  at  both  these  tralning-gronnds, 
the  quality  of  the  education  is  unde- 
niable. 
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Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Mikados,  unspoiled  by  Western  in- 
fluences, as  though  separated  from  the 
external  world  by  her  purple  chain  of 
guardian  hills,  remains  the  heart  and 
centre  of  Old  Japan.  The  province 
of  Yamato  was  the  earliest  seat  of 
government,  but  the  actual  site  of  the 
royal  palace  was  changed  under  every 
reign,  owing  to  the  prevailing  custom 
of  discarding  the  dwelling  of  a  de- 
ceased father.  In  consequence  of  this 
fashion  a  new  capital,  created  by  the 
needs  of  the  court,  sprang  up  round 
the  imperial  residence,  until  the  eighth 
century  modified  the  inconvenient  prac- 
tice. At  this  epoch  the  change  of  lo- 
cality practically  ceased,  although  the 
palace  was  occasionally  rebuilt,  for 
the  dilated  area  of  habitation  and  the 
consolidation  of  trade  forbade  the  de- 
sertion of  the  populous  city,  and  the 
]iikado*8  court,  save  for  a  few  brief 
ab^nces,  remained  there  until  his  res- 
toration to  power  on  the  fall  of  the 
Shogunate  in  1868.  Streets  and 
palaces,  composed  entirely  of  wood, 
were  frequently  burnt  down,  but  in- 
variably rebuilt  in  the  same  style. 
Hlerango  (the  City  of  Peace)  became 
Miyako,  or  Kyoto,  the  former  being 
the  Japanese,  the  latter  the  Chinese 
term  for  a  metropolis. 

The  enforced  seclusion  of  the  Mi- 
kado, worshipped  as  a  god  but  retain- 
ing a  mere  shadow  of  authority,  prob- 
ably helped  to  consolidate  the  sacred 
capital,  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  noble 
temples   under  the  shadow  of  those 


solemn  groves  which  individualize  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  Japan.  The 
modern  city  has  shrunk  to  half  the 
original  size,  and  from  the  lofty  ter- 
races of  Maruyama,  consecrated  by  a 
thousand  deathless  memories,  a  golden 
sea  of  ripening  rice  now  sweeps  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  gray 
mass  of  broad-eaved  houses.  A 
shrunken  river  flows  through  an  ex- 
panse of  gravel,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges;  the  black  gables  and  white 
walls  of  the  Shogun's  castle  break  the 
level  outlines,  and  in  the  steep  roofs 
of  the  ancient  palace  we  trace  that 
contour  of  a  Shinto  temple  which  as- 
sociated the  deified  monarch  with  the 
myriad  divinities  of  his  ancestral  creed. 
Here  and  there  a  scarlet  gateway 
stands  out  against  the  blackness  of 
cedar  and  pine,  a  gleam  of  gold  or  lac- 
quer on  architrave  and  cornice  Indicat- 
ing some  temple  hidden  in  the  deep 
shade  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Kyoto  re- 
mains the  priceless  reliquary  of 
Japan's  golden  age,  when  art  and 
chivalry  vied  with  war  and  conquest 
in  moulding  the  fortunes  of  the  nation. 
The  annals  of  the  past  were  often 
written  in  blood,  but  the  cruelties  blot- 
ting many  a  stirring  record  frequently 
resulted  from  that  exaggeration  of 
sentiment  which  turns  a  virtue  Into 
the  correlative  vice. 

A  shady  walk  extends  for  several 
miles  under  the  pines  and  crypto- 
merias  of  temple  grounds  on  the 
green  hillside,  surely  an  Ideal  haunt 
of  forest-gods!    Only  a  vague  murmur 
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floats  iqywards  from  the  dty  to  these 
mos^  terraces,  cool  and  dim  beneath 
the  fretted  booghs.  A  few  pink  lotos- 
cojf%  linger  among  their  yellowing 
leaves  on  the  sacred  ponds  crossed  by 
homp-backed  bridges,  and  the  tall 
lanterns  of  stone  and  bronze,  green 
with  the  damp  and  lichen  of  centuries, 
^Te  an  aspect  of  hoary  antiquity  to 
these  groves  of  Old  Japan.  The  aro- 
matic fragrance  of  the  slumbrous  air, 
thrilled  by  a  lulling  melody  as  of 
murmuring  harps,  suggest  a  world  of 
dreams  and  fancies;  and  the  towering 
conifers,  in  their  stately  growth  and 
pyramidal  solidity,  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  order  and  precision  into  the 
rocky  landscape,  rendering  it  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  solemnities  of  religion. 
These  typical  trees  of  Japan  have  been 
regarded  as  the  divining  rods  of  earth, 
which  discover  water  in  the  thirsty 
wilderness,  and,  like  the  rod  of  Moses, 
smite  the  barren  rock  to  reveal  the 
living  fountain.  This  natural  truth 
underlies  the  Chinese  proverb,  that 
'"The  mightiest  rivers  are  cradled  in 
the  needles  of  the  pine,"  a  conception 
originating  in  the  fact  of  the  forked 
boughs  condensing  and  distilling  the 
passing  clouds  which  percolate  the 
crags  and  flow  in  streams  down  the 
valleys. 

The  city  of  Kyoto  attracted  the  en- 
tire resources  of  the  empire,  which 
consecrated  art,  genius,  and  wealth  to 
the  service  of  religion.  All  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Maruyama  are  holy  ground, 
and  the  further  hills  bristle  with  gray 
temples,  red  pagodas,  and  yellow- 
walled  monasteries,  approached  by  long 
avenues  and  mouldering  stairways, 
still  trodden  by  myriad  pilgrim  feet 
The  eastern  and  western  Hengwanji, 
each  temple  a  blaze  of  gold  and  ver- 
milion, its  carved  brown  woodwork 
picked  out  with  white  in  the  fashion 
peculiar  to  the  Monto  sect  of  Buddh- 
ists, contain  state-rooms  for  the  use 
of    the    Mikado.      The    screens    and 


scrolls  of  gold  leaf  ad<»iied  with  oym^ 
bolical  flowers,  water-birds,  and  snowy 
landscapes,  diiq)lay  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  Japanese  art  A  certain  deli- 
cate austerity  belongs  to  these  ex- 
quisite  rooms,  with  their  tender  color- 
ing and  pale  mats  of  finest  workman- 
ship but  thickest  texture.  The  Buddh- 
ist temples  at  the  present  day  only 
number  a  third  of  the  Shinto  sanc- 
tuaries, which  Government  Influence 
supports  and  encourages;  but  in  spite 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  Shinto 
temples,  and  the  eighty  thousand 
shrines  of  Buddhism,  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  New  Japan,  like  that  of 
India,  loudly  proclaims  itself  agnostic, 
or  avowedly  atheistic.  The  national 
love  of  flowers  is  immortalized  on  a 
hundred  golden  screens;  lilac  coils  of 
drooping  wistaria  cover  cornice  and 
gallery;  rosy  plum-blossom,  sprinkled 
with  snow,  alt^*nates  with  the  double 
cherry  of  the  later  spring-time;  and 
life-size  trees  of  reddening  peach  or 
scarlet  maple,  painted  on  oval  panels, 
are  encircled  with  willow  and  bamboo, 
forming  rustic  frames.  Cruel  ven- 
geance and  savage  torture  were  Inte- 
gral parts  of  Japanese  warfare  and 
conquest;  but  In  the  Intervals  of  calm 
between  the  frequent  storms,  the  re- 
lentless warrior  mused  beneath  the 
blossoming  boughs,  composed  poems 
in  their  praise,  and  when  nightfall 
turned  his  fantastic  garden  into  a 
dreamland  of  sable  and  silver,  sought 
inspiration  from  '*moon-gazing,'*  as  he 
mounted  a  heap  of  sand  placed  fbr  this 
sentimental  purpose  on  the  brink  of  a 
miniature  lake.  Religious  feeling  re- 
sults in  unfamiliar  forms  of  self-sacri- 
flce,  and  long  black  ropes  of  human 
hair  swing  from  temple  rafters,  one 
huge  cable,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  having  been  given  by  four  thou- 
sand women  of  the  province  too  poor 
to  make  any  other  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  faith.  The  cost  of  the  sacri- 
fice can  only  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
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that  tlie  oncoTered  chevelure,  always 
elaborately  drested,  is  thf»  pride  of 
Japanese  womanhood;  and  a  different 
style  of  coiffure  marks  each  special 
epoch  of  existence,  as  child,  maiden, 
wife,  or  widow.  Though  dire  poverty 
may  forbid  many  innocent  vanities  of 
happy  girlhood,  and  life  itself  be  sup- 
ported on  starvation  rations,  money 
most  be  found  for  the  hairdresser  to 
mould  the  black  tresses  into  the  sem- 
blance of  polished  marble,  with  the 
camellia  oil  which  keeps  in  place  each 
shining  loop  In  this  crown  of  glory. 

Tea-houses  and  baths  creep  up  to  the 
temple  grounds,  and  below  the  great 
Qlon  sanctuary  a  pleasure  fair  is  in 
full  swing,  that  the  worshippers  may 
intermingle  earthly  delights  with 
spiritual  experiences.  Flowers,  incense- 
sticks,  candles,  and  images  stand  amid 
peepshows  and  merry-go-rounds,  a 
quasi-religious  aspect  belonging  to  the 
rows  of  targets,  formed  by  brightly 
colored  figures  of  Daruma,  a  celebrated 
Buddhist  anchorite,  who  sailed  across 
from  Korea  on  a  floating  rush-leaf,  and 
sat  in  contemplation  until  his  cramped 
legs  fell  off.  Archery,  always  a  fa- 
vorite amusement  In  Japan,  borrovni 
double  Best  ftom  this  pious  association, 
and  shouts  of  applause  greet  a  skilful 
marksman  whose  arrow  has  lodged  in 
the  mouth  of  the  long-suffering  Daru- 
ma who  now  plays  the  part  of  a  Japan- 
ese St  Sebastian. 

Through  green  thicketsof  bamboo  and 
camellio  roped  with  twisting  wistaria 
bousrhs,  up  noble  stairways,  and  along 
mossy  terraces,  bordered  by  woodlands 
with  imperial  tombs  in  their  shade, 
we  reach  the  red  pagoda  of  Yasaka,  the 
bronze  bells  green  with  the  rust  of  a 
thousand  years>  and  the  silvery  ver- 
dure of  a  giant  wistaria  climbing  to  the 
gray  tiles  of  the  mossy  roof.  The 
lower  slope  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
Klomidsu  temple  contains  the  many- 
colored  porcelain  shops  of  Teapot-hill, 
the    narrow    streets    crowded    with 


gaily-clad  pilgrims  chaffering  at  cheap 
stalls  for  yellow  Buddhas,  figures  of 
Inari,  the  Rice  Goddess  with  her 
guardian  foxes,  or  of  the  divine  Kwan- 
non,  the  popular  Goddess  of  Mercy  in 
her  varying  personality  as  the  Bleven- 
faced,  the  Horse-headed,  or  the  Thou> 
sand-haDded,  for  the  Kiomidzu  temple 
enshrines  one  of  the  thirty-three  mirac- 
ulous Kwannons  of  Japan.  Priests 
in  huge  straw  hats  hold  alms-bowls  at 
the  gate,  and  sell  the  rosaries  bun^ 
round  their  necks  by  hundreds.  Weary 
pilgrims  sustain  their  devotions  by 
n^inute  cups  of  green  tea  from  the 
straw-thatched  sheds  erected  in  the 
temple  grounds.  Girls,  in  gray  robes 
open  to  show  soft  pink  folds  round 
each  brown  neck,  are  casting  pebbles- 
at  a  gray  shrine,  but  the  sacrilege  ia 
only  apparent,  for  each  stone  repre* 
sents  a  prayer.  Happy  indeed  is  the 
worshipper  whose  steady  aim  lands  a 
pebble  on  the  mossy  lap  or  fended  arma 
of  the  battered  Buddha,  for  the  petition 
he  retains  must  needs  be  answered* 
The  booming  of  the  gongs  sounds  a 
melodious  accompaniment  to  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  in  the  crowded  temple, 
where  blue  clouds  of  incense  veil  the 
golden  face  of  the  colossal  Kwannou 
above  an  altar  two  hundred  feet  long. 
Young  men  and  maidens  leave  the 
gentle  Goddess  of  Mercy  to  the  devo- 
tions of  their  elders,  and  fiock  to  a 
second  temple,  dedicated  to  Amida, 
God  of  Boundless  Light,  but  contain- 
ini^  the  trelllsed  shrine  of  a  minor 
divinity  who  guards  the  interests  of 
faithful  lovers.  Folded  strips  of  paper,, 
inscribed  with  private  prayers,  are 
tied  to  the  bamboo  lattice;  but  if  these 
love-lorn  petitions  be  handled  by  other 
fingers  than  those  of  the  writer,  the 
supplication  remains  unanswered,  for 
love  is  the  secret  of  life,  and  no  pro- 
fane touch  must  tarnish  the  purity  of 
the  priceless  pearL  The  poetic  idea 
appeals  to  the  popular  heart  in  this 
land  of  imagery  and  symbolism,  for 
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poetry  ia  the  one  indissoliible  link 
whereby  an  ethical  truth  binda  itaelf 
to  the  aonl  of  the  Japanese. 

The  great  bell  of  the  grand  Chlon 
Temple  tolls  a  diapason  to  the  tremu- 
Ions  ecboea  of  the  silvery  gongs,  but 
the  colossal  sanctuary  above  the  moss- 
covered  embankments  is  deserted  in 
the  glory  of  declining  day,  as  we  wan* 
der  through  the  dusky  splendor  of  the 
golden  Interior.  Great  monasteries 
flank  the  outer  courts  of  hoary  temples, 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Monto  Order 
being  the  seventy-third  of  his  race  to 
occupy  this  exalted  position,  belonging 
to  the  highest  grade  of  Japanese  nobil- 
ity. Tbis  branch  of  Buddhism  dis- 
cards the  asceticism  of  the  original 
creed,  but  spiritualises  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  and  regards  Nirvana 
as  a  state  of  conscious  peace  rather 
than  of  annihilation.  The  temples  of 
Kyoto  are  legion,  and  only  a  brief 
notice  can  be  given  of  those  to  which 
some  special  interest  is  attached  In 
this  city  of  ancient  faith. 

Beyond  the  curiously  shaped  Specta- 
cle Bridge  over  e  broad  lotus-pool,  a 
stone  monument  covers  a  heap  of 
salted  human  ears,  cut  off  by  the 
Samurai  of  the  Sbogun  Hideyoshl  in 
Korea,  oud  brought  to  Japan  as  a 
trophy  of  victory.  In  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful Otani  temples  priests  are  chant- 
ing alternately  Japanese  and  Chinese 
lyrics  of  divine  and  heroic  exploits.  In 
another  gold-screened  chapel  nuns  in 
blue  and  white  sit  at  the  feet  of  a 
yellow-robed  monk,  who  reads  aloud 
the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  gilded 
Buddha  of  the  Daibutau  temple  is 
rivalled  by  the  thirty  thousand  braxen 
images  of  Kwannon  in  the  vast  gal- 
leries of  San  Ju-San  Jendo,  for  Kyoto, 
as  the  Mecca  of  Japan,  ofTers  an  end- 
less variety  of  sacred  and  historic  me- 
morials for  the  contemplation  of  the 
faithful.  At  the  autumn  rice-harvest 
the  first-fruits  of  this  national  stafT  of 
life  are  offered  to  the  gods,  not  only  In 


Shinto  templea,  but  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  palace  chapel,  and  by  all  his  sulh 
jects,  from  the  proudest  prince  to  the 
poorest  coolie,  who  casts  his  handful 
of  hardly  earned  rice  on  the  little  an- 
cestral altar  of  his  humble  home,  be- 
seeching Inari  to  accept  and  bless  the 
gift  Kbe  bestows.  The  great  Shinto 
temple  of  Inari  at  Kyoto  is  the  model 
of  all  other  shrines  dedicated  to  this 
popular  divinity,  for  on  this  lonely  hill- 
side twelve  hundred  years  ago  Inari 
was  supposed  to  manifest  herself  to 
mortals.  A  colonsal  red  gateway  and 
a  fligbt  of  moss-grown  steps  lead  to 
the  main  entrance  flanked  by  the  great 
stone  foxes  which  guard  every  tem- 
ple of  Inari,  and  symbolise  the  god- 
dess worshipped  under  their  form. 
Japanese  superstition  regards  the  fox 
with  abject  terror;  his  craft  and  cun- 
ning are  celebrated  in  legendary  bal- 
lads, and  a  condition  of  mental  dis- 
order known  as  "possession  by  the 
fox,*'  is  a  common  belief,  bringing 
crowds  of  devotees  to  Inari's  temples, 
either  to  pray  for  the  exorcism  of  the 
demoniac  Uifluence,  or  to  avert  the 
danger  of  falling  under  the  dreadful 
spelL  Dark  curtains  hang  before  the 
mysterious  shrine  of  the  goddess:  wire 
cages  cover  granite  foxes  on  tall 
columns,  that  no  bird  may  rest  upon 
their  sacred  forms;  and  the  metal  mir- 
rors of  Shinto  magic  adorn  the  pillared 
portico.  At  either  end  of  the  long 
verandah,  we  trace  in  the  gilt  Koma- 
ina  and  Ama-ima,  with  their  blue  and 
green  names,  the  prototype  of  the  fa- 
miliar Uon  and  Unicom,  evidently 
derived  from  an  unknown  origin  of 
fabulous  antiquity.  Numerous  smaller 
shrines  crown  pine-clad  knoll  and 
mouldering  terrace,  approached  by 
flights  of  steps  hollowed  by  the  age- 
long ascent  of  pilgrim  processions. 
Four  hundred  scarlet  gateways  form 
long  colonnades  for  the  ceremonial  cir- 
cuit of  the  mountain  hollows,  where 
numerous  fox-holes  denote  the  bodily 
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presence  of  the  sacred  animals.  Moss- 
grown  boulders*  Inscribed  with  prayers 
and  marked  by  little  gates  as  dedicated 
to  Inari,  deprecate  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical Ills  attributed  to  the  power  of  the 
fox;  but  even  on  this  demon-haunted 
bill  a  straw-thatched  tea-house  stands 
in  close  proximity  to  every  shrine,  and 
offers  a  feeble  but  welcome  solace  to 
the  terror-stricken  worshipper,  who 
frequently  paces  the  red  colonnade  all 
night  long  that  some  wandering  fox 
may  hear  the  chanted  litany  and  whis- 
per it  in  the  ear  of  Inart 

On  the   night  of  a  temple  festiral 
the  streets  of  Kyoto  are  ablase  with 
colored   lanterns;  the  sacred  pony  of 
the    tutelary    god    Is    ridden    by    the 
Shinto  High  Priest;  long  banners,  red, 
yellow,  and  green,  ware  in  the  wind 
as  their  bearers  dance  In  wild  gyra- 
tions,  the  bamboo  poles  tipped  with 
spaiiLllog  brazen  ornaments  and  sway- 
ing In  rhythmic  movement    Stacks  of 
lighted    lanterns    bearing    the    temple 
crest,  generally  a  flower  in  red  or  blue, 
tre  borne  In  the  gay  procession;  every 
house  la  <^>en,  the  paper  screens  drawn 
to  show  the  lighted  altar  heaped  with 
offerings  of  rice  and  flowers  to  the 
guardian  god,  a  gilded  figure,  further 
tdomed  with  the  full  dress  Insignia  of 
ictrlet  bib  or  pink  pinafore.    Strips  of 
paper    inscribed   with   prayers    flutter 
from  taO  staves,  and  every  man,  wom- 
an, or  child  in  the  street  adds  to  the 
feast  of  color  by  a  brilliant  lantern 
bdd  on  a  stick,  a  gaudy  kite,  or  a  flag 
with  the  red  disc  of  the  Rising  Sun,  or 
the  Imperial  Ghrysantnemum,   traced 
OB    the     white    or    yellow     surface. 
Guitars  twang  in  every  verandah,  al- 
tfraattng  with  the  long-necked  lute,  the 
btrberic  music  blending  curiously  with 
the  joyous  voices  of  the  processional 
throngs.      Masked    dancers    vary    the 
performance;  drums  beat,  and  children, 
nionlBg  in  and  out  of  the  ceremonial 
pnicesslon  with  the  liberty  always  ac- 
corded to  them  in  Japan,  supplement 


the  performances  of  the  authorised 
drummers  by  vigorous  blows  from  tiny 
fist,  lantern-stick,  or  flr-bough  plucked 
from  the  roadside.  Little  faces  are  hid- 
den by  grim  masks  of  gods  or  monsters, 
with  red  silk  manes  streaming  in  the 
breeze,  and  boys,  carrying  green 
branches,  wear  the  white  fox-head,  the 
long  ears  and  sharp  teeth  peeping 
through  the  rustling  leaves.  Amid  the 
fantastic  absurdities  of  religious  cere- 
monial a  mystic  suggestion  of  remote 
antiquity  underlies  external  frivolity. 
Mirth  sometimes  merges  into  the  fear 
which  it  strives  to  drown,  for  the  gods 
are  watching  with  their  thousand  eyes, 
and  the  garnered  influences  of  un- 
counted centuries  still  bind  the  soul 
of  the  populace  with  heredity's  eternal 
chains. 

The  gold  and  silver  pavilions,  known 
as  Kinkakuji  and  Glnkakuji,  on  either 
side  of  the  city,  were  quasi-monastic 
abodes  of  the  early  Shoguns,  who  fre> 
quently  ended  a  stormy  career  in  the 
religious  life.  Sometimes  the  fortunes 
of  war  deserted  the  luckless  Tycoon, 
and  he  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world, 
owing  to  straits  of  poverty,  or  perr 
sonal  unpopularity,  which  rendered  the 
insecure  position  of  a  usurper  practi- 
cally untenable.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Ashlkaga  Shoguns»  who  built  these 
pavilions,  began  in  the  fourth  century 
and  lasted  for  two  hundred  years. 
During  this  period  the  long  War  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  took  place,  and 
though  the  memory  of  the  artistic  Sho- 
gun  who  erected  the  golden  pavilion 
is  execrated  on  account  of  his  paying 
tribute  to  China,  it  is  immortalized  by 
his  palace  on  the  lotus-lake  of  the 
garden  which  serves  as  a  model  for  the 
artificial  landscapes  of  Chinese  origin 
reproduced  by  Japanese  horticulture. 
Rock,  stream,  and  stepplug-stooes, 
dwarfed  fir-tree,  fairy  bridge,  and 
miniature  cascade,  often  form  sketclies 
of  some  extensive  laudxcape  well- 
known  and  easily  recognized.    A  tiny 
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B^jiyama  is  a  favorite  object  In  this 
quaint  gardening,  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  pine- woods  on  doll's  bouse  scale, 
like  a  small  etcbing  of  a  colossal  pic- 
ture.. Beautiful  Kinkakujl,  sbadowed 
by  an  immemorial  pine-tree  clipped  into 
tbe  sbape  of  a  green  Junk  in  full  sail, 
is,  bowever,  eclipsed  by  tbe  greater 
cbarm  of  tbe  smaller  Ginkakuji,  tbe 
silver  pavilion  of  a  later  date. 

On  an  afternoon  of  a  mellow  Octo- 
ber we  set  fortb  by  a  beautiful  country 
road  skirting  tbe  wooded  declivities  of 
the     nortbem    bills.       Temples     and 
monasteries,     approacbed     by     moss- 
grown    steps,    bide    in    tbe    sbadowy 
aisles    of    cryptomeria    and    campbor 
trees,  ringed  with  tbe  records  of  buried 
centuries  scored  on  red  boles  of  enor- 
mous    girtb     and     beigbt.       At     tbe 
great  Kurodani  monastery  yellow-robed 
Buddbist  novices  are  playing  lawn-ten- 
nis in  a  stone  court,  where  a  fountain 
spouts  from  a  dragon's  moss-lined  jaws 
into  a  carved  basin  lined  with  dripping 
fronds  of  pale  green  fern.    Black  ilex 
end  reddening  maple  vary  the  dark 
verdure  of  the  fretted  pines,  and  be- 
yond the  latticed  screens  of  a  lacquered 
temple  a  golden  Buddha  dreams  among 
the    shadows    of    his    dusky    shrine. 
Arching   vistas    of   feathery   bamboo, 
with    yellow    stems    balding    in    tbe 
breeze,  border  the  terraced  rice-flelds 
which  extend  to  the  gates  of  Ginkaku- 
ji, whither  the  sestbetic  Shogun  Yoshi- 
masha  retired  after  his  abdication.  This 
two-storeyed   silver   pavilion    imitates 
the  older  Kinkakuji,  but  offers  ai  more 
complete  illustration  of  contemporary 
Ideas.     Sliding  screens  of  black  and 
white,  painted  by  medieval  artists,  en- 
close the  Shogun's  private  apartments, 
and  three  modem  chambers  reproduce 
a   decayed    suite   of  rooms    formerly 
used  for  incense  parties  and  for  prac- 
tice in  the  aesthetic  art  of  'Incense- 
sniffing.*'     Cream-tinted  paper  screens 
faintly    traced    with    shadowy    plum- 
bkmoms,    surround    the    famous    tea- 


room, wherein  the  great  Yosbimasha 
evolved  the  stilted  observances  of 
cha-fuhyu^  tbe  ceremonial  tea-drinking, 
probably  devised  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing tbe  peace  between  tbe  Shogun  and 
bis  vassals,  tbe  formularies  of  the  en- 
tertainment requiring  undivided  atten- 
tion and  scrupulous  exactitude.  A  life* 
like  statue  of  Yosbimasha,  in  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  gains  additional  im- 
portance from  tbe  surrounding  empti- 
ness of  rooms  only  furnished  with 
delicately  painted  screens,  hanging- 
scrolls  grotesque  but  priceless,  and 
straw-colored  mats  of  finest  texture. 

Ater  all  this  sight-seeing  an  offer  of 
*'0  cha  (the  honorable  tea)"  was  most 
welcome,  and  we  subsided  on  the  soft 
mats  while  tbe  old  priest  who  inhabits. 
Ginkakuji    prepared     the    ceremonial 
beverage.     Tea-box   and   bowl,   spoon 
and  whisk,  kept  in  silken  bags,  are  of 
simple  form,  but  of  priceless  value  from 
age  and   association.     The   powdered 
tea,  like  green  gruel,  is  served  in  red 
lacquer  cups  and  beaten  up  to  foam 
with  the  bamboo  whisk.    Little  cakea 
coated  with  white  sugar  are  offered 
by  a  kneeling  novice  on  a  scarlet  tray. 
Tbe  old  Buddbist   appears  somewhat 
weary  of  his  oft  repeated  task,  and  tbe 
ignorance  of  the  heretics  suggests  an 
abbreviated   version  of  the  ceremony^ 
though  every  turn  of  wrist  and  finger 
is  tbe  result  of  profound  study.     An 
authorised  number  of  bows  and  sips  ifr 
enjoined  on  the  recipient,  but  the  in- 
flated  emptiness  of  the  performance- 
in  the  hands  of  this  prosaic  exponent 
lacks  the  living  interest  lent  to  it  by 
the  graceful  geisha  of  the  Kyoto  tea- 
houses. 

The  blue  waters  of  Lake  Biwa,  so- 
called  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to- 
the  long-nicked  native  guitar,  were 
famous  under  another  name,  as  sug- 
gesting those  Bight  Beauties  of  Omi, 
continually  painted  on  screen,  fan,,  and 
scroll  These  pictures  are  known  3» 
the  Autumn  Moon,  the  Sunset  O^ow,. 
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the  SaiUng  Junks,  the  Monastery  Bell, 
the  Breezy  Sky,  the  Rainy  TwUight, 
the  Evening  Snow,  and  the  Flight  of 
^ild  Geese.  The  conventional  sub- 
jects are  adaptations  of  eight  Chinese 
landscapes,  for  Japan,  though  phenom- 
enally quick  to  follow,  derives  rather 
than  originates  her  pictorial  ideas. 
The  fascination  of  Kyoto  grows  as  the 
varied  skein  of  history  disentangles  it- 
self, and  the  manifold  associations  as- 
sume due  proportions  in  the  artistic 
whole.  Religion  mingles  itself  so  in- 
extricably with  the  story  of  Japan, 
that  no  clear  outline  of  the  past  can 
be  traced  until  this  fact  is  assimilated. 
No  arbitrary  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  sacred  and  secular  interest 
of  the  eastern  capital,  for  the  palace 
becomes  a  temple,  and  the  temple  a 
palace,  in  that  interchange  of  ideas 
inseparable  from  Japanese  royalty  and 
priesthood,  an  example  of  Church  and 
State  in  uncompromisiug  form. 

The    Nljo     castle    of    the    Shogun 
Jeyasu,  a  mass  of  beetling  gables  and 
bladtened  eaves,  is  internally  resplen- 
dent  with    gorgeous   coloring;    forked 
boughs  of  life-sized  pines  painted  on  a 
golden  background  of  glittering  walls 
and  alternating  with  bamboo  or  plum- 
blossoms,  the  emblems  of  long  life,  met 
the  Shogun's  eye  on  every  side.    Suites 
of   gilded    rooms    with    red-lacquered 
steps  mark  the  exact  gradations  of  a 
feudal  household,  and  beyond  the  an- 
cient  stage    for    the    semi-sacred    No 
Dance  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Magic 
Mirror,  known  as  the  Fearful  Place, 
where  ominous  shadows  from  the  un- 
seen world  thronged  the  brooding  dark- 
ness.   The  trefoil  crest  of  the  Tukoga- 
was  is   everywhere  replaced   by   the 
Imperial     Ohrysanthemunn     but     the 
q^lendid  rooms  with  their  treasures  of 
carving  and  metal  work  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged  in  this  noble  relic 
of   the    feudal   past      The    Mikado's 
palace  covered  thirty  acres  of  ground, 
though  tiie   dwellings  of  the  nobles, 
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and  the  massive  exterior  rampart  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  have  been  re- 
moved. Four  suburb  gateways,  their 
black  gables  brightened  with  gilded 
chrysanthemums,  pierce  the  yellow 
walls  of  the  spacious  area  still  re- 
tained; the  southern  gate  being  re- 
served for  the  Emperor,  in  accordance 
with  the  Oriental  idea  of  guarding  him 
from  the  evil  influences  borne  on  the 
northeast  wind.  English  experience 
testifies  to  the  physical  ills  of  the  black 
northeaster,  but  to  the  Oriental  the 
fierce  blast  is  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  demoniacal  force.  The  palace 
suggests  a  Shinto  temple,  for  the  di- 
vine Mikado  must  needs  be  lodged 
like  a  god,  under  the  deep  thatch  and 
rough  woodwork  which  retained,  in 
sweeping  roof  and  upcurved  eaves  ris- 
ing above  the  surrounding  houses,  the 
immemorial  type  of  a  Tartar  encamp- 
ment. These  sweeping  curves^  origin- 
ally suggested  by  the  folds  of  Mongo- 
lian tents,  recall  a  nomadic  past  beyond 
numerical  testimony,  when  some  ebb- 
ing of  that  Western  wave  which  bore 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  towards  the 
setting  sun  floated  the  aboriginal  set- 
tlers of  Japan  to  the  eastern  sea  en- 
circling their  future  home.  The  hair- 
cloth tent  of  the  past  takes  permanent 
form  in  hut,  palace,  or  temple,  and  re- 
mains the  ineradicable  architectural 
design  imprinted  on  the  native  mind. 

A  wild  cherry-tree  and  a  wild  orange- 
tree,  of  fabulous  age,  flank  the  en- 
trance, and  represent  two  ancient  ranks 
of  Samurai,  long  since  disbanded,  but 
memorialized  by  the  living  efiSgy  of 
each  military  crest  Elaborate  sym- 
bolism marks  every  detail  of  the 
rambling  ediflce.  Two  tall  bamboos^ 
signifying  two  vanished  kingdoms  of 
China,  grow  outside  the  Pure  and  Cool 
Hall,  traversed  by  a  brook  and  dedi- 
cated to  ancestral  worship.  Nothing  is 
modernised  in  this  palace  of  hoary 
memories,  and  the  shadowy  halls,  with 
their  red  colonnades  and  sanded  courts 
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teeming  with  religious  asBociatloDS  and 
Chinese  influences,  seem  like  vistas  of 
dreamland.    The  Sclent  throne  in  the 
Audience  Hall  is  but  a  silken  tent,  the 
heavy  folds  with  their  crimson  border- 
ing carrying  out  the  traditional  Idea 
conveyed  by  palace  and  temple.    The 
hieroglyphics  on  sliding  screens  are  the 
autograph  verses  of  court  poets,  but  the 
treasures  of  porcelain  and  lacquer  were 
removed  when  Tokyo  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  restored  monarchy,  and  the 
Innumerable  buildings  of  the  Imperial 
Spread-out-House,    covering    a    larger 
area  than   many  a  Japanese  village, 
are  now  only  the  glittering  caskets  of 
rifled  jewels.    The  painted  crapes  and 
cut    velvets     of     Kyoto     are    famed 
throughout  the  world,  and  an  afternoon 
in  the  shops  of  brocade  and  embroidery 
is  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  arts  derived 
from  China,  but  improved  upon  until 
the  pupil   surpasses   the  teacher.     A 
strange  charm  belongs  to  the  porcelain 
factories,    where    dusky    rooms    glow 
with  the  rich  hues  of  cloisonne  Awata, 
or  Satsuma,  and  the  blue-robed  show- 
man, not  content  with  exhibiting  the 
finished    work,     leads    the    customer 
through    quaint    gardens    of    dwarfed 
pines,  rocks,  and  streams  to  the  little 
houses   with   paper   screens   and   lat- 
ticed verandahs,  where  each  process  of 
manufacture    may    be    studied.      The 
XK>tter  with  his  wheel,  the  clay-grinder, 
the  glaze-maker,  are  visited  in  turn.    A 
row  of  kilns  shows  the  different  stages 
of  firing,  and  in  an  open  pavilion  the 
evening    light    falls    on    a    group    of 
painters  engaged  on  the  floral  decora- 
tion of  exquisite  vases,   while  a  girl 
In  a  purple  robe  crosses  the  flat  step- 
ping-stones  of   the   rippling  brook   to 
take  a  basket  of  richly  gilt  cups  to  the 
burnishing  house,  where  wet  cornelians 
are    used    to    give    the    flnal    polish. 
Japanese  communities  retain  much  of 
the  medieval  character  which  rendered 
«very  city  self-sufficing,  and  In  the  silk 
Industry  we  may  again  watch  the  pro- 


cess from  the  worm  on  the  mulberry- 
leaf  to  the  floral  brocade  of  some  gor- 
geous robe,  or  the  embroidered  hang- 
ings of  a  Buddhist  shrine.  Screens 
and  fans,  armor  and  temple  parapher- 
nalia, offer  a  rich  choice,  but  the 
Jeweller's  art  is  almost  unknown,  for 
the  wearing  of  precious  stones  was 
forbidden  to  the  higher  classes,  and, 
until  the  Restoration  converted  Japan 
to  Western  usage,  jewels  were  the  in- 
signia of  infamy.  That  is  all  changed 
now,  and  the  Japanese  lady  succumbs 
to  the  subtle  seduction  of  the  diamond 
as  readily  as  her  European  sister. 

Temple  ornaments,  armor,  and  ban- 
ners frequently  display  the  mysterious 
manji  or  zhoitika^  that  hooked  cross  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  chiselled  on  Chinese 
joss-house,  Egyptian  monument,  Etrus- 
can tomb,  and  Greek  altar.  The 
Japanese  Samurai  bore  it  on  warfaa 
and  breastplate,  entitling  his  sacred 
talisman  the  Sign  of  Life,  and  the  Bar- 
baric Norseman  carved  it  on  the  prow 
of  his  ship  as  the  Hammer  of  Thor. 
Medieval  fancy  painted  it  in  missals 
or  embroidered  it  on  vestments,  and 
Christian  thought  recognizes  in  the 
mystic  symbol  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
divine  Cross  which  should  save  the 
world. 

The  pine-clad  gorges  of  the  Oigawa, 
with  their  foreground  of  rosy  maples, 
frame  a  rushing  river  swollen  by  tribu- 
tary streams  as  it  dashes  down  a  deep 
descent  between  islets  and  boulders, 
with  foaming  cascades  marking  the 
declivities  of  the  rocky  stairway.  The 
slight  peril  of  shooting  these  numerous 
rapids  is  counter-balanced  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  little  experience  on  this 
ideal  river  of  story  and  song,  the  theme 
of  a  hundred  ballads  belonging  to 
feudal  days,  but  still  chanted  to  the 
music  of  the  guitar  in  the  historic  tea- 
houses at  the  water's  edge.  The  Uji 
tea-district  famous  for  Japan's  prize 
beverage  known  as  Jewelled  Dew,  ex- 
tends  in   green   undulations    between 
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Kyoto  and  Nara,  tbe  cradle  of  Japa- 
nese BuddhlBin  and  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  for  seventy  years,  though  the 
old  Imperial  city  has  decayed  into  a 
sleepy  provincial  town.  Amid  the 
forest  shadows  and  ancient  temples  of 
Nara  the  romance  of  an  older  world 
finds  an  ideal  resting-place.  Antlered 
deer  lie  in  the  deep  fern  under  the 
mighty  trees  or  bound  fearlessly  for- 
ward with  doe  and  fawn,  leaning 
graceful  heads  against  us  to  be 
caressed,  for  since  the  saintly  founder 
of  the  first  Nara  temple  in  the  seventh 
century  rode  through  the  forest  on  a 
deer,  the  sacred  herd  has  been  cher- 
ished for  his  salce.  Dim  avenues  lined 
with  moss-grown  lanterns  lead  into  the 
heart  of  the  wood,  the  giant  trees 
roped  together  with  gnarled  boughs  of 
silver  green  wistaria,  which  climbs 
round  the  red  boles  of  black  crypto- 
merla,  and  hangs  in  thick  wreaths  from 
the  lofty  boughs.  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
worship  exist  side  by  side  in  the  dusky 
glades  of  Nara,  and  the  Goddess  of  the 
Sun  shares  her  honors  with  Kwannon, 
the  Buddhist  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

The  streets  of  Kyoto,  full  of  light 
and  laughter,  awake  us  from  the 
dreams  fostered  by  the  forest  shades 

lUcBtllAO**    llasastne. 


of  Nara.  Many-colored  paper  lanterns 
on  gable  and  lintel  illuminate  the  nar- 
row ways,  guitars  twang  and  street- 
hawkers  utter  barbaric  cries.  The 
ancient  home  of  the  arts,  though  de- 
serted by  the  Government,  retains  the 
impression  stamped  upon  it  in  the  cen- 
turies of  occupation  by  the  rival  courts 
of  Shogun  and  Mikado.  Descendants 
of  old-world  artists  practise  their 
hereditary  calling  in  the  abode  of  their 
forefathers;  the  grace  of  the  Kyoto 
dance  dates  from  the  days  when  court 
performances  kept  up  the  standard, 
and  the  Kyoto  Geisha  School  still  gives 
the  ideal  training  in  dance  and  song, 
flower^rrangement,  and  tea-ceremo- 
nies. As  we  bid  a  regretful  farewell 
to  the  kindly  and  polished  denizens  of 
the  city  said  to  contain  the  finest 
flower  of  the  Yellow  Race,  the  radical 
divergence  of  thought  and  idea  con- 
vinces us  that  sympathy  and  interest 
{fail  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Bast 
and  West,  or  to  afford  an  adequate 
clue  to  the  contradictory  character,  at 
once  fantastic  and  frivolous,  subtle  and 
profound,  which  underlies  the  versatile 
charm  and  plastic  genius  of  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

0.    A.    K, 


THE     LAST    TREK. 

[tJneB  written  for  the  faneral  progress  of  Pmnl  B^uger  through  Oape  Town,  on 
the  way  to  burial  at  Pretoria,  December  leth,  1904.— The  funeral  of  O.  J.  Rhodes 
paaaed  through  the  same  streets  April  Jird,  1902.] 

Who  comes,  to  sob  of  slow-breathed  guns  borne  past 
In  solemn  pageant?    This  is  he  that  threw 
Challenge  to  England.    From  the  veld  he  drew 

A  strength  that  bade  her  sea-strength  pause,  aghast, 
Before  the  bastions  vast 
And  infinite  redoubts  of  the  Karoo. 


"Pass,  friend!*'  who  living  were  so  stout  a  foe, 
Unquelled,  unwon,  not  uncommiserate! 
The  Friti&h  sentry  at  Van  Riebeck's  gate 
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Salutes  you,  aud  as  once  three  years  ago 

The  crowd  moves  hashed  and  slow, 
And  silence  holds  the  city  desolate. 

The  long  last  trek  begins.    Now  something  thrills 
Our  E2nglish  hearts,  that,  anconfessed  and  dim. 
Drew  Dutch  hearts  north,  that  April  day,  with  him 

Whose  grave  is  hewn  in  the  eternal  hills. 
The  war  of  these  two  wills 
Was  as  the  warring  of  the  Anakim. 

What  might  have  been,  had  these  two  been  at  one? 
Or  had  the  wise  old  peasant,  wiser  yet. 
Taught  strength  to  mate  with  freedom  and  beget 

The  true  republic,  nor,  till  sands  had  run. 
Gripped  close  as  Bible  and  gun 
The  keys  of  power,  like  some  fond  amulet? 

He  called  to  €k>d  for  storm;  and  on  his  head- 
Alas!  not  his  alone— the  thunders  felL 
But  not  by  his  own  text,  who  111  could  spell. 

Nor  in  our  shallow  scales  shall  he  be  weighed. 
Whose  dust,  lapped  round  with  lead, 
To  shrill  debate  lies  Inaccessible. 

Bred  up  to  beard  the  Uon,  youth  and  man 
He  towered  the  great  chief  of  a  little  folk; 
Till,  once,  the  scarred  old  hunter  missed  his  stroke* 

And  by  the  blue  Mediterranean 

Pined  for  some  brackish  pan 
Far  south,  self-exiled,  till  the  tired  heart  broke. 

So  ends  the  feud.    Death  gives  for  those  cold  lips 
Our  password.    Home,  then!  by  the  northward  way 
He  trod  with  heroes  of  the  trek,  when  they 

On  seas  of  desert  launched  their  wagonahips. 
The  dream  new  worlds  eclipse 
Yet  shed  a  glory  through  their  narrower  day. 

Bear  home  your  dead;  nor  from  our  wreaths  recoil, 
Sad  Boers;  like  some  rough  foster-sire  shall  he 
Be  honored  by  our  sons,  co-heirs  made  free 

Of  Africa,  like  yours,  by  blood  and  toH, 
And  proud  that  British  aoil. 
Which  bore,  received  him  back  in  obsequy. 

The  SpMUtor.  V.    EeoMm/i  OUTT^ti. 
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"Bdward     himself,"     writes     Lady 
Bume-Jones  at  the  beginning  of  her 
second  yolnme,  "questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  writing  the  biography  of  any 
but  men  of  action.    'You  can  tell  the 
life  of  those  who  have  fought  and  won 
fuid  been  beaten,'  he  said,  'because  It 
is  dear  and  definite— but  what  Is  there 
to  say  about  a  poet  or  an  artist?    I 
never  want  a  life  of  any  man  whose 
work  I  know,  for  that  Is  his  day  of 
Judgment  and  that  Is  his  doom.*    .    .    . 
Tet  he  realized  In  late  years  that  some 
memorial  of  him  would  certainly  be 
'Written,  and  even  spoke  to  me  once  of 
the  possibility  of  my  doing  it     The 
reason  he  gave  for  wishing  this  was 
uttered     almost    parenthetically—'For 
you  hnovf:  and  although  he  never  re- 
turned to  the  subject  again  those  words 
give  me  courage."    Indeed  there  was 
abundant  reason  why  a  life  of  Bume- 
Jones  should  be  written,  and  why  some 
fuller  record  of  his  career  and  person- 
ality should  be  provided  than  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  sum,  great  as  it  is,  of  his 
CMlntlngs   and    drawings,   his  decora- 
tions and  designs,  and  those  admirable 
productions  In  stained  glass  which  may 
very  possibly  outlive  all  the  rest  of 
his  works.    For,  artist,  as  he  was  to  the 
flnger-tips,  he  was  much  more.    On  the 
one   hand   be   was   one   of   the   few 
modem  artists  of  whom  it   may  be 
said  that  he  had  constructed  for  him- 
self a  clear  and  consistent  philosophy 
of  art  and  life;  a  philosophy  to  which 
he  gave  expression  In  numberless  con- 
vocations and  a  multitude  of  letters. 
Again,  he  was  a  leading  member  of  a 
•mall  group  of  men  who  made  a  deep 
mark  upon  the  thought  and  culture  of 
th^  time;  and  everything  that  throws 
hght  upon   their  mutual   relations  is 

*  *'M«morlals  of  Bdward  Borne-JoneB.*'  By 
O.B.-J.    Two  vols.   MacmlllAn.  8to.net. 


worth   recording.     Moreover,    he   was 
a  personality  at  once  Impressive  and 
fascinating,  beloved  and  almost  wor- 
shipped by  many  friends;  and  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  in  the  full  and 
authentic  manner  in  which  It  Is  here 
told  Is,  as  it  were,  to  bring  a  new  and 
a  wider  circle  under  the  charm.    Lady 
Bume-Jones*s    volumes,    following    so 
soon  upon  Mrs.  Creighton's  memoir  of 
her  husband,  will  once  more  bring  for- 
ward the  <}uestion  whether  those  of  a 
man's  household  are  likely  to  prove  his 
best  biographers.    There  Is  no  general 
answer  to  the  question;  each  case  must 
be  judged  on  its  merits.     If  a  wife, 
like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  contrives  "to 
mix  her  colors  with   brains";   If   her 
capacity  of  Intellectual  detachment  la 
great  enough   to  control .  her   natural 
sympathy,  she  will  make  the  best  con- 
ceivable' biographer,    for,    as    Burne- 
Jones  says,   "she  A^noiM.*'     This   was 
Mrs  Grelghton*8  case  to  a  truly   re- 
markable degree;  It   is  Lady  Bume- 
Jones's  case  also,  though  not  quite  so 
unreservedly.     We   could   have  done,* 
perhaps,  with  somewhat  fewer  details 
of  family  life,  and  of  such  troubles  at 
are  the  lot  of  every  young  household; 
but   this    is   a   small   blemish    which 
scarcely  detracts  from  the  many  and 
great  merits  of  the  book,  and  which 
may  be  easily  forgiven. 

The  early  chapters,  which  show  us 
the  boy  in  his  lonely  home  In  Birming- 
ham, at  King  Edward's  School,  and  In 
his  rare  country  holidays,  tell  a  story 
that  Is  new;  but  the  account  of  bis 
early  manhood— his  days  at  Oxford  and 
the  beginnings  of  his  career  as  an 
arilst  In  London— have  to  a  certain 
extent  been  anticipated  by  the  ••Life 
of  William  Morris,"  which,  as  every 
one  remembers,  was  written  by  Mr. 
J.   W.   Mackall,   Bume-Jones's  son-ln- 
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law,  and  is  largely  the  record  of  a 
life  passed  by  the  two  friends  in  com- 
mon.   But  the  account  of  the  boyhood 
will  be  fresh  to  every  reader.    From 
it  we  learn  that  Edward  Coley  Burne- 
Jones  was  born  in  1833  at  11,  Ben- 
netrs-hill,      Birmingham;      that      his 
mother  died  when  he  was  but  six  days 
old;  that  his  father  was  an  odd  little 
man    of    Welsh    descent,    who    never 
made  a  succes  of  his  business  as  carv- 
er and  gilder,   but  who  retained  his 
son's  affection  to  the  end;   that   Ed- 
ward from  the  beginning  was  shy,  deli- 
cate in  health,  charming  in  disposition, 
and  that  very  early  he  gave  signs  both 
of  a  devotion  to  drawing  and  of  an 
unusual  power  of  thought  on  subject* 
quite  outside  the  realm  of  art.    As  with 
so  many  English  families,  religion  and 
theology  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved  as  a  boy; 
and  here  we  have  two  letters  on  these 
subjects  at  the  age  of  15,  which  show 
a   quite   extraordinary   power.     It   is 
strange,  indeed,  to  think  of  the  i>ainter 
of  **The  Briar  Rose"  giving  the  best 
of  his  mind  in  early  days  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  chief  Christian  sects  and  to  a 
discussion  of  "the  five  points  of  the 
doctrine  of  Galvanism"   (so  he  spells 
the  word);  but  in  point  of  fact,  as  his 
best  friends  always  recognized,  Burne- 
Jones  had  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end   a  real   interest   in    metaphysical 
questions    and    a    thoroughly    logical 
mind.     Till  the  middle  of  his  Oxford 
time     this     interest     directed     itself 
through  orthodox  channels  towards  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
which  his  father  destined  him;  then, 
as  readers  of  Morris's  Ldfe  will  remem- 
ber,   there    came    a    sudden    change. 
The    old   beliefs    relaxed    their    hold; 
beauty    became    a    passion,    and    to 
realize  beauty  through  art  came  to  be 
the  object  of  both  their  lives.     New- 
man had  left  Oxford  some  six  years 
before   Bume- Jones   entered,   but    the 
great  man's  influence  had  touched  him 


when  he  was  a  lad  at  Birmingham,  in 
the  manner  that  he  thus  describes  some 
thirty  years  later:— 

When  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  he 
[Newman]  taught  me  so  much  I  do 
mind— things  that  will  never  be  out 
of  me.  In  an  age  of  sofds  and  cush- 
ions he  taught  me  to  be  indifferent  to 
comfort,  and  in  an  age  of  materialism 
he  taught  me  to  venture  all  on  the 
unseen,  and  this  so  early  that  it  was 
well  in  me  when  life  began,  and  I  was 
equipped  before  I  went  to  Oxford  with 
a  real  good  panoply  and  it  has  never 
failed  me.  So  if  this  world  cannot 
tempt  me  with  money  or  luxury— and 
it  can't— or  anything  it  has  in  its 
trumpery  treasure-house,  it  is  most  of 
all  because  he  said  it  in  a  way  that 
touched  me,  not  scolding  nor  forbid- 
ding, nor  much  leading— walking  with 
me  a  step  in  front  So  he  stands  to> 
me  as  a  great  image  or  symbol  of  a 
man  who  never  stooped,  and  who  put 
all  this  world's  life  in  one  splendid 
venture,  which  he  knew  as  well  as  you 
or  I  might  fail,  but  with  a  glorious 
scorn  of  everything  that  was  not  his 
dream. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture;  an- 
other is  given  in  a  rare  extract  from  a 
letter  to  his  father  after  three  years 
of  Oxford,  after  incessant  meetings  of 
"the  sect,"  as  they  called  themselves 
(Morris,  Fulford,  R.  W.  Dixon,  &c.),. 
and  incessant  readings  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  novels.  The  letter  of 
1854  sounds  a  new  note,  for  in  the  in- 
terval there  has  come  to  the  young 
man  the  revelation  that  is  to  make  him 
the  artist  that  we  know:— 

I  have  just  come  in  from  my  termi- 
nal pilgrimage  to  Godstowe  ruins  and 
the  burial  place  of  Fair  Rosamond. 
The  day  has  gone  down  magnificently; 
all  by  the  river's  side  I  came  back  in 
a  delirium  of  joy,  the  land  was  so 
enchanted  with  bright  colors,  blue  and 
purple  in  the  sky,  shot  over  with  a 
dust  of  golden  shower,  and  in  the 
water,  a  mirror'd  counterpart,  ruffled 
by  a  light  west  wind— and  in  my  mind 
pictures  of  the  old  days,  the  abbey,. 
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and  long  processions  of  the  faithful, 
banners  of  the  cross,  copes  and  cro- 
siers, gay  knights  and  ladies  by  the 
riyer  bank,  hawking-parties  and  all 
the  pageantry  of  the  golden  age— It 
made  me  feel  so  wild  and  mad  I  had 
to  throw  stones  into  the  water  to 
break  the  dream.  I  never  remember 
having  such  an  mmtterable  ecstasy. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  well- 
known  story,  here  told  at  length,  of 
the  sodden  shock  of  delight  with 
which  he  first  saw  some  drawings  of 
Rossetti,  how  he  went  to  the  Working 
Men's  College  to  see  the  great  man, 
was  kindly  noticed  by  him,  invited  to 
the  stndio  at  Blackfriars,  and  adopted. 
If  not  as  a  pupil,  at  least  as  a  younger 
brother  In  art.  There  Is  already  a  too 
copious  Rossetti  literature,  and  the 
poet-painter*s  reputation  bids  fair  to  be 
overlaid  by  fraternal  tributes.  But  the 
occasional  pages  in  which  his  relations 
with  Burne-Jones  are  here  described 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  throw 
more  light  upon  Rossetti's  real  position 
as  an  artist  and  as  the  inspirer  of  art- 
ists than  almost  anything  else  that  has 
been  published.  For  some  years  their 
intercourse  was  constant,  and  the  debt 
owed  by  the  younger  painter  to  the 
elder  was  great  indeed.  Then  came  the 
tragic  death  of  Rossetti's  wife  and  his 
gradual  decline  In  health  and  energy, 
till.  In  1871,  Burne-Jones  writes,  "as 
for  Gabriel,  I  have  seen  him  but  little, 
for  he  glooms  much,  and  dulls  him- 
self and  gets  ill  and  better  and  is 
restless,  and  wants  and  wants,  and  I 
can't  amuse  him."  By  1880  he  writes 
again  to  the  same  correspondent,  Mr. 
Norton— "One  night  lately  I  spent  the 
evening  with  Rossetti  ...  he  has 
given  it  all  up  and  will  try  no  more, 
nor  care  much  more  how  it  all  goes. 
It's  nine  years  since  he  came  to  the 
Grange  .  .  .  four  or  five  times  a 
year  I  go  to  si>end  a  ghostly  evening 
with  bim  and  come  back  heavy-hearted 
always.*'     But  the  old  brilliant  days 


and  the  Inspired  and  Inspiring  talk 
were  never  forgotten.  Morris  re- 
mained, of  course,  and  up  to  the  end 
they  saw  one  another  weekly,  if  not 
oftener;  but  Morris,  though  a  devoted 
friend  and  a  keen  sympathizer,  was 
not  that  perennial  fount  of  Ideas 
which,  as  all  the  evidence  seems  to 
show,  Rossetti  had  been  till  his  powers 
began  to  waste  away.  Moreover, 
Morris,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
came  to  be  more  and  more  possessed 
by  the  passion  of  a  militant  social- 
ism; and  Burne-Jones,  though  a  Radir 
cal,  a  Pamellite  and  a  Little  Bngland- 
er  was  no  socialtot  so  that  there  grew 
up  what  the  book  calls  a  "heart's 
division"  on  the  subject  between  the 
two  old  friends.  Small  wonder  if,  witb 
Rossetti  dead,  Morris  partially  es- 
tranged, and  Ruskin  no  longer  in  pos- 
session of  his  marvellous  powers,  the 
Celtic  melancholy  of  Burne-Jones  grew 
upon  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  if,  in  spite  of  those  flashes  of  fun 
which  continued  to  make  intercourse 
with  him  so  delightful,  there  was  a 
prevailing  note  of  sadness  about  his 
works  and  ways  all  through  the  later 
years. 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate  mat- 
ters, for  we  have  said  nothing  of  those 
happy  years  which  are  described  in 
the  last  half  of  the  first  volume-rthe 
years  of  his  long  engagement  with 
Georgiana  Macdonald;  his  early  mar- 
ried life,  with  its  struggles  and  first 
triumphs;  the  settlement  at  the  comer 
of  Howland-street,  Fitzroy-square,  and 
afterwards  in  Great  Russell-street;  the 
time  spent  with  the  Morrises  at  the 
Red  House  in  Kent;  the  days  of  de- 
signing for  "the  firm,"  then  beginning 
to  make  its  first  successful  inroad  upon 
the  domain  of  the  Philistines  in  art; 
the  friendships,  like  those  with  young 
Swinburne  the  poet,  who  was  as  yet 
keeping  for  his  friends  the  poems 
which  were  soon  to  electrify  the  world: 
and,  finally,  that  move  to  Kensington- 
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square  which  the  writer  marks,    not 
without  regret,  as  the  end  of  their  flrst 
youth   and  of   their  Bohemian   days. 
"De  Morgan,"  rtie   says,   "sighed  for 
the  old   Great  Russell-street  evening, 
when  our  little  Yorkshire  maid  came 
in  and  asked,  "As  any  of  you  gentle- 
men seen  the  key  of  the  beer-barrel?* " 
One  does  not  mentally  associate  the 
painter  of  **The  Days  of  Creation"  with 
beer-'barrels;  but  none  the  less  these 
records  show  that  the  second  genera- 
tion of  pre-Raphaellte  artists,  for  all 
their  Idealism,  loved  the  happy  free- 
dom of  the  Bohemian  life  as  well  as 
any  of  their  brethren  in  Montmartre  or 
Chelsea.    To  a  certain  extent  the  move 
to  Kensington-square  meant  a  loss  of 
freedom;  and  so,  two  years  later  (in 
1867),   did  the  final  move  to  the  de- 
lightful house  in  North  End-road,  Ful- 
ttam  (they  now  call  it  West  Kensing- 
ton), which  to  the  end  of  Burne-Jones's 
life  was  his  home,   his  workshop,   a 
place  of  happy  resort  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  friends,  and  a  place  of  pil- 
Crrimage  for  acquaintances  and  hero- 
worshippers.    There  is  no  need  to  fol- 
low the  chronicle  of  the  work  done 
here  during  thirty  years,  in  the  house- 
etudio  or  in  the  garden-studio  which 
presently  had  to  be  built;  nor,  indeed, 
does  the  biogniphy  encourage  such  a 
method  of  examination,  for  it  is  avow- 
edly "Memorials,"  and  neither  a  his- 
tory of  his  art  nor  a  catalogue  raisotuU. 
Nor  is  it  worth  'vi^hile  to  make  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  the  chief 
outward      events     in     Bume-Jones's 
career;  the  opening  of  the  Qrosvenor 
Gallery  in  1877,  when  he,  who  had  till 
then  been  called  the  artist  of  a  coterie, 
suddenly  came  forward  and  captured 
a  great  public  that  was  ready  for  him; 
bis  election  as  A.R.A.  in  1885,  his  resig- 
nation eight  years  after,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  it  (here  indicated  with  suffi- 
cient point);  the  Graham  sale  in  1886, 
when  for  the  first  time  it  was  proved 
that  pictures  by  Bume-Jones  were  as 


eagerly  desired  as  pictures  by  MiUais; 
and,    finally,   the    exhibition    of    "The 
Briar  Rose"  series  in  Bond-street  in 
1890.     These  are  historical  facts,  nb 
doubt,  but  they  are  external  to  the  real 
Bume-Jones,  and  it  is  not  for  them 
that  one  turns  to  such  a  biography  as 
this.    The  special  and,  as  may  truly  be 
said,  the  unique  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  letters  and  conversations, 
fragmentary  at  best,  but  all  of  them 
of  the  most  self-revealing  kind,  which 
are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
the    volumes,    especially    during    the 
later  pages.    The  difficulty  for  the  re- 
viewer is  to  choose  among  them  so  as 
to  illustrate  the   many  sides  of  this 
rich  nature— his  passionate  devotion  to 
his  art;  his  doubts  whether  the  world 
would  accept  it  or  any  other  poetic 
revelation  as  a  6orrective  to  material- 
ism, selfishness,  and  prose;  the  over- 
flowing humor  which  made  his  letters, 
whether   illustrated  or  not,  a  Joy   to 
those  who  received  them;  his  fine  taste 
in  literature;  his  acuteness   in  philo- 
sophical discussion;  and,  not  less  than 
any    of    these,    his    devotion    to    his 
friends.    Nowhere  does  one  get  nearer 
to  the  real  man  than  in  the  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  conversations  which, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  used 
to  hold  with  one  of  the  latest  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  poet  and 
Journalist,  with  whom  he  had  invented 
a  method  of  what  they  call  'talking 
after   the    manner   of  the   ancients," 
which     the    biographer    explains    as 
"speaking  to  each  other  as  clearly  as 
possible    on    things    close    to    their 
hearts."     The  quasi-Socratic  dialogue 
given   in  Chapter   XXV.,   and   dating 
from      Bume-Jones's     sixtieth     year, 
shows  the  man  and  his  philosophy  with 
perfect  clearness,  and  here  is  the  strik- 
ing passage  with  which  it  concludes:— 

What  you  have  to  do  is  to  express 
yourself— utter  yourself,  tum  out  what 
is  in  you— on  the  side  of  beauty  and 
right  and  truth,  and,  of  course,  you 
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ean't  turn  oat  your  best  unless  you 
know  what  your  best  is.    .    .    .  What 
I  am  dilTlng  at  Is  this:— We  are  a  liv- 
ing part,  however  small,  of  things  as 
they  are.     If  we  believe  that  things 
as  they  are  can  be  made  better  thab 
they  are,  and  in  that  faith  set  to  work 
to  help  the  betterment  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  however  limited,  we  are, 
and  cannot  help  being,  children  of  the 
Kingdom.      If    we   disbelieve    in    the 
possibility  of  betterment,  or  don't  try 
to  help  it  forward,  we  are  and  cannot 
help  being:  danmed.    It  Is  the  "things 
as  they  are"  tliat  is  the  touchstone— 
the  trial— the  Day  of  Judgment.    "How 
do  things  as  they  are  strike  you?"  The 
question     is     as    bald     as    an     ^fsg^ 
hot    it    is     the    egg    out    of    which 
blessedness   or  unblessedness  Is  ever- 
Issthigly     t)eing     hatched     for     every 
Urlng  soul.     Of  course  you  can  trans- 
late It  into  any  religious  language  you 
please;  Christian,   Buddhist,  Mahome- 
tan, or  what  not.    "Have  you  faith?" 
I   siii^[>ose    means    the    same    thing. 
Faitli,  not   amount  of   achievement— 
which,  at  beet,  must  be  inflnlteslmally 
imall— that  is  the  great  thing.     Have 
yew  faith,    my    dear?     Do   you   ever 
thbk  of  this   poor  old   woman,   our 
Mother,  trudging  on  and  on  towards 
nothing  and  nowhere,  and  swear  by 
in  jour  gods   that  she  shall  yet  go 
gloriously   some    day,    with    sunshine 
and  flowers  and  chanting  of  her  chil- 
dren that  love  her  and  she  loves?    I 
ean  never  think  of  collective  humanity 
aa  brethren  and  sisters;  they  seem  to 
ae    "Mother" — more    nearly     Mother 
than  Mother  Nature  herself.    To  me, 
tills  weary,  tolling,  groaning  world  of 


men  and  women  is  none  other  than 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sorrows.  It  lies  on 
you  and  me  and  all  the  f^thful  to 
make  her  Our  Lady  of  the  Glories. 
Will  she  ever  be  so?  Will  i^e?  Will 
she?  She  shall  be,  if  your  toil  and 
mine,  and  the  toil  of  a  thousand  ages 
of  them  that  come  after  us  can  make 
her  so! 

This  passage,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other,  reveals  the  secret  of  Bume- 
Jones*s  inmost  belief  and  the  motive 
power  of  his  painting.  Its  eloquence  is 
striking;  It  shows  that  on  occasion  he 
could  use  words  as  effectively  as  he 
could  use  his  brush.  The  time  has  not 
come  to  decide  the  question  whether 
he  succeeded,  we  will  not  say  in  carry- 
ing his  beliefs  Into  practice,  but  in  lead- 
ing mankind,  or  the  better  part  of  it, 
to  see  with  his  eyes  and  to  feel  as  he 
felt.  He  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
often  experienced  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  the  "sense  of  loneliness"  which 
so  often  besets  the  serious  artist  It  is 
true  that  he  founded  no  school  and  that 
the  main  current  of  art  seems  to  be 
setting  away  from  him.  But  man  can- 
not live  by  realism  alone,  and— if 
we  may  adapt  a  phrase  of  Matthew 
Arnold— Bume-Jones  and  Watts,  and 
the  other  poets  of  the  brash,  are  sure 
of  recognition  because  their  influence 
will  be  kept  alive  by  a  force  which 
<ioes  not  fail— by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  humanity. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 
THB    CHAIRMAN. 


The  Hon.  Felix  Stow,  liberal  Candi- 
date for  Bilklngham,  to  his  agent 
Mr.  Harry  Keast 

D«ar  Keast,— What    do    you    think 
•iwot  toother  Meeting?     There  have 


been  a  good  many  big  speeches  lately, 
and  my  constituents  will  perhaps  be 
asking  themselves  how  far  I  agree  with 
them.  Let  me  know  how  it  strikes 
you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Felix  Stow. 
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n. 

Mr.  Harry  Keast  to  the  Hon.  Felix 

Stow. 

Dear  Bfr.  Stow,— I  haye  made  some 
inquiries,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  another  large 
Meeting.  The  best  dates  would  be 
either  the  22nd  or  the  29th  of  next 
month— both  Thursday,  which  is  mar- 
ket day,  when  the  country  people  come 
in. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harry  Keaist 

III. 

The  Hon.   Felix  Stow  to  Mr.   Harry 

Keast 

Dear  Keast,— I  think  the  29th  is  the 
day.  I  forgot  to  say  in  my  last  that 
you  must  get  me  a  new  Chairman. 
I  really  cannot  stand  Burge  any  more. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Felix  Stow. 

IV. 

Mr.   Harry   Keast  to  the  Hon.   Felix 

Stow. 

Dear  Mr.  Stow,— We  have  fixed  the 
29th,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  the 
Chairman.  The  opinion  of  the  influen- 
tial men  here  is  that  you  must  get  Sir 
Bonian  Bogg.  He  controls  a  great 
number  of  votes  and  is  very  highly 
respected,  and  is  the  only  man  for 
whom  Burge  would  be  willing  to  stand 
down.  It  would  be  best  for  you  to 
write  to  him  yourself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harry  Keast. 

V. 

The  Hon.   Felix  Stow   to  Mr.   Harry 

Keast. 

Dear  Keast,— Are  you  really  serious 
in  suggesting  that  old  ass?  Is  there 
no  way  of  escape? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Felix  Stow. 


VI. 

Telegram  from  Mr.  Harry  Keast  to  the 
Hon.  Felix  Stow. 

Bogg  invaluable.     Write  at  once. 

Keast 

vn. 

The  Hon.   Felix   Stow  to  Sir  Bonian 

Bogg. 

Dear  Sir  Bonian,— I  should  esteem  it 
a  very  great  honor  if  you  would  con- 
sent to  take  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
which  I  am  addressing  at  Bilkingham 
on  the  29th  of  next  month.  Believe 
me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Felix  Stow. 

VIII. 

Sir  Bonian   Bogg  to   the   Hon.   Felix 

Stow. 

Dear  Mr.  Stow,— Before  I  give  my 
consent  to  preside  over  your  Meeting  I 
must  be  fully  satisfied  that  your  views 
coincide  with  mine  on  various  impor- 
tant problems  of  the  day.  Please 
therefore  state  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble your  attitude  to  the  following  ques- 
tions:— 

(a)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(&)  Deceased   Wife's  Sister. 

(c)  Fiscal  Reform. 

(d)  The  Zionist  Movement 
When  replying  please  mark  your  let- 
ter Z334,  as  I  deal  with  all  my  corres- 
pondence by  method.    I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bonian  Bogg. 

IX. 

The  Hon.   Felix   Stow  to  Sir  Bonian 

Bogg. 

Dear  Sir  Bonian,— It  seems  to  me 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  enclose  the 
Bilkingham  Herald's  report  of  my  first 
speech  to  the  constituency.    That  seem« 
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to  me  to  supply  the  answers  which  you 
need.  May  I  point  out  bow  Important 
It  Is  that  my  Committee  should  know 
as  soon  as  possible  If  we  are  to  have 
the  honor  of  your  support  as  Chair- 
man on  the  29tb.    Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Felix  Stow. 

X. 

Sir  Bonian    Bogg  to   the   Hon.   Felix 

Stow. 

Dear  Mr.  Stow,— I  have  had  your 
speech  read  to  me  very  slowly  three 
times,  omitting  only  the  references  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience— such 
collections  of  i>er8ons  being  to  my  mind 
very  iili^e  sbeep.  But  I  cannot  find  any 
pronouncement  either  on  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister's  Bill  or  on  the  Zionist 
Movement.  Kindly  satisfy  my  mind  on 
ttkese  important  points;  and  in  replying 
will  you  please  marlc  the  envelope  as 
well  as  the  letter  with  the  reference 
number  with  which  I  furnished  you? 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bonian  Bogg. 

XI. 

The  Hon.   Felix  Stow  to  Mr.   Harry 

Keast 

Dear  Keast,— I  enclose  Sir  Bonian 
Boss's  last  letter.  Why  on  earth  you 
are  so  set  on  having  such  a  Chairman 
I  can't  conceive.  What  am  I  to  reply? 
1  never  heard  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment 

Yours  sincerely, 

Felix  Stow. 

xn. 

Tdesram  from  Mr.  Keast  to  the  Hon. 
Felix  Stow. 

Favor  return  Jews  Palestine.  Sup- 
port Bill's  deceased  wife's  sister. 
Haste  Important  Keast. 


XIII. 

The   Hon.   Felix  Stow  to  Sir  Bonian 

Bogg. 

Dear  Shr  Bonian,- Pray  excuse  my 
delay  in  replying,  but  I  wished  to  give 
the  matter  earnest  attention.  With 
regard  to  the  Zionist  movement,  I  am, 
I  may  say,  in  complete  accord  with  it 
Palestine  seems  to  me  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently the  country  for  the  Jews.  I 
see  a  great  opening  for  them  there. 
As  for  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's 
Bill,  although  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
dragging  such  intimate  matters  before 
the  public  eye,  I  am  in  favor  of  liberty. 
It  would  be  better  of  course  if  the 
man  married  the  right  sister  first,  but 
I  would  none  the  less  allow  him  to  do 
so  in  time.  After  all,  this  is  a  free 
country.     Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Felix  Stow. 

XIV. 

Shr  Bonian  Bogg  to  the   Hon.   FeUx 

Stow. 

Dear  Mr.  Stow,— One  little  point  in 
your  printed  speech,  which  I  now  know 
almost  by  heart— as  the  saying  is,  al- 
though of  course  by  head  were  more 
accurate— causes  me  some  anxiety,  and 
ifntil  it  is  cleared  up  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  give  my  consent  to  preside  at 
your  Meeting.  You  repudiate  Bfr. 
Chamberlain's  Protective  policy  with 
unmistaicable  emphasis,  but  I  cannot 
be  absolutely  certain  how  far  your 
words  are  merely  rhetorical  or  scientifi- 
cally exact  in  your  references  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  My  own  views  on 
this  question  are  crystallized,  and  so 
sacred  that  nothing  short  of  complete 
unanimity  would  satisfy  my  con* 
science.    I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Bonian  Bogg. 

P.S.— Please  remember  to  alter  your 
reference  number  to  AA13,  as  I  have 
just  had  a  new  set  of  pigeon-holes 
made. 
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XVHL 


The  Hon  Felix  Stow  to   Mr.   Harry 

Keast 
•  Dear  Keast,— This  is  getting  perfect- 
ly ridiculous.  See  what  your  Big-wig 
writes  to-day.  What  are  his  infernal 
crystallised  views?  It  Is  so  Impossible 
that  I  should  agree  with  him  that  I 
am  determined  to  end  the  farce.  So 
please  arrange  for  Burge  again,  but 
do  for  heaven's  sake  stop  him  from 
calling  me  the  Right  Honorable  in  his 
opening  speech. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Oct  14.  Felix  Stow. 

XVI. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Stow  to  Sir  Bonlan 

Bogg. 

Dear  Sir  Bonlan,— After  giving  your 
kind  letter  the  utmost  attention,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  not  to  proceed  in  my 
request  that  you  should  honor  our 
Meeting  by  presiding  over  it.  I  feel 
certain  that  we  are  inevitably  bound  to 
differ  here  and  there,  and  I  know  how 
painful  it  would  be  to  you  to  find  that 
you  had  by  implication  given  your  sup- 
port to  an  opinion  in  which  you  did 
not  believe.  I  am  therefore  very  re^ 
luctantly  asking  Mr.  Burge  to  take  the 
chair  as  before.      Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Oct  14.  Felix  Stow. 

XVII. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Stow  to  Mr.  Daniel 

Burge. 

Dear  Mr.  Burge,— I  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  kindness  if  you  will  again  take 
the  chair  at  our  next  Meeting,  on  the 
29th  of  next  month. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Oct  14.  Felix  Stow. 

Poaeh. 


Mr.  Harry  Keast  to  the  Hon.  Felix 

Stow. 

Dear  Mr.  Stow,— I  saw  Sir  Bonlan 
this  morning,  and  quickly  convinced 
him  that  you  and  he  see  eye  to  eye.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  told  him  when  you 
come  down;  or  shall  I  come  to  town? 
I  enclose  a  rough  pull  of  the  poster. 
You  will  see  how  well  Shr  Bonlan 
Bogg's  name  looks. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Oct  14.  ELarry  Keast 

XIX. 

Mr.  Harry   Keast  to  the  Hon.  Felix 

Stow. 
(Next  day.) 

Am  coming  by  11.30  train.  Burge 
threatens  secede.  Greatly  regret  your 
haste.— Keast. 


Sir  Bonlan  Bogg  to   the  Hon.   Felix 

Stow. 

Sir  Bonlan  Bogg  is  at  a  loss  to  on- 
derstand  the  letter  AA18,  since  Mr. 
Stow's  agent  yesterday  called  and 
quickly  satisfled  Sir  Bonlan  Bogg's 
mind  on  all  points  that  were  in  doubt 
Together  they  arranged  the  procedure 
of  the  Meeting,  and  the  agent  at  once 
fell  in  with  all  Sir  Bonlan  Bogg's  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  occupants  of  the 
front  row  of  the  platform  and  other 
essential  matters.  After  reading  Mr. 
Stow's  odd  letter  Sir  Bonlan  Bogg  can- 
not but  feel  that  he  has  been  played 
with,  and  the  thought  is  an  exceedingly 
distasteful  one.  If  Mr.  Stow  has  any 
explanation  to  offer,  Sir  Bonlan  Bogg 
will  be  pleased  to  give  it  consideration; 
otherwise  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if 
all  correspondence  between  himself 
and  Sir  Bonlan  Bogg  were  to  cease. 
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The  Toyage  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  this 
new  Armada,  which  is  going  forth  to 
deprive  a  gallant  people  of  their  free- 
dom and  Independence,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  historical 
events  of  the  twentieth  century.  From 
the  military  and  political  standpoint  it 
is  the  central  incident  of  the  naval 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
upon  its  success  or  failure  hang  issues 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  England  and 
the  world,  as  when  a  hundred  years 
ago  another  Armada  was  attempting 
by  a  great  oceanic  campaign  to  crush 
the  freedom  of  our  country. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  Eng* 
land  to  decry  the  strength  of  the  Bal- 
tic Fleet  and  to  regard  it  as  a  misera- 
ble collection  of  old  ironclads,  of  little 
actual  value  for  the  combat.  This  im- 
pression is  incorrect;  the  Russian  shipo 
are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
will  prove  more  unsatisfactory  in  ser- 
vice than  the  battleships  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Fleet,  most  of  which  were  of 
Russian  build,  and  which,  so  far  as 
material  goes,  have  shown  themselves 
strong  and  trustworthy.  The  main 
strength  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky's 
command  lies  in  his  seven  battleships. 
Four  of  these,  the  Bwowrw^  Orel,  Boro- 
ditto  and  Alexander  IIL,  are  perfectly 
new,  and  among  the  best  battleships 
afloat  They  steam  17  to  18  knots, 
carry  four  12-in.  and  twelve  6-in.  guns, 
and  are  protected  by  9-in.  Krupp  armor 
on  the  water-hue.  They  are  far  better 
ships  thafi  our  Oanopue  class,  of  which 
we  maintain  four  on  the  China  Station, 
and  are  little,  if  at  all,  inf^or  to  our 
best  battleships  In  commission. 

There  is  another  modem  battleship, 
tbe  0$labia,  carrying  10-in.  instead  of 
12-in.  heavy  guns,  and  one  less  6-in. 


weapon  than  the  Siwarov  class,  with 
a  slightly  greater  speed.  The  other 
two  battleships,  the  Siaaoi  Veliki  and 
Navarith  are  old  and  much  smaller,  but 
they  carry  a  formidable  artillery  in  the 
ehape  of  four  12-in.  guns  and  six  or 
eight  6-in.  weapons  apiece,  while  their 
armor  ii^  thick,  if  of  poor  quality. 
They  are  slow,  however,  bad  sea-boats, 
and  great  consumers  of  coal,  so  that 
for  such  an  enterprise  as  a  long  voy- 
age, which  is  to  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  severe  compaign,  they  ap- 
pear ill  adapted.  The  total  value  in 
points  of  the  battle-squadron  is  6,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jane's  system  of  cal- 
culation. 

The  cruisers  of  the  fleet  are  nine  In 
number,  five  of  them  of  good  speed 
and  modem  design,  though  without 
armor  protecting  their  guns,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Oleg.  These  are  the  Oleg, 
Jemtehuff,  Izumrud,  Aknaz  and  Aurora, 
steaming  from  19  to  28  Icnots,  and  all 
new  ships.  There  are  four  older  crais- 
ers,  three  of  which,  the  Admiral 
NakMmov,  Komilov  and  Dmitri  Dofukoi, 
have  been  entirely  reconstructed  and 
modernized,  so  that  they  are  more 
effective  than  would  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear. The  third  of  the  older  cmlsers 
is  the  Svietlana,  which  is  still  capable 
of  good  service.  There  are  twelve 
destroyers  of  a  type  built  for  hard 
work  at  sea,  and  in  some  respects  re- 
semibling  the  latest  British  model, 
One  of  these  vessels  was  obtained  from 
England  during  the  war,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  reflect  discredit 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
Government  A  host  of  armed  trans- 
ports. Volunteer  cmlsers,  repairing- 
shlps,  store-ships  and  colliers  accom- 
panies the  squadron.  The  transports 
are    for    the-  most    part    well-known 
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mail-boats  purchased  in  Germany,  and 
are  very  fast  at  sea,  carrying  an  arma- 
ment of  6-in.  and  4.7-in.  guns.  The 
Volunteer  cruisers  are  also  armed 
steamers    of    high    speed,    serviceable 


for  scouting  or  for  the  attack  upon 
commerce.  The  fleet  is  organized  as 
follows  (the  value  In  points  is  given 
after  each  ship): 


ififuoaroo  1. 


FIBST   SQUADRON    (Proceeding  by  the  Cape) 
Vioe-Admiral  Bojdestrensky 

Orcil.  Borodino  \,  Alexander  III.  1, 

Dmitri  Donakoi  .2  Admiral  Ifakhimov  .8 

Admiral  Kornilov  .2  Aurura  .8 

BBOOND    SQUADRON  (Baes  Oanal) 
Rear«  Admiral  Folkersam 


NavaHn  .6  Siaaoi  Veliki  .6 

Izumrud  .1  Almcu  .1 


Oleg  .8  Jemtchug  .1 

SHetlana  .2 


The  value  in  points  of  the  whole 
fleet  is  7.8.^ 

The  value  of  the  material,  however, 
tells  us  nothing,  unless  there  is  some 
Information  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  that  has  to  handle  the  ships. 
It  is  certain  that  the  best  Russian 
officers  and  seamen  either  were  out 
in  the  Far  ESast  when  the  war  began, 
or  were  despatched  thither  during  the 
earlier  operations,  while  Port  Arthur 
was  still  accessible.  Hence  the  crews 
of  the  Baltic  squadron  are  composed 
in  great  part  of  inexperienced  officers 
and  undisciplined  men,  and  there  have 
been  numerous  mishaps,  such  as  the 
long  series  of  accidents  that  befell  the 
Orelt  testifying  to  their  Incompetence. 
The  crews,  however,  have  now  l>een 
under  continuous  training  for  some 
six  months,  during  which  time 
gunnery   has    been   assiduously   prae- 


>  Valae  of  whole  Japanese  Fleet  124.  Port 
Arthur  Fleet,  if  Intact,  4.e.  Yladivostock  Fleet, 
1.8v 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  artillery  mounted 
in  the  Russian  and  Japanese  warships  of  the 
rate  of  third-class  cruiser  and  upwards,  ex- 
cluding liners  which  have  been  armed  and 
adapted  for  war  purposes,  and  in  which  the 
Baltic  Fleet  is  strong,  gives  the  following 
results: 

Japanese  Fleet:  heavy,  16  12-in.  ^ 
long  range  guns       8  l24-in.  ^20 

1  lO-in.  J 
medium  guns  4  l2-in.  old  pattern ) 

4  lO-in.  old  pattern  { 65 
67  8-in.  modem       ) 
200  6-in.    loM 
96  4.7.in.    ^** 


Used,  and  if  the  results  of  the 
firing  in  the  North  Sea  do  not  lead 
us  to  place  any  high  estimate  upon 
the  shooting  power  of  the  fleet,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  night- 
firing  British  crews  only  make  at  the 
best  about  8  per  cent,  of  hits.  Ail 
impartial  witnesses  who  have  seen  the 
Russian  ships  agree  as  to  their  dirty 
condition,  while  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Folkersam  brought  his  division  into 
Tangier  at  low  speed  and  in  small 
sections  suggests  that  he  Is  not  very 
confident  of  the  manoeuvring  power 
of  his  captains.  Still  the  first  battle- 
squadron  at  Vigo  manoeuvred  well, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  fieet  In  the 
matter  of  discipline  has  probably 
been  over-estimated.  Moreover,  some 
months  must  pass  before  the  fieet  is 
in  contact  with  the  Japanese,  and 
during   that  period   officers  and   men 

Russian  Fleet:  (1)  Port  12  i3-in. 
Arthur  ships  ' 

(2)  Yladivostock  ships 
(8)  Baltic  Fleet 


light  guns 


8 10-in. 

2  8-in. 
74  6-in. 

8  8-in. 
44  6-in. 
24  12-in. 

4  10-in. 

2  8-in. 
127  f-in. 
88  4.7-in. 
Totals: 

Heavy,  long-range  guns,  Japan,  20,  Bussia,  48. 

Mf^dium  guns,  Japan,  66,  Russia,  12. 

Light  guns,  Japan,  296,  Russia,  28S. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Russian  ships  in 
heavy  long  range  artillery,  which  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  battle,  is  very  marked. 
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BbOQld  gain  cohesion  and  manoeuvring 
power.  A  British  fleet  of  newly  com- 
missioned ships  cannot  be  trusted  tq 
perform  well,  but  the  state  of  affairs 
is  very  different  when  a  month  or  two 
months  have  been  passed  at  sea.  The 
weakness  of  the  Russian  pernonntl^ 
then,  remains  serious,  but  will  diminish 
aa  the  fleet  luroceeds  upon  its  way. 

From  the  British  standpoint,  the 
movement  of  this  fleet  is  of  immense 
importance  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  new  precedents  in  inter- 
national law  are  being  created,  such  as 
may  gravely  affect  the  strategy  of  our 
navy  and  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce in  any  future  war  in  which  we 
nMiy  be  engaged.  If  neutrals  can  with 
impunity  harbor  a  belligerent  fleet, 
supply  it  with  coal  and  allow  it  to  reflt 
in  their  ports,  the  attack  upon  our 
commerce  will  be  greatly  facilitated^ 
Hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  a  neu- 
tral should  give  no  assistance  what- 
ever to  a  belligerent,  and  England  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  Bismarck  in  1870 
for  permitting  coal  to  be  sold  by 
British  firms  to  France,  for  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  the  French  fieet  In  18d8 
France  refused  to  allow  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Cervera  to  coal  his  fieet  at 
Martinique,  and  would  only  permit 
him  to  take  on  board  a  certain  quantity 
of  provisions.  In  no  case  that  I  can 
remember  has  a  belligerent  been  grant- 
ed coal  by  a  neutral  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  theatre  of  operations, 
the  only  exceptions  being  the  AXahama 
and  the  Confederate  cruisers,  which 
were  supplied  with  fuel  In  British 
ports— an  act  for  which  this  country 
had  afterwards  to  suffer  very  dearly. 
The  three  millions  sterling  paid  to  the 
United  States  as  compensation  for  the 
damage  caused  by  these  cruisers  were 
paid  to  protect  British  commerce  in 
future  wars.  But  the  value  of  that 
precedent  Is  being  destroyed  by  the 
conduct  of  neutrals  in  the  present  case. 
At  Vigo,  Spain  not  only  permitted  the 


Russian  admiral  to  embark  a  large 
quantity  of  an  article  which  his  own 
Government  had  proclaimed  as  cour 
traband,  but  also  allowed  the  Russian 
ships  to  remain  for  several  days, 
from  October  26  to  November  1,  on  the 
clearly  trumped-up  excuse  that  they 
needed  to  effect  repairs.  In  November, 
she  allowed  the  cruiser  JTuMn  to  over- 
stay the  twenty-four  hours.  The  cus- 
tom hitherto  In  naval  war  has  been 
that  no  stay  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  should  be  permitted,  and  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the 
warships  should  be  compelled  to  put 
to  sea,  or  be  disarmed. 

Nor  was  It  only  at  Vigo  that  the 
Russians  outstayed  their  time  'and 
were  allowed  to  fill  up  with  coal. 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers  put  In  to 
Cherbourg  and  Brest  and  were  al- 
lowed to  coal  there;  and  a  whole  Rus- 
sian division  remained  for  several 
days  first  at  Tangier,  and  then  at  Suda 
Bay,  placidly  coaling  and  obtaining 
supplies.  The  Russian  authorities  pro- 
claim their  intention  of  repeating  these 
tactics  at  numerous  points  where  their 
colliers  have  been  assembling;*  at  the 
French  colony  of  Dakar,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa;  at  Kamarun,  a  Ger- 
man colony  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
at  Gaboon,  a  French  possession  in  the 
same  quarter.  They  will  also  proba- 
bly coal  at  Mossamades,  a  Portuguese 
colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  at 
Swakopmund,  a  German  possession  In 
south-west  Africa;  at  Delagoa  Bay;  at 
the  French  island  of  Bourbon;  and  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Such  repeated 
Infringements  of  neutrality,  if  permit- 
ted by  the  Powers  concerned,  would 
be  the  gravest  of  all  conceivable  In- 
juries to  Japan.  Without  such  illicit 
assistance  or  tolerance,  the  Russian 
fleet  could  never  reach  the  Far  East 
We  have  a  state  of  affairs  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  establish  a  primA-facie 

*  They  remained  there  from  Nov.  12  to  16, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  allowed  to  ooal. 
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case  on  Japan's  part  for  claiming 
British  assistance  nnder  the  treaty  of 
alliance,  while,  as  has  already  been 
eald»  the  new  precedents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality  which  have  been  or 
are  being  established  are  of  great  dan- 
ger to  the  future  of  this  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  Bven  if  the 
Baltic  Fleet  is  destroyed  before  it  can 
do  any  damage,  Japan  is  left  with  a 
whole  crop  of  complaints  against  the 
various  Powers  concerned,  and  with 
the  certain  right  to  demand  of  them 
exemplary  damages  for  the  mischief 
they  have  caused  her  interests. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Baltic  Fleet 
has  behaved  with  extraordinary  sever- 
ity to  neutrals,  violating  all  the  laws 
and  customs  of  naval  warfare.  In  the 
Great  Belt  on  October  18  It  fired  on 
a  Danish  torpedo-boat  and  skiff,  and 
also  upon  a  merchantman,  though 
seemingly  without  doing  any  harm. 
On  the  21st,  in  broad  daylight,  it  fired 
at  the  German  trawler  8(mntag,  at  the 
Swedish  steamer  Aldebardn,  at  the 
schooner  Chiyone,  which  could  by  no 
possibility  be  mistaken  for  a  warship, 
being  a  sailing  vessel  of  small  sise, 
and  at  a  steamer,  which  is  said  to  have 
sunk  with  all  hands  after  fiying  signals 
of  distress.  A  few  hours  later  the 
outrage  in  the  North  Sea  was  com- 
mitted; on  October  23  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Skaaioe  was  fired  upon;  and  a 
day  or  two  later  an  unknown  British 
collier  was  cThelled  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  attack  on  the  British  trawlers 
in  the  North  Sea  was  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  The  Russian  fleet,  to  be- 
gin with,  steamed  far  out  of  its  course, 
else  it  would  not  have  encountered 
these  harmless  fishing-vessels.  In  the 
second  place,  Russian  officers  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  of  the  pres- 
ence on  the  Dogger  Bank  of  the  trawl- 
ing fieet,  since  Russian  vessels  are  con- 
stantly being  navigated  down  the  North 
Sea.  In  the  third  place,  the  trawlers 
display  special  lights,  and  in  appear- 


ance differ  entirely  from  any  known 
warship.  Theji^  are  short  squat  ves- 
sels with  one  funnel,  whereas  destroy- 
ers or  torpedo-boats  are  long  slender 
craft  with  several  funnels.  The  Rus- 
sian ships  came  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  fishing  fieet  before  the^ 
opened  fire,  and  the  firing,  accordini^ 
to  some  witnesses,  was  preceded  by 
the  sound  of  the  bugle,  which  indicates 
that  a  deliberate  order  was  given* 
The  bugle-note  was  also  heard  Just 
before  the  shelling  of  the  trawlers- 
stopped.  When  the  damage  was  done,, 
the  Russian  fieet  quietly  steamed 
away,  without  making  the  faintest 
attempt  to  assist  the  trawler  Crane,, 
though  the  Russian  officers  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  observe  that 
she  was  slnkimg,  and  though,  whatever 
view  we  take  of  their  attack,  it  must 
have  been  clear  after  the  firing  that 
a  grave  mistake  had  been  made.  The- 
conduct  of  the  Russians  was  thus  or 
a  peculiarly  discreditable  nature,  but 
it  is  not  altogether  surprising  in  vlew^ 
of  certain  of  th^r  proceedings  in  the- 
Far  Bast 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  reached 
Bngland,  Biinisters  vied  with  eacbi 
other  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the- 
Russian  fieet,  and  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  perfectly  natural  and  Justifia- 
ble indignation  in  the  press.  ▲  British 
note  was  despatched  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  a  definite  period  was  appointed 
within  which  the  Russian  Government 
was  to  accede  to  these  conditions: 

(1)  An  apology  for  the  outrage. 

(2)  The  payment  of  full  compensa- 
tion to  the  sufferers. 

0)  The  punishment  of  the  Russian 
officers  implicated. 

(4)  A  guarantee  against  future  out- 
rages on  British  shipping. 

It  was  the  very  minimum  that  a 
great  Power  could  demand,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  attack 
had  followed  the  five  affairs  of  the- 
AlUinton,    Malacca,    Oalchas,    Haip$anff^ 
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and  Knight  Commander,  in  all  of  which 
casee  outrages  had  been  committed 
upon  British  subjects  without  any 
kind  of  reparation  having  been  made 
by  the  Russian  Oovemment. 

As    trouble  was  anticipated  by  the 
well-informed  when  the  Baltic  Fleet 
sailed,  and  as  the  various  newspaper 
correspondents  in  St.  Petersburg  had 
for  weeks  been  warning  England  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Admiralty, 
some  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Admiralty  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated.   In  actual  fact  there  were  no 
precautions  at  all.    The  Mediterranean 
fleet,  the  pick  of  our  battle  fleets,  was 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  Adriatic,  en- 
gaged In  festivities  at  Venice.    It  did 
not  move  until  the  27-28th.    The  Chan- 
nel Fleet  alone  was  concentrated  at 
Gibraltar.    The  Home  Fleet,  minus  one 
of  its  best  units,  was  far  away  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  exposed  to  attack 
by  a  superior  German  force, '  and  was 
short  of  coal  at  the  particular  moment 
•f  the  North  Sea  affair.    A  fourth  very 
important  fleet,  the  Cruiser  squadron, 
had  been  carefully  sent  into  port  for 
a  refit  about  the  time  the  Baltic  Fleet 
started,  and  its  units  were  quite  un- 
ready for  sea,  with  machinery  opened 
iq>  and  guns  in  some  cases  removed. 
Not    a    single    British    warship    was 
patrolling  the  North  Sea.    There  was  a 
certain  want  of  foresight  in  these  dis- 
positions, for  which  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility  must  attach  to  the  Admiralty. 
Nor  was  this  all.    The  news  of  the  out- 
rage reached  London  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  October  23,  and  was  in  certain 
newspaper  offices  at  7  o'clock.     Two 
hours  later  it  was  still  unknown  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  Admiralty 
buildings  there  was  not  a  single  clerk, 
not  a  single  official!    No  doubt  this  is 

•  Observe  that  a  large  amoont  of  gold  waa 
withdrawn  from  London  for  Germany  in  the 
hours  of  crisis,  and  that  Germany  had  11  first- 
elaas  battleships  ready,  against  the  7  of  the 
Home  Fleet. 
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a  state  of  affairs  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly remedied  by  the  new  First  Sea 
Lord,  Sir  J.  Fisher,  who,  owing  to  111» 
ness,  had  not  been  able  to  take  over 
the  management  of  affairs  at  the  Ad- 
miralty on  October  21,  as  had  been 
intended,  but  that  it  existed  at  a  very 
critical  moment  is  a  disquieting  sign 
of  the  past  imperfection  of  British 
naval  organization.  A  question  which 
arises  in  my  own  mind  is  whether  the 
movement  of  the  Russian  fleet  down 
Channel  was  timed  to  coincide  with 
our  *'week-end,"  when,  as  is  well 
known  to  every  foreign  Admiralty,  the 
whole  machinery  of  British  administra- 
tion is  at  a  standstill. 

Having     made     its     demands,     the 
British  Government  appears   to  have 
been  seized  with  disquietude  w^en  it 
found  that  no  prompt  acceptance  of 
them  and  repudiation  of  the  officers 
concerned    came    from    Russia.      On 
Friday,  October  28,  a  Cabinet  meeting 
was  held,  and  at  the  very  last  minute, 
after  the  period  of  grace  granted  to 
Russia  had  expired,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador produced  a  proposal  the  gist 
of  which  was  that  the  first  two  British 
demands  were  conceded  and  the  third 
and  fourth  refused.    In  their  stead  the* 
Russian  Government  was  ready  to  sub* 
mit  the  affair  to  an  International  Court 
which  was  to  Institute  an  inquiry  ^into* 
the  facts,"  and  was  prepared  to  direct 
"the  detention  at  Vigo  of  that  part  of 
the  fleet  which  was  concerned  in  the 
incident— in  order  that  the  naval  au- 
thorities  may  ascertain  what  officers 
were  responsible  for  it.    Those  officers, 
and  any  material  witnesses  were  not 
to  proceed  with  the  fleet  on  its  voyage- 
to  the  Far  Sast."     Further  *t>recau- 
tions  were  to  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the    recurrence    of    such    incidents.** 
This  vague  proposal  was  accepted  by: 
the  Cabinet 

This  announcement  was  made  by  Mr;. 
Balfour  in  his  speech  at  Southampton,, 
though    it    is    quite    clear    that    tha 
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Premier  himself  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand its  meaning,  whence  the  doubts 
as   to  the  detention  at  Vigo  of  the 
gnilty  Russian  ships.    As  the  Russian 
authorities  accused  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  British  subjects  of  covertly 
assisting  Japanese  torpedo-boats  to  at- 
tack the  Baltic  Fleet,  it  meant  that 
Russia  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  position  of  a  criminal  in  the  dock 
to  that  of  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action, 
who  counter-claims  damages  from  the 
plainUfT.    Not  only  this,  but  the  Baltic 
Fleet  was  given  time  to  proceed  out  of 
the   reach    of   the   British   squadrons, 
since   it   was   certain    that   the   i^our- 
parlers   over   the   International   Court 
would  occupy  weeks.     Nothing  but  a 
vague  verbal  assurance,  if  so  much  as 
that,  t^as  given  by  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, though  this  was  not  clearly 
stated  by  Mr.  Balfour,  as  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  ofiBcers;  and  punish- 
ment was  only  to  follow  if  the  inquiry 
should  show  **that  very  heavy  blame 
rests  with  those  responsible  for  what 
has  occurred,"  to  quote  Mr.  Balfour's 
own  words.    The  promise  to  punish  the 
guilty  has  since  been  repudiated  by 
Russia.     Mr.    Balfour   in   his    speech 
seems    to    have    forgotten    the    great 
maxim    of    Napoleon:    "Je    laisse    la 
plain te  aux  femmes;  moi,  j*agis."    He 
bitterly  attacked  the  Russian  admiral 
and  pointed  to  the  danger  of  allowing 
him  to  proceed  on  his  way,  with  tho 
telling  reminder  that  the  Baltic  Fleet 
might    meet    far   away    in    the    East 
^'some  coming  transport  or  liner.     It 
approaches  within  the  magic  distance. 
.    .    .    The  fleet  opens  fire,  the  ship  Is 
sunk  like  a  torpedo-boat  in  the  North 
Sea.     .     .     .     There  is  an   entry  .at 
Lloyd's  that  such  and  such  a  ship  has 
not  returned  and  has  left  no  record. 
The  waves  close  over  the  tragedy." 

That  these  possibilities  were  not 
overstated  Is  clear  from  the  telegrams 
of  the  able  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  at  St.  Petersburg: 


"I  am  enabled,"  he  telegraphed 
(DaUy  Telegraph,  Oct  28),  **to  state 
categorically  that  Admiral  Rojdestven- 
sky  received  from  the  Admiralty  a 
code  of  secret  instructions,  not  only 
authorizing  but  obliging  him  to  fire 
upon  all  ships  approaching  too  close, 
or  otherwise  arousing  suspicion.  (Nov. 
1.)  According  to  regulations  still  unre- 
pealed, he  is  authorized  to  sink  any 
neutral  prize-ship  which,  according  to 
his  view,  may  be  engaged  in  carrying 
articles  useful  to  the  enemy,  if  that 
ship  has  not  coal  enough  aboard  to  con- 
vey it  to  Libau  or  Vladivostock.  He 
is  also  Justified  in  seizing  any  ship, 
which  under  the  very  wide  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Russian  regulations  Is  lia- 
ble to  the  suspicion  of  conveying  con- 
traband ...  in  fact  any  ship  which 
carries  the  ordinary  cargo  of  vessels 
bound  for  the  Far  East  Worse  still, 
he  does  not  consider  himself  obliged 
either  to  inform  neutral  Governments 
or  even  his  own  of  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  neutral  vessels." 

So  far  as  Is  known,  these  mischievous 
instructions  have  not  been  cancelled, 
and  the  danger  still  remains.  If  so, 
it  is  clear  that  not  Admhral  Rojdestren- 
sky,  but  the  Russian  Government  was 
really  responsible  for  the  outrage. 
That  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1)  That  though  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment  was  in  daily  communication  with 
the  Admiral  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraphy  (according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Russian  ofiBcers  left  be- 
hind, who  assert  that  they  were  kept 
informed  of  all  the  events  of  the  war 
by  this  agency),  the  Admiral  was  not 
called  upon  at  once  to  report 

(2)  That  the  Admiral  was  thanked 
by  the  Czar,  Immediately  after  the  out- 
rage, in  a  special  telegram,  and  Is  said 
to  have  been  promoted  to  Vice-Ad- 
miral. 

(3)  That  the  detention  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  at  Vigo,  which,  according  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  before  the  miserable 
conclusion  of  the  affair  was  known. 
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WAB  to  occupy  "about  three  weeks," 
and  which  is  belieyed  to  haye  been 
▼afi:ue)y  promised  to  Mr.  Balfour,  lasted 
only  for  so  long  a  time  as  was  re- 
quired to  coal  the  Russian  battleships, 
after  which  the  Baltic  Fleet  calmly 
put  to  sea,  leaving  behind  it  as  the 
persons  "really  responsible"  one  cap- 
tain and  three  lieutenants. 

(4)  That  the  three  lieutenants,  after 
reaching  St  Petersburg,  declared  em- 
phatically that  they  were  not  to  be 
punished,  and  in  their  declarations 
mrere  supported  by  the  whole  Russian 
prees  and  by  the  statements  of  ofiBcIals 
at  the  Russian  Admiralty,  as  evinced 
In  the  telegrams  of  the  Daily  Tel- 
effrap^'9  St.  Petersburg  correspondent 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attach  any  serious  importance 
to  the  Russian  assurances  that  the  cap- 
tain and  the  three  lieutenants  are  the 
persons  really  responsible  for  the  out- 
rage; that  they  will  be  punished;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  the 
tragic  incidents  of  the  night  of  October 
21.  They  are  of  no  greater  value  than 
the  assurances  given  in  August  by  the 
same  Government,  which  made  Mr. 
Balfour  "perfectly  certain"  that  no 
more  neutral  ships  would  be  sunk.  ^ 
England  has  been  tricked,  with  the 
connivance  of  her  own  Government, 
and  whereas  events  in  the  China  seas 
showed  in  July  and  August  that  she 
could  not  or  would  not  protect  her 
shipping,  so  now  events  in  the  North 
Sea  have  proved  that  she  cannot  and 
will  not  protect  the  lives  of  her  sub- 
jects. It  may  have  been  right  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  war,  though  it  is  al- 
ways a  question  whether  any  nation 
or  Individual  gains  anything  by  show- 
ing  the  white  feather;  but  if  so,  there 
should  have  been  no  brandishing  of  the 
navy,  no  movements  of  battleship- 
squadrons,  no  such  violent  talk  as 
Mr.   Balfour's   speech   contained.     To 

«  Compare  the  instraotionB  to  Bojdestrensky, 
already  noted  above. 


threaten  and  then  meekly  surrender 
is  the  most  dangerous,  because  the 
most  provocative  of  games,  and  adds 
to  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of 
the  diplomatic  retreat.  Mr.  Balfour 
should  at  the  outset  have  informed 
Hull  that  a  war  with  a  first-class 
Power  was  not  worth  risking  for  the 
lives  of  two  mere  fishermen;  and  at 
Southampton  he  should  have  stated 
that  the  Russian  Admiral's  view  of  his 
duties  was  an  excusable  one,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  war  with  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany  was  possible  if 
England  declined  to  excuse  the  out- 
rage. This  would  have  been  a  consist- 
ent if  Inglorious  policy,  and,  provided 
that  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  one 
or  two  of  our  Ministers  could  have 
been  induced  to  hold  their  tongues  on 
the  subject  of  the  immense  dangers, 
political  and  financial,  of  a  great  war 
to  England,  we  might  even  have  per- 
suaded ourselves  that  our  surrender 
was  "inspired  by  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  our  strength  and  preparedness." 
But  unfortunately,  indiscrete  disclos- 
ures gave  that  position  away. 

The  arrival  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  in 
Eastern  waters  will  probably  mean 
the  stoppage  of  all  British  trade  with 
Japan,  perhaps  even  with  the  Far  East 
and  thus  will  affect  our  shipping  and 
trade.  Under  the  Russian  proclama- 
tion coal,  machinery,  iron,  cotton,  and 
a  host  of  other  articles  of  regular  and 
lawful  commerce  are  contraband.  The 
seizure  of  British  ships  brings  immense 
personal  gain  to  Russian  ofiBcers,  and 
commends  them  to  the  attention  of 
their  Admiralty,  whence  they  are  likely 
to  make  seizures  in  spite  of  the  "as- 
surances" given.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Lord  Liansdowue  deny 
that  the  above  goods  are  contraband, 
but  as  they  have  failed  to  give  effect 
to  their  denial  or  to  back  it  by  any 
manifestation  of  force,  as  they  have 
failed  to  exact  compensation  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Allanton  and  Oalchas  and 
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the  sinking  of  the  Haipsag  and  the 
Knight  Commander,  as  they  have  far- 
ther warned  shipowners  that  such 
goods  must  be  carried  at  those  owners* 
own  risk,  and  as  they  affect  to  think 
that  Bngland  must  acquiesce  in  Bns« 
sia's  illegitimate  extension  of  her 
rights,  because  one  day  or  other  Bng- 
land  may  be  a  belligerent— the  opposite 
position,  by  the  way,  to  that  assumed 
by  these  Ministers  daring  the  Boer 
War— nothing  is  left  for  sliipowners 
but  to  abandon  an  important  trade 
to  others  whose  Governments  give  it 
better  protection,  and  to  ask  wliy  Bng- 
lishmen  are  taxed  to  support  a  navy 
which  cannot  perform  its  first  duty. 
At  moments  such  as  these  shipowners 
might  lay  to  heart  List's  great  general- 
ization, that  trade  supremacy  ''can  only 
be  permanently  maintained  if  it  is 
based  upon  a  great  nationality  and 
supported  by  a  great  national  spirit." 
National  spirit  in  Sngland  has  been 
weakened  by  years  of  laiaser  faire, 

A,  third  point  of  not  less  importance 
is   that  the  movement  of  the   Baltic 
Fleet  involves  either  a  dislocation  of 
oar  naval  dispositions  and  a  transfer 
of  force  from  Europe  to  distant  waters 
at  a  critical  time,  if  the  Bussians  are 
followed  and  watched,  as  they  should 
be,   or,   if  they   are  not  "shadowed" 
by  an  adequate  force,  the  risk  of  in< 
fringement  on  their  part  upon  British 
neutrality,    as    there   is    no    knowing 
whether  the  Baltic  Fleet  may  not  at- 
tempt to  coal  in  remote  British  harbors 
or  island  possessions,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample,    the     Maldives     and     Gha^s 
groups,  or  the  small  islet  of  Minicoy 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  been 
marked  down,  I  am  informed,   as  a 
possible    rallylDg-point   for   the    fleet 
The  weakness  of  British  policy  during 
the  war  has  certainly  encouraged  such 
action,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  estimating  its  probabilities.     It 
is  quite  possible  even  now  that  our 
Government    will    be    "bluffed"    into 


ordering  any  "shadowing"  force  back, 
so  smoothing  Admiral  Bojdestvensky's 
path.  If  a  Power  has  no  will,  or  can- 
not and  dare  not  assert  its  will,  then 
tricks  will  be  played  upon  it. 

The  fourth  point,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  the  effect  which  the 
arrival  of  this  fleet  in  the  Far  East 
will  have  upon  our  ally,  Japan,  and 
her  fortunes  In  the  present  war.    This 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  operationa 
at  P<Mt  Arthur.    If  Port  Arthur  falls 
before  January,  or  if  the  Bussian  war- 
ships in  the  harbor  are  destroyed  by 
the  Japanese  siege-guns,  it  will  not  be 
beyond   Japan's    power   to   meet   the 
fleet    But  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
her  success  against  Admiral  Bojdest- 
vensky   that   she   should   be   able   to 
turn   her  whole  naval   force   against 
him.    In  any  case  that  force  is  none 
too  large;  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
cruel  fortune  of  war  to  four  battle- 
fShips,  of  which  only  three  can  be  de- 
scribed  as   really  first-class.     Behind 
these  are  eight  amKured  cruisers  and 
a  large  number  of  protected  cniisers, 
but   at   least    three   of   the   armored 
cruisers  must  be  deducted  to  counter- 
balance the  yiacUvostock  fleet    Hence 
she  may  not  be  able  to  put  more  than 
nine  armored  ships  in  line  against  the 
seven  Bussian  battleships  with  their 
congeries  of  cruisers,  armed  steamers 
and  destroyers.   Save  for  the  immense 
superiority  of  her  penonnel,  she  could 
not  look  for  victory;  but  with  her  war- 
trained  officers  ai^  men,  aware  that 
the  fate  of  their  country  depends  upon 
the   consequences  of  the  battle,   and 
that  Bussia  has  now  no  further  rein- 
forcements to  send,  victory  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  her  fleet  can  locate  the  Bus- 
sians and  bring  them  to  battle.     Tet 
that  Admiral  Togo  can  do  this  is  by 
no  means  certain.     There  are  several 
routes  to  Vladivostock  by  the  Tsushi- 
ma, or  Korea  Straits,  by  the  Tsugaru 
Straits,    and   by   the   La   P6roHse   or 
Soya  Straits,  and  the  position  which 
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coyers  one  leayes  the  others  open.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  all  three  may  be 
VM^  slmaltaneoosly  by  the  Russians, 
who  may  strive  to  gain  Vladivostock 
in  detachments.  All  three  routes  are 
open  all  the  year.  There  Is  only  one 
course  which  glyes  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  destroying  the  Russians,  and 
this  is  for  Admiral  T6go  to  moye  his 
whole  force  to  the  neighborhood'  of 
Yladiyostock,  temporarily  abandoning 
Dalny,  Port  Arthur  and  the  Tsushima 
Straits,  and  watching  the  three  lines 
of  approach  with  cruisers,  which  will 
communicate  news  to  him  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  It  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fresh  Japanese  naval  base 
far  up  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  Gensan  and 
Seoul,  and  there  is  but  little  time  left 
for  such  an  operation.  The  above  plan 
has  the  great  strategic  virtue  of  con- 
centration, enabling  Admiral  T6go  to 
bring  his  whole  force  to  bear  on  the 
approachdng  Russians. 

If  Port  Arthur  still  shelters  an  intact 
fleet,  the  Japanese  position  will  be 
serious,  since  the  Baltic  Fleet  may 
move  either  to  Port  Arthur  or  to 
Yladiyostock,  and  in  either  case  the 
Russian  navy  will  be  able  to  direct  a 
terrible  attack  on  the  communications 
of  the  Japanese  army.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  maxims  of  war  that  an  army 
cannot  keep  the  field  with  its  communi- 
cations in  dally  periL 

These  are  possibilities  which  must 
be  kept  in  view  in  England  when  jwlg- 
hig  the  situation.  As  the  allies  of 
Japan,  we  may  hope  for  the  early  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  up  to  the  present  the 
Japanese  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
a  direct  fire  to  bear  upon  the  Russian 
battle-squadron  in  Port  Arthur  har- 
bor, and  that  to  effect  this  they  must 
take  Brhlung  and  others  of  the  inner 
forts.  The  Russian  resistance  is  being 
prolonged  by  British  subjects,  who  are 
lunnlng  ammunition  and  food  Into  the 


harbor,  making  thereby  immense 
profits  at  the  cost  of  national  interests, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  garrison's  supplies  have  not 
seriously  diminished  since  August  last 
The  maintenance  of  a  close  blockade 
is  a  matter  of  immense  difficulty  where 
the  fortifications  are  equipped  with 
long-range  guns;  warships  must  keep 
two  or  three  miles  out,  and  this  gives 
favorable  openings  for  blockade-run* 
ners  on  dark  nights.  The  activity  of 
blockade-runners  is  Ihe  sole  explana- 
tion of  the  protracted  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  garrison,  and  has  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers. 
Those  "masses  of  flesh*'  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  Russian  guns  before  the  earth- 
works of  the  Russian  fortress  are  in 
part  the  handiwork  of  British  specula- 
tors, and  it  would  be  well  for  this  na- 
tion to  lay  the  fact  to  heart  when  its 
statesmen  are  expatiating  upon  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  assumed  with  any 
certainty  that  Port  Arthur  will  fall 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  or  even 
that  the  Russian  ships  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  government  of  this  world  is  Just 
and  moral  will  hope  that  the  magnifi- 
cent devotion  and  heroism  of  the 
Japanese  may  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, but  the  material  obstacles  which 
the  spiritual  force  has  to  overcome  are 
prodigious.  The  Japanese  have  no 
time  to  spare,  as  their  ships  will  need 
to  be  docked  and  refitted  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  Russians  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  and  the  refit  of  nine  or 
ten  units  will  require  some  weeks. 

But  here  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Baltic  Fleet  will  never  arrive.  Yet, 
on  thinking  out  the  difficulty  of  the 
voyage,  it  will  be  found  that  every- 
thing  depends  upon  whether  neutrals 
are  ready  to  enforce  their  neutrality, 
"even  at  the  cost  of  war."  If  not,  the 
Russian  fieet  can  reach  the  B*ar  East 
with  little  trouble  and  delay.    But  can 
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we  reasonably  expect  States  such  as 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland  to  incur 
the  certainty  of  Russian  hostility  when 
they  see  that  England,  the  greatest 
naval  Power,  is  unwilling  to  enforce 
what  she  knows  to  be  right,  because 
a  "war  with  a  first-class  Power"  is  a 
terrible  affair,  involving  immense  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  treasure?  I  do  not 
think  we  can  reasonably  expect  it,  and 
if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  coaling  at  one  neutral 
port  after  another,  each  time  of  dif- 
ferent nationality,  and  so  by  easy 
stages  reaching  the  Far  East*  The 
real  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  there  is  a 
lap  of  8100  miles  from  Bourbon  to 
Batavia  to  be  bridged.  Even  this  may 
be  crossed  if  the  Russians  use  the 
British  islets  of  the  Chagoe  Archipela- 
go, or  if  they  can  coal  at  sea.  In  the 
British  manoeuvres  of  1890  six  ships  of 
Sir  M.  Seymour's  fleet  shipped  in  less 
than  two  days  1226  tons  of  coal  upon 
the  open  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
so  that  coaling  at  sea  must  not  be  dis- 
missed as  impossible. 

The  rendezvous  will  probably  be  off 
the  Chagos  or  at  Minicoy,  where  the 
detachments  moving  vid  the  Suez 
Canal  and  v\t  the  Cape  will  meet.  The 
Cape  detachment,  consisting  of  the  five 
big  battleships  and  most  of  the  cruis- 
ers, left  Tangier  on  November  5,  and 
proceeding  by  Dakar,  Kamarun,  Ga- 
boon, and  the  Cape  to  Bourbon  and 
Chagos,  has  a  voyage  of  9010  miles 
before  it  can  reach  the  rendezvous.  Al- 
lowing an  average  speed  of  200  miles 
per  day,  which  was  about  the  record 
from  the  Great  Bfelt  to  Tangier,  forty- 
five  days  would  be  required,  but  as 
some  of  the  ships  will  have  to  coal 
five  or  six  times,  and  the  battleships 

•  Egypt,  in  fact,  is  opening  the  door  to  the 
Baltic  Fleet  by  allowing  It  to  receive  at  Port 
Said  as  much  coal  and  provisions  as  may  be 
required  to  take  it  to  the  next  port  and  by 
guarding  the  Sues  Canal.    The  breach  of  neu- 


three  or  four  times,  and  as  possible 
breakdowns  have  to  be  allowed  for, 
sixty  days  would  seem  about  the  time 
needed.  That  is  to  say,  the  fieet  should 
be  at  the  Chagos,  concentrated,  about 
January  4;  or,  if  a  speed  of  twelve 
knots  can  be  managed,  and  if  the 
coaling  is  expeditiously  accomplished, 
three  weeks  earlier  (about  December 
14  or  15).  From  the  Chagos  Islands 
eastwards  the  distances  are  to  Bata- 
via, 2090  miles;  Batavia  to  Saigon  or 
the  neighborhood,  1100;  Saigon  to  the 
Izu  Islets  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan, 
2400  miles;  and  from  the  Izu  Isles  to 
Vladivostock  by  the  Tsugaru  Straits, 
about  1000  miles.  The  last  portion  of 
the  voyage,  where  the  danger  will  be 
greatest,  will  therefore  be  6600  mil^, 
which  could  be  covered  in  forty  days, 
allowing  for  slow  movements,  so  as  to 
keep  the  fleet  as  far  as  possible  coaled 
and  ready  to  act  Or  if  a  speed  of 
twelve  knots  can  be  maintained,  and 
the  coaling  is  rapid,  this  last  period  may 
be  shortened  to  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  fleet  may  then 
be  expected  at  Vladivostock  between 
January  10  and  mid-February.  If  it 
took  the  shortest  route  and  steamed 
straight  for  Port  Arthur,  as  it  might, 
were  the  Russian  ships  there  known 
to  be  intact,  it  could  be  off  that  port 
by  January  4.  That  is  the  earliest 
I>osslble  date  at  which  it  can  arrive. 

Having  no  bases  of  their  own  availa- 
ble In  the  Far  East,  the  Russians  will 
probably  endeavor,  when  they  come 
within  the  zone  of  Japanese  operations, 
to  create  flying  bases  among  the  nu- 
merous Islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago which  are  not  connected  by 
cable  with  the  outer  world,  and  which 
possess  good  harbors.  There  are  several 
such,  some  of  them  almost  unknown 

trality  on  Egypt's  (and  England's)  part  is  aU 
the  more  inexplicable,  as  in  1898  Egypt  de- 
clined to  allow  Camaraa'  fleet  to  ship  a  single 
ton  of  fael  within  Egyptian  waters.  But  Spain 
was  only  a  second-class  Power. 
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to,  and  scarcely  ever  visited  by  wiiite 
men.  The  whole  Archipelago  nominal- 
ly belongs  to  a  weak  neutral,  Holland, 
•o  that  It  will  be  exceedingly  diCBcuIt 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  doing 
what  they  like.  On  their  part  the 
Japanese  are  not  likely  to  deliver  any 
serious  attack  until  the  Baltic  Fleet 
nears  Formosa,  though  small  steamers 
using  mines  and  torpedoes  may  be  sent 
further  afield,  and  may  succeed  in 
inflicting  a  certain  amount  of  damage, 
since,  if  the  war  has  shown  that  the 
danger  of  torpedoes  to  ships  in  motion 
is  small  it  has  also  proved  the  deadly 
efficacy  of  mines.  As  the  Russians 
laid  mines  on  the  high  seas,  and  so 
destroyed  the  Hatsuse  and  Tashima, 
they  cannot  complain  if  the  Baltic 
Fleet  is  attacked  in  the  same  terrible 
manner,  and  the  Japanese  are  known 
to    have    made  special   arrangements, 

TlM  National    BeTlew. 


which  will,  it  is  believed,  inflict  heavy 
losses  on  the  Russians,  if  only  their 
ships  can  be  located. 

Practically,  it  will  be  seen,  the  issue 
of  the  war  hinges  upon  two  factors. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
is  the  attitude  of  neutrals  to  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky's  formidable  fieet;  the 
second  is  the  destruction  by  the  Japa- 
nese of  the  Russian  warships  in  Fort 
Arthur.  If  neutrals  do  their  duty,  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Bal- 
tic Fleet  can  reach  the  Far  East  If 
they  do  not,  and  if  the  Port  Arthur 
ships  are  destroyed,  the  Baltic  Fleet 
will  even  so  probably  return  to  Europe 
and  not  risk  a  collision  with  Admiral 
Togo.  But  if  the  two  factors  prove 
unfavorable  to  Japan,  then  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Baltic  Fleet  may  prove 
the  most  serious  menace  conceivable 
to  our  ally. 

H.  W.  WiUon. 
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My  pedometer  told  me  that  I  was 
twenty-five;  and,  though  it  is  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  stop  walking,  I  was  so 
tired  that  I  sat  down  on  a  milestone  to 
rest.  People  outstripped  me,  making 
long  noses  as  they  did  so;  but  I  was 
too  apathetic  to  feel  resentful,  and 
even  when  Miss  Eliza  Dimbleby,  the 
great  educationist,  swept  past,  exhort- 
ing me  to  persevere,  I  only  smiled  and 
raised  my  hat.  « 

At  first  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
like  my  brother,  whom  I  had  had  to 
leave  by  the  roadside  a  year  or  two 
round  the  corner.  He  had  wasted  his 
breath  on  singing,  and  his  strength  on 
helping  others.  But  I  had  travelled 
more  wisely;  and  now  it  was  only  the 
monotony  of  the  highway  that  op- 
pressed me — dust  under  foot  and  brown 


crackling  hedges  on  either  side,  ever 
since  I  could  remember. 

And  I  had  already  dropped  several 
things— indeed,  the  road  behind  was 
strewn  with  the  things  we  all  had 
dropped;  and  the  white  dust  was  set- 
tling down  on  them,  so  that  already 
they  looked  no  better  than  stones.  My 
muscles  were  so  weary  that  I  could 
not  even  bear  the  weight  of  those 
things  I  still  carried.  I  slid  off  the 
milestone  into  the  road,  and  lay  there 
prostrate,  with  my  face  to  the  great 
parched  hedge,  praying  that  I  might 
give  up. 

A  little  puff  of  air  revived  me.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  hedge;  and, 
when  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  was  a 
glint  of  light  through  the  tangle  of 
boughs  and  dead  leaves.     The  hedge 
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could  not  be  u  thick  as  osiiaL  In  my 
weak,  morbid  state,  I  longed  to  force 
my  way  in,  and  see  what  was  on  the 
other  side.  No  one'  was  in  sight,  or 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  try.  For 
we  of  the  road  do  not  admit  in  con- 
yersation  that  there  is  another  side 
at  alL 

I  yielded  to  the  temptation,  saying  to 
myself  that  I  would  come  back  in  a 
minute.  The  thorns  scratched  my  face, 
and  I  had  to  use  my  arms  as  a  shield, 
depending  on  my  feet  alone  to  push 
me  forward.  Halfway  through  I  would 
have  gone  back,  for  in  the  passage 
all  the  things  I  was  carrying  were 
acraped  off  me,  and  my  clothes  were 
torn.  But  I  was  so  wedged  that  re- 
turn was  impossible;  and  I  had  to  wrig- 
gle blindly  forward,  expecting  every 
moment  that  my  strength  would  fail 
me,  and  that  I  should  perish  in  the 
undergrowth. 

Suddenly  cold  water  closed  round  my 
head,  and  I  seemed  sinking  down  for 
eyer.  I  had  fallen  out  of  the  hedge 
into  a  deep  pool.  I  rose  to  the  surface 
at  last,  crying  for  help,  and  I  heard 
someone  (m  the  opposite  bank  laugh 
and  say:  "Another!"  And  then  I  was 
twitched  out  and  laid  panting  on  the 
dry  ground. 

Byen  when  the  water  was  out  of  my 
eyes,  I  was  still  dazed;  for  I  had 
neyer  been  in  so  large  a  space,  nor 
seen  such  grass  and  sunshine.  The 
blue  sky  was  no  longer  a  strip;  and 
beneath  it  the  earth  had  risen  grandly 
into  hills--clean,  bare  buttresses,  with 
beech  trees  in  their  folds,  and  meadows 
and  clear  pools  at  their  feet  But  the 
hills  were  not  high;  and  there  was  in 
the  landscape  a  sense  of  human  occu- 
pation—so that  one  might  haye  called 
it  a  park,  or  garden,  if  the  words  did 
not  imply  a  certain  triyiality  and  con- 
straint. 

As  soon  as  I  got  my  breath,  I  turned 
to  my  rescuer  and  said: 

'*Where  does  this  place  lead  to?*' 


''Nowhere,  thank  the  Lord!"  said 
he,  and  laughed.  He  was  a  man  of 
fifty  or  sixty— just  the  kind  of  age  we 
mistrust  on  the  road— but  there  was  no 
anxiety  in  his  manner,  and  his  yoice 
was  that  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

"But  it  must  lead  somewherer*  I 
cried,  too  much  surprised  at  his  an- 
swer to  thank  him  for  saving  my  life. 

"He  wants  to  know  where  it  leads!" 
he  shouted  to  scHue  men  on  the  hill 
side,  and  they  laughed  back,  and 
waved  their  caps. 

I  noticed  then  that  the  pool  into 
which  I  had  fallen  was  really  a  moat 
which  bent  round  to  the  left  and  to 
the  right,  and  that  the  hedge  followed 
it  continually.  The  hedge  was  green 
on  this  side—its  roots  showed  through 
the  clear  water,  and  fish  swam  about 
in  them— and  it  was  wreathed  over 
with  dog-roses  and  Traveller's  Joy. 
But  it  was  a  barrier,  and  in  a  moment 
I  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  grass,  the 
sky,  the  trees,  the  happy  men  and 
women,  and  realized  that  the  place 
was  but  a  prison,  for  all  its  beauty  and 
extent 

We  moved  away  from  the  boundary, 
and  then  followed  a  path  almost 
parallel  to  it  across  the  meadows.  I 
found  it  diflicult  walking,  for  I  was 
always  trying  to  out-distance  my  com- 
panion, and  there  was  no  advantage  in 
doing  this  if  the  place  led  nowhere. 
I  had  never  kept  step  with  anyone 
since  I  left  my  brother. 

I  amused  him  by  st(H>piug  suddenly 
and  saying  disconsolately,  "This  Is  per- 
fectly terrible.  One  cannot  advance: 
one  cannot  progress.  Now  we  of  the 
road " 

"Yes.    I  know." 

"I  was  going  to  say,  we  advance 
continually." 

"I  know." 

"We  are  always  learning,  expanding, 
developing.  Why,  even  in  my  short  life 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  advance— 
the  Transvaal  War,  the  Fiscal  Ques- 
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tion«  Christian  Science,  Radium.  Here 
for  example—" 

I  took  out  my  pedometer;  but  it  still 
marked  twenty-five,  not  a  degree  more. 

"Oh,  if  s  stopped!  I  meant  to  show 
yon.  It  should  have  registered  all  the 
time  I  was  walking  with  you.  But 
It  makes  me  only  twenty-five." 

"Lots  of  things  don't  work  in  here.** 
be  said.  "One  day  a  man  brought  in 
a  Lee-Metford,  and  that  wouldn't 
^^ork." 

"The  laws  of  science  are  universal 
In  their  application.  It  must  be  the 
water  in  the  moat  that  has  injured 
the  machinery.  In  normal  conditions 
everything  works.  Science  and  the 
^irit  of  emulation— those  are  the 
forces  that  have  made  us  what  we 
are." 

I  had  to  break  off  and  acknowledge 
the  pleasant  greetings  of  pe<H>le  whom 
we  passed.  Some  of  them  were  sing- 
ing, some  talking,  some  engaged  in 
gardening,  hay-making,  or  other 
rudimentary  industries.  They  all 
seemed  happy;  and  I  might  have  been 
happy  too,  if  I  could  have  forgotten 
that  the  place  led  nowhere. 

I  was  startled  by  a  young  man  who 
came  sprinting  across  our  path,  took  a 
little  fence  in  fine  style,  and  went  tear- 
ing over  a  ploughed  field  till  he  plunged 
into  a  lake,  across  which  he  began  to 
swim.  Here  was  true  energy,  and  I 
exclaimed:  "A  cross-country  race! 
Where  are  the  others?" 

"There  are  no  others,"  my  companion 
replied;  and,  later  on,  when  we  passed 
some  long  grass  from  which  came  the 
voice  of  a  girl  singing  exquisitely  to 
herself,  he  said  again:  "There  are  no 
others."  I  was  bewildered  at  the 
waste  in  production,  and  murmured  to 
myself,  "What  does  it  all  mean?" 

He  said:  "It  means  nothing  but  it- 
self"—and  he  repeated  the  words  slow- 
ly, as  if  I  was  a  child. 

"I  ODderstand,"  I  said  quietly,  "but 
I  do  not  agree.    Bvery  achievement  is 


worthless  unless  it  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  development  And  I  must 
not  trespass  on  your  kindness  any 
longer.  I  must  get  back  somehow  to 
the  road,  and  have  my  pedometer 
mended." 

"First,  you  must  see  the  gates,"  he 
replied,  "for  we  have  gates,  though 
we  never  use  them." 

I  yielded  politely,  and  before  long  we 
reached  the  moat  again,  at  a  point 
where  it  was  spanned  by  a  bridge. 
Over  the  bridge  was  a  big  gate,  as 
white  as  ivory,  which  was  fitted  Into 
a  gap  in  the  boundary  hedge.  The 
gate  opened  outwards,  and  I  ex9laimed 
In  amazement,  for  from  It  ran  a  road 
—just  such  a  road  as  I  had  left— dusty 
under  foot,  with  brown  crackling 
hedges  on  either  side  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

"That's  my  road!"  I  cried. 

He  shut  the  gate  and  said:  "But  not 
your  part  of  thef  road.  It  Is  through 
this  gate  that  humanity  went  out  some 
thousand  years  ago,  when  It  was  first 
seized  with  the  desire  to  walk." 

I  denied  this,  observing  that  the  part 
of  the  road  I  myself  had  left  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  off.  But  with 
the  obstinacy  of  his  years  he -repeated: 
"It  is  the  same  road.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning, and  though  it  seems  to  run 
straight  away  from,  us,  it  doubles  so 
often,  that  it  is  pever  far  from  our 
boundary  and  sometimes  touches  it" 
He  stooped  down  by  the  moat,  and 
traced  on  Its  moist  margin  an  absurd 
figure  like  a  maze.  As  we  walked  back 
through  the  meadows,  I  tried  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  mistake. 

"The  road  sometimes  doubles,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  is  part  of  our  discipline. 
Who  can  doubt  that  its  general  ten- 
dency is  onward.  To  what  goal  we 
know  not— it  may  be  to  some  mountain 
where  we  shall  touch  the  sky,  it  may 
be  over  precipices  into  the  sea.  But 
that  it  goes  forward— who  can  doubt 
that?    It  is  the  thought  of  that  that 
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makes  us  strive  to  excel,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  gives  ns  an  impetus 
which  is  lacking  with  you.  Now  that 
man  who  passed  us— it's  true  that  he 
ran  well,  and  Jumped  well,  and  swam 
well;  but  we  have  men  who  can 
run  better,  and  men  who  can  jump 
better,  and  who  can  swim  better. 
Specialization  has  produced  results 
which  would  surprise  you.  Similarly, 
that  girl " 

Here  I  interrupted  myself  to  exclaim: 
'*Good  gracious  me!  I  could  have 
sworn  it  was  Miss  Dimbleby  over 
there,  with  her  feet  in  the  fountain!" 

He  li^iieved  that  it  was. 

"Impossible!  I  left  her  on  the  road; 
and  she  is  due  to  lecture  this  evening 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Why,  her  train 
leaves  Cannon  Street  in— of  course  my 
watch  has  stopped  like  everything  else. 
She  is  the  last  person  to  be  here." 

'Teople  always  are  astonished  at 
meeting  each  other.  All  kinds  come 
through  the  hedge,  and  come  at  all 
times— when  they  are  drawing  ahead 
In  the  race,  when  they  are  lagging  be- 
hind, when  they  are  left  for  dead.  I 
often  stand  near  the  boundary  listen- 
ing  to  the  sounds  of  the  road— you 
know  what  they  are — and  wonder  if 
anyone  will  turn  aside.  It  is  my  great 
happiness  to  help  someone  out  of  the 
moat,  as  I  helped  you.  For  our  coun- 
try fills  up  slowly,  though  it  was 
meant  for  all  mankind." 

"Mankind  have  other  aims,"  I  said 
gently,  for  I  thought  him  well-mean- 
ing; "and  I  must  Join  them."  I  bade 
him  good  evening,  for  the  sun  was  de- 
clining, and  I  wished  to  be  on  the 
road  by  nightfall.  To  my  alarm,  he 
caught  hold  of  me,  crying:  "You  are 
not  to  go  yet!"  I  tried  to  shake  him 
off;  for  we  had  no  Interests  in  com- 
mon, and  his  civility  was  becoming 
irksome  to  me.  But  for  all  my  strug- 
gles the  tiresome  old  man  would  not 
let  go;  and,  as  wrestling  is  not  my 
speciality,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  him. 


It  was  true  that  I  could  have  never 
found  alone  the  place  where  I  came 
in;  and  I  hoped  that,  when  I  had  seen 
the  other  sights  about  which  he  was 
worrying,  he  would  take  me  back  to 
it.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  sleep 
in  the  country;  for  I  mistrusted  it, 
and  the  people  too,  for  all  their  friend- 
liness. Hungry  though  I  was,  I  would 
not  Join  them  in  their  evening  meals 
of  milk  and  fruit;  and,  when  they 
gave  me  flowers,  I  flung  them  away  as 
soon  as  I  could  do  so  unobserved.  Al- 
ready they  were  lying  down  for  the 
night  like  cattle— some  out  on  the  bare 
hillside,  others  in  groups  under  the 
beeches.  In  the  light  of  an  orange 
sunset  I  hurried  on  with  my  unwel- 
come guide,  dead  tired,  faint  for  want 
of  food,  but  murmuring  indomitably: 
"Give  me  life,  with  its  struggles  and 
victories,  with  its  failures  and  hatreds, 
with  its  deep  moral  meaning  and  its 
unknown  goal!" 

At  last  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  encircling  moat  was  spanned  by 
another  bridge,  and  where  another 
gate  interrupted  the  line  of  the  boun- 
dary hedge.  It  was  different  from  the 
flrst  gate;  for  it  was  half  transparent 
like  horn,  and  opened  inwards.  But 
through  it,  in  the  waning  light,  I  saw 
again  Just  such  a  road  as  I  had  left- 
monotonous,  dusty,  with  brown  crack- 
ling hedges  on  either  side,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

I  was  strangely  disquieted  at  the 
sight,  which  seemed  to  deprive  me  of 
all  self-control.  A  man  was  passing 
us,  returning  for  the  night  to  the  hills, 
with  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder  and  a 
can  of  some  liquid  in  his  hand.  I  for- 
got the  destiny  of  our  race.  I  forgot 
the  road  that  lay  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
sprang  at  him,  wrenched  the  can  out 
of  his  hand,  and  began  to  drink. 

It  was  nothing  stronger  than  beer; 
but  in  my  exhausted  state  it  overcame 
me  in  a  moment.  As  in  a  dream,  I 
saw  the  old  man  shut  the  gate,  and 
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beard  blm  say:  'This  la  where  your 
road  ends,  and  through  this  gate  hu- 
manity—all  that  is  left  of  it— will  come 
in  to  us." 

Though  my  senses  were  sinking  into 
oblivion,  they  seemed  to  expand  ere 
tbey  reached  it    They  perceived  the 

Tbm  IiMl«p«iid«Dt  B«T!ew. 


magic  song  of  nightingales,  and  the 
odor  of  invisible  hay,  and  stars  pierc- 
ing the  fading  sky.  The  man  whose 
beer  I  had  stolen  lowered  me  down 
gently  to  sleep  off  Its  effects,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  I  saw  that  he  was  my 
brother. 

B,  M,  Forater. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  LAWLESSNESS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Under  the  above  heading  an  article 
appears  In  McOlur&a  Magazine  for 
Decenober  which,  if  the  facts  cited  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  incorrect,  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Tbe  article,  though  signed  by  Mr. 
8.  8.  McClure,  is  in  reality  little  but 
a  series  of  extracts  from  reputable 
American  newspapers  giving  facts  as 
to  the  Increase  of  lawlessness  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  statistics  of  crime  for  the 
past  tvp-enty-three  years  collected  by 
the  Chi4XiQO  Tribune,  Before  we  an- 
alyze this  terrible  indictment  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  by  Americans,  we  de- 
sire to  point  out  that  we  do  so  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit.  Probably  the  well- 
known  sympathy  felt  by  the  Spectator 
for  America  and  its  people  would  pre- 
serve us  from  such  a  charge  among 
most  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. Still,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
put  on  record  that  we  only  draw  at- 
tention to  this  dark  spot  on  American 
life  because  we  are  as  anxious  as  any 
American  could  be  that  the  greater 
half  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall  free 

• 

itself  from  evils  so  terrible.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
towards  liberty,  justice,  and  good 
government  is  bound  up  with  the  fate 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  if  the 
larger  half  of'  that  race,  who  are 
trustees  for  Anglo-Saxon  social  and 
political  ideals,  were  to  enter  on  the 


downgrade,  our  best  hopes  for  human 
progress  would  be  blasted.  When 
America  realizes  the  duty  before  her 
she  will,  we  are  convinced,  put  her 
house  in  order.  Till  she  does  so,  how^ 
ever,  the  lawlessness  of  American  life 
must  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  not 
only  to  her  own  people,  but  to  her 
friends  In  this  country,— that  is,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  set  forth 
in  Mr.  McOlure's  article.  The  first 
point  he  makes  is  the  appallingly  rapid 
increase  of  lawlessness  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years.  At  present  there 
are  four  and  a  half  times  as  many 
murders  and  homicides  for  each  mil- 
lion of  people  in  the  United  States  as 
there  were  in  1881.  In  1881  there 
were  1,266  murders  and  homicides 
committed  in  the  United  States.  In 
1902,  if  the  murders  and  homicides  had 
merely  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  population,  there  should  have 
been  1,952.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  in  1902  8,834  murders  and  homi- 
cides. Tet  1902  is  not  the  worst  year 
on  record  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  In  1895  there  were  10,500  mur- 
ders and  homicides,  and  in  1896  10,652. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  realize  the  full 
significance  of  naked  statistics.  To 
bring  home  their  meaning  to  men's 
minds  we  may  quote  the  words  of  an 
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American  Judge's  charge  to  a  Jury. 
The  Judge  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  murders  and  homicides  in  the  United 
States  for  three  years  "was  one-third 
larger  than  the  total  losses  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  war  in  South 
Africa."  The  men  killed  in  action  in 
the  Boer  War  numbered  22,000.  In 
the  three  years  taken  by  the  Judge 
the  number  of  murders  and  homicides 
in  the  United  States  was  31,3d5.  These 
figures,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
lawlessness  is  incidental  to  newly  set- 
tled countries  and  rough  communities 
on  the  edges  of  civilization.  The  case 
of  New  York  Is  nearly  as  bad  as  that 
of  Chicago,  though  that  great  and  opu- 
lent city  of  the  Middle  West,  with 
thirty  years  of  riches  and  splendor  be- 
hind it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
true  sense  a  raw  community.  Again, 
the  statistics  of  man-slaying  in  Canada, 
and  we  might  also  add  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  indicate  that  young 
countries  may  be  as  crimeless  as,  or 
even  more  crimeless  than,  old-estab- 
lished States.  Mr.  McClure  also  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  burden  of  crime 
under  which  they  now  rest  is  the  fault 
of  the  Buropean-bom  population  In 
their  midst  Of  the  103^,000  foreign- 
born  men  and  women,  only  the  424,000 
who  hail  from  Russia  come  from  a 
country  where  crime  is  as  prevalent 
as  in  America.  The  other  10,000,000 
come  from  countries  no  one  of  which 
has  half  as  many  murders  and  homi« 
ddes  per  million  of  population  as 
America.  And  of  these  nearly  8,000,- 
000  come  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
*^here  murders  and  homicides  are 
less  than  one-tenth  as  common"  as 
they  are  in  America.  So,  adds  Bir. 
McCIure,  '*the  increase  of  murders  and 
homicides  in  the  various  countries 
seem^  to  show  that  foreigners  in  the 
United  States  acquire  most  of  their  dis- 


respect for  the  law  when  they  come 
among  us." 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  in  detail 
the  mass  of  evidence  from  American 
newspapers  collected  by  Mr.  McClure. 
The  following  quotation,  however,  may 
be  made  from  his  summary  of  the 
causes  which  he  believes  have  pro- 
duced the  present  condition  of  lawless- 
ness:— 

Is  it  possible  f<Mr  officials  to  prevent 
ordinary  crimes  who  are  selected  and 
elected  generally  for  reasons  other  than 
special  fitness  for  their  tasks,  and  fre- 
quently for  the  definite  purpose  of 
robbing  the  people  who  elect  them? 
Can  a  body  of  policemen  engaged  in 
blackmail,  persecution,  and  in  shield- 
ing law-breakers  make  a  community 
law-abiding?  Can  a  body  of  policemen 
engaged  in  criminal  practices  prevent 
others  from  committing  crimes?  Can 
a  board  of  aldermen  who  for  private 
gain  combine  to  loot  a  city  govern  a 
city  well?  We  have  described  time  and 
again  the  oligarchy  which  consists  of 
these  three  classes:  1st  Saloon-keepers, 
gamblers,  and  others  who  engage  in 
businesses  that  degrade.  2nd.  Contrac- 
tors, capitalists,  bankers,  and  others 
who  can  make  money  by  getting  fran- 
chises and  other  property  of  the  com- 
munity cheaper  by  bribery  than  by 
paying  the  community.  8rd.  Politicians 
who  are  willing  to  seek  and  accept  of- 
fice with  the  aid  and  endorsement  of 
the  classes  already  mentioned.  These 
three  classes  combine  and  get  control 
of  the  party  machine.  They  nominate 
and  elect  men  who  will  agree  to  help 
them  rob  the  city  or  state  for  the  bene- 
fit of  themselves  and  who  will  agree 
also  not  to  enforce  the  laws  in  regard 
to  the  various  businesses  that  degrade 
a  community.  We  find  under  various 
n^odiflcations  this  criminal  oligarchy  in 
control  of  many  communities  in  the 
United  States.  We  find  reiNiesenta- 
tives  of  this  combination  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  among  governors  of 
states,  state  legislators,  mayors,  alder- 
men, police  officials.  We  find  them 
among  men  in  business  life— captains 
of  industry,  bankers,  street-railway 
magnates.     In  short,   wherever  fran- 
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chises  or  contraots  of  any  kind  are  to 
be  secured  from  a  community,  we  find 
leading  citizens  in  the  ring  to  rob 
their  own  neighbors,  managers  of  cor- 
porati<His  bribing  law-makers,  lawyers 
for  pay  helping  their  clients  to  bribe 
aafely,  Jurors  refusing  to  render  Just 
Terdicts.  These  men— bribers  of 
TOters,  voters  who  are  bribed,  bribers 
of  aldermen  and  legislators,  and  alder- 
men and  legislators  who  are  bribed, 
men  who  secure  control  of  law-making 
bodies  and  have  laws  passed  which 
enable  them  to  steal  from  their  neigh- 
bors, men  who  have  laws  non-enforced 
and  break  laws  regulating  saloons, 
gambling  houses,  and.  In  short,  all  men 
who  perrert  and  befoul  the  sources 
of  law— these  men  we  have  called 
Enemies  of  the  Republic.  They  are 
worse— they  are  enemies  of  the  human 
race.  They  are  destroyers  of  a  people. 
Theit  are  murd/ertrB  of  a  oMlization, 

In  other  words,  it  is  Mr.  McGlure's 
opinion  that  the  terrible  increase  of 
life-taking  In  America  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  encouraged  In  the 
nation  by  the  men  who,  in  order  to 
make  private  fortunes,  bribe,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  police  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  or  ensure,  by  means  of 
bribery  and  Intimidation,  that  their 
creatures  shall  be  chosen  for  offices  of 
public  trust  In  our  belief,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  la  right  The  whole  history  of 
mankind  shows  that  you  cannot  be 
virtuous  in  water-tight  compartments. 
Just  as  no  man  can  say  to  himself:  "I 
will  do  a  corrupt  [or  Immoral,  or  un- 
worthy] act  Just  once,  or  only  in  this 
department  of  my  life,  and  in  all  other 
cases  I  will  be  a  good  citlsen  and  a 
good  man,'*  so  no  nation  can  tolerate 
corruption  or  wrongdoing  in  one  por-. 
tion  of  the  national  life  and  Imagine 
that  the  evil  will  go  no  further.  He 
who  pays  Mbes  to  obtain  some  con- 
sideration from  a  public  body  or  a 
public  official,  who  takes  hush-money 
or  receives  a  secret  commission  in 
order  that  this  or  that  rich  man  or 
company   may  have   his   will   against 


the  law  of  the  land,  is,  in  truth,  a 
sharer  in  the  Iniquity  of  the  murders 
and  homicides  which  disgrace  his  coun- 
try. Such  corruption  is  less  sensa- 
tional, but  not  in  reality  less  criminal, 
than  murder.  There  can  be  no  greater 
crime  than  to  poison  the  stream  at  the 
fountain-head. 

It  remains  for  the  American  pe<^le 
to  apply  the  remedy  to  this  new  evil, 
as  so  often  in  the  past  they  have  ap- 
plied remedies  to  national  crimes.  The 
first  thing  is  to  awaken  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  conductors  of 
McClur&8  Magazine  to  unmask.  In  a 
coming  series  of  articles,  the  men  who 
are  corrupting  the  public  and  ];Hrivate 
life  of  the  United  States.  Public  opin- 
ion is  still  an  immense  factor  for  good 
in  the  United  States,  and.  Heaven  be 
praised,  the  printing  press  is  still  free 
in  America.  The  corrupt  millionaire 
may  be  able  to  buy  a  Municipality,  a 
State  Legislature,  a  Police  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  Oourt  of  Justice.  He  may 
be  able  to  ruin,  and  so  silence,  any 
politician,  or  even  any  preacher  or  Ck>l- 
lege  ProfessOT,  who  dares  to  oppose 
his  schemes.  But  even  the  richest 
multi-millionaire  cannot  buy  all  the 
printing  presses  In  the  United  States. 
When  every  other  opponent  is  drugged, 
gagged,  or  bought  the  printing  press 
can  still  speak.  But  it  will  not  of 
course,  be  enough  merely  to  expose  in 
the  Press  those  who  use  their  wealth 
corruptly.  The  American  people  must 
reform  their  institutions  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  be  captured  by  the 
tyrants  who  now  use  money  as  in  the 
old  days  they  used  armed  force.  To 
accomplish  this  the  first  thing  needful 
Is  to  strengthen  the  American  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  to  give  the  Judges  some- 
thing of  the  weight  and  authority  in 
public  life  that  they  have  in  England. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
the  State  Judges  are,  as  a  whole,  cor- 
rupt for  we  are  well  aware  that  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  they  are  men  who 
could  no  more  be  bribed  than  could 
our  own  Judges.  But  as  a  rule,  or  at 
any  rate  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
they  are  not  men  of  sufficient  power 
and  standing  in  the  community  to  do 
their  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  posts  they  occupy  are  too  poorly 
paid  to  attract  the  best  Intellects  in 
the  country,  and  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  poorly  paid  and  socially  and 
Intellectually  insignificant  men  will  not 
stand  up  sufficiently  to  the  forces  of 
wealth 'and  influence.  We  venture  to 
say  that  if  American  Judges  had  the 
standing  and  prestige  which  belong  to 
our  Judges,  the  rich  men  (needless  to 
say,  only  a  minority  of  the  wealthy 
classes  In  America)  who  now  use  their 
money  to  corrupt  public  officials  and 
public  bodies  would  find  themselves  in 
Jail  either  for  contempt  of  Court,  or 
for  some  open  breach  of  a  positive  law. 
Rich  men  dare  not  openly  defy  the  law 
in  England  as  they  do  in  America. 
The  actual  statute  law  in  America  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  put  down  cor- 
ruption. It  is  its  administration  that 
is  at  fault.  We  know  how  difficult, 
owing  to  the  State  system,  it  will  be 
to  give  greater  weight  and  authority 
to    the    Judicature    in    the    ordinary 
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State  Ck>urt8  of  the  United  States. 
Till  this  is  done,  however,  no  attempt 
to  purify  American  life  can  be  really 
and  permanently  successful.  Further, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not 
merely  in  the  cities,  but  throughout  the 
country,  there  should  be  a  large,  well- 
paid,  and  efficient  police  force,  and  that 
this  police  force  should  be  made  to 
recognize  that  Its  duties  are  quite  as 
much  preventative  as  punitive.  The 
American  people  do  not  at  present  real- 
ize that  it  is  as  much  their  business  to 
prevent  crime  taking  place  as  to  arrest 
the  criminal  after  a  crime  has  been 
committed. 

We  fear,  as  we  have  suggested  above, 
that  our  endorsement  of  Mr.  McClure*s 
article  will  be  represented  by  interested 
people  as  an  attack  upon  America  by 
'^unfriendly,  supercilious,  and  hypo- 
critical  Englishmen."  We  must  take 
the  risk  of  this,  however,  content  to 
feel  that  if  we  have  done  something, 
however  little,  to  awaken  American 
public  opinion  on  a  vital  matter,  we 
shall  have  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
public. We  would  rather  be  "howled 
down'*  for  a  season  as  ant i- American 
than  join  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
a  question  which  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world. 


BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  announce 
"Italian  Medals,*'  by  Cornelius  von 
Pabriczy,  translated  by  Mrs.  Gustavus 
W.  Hamilton,  with  forty-one  plates  and 
with  notes  by  G.  F.  Hill,  of  the  Coins 
and  Medals  Department  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  piquant  character  of  the  biog- 
raphy which  Catherine  Beame  names 


"A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution*'  will 
be  inferred  as  soon  as  the  reader  re- 
alizes that  its  subject  Is  Laura  Permon, 
wife  of  General  Junot  and  duchess  of 
Abrantes,  and  that  its  Incidents  are 
largely  drawn  from  her  well-known 
"Memoirs."  On  terms  of  esL«y  famil- 
iarity with  the  whole  Bonaparte  family 
from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  mar- 
ried at  sixteen  to  one  of  Napoleon's 
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most  dlstingiiished  leaders,  Madame 
Jnnot's  recollections  were  full  of  inti- 
mate disclosures  of  the  Emperor's  prl- 
Tate  life,  and  Mrs.  Beame's  volume  of 
four  hundred  pages  contains  not  a  few 
of  the  most  realistic.  Twenty  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  portraits,  add  to  its 
attractiveness.     E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

The  celebration  of  the  quarter-cen- 
tenary of  John  Knox's  birthday  this 
year  promises  a  number  of  new  and 
more  or  less  popular  biographies  of  the 
Beformer.     The  question  of  whether 
Knox  was  really  bom  in  1505  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  definitely 
settled.    Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  who  is  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  biography,  brings 
forward  evidence  to  prove  that  Knox 
was  born  in  1515;  and  there  is  certain- 
ly some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
older  biographers,  in  fixing  upon  1505, 
have  confused  the  Reformer  with  an- 
other John  Knox.    It  is  rumored  that 
an    eminent   historian    meditates    the 
presentation  of  Knox  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view.    In  support  of 
that  presentation  hoitUi  fide  Jesuit  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Vatican  will  be 
quoted. 

In  his  monographs  on  "Historic 
Highways  of  America"  Mr.  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert  has  reached  the  story 
of  the  great  American  canals,  and  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  his  series  is  de- 
voted to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canaL 
With  these  he  includes  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  two  great  railway 
routes  which  follow  these  canals,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania systems.  The  stary  of  the  Po- 
tomac Company,  and  its  successor,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 
Is  eq>eclally  interesting  because  this 
enterprise  grew  out  of  plans  devised 
by  Washington,  and  Mr.   Hulbert  is 


able  to  quote  ftom  a  Journal  which 
Washington  wrote  in  1784  recording  a 
Journey  over  this  route,  which  has  not 
been  before  published.  There  are  six 
or  seven  maps  and  other  illustrations. 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  gentle  art  of  verse-making  can- 
not Justly  be  said  to  have  become 
wholly  out-of-date  when  from  one  of 
our  minor  poets,— and,  by  the  way, 
who  are  our  major  poets  now?— comes 
a  collection  of  verse  of  such  rare  and 
delicate  quality  as  is  found  between  the 
pretty  covers  of  Florence  Earle  Coates' 
"Mine  and  Thine"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.)  Much  of  it  has  appeared  in 
the  leading  magazines,  and  some  bits 
of  it,— for  example  the  poem  beginning 
''Had  Henley  died"— attracted  no  little 
attention  when  first  printed.  Sincere 
sentiment,  warm  sympathy,  love  of  na- 
ture, of  childhood  and  of  country,  high 
aspiration  and  delicate  fancy  all  find 
expression  in  the  volume,  and  through 
all  is  a  pervasive  note  of  sweetness 
and  spontaneity.  "A  Little  Minister,'' 
"Socrates,"  "Betrothal,"  "Nature," 
"Joan  of  Arc"  and  a  dozen  others  offer 
themselves  temptingly  for  quotation, 
but  space  admits  only  of  this,  "Mother- 
less.": 

He  was  so  small,  so  very  small. 

That  since  she  ceased  to  care, 
*Twas  easy  Just  to  pass  him  by. 

Forgetting  he  was  there; 
But    though    too    slight    a    thing    he 
seemed 

Of  interest  to  be,— 
One  heart  had  loved  him  with  a  love 
As  boundless  as  the  sea. 


) 


He  was  so  poor,  so  very  poor. 

That  now,  since  she  had  died, 
He  seemed  a  tiny  threadbare  coat 

With  nothing  much  inside; 
But,  ah!  a  treasure  he  concealed. 

And  asked  of  none  relief: 
His  shabby  little  bosom  hid 

A  mighty,  grown-up  grief. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

No  liarp  liaye  I  for  the  singing,  nor 
fingers  fashioned  for  skill, 
Nor  ever  shall  words  express  it,  the 
song  that  is  in  my  heart, 
A  saga,  swept  from  the  distance,  hpri- 
zons  beyond  the  hill, 
Singing  of  life  and  endurance,  and 
bidding  me  bear  my  part 

For  this  is  Song,  as  I  sing  it,  the  song 
that  I  love  the  best, 
The  steady  tramp  in  the  furrow,  the 
grind  of  the  gleaming  steel, 
An  anthem  sung  to  the  noonday,  a 
chant  of  the  open  West, 
Echoing  deep,  in  my  spirit,  to  glad- 
den and  help  and  heal. 

And  this  is  Life,  as  I  read  it,  and  Life, 
in  its  fairest  form. 
To  breathe  the  wind  on  the  ranges, 
the  scent  of  the  upturned  sod. 
To  strive,  and  strive,  and  be  thankful, 
to  weather  the  shine  and  storm. 
Pencilling,    over    the    prairies,    the 
destiny  planned  by  Gk>d. 

And  no  reward  do  I  ask  for,  save  only 
to  work  and  wait, 
To  praise  the  Ood  of  my  fathers,  to 
labor  beneath  His  sky. 
To  dwell  alone  in  His  greatness,  to 
strike  and  to  follow  straight, 
Silent,  and  strong,  and  contented— 
the  limitless  plains  and  I. 

H.  H.  Bashford. 

Th«  8p«eUtov. 


GLASTONBURY. 

I  saw  thee  in  a  dream  of  years, 
I  see  thee  in  a  mist  of  tears, 
Avilion,  Island  of  the  Blest; 
Ah,  would  that  here  I  had  my  rest! 


Thy  apple-blossoms,  balmy  bright, 
Were  comfort  to  a  sickly  sight. 
Too  often  hurt  by  inward  woe 
And  searching  things  that  none  may 

know; 
To  linger  on  thy  haunted  knoll 
And  hear  the  sacred  legends  toll. 
Toll  with  a  faint  and  phantom  chime 
Across  the  misty  meads  of  Time, 


Would  calm  the  spirit's  tossing  sea 
Lulled  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
When  to  the  surface  of  the  deep 
Was  called  the  underlying  sleep. 

None  other  way  the  weary  soul 

Shall   leave  the  sound  and  sight  of 

dole. 
Than  here  in  fancy  to  refashion 
Far  ages  of  a  purer  passion 
Than  any  that  now  moves  the  heart 
In  camp  or  council,  church  or  mart: 
To  pour  again  the  mystic  mere 
Round  Arthur's  grave;  again  to  hear 
The  monks  their  solenm  psalms  intone 
In  dim  arcades  of  carven  stone 
To  seek  again,  ere  faith  shall  fall. 
Achievement  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Such  was  my  vision  of  the  years. 
Now  shadowed  by  a  mist  of  tears, 
Avilion,  Island  of  the  Blest; 
Ah,  would  that  here  I  had  my  rest. 

F.  B,  Maney-CoutU. 

Tbe  Saturday  Beriew. 


AUTUMNAL. 


The  robin  sings  in  the  rain  and  the 

first  leaves  fall; 
Withering  sunflowers  fling  their  tar* 

nished  gold  by  the  wall; 
Hedge-fruits  ripen  and  drop  in  coppice 

and  lane; 
And  I  am  glad  from  my  heart  that  the 

years  return  not  again. 

Mayflowers  fade  with   May  and   are 

past  and  gone; 
Butterflies  live  their  day  and  the  year 

goes  on; 
Yet  the  heart  that  was  blithe  with  the 

flower  and  the  butterfly 
Lingers  and  lives  and  outlives  while 

the  years  go  by. 

The  end  of  the  tale  Is  best  and  the 

close  of  the  song. 
For  the  heart  that  has  beat  too  fast, 

that  has  beat  too  long; 
And  my  heart  is  glad  that  the  years 

return  not  again— 
Glad  that  the  first  leaves  fall  and  the 

robin  sings  in  the  rain. 

Rosamund  Marriott  Watson, 

The  Athenaeain. 
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Disraeli  has  not  yet  been  awarded 
the  fruito  of  his  work  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Here  an(|  there,  notably  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  tribute  has  been  paid, 
bnt  no  place  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  Mr.  John.  Horley  among  English 
Mm  of  Letters,  nor  by  Professor  Brie 
Bob^tson  among  Oreat  Writers.  The 
general  mass  of  readers  who,  so  far  as 
concerns  works  of  r^al  literary  merit, 
are  nndonbtedly  swayed  by  authority, 
noticing  the  general  neglect,  incline  to 
r^egate  to  a  secondary  place  the  books 
In  question.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  combat  opposition 
or  adverse  criticism,  so  much  as  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  novels  to  be 
ranked  as  literature  worthy  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  classics  of  the  Ian- 
fittge. 

The  neglect  of  Disraeli's  writings  may 
be  hi  part  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
people  think  it  Js  below  the  Olgnity  of 
a  statesman,  or  of  any  men  following 
wliat  is  called  a  VserioTis"  profession, 
to  compose  works  of  fiction^  Certainly, 
intny  do  not  yet  understand  that  the 
iBtn  who  writes  novels  may  be  a  very 


wise  man;  they  do  not  realize  that  ac-- 
curately  to  portray  human  nature,  and 
to  present  pictures  of  Ufe,  is  not  only 
a  most  worthy  but  also  a  most  difficult 
task,  requiring  for  its  performance  an 
intelligence  far  above  the  average, 
acute  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  Indeed,  there  are 
still  some-happily,  fewer  and  fewer 
every  year— who  sneer  at  novels  and 
regard  them  as  works  of  supereroga^ 
tion,  all  unknowing  of  the  opportunity 
they  throw  away  to  learn  something 
of  the  natnre  and  habits  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. For,  surely,  the  great 
novelist  is  the  observer,  sounding  the 
d^»ths  Willie  others  glance  at  the  suiv 
face,  and  examining  the  mysteries  of 
life,  while  others  are  content  to  oveiv 
look  even  the  obvious.  Those  who 
dabble  In  ink  often  wade  deep  in  hu- 
man nature;  and,  apart  from  all  else^ 
every  good  novel  indinectly  teaches 
iHimanity,  humility,  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  he^rt 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  by  the 
vast  majority  Disraeli  Is  regarded  as  a 
statesman  who  wrote  novels.    Tlie  al» 
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ternatiye  view,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
letters  who  became  a  statesman,  is  ac- 
cepted only  by  those  who  place  litera- 
ture before  statecraft,  and  who  realize 
that  while  the  triumphs  of  the  politi- 
cian and  the  diplomatist  are  fleeting, 
a  great  book  is,  so  far  as  anything  on 
this  earth  can  be,  eternal. 

Disraeli*s  first  book,  TMan  Grey,  met 
with  instantaneous  success.  Like 
Byron,  its  author  went  to  sleep  an  un- 
known lad  and  awoke  to  find  himself 
famous.  This  roman-^Hilef,  in  which 
were  introduced  all  the  principal 
statesmen  and  well-known  society  folk 
of  the  day,  set  all  the  world  talking 
and  laughing-^xcept  the  few  who 
frowned  and  were  silent.  The  motto 
was  impudent:— 

Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open, 

and  the  dedication  characteristic:— 

'To  the  best  and  greatest  of  men 
I  dedicate  these  volumes.  He  for 
whom  it  is  intended  will  accept  and 
appreciate  the  compliment;  those  for 
whom  it  is  not  intended  will— do  the 
saitoe." 

The  novel  has  all  the  faults  of  youth. 
It  contains  apostrophes  to  Experience, 
to  Music,  and  to  many  other  objects 
(the  names  of  which  can  be  written  with 
a  capital  initial  letter),  in  a  style  which 
Lytton  was  presently  to  popularize,  and 
caricatures  of  many  contemporaries; 
such  caricatures  as  are  never  very  diffi- 
cult to  draw,  requiring,  as  the  author 
admitted  subsequently,  only  a  small 
portion  of  talent  and  a  great  want  of 
courtesy.  Though  there  is  no  sustained 
plot  the  story  possesses  a  central  idea; 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  youth  of  great  talents,  whose 
mind  has  been  corrupted  by  the  arti- 
ficial age  in  which  he  lives.  Alike 
when  dealing  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Carabas  party,  or  of  the  mediatized 
Prince  of  Little  Lilliput  or  of  Beck- 
endorff,  the  book  is  interesting;  but  the 


love  story  is  weak.  Vivian  is  an  en- 
tertaining fellow,  with  his  impudence, 
and  his  improvised  quotations,  and  his 
philosophy,  which  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  extravagance  and  sound  common- 
sense.  The  self-satisfied,  conceited 
Lord  Carabas  is  a  well-drawn  charac- 
ter, and  so  is  the  disappointed  politi* 
cian,  Cleveland;  and  the  card-sharper, 
K((nig8tein  (for  whom,  in  spite  of  all, 
there  is  a  tinge  of  pity  in  the  reader's 
mind);  and  Bssper  George;  and  the 
subtle  statesman  Beckendorif;  but 
when  the  book  is  laid  aside,  the  only 
female  portrait  that  lingers  in  the 
memory  is  that  of  the  intriguing  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine.  In  spite  of  its  defects, 
Vivian  Orey  keeps  a  place  by  virtue  of 
its  brilliance,  the  smartness  of  its  dia- 
logue, its  audacious  social  satire,  and 
its  general  freshness  and  unconven- 
tionality. 

The  next  production  was  PopanUla, 
a  satire  on  the  English  Constitution. 
This  is  a  sort  of  inverted  (htUkm'^ 
Travels.  Instead  of  an  Englishman 
finding  an  undiscovered  island,  an  in- 
habitant  of  the  unknown  Isle  of  Fan- 
tasie  finds  on  the  shore  a  sea-chest  with 
books.  These  he  studies,  and  as  his 
newly-acquired  knowledge  seems  likely 
to  revolutionize  the  island,  he  is  put 
into  a  canoe,  and  drifts  until  he  arrives 
at  Hubbabub,  'the  largest  city,  not 
only  that  exists,  but  that  ever  did 
exist,  and  the  capital  of  the  island 
Vraibleusia,  the  most  famous  island 
not  only  that  is  known,  but  that  ever 
was  known."  The  satire  is  always 
good-humored,  but  nothing  is  safe  from 
attack.  The  best  chapter  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
skits  on  the  Constitution,  on  govern- 
ment by  party  (with  the  motto,  ''some- 
thing will  turn  up"),  on  political  econo- 
my, on  the  commercial  system,  on  self- 
made  millionaires  (for  the  completion 
of  whose  education  the  author  asserts 
that  "fashionable"  novels  are  written), 
and    on   the   colonial    system    (whick 
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fortifies  a  cock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
and  crams  It  with  clerks,  lawyers,  and 
priests),  make  amusing  reading^  as  well 
aa  providing  food  for  reflection,  even 
in  these  enlightened  days.  IwUm  in 
Heaiven  is  a  social  satire,  based  upon 
tlM  Story  of  the  King  of  Thessaly,  who 
was  carried  to  Olympus,  where  he  fell 
in  loTe  with  the  Queen  of  the  Gods. 
In  this  (George  lY.  is  represented  as 
Jnplter,  Byron  as  Apollo,  and^  many 
ils:ure8  prominent  at  Court  and  In  so- 
ciety are  introduced.  The  Infernal 
iMarriage  is  a  political  squibs  taken 
from  the  story  of  Proserpine,  who  is 
carried  to  Elysium,  and  there  becomes 
a  great  lady.  The  Giants  and  the  Gods 
are  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs;  Encle- 
ladus  is  the  Iron  Duke,  and  Hyperion  is 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  author  is  at  his 
best  both  in  style  and  in  mcLnuer  in  these 
three  short  sketches;  his  humor  is  more 
unfettered  and  his  fancy  Is  permitted 
to  mn  riot.  Little  read  as  they  are, 
they  form  a  worthy  addition  to  the  all 
too  short  list  of  really  cleyer  satires 
in  the  English  language. 

Disraeli's  sec<Hid  novel  was  The 
Young  Duke.  It  was  written  before  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  and  is  a 
picture  of  "high  life,"  which  in  later 
days  the  same  hand  was  to  paint  again 
in  more  vivid  colors  and  in  a  much 
more  striking  manner.  The  dialogue 
is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  Vivian  Grey, 
but  the  story  is  more  concise.  A  sin- 
cere attempt  is  made  to  depict  a  man 
with  all  his  faults  and  redeeming  vir- 
tues. The  result  is  not  conspicuously 
successful,  and  part  of  the  book  might 
have  been  written  by  the  'fashionable 
novelist"  But  there  is  a  description  of 
a  gambling  episode  when  the  Duke  and 
his  friends  play  cards  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights,  that  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  almost  anything  in  the  later 
novels. 

Disraeli  was  slowly  but  surely  learn- 
iDg  his  art,  and  his  nei:t  novel.  Can- 
torM  Fleming,  is  on  a  higher  plane 


than  either  of  its  predecessors.  It 
called  forth  the  praises  of  no  less  a 
literary  personage  than  Goethe;  while 
Mllman,  who,  reading  for  John  Mur^ 
ray,  recommended  it  for  publication, 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  way  inferior 
to  CMlde  Harold.  The  original  title  of 
the  story  was  The  Psyehologioal  Ro- 
mance, and,  though  It  was  reluctantly 
changed  by  the  author  in  deference  to 
the  publisher's  opinion,  this  very  clear* 
ly  denotes  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
chief  study  of  which  is  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  the  Poetic 
Character.  The  plot  is  slight  to  a 
degree;  but  the  character-drawing  is 
excellent,  and  the  love  scenes  are  un- 
usually tender  and  poetic.  Tiiere  is  less 
humor  than  in  the  earlier  books,  but 
that  is  probably  only  because  there  is 
but  little  scope  for  it  Yet  the  proposal 
of  marriage  made  by  little  Coutarini 
to  Christiana  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  declares  his  intention  *'to  roam,  a 
pirate  on  the  far  waves  of  the  iBgean,*' 
is  exquisite;  and  there  Is  nothing  more 
delicious  than  the  scene  when  the  boy, 
hating  the  petty  domestic  restrictions, 
points  out  "in  umuI  heroics"  to  his 
mother  "the  exact  situation."  "The 
Baroness  was  terrified  out  of  her  life. 
The  fall  of  the  chair  was  the  perfect 
tlon  of  fear.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  have  the  highest  respect 
for  furniture.  She  could  not  conceive 
a  human  being,  much  less  a  boy,  volun- 
tarily kicking  down  a  chair,  if  his 
feelings  were  not  very  keen  indeed. 
It  was  becoming  too  serious.  She  tried 
to  soothe  me,  she  would  not  speak  to 
my  father.  All  should  be  right,  all 
should  be  forgotten,  if  only  I  would 
not  commit  suicide,  and  not  kick  down 
the  chairs."  How  far  this  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  human 
soul  was  founded  upon  the  author's 
experience,  it  is  dangerous  to  speculate. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to 
regard  it  as,  in  great  part,  a  faithful 
transcript  from  life. 
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^Wben  I  examine  the  «tate  of  Bu- 
ropean  society  with  the  nntinpaHgioiiad 
spirit  wliich  the  i^iiloMq;»her  can  slone 
command,  I  perceiye  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  transition— a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  Feudal  to  Federal  princi- 
ples,'* so  rons  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  Contarini  Fleming,  This 
is  the  basis  of  The  BevoluUonary  Epick, 
The  argument  of  this  ambitions  work 
is  simple.  Magros,  the  genius  of 
Feudalism,  creates  the  Teutonic  race 
which  establishes  in  the  world  the  sys- 
tem of  its  founder;  then  comes  Change, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  superseded  by 
Lyrlden,  the  genius  of  Federation,  who 
endeavors  to  set  up  the  standard  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  This 
occupies  the  first  two  cantos.  Three 
cantos  alone  were  written,  and  the  last 
deals  with  the  conquest  of  Italy  by 
Napoleon.  Only  the  curious  ever  take 
up  this  volume  nowadays,  though  there 
are  some  really  fine  x^ssages,  well 
worthy  of  study.  No  one  should  fall 
to  read  the  Preface.  No  man  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  save  the 
author,  could  have  written  it.  This 
piece  of  bomibast,  though  it  could  only 
liave  been  composed  by  a  brilliant 
man,  would  have  been  an  impertinence 
in  Homer! 

Disraeli  broke  fresh  g^round  with  The 
Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,  the  story  of 
an  attempt  during  the  twelfth  century 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Captivity  to  emanci- 
pate his  race.  The  narrative  is  most 
dramatic.  Indeed,  the  author  stated 
that  if  the  drama  in  England  had  not 
been  a  career  encompassed  with  difll- 
culties,  he  would  have  made  David 
Alroy  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  The 
spirit  of  the  Bast  waa  strong  within 
DisraeU,  and,  so  far  as  modems  can 
judge,  the  character  of  Oriental  life  is 
unusually  well  and  truly  portrayed. 
No  less  experienced  a  critic  than  Lady 
Burton  expressed  astonishment  that 
Disra^i,  who  had  only  passed  two  or 
three  weeks  in  his  youth  in  the  desert, 


should  have  ibeen  able  to  take  tqi  all 
that  the  desert  could  suggest  -to  those 
who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  its  de8o< 
late  wastes.  The  stjle  of  the  book» 
which  may  best  be  described  as  ''poetic 
fiction,"  enhances  the  reality  of  the 
tale.  No  one  who  did  not  possess  the 
spirit  of  a  poet  could  have  written  suc^ 
cessfuUy  in  sudi  a  manner.  Indeed, 
the  whole  is  a  prose  poem,  which 
reaches  its  highest  and  best  in  the 
description  of  the  findtaig  by  Alroy  of 
the  sceptre  of  Solonnm,  aod  its  most 
humorous  when  the  teachers  most 
learned  in  the  Talmud  discuss  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings^ 

Belonging  to  quite  a  different  class 
were     the     next     two     productions. 
Henrietta  Temple  is  a  love-story  pore 
and  simple.    No  book  by  Disraeli  has 
caused    such    diverse    opinions.      One 
critic  has  gone  so  Car  as  to  say  the 
love-scenes  remhid  him  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  another  can  see  no  merit  at  all 
in  them.    Probably  these  extremes  of 
opinion  are  equally  wrong.    The  note  of 
exaggeration  resounds  throughout  the 
book;  and  the  love  passages  only  tend 
to  show,  since  it  is  imiHrobable  that 
human  nature  has  changed  since  the 
'thirties,  how  much  more  natural  are 
the  best  writers  of  fiction  of  to-day.  The 
principal    merit  of   the    book   is   the 
sketch  of  a  noble  family  clinging  tena- 
ciously   to    their    heavily    mortgaged 
estates;  and  the  best  scene  takes  place 
in  the  sponging  house— a  scene  said  to 
have  be^i  founded  upon  an  unpleasant 
experience  of  the  author,  who  for  years 
past   had   been    not<nrious]y   in   debt 
Venetia  is  an  attempt  "to  shadow  forth, 
'though  in  a  glass,  darkly,*  two  of  the 
most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that 
have  adorned  these  our  later  daya»*^ 
the  famous  poets,  Shelley  and  Byron. 
It  Is  usually  said  that  this  is  the  least 
interesting  of  Disraeli's  novels.    Piob> 
ably  this  harsh  judgment  is  pronounced 
because  people   are   too   apt   to  read 
romana-d-def  simply  with  the  object  of 
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trttdnc  tbe  resemManea  between  the 
cbaracters  and  tlieir  prototypes*  It 
may  be  beo&nee  the  portrayal  of  the 
heroes  is  not  vastly  successful  that 
Tene^^  is  looked  at  askance.  But  if  it 
Is  regamled  merely  as  a  story,  surely 
a  more  fayorable  opinion  will  ensue. 
It  is  far  more  interesting  than 
Bemri^ta  Temple.  There  is  no  hack- 
neyed, ultra-sentimental  loye-story. 
Tbe  plot  is  dear,  the  psychology  ad- 
mirable, and  the  characters  cleverly  de- 
lineated. The  contrast  between  the 
two  mothers  is  well  defined:  Lady 
AniHbbel,  Arm,  and  outwardly  cold^ 
aeparated  from  her  husband,  devoting 
the  years  to  the  rearing  of  her  daugh- 
ter; Mrs.  Cadurcis,  a  widow,  loving  her 
son,  bat  subject  to  most  terrible  fits 
of  temper,  invariaibly  followed  by  a 
period  of  the  most  abject  repentance. 
And  the  i^culations  of  Yenetia  about 
h^  father,  of  whom  no  word  is  ever 
ottered  in  her  hearing,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  devoted  mother,  who  is  jealous 
of  her  child's  regret  of  never  having 
known  her  other  parent,  are  well 
imagined  and  truly  presented.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  lK^>e  that  one  day 
VemeUa  may  rank  higher  than  it  does 
among  the  author's  works. 

With  the  publieation  of  Coningsby,  or, 
The  New  Oeneration,  opens  a  new  and 
the  mo0t  important  chapter  of  Dis- 
raeli's literary  career.  Bighteen  years 
eariier,  by  virtue  of  its  audacity, 
Vivian  Orey  had  attracted  attention; 
now,  by  force  of  merit,  Coninffslfy  com- 
pelled it  There  have  been  other  au- 
thors who  mii^t  have  written  the 
earlier  book,  even  Contarini  Fleming 
and  Alrotf,  though  not  PopanUla;  no 
one,  save  himself,  could  have  com- 
posed Coninifslfy,  SytHl,  Tancrei  and 
lAOhair.  llirough  these  he  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of 
his  Uteraiy  contemporaries. 

With  Con4mif9lnf  Disraeli  reverted  to 
tbe  political  hovel,  which  indeed  he 
had  invented,  or,  at  least,  introduced 


into  Bngland.     Yi/foia/n  Orey,  however, 
was  written  by  an  inexperienced  lad; 
Coningsliy  by  a  man  who  had  lived  and 
struggled  in  the  political  world  and 
was  slowly  yet  surely  realising  in  real 
life   his   audacious  ambition:   to  dis- 
tinguish himself  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries.   The  plot  of  this  novel  Is  the 
merest  thread.    Indeed,  the  book  is  but 
a  vehide  foir  the  expression  of  the  au- 
thor's political  and  social  views,   an 
endeavor  "to  picture  something  of  that 
development  of  the  new,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  better  mind  of  Bngland,"  and 
"to  scatter  some  suggestions  that  may 
tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life^ 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  politi- 
cal parties,  and  induce  us  for  the  fu- 
ture more  carefully  to  distinguish  be- 
tween facts  and  i^irases,  realities  and 
phantoms."    In  a  word,  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Young  Sngland  party, 
whose  object  was  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  power  of  the  Grown  after  the 
Parliamentary  reforms  of  1882;  to  re- 
move the  Ohurch,  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerned purely  q>irltual  matters,  fh>m 
Parliamentary  dictation;  to  decentralise 
authority  to  local  bodies,  and  to  im- 
prove  the  condition  of  the    laboring 
classes.    Coninysl^  is  valuable  f<»*  the 
picture  presented  of  the  political  world 
and  social  life  of  the  day;  for  the  ac- 
count   of    secret    ministerial    history, 
tracing  the  overthrow  of  the  "Venetian 
Constitution''  and  the  struggles  of  the 
reformers;   and   for  the  contrast  ex- 
hibited between  the  ideas  of  the  new 
generation  and  the  old.     If  the  hero 
voices  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
school  of  politicians,  the  BCarguis  of 
Monmouth  is  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
which  preceded  it    Of  all  the  charac- 
terH»ketches  in  this  book  there  Is  not 
one  more  admiraUy  conceived  than  the 
Mairquess,  profligate,  cynical,  heartless, 
selfish,  albeit  shrewd  and  with  plenty 
of  common-sense,  knowing  the  price  ot 
everything  and  the  value  of  nothing, 
yet  withal  always  the  grand  seigneur. 
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Upon  the  broad  canvas  ar6  many  fig- 
ures. Bustace  Lyle,  tbe  Oatholic  gen* 
tlenum,  who  endeavors  to  revive  the 
monastic  customs  of  his  ancestors,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing.  ''It  seems  to 
me  a  barren  thing,  this  Ckmservatlsm,'* 
he  remarked  happily  on  one  occasion, 
**an  unhappy  cross-bred,  the  mule  of 
politics,  ttiat  engenders  nothing.'*  An- 
other well-remembered  character  is 
Rigby  (identified  as  the  well-hated, 
much-abused  John  Wilson  Crocker), 
blustering,  dictatorial,  disputatious,  the 
writer  of  slashing  articles  —  "It  was 
thought  that  no  one  could  lash  a  wom- 
an like  Bigby."  "Rigby  loved  to  pat- 
ronize, to  play  the  minister  unbending, 
and  seeking  relief  from  the  cares  of 
council  in  the  society  of  artists,  au- 
thors, and  men  of  science.  He  liked 
dukes  to  dine  with  him  and  hear  him 
scatter  his  audacious  criticisms  to  Sir 
Thomas  or  Sir  Humphrey.  They  went 
away  astonished  by  the  powers  of  their 
host,  who,  had  he  not  fortunately  de« 
voted  these  powers  to  their  party, 
must  apparently  have  rivalled  Van- 
dyke, or  discovered  the  Safety  Lam^K" 
Taper  and  Tadpoie  have  become  house- 
hold words— political  hacks,  doing  the 
dirty  work  of  the  party,  despised,  yet 
courted  by  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy.  £1,200  per  annum  Is  their 
idea  of  political  science  and  human 
nature.  '*To  receive  £1,200  per  annum 
is  government;  to  try  to  receive  £1,200 
per  annum  is  opposition;  to  wish  to  re- 
ceive £1,200  per  annum  is  ambition." 
Sidonia,  the  Jewish  financier,  who,  be- 
ing of  foreign  extraction,  is  able  to  re- 
gard English  institutions  with  imiMLr- 
tial  eyes,  though  modelled  upon  a  well- 
known  banker,  is  made  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  author.  He  believes  an  individ- 
ual divine  as  compared  with  a  vast 
public  opinion.  "God  made  man  in  His 
own  image;  but  the  public  is  made  by 
Newspapers,  Members  of  Parliament, 
Excise  Officers,  and  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians."   "Nurture  your  mind  with  great 


thoughts:  to  believe  in  the  heroic  makes 
heroes."  "Adventures  are  to  the  ad- 
venturous." To  his  admiraticm  f<^ 
youth  and  his  pride  of  race  reference 
will  presently  be  made. 

Diaraeli  struck  a  deeper  note  in  BytAl^ 
or.  The  Tvoo  Nations,  Here  is  an  en- 
deavor clearly  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  ridti  and  the  poor.  The 
Marneys  and  the  Howbrays,  the  yoon^ 
aristocrats,  dub-life,  the  Derby,  great 
receptions,  country  houses,  on  one  side; 
on  the  other,  the  semi-starvation  and 
the  utter  degradation  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  mining  districts.  He 
devoted  all  his  powers  of  graphic  de- 
scription to  showing  the  wretched  state 
of  the  peasantry,  the  cruelty  to  which 
the  working-classes  were  exiKMsed  at 
the  hands  of  their  employers,  the 
iniquities  of  the  truck-shop  system,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  baby-farms,  where, 
for  threepence  a  week,  thechildrenwere 
dosed  with  laudanum  and  treacle,  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  a  popular 
elixir.  While  travelling  in  these  re- 
gions he  noticed  that  infanticide  was 
practised  as  extensively  and  as  legally 
in  Bmgland  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  It  was  after  this  visit  that 
the  ardent  Imperialist,  the  arch-Jingo, 
as  many  still  regard  him,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  '^licy  of  sewage";  and 
henceforth,  throughout  his  career,  con- 
trived always  to  find  time  to  preach 
"sanitas,  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas." 
The  plot  Is  of  the  slightest,  but  the  pics 
tures  of  social  life,  the  gradual  deterio- 
ration of  the  aristocracy  and  the  aris- 
ing discontent  of  the  democracy  which 
began  to  voice  its  anger  in  Ohartism 
are  invaluable.  Sketches  of  political 
and  social  personages  abound;  the  sad- 
ness of  the  book  is  relieved  by  the 
humorous  descrlptlona  Lord  Mamey, 
sharp-witted,  bkmt-hearted,  selfish  to 
the  core,  shares  with  Rigby  the  love  of 
contradiction.  "The  great  difficulty 
with  Lord  Mamey  was  to  find  a  sufll- 
cient  stock  of  opposition;  but  he  lay 
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In  wait  and  seiied  any  opportunity  with 
wonderful  alacrity.  Bven  Captain 
Gronae  conld  not  escape  blm;  If  driven 
to  extremities,  be  would  question  his 
principles  of  fly-making."  Mr.  Ormsby, 
his  friend^  has  **forty  thousand  a  year, 
paid  quarterly,"  and  at  a  fuU-dress  re- 
ception, where  peers  and  diplomatists 
are  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  demurely  re- 
marks that  the  only  stars  he  possesses 
are  four  stars  In  India  stock.  Then 
there  are  old  Mr.  Cassllls,  the  dandy, 
who  regards  the  New  Bngland  party 
«s  a  new  diversion,  which  '^requires  a 
doosed  tot  of  history  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing."— "One  must  brush  up  one's 
Goldsmitli,"  he  remarks,  naively;— 
Walter  Gerard,  the  Chartist,  and  his 
fHend,  Stephen  Morley;  Devllsdust— a 
lecture  terrible  because  of  Its  truth; 
Baptist  Button,  the  peer-maker;  Au- 
brey de  Iiys»  the  kind-hearted  parson, 
detested  by  Lord  Mamey,  who  preaches 
the  Unknown  God  among  a  hun- 
dred thousand  BngUsh  heathens;  Sir 
Vavasour  Flrebrace,  who  desires  to  re- 
vive, nay,  to  Increase  the  original  dig- 
nities of  the  great  Order  of  Baronets; 
his  wife,  who  shows  her  zeal  by  assur- 
ing yon  she  had  defended  you  from 
many  odious  imputations;  Trenchard, 
the  level-headed  politician,  whose 
earlier  life  Is  depicted  In  EndymUm; 
and,  from  Caningaby,  that  grande  dame, 
Lady  St.  Jnlians;  and  Taper  and  Tad- 
pole, much  agitated  by  the  great  Bed- 
chamber Plot 

Tanered^  or.  The  New  Crusade,  was 
mdoubtedly  the  author's  favorite 
novel  Therein  he  traces  the  youth  of 
a  hl^-minded  idealist,  who  desires  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  West  by 
the  restoration  of  faith.  The  character 
of  Tancred,  the  visionary.  Is  very  beau- 
tlfolly  and  sympathetically  depleted, 
and  the  descriptions  of  Syria  and  of  life 
In  the  desert  are  written  with  all  the 
fervor  of  an  Oriental  Imagination.  His 
Irony  has  free  vent  when  discussing 
the  once  famous  Ve$tiffe$  of  the  Natural 


History  of  Creation.  *Tou  know,  all  la 
development,''  Lady  Constance  tells 
Tancred.  ''The  principle  Is  perpetually 
going  on.  First,  there  was  nothing; 
then  there  was  something;  then— I  for-, 
get  the  next— I  think  there  were  shells,, 
then  fishes;  then  we  came— let  me  see. 
—did  we  come  next?  Never  mind  that; 
we  came  at  last.  And  the  next  change 
there  will  be  something  very  superior 
to  us— something  with  wings.  Ah! 
that's  It:  we  were  fishes,  and  I  believe 
we  shall  be  crows." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  appearance  of  Tancred  Disraeli,  who 
was  now  sixty-five,  published  Lothair, 
which,  apart  from  all  else,  possesses  a 
certain  Interest  as  being  the  first  novel 
written  by  a  man  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  The  story  la 
original.  Most  novels  treat  of  love;  in 
this  book  love  Is  subordinated  to  the. 
triangular  struggle  between  the  revolu- 
tionary societies  and  the  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Rome.  It  is  renuirka- 
ble  how  Disraeli's  opinion  of  the  last 
institution  changed.  In  Coningslty  and 
Sybil  he  regretted  the  Reformation; 
Eustace  Lyle,  who  revived  the  monas- 
tic customs  of  almsgiving,  and  Trafford, 
the  most  enlightened  and  human  of 
mill-owners  were  both  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Seven  or  eight  years  later,  in  The 
Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  he  did  not 
honor  *'Roman  Catholic"  with  InitiaL 
capital  letters;  while  in  Lothair  he 
dwelt  chlefiy  upon  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  its  professors.  Cardinal 
Grandlson  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
upon  the  characters  of  Cardinals  Wise- 
man and  Manning— the  latter  also  ap- 
pears In  EndymUm,  as  Nigel  Penrud- 
dock— while  Catesby  was  drawn  from 
Monslgnore  CapeL  Indeed,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  first  edition,  owing  to 
an  oventtght,  ''Capel"  was  printed  in- 
stead of  "Catesby."  The  Bishop  is 
Wllberforce,  the  General  Cluseret,  and 
Lothair  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Wit  and 
humor  are  even  more  noticeable  In  this 
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than  In  any  other  of  Disraeli's  novels. 
The  interview  between  the  Cardinal 
and  Lothair  when  they  discuss  the  un^ 
warranted  announcement  of  the  latter's 
conversion  is.  one  of  the  most  delicate 
pieces  of  irony  in  the  language.  There 
is  no  falling  off  in  power  of  descri]>> 
tlon,  but  the  exaggeration  of  style  Is 
less  marked.  As  Usual,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  character  sketches.  The 
Duke,  who  every  day  offered  his  grate- 
ful thanks  to  Providence  that  his 
family  is  not  unworthy  of  him,  and 
whose  one  misfortune  is  that  he  has  no 
home^  but  oofly  many  castles;  8t.  Aide- 
gonde,  the  Duke's  son  and  heir,  who 
'^eld  extreme  opinions,  especially  on 
political  affaks,  being  a  republican  of 
the  deepest  dye,"  and  "was  opposed  to 
all  privilege,  and,  indeed,  to  all  orders 
of  men^  except  dukes,  who  were  a  neces- 
sity"; who  Is  spoilt  and  knows  it;  lives 
in  terror  of  being  bored;  is  avowedly 
interested  in  only  two  subjects:  horses 
and  tobacco;  and  who^  in  the  presence 
of  a  Bishop,  exclaims,  "How  I  hate 
Sundasrs,"  and  then  sends  his  wife  to 
put  it  light;  the  little  Portuguese, 
Pinto,  who  was  not  an  intellectual 
OrcBsus,  but  his  pockets  were  full  of 
sixpences;  the  Agramonts,  who  "al- 
ways marry  their  cousins  .... 
They  are  so  shy";  Hugo  Bohum,  wh6 
thinks  every  woman  should  marry,  but 
no  man;  the  artist  Phoebus,  who  de- 
clares that  printing  has  destroyed  edu- 
cation, and  is  induced  to  accompany 
liOthair  to  the  Bast  because  then,  at 
last,  a  camel  would  be  drawn.  It  was 
Phoebus  who  defined  critics  as  "the 
men  who  have  failed  in  literature  and 
art- 

In  Yioian  Orep  and  Contarini  Fleming, 
there  is  much  of  Disraeli,  the  man, 
Irat  neither,  since  they  were  written 
before  the  author  was  twenty-eight,  can 
be  regarded  as  autobiograi^ical  in  the 
sense  of  Fielding's  AmeHa,  Thackeray's 
Pendmnis,  Dickens^  David  Copperfleld, 
and  George  Bliot's  The  Mm   on  the 


Flose.    These  may  be  regarded,  if  not 
in  each  case  as  the  best,  at  least  as 
among  the  beit  works  of  each  author. 
Not   so  Endfymion,   which   is    frankly 
autobiographical;  it  does  not  rank  with 
any  of  the  books  written  since  Disraeli, 
now  Bar!  of  Beaconsfleld,  had  reached 
years    of    maturity.      He    had    now 
achieved  greatness,  had  satisfied  the 
immense    ambition    with    which    he 
started,  and  had  tasted  of  the  little^ 
ness  of  fame.    He  was  a  sick  man  and 
weary.    It  is  no  wonder  that  traces  of 
feebleness   intrude   in   this.,.,  his   last, 
book.    Yet  there  are  nuuiy  fiashes  of 
the  old  wit  and  humor;  and  evwy  now 
and  then  the  author  drops  the  mask 
of  fiction  and  reveals  himself.    "When 
you  have  succeeded  in  life  according  to 
your  views    ...    you  will,  some  day, 
sigh  for  real  power,  and  doaounce  the 
time  when  you  became  a  public  man, 
and  belonged  to  any  one  but  yourself." 
"Qreat  men  should  think  of  OiH>ortnn- 
ity  and  not  of  Time.**    "Time  is  the 
excuse  of  feeble  and  iraszled  spirits. 
They  make  Time  the  sleeping  partner 
of    their   lives,    to    accomplish    what 
ought   to  be  achieved  by  their  own 
will"      Besides    many    old    friends, 
seveftil  delightful  new  acquaintances 
are  met  in  Endfymion,    Vigo,  the  tailor: 
*tNo  man  gives  me  the  trouble  which 
Lord  Bglantine  does;  he  has  not  nuide 
up  his  mind  whether  he  Will   be  a 
great  poet  or  Prime  Minister!     'You 
n>U8t  choose,  my  lord,'  I  tell  him.     'I 
cannot  send  you  out  looking  like  Ixurd 
Byron  if  you  mean  to  be  a  Canning 
or  a  Pitt.' "    Treeby,  who  is  scientific 
as  well  as  fashionable,  and  can  tell  the 
last  news  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of 
White's;  Waldershare,  who  says  that 
"sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  re- 
ligion," and  when  asked  what  it  is,  re- 
plies: "Sensible  men  never  tell;"  Lord 
Montford    (bearing    a    strong    resem-^ 
blahce  to  Lord  Monmouth),  who  on  his 
deathbed  gives  orders  that  his  wife 
is  not  to  be  summoned,  and  when,  his 
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nerranU  Bending  tot  -her,  tihe  a]:rlve8» 
rftmarkB:  **I  perceive  then,  that,  I  am 
S<^ng  to  die  for  I  am  disobeyed;"  turns 
in  his  bed  to  conceal  his  ^oantenance, 
and  exirtres  witbont  a  slgb  or  a  sound 
--a  dose  as  magnificent  as  he  who 
4!omplalned  that  once  he  nearly  had 
to  -wait. 

Pierhftps  these  is  no  writer  of  the 
Jast  century  in  whom  the  personal  ele- 
ment  was   BO  strong.     Le  t(y{0  €e9% 
•TAofitme.     The  j>ersonality  which  car- 
ried Disraeli,  without  influence,  with- 
out wealth,  to  the  Premiership,  which 
donolnatra  all  his  coUeagues,  stands  out 
▼iTldly  in  every  one  of  his  books.    It 
has   been  said  that  he  was  a  pfiwwr. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  a  loye  of  grand- 
•eur  that  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
grandiloquence  and  an   Oriental  love 
of  Qplendor.   This  is  the  portion  of  most 
maom  of  Israel.    It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten-4ndeed,  it  is  impossible  to  for- 
get—that he  was  a  scion  of  that  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lara  which,  on  coming 
to  fiiOgland,  assumed  the  name  of  Dis- 
raeli, a  name  never  borne  before  or 
since  by  any  other  family,  in  order  that 
their  origin  might  be  for  ever  recog- 
nised.    It  was  his  pride  to  belong  to 
that  race  which  has  defied  exile,  mas- 
sacre,   spoliation,    the    degrading    in- 
fluence of  the  constant  pursuit  of  gain 
—which  has  defied  even  time  itself. 
**Tou  and  I,'*  he  said  in  his  old  age,  to 
a  Jewish  lad,  *'bekmg  to  a  race  that 
can  do  anything  but  falL'*    He  is  the 
one  great  Hebrew  who  has  contributed 
to  the  glories  of  the  literature  of  this, 
his  adopted    country.     With    Spinosa 
and   Heine  he  forms  a  trio  of  Jews 
notal^  in  the  history  of  modern  let- 
ters.     Almost  without  exception,  until 
his  day,  Jews  had  been  contemptuously 
and  cruelly  presented  in  imaginative 
literature.       From     Shakespeare     to 
Thackeray    and    Dickens    they    were 
portrayed  only  as  money-lenders,  bail- 
ifPS,  and  scoundrels.     It  remained  for 
him  to  alter  this.    His  treatment  of  his 


compatriots  was  ideal,  visionary  even« 
Everywhere  he  sang  their  praises,  "At 
this  moment,  in  spite  of  centuries,  of 
tens  of  centuries  of  degradation,  the 
Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  infiuence 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not 
of  their  laws,  which  you  still  obey; 
of  their  literature,  with  which  your 
mind  is  saturated;  but  of  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect"  So  says  Sidonla, 
the  author's  favorite  character.  It  is 
Sidonia,  speaking,  for  his  creator,  who 
declares  that  almost  everything  that 
is  great  has  been  done  by  youth.  In- 
deed, DlMieli  reverenced  youth.  All 
his  heroes,,  from  Vivian  Grey  to  Endy- 
mion,  are  young;  all  are  clever  young 
men,  trying  to  shape  for  themselves 
a  career  in  the  sodal  or  iK>litical  world. 
'*The  only  tolerable  thing  in  life  is 
action,  and  action  is  feeble  without 
youth,**  he  wrote.  "What  if  you  do 
not  obtain  your  immediate  object?  You 
always  think  you  will,  and  the  detail 
of  the  adventure  is  full  of  rapture.** 
The  blunders  of  youth,  he  sums  up,  are 
preferable  to  the  triumph  of  manhood 
or  the  successes  of  old  age. 

There  are  few  novelists  before  wIkhu 
the  author  of  Ow^rinii  Fleming, 
PopanUla,  OoningMhy,  Sybil,  Tcncred, 
and  Lothair  need  bow  the  knee.  How 
many  authors  have  created  a  gallery 
of  characters  more  magnificent  or  more 
extensive?  As  one  thinks  of  the  books 
there  is  conjured  up  in  the  mind  a 
mighty  phalanx:  great  noblemen,  j^VL- 
ticians  of  all  ranks,  of  all  degrees  of 
importance  and  unimportance,  and  of 
•both  sexes;  leaders  of  society,  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  members  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  conununions, 
members  of  secret  societies,  Chartist 
delegates,  toadies,  even  a  chef,  and 
many  high-minded,  high-spirited  youths 
and  girls.  He  takes  his  readers  into 
a  world  unfamiliar  to  most  of  them. 
He  portrays,  the  life  of  the  great  patri- 
cian families,  whose  genealogy  is  the 
history  of   England^-of  the   Carabaa 
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ArnHne,  St  James,  Manmootb,  Mamey, 
Bellanniiie,  Beaumanolr,  St  Jerome 
families.  A  gaide  to  the  town  houses 
and  country  seats  of  the  Bnglish  no- 
bility might  be  compiled  from  his 
pages.  He  describes  society  in  all  its 
phases,  society  in  the  time  before  sac- 
cessf 111  manufacturers,  contractors,  and 
miners  could  take  a  place  in  it;  when 
to  enter  the  charmed  circle  one  re- 
quired a  title,  a  million,  or  a  genius. 
In  years  to  come  students  will  turn  to 
his  books  for  information  as  to  the 
political  and  social  world  of  his  day. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  this  his  books  will 
endure,  rather  than  for  the  plots,  whidti 
nearly  always  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Yet  in  imagination,  he  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  greatest  He  is  the 
only  English  writer  who  has  poetically, 
as  well  as  graphically,  descrfbed  the 
Bast.  Read  in  TancrtA  the  descripti<m 
of  Jerusalem!  In  his  books,  as  in  his 
speeches,  he  shows  himself  a  great 
master  of  phrase.  He  is  never  be- 
trayed into  false  pathos.  His  humor 
is  never  forced.  Hia  taste  is  never  at 
fault.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  exag- 
geration. Yet  except,  perhaps,  in  his 
earlier  works,  it  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  caricature.  Than  the  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  the  Warren  into 
Pltz-Warene,  Barl  de  Mowbray,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  Dukes  of  Fitz- 
Aquitaine,  descendants  of  a  French 
actress,  clever  enough  to  persi^ade  an 
easy-tempered  monarch  of  this  realm 
that  the  paternity  of  her  coming  babe 
was  a  distinction  of  which  his  Majesty 
might  be  proud,  there  is  nothing  finer 
or  more  scathing  in  Tht  Book  of  8nob8. 
His  pungent  wit  brilliant  word-paint- 
ing, and  powerful  character-drawing 
are  undeniable,  even  as  his  pictures 
of  social-political  life  are  unrivalled. 
A  master  of  satire,  he  was  at  his  best 
when  reproducing  the  language  of 
clubs  and  lobbies,  when  retailing  the 
conversations  of  saloM.     If.  on  occa- 


sion, BO  one  could  be  so  flippant  at 
times  no  one  could  be  more  dignified. 
When  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  as 
in  8ybU,  no  one  could  be  more  impaa* 
sioned  or  more  forcible;  when  governed 
by  his  ideals,  as  In  Tanored,  no  one 
could  be  more  picturesque.  There  are 
few  passages  in  Bnglish  literature  more 
beautiful  and  more  stately  than  that 
describing  the  late  Queen's  first  coun- 
cil, with  the  insertion  of  which  -tiiis 
article  may  fittingly  be  brought  to  a 
close:—- 

The  council  of  B&gland  is  aummoned 
for  the  first  time  within  her  bower. 
There  are  assembled  the  t>relates  and. 
captains  and  chief  men  of  her  realm; 
the  priests  of  the  religion  that  con- 
soles, the  heroes  of  the  sword  that  has 
conquered,  the  votaries  of  the  craft 
that  has  decided  the  fate  of  Bm- 
pires;  men  gray  with  thought  and 
fame,  and  age;  who  are  the  stewards 
of  divine  mysteries,  who  have  en- 
countered in  battle  the  hosts  of  Bu- 
rope,  who  have  tolled  in  secret 
cabinets,  who  have  struggled  in  the 
less  merciful  strife  of  aspiring  senates; 
men,  too,  some  of  them,  lords  of  a 
thousand  vassals  and  chief  proprietors 
of  provinces,  yet  not  one  whose  heart 
does  not  at  this  moment  tremble  as  he 
awaits  the  first  i>resence  of  the  maiden 
who  must  now  ascend  her  throne. 

A  hum  of  half  suKuressed  conversa- 
tion which  would  attempt  to  conceal 
the  excitement  which  some  of  the 
greatest  have  since  acknowledged,  fills 
that  brilliant  assemblage,  that  sea  of 
plumes  and  glittering  stars  and  gor- 
geous dresses.  Hush!  the  portals  open; 
she  comes!  The  silence  is  as  deep  as 
that  of  a  noontide  forest  Attended  for 
a  moment  by  her  royal  mother  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court  who  bow  and  then 
retire,  VUOmia  ascends  her  throne;  a 
girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid 
an  assemblage  of  men. 

In  a  sweet  and  thrilling  voice,  and 
with  a  composed  mien  which  indicates 
rather  the  absorbing  sense  of  august 
duty  than  an  absence  of  emotion.  The 
Quern  announces  her  accession  to  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors,  and  her  hum- 
ble hope  that  divine  providence  will 
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irurd  over  the  falfllment  of  her  lofty 
trust 

The  prehites  and  captains  and  chief 
men  of  her  realm  then  advance  to  the 
throne,  and  kneeling  before  her,  pledge 
their  troth,  and  talce  the  sacred  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

Allegiance  to  one  who  roles  over 
the  land  that  the  great  Macedonian 
oould  not  conqner»  and  orer  a  conti- 
nent of  which  eren  Oolnmbns  never 
dreamed:  to  the  Qneen  of  every  sea, 
and  of  nations  In  every  sone. 

Th*  ftrtalghUj   B«t1«w. 


It  is  not  of  these  I  would  speak,  but 
of  a  nation  nearer  her  foot-stool,  and 
which  at  this  moment  looks  to  her 
with  anxiety,  with  affection,  i>erhap0 
with  hope.  Fair  and  serene,  she  has 
the  blood  and  beauty  of  the  Saxon. 
Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny  at  length 
to  bear  relief  to  suffering  millions,  and 
with  that  soft  hand  which  might  in- 
spire troubadours  and  guerdon  knights^ 
break  the  last  links  In  the  chain  of 
Saxon  thraldom? 


THE    RELATION    BETWEEN 
ECCLESIASTICAL    AND    GENERAL    HISTORY. 


How  Is  ecclesiastical  history  related 
to  general  history?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  either  not  treated  at  all  in  text 
books  on  ecclesiastical  history  or  treat- 
ed very  briefly.  The  omission  is  easy 
to  understand,  for  it  proceeds  from  a 
view  taken  in  earlier  times  and  not  yet 
exploded.  The  ancient  and  the  me- 
dieval Ohurch  regarded  the  history  of 
the  Church  as  something  that  differed 
from  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Catholic  Churches  of  our  own  day  still 
regard  it  in  the  same  light  They  are 
convinced  that  the  Church  Is  under 
God's  special  guidance,  possesses  an  in- 
fallible doctrine,  is  governed  by  men 
^pointed  by  the  Deity  Himself,  and 
has  received  a  promise  that  it  shall  re- 
main unchanged  until  the  end  of  all 
things.  The  Church  and  its  affairs  are 
thus  sharply  separated  from  the  rest 
of  history;  and  while  the  rest  of  his- 
tory, of  course,  exercises  an  effect  on 
the  Church,  the  effect  is  only  on  the 
circumference  and  does  not  reach  the 
centre. 

•The  Above  mrtiole  is  s  transUtlonof  ths 
•ddrefls  which  Prof easor  Hammok  delivered 
tl  tiM  recent  Oongre—  held  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lonis  Bxpoaitton.  I  need  hardly 
aaythat  Ithss  heens  grest  pleaanreto  me 


This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
found  its  classical  expression  In  the 
earliest  account  which  we  possess  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  namely,  that 
given  by  Euseblus.  According  to  him 
the  history  of  the  Church  is  only  the 
further  operation  and  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  fact  that  In  Jesus  Christ 
the  divine  Logos  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  since  that  time  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  a  place  within  ordi- 
nary history  as  a  history  of  another 
kind.  This  Is  a  view  which  Is  in  no 
way  affected  by  putting  the  beginnings 
of  ecclesWistlcal  history  In  some  sense 
or  other  as  far  back  as  the  beginnings 
of  the  human  race.  Such,  indeed,  waa 
the  attempt  which  Euseblus,  following 
Justin  Martjrr,  tried  to  make,  and 
which  Augustine  actually  carried  out 
in  his  great  work  On  th»  City  of  Qod. 
But  by  going  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  human  race  It  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  conception  of  a  Chuxy^h  and 
Its  history  may  easily  be  frittered  away 
and    destroyed.     There    were    liberal 

to  do  anything  that  may  help  In  making  it 
known  to  the  Engllsb-apeaking  people  on 
both  aides  of  the  Atlantic— T.  Bailey  Saan- 
dera. 
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tbeologUiis  in  early  times  and  In  the 
Middle  Ages  who  tbns  destroyed  it— 
Abelard,  for  instance.  Tliis,  lioweTer» 
was  not  the  way  in  which  the  Chnrdi 
itself  understood  tliat  its  history  shonld 
be  carried  bade  On  the  contrary,  it 
<lin^  to  the  belief  that  within  the 
general  coarse  of  events  there  is  a 
aacred  history  which  is  snpematnraL 

Tlie  Protestants  of  the  16th  century 
^d  not  really  l^eak  with  this  concep- 
tion. They  did,  indeed,  deny  that  the 
Church  with  its  external  forms  and  its 
.goyemment  was  a  divine  creation. 
l%e  whole  idea  of  the  Church  they  ex- 
plained from  within.  But  of  the 
spiritualised  Church,  wl^ch  they  often 
saw  only  in  the  form  of  a  small  com- 
munity, they  asserted  very  much  the 
«ame  thing  as  Catholicism  maintains 
•of  its  (big  Church.  They  hardly  did 
anything  to  shake  the  notion  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  events,  and 
the  Church  remained,  as  before,  the 
scene  of  a  second  history.  Orthodoxy 
in  the  Protestant  Churches  in  our  own 
day  still  persists  in  this  view.  Whether 
there  is  any  fundamental  Justification 
ior  it  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall 
touch  at  the  close;  but  certain  it  is 
that  in  the  form  in  which  orthodoxy 
still  clings  to  the  idea  it  is  untenable. 
The  very  fact  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  criterion  by  which  we  can  distin- 
guish two  kinds  of  history  is  enough 
to  destroy  it.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
ahown  to  be  Incorrect  by  the  further 
fact  that  idl  the  forces  which  the 
Church  was  unwilling  to  recognize  as 
of  equal  importance  with  Itself  it  had 
to  combat  as  enemies,  thus  producing 
M,  State  of  permanent  unrest  Finally, 
experience  itself  refutes  this  view,  for 
only  when  belief  in  a  special  kind  of 
history  was  given  up  did  the  history 
of  the  Church  begin  \xi  be  understood. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  cer- 
tain enlightened  spirits  first  shook  off 
this  wrong  notion.  The  18th  century 
further  developed'  the  knowledge  thus 


won;  in  the  19th  it  was  partly  obscured 
again,  but  in  the  end  it  held  its  own. 
We  can  now  say:  Tht  Higtorp  of  the 
Chutch  U  part  and  pared  of  u$Uversai 
hUtorp,  and  can  he  underttood  only  la 
connection  with  it. 

But  tf  the  history  of  the  Church  is  a 
part  of  universal  history,  it  Is  closely 
bound  up  with  other  factcnv  and  de- 
velopments, not  as  something  alien, 
but  as  something  akin  to  them;  nay, 
it  is  only  when  thus  bound  up  that  it 
exists  at  alL  The  more  attention  we 
pay  to  these  connections,  the  better  we 
shall  understand  it  There  are  four 
large  departments  of  history  with 
which  we  are  here  specially  con- 
cerned:— 

1.  PoUtical  history. 

2.  The  history  of  religion  in  generaL 

3.  The  history  of  philosophy  and  of 

knowledge  as  a  whole. 

4.  Economic  history. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  fh>m 
speaking  of  the  history  of  civilisation 
in  iMirticular,  because  it  cannot  be 
treated  scientifically  without  being 
divided  into  various  sections. 


Political  history,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  history  proper;  for  on 
the  way  in  which  men  are  formed  into 
communities  everything  else  that  hap« 
pens  and  all  devel<^Hnent  depend.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  the  history  of  the 
State  Is  the  backbone  of  general  his- 
tory. If-  we  fail  to  recognise  this  we 
reduce  history  to  a  series  of  romances 
or  a  sort  of  clever  argument  For  the 
scientific  study  of  ecclesiastical  his* 
tory,  therefore,  we  must  insist,  first 
that  the  political  or  social  character  of 
the  Church  shall  be  kept  well  in  mind; 
and  secondly,  that  its  relation  to  the 
State  in  whidi  it  grew  up,  and  to  the 
States  and  communities  in  and  among 
which  it  lives,  shall  be  carefully 
examined. 
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That  the  Ohnrch  is  a  politioal  or> 
ganlmtlon  lia8»  of  ocmrae,  in  some  tcmor 
or  other,  always  been  recognised.  Bven 
Btasebios  spoke  of  it  as  a  "polity." 
Bat  it  was  only  with  the  histOTian 
Mosheim  that  the  first  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  present  this  point  of  view. 
Up  to  his  time  people  shrank  from 
doing  so,  because  tliey  feared,  not 
without  reason,  tliat  the  *'diyine"  na^ 
tore  of  the  Ghurch  would  suffer  if  its 
political  character  were  placed  in  the 
foreground.  The  clue  which  Mosheim 
gave  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  the  philos<H>hical  historians  in  the 
Romantic  movement  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  unless  I  ex< 
cept  Richard  Rothe;  nay,  eren  now  the 
correct  view  has  yet  to  make  its  way. 
The  results  which  it  gives  us  I  may 
state  at  once:  In  everp  age  the  1Ur$t 
tkkHf  to  eonHder  U  the  eonetUution  of 
the  Ckmreh.  But  in  every  period  of  the 
kUtory  of  the  Church  its  constitution 
hoe  been  dependmU  on  the  general  poliH" 
eal  eondUione  and  ideae  of  the  time;  or, 
to  put  Jthe  matter  more  accurately,  the 
Ohmrt^  haeataXl  timee  ehoum  a  tendency 
to  copy  within  iteetf  the  constitution  of 
the  State  in  which  it  Uved,  or  to 
preeeribe  to  the  State  the  constitution 
which  the  State  was  to  have. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be 
inoved  at  every  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Ghurch.  Oonsider  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ghurch— what  else  is  it  but 
the  old  Roman  Shnpire  reproduced  in 
the  ecclesiastical  domain?  At  the  op- 
posite pole  to  the  Roman  Church  stand 
the  Free  Congregational  Churches. 
But  do  not  they,  too,  correspond  to 
the  political  ideal  which  prevailed 
bi  the  land  of  their  bhrth  at  the 
time  when  they  arose,  and  still  pre* 
vails?  And  all  the  different  forms  of 
Churches  which  lie  between  these  two 
extreme  limits— are  they  not  all  <^ 
them  ecclesiastical  imitations  of  the 
political  constitutions  in  and  among 
wliidi  they  exist?     E^rerywhere   the 


constitution  of  the  Church  has  foUowed 
the  pattern  set  tar  the  time  being  by 
the  State,  or  anticipated  the  constitu- 
tion which  the  State  was  to  take. 

But  by  tending  to  copy  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  it  lives  the 
Church  comes  into  a  double  relation  to 
the  State— a  friendly  and  a  hostile  re- 
lation. Up  to  a  certain  point  this  ten- 
dency helps  the  State  to  carry  out  its 
necessary  aims.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  this  same  tendency,  the 
Church  becomes  the  rival  of  the  State, 
The  State  must  inevitably  desire  that 
everything  developed  within  its  bor- 
ders shall  be  homogeneous  with  it,  so 
far  as  law,  authority,  and  the  relations 
of  the  various  classes  are  c<Hicemed» 
In  this  sense  It  is  very  glad  to  extend 
its  toleration,  nay,  even  to  give  privi- 
leges, to  a  community  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  regulations.  But  the 
Church,  as  a  religious  community,  also 
possesses  rights  of  its  own,  and  as  soon 
as  it  extends  these  over  the  whole  field 
of  its  politioal  organisation,  it  enters 
into  secret  or  <q[>en  opposition  to  the 
State:  it  becomes  its  rival. 

The  conflicts,  however,  which  In  these 
circumstances  were  Inevitable,  led  to* 
complications  of  a  stiU  greater  kind. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Church 
claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  theocratic  Jewish  State,  however 
much  it  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  itself  was  something  new  and  of  a 
different  nature.  In  making  this  claim 
it  at  once,  protest  as  it  might  to  the 
contrary,  advanced  political  pretensions 
of  the  most  comprehensive  charact^, 
even  if  at  first  it  asserted  them  only 
negatively.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Church  was  not  content  with  simply 
copying  within  itself  elements  in  the 
organization  of  the  State.  It  refused 
to  allow  anything  that  it  copied  to 
have  any  value  outside  its  own  pcUe. 
By  its  own  marriage-law  it  depreciated 
the  dvil  marriage-law.  By  the  devekq^ 
ment  <^  its  official  hierarchy  it  lowered 
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tbe  antborfty  of  tbe  State  offictala^  By 
Its  Papacy  it  lowered  the  Imperial 
di^ty.  Finally,  in  the  third  place, 
after  compelling  the  State  to  accept  the 
Christian  creed,  it  put  the  State  into 
a  position  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  By 
accepting  the  creed  the  State  placed  it- 
self on  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Chnrch,  and  declared  the  ideals  of  the 
Church  to  be  the  right  and  the  highest 
ideals.  If  it  was  now  driven  to  defend 
itself  against  the  claims  of  the  Church 
to  be  master,  it  was  compelled  to  fight 
with  broken  weapons,  because  it  dared 
not  attack  the  ultimate  principles  of 
the  Church  from  which  its  own  power 
was  derived.  The  ''Christian*'  State, 
then,  when  confronted  by  the  Church, 
was  bound  to  come  off  worst;  for  it 
was  only  half  what  the  Church 
was  entirely.  The  Christian  State  is 
the  State  undermined  and  sucked  dry 
by  the  Church.  It  is  like  a  towering 
tree  brought  to  decay  by  the  creeper 
that  has  fed  on  Its  sap.  But  when  the 
State  decays  the  national  conscious- 
ness is  always  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing ^s  welL 

With  certain  exceptions,  however, 
things  did  not  come  to  this  pass  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  East  the 
State  found  ways  and  means  of  tak- 
ing over  important  functions  of  theo« 
cratic  government  and  of  effecting  an 
intimate  fusion  between  Church  and 
Nationality.  In  the  West  the  tension 
between  Church  and  State  led  to 
struggles  which  promoted  the  progress 
of  clvilisDation;  for,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Church  appeared  to  have  at- 
tained its  aim,  the  proof  was  afforded 
that,  however  capable  it  may  be  of 
winning  a  victory,  the  Church  is 
unable  to  keep  possession  of  the  field. 
Nay,  the  great  developments  then  be- 
gan which  led  to  the  formation  of  our 
modem  States  and  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  .  It  is  part  of  the  very 
character  of  modem  States  that  they 
no  longer  are,  or  aim  at  being,  Chris- 


dan  in  the  same  sense  as  Hedisval 
States,  and  Protestant  Churches  have 
either  wholly  or  in  part  given  up  all 
theocratic  pretensions.  But  in  this 
connection  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  the  constitutions  and 
ecclesiastical  ideals  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  although  th^r  derive  their 
basis  from  the  inherent  nature  of 
Protestantism  and  from  the  Bible,  are 
in  strict  dependence  on  the  political 
theories  and  ideals  which  modem 
times  have  produced.  The  State 
Church,  the  National  Church,  more 
particularly  as  it  is  developed  in  (Ger- 
many, offers  in  all  its  stages  a  precise 
parallel  to  the  developments  of  the 
modem  State,  and  the  various  theories 
of  the  State.  In  the  same  way, 
wherever  free  Churches  are  formed, 
they  are  dependent  on  the  republican 
and  democratic  ideas  of  the  period. 
The  converse,  it  is  true,  has  also  hap-, 
pened:  a  Christian  idea  has  preceded 
the  political  Idea;  but  it  was  the  politi- 
cal idea  which  first  produced  an  eccle- 
siastical polity  corresponding  to  it 
The  Christian  idea,  too,  as  a  rule,  as- 
serted itself  only  when  political  ideas 
akin  to  it  came  to  its  aid. 

This  shows  us  that  the  study  of 
political  history  is  the  necessaqr  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
histoiy.  Without  it  the  most  impor- 
tant developments  remain  unintelligi- 
ble. In  the  history  of  the  Church, 
however,  every  stage  of  the  political 
history  of  the  last  two  thousand  years 
iB  still,  as  it  were,  actually  present  In 
the  two  great  Catholic  Churches,  the 
Roman  €md  the  Grseco-Russlan,  the 
forms  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  embodied;  they  still  live  on 
in  them  and  still  threaten  us  to-day-^ 
in  Jesus  Christ's  name— with  tha^ 
Babylonian  theocracy  which  destroys 
all  national  and  individual  freedom. 
We  know  how  it  came  about  that  this 
universal  theocratic  Ideal  could  estal^ 
lish   itself  on    Christian   ground.     ▲ 
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jTest  fraternity  embracing  the  whole 
tiiiman  race— havct  we  not  there  one  of 
the  inalienable  ideals  of  ChriBtendom, 
jet  also  an  ideal  which  gave  room  for 
the  mistaken  notion,  nourished  as  it 
was  by  Old  Testament  ideas,  that  this 
uiion  conld  be  attained  in  the  quick* 
est  and  safest  way  by  a  universal  polit- 
ical Church-system?  The  notion  is  far 
from  being  exploded,  but  it  will  be 
driven  from  the  field  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  frater- 
nity im  the  basis  of  Freedom  becomes  a 
power. 

On  the  basis  of  Freedom— and  on  tJie 
hoiis  of  Nationalitiea;  for  another  les- 
son   which     political     history,     when 
examined  in  connection  with  ecclesia»- 
tical  history,  teaches  us  is  that  in  the 
latter  nationalities  play  an  enormous 
part,  and  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid 
of   them    is    in    vain.      Bvery    great 
nationality  has  noade  itself  at  home  in 
the  Church  in  its  own  way.    We  can 
distinguish  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  a  Ger- 
man, an  English,  an  American  Church- 
«78tem,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  distinctions 
that  obtain  here  are  more  important 
than  all  others.     They  are  apparent, 
above  all,  in  the  mode  of  worship  and 
ta  the  way   in  which  Christianity   is 
practised;  but  even  the  development  of 
doctrine  has  always  been  subject  to 
strong   national    influences.     No    one 
who  overlooks   these   distinctions,    or 
explains  them  wrongly,  can  help  fall- 
tag  into    the.  grossest    mistakes    and 
making  history   obscure.     The   Chris- 
tian fraternity  at  which  we  aim  will 
eome,  not  as  a  union  of  denationalised 
individuals,  but  as  a  union  of  friendly 
peoples,  each  one  of  which  will  have  de- 
Teloped  the  best  qualities  of  its  race 
and   nationality.      This    cannot    take 
place  unless   each   nation    knows   its 
own  and  others'  national  peculiarities. 
Nor  can  the  ecclesiastical  historian  dis- 
pense with  this  knowledge  if  he  wishes 
to  nnderstand  the  past  and  prepare  for 
the  (oture  of  the  Church. 


II. 


National  history  leads  «s  direct  to  the 
history  of  religion  in  general;  for  the 
religions  of  the  peoples  to  which  the 
Church  came  are  very  closely  bound 
up  with  their  national  peculiarities.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  study  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  religions  of  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Germanic  peo- 
ples, etc.,  is  necessary.  What  resist- 
ance did  these  religions  offer,  what 
kind  of  resistance  was  it,  in  what 
respect  was  it  strongest  and  in  what 
weakest,  and  by  what  means  did  the 
Church  overcome  it?— these  are  the 
questions  which  at  once  arise  and  de- 
mand an  answer  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Church. 

But  there  is  something  more.  We 
should  be  very  short-sighted  if  we  con- 
ceived the  relation  between  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  other  religions  solely 
as  a  contradiction.  That  they,  too, 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  has  long 
been  known.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was 
believed  that  this  influence  must  be 
limited  to  the  Christian  heresies.  It 
was  held  that  the  existence  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  and  the  rise  of  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  explained  by 
the  influence  of  Paganism  on  Chris^ 
tianity.  But  |t  has  become  evident  in 
an  increasing  degree  that  the  Church 
itself  was  also  affected  by  the  alien  re- 
ligions with  which  it  fought  Their 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  most 
varied  fields,  but  especially  where  rites 
and  ceremonies,  sacraments  and  poim- 
lar  religious  ideas  are  concerned.  In 
Catholicism  a  religion  of  the  first  and 
a  religion  of  the  second  order  can  be 
distinguished  as  existing  side  by  side. 
If  the  first  kind  was  to  a  considerable 
degree  affected,  the  second  was  very 
strongly  determined  by  extra-Christian 
superstitions.  To  investigate  the  ex* 
tent  of  this  influence  in  regard  to  each 
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particular  problem  is  always,  no  doubt, 
a  task  demanding  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  critical  tact  We  are  more  in- 
clined in  these  days  to  overvalue  than 
to  undervalue  the  influence  of  alien 
religions,  and  we  are  too  ready  to  as- 
sert dependence  where  all  that  is  in 
question  is  a  parallel  set  of  phenomena, 
developing  here  and  there  spontaneous- 
ly. The  abuse  of  this  method,  how- 
ever, must  not  prevent  us  ftom  seeing 
that  there  are  many  important  phenom- 
ena in  the  inner  history  of  the  Church 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  taking 
account  of  alien  religions;  and  that, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  this  history, 
t<>  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  history  of  religions  is 
a  method  that  has  already  borne  rich 
fruit  and  promises  still  more. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  alien  religions  on  the  history 
of  Christianity.  Nay,  we  have  seen 
with  increasing  clearness  in  the  last 
few  decades  that  the  ariffin,  too,  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
without  taking  account  of  them.  The 
Christian  religion,  no  doubt,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ;  but  it  came 
when  '*the  time  was  fulfllled.*'  The 
Christian  religion,  then,  is  the  Jewish 
religion  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say,  brought 
to  a  completion  and  transfigured.  But 
the  Jewish  religion  in  Jesus'  time  was 
not  a  simple  affair;  on  the  contrary, 
through  the  labors  of  the  prophets  and 
the  infiuence  of  other  religions  it  had 
become  a  spiritualized  but  also  a  high- 
ly complex  fabric.  In  the  breadth  of 
its  development  it  was  a  syncretistic 
religion,  but  even  on  its  inner  side  it 
was  deepened  and  enriched  by  extra- 
Jewish  elements.  In  the  course  of  its 
transformation  into  Christianity  it  did 
not  lose  these  component  parts  of  its 
nature.  That  is  why  we  must  go  back 
to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  to  Bgypt  and 
Persia,  to  discover  the  origin  of  im- 
portant elements  in  Christianity.  We 
are  doing  this  to-day,  but  in  doing  it 


we  too  often  overlook  the  more  seriou» 
and  4ifl9cult  business  of  studying  the 
chanifes  in  meaning  which  the  received 
elements  underwent  Merely  to  state 
that  they  exist  and  to  say  whence  they 
come,  carries  us  a  very  little  way. 
Nay,  we  shall  become  involved  in  huge 
misunderstandings  and  confusions  IT 
we  do  not  attend  to  the  place  whldi 
the  old  material  held  and  the  new 
meaning  which  it  received  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  seven 
great  Angels  came  from  Babylon,  the- 
Devil  from  Persia,  the  Logos  from 
Greece.  But  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apostolic  writings  the  Devil  means 
something  different  from  Ahrlman,  and 
the  Logos  of  John  and  Ignatius  is  not 
the  Logos  of  Philo.  We  can  only  de- 
sire with  all  our  .hearts  that  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  New,  the  investi- 
gation of  religious  history  shall  go  on;, 
but  we  must  Just  as  earnestly  insist, 
that  in  this  process  the  great  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  ideas  and  concep- 
tions shall  be  clearly  kept  in  view. 
Even  where  the  dependence  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  practices  on  Pagan  is- 
particularly  evident— I  mean  in  the 
case  of  the  sacraments—we  must  not 
be  content  with  merely  pointing  out 
this  dependence;  for  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  has  characteris- 
tic features  of  its  own;  as  is  proved, 
for  example,,  by  Justin  Martyr's  ac- 
count of  baptism^ 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  we 
must  study  the  history  of  religion  in 
general.  We  must  study  it.  not  only 
because  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
nearly  all  its  stages  has  acted  on  other* 
religions  and  been  itself  affected  by 
them,  but  also  because  a  comi^ete  un- 
derstanding of  one  religion  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  without  a  knowledge 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  historian 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  here  at  an. 
advantage  compared  with  the  historian. 
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of  any  other  religion;  for  Christianity 
—together  with  its  precursor,  Judaism 
—is.  in  ^Mice  and  time,  content  and  de- 
Telopment,  something  so  uniTersal  that 
ahnost  all  conceivable  religious  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  found  in  its  history. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
tain a  definite  knowledge  of  Ghrlstian- 
ity  unless  we  compare  it  with  other 
lellgiona  We  run  too  great  a  risk  of 
taking  what  is  important  for  what  is 
unimportant,  what  is  primary  for  what 
Is  secondary,  and  vioMJerad,  if  we  do 
not  compare— so  far  as  comparisons  are 
at  all  possible.  Here,  too,  the  words  of 
the  poet  apply:— 

She  es  sich  rtlndet  in  einem  Krels 
1st  kein  Wissen  vorhanden; 
Bfae  nlcht  EUner  Alles  welss 
1st  die  Welt  nicht  verstanden. 

I  do  not,  of  com«e,  m^an  that  our 
Faculties  of  Christian  Theology  should 
be  turned  into  Faculties  of  the  General 
History  of  Religion— we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  any  merely  academic 
question— but  still  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  student  must  not  separate  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  from  this  wider 
history,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge depends  on  observing  the  con- 
aectioa  of  both. 

IIL 

The  bistory  of  religion  in  general 
leads  us  to  the  Psychology  of  Religion, 
and  here  we  have  a  fresh  means  of 
■aderstanding  tho  facts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  It  is  only  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  bring  re- 
Ugious  psychology  and  tl)e  comparative 
kistoiy  of  religion  Into  connection  with 
each  other,  and  we  have  thereby  ob- 
taiaed  some  very  valuable  results  al- 
leady.  Let  me  spedaUy  mention  the 
labors  of  William  James.  They  have 
eliown  us  that  to  study  tbe  history  of 
the  Obrisdaa  religion  on  Its  dogmatic 
eMe  alone  la  not  enough,  and  that  to- 
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gether  with  and  previous  to  this  study 
we  can  and  must  pay  attention  to  the 
fundamental  manifestations  of  religion 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  independr 
ent  character  of  the  religious  life  has 
been  more  vividly  brought  to  mind, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  question  as  to  what  is 
morMd  and  what  is  healthy  in  relig- 
ion, what  is  eccentric  end  what  is  cen- 
traL 

Still,  these  investigations  are  more- 
applicable  to  the  religions  before* 
Christianity  than  to  Christianity  Itself;, 
for,  owing  to  the  close  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  ethics  which  Chris- 
tianity exhibits,  all  manifestations  of' 
religion  that  are  devoid  of  an  ethical^ 
meaning  lose  their  force.  They  seen* 
to  us  only  Just  tolerable  but  not  chanuy 
teristlc  or  normal  expressions  of  re- 
ligion. Then  again,  the  clear  and  cer- 
tain character  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
Cod  leaves  no  room  for  a  state  of  re- 
ligious emotion  based  on  the  feeling 
that  the  Deity  is  a  dark  and  over* 
whelming  force.  Christian  piety,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  says,  is  a  "reasonable 
service,"  and  therefore  it  stands  nearer 
to  the  highest  qualities  and  activities 
of  the  mind  than  to  the  lower. 

To  philosophy,  too,  therefore,  and  to 
knowledge  generally  it  stands  in  close 
relation.  This  was  noticed  even  In  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Christian  apologists 
ot  the  second  century  explained  Qreek 
philos<vhy  as  due  to  the  same  spirit  of 
which  the  full  revelation  was  exhib- 
ited in  Jesus  Christ;  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regarded  it,  equally  with 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  preliminary 
stage  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
development  of  dogma  in  the  primitive 
Church  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Qreek  philos<H;^y,  more  especially  of 
Platonism;  and  in  the  Middle  Agee 
Aristotle  helped  to  build  iq^  the 
Church's  intellectual  system.  In 
modem  times  the  phllosopl^  of  Lelb- 
9ta,  Kant,   Hegel  and  Schelling  haa 
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iiad  its  effect  on  Protestant  dogmatics; 
and  in  our  own  day  theology  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  modem 
theoi7  of  knowledge  and  by  psychology 
generally,  as  well  as  by  the  theory  of 
deyelopment. 

This  is  all  so  evident  and  so  notorious 
that  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on 
the  fact  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  we  cannot 
study  the  histoiy  of  the  Church.  But 
Hegel  and  his  followers  ask  us  to  take 
a  step  further:  Christian  doctrine  and 
philosophy,  they  say,  are  not  only  inter- 
twined with  each  other,  are  not  only 
akin  to  each  other,  but  are  in  the  last 
resort  identical.  The  considerations 
leading  to  this  hypothesis  are  as  fol- 
lows: Religion  exhibits  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  Absolute,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is  that  to 
which  our  intellectual  efforts  are 
directed.  In  the  lower  stages  of  re- 
ligion, however,  this  relation  is  at  best 
only  felt;  and  hence  these  stages  are 
incomplete,  particularistic,  and  encum- 
t>ered  with  alien  matter.  As  develop- 
ment progresses  they  become  more  and 
more  pure  and  spiritual,  until  they 
reach  their  culminating  point  in  Chris- 
tianity. Qod  is  then  revealed  and 
recognised  as  the  absolute  and  imma- 
nent Spirit  According  to  this  view, 
the  history  of  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  Christian  dogma  is  the 
real  history  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  the  most  important  elements,  too, 
In  dogma  are  the  speculative  asser- 
tions, especially  those  on  the  nature 
of  the  Trinity  and  on  Christology;  for 
In  them  the  pure,  pantheistic  knowl- 
edge of  God  comes  to  expression,  in 
part  clearly  and  plainly,  in  part  only 
lightly  veiled.  In  this  way  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  the  history  of  higher, 
especially  of  the  Christian,  religion  are, 
rightly  understood,  identical;  nay,  in 
their  identity  we  get  not  only  the  true 
history  of  the  human  spirit  but  also 
the  history  of  €k>d  Himself:  In  this 


history  the  /Lh^oXvitt  BjHrU  "has  come 
to  itself." 

This  magnificent  conception  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  not,  indeed, 
without  some  value;  but,  for  all  that* 
it  cannot  be  accepted.  That  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  the  Absolute  Spirit 
forms  a  main  element  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to 
get  at  the  ultimate  reasons  for  every- 
thing, and  these  are  not  to  be  found 
in  anything  material,  an  elective  affinity 
is  thereby  established  between  philos- 
ophy and  spiritual  religion.  Moreover, 
the  higher  forms  of  religion  have  at  all 
times  made  use  of  philosophical 
thought  in  order  to  Justify  the  idea  of 
God  and  give  it  a  fuller  development; 
and,  conversely,  philosophy  has  taken 
account  of  the  ideas  expressive  of  re- 
ligious and  more  particularly  of  Chris^ 
tian  faith.  But  these  circumstances 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  re- 
ligion and  a  philosophical  theory  of 
the  world,  so  long  as  the  latter  keeps 
to  its  own  ground,  are  two  different 
things.  Religion  is  a  definite  state  of 
feeling  and  will,  basing  Itself  on  inner 
experience  and  on  historical  facts. 
This  it  remains  even  in  its  higher 
stages;  and  hence  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment in  it,  although  an  absolutely 
necessary  element  always  takes  the 
second  place.  Again,  religion  is  never 
"disinterested,"  as  any  theory  must  be; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  to  do  with 
hopes  and  aspirations;  nay,  we  may 
even  say  that  religion  is  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  in  a  higher  form — 
an  Instinct  however,  which  in  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  concerned  with 
the  empirical  Ego  and  with  earthly 
life,  but  with  the  inmost  core  of  this 
Ego,  which  in  another  world,  the  world 
of  Freedom  and  the  Good,  sees  its  true 
home.  Philosophy  cannot  and  may  not 
know  anything  of  all  this*  except  In 
so  far  as  it  calls  religion  to  its  aid 
when  it  attempts  to  study  the  philos> 
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opby  of  religion.    For  without  religion 
phUosophy  remains  bound  down  to  the 
five  senses  and  the  whc^e  apparatus  of 
psychology    and    logic,    which    every- 
where carry  it  back  to  at  least  two 
fundamental  factors  and  one  uniform 
process.    In  religion*  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  fundamental  factor  and  two 
processes  which  we  are  led  to  accept 
The  obscurities  to  which  this  state  of 
things  sometimes  give  rise;  the  "be- 
lier*  of  philosophy  in  the  unity  of  the 
fundamental   factor,   and  the  half-be- 
lief of  the  theologians  in  the  God  of 
religion,    have   produced   endless   con- 
fusion in  the  course  of  history,  and 
brought   about    the   erroneous   notion 
that  the  results  of  pure  knowledge  and 
of  religion  are  essentially  akin  to  each 
other  or  even  identical.    No!  they  are 
different;  they  are  two  parallel  lines 
which  —  religious    philosophy    apart, 
which  is  not  pwrt  philosophy— are  con- 
nected only,  as  it  were,  by  the  bridge 
of  certain  analogies,  or  by  the  flights 
of  fancy  which  merge  their  different 
fields  in  one  in  order  to  give  them  life. 
However— be   the  distance   between 
them  what  it  may— In  the  actual  his- 
tory of  things  they  are  very  closely 
bound  up  with  each  other.    They  have 
done  each  other  great  service,  and  to* 
getber  they  represent  the  higher  life 
fA  humanity.    How  much  does  religio;i, 
even  the  Christian  religion,  owe  to  the 
progressive  achievements  of  philosophy 
and  the  various  forms  of  knowledge! 
How  much  they  have  done  to  purify  it, 
to  dear  it' of  false  Ideas,  and  to  free 
H  from    impossible  pretensions!     Re> 
fiflon,  no  doubt.  Is  very  tenacious  in 
cBnsing  to  old  prejudices,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
ud  religion  Is  also  the  history  of  a 
itnicgle.    Andrew  White  has  described 
U  for  us.     Religion  seems  always  to 
bre  bad    to   surrender;   but   it   only 
Kou.    All  that  It  did  was  to  abandon 
ntworks  that  were  no  longer  of  any 
iM  to  it    It  shed  the  leaves  in  which 


there  was  no  more  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  none  of  the  intellectual  sys^ 
tems  that  have  prevailed  from  time  to 
time  has  the  human  mind  ever  spoken 
its  last  word,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  borrowed  something  from  re- 
ligion. The  human  mind  has  had  to 
take  these  systems  back  again  and 
again,  and  put  others  in  their  place. 
The  more  closely  and  attentively  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  examines  this 
struggle  of  the  mind  in  itself  and  in 
its  relation  to  religion,  the  deeper  he 
will  go,  and  the  more  indispensable  he 
will  make  the  study  of  his  subject  to 
the  science  of  history  as  a  whole. 


IV. 


We  said  Just  now  that  the  human 
mind  has  never  spoken  its  last  word  in 
any  of  the  intellectual  systems  that 
have  prevailed  from  time  to  time.  Is 
that  true?  Have  we  not  perhaps,  its 
last  word  in  the  theory  which  tells  us 
that  It  Is  economic  conditions— I  mean 
food,  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  place 
where  it  can  be  obtained— which  ulti- 
mately determine  all  intellectual  life 
and  all  higher  development  Including 
that  of  religion?  I  must  not  try  within 
the  limits  of  this  lecture  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  declining  to  accept  such  a 
theory.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  refuted  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  most  material  element 
acting  upon  man  always  produces  feel- 
hags  and  ideas  which  themselves  act 
as  forces  in  their  turn,  and  stand  in 
no  simple  proportionate  relation  to 
their  material  causes.  Moreover,  as 
long  as  men  continue  to  sacrifice  their 
possessions,  their  blood,  and  their  life, 
for  Ideal  aims,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  maintain  the  materialistic 
view  of  history  except  with  the  help  of 
sophisms. 

But  although  we  decline  to  explain 
everything  that  happens  by  the  play  of 
economic    conditions^    we    may    still 
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gratefully  acknowledge  that  thU  latest, 
tlie  economic,  view  of  history  has  shed 
and  idD  usMnue  to  shed  a  great  deal 
of  light  OB  tha  history  of  the  Church. 
liSt  me  ^»w  what  I  mean  by  a  few 
examples.  Hie  great  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  early  centuries  cannot  be 
explained  without  iceeping  the  social 
and  economic  views  and  practices  of 
the  Christian  communities  in  view. 
BTery  one  of  these  communities  not 
only  tried  to  reliCTe  the  poor,  to  pro- 
vide for  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick, 
the  weaic,  those  who  were  out  of  work 
or  persecuted,  etc.,  but  it  was  also  a 
reg%iXar  association  for  mutual  Mp.  By 
the  union  of  all  these  communities  in 
the  Bmpire  into  a  firm  alliance  with 
one  another  a  social  organism  arose 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  economically  unfor- 
tunate. That  this  is  really  what  hap- 
pened is  shown  by  pagan  writers  them- 
selves. It  was  shown,  for  instance,  by 
Ludan  hi  his  Peregrinus  Proteus. 

But  not  only  did  the  Church  step  In 
where  social  relations  were  concerned; 
its  thoughts  and  ideas  were  also  det^- 
mined  by  its  attitude  in  questions  of 
economics.     The   distrust   which    the 
Church    shows    towards    wealth    and 
capital  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  poverty  of  the  early  communities; 
and  here,  too,  its  theories  about  earthly 
possessions   have  one  of  their  roots. 
When  it  afterwards  came  to  number 
both  rich  and  poor  in  its  ranks,  it  re- 
tained that  distrust    This  had  a  very 
paradoxical    result:    The    dangers    of 
wealth,  it  was  said,  exist  only  fbr  the 
individual  Christian;  they  do  not  exist 
for  the  Church,   which   is  preserved 
from   them   by   its   sacred   character. 
There  is  no  harm,  then,  in  the  Church 
becoming  rich.     Rich,  accordingly,   it 
became.     Part  of  its  wealth  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  dark  days  of 
inner  and  outer  convulsion  a  man's  pos- 
sessliHis   and    his    capital    were    still 
safest  under  Its  protection.   Hence  men 


often  handed  over  their  property  to  the 
Church,  not  only  in  order  to  save  their 
souls,  but  also  to  secure  themselves 
from  high-handed  acts  or  sheer  rob- 
bery. The  Church  entered  on  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  a  great  and  wealthy  and 
therefore  aristocratic  power;  and  the 
Immense  struggles  between  Bmperor 
and  Pope,  Princes  and  Bishops,  were 
all  in  the  last  resort  struggles  for 
wealth  and  dominion. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  In 
the  Middle  Ages  may  therefore,   nay 
must,   be  studied  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.     This  is  very  evident 
even   in  the  hlstcur  of  Monasticism. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  orders  of  men- 
dicant friars  arose,  the  development  of 
Western  Monasticism  has  a  place  In 
the  history  of  the  large  landed  estate. 
An  abbey  would  sometimes  form  the 
centre  of  such  an  estate,  and  the  abbot 
nolens  fX)lens  had   to  provide   for  his 
monastery  before  he  provided  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  monks.     But 
even   the   movement   which   produced 
the  mendicant  friars  very  quickly  be- 
came in  its  turn  jMurt  and  parcel  of  an 
eccmomic  movement,  although  of  a  dif« 
ferent  kind.    Light  may  also  be  shed 
on  the  development  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  same  source,  for  one  ot  the  condi- 
tions of  Us  becoming  a  sovereign  power 
was  the  possession  of  landed  property. 
In  the  struggle  about  the  investiture 
of  the  bishops  the  questions  at  issue 
were   concerned   Just   as   much   with 
property  as  with  dominion;  and  as  a 
Ikiropean    power    whose    possessions 
were  not  on  a  par  with  its  position,  the 
Papacy  was  eepeclBXlj  affected  by  the 
economic  upheaval  which  took  place 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    If  it 
was  to  survive,  ready  money  had  to 
be  collected  from  all  sides.    To  get 
money  it  had  to  raise  its  spiritual  pre* 
tensions  in  every  direction,  and  make 
them  into  fresh  rights;  nay,  more,  tt 
had  to  multiply  the  means  of  grace 
whioh  the  Church  offered,  and  eatploit 
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tbem  as  financial-  resoorces.  Just  be- 
cause it  was  a  financial  XK>wer,  bow- 
eyer,  tbe  Papacy  now  began  to  excite 
distrust  and  dislike,  and  tbis  it  was 
that  paved  tbe  way  for  tbe  refonnlng 
moyements.  We  can  tbns  see  bow 
greatly  religions  tbeories  and  ecdesias* 
tical  arrangements  were  dependent  on 
this  development  Of  tbe  new  sacra- 
mental observances,  of  tbe  mnltitn- 
dinoQS  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of  tbe 
fresh  dogmas  framed  npon  tbem,  a 
large  number  bad  tbebr  origin  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  necessities. 

In  this  req;>ect  tbe  upheaval  which 
the  Befcmnation  denoted  did  not  tad- 
▼slve  any  radical  change.    Here,  too, 
seonomlc  and  social  conditions  played 
t  great  part    That  tbe  Reformation 
fot  the  upper  band  among  a  portion  of 
the  German  pedi^e  was  due,  first  and 
foremost,  to  tbe  Princes,  who  aimed  at 
creating  territorial  Churches  fbr  tbem- 
telres  and  being  masters  in  their  own 
boose.     In    this  connection,  however, 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  tbe  larger 
towns  and  in  tbe  country  districts  the 
Beformatkni    assisted    tbe    dass-con- 
adoQsness  of  certain  aspiring  orders  in 
tbe  commuiiity,  and  that  on  the  other 
band,  tbe  knights  of  tbe  Empire,  who 
were  in  a  bad  way  economically,  at- 
tonpCed  by  Its  means  to  regain  their 
ViBTious  position.    But  it  is  in  France 
•Ad,  above  all,  in  Bngland,  that  tbe 
cloee  connection  between  the  Bef orma- 
tioii  and  social  and  economic  oondittons 
k  ptrticulariy  plain.    Bven  aft^  Bng- 
kod  had  shaken  off  tbe  Papacy  it  was 
•odil  and  economic  conditions  which 
determhied  religious  parties  and  Strug- 
8ki:  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  held 
to  the  Church  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
^  the  higher  middle  classes  were 
P^bjterian;  tbe  aspiring  lower  mid- 
dle classes  were  Puritan  and  raUied 
t»  Oomwell's  flag.   When  we  look,  too, 
^  the  way  in  which,  both  there  and  In 
^ivtcctant  €tormany,  the  character  and 
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by  the  theologians,  it  is  plain  that  side 
by  side  with  political  conditions  the 
tbeories  adopted  were  strongly  acted 
out  by  social  influences  as  welL  These 
influences  extend  even  to  dogmatics 
and  ethics  (tbe  ''divinely  appointed" 
orders),  and  to  show  that  in  detail  is 
one  of  tbe  tasks  of  the  future.  We 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
however,  that  behind  tbe  economic  fac- 
tors there  are  always  tbe  political,  and 
that  it  is  these  that  really  turn  the 
scale.  In  power  and  effect  they  out- 
weigh all  other  factors,  so  far  as  ex- 
ternals are  omcemed. 

That  the  history  of  tbe  Church  is 
most  closely  bound  up  and  interwoven 
with  all  tbe  great  branches  of  genial 
history,  is  what  I  have  tried  to  show*. 
In  recognising  this  fact  and  in  sbairfng 
our  study  accordingly,  there  may  po»> 
sibly  be  some  risk  of  our  kMlag  Uglit 
of  or  undervaluing  the  $peeUU  dkmmetm 
which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the 
Church.      We   shall    guard   ourselves 
against  any  such  danger  If  we  always 
bear  in  mind  that  all  our  labors  in  tbis 
sphere  ought  to  help  us  to  throw  light 
on  the  question.  What  U  tJie  Chrittian 
rtUgUmt    This  must  ever  remain  the 
guiding-star  of  our  researches,  however 
wide  the  range  wbldi  they  will  have 
to  take.    If  ecclesiastical  history  loses 
sight  of  that  guiding-star,  it  will  also 
lose  the  right  to  form  a  special  sub- 
ject of  study  within  the  science  of  his- 
tory.   If  it  follows  that  star,  then  what 
is  characteristic  of  every  independent 
subject  of   knowledge  will  also  hold 
good  of  It— that  it  unveils  itself  only  to 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  it    Grimm  once  made  the  fine  ob- 
servation    that     knowledge     has    no 
secrets,  though  It  has  its  secrecies;  it 
has  no  (7eMmnl«<f,  but  it  has  Heim- 
UchkeUen,    Tbe  history  of  tbe  Church 
also  has  its  HeimlichkeUen,    Tbe  man 
who  is  half-hearted  In  bis  efforts  about 
It  will  see  nothing;  it  is  only  when  be 
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wooB  it  with  the  loyalty  of  a  Jacob  that 
he  will  win  the  bride. 

In  the  hlstoiy  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever, these  EeimlkiMoe^en  go  very  deep 
and  are  very  precious.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  double 
history,  and  that  everything  that  hap- 
pens enters  into  the  one  stream  of 
events.  But  there  is  a  single  inner 
experience  which  everyone  can  possess; 
which  to  every  one  who  possesses 
it  is  like  a  miracle;  and  which  can- 
not be  simply  explained  as  the  prod- 
uct of  something  else.  It  is  what  the 
Christian  religion  describes  as  the  New 
Birth—th&t  inner,  moral,  new  creation 
which  transmutes  all  values,  and  of  the 
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slaves  of  compulsion  makes  the  chil- 
dren of  freedom.  Not  even  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  Church  can  anyone  get  a 
direct  vision  of  this  inner  evolution  ac- 
complished in  the  individual,  nor  by 
any  external  facts  whatever  can  any- 
one be  convinced  of  its  possibility  and 
reality.  But  the  light,  which  shinei 
from  it  throws  its  rays  on  what  hap- 
pens on  the  stage,  and  lets  the  specta* 
tor  feel  in  his  heart  that  the  forces  of 
history  are  not  exhausted  in  the  natural 
forces  of  the  world,  or  in  the  powers  of 
head  and  hand.  This  is  the  HeUfUichkeit 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  because  it 
is  the  HHmlichkeit  of  religion. 

Adolf  Harw^. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    FAR    EAST.— V. 

THB    FALL    OF    THE    MIGHTY. 
Taingtavt  September.       not  what  one  would  have  anticipated 


The  flag-lieutenant  leaned  wearily  on 
the  rail.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  adequately  analyzed  his 
thoughts.  They  were  conjured  up  by 
the  weariness  of  life  which  possessed 
his  body,  and  the  fierce  despair  and 
utter  humiliation  which  had  crushed 
his  soul.  The  rim  of  the  beam  from 
the  search-light  on  Golden  Hill,  as  it 
.was  lighting  the  water-way  for 
passage  of  the  last  of  the  battleships, 
flooded  the  superstructure  of  the  flag- 
ship as  she  rode  at  anchor.  Yet  it 
was  more  than  the  intensity  of  the 
unnatural  light  that  blanched  the  faces 
of  the  little  group  of  ofllcers  on  the 
bridge.  It  was  not  fear,— Russians  are 
not  cowards:  besides,  the  ofllcers  of 
the  Russian  Paciflc  Squadron  were 
past  fear.  It  was  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness which  knowledge  of  physical  in- 
comx>etency  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
death.  The  crestfallen  consciousness 
of  impotency  that  might  be  seen  in  the 
face  of  an  inexpert  motorist  if  the 
ehautfeur   suddenly   had    fainted;    but 


in  the  fftces  of  men  to  whom  a  great 
nation  still  looked  for  the  successful 
shaping  of  its  destiniefl. 

It  was  a  weird  scene.  Three  great 
white  beams  of  light  pierced  a  back- 
ground that  was  otherwise  impenetra- 
ble in  its  inky  blackness.  They  fo- 
cussed  their  concentration  upon  one 
point,  and  illuminated  with  daszllng 
contrasts  the  gaunt  hull  and  heavy 
tops  of  the  battleship  in  their  every 
detail,  as  with  laborious  toil  it  was 
towed  between  the  artificial  sags,— 
legacies  of  Japanese  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  fairway.  In  front  of  it  three 
launches  were  dragging  a  mine-trawL 
The  bui^  panting  of  the  tugs  and  the 
swirl  of  the  water  beneath  the  trawl* 
hawse  were  the  only  sounds  in  the 
vicinity.  But  other  sounds  punctuated 
the  stillness  of  the  night,— there  was 
ever  present  the  dull  reverberation  of 
the  Japanese  shells  from  the  investing 
lines,  as  they  burst  wih  maddening 
monotony  on  the  hill-crests  of  the  outer 
defences.    Just  for  a  moment  the  rim 
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of  tlie  beam  had  rested  cm  the  flagship, 
then  its  focus  was  readjusted,  and  all 
was  darkness^  except  where  the  mor- 
Ing  vessel  glided  past,  conjuring  up  the 
Tision  of  some  spectre  vessel  In  a  grim 
stage  setting.  It  glided  past  until  it 
was  two  cables'  length  distant  from 
the  flagship.  Then  three  or  four  short 
aharp  orders  In  a  deep  voice.  One  tug 
at  least  seemed  to  redouble  its  panting, 
and  then  the  Jarring  rattle  of  metal 
links  told  that  the  warship  was  an- 
choring. Almost  immediately  a  light 
was  shown  from  a  casemate  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  flagiOilp,  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  beams  of  the  search-lights 
disappeared. 

The  flag-captain  who  was  standing  by 
the  Admiral  called  the  flag-lieutenant 
by  name.  Only  the  flrst  half  of  the 
diflUculties  were  over.  The  lesser  had 
been  accomplished,  but  the  greater  was 
to  come.  The  flag-lieutenant  took  his 
orders,  and  moved  lethargically  down 
the  ladder.  A  launch  was  piped  to 
the  gangway,  and  in  two  minutes  he 
was  on  his  way  to  give  directions  to 
the  trawlers.  They  would  now  be  re- 
quired to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
squadron  as  it  felt  its  way  to  the  open 
sea.  What  were  the  risks  of  the  home 
waters  In  comparison  to  the  open  sea! 
Presently  the  flash-lights  burst  up 
again.  Now  the  reflectors  threw  the 
fUterlng  beams  well  out  to  sea.  It 
was  essential  that  the  adventurous 
squadron  might  lie  unseen  in  the 
shadow  of  complementary  darkness. 
The  lights  now  traversed  as  in  normal 
circumstances,  lest  the  reconnoitring 
torpedo  craft  from  the  blockading 
squadron  should  become  suspicious. 
As  soon  as  the  trawlers  were  in  posi- 
tkm,  the  flagship  showed  a  stem  light, 
and  the  sound  of  her  winches  conveyed 
to  the  squadron  the  order  for  the  mo- 
mentous movement 

Daylight,  and  a  thick  haze.  Thank 
Providence  for  the  base.     Might    it 


hold  until  they  made  the  Shantung 
promontory!  The  flag-lieutenant  was 
still  leaning  over  the  bridge-ralL  Now 
you  could  see  his  features  clearly. 
The  estimate  formed  in  the  flerce  beam 
of  the  search-light  had  not  been  unjust 
He  was  a  tall  spare  youth,  flned  down 
now  below  his  normal  standard  by  the 
distressing  tension  of  adverse  war. 
His  aristocratic  features  were  drawn 
and  pinched.  His  auburn  beard  was 
tousled  and  unkempt  in  its  niggjurd 
growth;  great  dark  rings  encircled  his 
blue  eyes.  His  uniform  was  in  keeping 
with  his  features.  His  duck  trousers 
suggested  rather  the  engineer  on  watch 
than  the  staff  ofBcer  on  the  bridge. 
Yet  In  his  state  he  was  In  keeping 
with  the  crew  lying  wearily  at  their 
stations.  Few  were  sleeping.  The 
Padflc  Squadron,  from  Admiral  to 
coal-trimmer,  was  in  no  mood  for  sleep 
that  morning.  Thank  Providence  only 
for  the  mist!  The  squadron  crept  on^ 
the  battleships  in  line  ahead,  the  cruis- 
ers fc^owing  in  similar  formation. 
The  sea  was  smooth:  it  usually  is  so 
when  the  land  mists  lie.  Presently 
a  torpedo-boat  appeared  ahead.  It  was 
steaming  at  its  utmost  speed,  as  the 
great  wave  breaking  over  its  whale- 
back  showed.  A  desperate  Jap?  No; 
only  a  report  from  the  scouting  line 
ahead.  The  flags  were  fluttering  from 
the  tiny  mast  The  mist  rendered  the 
bunting  indistinct.  But  in  a  minute  she 
was  abreast,  and  the  megaphone  told 
the  story:  "A  division  of  Japanese  tor- 
pedo-boats, an  exchange  of  shots,  and 
the  escape  of  the  hostile  boats*'! 

The  Admiral  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not 
unexpected,  but  he  had  hoped  that  the 
mist  might  have  shielded  him  Icmger. 
The  gamble  was  over  now:  he  must 
turn  back  immediately,  or  stand  on  to 
flght  The  toipedo-lieutenant  was  at 
his  elbow,  with  a  long  thin  strip  of 
pf^>er  in  his  hand.  He  had  come  from 
the  wireless  chamber,  and  the  paper 
was  what  the  machine  had  recorded. 
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It  was  a  Jumble  of  dots  and  dashes. 
Bat  It  was  Japanese.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  it  was  in  dpher;  the  Admiral 
could  read  the  history  the  tape  related 
as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  in  his  own 
language.  It  meant  that  the  Japanese 
patrol-boats  had  made  his  movement 
out  That  they  had  x«ced  to  the 
gnardship  with  the  news,  and  that  the 
gnardship  was  now  transmitting  it,  as 
fast  as  the  wireless  spark  coold  make 
it,  to  the  Japanese  fleet  lying  nnder 
steam  in  the  Blliott  Qronp.  It  meant 
that  the  Russian  fleet  must  turn  back 
now,  or  stand  on  to  fight.  The  Admiral 
looked  over  the  head  of  the  torpedo 
U^utenant  and  gazed  out  to  sea.  The 
mist  was  disappearing.  A  south- 
westerly breeze  was  rolling  it  up  fiito 
the  Manchurian  coast.  The  Admiral 
bit  his  lip,  but  no  sign  on  his  wan  pale 
face  gare  evidence  of  the  struggle  that 
was  throbbing  in  his  mind.  He  turned 
and  looked  down  the  line  of  battle- 
ships he  commanded.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five!  ffls  decision  was  made  in 
that  moment  He  would  stand  on: 
steer  for  the  Korean  Straits  if  he 
could;  fight  if  he  must! 

The  mist  had  lifted,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  overhead.  The  swell 
just  moved  to  the  temper  of  the 
breeze,  and  the  yellow  sea  for  once 
iwas  blue.  The  Russian  flagship  stood 
on  her  course.  She  was  stately,  though 
iweather-stained;  but  in  her  stripped 
decks  and  towering  superstructure  she 
showed  nothing  of  the  battle  scars 
rwhich  distinguished  the  lean-hulled 
cruiser  flagship  now  abreast  on  the 
starboard  beam.  The  flagship  was 
fresh  from  the  dockyard,  while  the 
cruisers  had  borne  the  brunt  of  six 
months'  war.  The  Admhral  was 
manoeuvring  a  fleet  for  the  flrst  time 
In  his  life.  How  soon  would  he  be 
manoeuvring  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy!  The  answer  came  almost  at 
once.    The  navigating  officer  reported 


Bncounter  Rock  on  the  port  beam;  at 
the  same  moment  the  officer  in  the 
foretop  shouted  down  that  he  could 
make  out  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  ris- 
ing above  the  silver  belt  of  mist  whidi 
still  clung  to  the  north-eastern  hori- 
zon.   It  might  or  it  might  not  be  the 
torpedo  craft,  who  since  daylight  had 
been  as  tenacious  to  the  movements  of 
the    squadron    as    i^ot-flsh.      Bvery 
glass  was  turned  in  the  direction  ih- 
dieated— every  glass  with  the  exception 
of  the  Admiral's:  he  stood  against  the 
rail  with  his  hands  clasping  the  metal 
bar  behind  him.    Only  the  yeoman  <^ 
the   signals,    with   the   slack    of   the 
halliards  across  his  palm,   could   see 
that  the  long  pale  flngers  were  con- 
vulsively   closing   and    opening   their 
hold.    To  the  rest  of  the  little  group 
on  the  bridge  the  Admiral's  pale  im- 
passive features  conveyed  no  inkling 
of  the  fearful  anxiety  that  was  battling 
in  his  mind.    The  great  engines  ground 
on  below,  maldng  their  sixteen  knots, 
and  each  revolution  seemed  to  smite 
the  Admiral  as  he  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  watchers.    The  mystery  of  the 
smoke  was  not  long  in  discovering  it- 
self.   The  breeze  vnus  still  chasing  the 
mist  northwards,  and  the  masts  and 
tops  of  Togo's  battle  squadron  sepa- 
rated quickly  from  the  silver  fog.    Six 
vessels  steamtadg  line  ahead  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  suspicious  smoke;  and 
then  the  flag-captain    reported   delib- 
erately,   ''There  is   another  squadron 
north-west  of  them,  steering  a  course 
nearer  to  us."    Was  it  a  spasm  in  the 
engines,    or   uras   it  a   shudder   that 
seemed  to  strike  every  man  on  the 
bridge,  and  almost  simultaneously  comK 
municate  itself  to  figures  in  dirty  duck 
on  the  decks  below?    What  made  so 
many  aiAien  faces  turn  towards  the 
bridge? 
"Six—no,  there  are  only  fivef' 
''Perhaps  it  is  the  British  from  Wel- 
hai-wei— the  silhouette  of  their  ships 
is  very  similar,"  was  laconically  sng> 
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Sested  Y>y  the  flag-beotenaiit,  iHth  the 
taintetft  in^ldon  of  <]i|>timl8m  in  hte 

"Japanese  iMi/ttleshlpsr*  A  monot- 
onooB  TOioe  from  the  top  killed  this 
Jast  hope. 

"jritoM,  SMkUiMma,  TaaUma,  and 
IfiUMn  in  line  aheadr  droned  the  flag- 
captain  as  the  Japanese  squadron  be- 
oame  "hull  np,"  showing  the  white 
*^ne8^  in  ftont  of  each.  To  fight  was 
now  imperatiTe.  In  a  moment  the 
bridge  resounded  with  the  strident 
▼oice  of  the  Admiral.  The  lethargy 
▼tnished,  the  flag-lieutenant  dropped 
^own  the  ladder,  and  the  decks  thrilled 
with  the  lyogle  note.  Bven  before  the 
^gnal  flags  had  left  the  y^oman*s  hand, 
the  sqnadnm  had  passed  the  bngle-call 
along.  To  fight  was  now  imperative— 
why,  imperatiTe!  it  had  already  begun; 
the  rattle  of  the  Novick*$  qnickfirers 
nriled  across  the  summer  sea;  she  was 
^ngHgtng  tlie  more  enterprising  of 
1V)fo*s  scouts.  Back  the  little  boats 
steamed  to  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the 
battle  squadron. 

The  Russians  would  fight— the  battle 
flags  were  bait! 

The  great  ship  quiyered— then  quiv- 
ered again.  For  a  moment  the  fiag- 
Beut^iant  thought  that  a  torpedo  had 
•track  her.  His  nervous  system  re- 
membered that  first  torpedo  under 
Golden  HUL  It  was  only  the  twelve- 
Indi  guns.  But  they  made  the  canning- 
tower  rock.  The  Japanese  had  manoeu- 
ned,  and  were  now  standing  in  on 
the  starboard  beam.  The  Russian  Ad- 
oiiral  changed  his  course.  Great 
projectilea  were  ricochetting  overhead 
and  raising  geysers  of  salt  spray  all 
round  them.  But  for  the  present  the 
flagship  could  answer  shot  for  shot, 
and  one  of  the  hostile  battleships— 
the  TasMma  it  looked  like— had  drawn 
out  of  the  fighting  line. 

The  Admiral  clenched  the  hand-rail. 
His  tttce  was  still  pale,  but  the  fight- 


ing-light was  in  his  eyes.  For  a  mo- 
ment his  gaze  turned'  from  the  Mihaaa, 
with  her  black  hull  fiashing  lurid  yel- 
low up  and  down  its  lean  length.  The 
mist  was  up  again  in  the  south-west 

'*Make  the  fieet  signal,  'Close  up— 
follow  me.'"  Then  he  turned  to  the 
officer  at  the  navigating  tube,  "For 
the  promontory." 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
deafening  report,  and  the  vessel  swung 
so  that  every  one  in  the  connlng-tower 
was  throvm  against  the  walls. 

"What  was  that— mbiedr* 

The  dread  of  mine  and  torpedo  by 
this  time  was  firmly  ingrained  in  every 
Russian  sailor,  and  as  the  fiag-lieuten- 
ant  sprang  down  the  ladder  the  horri- 
ble nightmare  of  the  Petropavlovak 
leaped  up  before  his  mental  vision.  It 
was  nothing.  A  deck  officer,  who 
seemed  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were 
at  manoeuvres,  came  hurrying  forward. 
He  reported  that  a  large  shell  had  hit 
the  after  12-inch  turret,  glanced,  and 
in  bursting  wrecked  the  top  above. 

"Awful!  Poor  fellows'  fiesh  came 
down  with  the  qplinters  on  deck  like 
flowers  in  a  carnival  T'  The  cold- 
blooded simile  passed  in  the  heat  of  the 
surroundings.  Gl^^en  the  vessel  stag- 
gered from  two  terriflc  blows  forward. 
The  flag-lieutenant  stumbled  ahead* 
drawing  his  hands  mechanically  to  his 
ears,  while  the  torn  fragments  of  iron 
and  splinter  soughed  past  him.  Biting, 
stinging  smoke  blinded  him,  while  the 
force  of  the  concussion  flattened  him 
against  a  ventilator.  The  flrst  sight 
he  saw  was  the  mangled  frame  of  his 
comrade.  The  top  of  the  poor  wretch's 
head  was  gone»  a  half -burned  cigarette 
was  still  between  the  clenched  teeth. 
He  threw  his  glance  upwards— the  for- 
ward smoke-stack  was  rent  from  top 
to  bottcnn,  and  the  flame  and  smoke 
were  licking  round  its  base.  The  12- 
inch  guns  in  the  forward  battery 
solemnly  flred,  and  the  ear-iq>litting 
crack   of  the   discharge  brous^t  the 
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youth  to  his  senses.  He  made  for  the 
ladder.  Great  God!  the  conniiig-tower 
and  forward  bridge  was  but  torn, 
smoking,  and  twisted  wreck.  A  man 
Jumped  to  the  deck.  His  face  was  as 
black  as  an  Ethiopian's,  his  uniform 
and  beard  torn  and  discolored  to  a 
filthy  yellow,  his  left  arm,  severed  at 
the  bleeps,  was  dangling  by  a  sinew. 

"AU  are  kUled,  the  Admiral,  aU!"  the 
figure  gasped,  as  It  reeled  and  sank 
fainting  to  the  deck. 

Then  the  port  guns  fired.  The  fiag- 
Ueutenant  realized  that  the  ship  was 
not  steerlng-Hshe  was  veering  round. 
He  dashed  to  the  after  bridge,  past  the 
qulckfirer  crews  lying  prostrate,  amid 
the  wreckage  and  the  corpses.  He 
found  the  commander  superintending 


the  shipping  of  the  after  steering-gear, 
and  reported  the  paralyzing  Intelli- 
gence. I^e  commander  looked  at  him 
blankly  a  moment*  He  was  bleeding 
from  a  skin  wound  In  the  neck*  and 
such  of  his  uniform  not  stained  yellow 
was  scarlet  with  blood. 

"Good I"  he  ejaculated;  "she  Is  steer- 
ing again.  Full  steam  ahead.  Make 
a  fieet  signal.  Make  the  signal,  'The 
Admiral  transfers  the  command.'" 

Thank  Providence  for  that  mist  The 
flagship  at  sixteen  knots  came  into  the 
bright  bay  that  faces  the  Ostend  of  the 
Far  Bast  For  the  last  time  during 
the  war  the  12-pounder  crews  were 
mustered.  What  a  rellet  Mustered  In 
peace  to  salute  the  German  flag. 
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The  moment  of  deadlock  had  arrived. 
The  Russian  counter-attack,  desperate 
though  It  had  been,  had  failed  to  get 
home;  but  the  Japanese  Infantry,  im- 
movable itself,  was  unable  to  turn  the 
mass  of  Russians  from  behind  the  fold 
In  the  ground  which  they  had  reached. 
Barely  three  hundred  paces  separated 
the  muzzles  of  these  opposing  lines  of 
blackened  rifies.  But  that  narrow 
green  strip  was  Impassable  to  both. 
To  show  upon  it  was  to  court  almost 
certain  death.  Already  the  turf  was 
Uttered  with  fallen  men,  and  scarred 
and  seared  with  the  violence  of  plung- 
ing shell.  But  the  artillery  fire  from 
both  sides  had  now  ceased,  since  from 
the  gun  positions  it  was  Impossible  to 
discriminate  between  friend  and  foe. 

Lieutenant  Tokugawa,  of  the  — st 
Regiment  of  Imperial  Japanese  Infan- 
try, lay  amongst  his  men,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  slight  mound  midway  be- 
tween the  firing  lines.  The  five  stones 
which  served  him  as  a  head-cover  gave 
him  a  scant  loop-hole.  The  little  mound 
attracted  him.  It  was  little  more  than 
a    fairy   ring^perhaps    it    was    some 


Manchu*8  grave;  but  it  fioscinated  Toku> 
gawa,  and  he  made  a  mental  measure 
of  its  distance.  He  was  calculating  if 
it  should  be  the  limit  of  the  next  rush 
when  It  WHS  ordered,  Tokugawa  was 
a  little  man.  But  though  his  stature 
was  small  In  the  matter  of  cubits,  his 
back  was  that  of  an  athlete.  He  bad 
the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  and 
strongest  man  in  the  regiment,  wh^re 
all  were  brave  and  strong. 

That  mound— Innocent  little  heap  of 
emerald  green^was  exercising  its  fiasd- 
nation  upon  another  soldier.  Two  of 
the  most  sanguinary  rushes  made  be- 
fore the  Russian  counter-stroke  finally 
failed  had  been  led  by  a  tall  fair  subal- 
tern and  a  long-haired  priest  Twice 
had  these  two  placed  themselves  In 
front  of  a  group  of  desperate  men  and 
striven  to  win  their  way  to  the  Japa- 
nese bayonets,  and  twice  had  rlfie  fire 
obliterated  the  attempt  leaving  but  a 
handful  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  dip. 
But  the  fair  subaltern's  eye  had  caught 
the  mound.  It  marked  the  possible 
place  for  a  pause,  and,  setting  his 
teeth,  he  marshalled  his  shattered  sec* 
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tions  for  a  last  despairing  effort  Tbe 
afternoon  snn  canglit  tlie  glint  of  the 
tapering  iMiyonets  as  the  obedient 
moufikB  rose  to  their  feet  A  clatter  of 
rifles  brought  into  position  imssed  down 
the  Japanese  firing-line  as  the  watch- 
ful little  eyes  accepted  the  warning. 
Up  rose  the  youthful  subaltern  and 
priest,  with  perhaps  twenty  men  be- 
hind them.  One  withering  volley,  and 
the  attempt  had  failed  almost  before 
it  had  begun.  The  subaltern,  the 
priest  and  four  others  alone  stood,  and 
came  racing  for  the  mound.  Other 
rifles  q;>oke.  One  by  one  the  men  stag- 
gered and  collapsed.  Now  only  the 
priest  and  officer  remain.  A  few 
more  steps  and  the  scant  haven  will 
be  reached.  The  priest  with  his  lank 
lo^s  waving  in  the  air,  his  crucifix 
aloft  sinks  to  earth  as  his  legs  become 
nerveless  beneath  him.  Yet  though  he 
is  fast  becoming  spent,  he  holds  the 
emblem  above  him.  But  the  youth! 
Tokugawa  can  now  see  his  fair  yet 
firm-set  features,  can  almost  feel  the 
flash  from  his  blue  eyes.  The  mud- 
spirts  of  striking  bullets  seem  to  en- 
tangle him;  yet  on  he  still  comes.  His 
life  is  surely  charmed  by  that  crucifix 
still  held  aloft  with  faltering  strength 
in  that  taloned  hand.    A  moment  more 

and he  is  down  behind  the  cover! 

The  mound  top  is  scarred  and  rent 
with  striking  nickel.  The  crucifix  is 
shattered  with  the  hand  that  held  it, 
as  the  priest  collapses  to  a  dosen 
wounds.  A  sleet  of  bullets  sweeps  the 
narrow  margin*  and  then  all  is  still 


A  flarce  light  bums  in  Tokugawa's 
eyes.  He  is  unwinding  the  thong  from 
his  two-handed  sword,— the  sword 
which  his  father  wielded  in  the  Rebel* 
Uon— whldi  his  forebears  in  the  direct 
line  had  wielded  in  a  thousand  flghts 
for  half  as  many  years.  His  resolution 
once  taken,  nothing  could  shake  it 
The  fascination  of  the  mound  was  now 
changed  to  magnetism.    He  is  on  his 


feet  — the  true  steel  is  bare  in  hia 
hands,  and  he  is  racing  for  the  mound. 
A  shout  goes  up,  a  cheer  in  which  both 
sides  Join.  The  tall  fahr  subaltern  haa 
Jumped  to  his  feet  The  best  blade  in 
Tsarskoe  Selo  is  bare  in  his  hand— he 
has  accepted  the  challenge,  and  he 
stands  with  head  erect  at  the  base  of 
the  mound  awaiting  the  onrush  of  hia 
diminutive  adversary.  As  if  by  in- 
stinct the  battle  in  the  vicinity  accepta 
the  trial  by  champion,  and  both  sides 
rest  on  their  arms,  even  expose  them- 
selves freely  by  rising  to  their  knees. 

The  moment  is  supreme.  The  bright 
sunlight:  the  green,  with  its  groups  of 
fallen  men,  the  lesser  wounded  raising 
themselves  painfully  to  watch  the 
coming  issue:  the  war-bedraggled 
spectators  shooting  up  as  it  were  from 
the  ground:  the  two  main  figures  with 
a  bright  star  of  light  on  the  ground 
behind  them,  as  a  sun-ray  catches  the 
shattered  crucifix.  Ten  paces  from  the 
mound  Tokugawa  halts  to  catch  his 
breath,  for  he  has  raced  a  hundred 
yards.  The  tall  Russian  lowers  hi» 
guard,  and  bows  slightly.  He  will 
take  no  mean  advantage.  The  little 
Japanese  is  quick  to  detect  the  courtesy 
implied,  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  in- 
stinctively inclines  his  head.  Then, 
remembering  he  is  a  soldier,  he  brings 
his  bright  Made  to  "the  recover.*'  The 
Russian  salutes  likewise,  and  then  they 
close  in  mortal  combat 

The  Russian  is  the  swordsman— 
Tokugawa  the  energetic  and  vigilant 
assailant  The  blades  flash  high  and 
low  for  a  moment;  the  clash  of  the 
steel  is  audible  to  both  fighting  lines, 
in  iqplte  of  the  din  of  battle  raging  with 
unceasing  vigor  all  around  them.  Then 
a  murmur  goes  up  from  the  onlookers, 
a  blade  has  been  fiung  clear  of  the 
m61^,  and  falls— falls  beside  the  eruci* 
fix.  A  shout  from  the  Japanese- 
Bangui/  banzail  Uinaai!  It  is  the  Rusr 
sian  who  is  disarmed.  Whether 
8nai^>ed,  or  shorn  hy  tbe  superior  steel,. 
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his  blade  Ins  gone;  he  stands  with 
nothing  bat  tke  hilt  in  his  hand. 
Banzail  The  end  has  come,  and  the 
Bnssian  onioolsers  fiercely  grip  their 
pieces.  The  siibaltem  springs  back, 
4ind  then  hurling  the  remnant  of  his 
faithless  weapon  at  his  adversary's 
face,  he  closes  upon  him  with  his 
xiaked  hands.  The  missile  misses,  and 
Tokugawa,  with  the  agility  of  a  squir- 
rel, leaps  sideways— the  two-handed 
sword  of  his  fathers  is  raised  to  strike 
—the  end  has  come,  and  the  rifles 
•quiver  in  the  Russians*  hands.  But  no 
—the  blow  never  falls:  with  a  side- 
«weep,  which  was  the  stoutest  and 
noblest  stroke  that  ever  swordsman 
3iad  struck,  Tokugawa  flings  the 
weapon  from  him—- twenty  yards  away 
it  falls— and  then  man  to  man  with 
naked  hands  the  diampions  dose. 
IFair-haired  giant  and  swarthy  pigmy. 
It  is  all  over  In  a  f^w  seconds.  By 
«ome  occult  leverage— some  subtle 
science,  in  which  mind  triumphs  over 
muscle— Tokugawa  flings  his  great  op- 
ponent to  the  ground,  and  loieels  upon 
his  chest    Again  the  cheer  rings  out 


The  Russians  even  Join  issue,  txar  the 
magnanimity  of  the  sword  has  ndt  es- 
caped theuL 

Tokugawa  Jumps  dear,  and,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  hdps  the  Russian  to  his 
feet  For  a  moment  the  ttiro  m^i 
stand  with  hands  dasped,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Though  they  can- 
not speak  each  others'  tongue,  yet  they 
read  there  tiiat  which  no  known  lan- 
guage can  expresa  The  Russian 
stoops  and  picks  something  from  the 
ground.  It  is  the  shattered  crudflx: 
he  places  it  in  his  falte  oppotiexit's  hand. 
Tokugawa  tugs  at  the  little  chain  ^ 
his  breast  The  link  gives  and  he 
passes  to  the  Russian  officer  his  seal 
and  signet  Again  the  two  men  grae^ 
hands,  and  then  they  salute  and  tum» 
The  cheer  rises  afresh  as  they  stride 
back  to  their  respective  linesw  No  fin- 
ger touches  trigger  until  both,  after  a 
farewell  wave,  are  bade  to  covet 
again.  A  moment's  pause.  The  Japit- 
nese  reinforcements  have  arrived.  A 
heavy  fire,  a  shout  and  then  the  mass 
of  Japanese  advance  and  drive  the 
Russians  from  the  field. 


THE    OUTPOST. 


If  you  turn  up  a  North  Ghitia  sailing 
•directory  you  will  find  that  the  west 
•coast  of  Korea  is  recommended  to 
mariners  with  a  note  of  warning.  It 
Is  an  iron-bound  seaboard,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  it  which  hitherto 
has  remained  xmdiarted  in  the  Admir- 
alty records,  for  three  months  in  winter 
is  ice-bound.  In  reality  the  coast  from 
Tongampo  to  Fusan  is  fringed  with  a 
-succession  of  rugged  cllffbound  islets. 
Hundreds  of  pinnacled  rocks  and  mass- 
•es  of  cliff,  appar^xtly  of  no  value  to 
living  creatures  'Other  than  seablrds. 
In  winter  a  bleak,  dreary,  dangerous 
coast-line  indeed.  In  summer,  when 
the  Yellow  Sea  is  tranquil,  the  islands 
are  of  no  ina>ort  from  their  very  bcur- 
i^enness     and     Inaccessibility.       The 


reader  will  speculate  unto  himself  what 
history,  except  of  sliipwreck,  can  be 
fathered  upon  a  region  so  isolated  and 
uninteresting.  Of  sliipwreck,  as  it  is 
brought  to  mind  by  a  rock-bound 
coast  we  have  no  concern;  but  some  of 
these  inaccessible  and  unheard-of  rodn 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  early  months 
of  this  year  were  the  means  by  whidi 
the  great  palpitating  world  heard  the 
legends  of  sea  disasters  m<»-e  i^iastly 
than  simple  shipwrecks. 

Two  men  sat  crouching  over  a  char- 
coal fire  in  the  worst  apology  for  a 
hut  that  imagination  could  conceive. 
Half  cave,  a  quarter  tent  and  the  re- 
mainder sods  and  board,  it  furnished 
the  poorest  shelter  from  the  semi-blis- 
zard  that  was  raging  outside.    The  men 
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seemed  half  perished  with  cold.  In 
spite  of  the  goatskin  coats  In  which 
they  were  cfaid.  They  cowered  over 
the  brass  pot  that  held  their  fire,  and 
raked  the  embers  together  to  increase 
the  miseraUe  heat  And  well  they 
might  cower,  for  the  whole  ramshackle 
erection  swayed  and  rattled  with  the 
wind,  while  the  driven  sleet,  bitter  and 
searching,  made  its  way  through  the 
many  crevices  in  roof  and  walL  Ont^ 
side  a  very  tumult  raged,— the  wind 
howled  and  shrieked  all  round  the 
dwelling,  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
breaking  waves  showed  that  these  two 
miserables  were  living  on  the  brink  of 
some  sea-washed  cliff,  while  the  brief 
Intervals  and  lulls  in  the  grinding 
storm  were  filled  with  the  plaintive 
moan  of  wind-vitoiting  wires  and 
stays.  A  glance  round  the  hovel,  and 
a  stranger  would  have  been  stupefied. 
The  light  was  good  and  bright— well 
it  might  be,  for  it  was  electric.  Blec- 
tridty  in  such  a  dwelling!  And  look 
on  the  shelves  against  the  wall.  In- 
struments—instruments the  most  mod- 
em and  delicate  that  science  could 
manufacture. 

A  bell  rang,— electric  too,— and  pres- 
ently a  wheel  began  to  click,  slowly 
but  deliberately.  If  you  had  dosed 
your  eyes  you  could  have  imagined  that 
you  were  in  your  club  listening  to  the 
mechanism  that  gives  you  the  latest 
quotation  from  the  Bourse.  Slowly 
the  Instrument  ticked.  Both  men  lis- 
tened, nodding  out  the  dots  and  dashes 
as  tbey  read  them.  Then  one  of  them 
Jumped  to  his  feet 

''That  is  it— that  is  our  own— not  the 
eoofounded  Bussian." 

His  companion  rose  and  Joined  him, 
and  together  th^  pored  over  the  kmg 
strip  of  paper  as  the  lymbols  were 


ticked  off  (Ml  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
fifteen  words  a  minute.  All  the  men 
could  tell  was  that  it  was  their  own 
cipher.  Above  that  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge, beyond  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
they  received  the  final  group  the  mes- 
sage was  to  be  transmitted  farther. 
For  half  an  hour  the  machine  ticked 
on  monotonously,  and  then  the  message 
ended.  One  of  the  men  pulled  an  old 
oil-papered  umbrella  out  of  the  comer,, 
opened  the  creaking  door,  and  dived 
into  the  blissard  without .  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  gas-engine.  His  com- 
rade filled  a  long-stemmed  pipe  with  a 
bowl  Just  a  quarter  the  size  of  a  girl's 
thimble.  He  picked  up  a  glowing  coal 
with  the  primitive  ire-tongs.  In  three 
whiffs  his  smoke  was  done,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  shelf  again,  he  switched 
on  the  current  and  touched  the  key. 
With  a  smack  like  a  bullet  flattening 
against  a  wall  the  great  spark  cracked 
out  filling  the  room  with  a  white-blue 
glare.  And,  long  and  short  short  and 
long,  in  the  midst  of  its  sputtering 
noise  the  message  went  Over  sixty 
miles  across  that  stormy  sea  had  it 
come.  It  was  now  going  seventy  miles 
through  space  to  the  receiving-station 
at  Togo's  rendezvous.  In  two  hours  the 
Admiralty  in  Tokio  would  know  how 
two  destroyers  had  steamed  into  the 
roadstead  at  Port  Arthur  and  disabled 
another  Kussian  battleship.  And  when 
his  story  was  given  to  the  public,  the 
two  human  instruments  who  had  made 
its  amasing  passage  possible,  in  all 
ignorance  of  the  news  itself,  would 
probably  be  sitting  over  their  charcoal 
fire  perched  on  the  spur  of  the  far-off 
Korean  rock,  talking  of  their  beautiful 
Japan,  and  comparing  it  with  the  pau- 
city of  their  time-being  surroundings. 

a 
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A    TEN-THOUSAND-POUND    NOTE. 


One  Saturday  afternoon  in  April,  Mr. 
James  Bellamy,  bank  clerk,  was  work- 
ing in  his  front  garden  at  Teddington. 
Tbe  wind  was  blowing  hai^  and  the 
neat  flower-beds  were  littered  with 
drifting  paper. 

*^I  wish  people  would  bam  their  am- 
fonnded  waste-paper,*'  muttered  Mr. 
Bellamy,  **instead  of  chucking  it  into 
■my  road." 

He  bent  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up, 
and  as  he  crashed  the  scraps  of  paper 
into  tight  balls,  he  tossed  each  one  over 
his  front  fence.  Mr.  Bellamy  was  not 
tnore  consistent  than  his  neighbors. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  useful 
labor,  he  stopped,  while  in  the  act  to 
throw  one  of  the  balls  into  the  road. 
He  was  a  bank  clerk,  and  his  highly 
educated  fingers  recognized  the  famil- 
iar texture  of  that  which  they  held. 
Therefore,  Instead  of  throwing  the  bit 
of  paper  away,  Mr.  Bellamy  straight- 
ened it  out  and  looked  at  it  carefully. 
Then  he  crumpled  it  up  again,  cast  it 
on  the  ground,  and  seized  a  hoe.  For 
«ome  minutes  he  worked  frightful 
bavoc  among  the  roots  of  his  rose-trees. 

"Hullo!"  he  cried,  staring  at  the  ruin. 
'This  will  not  do.  I  must  be  calm. 
Bome  neighbor  is  playing  a  Joke  upon 


» 


me. 

Once  more  he  picked  up  the  piece  of 
white  paper  and  went  with  it  into  his 
tiouse. 

*'I  must  look  into  this,"  he  murmured, 
smiling.  *'For  a  moment  I  was  quite 
taken  In.  It  is  really  a  very  creditable 
Imitation." 

He  unfolded  the  banknote  without 
emotion.  'The  sum  is  handsome,"  said 
he.  'Ten  thousand  pounds!  The  Joker 
might  have  made  It  a  million  while  he 
was  about  it  But  the  Joke  is  lost 
upon  me.  Most  men,  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  a  bank,  would  really  have 


believed  it  to  be  genuine.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  me,  for  when  I  hold  it 

up  to  the  light,  the  imitation ^"  The 

clerk  turned  pale  and  gasped.  ''Bless 
my  soul!"  he  muttered.  For  fully  five 
minutes  he  held  the  £10,000  note  against 
a  windowpane,  and  then  dropped,  ex- 
hausted, into  a  chair. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  whispered  again. 
"It  is  the  real  thing." 

When  his  faculties  bad  reshaped 
themselves,  Bellamy  was  able  to  ob- 
serve  that  the  note  had  been  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  Just  three 
days  before,  and  that  it  bore  no  marks 
of  ownership  upon  it  Then,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  thought,  he  locked  the 
valuable  document  In  his  cai^-box,  and 
returned  to  his  garden. 

One  is  pained  to  have  to  record  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  instantiiy  decided  to  say 
nothing  to  his  wife  of  his  surprising 
discovery.  This  secrecy  was  due  not  to 
lack  of  affection,  but  to  distrust  of  the 
female  moral  instinct  He  felt  sure 
that  Mrs.  Bellamy  would  give  expres- 
sion to  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to 
discover  the  true  owner  of  the  note; 
whereas  he  himself,  though  strictly 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  was  more 
than  willing  to  give  his  luck  a  chance. 

During  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's placid  face  gave  no  sign  of  the 
agitation  which  it  concealed,  and  he 
continued  to  cast  long  columns  of  fig- 
ures with  accuracy.  Habit  had  taught 
him  how  to  fulfil  his  daily  duties  with- 
out drawing  upon  his  intelligence,  and 
the  mind  of  the  man  was  thus  conven- 
iently set  free  to  think  in  the  midst  of 
his  work.  His  experience  as  a  bank 
clerk  was  a  sound  guide  to  him.  "The 
chances,"  thought  Bellamy,  "are  at  least 
1,000  to  1  that  the  note  has  been 
stopped,  and  that  it  is  waste  paper  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  a  doiiA  /Ide  holder 
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for  Talue.  Now  I  am  emphatically  not 
■a  5ofid  fide  holder  for  value.  Picking 
up  property  In  one's  garden  does  not 
<carry  a  title  to  It;  each  Is  the  soanda- 
loiM  partiality  of  the  law.  One  who 
pldM  np,  say  a  sovereign,  may  keep  it 
without  much  hurt  to  his  eonsdeace, 
'because  an  unmarked  coin  cannot  be 
claimed  by  its  owner.  A  banknote,  oo 
the  other  hand,  is  as  easily  identified 
as  a  house.  It  Is  possible  that  even 
now  my  silent  retention  of  this  note 
1>rlng8  me  wlthii)  the  shadow  of  punlah- 
ment.  This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  from 
minds  less  far-sighted  than  mine  the 
future  might  conceal  dangers.  Let  me 
trace  the  probable  course  of  events. 

"As  soon  as  the  owner  of  the  note 
dtecovers  his  loss  he  would  telegraph 
to  the  Bank  of  Bngland  particulars  of 
its  number  and  date.  He  would  then 
either  wait  for  an  Ignorant  finder  to 
pres^it  it,  and  to  be  detained  by  the 
Bank,  or  he  would  advertise,  offering 
a  reward  for  the  return  of  his  property. 
He  has  not  advertised  in  any  news- 
paper which  I  have  watched;  therefore, 
he  is  waiting  for  presentation.  Now, 
aot  being  a  fool*  I  shall  not  present  it. 
Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  send  the 
iiote  abroad.  It  Is  too  big,  ten  times 
too  big.  How,  thesi,  can  I  make  a 
profit  out  of  my  discovery?  Clearly  by 
myself  discovering  the  owner,  and  by 
putting  discreet  moral  pressure  upon 
him  in  order  to  extract  an  adequate  re* 
irard— say  £600.  I  could  do  nicely  with 
£600  Just  now.  Honesty  such  as  mine 
la  surely  worth  an  adequate  reward." 

Being  satisfied  of  the  shrewdness  of 
this  reasoning,  Mr.  Bellamy  drew  up  an 
advertisement  and  sent  it  to  several 
(London  Journals,  prudently  avoiding 
that  one  which  was  commonly  favored 
by  his  wife.  He  had  doubts  whether 
Hrs.  Bellamy's  untrained  moral  sense 
would  grasp  the  commercial  Integrity 
of  his  plans;  that  she  would  fully  ap- 
preciate the  propriety  of  accepting  a 
reward,    when   It  took   the  desirable 


form  of  £500,  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever. With  these  subtle  reasonings 
did  Bellamy  Justify  his  secrecy. 

His  advertisemeait  was  ingeniously 
drafted.  He  announced  the  discovery 
in  Teddington  of  a  wandering  banknote 
for  a  large  amount,  and  he  Invited  the 
owner  to  send  full  particulars  for 
identification  to  "J.  B."  at  a  certain  ad- 
dress in  London.  The  address  was  that 
of  his  tobacconist  Thus  he  aimed  at 
getting  the  name  of  the  owner  before 
he  himself  disclosed  his  own. 

The  advertisement  appeared,  and 
Bellamy  awaited  an  answer.  To  his 
immense  astonishm^it,  not  one  came. 
'*Well,  I'm  blowed!"  said  he,  after  an- 
other week  had  passed.  '"This  clean 
beats  me." 

A  far  cleverer  man  than  our  Bellamy 
might  reasonably  have  felt  astonish- 
ment That  a  £10,000  note  should 
wander  about  near  London  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  without  any  attempt 
being  made  by  its  owner  to  recover  it 
was  beyond  ordinary  British  expe- 
rience. There  was  quite  an  Oriental 
flavor  about  this  pladd  Indifference  to 
legal  tender. 

"I  am  beginning  to  doubt"  said  Bel« 
lamy,  after  yet  another  blank  week, 
'"whether  this  amazing  owner  has  even 
troubled  to  stop  payment  of  his  note. 
What  is  £10,000  to  him!  The  ihcome 
of  a  day,  an  hour,  a  minute!  Let  the 
finder  keep  it  and  he  happy!  The  man 
must  be  a  billionaire."  A  momentary 
distrust  of  his  own  practised  sense 
drove  him  to  a  renewed  scrutiny  of  the 
note.  '*There  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness," he  concluded.  "I  would  accept 
it  any  day  at  the  oflQce,  and  I  have 
been  a  cashier  for  fifteen  years.  It 
is  a  Bank  of  Bngland  note,  sure 
enough." 

The  failure  of  his  efforts  to  find  the 
owner  brought  him  some  feelings  of 
disappointment  He  had  reckoned  to 
clear  £500  without  risk,  and  he  not  un- 
reasonably   held    that    five    hundred 
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sovereignB  in  hand  were  worth  twenty 
times  that  sum  in  paper  of  doubtful 
negotiability.  **The  chances/'  he  ob- 
served, "are  still  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
note  being  stopped,  though  they  are  not 
nearly  so  great  as  they  were.  Why, 
in  thunder,  is  not  my  advertisement 
answered?"  He  had  friends  in  the 
Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Bug- 
land,  and  he  had  some  thought  of  get- 
ting the  list  of  stopped  notes  examined 
on  his  behalf,  but  he  shied  at  the  risk. 
No  issue  clerk  would  endanger  his 
situation  to  gratify  the  mere  curiosity 
of  an  acquaintance,  and  Bellamy 
shrank  from  giving  a  better  reason  than 
curiosity.  Indeed,  Bellamy  was  rapid- 
ly finding  himself  in  the  suspicious 
man's  dilemma— he  could  not  move 
without  trusting  someone,  and  he  feared 
that  trusting  anyone  would  take  him  a 
long  stride  towards  a  prison. 

Many  readers  may  wonder  why  Mr. 
Bellamy  did  not  walk  boldly  to  the 
Bank  of  England  and  present  the  note 
for  payment.  He  had  done  no  wrong. 
The  note  had  been  blown  into  his  gar- 
den, and  he  had  made  a  real  effort  to 
discover  its  lawful  possessor.  The 
spoils  of  discovery  were  then  fairly  his 
due.  If  the  note  were  stopped,  he  could 
explain  how  he  was  driven  to  present 
it;  if  it  were  not,  he  would  be  the 
richer  by  a  couple  of  hundredweight  of 
sovereigns.  There  was  no  danger,  and 
a  prospect  of  vast  reward!  A  man 
without  Bellamy's  special  knowledge 
would  very  probably  have  taken  this 
bold  course,  and,  perhaps,  have  retired 
from  business  on  the  spcHls  of  his 
courage.  But  in  Bellamy,  the  bank 
clerk,  knowledge  was  too  great  for 
such  courage.  He  was  aware  that  he 
ought  at  once  to  have  carried  the  lost 
XK>te  to  the  Bank,  explained  how  be  had 
found  it,  and  left  it  to  the  Bank  itself 
to  trace  the  owner.  And  being  a  bank 
derk,  no  plea  of  ignorance  would  avail 
with  a  British  Jury  if  he  sought  to  ne* 
gotiate  the  note  as  his  own.    He  was 


not  a  dishonest  man— gold  flowed 
through  his  hands  every  day,  and  not 
a  coin  had  ever  stuck  to  them— still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  conduct  la 
the  matter  of  the  £10,000  note  was  not 
honest,  either  in  that  which  we  have 
told  or  in  that  whk^h  we  have  yet  to 
telL  But  he  had  only  £250  a  year  and 
a  rising  family,  and  £10,000  put  a  heavy 
strain  on  virtue. 

Mr.  Bellamy  found  the  note  in  April,, 
and  though  all  his  plans  concerning  it 
were  fully  thought  out  before  summer 
came,  yet  the  piece  of  paper  lay  hidden 
in  his  cashbox  until  the  last  week  in 
July.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  hia 
annual  holiday  began.  "I  will  run  over 
to  Boulogne  for  a  week,"  said  he  to  his 
wife,  "and  then  take  you  and  the  boys 
to  Deal  for  a  fortnight"  He  embraced 
Mrs.  Bellamy  in  farewell,  and  as  her 
pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  tb<» 
shock  of  x>arting,  his  heart  grew  sore- 
within  him.  He  longed  to  tell  her  wlky 
he  was  going,  and  the  risk  he  waa 
about  to  run,  but  he  dared  not  "It  la 
for  her  and  the  boys,"  he  murmured,, 
"all  for  her  and  the  boys.  She  will  for- 
give me  when  it  is  over." 

Mr.  Bellamy  left  London  for  Boa- 
logne  that  evening,  and  early  next 
morning  Mr.  George  Montgomery  en- 
gaged a  room  at  the  HOtel  de  I'Burope. 
At  noon  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery walked  to  the  Boulogne  office 
of  the  Credit  Frangais  and  sent  in  a 
card  to  the  manager.  Instantly  the 
manager,  a  fat  B^gian,  strong 
fiavored  with  Jew,  rushed  out  of  hia 
room. 

"My  Lord,"  cried  he  in  fluent  Bhiff- 
lish,  "I  grieve  that  you  should  wait 
even  for  an  instant  in  this  public  office. 
Will  milord  condescend  to  honor  my 
poor  apartment?" 

"Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart,"  read 
the  manager  when  his  visitor  was 
seated  before  him;  "Sir  George  Mont- 
gomery, Bart,  of  Oaklands  HaU,  CXiesb* 
ire.     I  await  with  eagemeas  tiie  pro* 
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posals    of    Sir    George    Montgomery, 
Bart." 

"I  bave  not  come  to  borrow  money/' 
said  Bellamy. 

**Ab,  no.  An  BngUsb  milord,  of  Oak- 
lands  Hall,  Obesblre,  in  need  to  borrow 
money!    I  laugh." 

'*The  deuce  you  do,**  muttered  Bel- 
lamy. "Fancy  running  a  bank  to  tbki 
tune*  I  want  to  pay  some  money  in," 
lie  said  aloud. 

'TTo  pay  money  In!**  screamed  the 
Belgian.  "What  condescension!  What 
gracious  patronager* 

"I  wonder  if  all  the  clerks  talk  like 
this,'*  thought  Bellamy.  "Thank  heav- 
en, I  am  an  englishman." 

"And  with  how  much  of  his  wealth 
does  milord  deign  to  entrust  us?" 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs,"  said  Bellamy. 

'*Magniflquer  yelled  the  Belgian. 
"How  great  a  people  are  the  B«ng- 
lish!" 

"Let  us  get  to  business,"  said  Bel- 
lamy brusquely. 

"Ah,  milord  is  calm.  The  English  are 
a  great  people.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs,  ten  thousand  E«ng- 
lish  pounds,  and  he  is  calm.  Milwd 
would  si)eak  serenely  of  a  milliard  r* 

"I  have  come  to  France,"  said  Bel- 
lamy, "to  purchase  certain  properties, 
and  I  have  Inrought  £10,000  with  me  for 
the  purpose.  Now  I  do  not  care  to 
carry  this  sum  in  my  pocket-book,  or 
to  leave  it  at  my  hoteL  I  wish,  instead, 
to  place  it  on  deposit  with  you  at  seven 
days'  notice." 

"At  interest?**  queried  the  Belgian 
sharply. 
"Four  per  cent,**  said  Bellamy. 
"Milord  plays  with  us  poor  French- 
men. Four  per  cent,  and  seven  days* 
notice!  Milord  must  be  content  with 
d  per  cent*' 

"Four  per  cent,**  returned  Bellamy 
flimly,  for  he  was  determined  to  play 
a  part  which  made  suspicion  impossi- 
Ua. 
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"Three    and    a    quarter   per   cent, 
pleaded  the  Belgian. 
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Four  per  cent,'*  said  Bellamy. 

The  manager  was  wrapped  about 
with  gesticulations  expressive  of  re- 
monstrance. 

Bellamy  rose  to  go.  "Please  your- 
self, monsieur,"  he  said;  "I  can  deposit 
the  money  upon  my  own  terms  in 
Paris.*' 

"Ah!  these  terrible  Itaiglish,'*  groaned 
the  Belgian.  "Milord  shall  have  4  per 
cent.;  but  will  he  not  concede  a  little 
in  his  turn?  Allow  us  fourteen  days' 
notice  of  withdrawal.** 

••Seven  days,"  said  Bellamy. 

The  manager  spread  out  his  hands  in. 
despahr.  "We  are  crushed  by  the  "Bug- 
lish.  Four  per  cent.,  and  seven  days'^ 
notice;  what  profit  is  there  in  terrna^ 
like  theser* 

Bellamy  drew  out  the  £10,000  note^ 
and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Ah!  it  is  ail  in  one  note."  The  Bel-^ 
gian  lifted  the  piece  of  paper,  and 
gased  at  it  with  reverence.  •'What  a 
picture,  what  an  incomparable  picture 
it  presents!  I  cannot  bring  myself  ta 
refuse  so  fair  a  masterpiece."  Her 
scribbled  a  receipt,  and  passed  it  td 
Bellamy,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room. 
••One  moment,  milord.  Milord  will  par- 
don me,  but  it  is  usual  in  cases  like 
this  to  charge  a  small,  a  very  small, 
commission  to  cover  the  cost  of  chang- 
ing a  note.  Milord  will  pay  a  very 
small  commission?" 

••Not  one  farthing,"  said  Bellamy. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  Bellamy 
wiped  his  forehead  and  breathed  heav- 
ily. 

••So  that  is  done,*'  he  murmured. 
••Now  if  the  note  has  been  stopped.  Sir 
G^eorge  Montgomery  will  speedily  dis- 
appear; but  if  not,  he  will  presently 
draw  a  large  cheque  to  the  order  of 
Mr.  James  Bellamy." 

On  the  f<dlowing  morning,  Bellamy, 
who  dropped  his  baronetcy  at  the  hot^ 
doors,  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room! 
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reading  the  S^nglish  papers  wlieii  a 
waiter  approached  him. 

*'I8  monsieur  Sir  Oeorge  Montgomery, 
Bart?"  asked  the  man. 

^'Oarse  the  fool,"  groaned  Bellamy  as 
those  sitting  near  him  gaped  at  the 
title.    "Why  do  you  ask?" 

''I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to 
Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart,  and 
knowing  that  monsieur's  name ^" 

"All  right,"  snapped  Bellamy;  "give 
It  to  me." 

The  note  was  from  the  Belgian  hank 
manager,  and  ran  as  follows: 

Mllord,—The  condescension  of  yonr 
visit  yesterday  and  the  brilliant  flavor 
of  your  conversation  rendered  confused 
an  Intellect  which  is  usually  master 
of  itself.  But  the  genius  of  the  Bng- 
Rsh  Is  too  bright  for  common  minds; 
It  dazzles  and  blinds  them,  whether  in 
the  peaceful  paths  of  commerce  or 
on  the  glorious  field  of  battle.  Ah, 
milord,  I  am  by  birth  a  Belgian,  and 
the  recollection  of  Waterloo  ever  calls 
tears  to  my  eyes.  What  genius  was 
there  in  the  great  Wellington  who  led 
us  Belgians  to  victory!  But  pause,  I 
am  now  a  Frenchman  and  so  to  write 
l8  treason.    HiUut 

Your  swift  mind  will  leap  to  my 
meaning.  The  Credit  Francais  has 
rules,  and  each  client,  however  nobly 
bom,  gives  to  us  a  reference;  it  is  of 
presumption  Inexcusable,  but  I  am  the 
aiave  of  rules.  Will  milord  graciously 
favor  me  with  the  name  of  his  Bng* 
lifih  bankers? 

Accept,  milord,  &c. 

AuQuate  LeWane. 

Ttie  book  of  the  S^nglish  peerage 
called  "Debrett"  omits  mUord's 
honored  name.  How  great  a  fault 
la  that  of  M.  Debrett!    I  laugh. 


''Oh  the  deuce!"  groaned  Bellamy. 
«^e  has  been  looking  me  up  in  'De* 
brett'  Oonfound  the  man.  I  had 
hoped  he  was  even  as  complete  an  ass 
as  he  seemed.  It's  very  difficult  to  be 
honest  I  have  swindled  no  man,  for 
tave  I  not  repeatedly  invited  the  owner 


of  the  note  to  declare  himself?  Yet  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  forge  a  banker's  reference. 
Thank  Heaven  for  one  thing— I  am  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bnglish 
High  Court" 

Sir  George  Montgomery,  Bart  (he 
wrote),  has  received  the  communica- 
tion of  M.  Leblanc,  and  has  noted  its 
contents.  He  would  have  supposed 
that  £10,000  in  Bnglish  legal  t^ider 
was  a  sufficient  reference,  especially 
as  he  was  merely  depositing  the 
money  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Crddlt  Francals.  He  must  ask  M. 
Leblanc  to  continue  to  hold  the  sum 
deposited  to  his  credit  until  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  Bart,  has  communicated 
with  his  Bnglish  bankers.  The  errors 
in  "Debrett's  Peerage^'  have  no  in- 
terest for  Sir  George  Montgomery, 
Bart 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  without 
any  reply  from  the  manager,  and  Bel- 
lamy felt  in  greater  comfort  His  prln* 
cipol  object  was  to  get  the  note  pre- 
sented to,  and  cashed  by,  the  Bank  6f 
England,  and  he  still  hoped  to  get  this 
done  without  calling  in  the  help  of 
forgery.  Once  the  great  question  of  the 
negotiability  of  the  £10,000  note  was 
determined,  he  did  not  care  how  soon 
he  got  quit  of  the  Orftdit  Frangals.  All 
this  time  Bellamy  had  looked  upon  his 
advertisement  as  a  thing  which  was 
completely  done  with;  but  he  was  now 
to  be  abruptly  reminded  of  the  perma- 
nence of  print 

He  had  Instructed  his  wife  to  for- 
ward letters  to  him  at  the  Poste  Res- 
tante,  Boulogne,  and  on  the  morning 
succeeding  his  c<MTespondence  with  M. 
Leblanc  he  found  a  packet  awaiting 
him  at  the  Post  Office.  Among  the 
letters  was  one  having  the  appearance 
of  a  bill.  He  opened  it  In  some  an- 
noyance, and  then  shivered  with  sur- 
prise and  terror.  For  the  outside  cover 
enclosed  a  second  enveloi)e  addressed 
to"J.  B."  "Heavens!"  he  wafled.  "Ifa 
the  billionaire  at  last!" 
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His  first  Impulse  iras  to  destroy  the 
letter  unread;  Imt  Us  natiTe  boaesty— 
and,  it  must,  be  admitted,  his  prudence 
—compelled  him  to  ov^icome  it.  The 
appropriation  of  unclaimed  property 
was  in  quite  a  dilTdrent  moral  category 
from  the  stealing  of  that  which  was 
claimed,  and  was  besides  alarmingly 
dang^ous.  And  it  had  been  made  fifty 
times  more  dangerous  by  the  steps 
which  he  bad  recently  taken  to  realise 
the  note.  So  he  decided  to  read  the 
letter,  and  to  be  guided  by  its  contents. 
It  ran  thus: 

Sir,— Your  Advertisement  has  been 
before  us  since  April  last,  but  as  our 
dlent  had  unfortunately  lost  his  memo- 
randum recording  the  number  of  his 
banknote  aa  weU  as  the  note  itself,  we 
were  unable  to  establish  an  earlier  claim 
to  it  on  his  behalf.  He  is  now  in  pos- 
teision  of  the  number,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  following  facts.  On 
April  11  last  our  client,  while  in  Bush- 
ey  Park,  dropped  his  pocket-book  and  a 
banknote  for  £10,000  was  blown  from 
it  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
note  is  dated  April  9  and  Is  numbered 
A|32,000184.  We  find  that  it  has  not 
been  presented  Ux  payment  If  the 
large  note  which  you  advertised  as  be- 
ing found  by  you  Is  the  one  which  our 
dient  has  lost,  will  you  kindly  put 
jmirself  into  communication  with  us. 
We  may  add  that  our  client  wishes  to 
eompensate  you  for  the  efforts  you 
htfe  made  to  discover  his  identity,  and 
to  express  his  sense  of  your  integrity  in 
making  no  effort  to  dispose  of  the  un- 
claimed pn^;>erty. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

*'Oatepaths!"  shrieked  Bellamy.  '^And 
I  thought  to  squeese  a  reward  out  of 
the  note's  owner!  I  shall  be  lucky  if 
I  can  save  my  own  skin.  One  could 
hmnhog  the  Lord  Ghief  Justice  more 
easily  than  get  round  Gatepaths." 

A  second  perusal  of  the  letter  only 
faiereased  his  concern.  ''They  are  wfAt 
and  purring  now  that  they  believe  in 
my  tnlagrity,  but  what  will  happen 


when  the  note  is  presented  through  the 
(Mdit  Frangais?  Qatepaths'  blood- 
hounds win  be  let  loose  on  Sir  George 
Montgomery,  Bart,  and  it  will  take  all 
James  Bellamy's  wit  to  save  himself 
from  arrest  The  money  is  hopelessly 
lost  to  me,  and  my  character  will  go 
the  same  way.    Biy  poor  Bthel!" 

Wild  schemes  of  escape  took  fantastic 
shape  in  his  mind.  He  pictured  him- 
self working  a  passage  to  South  Ameri- 
ca bi  a  cattleship,  or  making  his  way, 
pick  in  hand,  to  the  Transvaal  gold- 
fleMs.  His  fears  were  so  insistent  that 
it  was  some  time  before  the  voice  of 
reason  could  get  a  hearing.  ''Why 
not"  spoke  reason,  "why  not  recover 
the  note  from  Leblanc  before  it  can 
be  sent  to  England?" 

"Ah!"  Bellamy  rushed  to  the  office 
of  the  (?r6dit  Francais  and  beat  upon 
the  manager's  door. 

"Milord,*'  cried  M.  Augoste  Leblanc, 
"what  happiness!  I  feared  that  after 
my  epistle  so  discourteous,  milord 
would  turn  away  his  countenance  from 
me." 

"Quick,"  cried  Bellamy,  "I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  want  my  money 
back  at  once.  Give  me  the  £10,000 
note.    Quick!" 

"Milord,  it  is  impossible.  Let  miloxd 
pause  to  consider.    Let " 

"Oh,  stow  that"  roared  the  banmet 
falling  into  the  angry  vernacular  of  the 
clerk.  "Hand  over  my  money  or  I  will 
compel  you  to  put  up  your  shutters." 

The  verbose  politeness  of  the  Belgian 
instantly  fell  away  from  him. 

"Sir,"  he  drawled,  '*you  forget  the  4 
per  cent  interest— and  the  seven  days' 
notice  of  withdrawal" 

**The  devil!"  cried  Bellamy,  cursing 
the  beautiful  scheme  of  bluff  which  had 
pleased  him  so  much  two  days  earlier; 
"Never  mind  the  notice  or  the  interest 
I  will  excuse  you  the  interest  And 
give  you  £20  down  If  you  will  waive 
the  notice." 

"It  Is  impossible,  sir,"  returned  the 
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manager  coldly;  "the  Bank  of  Sing- 
land  note  has  already  been  sent  to  our 
London  oflQce." 

«<When?'  sharply  asked  Bellamy. 

.**By  this  morning's  mall." 

**Ahr'  Then  the  Englishman  turned 
on  the  Belgian  and  put  forth  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  race.  "A  form  of  wlth- 
drawal»  quick.'*  The  f<»rm  was  pro- 
duced and  filled  up  on  the  instant 
'*61ye  me  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
notice  to  show  to  your  London  mana- 
ger.   That  will  do." 

Before  another  half -hour  had  passed* 
Bellamy  had  packed  up  his  bag,  paid 
his  bill  at  his  hotel,  and  caught  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Folkestone.  *'It  is 
a  race  between  me  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice," he  muttered  grimly,  ''and  the 
betting  is  about  even.  For  the  Post 
Office  has  had  three  hours*  start." 

On  arriving  in  London  he  was  relieved 
to  learn  that  the  morning  mail  from 
Boulogne  would  not  be  delivered  in  the 
City  until  after  business  hours.  He 
could,  therefore,  wait  until  the  London 
office  of  the  Credit  Francais  opened 
next  day,  and  then,  as  he  observed, 
^'with  only  moderate  luck  I  shall  be 
able  to  save  my  character." 

The  London  manager  had  Just  set- 
tled down  to  his  letters  when  our 
Bellamy  broke  In  upon  him.  "Mon- 
sieur," cried  the  visitor,  "my  business 
is  urgent  Oh,  you're  an  Englishman. 
That's  a  comfort"  Bellamy's  spirits 
rose. 

The  bank  manager  smiled. 

"Sir,"  went  on  Bellamy,  "after  a 
course  of  French  politeness  the  incivil- 
ity of  an  Englishman  will  be  inex- 
pressibly welcome  to  me." 

"I  trust  I  shall  not  be  uncivil,"  said 
the  manager,  laughing. 

"It  would  seem  homelike  if  you  w^re. 
But  I  am  taking  up  your  time.  This 
Is  my  business,  l^iree  days  ago  Sir 
George  Montgomery  deposited  £10,000 
in  one  banknote  with  your  Boulogne 
o^ce.    The  terms  were  4  per  cent,  and 


seven  days'  notice.  My  name  is  Bel- 
lamy, and  I  am  Sir  George's  authorised 
agent.  He  writes  that  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  at  once  the  very  same  note 
which  he  paid  in." 

"That  wiU  be  difficult" 

"I  believe  not  I  am  instructed  that 
the  Identical  note  is  among  your  letters 
this  morning." 

After  some  search  the  manager  found 
it    "You  want  this  back  at  once?" 

"Yes,  at  once.  Here  Is  the  deposit 
receipt  signed  by  M.  Leblanc.  Here 
is  his  acknowledgment  of  Sir  George's 
notice  of  withdrawaL  And  here  is  my 
authority  to  receive  the  money,  signed 
by  Sir  George  Montgomery." 

"You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
but  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  you» 
and  the  request  is  unusual." 

"Oh,  I  am  In  the  business  myself,'* 
said  Bellamy  easily;  "I  am  a  cashier 
in  the  North-Eastem  Bank.  You  can 
send  round  and  verify  my  identity  if 
you  like.  As  for  the  unusual  character 
of  the  request  that  is  Sir  George's  af- 
fair, not  mine.  I  am  merely  carrying 
out  his  positive  instructions." 

"I  see.  Still,  what  about  the  seven 
days'  notice?" 

Inwardly  reviling  the  barrier  which 
his  own  foolish  ingenuity  had  built  up, 
Bellamy  slowly  replied: 

"We  will  dn^  the  Interest  if  you  will 
drop  the  notice." 

"It  win  make  rather  a  mess  of  our 
books." 

"Will  £20  make  your  books  look  bet- 
ter?" 

"Oh,  come,  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are  not 
such  sharks  as  that.  I  am  willing  to 
oblige  Sir  George  Montgomery;  but  the 
business  would  be  more  regular  if  he 
allowed  the  note  to  be  presented, 
passed  through  our  books,  and  credited 
to  a  current  account  llien  he  could 
draw  a  cheque  for  the  £10,000  at 
once." 

Bellamy  turned  col^.  Hie  proposal 
was  so  reasonable  and  businesslike  that 
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objectioii  was  difficult,  yet  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  note  would  rain  him. 

*'I  can  only  say/'  he  obserred  with 
a  fine  pretence  of  indifference,  ''that 
my  instructions  are  to  recover  the  note 
itself.  I  have  not  been  favored  with 
Sir  George's  reasons.  If  yon  like  I 
will  telegraph  and  put  your  proposal 
before  him." 

*'If  you  will  be  so  good,"  returned  the 
manager.  "In  the  meantime  I  will 
lay  the  banknote  aside.  In  any  event 
I  could  not  have  handed  it  over  to  you 
without  a  verification  of  Sir  George 
Montgomery's  signature.  Shall  I  wire 
to  Boulogne  for  this?" 

**Please  do  so.  I  will  call  again  to- 
morrow morning."  And  Bellamy  went 
away  sad  at  heart  His  chamcter, 
by  which  he  held  liis  situation,  and 
earned  bread  for  his  wife  and  children, 
was  threatened  through  the  formalism 
of  a  bank  official  who  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  be  told,  of  the  terrible 
stake  for  which  his  visitor  was  strug- 
gUng.  To  him  It  seemed  utterly  unim- 
portant in  what  form  Sir  George  Mont- 
gomery recovered  his  money  so  long 
as  he  got  it  back;  while  to  Bellamy  the 
form  was  everything.  He  could  not 
take  to  Gatepaths  anything  but  the 
actual  note  which  had  been  lost. 

"Well,  Mr.  Bellamy,"  said  the  man- 
ager next  day,  ''have  you  communi- 
cated with  Sir  George  Montgomery?" 

*^Yes,"  answered  Bellamy,  "and  he 
seems  as  set  upon  that  note  as  if  it 
was  his  only  child." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  is 
Sir  George  Montgomery?  I  cannot  find 
his  name  in  'Debrett' "  _ 

'The  Credit  Frangais  has  a  passion 
fbr    'Debrett'"    murmured    Bellamy. 
"Ah,**    said    he    aloud,    smiling,    "you 
should  ask  Sir  George  himself.     It  is 
a  subject  upon  which  none  but  stran- 
gers venture.    He  is  claimant  to  a  dor- 
mant baronetcy,  and,  pending  the  ad- 
mission of  bis  claim  by  the  College  of 
HeraldB,  has  invested  himself  with  the 


title.  There  are  lots  of  these  claimant 
baronets  about  whom  the  reference 
books  refuse  to  recognize,  lliey  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  admitted  arti- 
cles as  'reputed'  pints  do  to  the  im<- 
perial  bottles." 

"That  explains  it;  I  was  puzsled  to 
account  for  the  title.  Well,  I  suppose 
that  he  must  have  his  note.  EUs  signa- 
ture is  all  right  and  you  are  all  right— 
for  I  have  inquired.  You  will  give  me 
a  receipt?" 

"Willingly,"  cried  Bellamy,  and  a 
minute  later  the  fateful  document  was 
once  more  in  his  pocket  "At  last!" 
cried  he,  and  fiew  away  in  a  cab  to  the 
offices  of  Gatepaths,  solicitors. 

He  told  how  he  had  found  the  note, 
bmitting  all  particulars  of  its  subse- 
quent adventures,  and  Joyfully  handed 
it  over. 

"Did  you  expect  to  get  anything  for 
this,  Mr.  Bellamy?"  asked  old  John 
Gatepath.  "Some  men  in  your  posi- 
tion might  have  been  tempted  to  keep 
it    It  has  never  been  stopped." 

"But  I  didn't  know  that"  said  Bel- 
lamy. 

The  solicitor  laughed.  "And  if  you 
had,  you  might  have  acted  differently? 
Well,  well,  it  is  not  fair  to  cross- 
examine  you  as  to  possibilities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  you  have  behaved  most 
honorably,  and  my  client  has  given  me 
express  directions  concerning  you." 

"Indeed!"  said  Bellamy,  anxiously. 
"He  doesn't  know  anything  about  me, 
does  he?" 

"No.  But  he  considers  that  the  man 
who  found  his  banknote,  and  tried  to 
find  him,  and  who  patiently  kept  £10,- 
000  in  perfectly  negotiable  paper  for 
three  months,  waiting  for  the  owner 
to  declare  himself,  deserves  an  ade- 
quate reward." 

"Reward,"  muttered  Bellamy,  ''ade- 
quate reward!  It  is  reward  enough 
to  be  able  to  bring  it  back." 

"To  a  person  of  your  high  character, 
perhaps  it  is.    Yet  my  client  wishes  to 
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sapplement  the  Immaterial  xeward  of 
conscious  ylrtiie  with  sometliing  more 
substantiaL"  The  soiidtor  took  a 
cheque-book  from  a  drawer.  "He 
thinks  that  £500 — '' 

"It  is  wonderful,"  muttered  Bellamy; 
**the  yery  enm ^" 

The  cheque  was  written  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  when  he  went  into  the 
street  Bellamy's  hands  were  shaking. 
"My  nerves  are  upset,"  he  whispered. 
"I  want  a  change." 

Mr.  Bellamy's  family  were  at  th^ 

Hit  Oonhm  MagiBlnt. 


early  dinner  when  he  burst  in  upcm 
them. 

"I  am  ba<^  sooner  tiian  I  intended,** 
he  shouted^  "and  we  all  start  for  Deal 
this  afternoon.  Bth^  we  will  stay  at 
an  hotel  the  whole  time,  and  you  shall 
have  a  real  holiday  from  housekeep- 
ing." 
"But  can  we  afford  it  James?" 
"Aftord  it!"  he  yeUed.  "Afford  it! 
Look  at  thatr*  And  he  cast  13ie  cheque 
upon  the  table. 

Bern^  CapplesUme, 


FATIGUE.' 


Fatigue  is  a  phase  of  life  to  whldi 
few  are  strangers,  niat  which  the 
word  denotes  is  an  experience  only  too 
familiar  to  most  persons,  but  in  varied 
character  and  degree.  It  is  a  feature 
of  perfect  health,  and  yet  is  a  link 
with  disease,  since  it  is  produced  with 
undue  readiness  in  morbid  states,  and 
in  some  it  constitutes  a  conspicuous 
symptom.  Not  only  Is  it  varied  in  its 
manifestation,  but  it  has  many-sided 
relatione;  and  some  of  these  Involve 
considerable  sdentiflc  interest  As  a 
result  of  activity  in  the  normal  state, 
it  Is  a  part  of  physiology,  the  study 
of  the  living  body  in  health;  and  as 
such  it  has  been  recently  made  the 
subject  of  much  research,  which  has 
resulted  in  discoveries  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  a  difficult  subject 
for  investigation,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  be  mentioned;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  study  it  has  received 
has  been  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Ital- 
ians. That  nation  has  shared  conspic- 
uously  the   impulse   to   scientiflc   re- 

•  1  **Patiga6.*'  2By  A.  Mosao,  ProftMor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Turin.  Trans- 
lated by  Margaret  Dnunmond,  MJl.,  and  W^ 
B.  Drommond  M3.,  London:  Swan  Sonnens- 
ohein,  1804. 

3  ^'Weariness.''  The  Bede  Leoture,  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Oamtyridge,  18BB. 


search  that  has  recently  affected  all 
civilized  peoples,  and  has  ext^ided 
even  to  the  state  that  is  now  so  promi- 
nent in  the  eyes  of  the  world— Japan. 
Italy  has  grand  traditions  to  inspire 
her;  and  the  degree  in  which  she  ex- 
celled in  the  study  of  life  three  cen- 
turies ago  may  have  inspired  the  note- 
worthy work  in  physiology  which  her 
sons  have  lately  achieved. 

Contagion  is  not  confined  to  disease; 
it  is  manifested  also  in  tendencies  of 
thought  and  work.  The  special  study 
that  has  been  given  by  Italians  to  the 
subject  of  fatigue  seems  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  their  best  known 
physiologists.  Professor  Mosso,  has 
made  it  for  many  years  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  He  has  published 
the  results  of  his  work  in  many  papers, 
and  has  condensed  them  in  a  small  vol- 
ume designed  for  popular  con8umption« 
which  has  been  translated  into  Bng^ 
lish.  But  fatigue  is  largely  a  feeling, 
a  fact  of  sensation;  and  our  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  peocesses  which  unr 

By  Professor  Sir  Michael  Foster,  KJ).B^ 
"Nineteenth  Oentory,"  September  1883. 

8  **Bemarks  on  BepUes  by  Teachers  to  Ques- 
tions respecting  Mental  Fatigae."  By  Francis 
Galton,  F.B.8.,  **Joamal  of  the  Anthropo^ 
logical  Institute,*'  vol.  XVIII,  1888. 
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derlle  its  sensory  phenomena  was  ad« 
mlraMy  described  by  Sir  Michael  Foster 
In  his  Rede  Lecture  on  ''Weariness," 
glyen  before  the  Uniyersity  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  lecture  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  use  of  simple,  apt  Ian- 
C^Mge  to  describe  recondite  scientific 
Cacts. 

It  is  curious  that  a  fact  of  life  so 
keenly  and  generally  felt  as  is  fatigue 
should  haye  receiyed  systematic  study 
only  In  recent  years.  The  cause  of  its 
neglect  becomes  perceptible  when  we 
discern  how  little  eyen  the  latest  re- 
search can  teach  us  of  the  nature  of 
weariness,  how  little  science  can  add 
to  that  which  eyery  one  knows  by  ex- 
perience. We  may  find  an  inkling  of 
this  in  the  words  we  use  to  designate 
the  c<mditlont.  The  word,  "fatigue"  and 
aU  its  synonyms,  "tiredness,"  "weari- 
ness," "exhaustion,"  and  the  like,  are 
poaitiye  terms.  They  are  designations 
of  the  definite  sensation  which  attends 
oyer-exertion.  Yet,  when  we  think  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  we  think  of 
the  Inability  for  further  exertion  which 
accompanies  the  sensation  quite  as 
mu<^  as  of  the  sensation  itself.  There 
are  thus  two  sides  to  our  perception  of 
fatigue— a  positiye  side,  the  sensatlofi 
of  weariness,  and  a  negatlye  side,  the 
diminished  power  of  exertion.  Each 
Is  prominent  in  our  thoughts.  When 
we  speak  of  being  "tired,"  we  mean, 
generally,  that  we  cannot  go  on  with 
the  efr<nt;  yet  only  the  definite  sensa- 
tion finds  expression  in  our  words. 
"Exhaustion"  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  distinctly  negatlye  term  we  use, 
but  this  is  really  positiye.  The  fact 
is,  indeed,  an  illustration  of  the  way 
In  which  all  sensations  dominate  our 
thoughts  and  the  words  which  conyey 
them.  Our  feelings  are  the  most  defi- 
nite realities  to  our  consciousness;  they 
goyexn  our  language  and  often  exert 
a  strong  influence  on  more  than  our 
words. 

Unfortunately  for  science^  feeling  or 


sensation  for  the  most  part  eludes  our 
grasp.  The  actual  sensory  functions 
of  the  nenres  can  be  tested— the  sen- 
sitlyeness  of  the  skin  to  touch  or  pain, 
of  the  auditory  b&cy^  to  hearing,  of  the 
eye  to  light  and  color;  but  the  multi- 
tudinous sensations  of  which  the  brain 
may  be  conscious  elude  the  methods  of 
scientific  research  eyen  in  its  latest 
elaboration.  They  cannot  be  described 
in  words,  for  our  feelings  altogether 
transcend  the  capacities  of  language; 
and  only  similes  can  be  used,  which 
mislead  rather  than  inform.  To  this 
class  of  uncomprehended  sensations  be- 
long those  which  are  caused  by  oyer- 
exertion.  The  "feelings"  of  fatigue 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  exertion  oft^i 
insuperable,  but  their  purely  subjectiye 
nature  makes  their  scientific  inyesti* 
gatlon  almost  impossible.  That  which 
is  only  felt  cannot  be  recorded,  and 
eludes  the  precise  obseryatlon  that  is 
necessary  for  accurate  study. 

Hence  the  only  aspect  of  fatigue 
which  is  open  to  research  is  its  nega- 
tlye nature,  the  diminished  power 
which  results  from  oyer-exertion.  The 
fact-  that  strength  is  lessened  by  con- 
tinued effort,  eyen  in  moderate  degree, 
is  a  matter  of  familiar  obseryatlon. 
Animal  life  sometimes  affords  us  strik- 
ing examples;  and  one  pertinent  in- 
stance is  the  utter  exhaustion  of  migrap 
tory  birds  when  they  liaye  had  to  fly 
against  an  adyerse  wind.  Birds  yary 
much  in  their  power  of  long  flight;  and 
the  distance  trayelled  by  swallows  and 
swifts  is  less  maryellous  than  that 
coyered  by  birds  such  as  quails,  which 
seem  to  haye  no  great  strength  of 
wing,  and  yet  are  migratory.  On 
reaching  land  they  are  often  scarcely 
able  to  moye;  and  many  fall,  simply 
from  exhaustion,  to  reach  the  shore. 
Carrier  pigeons,  which  haye  flown  long 
distances,  present  the  same  symptoms 
of  exhaustion;  and  the  effect  of  oyer- 
work  has  been  found  by  Mosso  to  be 
shown  in  them  by  increased  tempera* 
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ture,  and  evien  by  an  altered  color  of 
the  mnseles  which  move  the  wings. 

Bnt  such  observations  are  not  definite 
enongh  for  modem  science.  The  In- 
flnence  of  muscular  exertion  can  be  ob- 
eerved,  measured,  and  recorded  with 
precision.  The  aid  which  mechanics 
have  given  to  the  study  of  life  Is  re- 
markable. It  is  not  a  Jest,  but  a  sober 
fact,  to  say  that  the  science  of  physiol- 
ogy has  been  revolutionised  by  a  re- 
volving cylinder.  Moved  by  clockwork 
tX  varying  speeds,  this  simple  apparatus 
has  opened  up  a  range  of  precise  ob- 
servation which  has  almost  trans- 
formed the  investigation  of  vital 
phenomena.  To  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  physiological  science,  the  use 
of  such  an  apparatus  Is  so  familiar  that 
they  have  perhaps  never  thought  of 
what  physiology  would  be  without  It. 
But  if  the  knowledge  gained  by  Its 
iheans  could  be  eliminated,  that  which 
remains  would  be  little  more  than  was 
perceived  fifty  years  ago,  except  in  the 
domain  of  the  chemistry  of  life.  It  is, 
Indeed,  strange  how  deep  a  debt 
physiology  owes  to  simple  mechanics 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
practical  physiology  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cylinder  is  covered  with  paper 
blackened  by  the  soot  of  such  a  smoke 
as  is  given  off  by  burning  camphor. 
On  this  black  surface,  as  the  cylinder 
revolves,  a  white  line  is  traced  by  a 
point  attached  to  a  lever;  this  lever 
magnifies,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  the 
movement  to  be  recorded.  The  cylin- 
der,  about  two  feet  in  chrcumference, 
may  be  made  to  revolve  once  a  minute 
or  oftener,  even  once  in  a  few  seconds; 
and  any  process  which  can  cause  a 
movement  can  thus  be  made  to  record 
Itself  In  tiie  variation  of  a  definite  line. 
Two  processes  can  be  made  to  produce 
a  record  at  the  same  time;  and  thus  the 
Interval  which  separates  them  Is  re- 
vealed, although  it  may  be  far  smaller 
than  could  be  distinguished  by  the  eye. 
If  twenty-four  inches  of  paper  pass 


beneath  the  writing  points  in  a  second, 
a  difTerence  in  space  of  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  will  correspond  to  one  240th 
of  a  second,  a  period  far  too  short  to 
be  disc^ned  by  the  eye.  Moreover,  to 
aid  the  comparison  of  space  and  time, 
the  science  of  acoustics  is  called  into 
service.  E^rery  tuning-fork  vibrates  a 
definite  number  of  times  in  a  second. 
It  may  be  made  to  record  its  vibrations 
on  the  cylinder  while  the  observations 
are  made;  and  thus  an  absolute  meas- 
ure of  time  is  written  simultaneously 
on  the  blackened  surface,  which  indi- 
cates, with  perfect  certainty,  the  inter- 
val of  time  to  which  a  given  space 
corresiK>nds.  By  this  means  facts  have 
been  ascertained  regarding  every  pro- 
cess of  the  animal  body  which  can  pro- 
duce a  movement  Bven  the  rate  of 
the  transmission  of  a  nerve-impulse  has 
been  measured.  Although  a  touch,  and 
the  feeling  it  produces,  seem  simul- 
taneous to  the  most  careful  observer, 
they  are  found  to  be  separated  by  a 
large  fraction  of  a  second* 

By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  whidi 
he  calls  the  "ergograph,"  Mosso  has 
recorded  the  strength  exerted  by  the 
muscles  which  bend  one  of  the  fingers. 
If  a  weight  is  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment the  exhaustion  of  the  muscles 
on  successive  contractions  can  be  as- 
certained and  indicated  by  the  height 
to  which  the  weight  is  raised;  and 
this  is  recorded  by  the  tracing  of  the 
lever. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  thestreng^ 
which  can  be  exerted,  slow  or  quick, 
according  to  the  various  conditions  of 
the  body,  is  presented  in  a  large  series 
of  diagrams  In  Mosso's  book.  The 
diminution  occurs  equally,  whether  the 
muscles  are  set  in  action  by  the  will 
or  are  stimulated  by  <ui  electrical 
shock  to  the  nerves.  The  features  of 
their  exhaustion  have  be^i  studied 
more  completely  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals, in  which,  indeed,  Mosso  was  long 
anticipated.    The  frog  is  a  convenient 
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mgent  for  toefa  observations,  because  It 
win  go  on  living  for  a  long  time  after 
being  killed.  The  statement  may  seem 
somewiiat  Hibernian;  but  tlie  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  brain  does 
not  end  life  at  once,  as  it  would  in  a 
higher  animaL  The  heart  continuea 
to  beat  and  the  muscles  to  contract,  al- 
though the  brain  cannot  act  on  the 
body,  and  no  sensation  can  reach  the 
brain.  This  fact  Is  extremely  con- 
venient for  physiologists.  They  can 
study  many  of  the  fticte  of  life,  and 
yet  know  that  they  are  causing  no 
pahi,  and  that  the  will  of  the  subject 
does  not  influence  the  fticts  they  ob- 
serve. 

One  of  these  facts  to  perhaps  the 
most  Important  that  has  been  ascer- 
tained regarding  the  exhaustion  vvhich 
accompanies  what  we  call  fatigue.  If 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  thus 
deprived  of  conscious  feeling,  are 
stimulated  by  electricity  so  as  to  cause 
contractions  in  quick  succession,  these 
ftea^ly  diminish  in  strength.  The 
height  to  which  the  attached  lever 
rises  dlndnlrties  rapidly,  as  Is  shown 
by  the  tracing  which  it  records  on  the 
cylinder.  The  dlmlnutl<m  goes  on  until 
the  contraction  no  longer  occurs.  The 
same  electrical  current  passed  through 
the  nerve,  which  at  first  produced 
energetic  movement,  no  longer  causes 
contraction  In  the  muscle.  If,  then, 
the  artery  of  the  limb  is  divided  and 
distilled  water  is  Injected  until  it  flows 
out  freely  from  the  veins,  muscular 
contractions  can  again  be  obtained, 
and  they  continue  for  a  cAiort  time. 
The  slgnlflcance  of  this  fact  is  clear. 
Distilled  water  cannot  renew  the  con- 
tractile elements  of  the  muscle.  All 
that  it  can  do  is,  so  to  speak,  to  wash 
out  the  uHiscle.  Hence  It  is  certain 
that  the  ceesation  of  the  contractions, 
UDder  rapid  stimulation,  is  due  not 
only  to  exhaustion  of  the  muscle,  but 
to  the  presence  of  something  which 


hinders  the  Response  and  can  be  re- 
moved by  simple  irrigation. 

This  fact  makes  us  consider  more 
closely  what  occurs  In  the  muscle  when 
it  contracts.  The  manner  In  which 
these  wonderful  flbres  of  the  muscular 
substance  shorten  and  widen  under  a 
stimulus,  is  a  marvel  of  which  we 
understand  but  little.  An  impulse 
comes  to  them  through  the  nerves— an 
impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
will  or  generated  by  an  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  nerve;  and  the  flbres 
with  one  acc<Mxl  become  broader  and 
shorter,  drawing  together  the  ends  of 
the  muscle  and  thus  moving  whatever 
is  mobile  to  whidi  the. muscle  Is  at- 
tached. By  this  simultaneous  action, 
united  in  the  vast  number  of  flbres  that 
compose  a  muscle,  these  microscopic 
bands  exert  a  force  that  is  marvellous. 
The  single  flbres  are  far  too  small  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  they 
are  so  disposed  as  to  pass  into  syn- 
chronous contraction,  and  fumtoh  a 
striking  example  of  the  way*  in  which 
number  replaces  size.  Indeed,  multi- 
plicity i9  size.  Yet  it  needs  an  effort 
to  comprehend  that  a  collection  of 
flbres,  each  comparable  in  dimension 
to  a  gossamer  thread.  Just  visible  as  it 
floats  in  the  sunbeams,  should  be  capa- 
ble of  raising  half  a  hundred-weight  or 
more. 

Whence  comes  the  energy  thns 
exerted?  The  question  may  be  un- 
necessary; the  answer  may  be  well 
known.  Yet  upon  it  depends  in  part 
our  explanation  of  fatigue.  That  force 
which  moves  a  weight  cannot  arise 
de  nodoo  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  It  can  only  be  produced 
by  being  transformed,  by  undergoing 
a  change  In  its  relation  to  matter. 
Radium,  indeed,  gives  a  startling 
shock  to  our  eonceptlans,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  it  does  not 
really  disarrange  our  old  ideas,  what- 
ever it  may  add  to  them.  We  can  still 
trust   our   old   conclusions   as   to   the 
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wmree  of  miMcii^  eneigy.  Atoms 
form  dooer  eomliiiiatioiia.  In  tbe 
muBde,  before  it  contracts*  they  are 
held  apart  by  hiteiatomlc  motion,  mi- 
nute In  degree  but  vast  in  total  amount. 
In  the  elaborate  compounds  of  which 
muscle  consists,  and  also  in  the  oxygen 
which  comes  in  the  Mood  to  the  mus- 
cles. When  what  we  call  a  "stimulus" 
acts  on  the  flbres*  the  atoms  composing 
them  suddenly  form  closer  compounds 
by  mesBS  of  the  adjacent  oxygen.  This 
has  a  potent  attraction  for  them,  to 
which  they  could  not  yield  until  the 
"stimulus,"  as  it  were  irttaklng  them, 
set  them  free.  Their  closer  union 
liberates  the  force  which  kept  them 
separate.  The  mystery  of  muscle  is 
that  the  released  energy  is  so  seized 
and  united  as  to  make  the  whole  mus- 
cle shorten  with  a  force  proportioned 
to  its  size.  We  do  not  knowi  how  this 
combination  of  the  energy  released  is  ef- 
fected; but  we  can  see  its  analogy  when 
coal-gas,  mixed  with  air,  is  exploded 
in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  engine.  The 
atoms  of  coal-gas  and  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  are  kept  i^art  by  interatomic 
motion,  "latent  energy";  the  spark  is 
here  the  stimulus  which  disturbs  the 
balance;  closer  combination  releases  the 
energy,  and  the  piston  Ib  moved,  while 
carbonic  add  and  water  result  from 
the  union  of  the  atoms  previously  kept 
apart 

Between  this  process  and  that  in  the 
muscle  there  is  a  wide  and  unbridged 
gulf.  Yet  there  is  an  analogy  sufQ- 
dently  dose  to  be  instructive.  The 
carbonic  acid  formed  In  the  gas-engine 
would  extinguish  any  light  placed  in 
it;  through  it  no  other  spark  could 
pass.  The  combination  of  atoms  in  the 
muscle  wttidi  releases  energy  produces 
substances  that  Interfere  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process.  They  are  toxic 
to  the  musde  in  so  far  as  they  hinder 
the  process  which  causes  contraction. 
They  result  from  chemical  union,  less 
direct  and  less  dose  than  what  we 


call  "combustion,"  and  yet 
But  the  process  takes  place  in  the  liv- 
ing tissue;  and  life  rtirouds  with  its 
veil  of  mystery  all  that  occurs  within 
Its  domain* 

The  hindering  effect  of  the  products 
of  muscular  action  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive. We  can  understand  that 
thdr  removal,  even  by  the  agency  of 
distilled  water,  may  enable  the  musde 
again  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  which 
reaches  it;  and  we  can  understand  that,, 
if  not  removed,  these  products  hinder,, 
in  all  animals,  the  atility  to  msintahfi 
continuous  effort  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  another 
and  p^haps  the  most  potent  factor  in 
the  decay  of  strength  caused  by  over- 
exertion is  the  exhaustion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  muscles  from  which  the 
energy  fiai  derived.  Their  renewal 
under  the  influence  of  life  is  speedy, 
but  it  needs  time.  The  Quick  repeti- 
tion of  muscular  exertion  does  not  per- 
mit the  living  tissues  to  appropriate. 
In  adequate  degree,  the  elements  pre- 
sented to  them;  and  thus  exhaustion  is 
induced,  which  is  the  ^uential  cause 
of  the  failure  from  fatigue,  although 
its  influence  is  accompanied,  and  to 
some  extent  antldpated,  by  the  hinder- 
ing effect  of  the  products  of  action. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  understand 
better  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  al- 
though their  application  has  hardly  yet 
been  fully  recognised  by  the  students 
of  the  subject  They  are  of  interest, 
also,  as  an  example  of  the  relati<m 
which  one  branch  of  sdence  beam  to 
another.  Facts  which  seem  isolated 
are  found  to  be  connected;  one  dis- 
covery may  lead  to  anoth^  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character.  We  all  know  that 
a  pronUnent  effect  of  over-exertion  is 
true  muscular  weariness,  a  sensation 
experienced  in  the  musdes  themselves. 
As  a  feeling,  this  eludes  investigatiofu 
as  do  all  our  pure  sensations;  but  the 
discoveries  of  histology,  the  branch  of 
science  which  is  concerned  with   the 
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minute  stmctiire  of  the  tlaroeB,  ena- 
blee  OS  to  form  a  definite  conceptton 
of  its  place  of  origin.    All  sensationB 
doe  to  the  muscles  must  be  conveyed 
by  the  sensory  nenres  which  belong 
to  them.    These  are  distinct  frcmi  the 
motor  nerye8»  which  conyey  the  Im- 
pulses  that  excite   contraction.     The 
sensory  nenres  pass  down  to  peculiar 
structures  in  the  muscles,  which  haye 
been  thoroughly  studied  only  during 
the  last  few  years.    The  nerves  termi- 
nate in  peculiar  long  enclosures,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  and  bounded  by  a  defi- 
nite wall.  These  have  received  the  name 
of  'Muscle-spindles"  from  their  pointed 
ends.  Into  each  of  these  passes  a  con- 
tractile muscular  fibre  which  divides 
within  the  spindle;  around  it  the  nerve 
ends  by  a  peculiar  anaogement  of  its 
fibrils.    These  nerves,  passing  into  the 
9taidles»  seem  to  be  the  only  sensory 
norves   of   muscles,   the   only   nerves 
whi^  can  carry  sensations  from  them. 
The  probable  explanation  of  the  func- 
tion of  these  structures  is  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  contained  muscular  fibre 
generates  in  the  nerve  fibre,  by  pres- 
sure on  it,  impulses  which  correspond 
in  intensity  to  the  degree  of  contrac- 
tion,  not  only  of  the  fibre  contained 
within  the  st^dle,  but  of  the  whole 
muscle.     It  has>  therefixe,  been  sug- 
gested that  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
^Musde-meters,"     analogous    to     the 
meters  of  an  electrical  ctirrent,  which 
divert  a  small  portion,  and  estimate 
it,  as  an  index  to  the  strength  of  the 
wtiole.    These  nerves  carry  all  Impres- 
sioiis  from  the  muscles  which  reach 
tbA  brain.    If  a  mnsde  is  pinched,  the 
pain  is  felt  in  cousequence  of  the  com>- 
prenion  of  these  nerves;  and  it  is  also 
their  compression  which  gives  rise  to 
tiie  intense  pain  of  cramp.      It  must 
be  through  them  that  we  receive  the 
senaation  of  muscular  fatigue  fiunil- 
iar  to  every  one  as  a  result  of  over- 
exertion. 
The  fact,  already  noticed,  that  mus- 


cular action  gives  rise  to  a  waste  prod- 
uct which  has  a  t(^c  Influence  on  the 
fibres,  affords  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
this  sensation  of  fatigue  or  weariness. 
The  muscle-fibres  within  the  spindles 
must  contract  with  the  rest  of  the 
muscle.  Although  motor  nerve  fibres 
have  not  yet  been  proved  to  pass  with- 
in the  q)indle,  yet  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lation passes  along  a  muscular  fibre, 
throughout  its  length;  and  thus  the  ef> 
feet  of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibre  out^ 
side  the  spindle  must  extend  through 
the  portion  within  it  The  contraction 
here  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the  same 
waste  product,  with  the  same  toxic  in- 
fluence. It  is  only  through  the  sen* 
sory  nerves  of  the  spindle  that  the 
feeling  of  muscular  fatigue  can  be  per« 
ceived;  and  we  may  safely  condude 
that  it  is  through  the  influence  of  the 
toxic  product  on  the  sensory  nerve  end- 
ings that  the  sensation  of  muscular 
vrearlness  is  produced,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly arises  in  the  muscle.  These 
products  of  uMiscuIar  action  can  escape 
less  readily  from  within  the  capsule 
of  the  spindle  than  from  the  rest  of  the 
muscle,  and  have  thus  a  special  op- 
portunity of  acting  on  the  sensory 
nerves.  We  can  therefore  understand 
that  the  sense  of  muscular  wearinesa 
persists  so  long  after  exertion  has 
ceased.  It  probably  lasts  longer  than 
the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  muscle, 
in  harmony  with  our  experience  that 
the  sensation  left  by  exertion  endures 
after  the  power  for  renewed  exercise 
has  been  regained.  Such  an  influence 
may  well  be  salutaiy,  inducing  rest 
until  the  nutritional  capadty  for  en- 
ergy is  fully  restored.  Hence  we  can 
conceive  that  these  muscle-spindles  not 
only  are  "musde-metevs,!'  informing^ 
the  brain  of  the  degree  of  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  but  also  constitute  a 
mechanism  having  the  effect  of  a  dan- 
ger signal,  giving  warning  of  the  need 
for  rest,  and  keying  the  signal  up 
until  the  capadty  is  fully  restored. 
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The  facte  of  fatigue  in  the  brain  are 
less  simple  and  far  more  difficut  to  in- 
vestigate and  understand.  We  cannot 
measure  and  record  the  power  of  the 
l>rain  as  we  can  that  of  the  muscles. 
Prolonged  exertion  is  known  to  cause 
analogous  disability,  but  it  may  be 
counteracted  for  a  time  by  the  strange 
power  of  the  nerve  elements  to  req[>ond 
to  powerful  stimulation,  at  the  cost, 
however,  of  ultimate  greater  collapse. 
Before  considering  the  features  of 
brain  fatigue,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
the  connection  between  muscular  exer- 
tion and  cerebral  activity.  Mosso 
nuentlons  that  birds  at  the  end  of  a 
long  migratory  flight,  when  utterly 
fatigued,  seem  nnable  to  see,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  perceive  the  nature  of 
what  is  before  them.  They  will  fly 
Against  a  house  or  rock  or  other  ob- 
ject, and  fan  dead. 

Apparently  tlie  effect  of  the  exces* 
sive  muscular  effort  is  to  lessen  or 
aoolish  the  sensory  power  of  the  cere- 
bral centres.  It  Is  said  that  Alpine 
climbers  sometimes  remember  very  lit- 
tle of  the  incldeats  of  the  last  part  of 
a  fatiguing  ascent;  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, other  causes,  as  the  state  of  the 
air,  may  co-operate.  But  it  is  easy  to 
nnderstand  that  prolonged  muscular 
effort  may  cause  grave  Interference 
with  brain  function.  The  products  of 
muscular  activity,  which  have  such  a 
restraining  influence  on  ^e  muscular 
flbres,  pass  readily  into  the  blood,  and 
reach  all  parts  of  the  body.  Including 
the  brain.  The  Influence  they  have  on 
the  muscle  is  doubtless  also  exerted  on 
the  cerebral  stnictures.  The  muscle 
substance  more  nearly  resembles  nerve 
tissue  than  does  any  other  substance 
in  the  bod3r;  but  that  tissue  exceeds 
muscle  In  sensitiveness  to  harmful  sub- 
stances. We  can  understand  that  the 
muscular  products  should  have  a 
similar,  and  perhaps  greater,  effect  on 
the  cerebral  tlssne,  and  that  when  the 
plasma   which  bathes  the  nerve  de- 


ments is  charged  with  these  materials, 
the  action  of  the  structures  <tf  the  brain 
should  also  be  affected. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the 
muscles  are  excited  to  contraction  by 
the  brain;  cerebral  action  is  Involved  in 
all  exercise,  even  in  the  work  of  the 
treadmill,  and  to  a  greater  and  wider 
degree  in  pr(q;K>rtion  as  the  muscular 
work  needs  mental  supervision.  School 
games,  for  instance.  Involve  a  wide 
range  of  brain  activity.  Most  of  the 
senses  are  called  into  action;  compari- 
son and  Judgment  are  needed,  and  the 
sources  of  nerve  activity  are  more  or 
less  exhausted.  The  double  influence 
of  games,  the  demand  <u»  brain  and 
muscle,  and  the  hindrance  to  ea<A 
which  results  from  the  products  of 
their  action,  enable  us  readily  to  com- 
prehend the  ftUlure  of  the  cricketer's 
dexterity  after  a  long  day's  play,  and 
the  inability  of  the  schoolboy  to  work 
well  after  hard  exertl<m.  Indeed  this 
lesson  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  mental  work 
to  be  well  done  after  exhausting  mus- 
cular exercise. 

Of  all  the  processes  of  nature  that 
we  can  study,  perhaps  the  most  mys- 
terious are  tliose  chemical  changes 
which  occur  under  the  influence  of  life. 
There  are  very  few  rifts  in  the  cloud 
that  envelops  and  obscures  this  occult 
interchange  of  material,  and  the  energy 
which  waits  upon  it  At  this  we  have 
already  glanced  in  speaking  of  mus- 
cular action.  Some  investigators  be- 
lieve that  all  chemical  change,  when 
thoroughly  known,  may  be  found  to 
be  of  quite  other  nature,  and  to  con- 
sist really  of  electrical  processes.  But 
whatever  discernment  may  come,  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  concerning 
physical  processes,  these  have  little  re- 
lation to  vital  action.  Blectricity  in  re- 
lation to  life  is  as  mysterious,  as  dim, 
as  any  other  form  of  force.  For  defl- 
nite  knowledge  we  shall  have  apparent- 
ly to  wait,  and  to  wait  long— perhaps 
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until  we  haye  learned  whether  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  matter  at  all. 

Meanwhile  these  processes  which  go 
on  under  the  influence  of  life  are  recog- 
nisable by  us  only  in-  dimly  discerned 
outline,  and  ia  their  definite  results. 
We  can  perceive  that  all  action  of  the 
nerve  elements  in  the  brain  is  attended 
by  chemical  change,  just  as  is  the 
activity  of  the  muscular  substance. 
The  molecules  composing  them  break 
up;  atoms  pass  away  in  lower  com- 
pounds. Just  as  from  the  muscles. 
Bnergy,  previously  held  latent,  is  re- 
leased as  nerve  force,  the  mysterious 
form  of  energy  which  traverses  the 
nerve  fibres  and  stimulates  the  mua* 
cles  to  energetic  contraction.  Of  its  na- 
ture we  know  really  nothing.  We  must 
conceive  it  to  be  a  form  of  energy, 
most  slight  in  absolute  degree,  but 
most  potent  in  its  effect  on  the  suscep- 
tible structures.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  measure  of  force  is  sufficiently 
delicate  to  express  the  degree  of  that 
which,  passing  down  a  nerve,  will 
excite  a  large  muscle  to  strong  con- 
traction. It  may  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  nerve  force  which,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  motion,  would  raise 
a  milligramme  (say  a  grain  of  salt)  a 
millimetre  high  (i.e.  through  a  space 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  postcard) 
would  suffice  to  excite  a  nrascular  con- 
traction that  would  raise  a  pound 
weight  through  a  foot*  So  great  is  the 
disproportion  between  the  two— be- 
tween the  energy  of  the  excitant  and 
the  energy  liberated  through  its  in- 
fluence. 

This  nerve  force  is  the  most  deH- 
oate  of  all  the  dynamical  processes 
of  life.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
structures  that  evolve  it  should  be 
equally  delicate  In  equilibrium,  most 
readily  exdted,  and  also  most  readily 
hindered.  They  may  thus  be  hindered 
by  the  presence  of  any  substances  that 
have  a  restraining  effect,  such  as  re- 
sult from  musculaf  activity,  and  espe- 


cially by  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  nerve  tissue  itself. 

As  with  the  muscle,  so  with  the  ner- 
vous elements;  their  action  generates 
their  own  products  hindering  activity. 
These  result  from  all  action;  in  slight 
amount  they  have  little  influence,  in 
greater  amount  they  restrain.  After 
great  muscular  exertion  the  Influences 
of  the  two  products,  those  of  muscular 
and  of  nerve  action,  coincide.  The 
greater  delicacy  of  the  higher  struc- 
tures makes  them  extremely  sensitive 
to  such  toxic  agents.  The  nerve  sub- 
stance is  susceptible  to  many  organic 
poisons;  and  this  susceptibility  varies 
even  in  different  parts,  between  which 
our  coarse  methods  of  analysis  can  flnd 
no  difference.  Strychnia,  which  excites 
the  spinal  cord  to  intense  activity,  has 
no  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  but 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  small  quantity  of  atropln, 
even  by  the  flve-thousandth  part  of  a 
grain,  which  has  no  influence  on  the 
spinal  cord. 

But  in  the  nerve  structures,  as  in  the 
muscles,  the  exhaustion  of  the  capacity 
for  action  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  inability  which 
brain-work  itself  entails.  We  cannot 
here  measure  the  relative  effect  of  the 
two  influences— the  exhaustion  of  the 
tissue  power,  which  is  the  expression 
and  result  of  true  brain-fatigue,  and 
its  hindrance  by  |he  products  of  Its 
own  action;  but  one  tangible  proof  of 
brain-exhaustion  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  brain- work  lessens  the  power, 
of  maintaining  muscular  action.  This 
fact  ^  clearly  ^isbown  by  some  ^r 
Mosso's  observations  with  his  ergo- 
graph.  .The  strength  of  successive 
movevj^nts  of  the  flnger  diminishes 
much  more  rapidly  after  energetic  men- 
tal labor  than  under  normal  conditions. 
This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  les- 
sened degree  of  the  nerve  energy  which 
stimulates  the  muscles.  It  is  not  eaqy 
to  understand  how  purely  mental  w<Mrk 
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shonkl  leoen  Hie  power  of  the  nerve 
Btructtires  which  have  only  a  motor 
function;  tmt  the  evidence  that  It  does 
so  to  strong.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
the  association  of  varloas  parts  of  the 
brain  Is  dose.  The  motor  and  psychi- 
cal functions  are  intimately  united;  and 
the  action  of  each  may  be  more  neces- 
sary for  the  other  than  we  can  yet 
discern.  The  strength  of  a  <dialn  la 
that  of  Its  weakest  link. 

Diminished  muscular  power  Is  per- 
haps the  least  Important  of  the  results 
of    braln-fatlgue.     Those   who    expe- 
rience these  effects  are  chiefly  brain- 
workers;  and  the  Indications  of  weari- 
ness are  more  direct     But  they  are 
various  In  their  forms,  protean  to  a 
degree   which  transcends  description. 
They  vary  according  to  the  peculiar 
condition  and  constitution  of  the  In- 
dividual; and  that  which  arrests  the 
labor  of  one  person  may  never  be  ex- 
perienced   by    another.      Ck>mmon    to 
most  persons,  however.  Is  a  sense  of 
diminished   brain-power;   the   "mental 
grasp"  Is  lessened,  and  a  greater  effort 
Is  needed  for  mental  work;  the  memory 
will  not  respond  readily  In  voluntary 
'i*ecollectlon."    Of  this,  many  Illustra- 
tions  are  given  by  Mosso  from   the 
experience  of  his  medical  friends  as  to 
the  Influence  of  their  lectures  and  ex- 
amination work  on  themselves.  Indeed 
these  experiences  transcend  those  of 
our  own  countrymen  In  a  degree  which 
suggests   that   the  Italians  put   more 
energy  Into  their  teaching  than  we  do, 
and  suffer  from  it  far  more.    One  pro- 
fessor who  can  lecture  easily  and  hap- 
pily to  forty  students,  flnds  the  task 
of  lecturing  to  two  hundred  so  severe 
a  strain  as  to  leave  him  utterly  ex- 
hausted.   The  fact  Is  described  as  In- 
dependent of  the  vocal  effort  to  reach 
the  larger  number,  and  as  a  mere  re- 
sult of  the  conscious  demand  of  the 
larger    audience.      Most    BngUshmen, 
we  think,  would  be  stimulated  by  a 
large  number  of  auditors  In  a  degree 


that  would  facilitate  the  task,  and  leave 
them  less  tired  at  the  end  than  they 
would  be  after  driving  the  subject, 
without  this  stimulus,  Into  a  small 
number.  But  national  temperament  Is 
responslMe  for  many  differences;  and 
it  Is  Important  that  Idiosyncrasies  of 
race  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  uni- 
versal. There  la  a  Yorkshire  saying, 
'*Don*t  measure  my  cotu  In  your  skep," 
the  spirit  of  which  la  of  wide  applica- 
tion. 

l^e  extreme  variety  of  the  subjective 
manifestations  of  mental  fatigue  expe- 
rienced by  different  persons,  even  of 
the  same  race,  is  forcibly  Illustrated  by 
a    collection   of   facts    made   by    Mr. 
Francis  Galton.    He  chose  teachers  as 
the  persons  most  likely  to  give  records 
of  the  signs  of  mental  fatigue,  owing 
to  their  double  range  of  observation— 
on  their  pupils  and  on  themselves.    He 
obtained    replies   from    more   than   a 
hundred,  and  carefully  analysed  them. 
Some  evidences  of  brain-weariness  in 
pupils,  which  the  teachers  record,  are 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  Imperfect  at- 
tention than  to  real  fatigue.    Restless- 
ness is  most  commonly  adduced  as  a 
sign  of  weariness;  but  the  Inattention 
of  children,  which  causes  their  mobility. 
Is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  deflciency  in 
the  teacher  than  to  fatigue  in  the  pupil, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitdi 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  Bir. 
Galton's  paper.  'l%e  Involuntary  mus- 
cular actions,   which  we  compr^end 
under  the  term  *'fldgets,"  are  natural 
to  children;  but  they  lessen  as  years 
go  on.    Mr.  Oalton  has  himself  made 
some  Interesting  observations  on  the 
stillness  of  learned  audiences  under  a 
"stiff*'  lecturer,  compared  with  the  con- 
stant  restiessness   of  a  Juvenile   au- 
dience.   Indeed  the  relation  of  atten- 
tion to  fatigue  is  very  misleading.    The 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  a  single 
subject  prevents  the  perception  of  other 
sensations.    These  are  felt  if  the  at-  ^ 
tentiou  is  Incompletely  occupied;  they  . 
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induce  Involcmtary  morements  which 
are  mistaken  for  Indlcattons  of  fatigue. 
They  are  no  doubt  signs  of  mental 
weariness,  but  net  of  true  fatigue.  The 
tect  brings  out  the  Afferenoe  #f  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  and  shews  that 
they  are  not  interchani^eable.  We  an 
often  weary  when  we  are  not  fatigued, 
and  sometimes  even  becaase  we  are 
not 

The  relies  given  by  the  teachers  to 
Mr.  Oalton  regarding  their  own  sensa- 
tions, and  the  numerous  experiences 
collected  by  Mosso  of  the  character  of 
personal  sensations  produced  by  fatigu- 
ing brain-work,    show   their   extreme 
variety.    Their  diversities  are  so  great 
as  to  make  thehr  systematic  study  ex- 
tremely difficult;  and  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  largely  determined  by  person- 
al peculiarities.  (  The  most  definite  ef- 
fect of  excessive  brain-exertion  is  im- 
perfect brain-power,  analogous  to  tte 
diminished  strength  of  muscle.    But  It 
has  features  which  clearly  depend  on 
the  diaracteristlcs  of  the   Individual, 
unsuspected  until  thus  revealed.   The 
most   common   feature   is   failure   of 
memory  in  its  voluntary  use,  and  a 
weakening  of  that  comprehensive  ac- 
tivity in  the  brain  which  is  described 
as  the  "power  of  grasping  a  saltfect" 
The  defect  in  the  volitional  memory 
^  which  Is  called   "recollection*'  shows 
itself  espedalty  In  the  use  of  words, 
snd  first,  of  those  that  are  more  ^edaL 
It  often  proceeds  to  a  derangement  of 
the  secondary  symbolism  of  wxltiiig. 
The  writer  of  a  letter  produced  during 
thorough  brain-fatigue,  who  is  so  wise 
(or  unwise)  as  to  read  it  over,  will  be 
smprised  to  find  that  he  has  left  out 
words  or  mlswritten  them.    He  thinks 
be  has  misspelt  them,  and  so  he  literal- 
Ij  has;  but  it  is  generally  an  Imperfect 
control  Qt  the  process  of  visualising  the 
letters  In  words,  so  that,  of  two  words 
beslnnlng  with  the  same  letter,  the 
first  is  made  to  end  with  the  termina- 
tion  which   belongs  to  its  successor. 


When  there  is  no  fatigue,  such  mis- 
takes are  never  made.  Those  who 
never  read  through  their  letters  sur- 
prise their  correspondents;  those  who 
do,  alarm  themselves.  l%e  processes 
for  using  words  as  symbols  of  thought 
Involve  many  and  various  forms  of 
braln-actlvity  which  are  very  easily 
deranged.  Thought  is  symbolised  in 
words,  and  these  are  resymbolised  in 
writing;  the  double  process  thus  af< 
fords  evidence  of  brain-fatigue,  at  once 
delicate  and  obtrusive. 

When  we  pass  to  other  manifesta- 
tions of  fatigue,  we  find  that  they 
largely  depend  on  personal  weakness, 
and  we  meet  with  many  varieties 
which  are  of  no  general  significance; 
they  are,  Indeed,  only  important  in 
their  negative  character,  and  their 
peculiarities  are  purely  due  to  idiosyn- 
crasy. For  example,  among  the  facts 
collected  by  Oalton  as  signs  of  fatigue 
is  a  tendency  for  the  letters  of  print 
to  run  together  when  the  reader  is 
tired.  This  is  simply  due  to  overwork 
in  the  musde  within  the  eye  which  ad- 
Justs  the  focus.  The  muscle  is  In- 
herently weak  In  that  particular  in- 
dividual, and  it  fUls  before  other  parts 
in  consequence  of  general  nervous 
fatigue;  but  the  failure  has  no  other 
significance.  Other  personal  effects  of 
fatigue  which  he  mentions,  such  as 
transient  color-blindness,  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  explanation. 

By  far  the  most  common  effects  of 
over-use  of  the  brain  are  sensory  in 
nature,  definite  "feeHngs."  They  are 
almost  appalling  in  their  variety  and 
degree.  The  distress  they  cause  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  the  human 
brain  has  been  compelled  to  work  too 
soon,  before  the  lower  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  have  been  developed 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  employ- 
ment of  the  higher,  so  that  the  weight 
of  mind  is  more  than  can  be  borne. 
The  most  common  of  these  sensory  ef- 
fects of  fatigue  is  headache.    Common 
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as  it  iSf  there  are  many  persons  to 
whom  it  is  unknown;  and  its  actual 
origin  is  still  a  mystery.  The  brain 
can  be  handled  and  cut  without  pain, 
and  yet  is,  in  some  way,  the  source  of 
severe  suffering  in  mere  functional  dis- 
turbance. But  other  parts  of  the  body 
present  the  same  strange  feature.  The 
intestines  normally  give  rise  to  no  sen- 
sation, and  yet  undue  contraction 
causes  intense  agony.  A  healthy  per- 
son is  not  aware  that  he  has  a  delicate 
membrane  covering  the  lung,  called  the 
"pleura,**  which  is  stretched  when  the 
lung  expands  in  breathing  without  the 
least  sensation  being  produced.  But 
if  this  membrane  is  inflamed  in  what 
is  called  "pleurisy.**  acute  pain  is  pro- 
duced each  time  the  breath  is  drawn— 
an  experience  which  has  been  endured 
by  the  majority  of  persons  of  middle 
age.  The  occurrence  of  headache,  of 
pain  in  a  brain  that  seems  insensitive, 
is  thus  not  a  unique  event,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  It  is  often  re- 
placed by  other  sensations  almost  as 
distressing.  But  one  character  of  these 
sensations,  which  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon experience,  is  very  curious;  it  is 
the  sensation  of  "thickness**  or  "cloud- 
iness** or  "densene8s**of  the  brain  which 
results  from  overwork.  It  is  a  purely 
physical  sensation,  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  brain  itself,  and  yet  it  corre- 
sponds every  closely  to  the  condition  of 
the  mental  processes. 

These  cerebral  sensations  which 
fatigue  produces  are  almost  inexplica- 
ble, but  they  naturally  turn  our 
thoughts  to  those  that  are  felt  in  the 
muscles  after  much  exertion,  to  which 
they  bear  some  resemblance.  We  have 
seen  that  these  may  be  ascribed  to 
products  of  muscular  work  acting  on 
the  sensOTy  nerves.  It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  brain  sensations  are  pro- 
duced by  an  analogous  mechanism. 
The  action  of  the  cerebral  structures 
must  result  In  the  formation  of  lower 
chemical  compounds  analogous  to  those 


which  are  produced  in  muscle.  The 
nerve  tissue  is  more  sensitive,  and 
must  be  more  readily  influenced.  But 
our  present  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  perceptive  element 
exists  in  the  brain  tissue.  A  few  years 
ago,  however,  we  did  not  know  where 
the  sensory  element  existed  in  the  mus- 
cle; and  we  may  hope  that  the  mystery 
which  has  there  been  solved  will  also 
be  made  clear  in  the  brain.  In  aU 
sciences  the  first  essential  element  is 
the  discernment  of  facts.  When  these 
are  clearly  seen,  our  work  must  be 
guided  by  them;  or  our  efforts  are 
futile.  The  old  saying  that  "facta  are 
stubborn  things**  is  always  true.  Whem 
their  existence  and  form  are  discerned^ 
all  theory  must  adapt  Itself  to  them 
and  explain  them,  or  be  dismissed,  in. 
Ruskin*s  phrase,  as  "thistle-down  with^ 
out  seed." 

Precise  observation  Is  however  much, 
baffled  by  varieties  in  the  sensory  bus* 
ceptibility  of  individuals..    It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  depend  on  differences  in. 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  nervous^ 
tissue— more  minute  than  we  can  well 
conceive,  and  yet  causing  effects  that 
are    obtrusive.      In    different    persons, 
there  may  exist  diversities  of   ttssus- 
which  give  rise  to  great  diffecences  in 
the  products  of  action,  rendering  these 
much  more  harmf  iri  in  one  peosoa  tli^a 
in  another.     The  same  diversity  maty 
render  the  sensory  stmctuoes  fas-  more 
prone  to  disturDanee,  ancl  toi  more  dis- 
tressing distinrbanee..   Thus  an  original 
variation  which.   It   it  cottU    be    dis- 
cerned, would  He  minute  almost  beyond 
conception,  may  entail  ai  profound  dif- 
ference in  ultimate  effect     Such  con- 
siderations may  hel^  q»  to  conceive  the 
way  in  which  the  effects  of  fatigue  are 
manifested,    altikmghi  they    constitute 
little  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

Another  class:  of  fatigue  effects  can 
only  be  understood*  on  the  same  hypoth- 
esis of  peculiar  constitution.  Instances 
of  disturbed  fvnction  in  the  organs  of 
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the  body  flfiire  flreqnently  amomg  the 
fiicts  that  Galton  has  gathered  from  the 
pereonal  experience  of  teachan*  and 
that  Homo  haa  recorded  as  the  results 
of  lecturing  and  examining,  felt  by 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  Mosso  has 
investigated  them  wilh  precision;  but 
he  has  ascertained  little  more  than  the 
tere  facts.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
the  functlona  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
work  of  the  liyer  and  othw  organs, 
are  disturbed  in  various  ways;  and 
even  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  is  sometimeB  altered  by  bard  mem^ 
tal  work.  But  such  derangements  of 
organs  produce  their  own  independent 
effect;  they  act  especially  on  the  blood, 
and  thus  prolong  the  discomforts  due 
directly  to  fatigue.  One  great  function 
of  the  liver  is  to  eliminate  the  harmful 
producta  of  muscular  action;  and  what- 
ever Interferes  with  this  process  aug- 
ments the  amount  of  toxic  substance  in 
the  blood. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  What  is 
the  relatiTe  importance  of  the  signs 
of  brain-fatigue?  We  cannot  doubt 
that  any  indication  <tf  failure  of  brain- 
power transcends  all  others  in  absolute 
importance.  The  physical  sensations 
that  occur  are  of  slight  and  merely  per- 
scmal  dgnilloance  compared  with  de- 
fects of  memory,  of  concentration  of 
thought,  or  of  the  use  of  the  muscles 
for  such  processes  as  writing.  But, 
to  the  individual,  the  varied  sensory 
dlstuitianees  which  are  produced  by 
ovttw<<»k  are  equally  important,  be- 
cause they  are  equally  distressing. 
They  tend  to  grow  by  the  fostering  ef- 
fect of  repeated  production;  and  those 
which  are  of  no  intrinsic  significance 
may,  by  the  distress  they  cause,  be 
utterly  disabling. 

Another  question  often  asked  is.  What 
amount  of  truth  is  there  in  the  familiar 
doctrine  that  fatigue  is  prevented  by 
diange  of  work?  If  only  the  work 
is  not  too  heavy,  we  can  discern  the 
ressonableness    of    this    belief.      Any 
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q^ecial  form  of  mental  occupation  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  nerve  structures 
in  a  definite  degree  and  a  particular 
combination.,  Bven  the  nerve  elements 
in  the  same  region  of  the  tatin  may  be 
active  or  not,  intensely  energetic  <Nr 
slightly  active,  according  to  the  precise 
diaracter  of  the  cerebral  process.  All 
functional  action  stimuhites  nutriticm, 
and  is  definitely  beneficial,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  a  moderate  degree. 
Indeed,  absolute  rest  is  ai^;>arently  un- 
knovm  to  the  elements  of  the  nervous 
system.  They  are  in  constant,  gentle, 
unperceived  activity.  In  all  parts  of 
the  body,  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
internal  organs,  impressions  are  con- 
stantly arising,  for  the  moat  part  uur^ 
perceived,  which  cause  activity  of  the- 
afferent  nerves  and  of  their  related 
central  structures,  processes  which, 
spread  widely,  even  to  the  motor  struc- 
tures and  the  motor  nerves,  and  main- 
tain the  muscles  in  their  state  of  firm- 
ness or  tone,  itself  essential  for  the 
muscular  nutrition.  This  constant  ac^ 
tivity  entails  nutritional  changes  in  the 
elements,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  normal  state.  Hieir 
constituent  atoms  are  always  passing 
away,  and  always  being  renewed; 
were  it  not  so.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
energetic  action  that  may  be  evoked 
at  any  moment  These  changes  seem 
to  be  the  nutritional  counterpart  of 
the  gentle  action  we  can  discern;  and 
both  are  essential  for  the  life  of  4he 
structures.  Their  increase  jj^eithin 
moderate  degree  by  work  involves  in- 
creased nutritional  chEnge,  a  greater 
vital  effldencyl'  A  different  form  of 
mental  work  may  thus  Involve  the  gen- 
tle activity  that  is  conducive  to  better 
replacem^it  of  old  constituents  by  new, 
and  may  thus  promote  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  brain. 

Moreover  we  can  discern  another 
reason  for  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  change  of  work.    By  a  wonderful 
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mechanism,  which  we  imperfectly  ctMih- 
prehend,  all  fanctional  activity  is  at- 
tended by  an  Increased  blood-supply. 
The  minute  vessels  which-  convey'  the 
blood  dilate;  and  more  blood  passes  to 
the  acting  tissue  than  to  one  that  is 
quiescent .  Hence  there  is  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  nutritive  plasma, 
which  passes  from  the  vessels  to  the 
tissues  laden  with  fresh  material  from 
which  the  nerve  elements  appropriate 
what  they  need.  But  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  which  convey  the  blood 
bears  only  a  very  general  relatlosi  to 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  the  same 
i>art  different  layers  of  the  brain  may 
have  different  functional  relations; 
they  may  be  involved  in  very  difTerent 
degrees  in  various  forms  of  brain  activ- 
ity; yet  the  dilatatioa  of  the  vessels  and 
the  increased  blood-supply  involve  them 
all  alike.  The  Increased  flow  of  the 
blood,  and  increased  access  of  the  ele- 
ments  essential  to  replace  those  which 
are  lost  in  action,  involve  an  au^nented 
supply  to  all  the  tissues  in  that  region, 
to  those  which  have  been  only  slightly 
called  upon  as  well  as  to  those  which 
are  more  or  less  exhausted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  of  the  tissue 
Ineans  an  escape  of  its  used-up  ele- 
ments, and  a  need  for  their  removal, 
as  well  as  for  the  fresh  supply  whixA 
the  increased  flow  of  Mood  affords. 
Thus  we  can  understand  that  the  old 
belief  has  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
foundation.  A  different  form  of  ac^ 
tivlty  may  leave  the  exhausted  ele- 
ments almost  at  rest,  and  yet  aid  the 
renewal  of  their  lost  material  and  pro- 
mote the  removal  of  the  waste  prod- 
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The  same  considerations  apirfy  to 
muscular  exercise  in  even  greater  de« 
gree.    Although  the  region  of  the  brain 
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chiefly  emi^oyed  may  not  bethe  same, 
all  parts  share  such  activity;  and  for 
all  parts  the  blood  supply  is  augnwnted, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  functional  ac- 
tivity, but  as  the  effect  of  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  whole  circulatory  ^Btem 
which  physical  exercise  involves.  The 
heart  beats  faster;  and  the  respirations, 
being  quickened,  augment  the  supply 
of  oxygen  which  the  muscles  demand 
but  which  goes  also  to  the  whole  ^s- 
tem.  The  purer  the  air  inspired,  the 
greater  is  its  beneficial  influence;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  But,  to  be  useful,  escertlon 
must  be  moderate.  In  excess,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  brain  is  hindered  by 
the  products  of  its  own  action,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  the  muscles;  for  aD 
physical  effort  Involves  correq^cmdtng 
activity  of  the  motor  centres  In  the 
brain. 

r)>  We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  **recrea- 
tion"  without  discerning  how  much  the 
word  Implies.  It  means  '^making 
again"  that  which  work  has  undone, 
or  rather  facilitating  the  marv^ous 
recuperative  power  of  life.  Rest  and 
recreation  are  the  antidotes  of  fatigue; 
but  recreation  should  be  such  as  to 
deserve  the  name.  It  does  net  replace 
rest,  but,  properly  employed,  aids  ite 
influence.  Its  value  is  great  in  propor^ 
tion  as  it  involves  a  thorough  change 
in  the  character  of  nerve  activity. 
But  it  should  always  be  remenH>erecl 
that  no  recreation  is  possible  if  that 
which  is  thus  designated  slnH>ly  re- 
places one  form  of  fatigue  by  another 
form.  Many  a  holiday  is  rendered  use- 
less by  such  disregard  of  the  dictates 
of  that  rare  practical  wisdom  to  which, 
as  if  in  irony,  we  api^  the  deslgnatton 
''common-sense." 

IF.  R.  GotMTt. 
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A    VISIT    TO    8ASBBO— THE  NAYAL    HOSPITAL    OF    JAPAN. 


Sasebo  is  the  chief  naval  base  of 
Japan,  X^^atg  possessed  of  a  large,  deep, 
and  completely  land-locked  harbw, 
closely  surrounded  by  fortified  hills. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbor  opens  devious- 
ly and  picturesquely  on  the  west  coast 
of  Kiushiu,  the  first  island  a  ship 
touches  in  coming  up  from  Shanghai 
or  across  from  Chlfu,  Tientsin  Or  Port 
Arthur.  It  is  at  naost,  therefore,  only 
two  days^  Jodrney  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  Admiral  Togo's  fleet,  to  be 
comfortably  transported  in  the  JTofte 
Jfom  or  the  BaikMi  Jfan*— the  hospital 
ships  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Navy— 
to  the  ample  comfort  and  professionid 
skill  of  Surgeon-General  Totsuka  and 
his  base-hospital  at  Sasebo.  The  travel- 
ler, however,  reaches  it  only  by  a  five 
hours'  journey  northward  from  Nagasa- 
ki or  seven  hours'  down  from  Moji, 
in  the  Straits  of  Shimonos^U,  and  then 
he  Is  admitted  only  as  an  exceptional 
favor  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  Marine  at  Tokyo.  Sasebo,  moreover, 
is  onder  martial  law,  and  every  forelgn- 
fx  on  the  railway  is  closely  cross- 
examined  by  the  police.  Few  foreign 
visitors  have  visited  the  town,  but 
amongst  them  must  be  reckoned  the 
crews  of  a  good  many  British  colliers, 
twelve  of  which  were  in  harbor  on 
the  day  of  the  visit  described  in  this 
artide.  Tbe  other  chief  naval  stations 
tnd  the  only  other  naval  hospital  of  Im- 
portance are  in  the  Inland  Sea,  the 
hospital  with  thirty  beds  being  at 
Kut6»  where  the  first  two  ironclads 
built  in  Japan  have  recently  been  laid 
down,  a  large  naval  station,  situated 
an  hour  by  boat  or  rail  south  of 
Hiroshima.  Hiroshima,  on  the  other 
hand,  three  days'  Journey  by  sea  from 
Port  Arthur,  is  the  chief  military  medi- 
cal base,  with  hospitals  for  4000  sick 
and' wounded,  from  whldli  the  slighter 


cases  and  the  convalescent  are  drafted 
on  to  Tol^o  or  Osaka,  while  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  are  taken  straight  to  the 
equally  admirable  hospital  and  prison 
quarters  at  Matsuyama  in  the  island 
of  Shikoku,  Which  closes  in  the  Inland 
Sea  from  the  south. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  work  at 
Sasebo  naval  hospital  is  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  ordnance-wounds 
are  inflicted  by  shell  and  not  by  buUet 
Here  th«i,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  science  of  shell-wounds  is  being 
studied  under  good  modem  conditions. 
For  in  South  Africa  hardly  5  per  cent 
of  wounds,  even  early  in  the  war,  were 
inflicted  by  shell,  and  these  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country  through 
a  dozen  different  hospitals,  so  that  a 
concrete  study  of  their  peculiar  feat- 
ures was  impossible.  In  the  Spanlshr 
American  and  Chinese  wars  there  were 
few  casualties  from  artillery,  and 
earlier  wars  are  of  as  little  use  to  the 
modem  surgeon  as  to  the  modem  of- 
ficer of  artillery.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  war  180  cases  of 
naval  shell-wound  had  survived  to 
reach  Japan.  The  report,  therefore,  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  win 
make  a  definite  addition  to  surgical 
science.  It  will  be  of  all  the  greater 
interest  in  that  the  three  surgeon- 
generals  of  the  navy  know  English 
well,  and  will,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  issue 
a  report  in  our  language  on  the  prec- 
edent of  their  valuable  report  after  the 
war  with  China  in  1894.  The  Director- 
General,  Baron  Sareyoshl,  was  edu- 
cated at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England.  In  both  of  these 
spheres  he  is  on  common  ground  with 
Surgeon-General  Totsuka,  and  with  one 
of  his  predecessors,  Dh  K.  Takaki,  who 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-flye  became  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  NaYTi  Improved  the  rice<U0t,  aod 
stamped  oat  the  scourge  of  beri-berl 
from  the  ships  by  introducing  a 
thorough  system  of  sanitation.  The 
Director-G^eneral  ranks  as  a  yice^d- 
miral,  with  two  small  stars  on  a  broad 
gold  stripe  down  the  shoulder-strap. 
The  other  two  nayal  surgeons-general 
rank  aa  rear-admirals,  with  one  star 
on  a  small  stripe  of  gold;  and  medical 
officers  of  lower  degree  are  called  doc- 
tor, rank  with  captains,  commanders, 
and  lieutenants  according  to  seniority* 
and  wear  the  COTresponding  marks  of 
rank. 

The  difference  between  explosive 
shell-wounds  and  bullet-wounds  is  ab- 
solute. The  effect  of  the  bullet  de- 
pends upon  what  important  structure 
it .  may  strike— bone,  nerve,  artery, .  or 
internal  organ.  If  it  pass  through 
flesh  only  and  strike  no  such  structure, 
and  if  the  wound  be  kept  clean  from 
the  first,  the  patient  is  perfectly  re- 
covered in  a  few  days,  the  wound  heal- 
ing by  primary  intention.  The  effect 
of  the  explosive  shell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  laceratlan.  The  wounds  of 
those  who  survive  to  reach  Sasebo  are 
either  surface  wounds  or  mutilations  of 
a  whole  limb.  The  treatment  is  usual- 
ly that  of  any  other  surface  injury,  or 
else  amputation.  Shrapnel  wounds 
take  <ui  intermediate  position.  They 
are  caused  by  half-inch  leaden  balls, 
scattered  in  large  numbers  in  various 
directions  on  the  bursting  of  the  case; 
and  owing  partly  to  their  comparar 
tively  small  momentum,  partly  to'  their 
rough,  leaden  surface,  partly  to  their 
having  no  screw-like  rotary  motion, 
which  gives  to  the  rifle-bullet  its  great 
penetrating  power,  and  partly  also  to 
the  particles  of  sulphur  in  which  they 
are  embedded  in  the  case,  they  fre- 
quently remain  in  the  body  of  the  pa- 
tient they  hit,  and  introduce  sufficient 
contamination  to  set  up  suppuration. 


abscess,  and  occasionally  blood-polsoii- 
Ing.  Put  tersely,  then,  the  ballet- 
wound  is  a  shot  throngh  a  roomful  (^ 
machinery;  the  shell-wound  is  an  ex- 
plosion in  or  near  the  machine  house; 
the  shrapnel  is  a  ludfer  match  thrown 
in  through  the  window. 

Oases  of  gun-shot  or  shrapnel  wound 
in  the  navy  of  to-day  must  almost  in* 
variably  indicate  fighting  on  kind,  and 
these  cases  at  Sasebo  were  incurred 
by  men  landed  from  the  ships  to  assist 
in  the  fighting  round  Port  Arthur.  It 
is  seldom  now  that  men-o'-war  ap- 
proach each  other  near  enough  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  fire  shrapneL 
For  the  object  of  shrapnel  is  to  kin 
or  wound  men,  not  to  injure  ships^  and 
the  aim  in  modem  fighting  on  sea  Is 
essentially  to  sink  or  damage  ships. 
In  Nelson's  days  naval  battles  were 
necessarily  at  dose  quarters,  and  it 
was  an  attainable  object  to  sweep  the 
decks  and  to  tear  the  sails  and  rigging 
with  musket-  cmd  grape-shot  and  with 
cannon-ball,  so  as  to  deprive  the  ships 
of  all  control.  Now  with  torpedoes 
and  long-range  rifled  guns,  with  msr- 
chinery  instead  of  sails,  and  the  whole 
protected  in  armor-plated  bulwarks, 
conning-towers,  barbettes,  or  'neath 
decks  below  the  wat^line,  the  only 
methods  of  disabling  a  ship  are  to  ram, 
to  torpedo,  or  to  breach  the  steel  pro- 
tection and  damage  the  contents  with 
heavy  shbll.  Wounds  on  board  ship, 
therefore,  are  usually  the  result  of  rag- 
ged ^Uinters  and  sections  of  shell,  al- 
though torpedo-vessels,  with  plating 
only  three-sixteenths  inch  thick,  offer 
little  protection  to  their  crew,  and  may 
occasionally  be  subject  to  raking  shrap- 
nel-flre. 

The  only  case  of  shrapnel-wound  that 
detained  us  at  Sasebo  was  that  of  a 
man  hit  a  fortnight  previously  in  the 
flghting  round  Port  Arthur,  in  which 
the  shrapnel-shot  passed  in  behind  the 
shoulder  and  lay  buried  there.  It  was 
extracted,  and  the  patient  was  in  a 
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fair  way  to  recovery.  Another  ahrap- 
nel-abot  bad  passed  throngh  the  flesb 
in  front  of  his  elbow,  without  touching 
bone,  nerves,  or  artery,  and  had  made 
its  exit  without  causing  any  serious 
damage.  There  was  not  a  single  case 
in  tlie  hospital  of  a  penetrating  wound 
of  the  abdomen.  Head  wounds  were 
limited  to  wounds  of  the  scalp  or  frac- 
ture of  the  face-bones.  There  was  <me 
case  in  which  a  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull  had  been  successfully  treated 
XfS  operation. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war  there  bad  been  two  casesvof  chest- 
wound,  in  wtiich  bullet  or  shrapnel  had 
remained  in  the  chest  and  were  ex* 
tmeted,  twx>  or  three  in  which  they 
had  passed  in  and  out  again. 

The  other  cases  noted  were  all  of 
hmb-wounds.  O.  Ishii,  of  torpedo-boat 
No.  67,  had  been  severely  wounded  by 
shell  in  the  month  of  May.  A  photo- 
graph showed  clearly  what  his  original 
condition  had  been,  with  the  humerus 
broken,  nerve  severed,  causing  paralysis 
of  the  hand,  and  a  gaping  wound  a  foot 
kmg  on  the  outer  side  and  back  of  the 
arm.  Amputation  had  been  necessary; 
and  now,  early  in  August,  the  man 
was  sitting  up  comfortably  in  bed  with 
the  wound  healed,  waiting  for  his  arti- 
iidal  limb.  One  other  case  of  a  stump 
after  amputation  was  pointed  out  The 
leg  had  been  well  amputated  through 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  artificial  limb, 
light  and  well  made,  with  good  thigh- 
piece,  waist-belt,  Imee-,  anlde-,  and 
foot-Joints  complete,  had  Just  been 
tried  on  for  the  first  or  second  time. 
These  limbs  were  presented  by  the  Em- 
press, and  are  made,  of  course,  in 
Japan,  whose  carpenters.  Joiners  and 
cabinet-makers  are  perfect  craftsmen, 
especially  in  bamboo.  But  very  few 
cases  had  been  serious  enough  to  need 
amputation,  from  which  fact  two  in- 
ferences may  be  made»  firstly  that  few 
hopeless  lacerations  of  a  limb  survive, 
and  sec<mdly  that  conservative  surgery 


is  now  an  attainable  ideal  in  almost 
all  cases  that  reach  hospital.  The  myth 
that  surgery  on  the  battle-fi^d  consists 
of  amputation  and  ligature  of  arteries 
is  fully  exploded. 

Five  fatal  cases  had  occurred  in  the 
hospital  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war.  Deaths,  it  is  commonly 
understood,  are  now  of  rare  occurrence 
on  the  surgical  side  of  a  military  or 
naval  hospital,  a  change  due  to  Lister's 
and  Pasteur's  work.  And  the  further 
removed  a  base  hospital  is  from  the 
scene  of  operations  the  more  complete 
should  be  the  sifting  out  of  serious 
cases  before  the  remainder  are  sent 
down  the  line  or  across  the  sea  to  the 
base.  But  this  is  less  so  on  sea  than 
on  land;  for  the  wounded  at  sea  find 
the  analogue  of  a  field  hospital  in  their 
boq)ital  ship,  which  might  Just  as  well 
convey  them  to  the  base  as  remain  with 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  naval 
operations.  Indeed,  hospital  ships  and 
hospital  trains  might  well  be  equipped 
and  scheduled  as  mobile  field  hospitals; 
and  the  twenty  luxurious  hospital 
trains  on  the  Russian  side  in  Man* 
churia  are  so  equipped,  with  operatihg 
rooms,  baths^  kitchen,  and  full  quar- 
ters for  a  full  staff  as  well  as  for  no 
less,  on  the  Czarina's  magnificent  train, 
than  200  lying-down  and  200  slii^ter 
cases,  as  compared  with  the  hundred 
odd  that  were  taken  by  each  of  our 
five  hospital  trains  in  South  Africa. 
Thus  one  of  the  patients  who  died  at 
Sasebo,  M.  Ono  of  the  Fuji,  was  aMe 
to  be  transported  by  ship,  although  suf- 
fering frop)  a  shell-wound  in  both  legs, 
resulting  in  double  gangrene  and  death. 
If  anything  could  have  saved  him,  it 
could  have  been  done  in  transit  in  the 
operating  theatre  of  the  BaiMo  Maru. 

Shell-wounds,  then,  are  mostly  lace- 
rations of  the  soft  tissues.  But  there 
is  another  effect  whi<A  comes  into  in- 
creasing significance  with  modem  artil- 
lery. When  a  shell  bursts,  all  men 
within  a  radius  of  several  yards  are 
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In  8ey«re  danger  of  bums  from  the  ex- 
plosion. When  watching  the  two  days' 
artillery  duel  of  Ta^hlh-chiao,  the 
junction  of  the  branch  line  from  New- 
chwang  with  the  main  Siberian  Rail- 
way, on  July  23  and  24»  every  explo- 
sion towards  dusk  seemed  to  us,  fifteen 
miles  away,  a9  a  flash  of  light  half  as  , 
high  as  the  hills  on  which  it  exploded 
and  as  broad  as  it  was  long.  Although 
the  duration  of  this  light  cannot  have  ; 
been  one-fifth  of  a  second,  yet  its  bril- 
liancy and  extent  suggest  the  injury  it 
may  Inflict.  At  Sasebo  they  l^ve  had 
a  larg^  number  of  cases  in  which  bums 
have  complicated  wounds  or  have  con- 
stituted the  sole  injury.  QDhese  burns 
are  dean,  at  least  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  not  of  great  depth;  they -are  treated 
like  ordinary  bums,  and  redressed  with 
aseptic  gauze  every  other  day.  They 
have  healed  well,  and  sp  far  there  had  . 
been  no  case  of  complication  or  after 
effect  The  scar  is  simply  lighter  in 
color  than  the  surrounding  skin. 

One  man  who  had  suffered  from  clean 
cut  wounds,  now  healed,  behind  the 
elbow  and  shoulder,  had  probably  been 
struck  by  shrapnel.  He  belonged  to 
the  Shikishima,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  hundred  who  volunteered,  and 
of  the  few  who  were  selected,  to  take 
the  six  tramp-steamers  into  the  mouth 
of  Port  Arthur  harbor,  and  to  sink 
them  there  in  a  perfect  typhoon  of 
artillery  from  ships  inside  and  forts 
above.  He  survived,  however,  to  be 
nursed  by  Mrs.  Totsuka,  wife  of  the 
Surgeon-Cteneral,  as  a  photograph- 
shows.  This  lady  wore  the  serviceable ' 
white  uniform  of  all  who  nurse  under 
the  Japanese  Red  Gross.  The  female 
nurses  employed  in  the  military  and 
nava^  base  hospitals  and  ships— for 
none  go*  out  to  Manchuria--are  all  en- 
gaged and  paid  by  the  RedOrosa  8o« 
ciety  of  Japan.  Many  Japanese  ladles 
are  also  in  this  war  for  the  first  tine 
admittM  to  h^  in  tbe  woi^,  althoui^ 
their  ^intraihed-amiitaDca  !•  now  t^-^- 


stricted  to  the  rolling  of  bandages  and 
the  preparation  of  flrst-field  dressings, 
little  pac|cet^  that  are  sewn  into  the 
tunic  of  every  soldier  when  he  goes  on 
active  service.    The  social  importance 
of  this  development  can  hardly  be  i^  , 
predated    in    England.      Nursing    in 
Japan  has   Iqng  been  a  .tradition  of  . 
Japanese  women,  but  of  women  only 
of  the  lower  dasses.    Considering  that 
the  fjBudal  system  was  abolished  only 
thirty-six  years  ago  it  is  not  surprising 
to  flnd  that  hitherto  there  has  been 
little  mixing  of  the  classes.     For  the 
last  t^  years,   however,   the  Ladies' 
Volunteer  Nursing  Association,  work- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  Red  Cross 
Sodety,   has   been   busily  engaged  in 
raising  the  credit  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession.    E>very  day  .of  the  week  the 
ladies  of  Tokyo  work  at  the  Red  Cross 
Ho^pltaJr  Europeans  one  day,  Japanese  . 
Ave  days  a .  week;  and  it  was  an  in- 
teresting sight  on.  a  fine  Jidy  afternoon 
to  see  flfty  of  them  of  all  ranks— from 
the  Princes^  Nashlmoto  nnd  Baroness 
Nobeshima,  her  mother,  downwards— 
in  their  ^hite  cotton  uniforms  and  caps 
busily   engaged    in    rolling   bandages. 
Twenty  thousand  of  these  bandages 
had   recently   been   sent   out   on    the 
Hitatihi  Maru  and  sunk  by  the  Vladi- 
vostock  squadron;  but  the  ladies  with 
characteristic  courage  set  to  work  now 
at  seven  o'clock  each  morning  to  roll 
20,000    more    bandages— a    somewhat 
typical  Incident  in  the  present  war. 

It  was  interesting  again  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Jaipanese  ladies  at  the  Bed 
Cross  Depot  on  July  1>  where  upper 
and  middle  classes  met  to  be  instrsct- 
ed  in  bandaging  tiie  dummy  by  a  re*. 
tfred  whtte4)earded  army  doctor.  A 
roof  «nd  a  raise^i  floor;  a  crowd  of 
Japanese  ladies  in  their  sober  mauve^ 
or  gray  natlTe  costoine  standing  round 
the  easel,  bkickboaid  and  dummy;  ^ 
quiet,  conventional  garden  ontsida;  tbe^ 
alcove  in  whidi  thisee  of  the  PriOAessot 
sipped  tea  afterwavds  idth  a  Itdy  ^im- 
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wpfttlBg*  ^nd  ^ook  hands  with  the  for- 
eign yliltor;  the  court  ladles  talking 
freely  with  all  comers,  when  the  dem- 
onstration was  over;  the  delicate 
models  on  a. aide-table  of  every  kind 
of  improyised  stretcher  and  apparatus 
for  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded,— 
fsch  a  scene  could  not  fail  to  strike 
the  least  yiyid  imagination  with  a  sense 
•f  its  many-sided  importance. 

The  Red  Cross  uniform  tor  nurses  is 
simple,  clean  and  neat,  consisting  of  a 
white  cotton  oyerall,  tied  with  a  cotton 
sash  round  the  waist,  and  a  high 
starched  cap,  which,  although  not  be- 
coming, has  the  merit  of  confining 
those  stray  locks  that  prove  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  aseptic  surgeon.  This 
cap  usually  beurs  oyer  the  forehead  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  plain  red 
cross.  Tbere  are  no  Bnglish  nurses  in 
the  Japanese  hospitals,  and  none  are 
wanted.  One  HSngUsh  lady-*«  British 
officer's  widow— has  contrived  in  her 
ehthuslasm  to  be  employed  in  element- 
try  work  at  Tokyo.  Fifteen  American 
nurses,  headed  by  pr.  Miss  Qee,  fpund 
empk^ym^t  at  EUroshima.  But  the 
differ^ice  of  language,  custom  a^d  food 
iatail  endless  complications;  and,  ex- 
cept in  scientiflc  knowledge,  which  can 
«ily  be  gradually  and  systematically 
acquired,  the  westerners  have  not  mu(^ 
to  teadi  the  dainty-fingered,  jMttlent, 
light-hearted  little  nnrsea  of  Japan. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  numbered  on 
tts  books  this  summer  2S9X  nurses,  717 
Bale  attendants^  and  150  stretcher- 
hearers;  and  more  are  by. now  without 
doubt  under  training,  sufficient  for  all 
proba^  demands;  Moreover,  it  must 
he  rsn^emV^red  thf^t  the  Japanese  work 
wllliBgly  iof  almost,  double  the  8V& 
hours'  ^y  which  is  consideced  the 
fcopcr  limit -eveii' in  a  London  general 
hoepHal;  and  fiw^  the  Japiui^se  na* 
tkm  have  every  denire  to  carry  this  wap 
through,  to.  a  suo^essfiU  termination 
with  tbei?  own  miaide4  resources,  for 
thSxiWke-of  tt^e.a^tioiuil  credit     • 


'  The  same  reasons  apply  equally  to 
the  question  of  medical  aid.  An. offer 
made  to  the  Japanese  Government  la 
August  last  to  raise  and  bring  out  tp 
Japan  a  band  of  young  surgeons  from 
Ihigland*  to  be  sn]HK>rted  probal>ly  by 
a  charitable  fund  in  this  country,  as 
was  done  from  a  fund  raised  by  the 
Di^lf  ChronMe  in  the  Turco-Oreek 
War»  was  decAined  with  thanks,  on  the 
score  of  such  help  not  being  requlredt 
The  reasons  given  above  were  doubt^ 
less  largely .  responsible  for  this  de^ 
dsion. 

This  hospital  at  Sasebo  of  600  beds, 
early  in  August  on)y  half  full,  is  builli 
in  ten  pavilions  of  light  gray  wood» 
plastered  on  the  inside,  roofed  in  gray 
tile,  simply  floored  in  plain  wood,  stand* 
ing  two  feet  above  ground,  on  brick 
foundations,  and .  connected  by .  nU$ed 
wooden  corridors  with  overhanging 
roofs  and  wooden  sides  up  to  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  spacious  opemtixig 
theatre,  simply  built  with  a  proper 
view  to  light,  space  and  cleanliness, 
measures  20  feet  by  30,  with  walls  12 
feet  high  and  the  uncefled  roof  rising 
another  8  feet  to  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Commendation  of  a  cheap 
theatre  may  perhaps  be  challenged;  but 
there  Is  without  a  doubt  much  to  bo. 
si^d  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  theatre 
conJBtruction,  seeing  that,  so  long  as 
dust  and  rain  are  excluded,  surgical  In* 
fection  can  only  arise  from  undeaa 
hands,  unclean  ligatures  or  undean 
dressings.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  cheap  theatre,  which 
can  be  replaced  at  slight  <*ost,  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  successive  sur-. 
geons,  and  the  suceesaiye  stages  <^ 
eurgieal  oiMmion,  and  caa  be  mctftiplied: 
so  as  topenait  of  each  surgeon  hay* 
ing  his  own  thea^e,  as  he  has  hi#  own: 
wards.  .  On  thJis .  view  it  Is  wanton: 
waste  to  spenA  money  on  marble, halls^; 
with  complicated  pat^it  tables.  «a4 
regal  fittings,  as  Is  too  often  the  ctase^ 
in  J^ifl^h  hospitnlst  a  freUcvf  the. early 
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dayp  of  the  XiiBteHan  era,  whtnk  hoipi- 
tal  gangrene  was  the  chief  foe  of  every 
hospital  surgeon.  The  simpler  tjpe  <^ 
theatre  Is  tha,t  which,  with  the  partiall 
exertion  of  two  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital at  Tc^o,  is  nniversal  in  the  poor 
and  practical  country  of  Japan.  Sweet 
are  the  nses  of  adversity. 

The  methods  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
geons are  those  of  the  most  advanced 
modem  surgery  all  the  world  over. 
For  years  they  have  been  trained 
mainly  by  Japanese  and  German  pro- 
fessors, have  been  obliged  to  learn  one 
foreign  laDgoage,  the  one  chosen  be- 
ing usually  German,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  visit  the  German  hospitals. 
They  show  therefore  the  faults  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  German  methods. 
The  operative  surgery  in  each  hoq;>ital 
is  all  done  by  the  best  surgeon,  and 
not,  €Ui  in  our  better  Ixmdon  system, 
by  many  rising  surgeons  and  capable 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  surgeon,  e  system  which  trains 
many  men  to  the  best  work,  and  is 
probably  to  the  actual  advantage  of  the 
patients.  The  Japanese  surgeons  again 
follow  the  extreme  modem  school, 
whose  confidence  in  their  ability  to  ex- 
clude all  sources  of  contamination  from 
a  wound  is  such  that  they  employ  no 
antiseptics;  but  to  this  end  they  have 
to  boil  even  the  tap-water  in  which 
they  wash  their  hands.  Bxperience 
however  seems  to  show,  in  Japan  as 
in  England,  that  this  confidence  is  not 
justified.  One  of  their  hospitals,  at 
least,  has  had  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  suppuration.  In  other  words,  the 
Japanese,  in  this  as  in  most  depart- 
ments of  modem  knowledge,  have 
adopted  the  most  apparently  thorough 
method  known  in  Euit^^e;  and  they 
lack  as  yet  the  experience  wliich  may 
show  them,  as  It  has  shown  us,  where 
it  is  defective  and  must  be  helped  out 
by  the  older  method,  the  use  of  antisep- 
tics. 

A  shipload  of  patients  had  just  been 


admitted,  and  we  went  tnto  the  ^ess- 
ing-room  to  see  the  wounds  being  care- 
fully examined,  diagnosed  and  re- 
corded. Thorooghnew  and  ears  were 
again  the  dominant  notes.  Bverytfalng 
was  done  promptly  and  efldentiy, 
without  the  least  bustle,  worry,  or  as- 
sertion of  authority.  I>i8oipl!ne  In 
Japan  is  an  Instinct  The  Koentges- 
ray  room  was  w^  fitted  up^  wltkoot 
superfiuous  complications,  and  It  was 
a  fascinating  pleasure  to  watch  the 
gentleness  of  the  nurses  in  arranging 
and  supporting  the  crippled  limbs  and 
patients  for  examination.. 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  of  a 
naval  hospital  even  in  war  time  results 
ftom  accidents  on  board  ship,  crashes, 
laceratiims  from  machinery  or  falling 
spars,  engineering  tools^  and  parts  of 
guns.  This  affOTds  theref<H«  a  good 
experience  in  fractures,  in  which  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Dr.  Totsuka  has  al- 
most abandimed  the  custom  of  opera- 
ti<m  much  favored  by  many  advanced 
Buropean  surgeons.  The  best  splint- 
apparatus,  however,  is  apparently  un- 
known, although  in  common  use  in 
London, 

The  medical  side  of  the  hospital  was 
of  little  interest  The  infectious  ward 
was  empty.  Most  of  the  cases  were 
those  of  diseases  common  in  peace 
time;  there  were  six  of  typhoid  fever, 
a  few  of  mild  dysentery,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  internal  disorders.  Nurs« 
ing— the  most  important  agent  after 
general  health  in  the  treatment  <tf 
disease— appeared  to  be  good,  the  stair 
consisting  of  six  male  attendants  under 
one  chief  attendant  for  each  ward,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  two  big  pavilions 
erected  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  in 
each  of  which  thirty^^ix  patients, 
twelvp  of  them  in  five  or  six  small 
rooms  at  the  end,  were  nursed  by  a 
Red  Gross  Sister  and  ten  nurses,  who 
sleep  In  a  house  outside  the  hoq>ital. 
In  all  the  hospi^  contained  cubicles 
for  twenty  oflicers,  besides  six  private 
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^moa%'  room.  The  mMoal  staff  ^on* 
#ili  of  tWfltre  sorgeMM,  and  their 
bMrs  new  during  the  war  are  frcmi 
8  AJC  to  6  P.M.  on  aU  <ksyn,  wtthout 
uxj  interval  or  remlarton,  however  easy 
tbe  work  may  be.  Much  o(  their  time 
it  ipent  in  tlie  oommon-roofti;  bnt  the 
KfnlatiiMi  induces  many  otBcers  to  find 
O0^U  work  to  do  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done. 

This  xoagh  sketch  ef  the  naral  hos- 
pital at  Basebo  wUl  hold  good  also  for 
the  BdUtmiy  hospitals  of  Ji^mui,  and 
wfli  i/tw  a  fUrly  re^resentatiye  idea 


of  the  principles  that  perrade  the  meA* 
cal  work  both  of  their  atmy  and  navy! 
Hiey  hare  little  more  to  learn  from 
Bnrope,  except  the  advantage  of  decen- 
tralising responsibility,  to  which  r^- 
erence  has  already  been  mad^  In  regard 
to  the  surgeons;  they  have  at  least  one 
supreme  lesson  to  teach  Bnrope  and 
oarseives,  in  their  absolute  devotion 
to  their  work,  their  unprejudiced  sur- 
vey and  adoption  of  the  world's  knowl- 
edge, and  the  confidence  that  such 
knowledge,  gystematisation  and  devo- 
tion have  conferred  upon  them. 


KANDELL    CREIGHTON.* 


*a  IsttaeA  much  history  at  a  Board 
oi  Guardians,"  is  a  remark  of  Creli^ 
toii'%  printed  in  this  excellent  blor 
npliy,  which  glyes  a  good  deal  of  the 
•ecret  of  his  development.  He  was 
not  <aie  man  as  a  student,  another  as 
t  teacher,  a  third  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ttttesman,  a  fourth  as  a  Christian. 
Breiy  i»art  of  his  activity  was  per- 
vaded biy  a  single  lUm.  There  were  no 
water-tii^  compartments  In  his  mind. 
Iveiythljig  he  learnt  as  a  parish 
priest  at  Bmbledon  helped  to  widen 
and  deepen  his  historical  sympathies; 
erery  hour  of  historical  research  helped 
Um  to  fCNrm  his  judgments  in  regard 
t»  modem  problems  as  practical  difli- 
9ltica 

/  The  one  aim  of  which  we  spoke  is 
ctsQy  discovered  from  a  perusal  of  his 


"Oar  life  la  the  derelopment  of  our 
POBODality.**  'To  me  the  one  supreme 
«f  human  Ufe  is,  and  always  has  been, 
to  grow  nearer  to  Ood;  and  I  regard 
ay  own  individual  life  as  simply  an 
WacUudty  of  offering  myself  to  Him." 

^''Uteaad  Letters  of  MuideU  Oreighton, 
Biaiiop  of  London.'*    By  Ills  Wife. 
Lowgmaw,  Green  a  Oo.    190«. 


"All  that  a  man  Is^  he  is  to  himself  and 
God.  His  work  is  In  himself;  all  else 
is  acddentaL  Life  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  becoming  more  than  in  being; 
and  in  hehfig  rather  ;than  doing." 

And  this  from  a  man  whose  amaslng 
energy,  both  practical  and  speculative, 
wore  him  out  in  his  prime,  although  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  imperisliaUe  pos- 
session of  his  memory,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  mind  and  heart  always  on  fire 
for  the  highest;  alive  to  the  greatest 
principles  as  well  as  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  things;  as  happy  romping  with 
children  as  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
George  Sand,  or  the  doctrine  of  Indul- 
gencea. 

Mrs.  Creighton*s  biography  draws  all 
the  threads  together,  and  will  afford  to 
many  who  did  not  understand  him  the 
true  presentment  of  one  who  was  em- 
phatically the  Great  Bishop  of  London. 
I  do  not  speak  of  his  achleyements  in 
regard  to  ritual  difficulties,  though 
these  were  by  no  means  small,  and 
brought  out  all  that  combinatioa  of 
tolerance,  patience,  and  strength,  which 
was  so  eminently  his  characteristio. 
Yet  the  measure  of  his  success  was 
only  surpassed  by  that  vital  hold  on 
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va/t^^Um^  ilfid  appi^9ii0ipa  of  the  tnie 
inlssioxi  pi  t]^  Oharc)i  .ot  n?ngi^n4, 
ifiacfa  i^e.ll](6]y  to  bear  froit  in- the 
Car  fntnoe.  3iit  neither  administs^tioB 
n^r^cpnflict  were  more  than  the  occa- 
stoas  of  his  activity.  His  enduring  gift 
to  Londoo  and  to  the  world  was  him- 
self »  He  solved  in  his  oym  person  the 
problem. whiidi  is  in  the^  months  of 
many,  and  tho  hearts  of  nearly  all,  who 
live  in  the  modem  world.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  be  a  Christian,  and  in  ai\y  real, 
sense  imbued  with  the  inteUectual 
ideals  of  •  modem  culture?  That  a  man 
may  be  very  learned;  and  even  very 
thoughtful,  and  yet  a  Christian,  can 
only  be  denied  by  those  persons  whose 
original  criterion  starts  from  the  as- 
sumption, conscious  or  uavonscious, 
that  nobody  but  a  fool  is  a  believer. 
But  the  interests  ofxfien  like.Miaurice, 
or  lightfoot,  or  Caylejr,  were  predomi- 
nantly tiieologioal,  tor  historical,  or 
mathematieal;  and,  ^eat  as  these  men 
were,  and  frtkitful  ad  were  imd  win  be 
their  ideas,  they  did  not  in  themselves 
afford  a  solution  of  the  problem,  which . 
presses  more  nearly  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  .tha^  ecclesifistioal  circles  often 
admit 

Now,  Creighton,  so  far  as  one  man's 
life  can,  afforded  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  He  was  a  main  soaked  in  the 
Si^osphere.  of  the  modem  world,  who 
took  one  of  his  guiding  principles  from 
Goethe,  who  read  the  fiction  of  five  na- 
tions, who  studied  the  outgrowth  of  the 
modem  from  the  mediaeval  world,  as 
few  Englishmen  have  doiie.  EUs  pas-, 
sion  to^  knowledge  was  inexhaustible. 
EUs  reverence  for,  intellectual  freedom 
a^d  polltica).  Ubei^  was  i^pparent  in 
eyery;  .flpj^ech .  he  utt^red—"al9iost  a 
qeaze  for  liberty,"  he  said  blmself.  He. 
ifaa  ov^<^.ot  the.  earlier  supporters  of. 
"WaOT^f"— the  ve;7  v  symbol  of  nine- 
tf^th  century  culture.  He  never  wrote 
a  Jine,  o^  .tittered  a  sentence,  ijrithput 
ea^blting  jthe  power  of  intellect  guided 
l|^  Pji^rpoai^  to  wx!^  30i]^ie  secret  fro^, 


the  roooQBcs  of  homaii  natnve.ar 
lifie.  He  aiidei:sto«d.politfc8  better  ttoL : 
meat  statesmen,  and,  art  more  docgly 
than  many  a  critic;  and  ef  the  litera- 
ture of  Buropean  culture  since  its  ta- 
fancy  was  a  master  and  an  admirer. 
Here  was  a  man  who  combined  In  a 
uniQue  degree  s^olarship  and  culture, 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  witb  sym- 
pathy for  the  present  and  hope  €or  tlie 
future;  and,  to  these  Intellectoal 
ac^evements  (fiol  giflsK  added  a 
practical  capacity  which  might  be  the 
despair  of  the  organiiev.  And  yet 
this  man,  because  he  felt  that  scepti- 
cism "narrows  the  real  problem,  re- 
fuses to  face  the  actual  facts,"  and 
owing  to  his  belief  that  '*the  great 
question  ialKKit  nmeself  is  the  formation 
and  nurture  of  this  centml  point  of  our 
being,  this  pecsonality,''  was  driven  to 
assert  tliat  "Christ  stands  the  central 
point  of  peiaonalHy/'  that  Ohriat  was 
"the  light  of  the  worid,  not  only  of 
the  Church."  As  he  says  In  the  same 
letter:— 

Relationships  fOonded  on  a  sense  of 
lasting  affection  are  the  sole  realities 
of  life.  This  is  obvious;  it  is  the  bur- 
den of  all  literature.  It  leads  straight 
to  Cairist  FaitSi  is  personal  troM:  iA  a 
person.* 

And  again:— 

"Outward  tilings,  systemfi, -doctrines 
are  only  useful  as  they  keep  open  the 
way  to  Jesus,  and  point  to  Him,  as  tibe 
one  object  of  the  sours  desire.  * 


.  ■  # 


This  is  the  iuadamental  secret  of 
Qreighton's  Ufe^TObecuDed  for  numy  by- 
his  brilliance  and  paradox,  and :  fi^: 
others  by  his  hatred  of  sentimentalism. 
It  Ub  tdDcrotyserved  that  tUscifctstMrtli 
ways,  and  that  Oifelirhton*s  whMe  po^-^ 
tipn,  founded  on  th^  reality  6f  sfelf,' ' 
wQuld  have  been,  opposed  to  those 
treme  forms  of  a^tralsov  <^tea 
taken  for  Christianity,  which  merge  the 
individtia!  devc^dpnleht  entiif^  tn  so- 
cial  improvement^  ^d  nj^elgiiifiU:fiP^^ 
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Unable  by  dinbellef  in  immortality. 
Far  too  many  people  nowadays  are 
under  tbe  deloai^Mi  that,  whatever  be 
hjs  creed,  Tolstoy,  in  liis  ethics,  is 
fondamentally  Christian.  All  the  many 
letters  of  Creighton's,  bearing  on  his 
inner  life,  ought  to  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  those  of  his  admirers— neither 
few  nor  foolish— who  admire  him  with 
reservations,  and  wonder  how  so  great 
a  mind  could  be  Christian.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Cteighton  accepted  Chris- 
tianity iqwt  firom  his  intellectual  life; 
the  jpoint  is,  that  they  were  intimately 
united,  and 'that  the  sti^ngth  of  his 
Judgment  and  the  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies are  directly  due  to  his  faith 
i^  Him,  Who  said:  "I  have  come  that 
ttiey  might  have  life,  and  might  have 
it  more  abundantly." 

This  is  a  fact  Itt  must  be  explained 
by  those  who  hold  opposite  views. 
Creighton  puzzled  the  world  when  he 
was  alive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
contemplatian  of  his  personality,  at  last 
fully  expressed,  will  go  on  puzzling  it— 
and  win  be  a  source  at  least  of  en- 
qiiiry  to  those  who  want  to  know  how 
culture  in  its  completest  sense  is  com- 
patible with  Christianity,  no  less  than 
of  warning  to  those  many  Christians 
who  misconceive  their  faith. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  supreme  lesson 
of  Creighton's  life:  "The  end  of  man 
is  the  dev^opment  of  his  character/' 
ts  Humboldt  said;  this  is  only  possible 
through  a  life  in  which  love  is  the  rul- 
ing principle,  inspiring  mind  as  well 
as  heart;  and  to  talk  of  love  without 
an  eternal  object  is  impossible.  Love 
is  the  evidence  of  religion;'  and  its 
analysis  is  its  true  apology. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  many  other 
polnte.  His  sense  of.  the  supreme 
mloe  of  knowledge^  and  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it,  is  only  too  much  needed 
in  a  world  which  finds  its  dally  .food 
i|i  Tk9  DqHv  MaU,  and  seeks  its  philos- 
ophy  in  lady.novelistSf.  U  is,  again,  in 
Grdfl^an'^  own  Uf e  that  we  se^  le^^em- 


plifled  the  value  of  knowledge.  Per- 
haps his  most  remarkable  quality  was 
his  amazingly  wise  Judgment— the  re- 
sult it  is  deiir,  of  the  severe  system- 
atic study  by  which  alone  he  disciplined 
with  enduring  strength  an  intelligence- 
whose  quickness  might  easily  have  de- 
generated into  mere  dilettantism,  and 
its  acute  insight  into  cypicism.  These 
volumes  afford  ample  proof  that 
Creighton  did  not  become  what  he  was 
without  an  effort  long  and  continued, 
and  that  mere  cleverness  and  mental 
alertness  would  of  themselves  have  no 
more  saved  him,  than  they  do  others, 
from  frittering  away  his  abilities  into 
futility,  or  sharpening  his  wits  merely^ 
Into  censoriousness.  To  those  who  saw 
Creighton  only  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  splendid  gifts;  who  observed  his 
strange  intellectual  serenity  and  his 
subtle  moral  force,  exercised  without 
appearance  of  struggle  or  arrUre- 
pena^e;  who  perceived  his  amazing 
grasp  of  eveiy  kind  of  work. at  once, 
leaving  him  still  an  unclouded  brain; 
who  heard  the  Judgment  calm  and 
unprejudiced,  of  a  mind  whose  powers 
seemed  almost  miraculously  balanced, 
it  may  well  have  seemed  that  he  was 
what  he  was  by  grace  of  nature,  and 
that  he  was  so  great  because  he  could, 
not  help  himself.  Far  from  it  Bvan^ 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  self-revelation  in  a 
letter  to  his  daughter.  He  discusses 
whether  he  ought  not  to  adopt  the  con- 
ventional pomposity  of  the  Anglican 
episcopate. 

Tf  you  are  going  to  be  yourself,  you* 
must  pay  for  it;  but  ought  a  bishop  to- 
have  anything  to  pay?  Of  course,  he 
must  have  something;  but  can  I  strug- 
gle on  in  the  effort  to  educate  peoi^e- 
at  kurge?  This  frequently  comes  into- 
my  mind.  Ou^ht  I  to  get  rid  of  my- 
self and  become  dull  ahd  solemnt 

•     «    I  « 

There  are  other  similar  touches,  fM 
where  he  laments  in  early  life  bis  ina-, 
billt;y  to  resist  th0  '*t^ptation  to  be. 
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worried  and  pressed."  This  alone  is 
proof  that  It  was  o^  by  severe  strug- 
gle that  be  acquired  that  marvelloas 
leisure  of  mind  which  in  lat»  years, 
amid  a  thousand  pre-occopations,  al- 
ways enabled  him  to  listen  to  anyone 
who  had  anything  to  say  to  him,  and 
led  him  to  t^  one  of  his  clerics:  'Tm 
never  busy/'  in  the  midst  of  a  rush  of 
business  which  would  leave  most  men 
stupefied.  Again  we  find  him,  in  early 
lif^,  lamenting  his  lack  of  intellectual 
large-heartedness.  Such  a  lament 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
reflect  on  the  width  of  his  sympathies 
and  the  depth  of  his  tolerance.  But  he 
was  right  Little  as  he  changed  in  es- 
sentials, it  is  clear  that  his  breadth 
of  sympathy  came  to  him,  not  easily, 
but  only  because  he  strove  so  hard  to 
acquire  it  "The  perfection  of  charac- 
ter by  effort"  is,  in  fact  the  message  of 
his  life  to  other  workers,  not  the  con- 
quering of  success  by  original  genius. 
It  is  a  great  boon  that  Mrs.  Greighton 
should  have  taken  off  the  veil  of  re- 
serve which  hid  from  many  his  moral 
struggles,  no  less  than  his  religious 
feeling.  The  greatness  of  Crelghton  is 
not  the  greatness  of  a  man  like  Sheri- 
dan, whose  brilliancy  of  intellect  tri- 
umphed in  spite  of  moral  limitations, 
accepted  without  resistance.    It  is  the 


greatness  of  one  whose  peace  iHt  mind 
was  at  all  times  assured  by  his  faith, 
but  whose  outward  activity  was  an  un- 
ceasing and  laborious  effort  to  deepen 
his  sympathies,  to  annihilate  his  de- 
fects, not  to  rest  satisfied  with  either 
the  knowledge  or  the  power  of  the  mo- 
ment 

"The  most  alert  and  universal  intel- 
ligence in  the  island,"  said  Lord  Rose- 
bexy.  It  was  true;  and  the  reas(m  Is 
to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  his  native 
talents,  dssaHng  though  th^  were,  as 
in  the  untiring  strength  of  will  with 
which  he  strove  to  understand  all 
points  of  view,  to  discover  the  real 
meaning  of  every  kind  of  fact  that 
was  presented  to  his  ey^  and,  above 
iall,  to  get  into  personal  sympathy  with 
eveiy  human  being  with  whom  he  had 
to  do.  He  did  not  find  ttiis  easy.  The 
greatness  of  his  life  is  the  greatness 
of  a  man  whose  sympathies  and  in- 
terests were  always  widening,  because 
he  strove  against  every  kind  of  narrow- 
ness; because  he  was  ruled  by  a  funda- 
mental humility  of  q>irit  which  strove 
to  discern  in  every  mind,  however 
stunted,  something  ot  the  Divine,  and 
to  bring  out  of  every  character,  how- 
ever meagre,  that  element  in  it  wliidi 
Gkyd  must  love. 

/.  HfevOU  Fiffffii. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 
THE     "  PIBD-A-TERRE. " 


Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Oyril  Ashlar. 
The  Byrie,  Welwyn. 

Mrs.  Torr  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Ashlar,  and  would  be  very  glad 
if  he  would  make  out  for  her  some  sim- 
ple plans,  in  his  charming  characteris- 
tic way,  for  a  small  cottage  in  the 
country  which  Mrs.  Torr  is  thinking  of 


building.  To  have  some  audi  plad-d- 
terre  is  so  sweet  The  total  cost  should 
not  be  more  than  £800.  Mrs.  Torr 
would  like  Mr.  Ashlar  to  follow  the 
lines  of  the  cottage  which  he  designed 
for  Mrs.  Prole,  with  whom  Mrs.  Torr 
is  staying.  It  was,  in  fact  Birs.  Prols 
who  gave  her  BCr.  Ashlar's  name  as 
the  very  best  architect  for  the  purpose. 


Lifes  Little  Dificutties. 
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Mr.  Ashlar  to  Mrs.  Torr. 

Dmt  ICadun,— I  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  the  desis:iis  which  yeo  saggest 
in  Tour  letter,  upon  hearing  from  yon 
with  regard  to  one  or  two  points.  In 
the  first  i^ace  I  must  say  that  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  Mrs.  Prole's  cottage 
wonld  not  be  y^y  easy,  as  yon  limit 
me  to  £800,  whereas  Mrs.  Prole's  cot- 
tage cost  £3000.  Again,  I  should  like 
to  know  something  of  the  sitoation, 
whether  on  the  flat  or  on  a  hillside*  and 
the  natnre  of  the  country— sand  or 
chalk,  for  example.  Also  the  number 
of  rooms.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
if  one  of  my  clerks  were  to  come  down 
to  Welwyn  and  talk  the  project  over 
before  we  proceed  farther.  Awaiting 
your  reply,  believe  me^ 

Yours  faithfully, 

Qyril  Ashlar. 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

Sony's  Hotel,  Matk>^ 

Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— Your  letter  Is  a 
great  surprise  to  me.  I  had  no  idea 
that  cottages  could  be  so  ezpensiye  as 
Mrs.  Prole's  seems  to  haye  been;  nor 
do  I  understand  how  so  much  money 
was  spent  on  it  I  am  sure  my  bed- 
room was  bare  enough.  I  always 
bought  that  cottages  cost  only  a  few 
hundreds.  It  would  be  charming  to 
tee  your  clerk,  but  at  present  I  haye 
nowhere  to  receive  him,  being  but  a 
bird  of  passage^  and  the  situation  of  the 
littte  ptod-d-(err9  is  still  undecided.  I 
was  thinking  of  Norfolk,  near  Sand- 
lingham.  Could  you  not  design  a  cot- 
tage that  might  be  put  up  Just  any- 
where, on  any  soil,  and  then  when  I 
had  acquired  the  little  plot  we  could 
adapt  here  and  there  to  suit  the  case? 
There  should  be  three  reception  rooms, 
six  bedrooms  (two  with  dressing- 
rooms),  and  the  usual  oflices.  Of 
course  I  want  a  very  sweet  garden, 
but  that  hardly  concerns  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Agatha  Torr. 


Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  ^ishlar. 
The  Dove  Cote,  Weybridge. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— I  have  Just  c<Hne 
to  this  charming  spot,  where  the  coun- 
try seems  literally  packed  with  nice 
people— Lord  and  Lady  Bgliaton  are 
my  hostess's  neighbors  on  the  west, 
and  Sir  Morrowby  Tew  on  the  east— 
and  I  really  think  I  shall  buy  a  little 
plot  here,  on  a  southern  slope,  among 
the  pine  trees.  The  resin  is  so  helpful 
to  my  asthma. 

The  house  wliere  I  am  staying  has 
very  pretty  white  walls  and  green 
slates.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Swal- 
low. Don't  you  think  you  could  give 
me  something  similar?  Of  course  I 
think  your  system  o^f  roofing  very  de- 
.  lightful,  and  aU  that;  but  Bfr.  Swallow 
has  certainly  made  a  very  attractiye 
little  home,  and  that  is  Just  what  I 
want  to  check  this  grievous  desire  of 
wandering.  Yours  truly, 

Agatha  Torr. 
Mr.  Ashlar  to  Mrs.  Torr. 

(Bxtract) 
.     .     .     Perhaps,  if  you  admire  Mr. 
Swallow's  house  so  much,  it  would  be 
better  if  you  were  to  employ  him.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

"Oicmla,"  Bournemouth. 
Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— How  can  you  so- 
cruelly  misunderstand?  I  would  not 
employ  Mr.  Swallow  for  the  world.  It 
is  you,  and  you  alone*  who  must  de- 
sign me  my  little  home.  Your  letter 
distressed  me  so  much  that  I  left  Wey- 
bridge at  once  and  am  now  at  Boume> 
mouth.  After  all,  perhaps  a  cottage 
by  the  sea  is  the  true  solution.  My 
nerves  are  always  so  mudi  better  by 
the  sea.  My  friend.  Lady  Oorly,  has 
a  little  house  here  with  a  very  attrac- 
tive bay  window,  with  seats  in  it,  and 
a  thatched  roof.  Please  let  me  have 
those  for  certain.  I  am  gcrfng  at  once 
to  make  inquiries  about  a  plot 

Yours  truly, 
Agatha  Torr. 
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Mr.  iMilar  to  MH;  Ton. 
(Bxtntct) 

^  .  .  Only  in  a  yerj  secluded  Bltua- 
tion  iTOUld  thatch  be  desirable  In  any 
<!a8e,  and  I  do  not  care  for  It  even 
then.  In  oider  to  have  something  to 
go  upon  I  am  preparing  plana  of  what 
I  consider  a  serrlce&ble  cottage  of  the 
kind  which  you  asiced  for  in  your 
:flrst  letter,  and  these  will  feadi  you 
in  a  day  or  so  .  .  . 

■ 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

"Oaenla,*'  Bournemouth. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashlar^-MDhandng  this 
morning  to  meet  Mr.  l^ereUth  the  poet, 
he  was  terror-stricken  to  hear  that  I 
intended  to  build.  He  q;>oke  so  feel- 
ingly of  the  horrors  of  scaffblding  and* 
heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  the 
delights  of  an  old  manor  house— per- 
haps eren  moated!— to  which  a  few 
alterations  could  be  made^  that  I  drove 
to  the  station  and  bought  ComUry  Life^ 
and  have  found  in  that  the  very  thing 
I  want  I  have  written  about  it  at 
•once.  So  do  not  go  on  witii  the  plana. 
I  am  so  much  obliged  tor  all  your 
-kindness. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Agatha  Torr. 

Mr.  Ashlar  to  Mrs.  Torr. 

Dear  Madam,— I  regret  to  /uiy  that 
your  letter  came  too  late  to  stop  the 
j>lans^  which  were  posted  to  yoo  last 
night  Believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cyril  Ashlar. 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

Burke'a  Private  Hotel, 
Dorking. 

Dear  Bir.  Ashlar,— The  cost  of  the 
old  house  in  Kent  is  so  prohibitive  that 
I  am  resolved  to  go  back  to  my  origi- 
nal idea,  especially  as  a  very  mterest- 
ing  Irish  doctor  who  is  staying  here 
tells  me  that  old  houses  are  always 
damp. 


I  like  the  plans  very  much,  with  two 
or  three  exc^ptkma.  The  froht  Ova- 
tion seems  to  me  rather  bare.  What 
do  .y<m  flay  to  a  turret  at  one  end?  1 
love  little  roonm  In  turreta—so  medieval 
and  quaint,  and  I  do  not  quite  like  the 
way  the  kitchen  leads  out  of  the  haH. 
Please  make  these  changes.  I  am  in- 
quiring about  a  plot  under  Lelth  HiU, 
with  a  wonderful  southern  view.  The 
sea  is  so  very  dreary  in  the  iHnter. 

Yours  truly, 
Agatha  T6rr. 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

HaiM  Orescent  Hotel,  S.W. 
Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— I  have  a  splendid 
idea,  given  me  by  Mr.  Hilary  the  artist, 
whom  I  met  at  luncheon  here  yester- 
day. Not  a  turret  but  a  loggia.  You 
can  put  it  over  the  dining-room. 

Yours  truly, 
Agatha  Tbrr. 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 
Hans  Orescent  Hotel,  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— I  have  now  finally 
decided,  on  the  advice  of  my  broth^- 
In-law,  whose  Judgment  is  very  sound^ 
to  pitch  my  tent  near  Bath,  which  he 
says  is  both  gay  and  healthy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  very  attractive  country. 
As  this  is  80  far  inland  you  could  do 
away  with  some  of  the  l^igth  and  low- 
ness  of  the  cottage,  which  give  it  per- 
haps rather  a  squalid  air.  The  loggia 
I  fter  most  also  go,  as  there  are  few 
prospecte. 

Yours  truly,  Agatha  Tbrr. 

Mrs.  Torr  to  Mr.  Ashlar. 

Hotel  Qrosvenor,  8.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Ashlar,— Bverything  is  no# 
altered.  Yesterday  I  received  a  proposal 
from  Dr.  Murgatroyd,  and  returned  aii 
answer  in  the  afllrmative;  and  as  Dn 
Murgatroyd  proposes  to  travel  oaa  tiie 
Continent  the  need  for  the  dear  little 
cottage  whi(^  we  have  been  dlscosatng 
in  all  this  very  pleasant  correspondence 
has  now  passed  away.    You  have  been 
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••  ipny  kind,  a&a  I  am  indeed  wmy 
for  any  tronble  which  my  ignorance 
of  soch  matters  as  business  and  arcbi- 
tecture  may  have  given  yon.  My  wed^ 
ding  it  next  week. 

Yours  very  tmly, 

Agatha  Tom 

Brian  Morgatroyd,  M.R.C.S.,  to 
Mr.  Aablar. 

Cap  Martin. 
Dv;  Ifnrgatroyd  washes  to-say  that  In 


the  wiiole  conrse  of  iiis  professional 
career  he  lias  never  met  with  any  thing 
so  barefaced  as  Bir.  Ashlar's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Mnrgatroyd,  demanding  f^es  for 
the  designs  of  a  house  that  has  never 
been  .built,  the  very  ground  for  which 
had  not  even  been  booght  It  will  l^ 
time  enough  for  Mr.  Ashlar  to  send  hi 
his  bill  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  MurgatToyd 
settle  down  in  Bngland  and  their  house 
1^  Gomi^eted. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


B.  P.  Button  &  Co.  are  bringing  out 
a  new  edition  of  ''Ideals  of  the  Bast 
with  Special  Reference  to  the,  Art  of 
Japan"  by  Kakasu  Okakurai  an  ac- 
cepted authority  on  oriental  archaeol- 
ogy and  art 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  Bngland 
among  those  who,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  trade,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  linow,  that  1904  was  not 
a  very  good  book  year.  There  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  reason 
hut  none  as  to  the  fact. 

Hie  London  Times  reports  that  the 
record  of  1904  as  regards  the  quality 
and  importance  of  the  books  published 
was  one  of  mediocrity.  Of  alt  tte 
books  entered  in  its  weekly  lists  and  of 
those  reviewed  in  Its  columns,  number- 
ing altogether  about  5,700,  there  are 
none  of  outstanding  interest  and  im- 
portance, none  which  gives  distinction 
to  the  year,  such  as  Morley's  ''Glad- 
stone" gave  to  1908. 

Samuel  Johnson's  "Prayers  and 
Meditations"  have  been  republished 
wUh  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Augustine 
BirrelL;     These   were   first  published 


during  the  year  following  Johnson's 
death  and  were  re-Issued  half  a  dosen 
times  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  only  twice  since, 
at  Lichfield  in  1860,  and  with  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  "Johnsonian  Miscellanies" 
in  1897.  This  admirable  little  book,  ac- 
cording to  Bbswell,  "evinces  beyond 
all  his  compositions  for  the  pubHc,  and 
all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of 
Johnson." 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  added 
Julius  Caesar  to  their  First  Folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Tbe  edi- 
torial work,  as  in  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series,  is  done  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Heten  A«  Ctert^  wte  Mfted  file 
"Camberwell  Browning."-  Tliis  edition 
not  only  appeals  to  students  of  Shake- 
i^peare  by  its  exact  reproduction  in  vol- 
imies  of  moderate  size  and  cost  of 
the  original  First  Folio  text,  but  the 
typography  and  i^Tesswork,  which  are 
from  the  De  Vinne  Press,  are  of  thid 
clearest  and  daintiest  order  imagina- 
ble. The  aids  to  the  study  of  the  play 
include  literary  illustrations,  a  glossary, 
variorum  readings  and  •  selected  criti- 
cisms. 
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MARSH  MISTS. 

Gimy  mlsta  on  the  manh  to-nigbt 

By  tbe  ter  Ugarlan  waves, 
Asd   liie   Sootbern   exiles   yearn   for 
flight 
Uke  dead  men  in  their  gmyes. 
Tbrosi^  the  cane-fringed  swamp  the 
IMs  moves. 
Wild  longing  in  its  veins^ 
It  tnms  to  the  sun-scorched  land  it 
loves 
And  ite  sand  of  the  desert  plains. 

The  brlijbt  flamingoes  twine  and  twist, 

Bose-fluflhed  upon  the  wind, 
They  fly  like  flow'rs,  thro*  the  creep- 
ing mist, 
That  summer  has  left  behind. 
Thefar  wings  are  urged  by  a  migrant 
force 
That  tnms  their  blood  to  flame, 
With  resistless  power  it  shapes  their 
course 
To  the  strange  land  whence  they 
came. 

Gmy  mists  on  the  marsh  to-night 

By  the  smooth  Ugurlan  seas. 
But  the  ahr  is  astir  with  the  viewless 
flight 
Of  hurrying  refugees. 
They    flutter   and    fly    like    shivering 
ghosts 
From  a  world  that  has  cast  them 
forth, 
Down,  down,  from  the  bitter  coasts 
Of  the  lands  of  the  piercing  North! 


The  lapwing  flees  from  the  forest  snow, 

The  tern  from  Hhe  frozen  lake. 
The  gull  from  the  starved  and  ice* 
ribbed  floe. 
The  swan  from  the  stiffened  iMrake. 
The  redstart  comes  from  the  bleak  hill- 
side. 
The  Jay  from  a  plne^ilad  shore. 
The  mallard  flies  from  the  frost-bound 
tide. 
And  the  robin  from  the  moor. 


Gray  mists  on  Ibe  man^  to-night— 

T%e  iris  faded  lies, 
The  maple  flames  with  autumnal  light, 

The  pungent  sea-ruiAi  dies. 


Tlie  nUd  birds  aosoa^  tii»  wfld  Wids  WK 

On  the  ftoXIgvian  fen,. 
But  the  law  that  urges  them  to  and 

Is  hid  fnmi-  the  eyes  of  men. 

Jtocy  Br&dford  WhiUmgi^ 


'ANmrS  MIRABILIS, 
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Daylight  was  down;  and  up  the  cool 
Bare  heaven  the  moon,  o'er  roof  and 
elm. 

Daughter  of  dusk  most  wonderful. 
Went  mounting  to  her  realm: 

And  night  was  only  half  begun. 

O'er  Bdwardes  Square  in  Kensington. 

A  Sabbath  peace  possessed  her  face. 
An  even  glow  her  bosom  fllled; 

High  in  her  solitary  place- 
The  huntress'  heart  was  stilled. 

With  bow  and  arrows  all  laid  down. 

She  stood  and  lo<^eed  on  dondon  Town. 

Nay!  how  could  sight  of  us  bring  rest 
To  that  fkr^travelled  heart,  and  draw 

The  mirror  of  her  dreaming  breast?— 
Thought  I,  and  gazing,  saw 

Far  up  above  me,  high,  oh  high. 

From  South  to  North  a  heron  fly! 

Oh,  swiftly  answered!    Yonder  flew 
The  wings  of  freedom  and  of  hope: 

Little  of  London  Town  he  knew. 
The  round  horison  was  his  scope! 

High  up  he  sails  and  sees  beneath 

The  glimmering  ponds  of  Hampstead 
Heath, 

Hendon;  and  farther  out  afleld 
Low  water-meads  Ite  In  his  ken. 

And  lonely  po<rfs  by  Harrow  Weald, 
And  solitudes  unloved  of  men. 

Where  he  his  fisher's  spear  dips  down, 

Little  he  cares  for  London  Townt 

So  small,  with  all  its  miles  of  sin. 
Is  London  to  the  grey-blue  bird  I 
A  cuckoo  cried  at  Lincoln's  Inn 

Last  April:  somewhere  else  one  heard 
The  missel-thnish  with  throst  of  gttf,^ 
And  nighttngales  at  Batterseat 

Laurtnee  Hou9mmiK 

TiM  Sp«etator. 
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WHY    JAPAN    WILL    WIN- 


Why  and  how  Japan  is  succeeding  in 
the  war  with  Russia  has  quite  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  Far  Eastern 
questions  in  the  public  mind.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  the  situation 
was  very  different:  then  there  were 
only  a  few  who  admitted  even  to  them- 
selves that  Japan  could  make  any, 
much  less  a  good,  showing  against  her 
gigantic  adversary.  After  the  naval 
successes,  it  was  admitted  that  at  sea 
Japan  could  more  than  hold  her  own; 
but  the  unknown  possibilities  of  the 
military  forces  on  land  were  regarded 
with  doubt.  The  land  campaign  has, 
however,  been  conclusive  enough  to 
convince  even  the  most  obdurate  ad- 
herents of  Russia  that  for  Russia  the 
struggle  is  hopeless,  and  that  all  that 
remains  is  an  honorable  withdrawal  by 
the  Tsar  and  his  (Government  of  their 
former  demands.  There  still  are  to  be 
found  a  few  who,  pointing  to  the  great 
resources— largely  undeveloped— cmd  the 
vast  population— almost  wholly  unedu- 
cated—of Russia  in  Europe  and  in 
Arfa^  declare  that  nothing  can  ultimate- 
ly avail  against  such  power.    But  with 


this  minority  it  is  not  necessary  to  deall 
The  future  must  demonstrate  even  to 
them  that  the  enormously  powerful  and 
aggressive  Russia,  fit  bugbear  for  any 
nation,  must  be  stripped  of  her  military 
panoply  and  given  over  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  peoples  to  learn  wherein 
lies  a  nation's  real  force.  If  they  be 
true  friends  of  Russia,  if  they  feel 
with  the  Russian  people,  they  will  re- 
joice that  there  is  some  hope  of  the 
Russian  nation  fulfilling  its  destiny  Id 
its  true  way,  unhampered  by  the  fet- 
ters Imposed  upon  it  by  a  venial 
bureaucracy  and  an  intolerant  Church. 
That  Russia  has  a  great  future  In  store 
for  her  no  one  can  deny,  and  only  by 
her  own  action  is  the  day  postponed 
when  she  shall  take  the  first 'step  along 
that  path  of  education  which  alone 
can  lead  her  to  ultimate  greatness. 
Without  education  Russia  can  but  be 
an  inverted  pyramid,  without  stability, 
without  any  promise  of  solidarity. 
When  the  head  of  the  Russian  nation, 
be  he  autocratic  Tsar  or  constitutional 
monan^  can  look  over  his  land  and 
see  on  every  side  the  children  of  the 
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country  going  as  freely  to  school  as  do 
those  of  the  United  States  or  Japan, 
then  may  he  take  heart  and  know  that 
Russia  can  for  the  first  time  rightfully 
take  her  place  among  the  foremost  na- 
tions of  the  world.  And  so  it  is  that, 
after  less  than  nine  months  of  war,  the 
question  of  the  day  has  become,  not 
^*Will  Japan  win?"  but  "How  and 
why?"  If  it  be  permitted  to  speak 
paradoxically,  the  answer  is  simply  that 
Japan  will  win  because  she  has  al- 
ready achieved  victory!  This  seeming- 
ly bold  statement  becomes  more  capa- 
ble of  comprehension  when  we  remem- 
ber wbat  are  the  reasons  and  ob- 
jects of  the  war.  It  Is  useless  to  hold 
any  idea  that  Japan  seeks  to  annihilate 
her  enemy,  or  to  crush  Russia  at  home; 
to  occupy  Moscow  or  even  Irkutsk. 
There  has  never  been  any  ground  for 
such  ^opposition,  and  yet  in  this  case 
aione  would  Russia's  greatest  acqulsite, 
territorial  vastness,  be  of  value  to  her. 
There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  an 
Invasion  of  Russia  by  any  Power  would 
be,  must  be,  doomed  to  failure,  except 
under  the  most  exceptional  conditions. 
An  Insane  Government  or  a  nation  led 
Ity  madmen  might  attempt  or  dream  of 
such  a  war,  but  Japan  is  not  governed 
by  madmen.  Far  from  it!  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  the  Japcmese  statesmen 
and  people  as  to  what  the  war  was 
about,  and  what  results  had  to  be  at* 
tained  thereby.  Russian  generals  may 
have  talked  glibly  about  signing  trea- 
ties of  peace  in  Tokio,  but  there  Is  no 
Instance  recorded  of  a  Japanese  vaunt 
of  negotiations  in  the  Russian  capital. 
Japan  went  to  war  with  Russia  for 
certain  definite  reasons,  and  the  ac- 
complishing of  these  she  considers 
should  be  taken  to  constitute  success. 
Japan  stands  in  this  war  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  high  principles  of  Justice, 
freedom,  and  Christian  civilisation. 
8he  stands  for  education  against  igno- 
rance, for  freedom  of  religion  against 


religious  Intolerance.  Truly  she  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  all  that  is  high- 
est in  our  Western  civiliaation,  even 
against  our  wishes  it  would  seem,  so 
difficult  do  the  Western  nations  find  it 
to  keep  up  to  those  principles,  which 
they  profess  their  missionaries  teach, 
and  leave  to  an  Asiatic  country  to  de- 
fend. It  was  of  vital  Interest  for  Japan 
to  secure  Korea  from  the  Russian 
domination  which  was  threatening  It, 
and  also  to  take  such  steps  in  Man- 
churia and  in  Korea  as  should  prevent 
Russia  from  being  able  to  menace 
Japan  permanently.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  question  of  influence  over 
China,  which  depended  on  the  compara- 
tive prestige  of  the  two  nations,  the 
possession  of  Manchuria  largely  decid- 
ing this.  Russia  had  taken  Mancburia, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  from 
China.  If  Japan  could  give  back  to 
China  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  at  least  part  of 
Manchuria,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  nation  would  have  the 
dominating  influence  in  China.  This  Is 
clearly  shown  by  a  letter  of  L4-Hung- 
Chang  published  in  the  Times.  Li- 
Hung-Chang  was  as  thoroughly  Rus- 
sian a  Chinaman  as  any  member  of 
that  nation  can  ever  become  foreign, 
and  yet  the  following  quotation  shows 
that  he  regarded  the  matter  with  an 
undecided  mind.  *'Wait  until  you  can 
be  sure,  and  then  back  the  winner," 
was  his  sage  advice. 

**In  the  event  of  war,"  he  wrote, 
''should  things  take  an  unfavorable 
turn  for  the  Japanese,  it  will  be  our 
business  to  Join  the  Russians  and  help 
them  to  crush  the  Japanese,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
Russia,  who,  retaining  Korea  for  her- 
self, will  give  back  Manchuria  to 
China.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sians are  unable  to  withstand  the 
Japanese,  we  can  Join  with  the  latter 
and  help  them  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
of  Manchuria.  Thus  we  shall  get  back 
Manchuria  without  running  any  grave 
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risks,  whilst  in  present  circomstances 
it  might  be  difficult  for  us  to  recover 
possession  of  it" 

The  Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  it  is 
worth  observing,  agree  with  I*i-Hung- 
Chang. 

It  is  not  difficult,  when  once  it  is 
understood  what  the  war  was  and  is 
about,  and  what  results  were  expected 
by  the  Japanese,  to  see  that  Japan  has 
already  practically  obtained  all  that 
she  is  fighting  for.  Korea  is  under  her 
protection;  Manchuria  proper  has  been 
cleared  of  Russians  to  Mukden;  battle 
after  battle  has  denK>nstrated  to  the 
Chinese  the  superiority  of  Japan,  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  immediate 
peril  to  Japan  of  Russia  as  an  armed 
neighbor  has  been  rendered  very  slight. 
And,  strive  how  she  will,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Russia  can 
undo  any  of  these  things.  In  the  field 
nothing  more  can  be  done  by  Russia 
except  under  very  different  conditions. 
Oyama  and  Kuropatkin  south  of  Muk- 
den have  settled  finally  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  Russian  advance 
south.  Such  an  advance  would  only 
have  a  chance  of  success  were  Kuro- 
patkin able  to  dispose  of  such  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  numbers 
as  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Rus- 
sia to  send  and  to  maintain  in  Man- 
churia. The  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
of  the  Japanese  successes  may  be 
Judged  by  the  nonchalant  way  in  which 
the  Chinese  Government  dealt  with  M. 
Le8sar*s  protest  against  the  seizure  of 
the  Russian  destroyer  at  Chifu.  Espe- 
cially efllcaclous  has  been  the  slow  but 
sure  reduction  of  Port  Arthur,  because 
here  a  question  of  principle  is  involved. 
The  Peldng  correspondent  of  the  Times 
also  l)ear8  testimony  to  the  commercial 
part  of  Japan's  victory:— 

The  Japanese  have  certainly  obtained 
a  position  In  the  empire  superior  to 
that  secured  by  any  other  nation. 
Japanese  agents  are  active  in  all  the 


provinces,  and  Japanese  travellers  are 
to  be  met  with  even  in  such  remote 
provinces  as  Yunnan  and  Sze-chuan, 
and  right  away  in  Kashgaria.  Chinese 
are  also  proceeding  in  large  numbers 
to  Japan,  and  nearly  every  week  we 
hear  of  the  departure  of  fresh  batches 
of  students,  many  of  them  of  a  su- 
perior class,  well  born  and  well  con- 
nected. There  is  also  a  continuous  im- 
migration of  Japanese  into  China.  The 
Chinese  at  present  are  more  closely  in 
contact  with  the  Japanese  than  with 
any  other  foreigners. 

As  far  as  the  military  part  of  the  war 
is  concerned,  Japan  can  more  than  hold 
her  own  with  Russia.  There  may  be 
talk  of  second  and  third  Russian 
armies,  but  Japan  can  raise  man  for 
man  with  her  adversary,  and  can 
place  the  men  in  the  field  in  a  fourth 
of  the  time.  She  need  thus  never  de- 
spatch her  extra  troops  until  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  some  time  on  the  way 
—a  considerable  saving.  Above  all, 
she  can  feed  all  her  troops,  even  should 
she  place  a  million  men  in  the  field.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Russia  can  feed 
and  maintain  500,000  men. 

Dissension  in  high  quarters  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  absolute  failure  of 
the  Russian  strategy.  Mr.  Millard,  an 
American  correspondent  who  has  been 
with  the  Russian  Manchurian  army 
since  the  war  began,  wrote  In  July:— 

The  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  has 
had  more  handicaps  than  numerical 
weakness,  a  strategically  difficult  posi- 
tion, and  a  lack  of  support  in  certain 
high  quarters.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  of  late  his  temper  has 
become  so  irritable  that  even  his  chief 
lieutenants  hesitate  to  approach  him. 
As  for  General  Kuropatkin's  relations 
with  the  Viceroy,  they  are  no  longer 
even  outwardly  amiable.  All  pretence 
has  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole 
army  knows  that  the  Commanding 
General  and  the  Viceroy  hold  no  com- 
munication with  each  other  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  will 
readily  be  understood,  this  knowledge 
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does  not  tend  to  Increase  the  general 

Writing  upon  the  Russian  chances  of 
success,  Mr.  Millard  said:— 

The  b^finnlng  of  the  raiiiy  season 
finds  the  Russian  army  still  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage,  and  with  no  very 
promising  proq>ect,  that  I  can  see,  of 
any  material  improvement  by  the  time 
operations  are  resumed.  There  seems 
little  probability  that  General  Kuropat- 
kin  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  his  opponents  for 
many  months  to  come,  if  ever.  And 
until  he  does  gain  such  superiority  he 
wiil  have  to  remain  on.  the  defensive, 
In  a  situation  more  or  less  difficult  from 
a  military  standpoint.  .  .  . 

It  is  entirely  too  soon  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  war,  but  the  man  who 
can  feel  optimistic  over  the  prospects 
for  the  success  of  the  Russian  army 
In  Manchuria  must  give  greater  credit 
to  favorable  staff  reports  than  I,  after 
some  months  on  the  scene,  am^  able  to 
do. 

The  value  of  this  evidence  from  within 
the  Russian  army,  by  a  man  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  Command- 
er-in-Chief, and  who   had  seen  three 
months  of  the  war  when  he  wrote,  is 
great    If  necessary,  there  Is  also  much 
evidence  from  other  sources  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  succeeding  in  the  future  where 
they   have   failed   in   the   past     The 
letters  of  the  late  General  Count  Keller 
contain  much   information  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army.    He  wrote  that 
whole  regiments  were  without  uniforms 
or  pn^>er  dothes,  others  had  no  boots, 
the  deficiency  of  the  sanitary  anange- 
ments  was   appalling,   and   confusion 
was  general.     Another  officer's  letters 
from  the  front  contained  the  following 
pregnant  passage:— 

Given  equal  numbers  on  either  side, 
there  is  on  our  part— on  the  staff,  at 
any  rate— no  hope  of  absolute  and  in- 


disputable victory  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment  to  attack 
at  Tuirencheng,  and  after  the  terrible 
havoc  wrought  by  the  Japanese  artil- 
lery at  Wafangkau. 

Evidence  mi^fht  be  piled  upon  evidence. 
As  far  as  stores  are  concerned,  what 
can  be  hoped  from  a  country  wherein 
there  is  always  doubt  felt  as  to  whether 
a  letter  posted  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion or  not?    How  much  more  uncer- 
tain must  be  the  carriage  of  all  kinds 
of    stores    over    thousands    of    miles! 
Even  the  Red  Cross  supplies  paid  fx>x 
by  the  Imperial  family  are  reported  to 
have  been  tampered  with.     This  un- 
certainty of  integrity  in  the  supply  of 
munitions  is  in  itself  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  Russian  armies.    Corruption 
amongst  contractors  in  Russia  seems 
to  be  almost  as  rife  as  it  was  in  China 
before  the  war  of  1894.    It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  remarkable  refutation  of 
the  current  stories  of  Japanese  lack  of 
commercial  morality  that  there  has  not 
been  from  first  to  last  even  the  breath 
of  a   suspicion   of   dishonest   dealing 
amongst  the  Government  contractors. 
This  crowning  proof  should  demolish 
for  good  and  all  what  has  at  best  been 
only    an    accusation    based    on    past 
conditions.    As  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  troops,  there  is 
a  universal  chorus  of  praise.     Every- 
thing is  of  the  best,  and  best  of  all  is 
the  human  unit    There  has  been  in  the 
past  carping  criticism,  largely  due  to  the 
despatches  of  unhappy  war  correspond- 
ents, of  the  generalship;  but  the  last 
battles  have  effectually  removed  this 
unjust  reproach.    To  those  who  cried 
out  against  the  apparent  slowness  of 
the  Japanese  movements,  the  success 
of  the  armies  under  Marquis  Oyama  is 
sufficient  answer.     Beyond  the  neces- 
sary precaution  which  is  the  foundation 
of  sure   success,   the  totally  different 
topographical  conditions  render  It  quite 
impossible  to  judge  this  war  by  the 
standard    of    others.      In    Manchuria 
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there  are  no  roads,  there  are  liter- 
ally thousands  of  watercoiirses  to  be 
crossed,  the  rain  transforms  the  plains 
into  seas  of  mod,  and  the  hills  are  so 
arduous  that  the  Russian  artillery 
found  it  impossil>le  duriog  times  of 
peace,  when  brigand-hunting  formed 
the  sole  diyersion,  to  avoid  working 
their  horses  to  death  in  a  twonlays* 
march. 

Although  Japan  has  practically  won 
all  that  she  is  fighting  for,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  war  will  cease  in 
the  immediate  future.  No  nation  hum- 
bled in  its  militaiy  pride  likes  to  make 
peace;  and  so  there  is  every  possiblity 
that  Russia  will  c<mtinue  to  make  war 
although  she  has  no  chance  of  success. 
That  the  Japanese  regard  a  long  war 
as  at  least  probable  may  be  gathered 
both  from  their  preparations  and  from 
the  message  of  the  Japanese  Emperor 
to  his  people,  which  runs:— 

Since  the  commenoement  of  hostili- 
ties our  army  and  navy  have  displayed 
<on^icuous  loyalty  and  bravery,  and 
with  the  officials  and  people,  with  united 
minds,  complying  with  our  Instructions, 
we  have  hitherto  steadily  advanced  by 
progressive  steps. 

Nevertheless,  our  prospects  of  final 
success  are  still  distant.  I  earnestly 
lK^>e  that  the  sincerity  of  the  national 
^irit  will  enable  us  to  realize  our  final 
object 

This  message  is  a  distinct  contrast  to 
the  bombastic  proclamation  with  which 
the  Russian  Government  burdened 
Kur(q;Mit]Lin  on  the  eve  of  his  attempt 
to  retake  Liao-yang.  Granted  that  the 
war  will  drag  on  its  course  through 
weary  months,  until  Russia  finally 
comes  to  see  the  uselessness  of  it  all, 
it  then  becomes  of  interest  to  examine 
how  the  two  nations  are  fitted  finan- 
cially, nationally,  and  economically  for 
this  test 

First  and  foremost,  the  Japanese 
have  the  enormous  advantage  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 


nation  is  unanimous  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  the  war,  and  full  of  determina- 
tion to  carry  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation.     On    the    other    side,    even 
amongst  the  people  of  Russian  blood, 
there  are  many  who  would  rejoice  were 
the  war  to  terminate,  even  without  any 
Russian  victory.    Then  the  conquered 
races  situated  within  the  Empire,  the 
Poles,  the  Finns,  the   Georgians,  the 
Armenians,  all  these  look  upon  Russia's 
defeat    as    the    forerunner    of    better 
things  for  them.     Hopes  of  ffeedom 
are  aroused,  and  these  subject  races 
cannot  be  numbered  amongst  the  re- 
sources of  Russia.    Those  resources  of 
Russia  !~how  much  is  q;>oken  of  them, 
and  how  little  is  seen!   They  remind  us 
of  the  Humbert  millions  in  the  famous 
safe.     The  fable  of  the  mountain  in 
labor  producing  a  mouse  has  its  count- 
erpart in  Russia  striving  with  this  war. 
And  the  unfortunate   Russian   mouse 
has  to  run  several  thousands  of  miles 
before  it  can  get  to  work.    A  divided 
people    against   a    people    unanimous 
means  everything  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  in  this  respect  Japan  holds  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  hard  to  over-estinuite. 
Then,  again,  the  relative  cost  of  the 
war  must  not  be  forgotten.     Russia's 
bill  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Japan,  and  she  has  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  being  sure  that  much  of  the 
money    spent    does    not    go   into   the 
hands    of    fraululent    contractors    or 
officials.    This  freedom  from  corruption 
is   another  strong  point   in  favor  of 
Japan.     A  well-known  authority  upon 
Russia  wrote  recently:— 

The  war  is  a  terrible  drain  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Empire.  The 
savings  of  a  number  of  years  are  being 
lavished  in  the  span  of  a  few  months, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  a  cheque  has 
to  be  drawn  upon  future  economy.  It 
is  roughly  calculated  that  during  the 
first  five  months  the  needs  of  the  cam- 
paign have  swallowed  up  $431,014,668. 
In  order  to  realize  what  this  sum 
means,  one  would  do  well  to  remember 
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that  it  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  receipts 
taken  by  the  State  from  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  one  year  of  war  must  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  equal  to  at  least 
twice  the  revenue  obtained  by  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  of  taxation. 
But  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  ad- 
ministration continue  and  have  also  to 
be  met,  it  follows  that  during  one  year 
of  war  the  Government  must  spend 
three  times  more  than  it  receives  from 

the  population  during  that  time. 

• 

Baron  Kaneko,  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  as  affecting  Japan,  writes:— 

As  the  fixed  monthly  revenue  of  the 
Japanese  Government  ranges  all  the 
way  from  £1,900,000  to  £6,400,000,  and 
as  our  war  expenditure  for  this  present 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  £8,190,000 
monthly,  it  is  obvious  that  Japan  ca^ 
easily  support  the  financial  burden  of 
the  war,  and  will  be  able,  from  its 
financial  resources,  to  tide  the  country 
over  any  difficuUy  In  the  near  future. 

The  Russian  Government,  again,  Is 
loaded  with  foreign  debts,  no  less  than 
£36,000,000  being  borrowed  in  the  three 
years  1900-1903  alone.  The  total  sum 
of  money  borrowed  by  Russia  from 
France  even  is  enough  to  make  the 
thrifty  French  Investor  lEAiudder  and 
pray  that  Russia  may  never  be  forced 
to  repudiate  her  debts.  In  Japan  the 
case  is  very  different.  A  Japanese 
writer  states  that:— 

From  the  year  1870,  the  date  of  our 
first  national  loan,  to  the  date  of  the 
loan  of  £30,000,000  for  the  war  expen- 
diture, issued  the  present  year,  the 
gross  total  of  our  loans  has  aggregated 
the  sum  of  £86,500,000  outstanding  in 
foreign  and  home  markets,  a  sum 
which  in  amount  is  about  three  times 
the  national  revenue  of  Japan. 

Now,  what  of  other  countries? 
France,  for  example,  has  a  national 
loan  more  than  eight  times  the  annual 
revenue  of  that  country;  Italy  has  a 
national  loan  equivalent  to  seven  years 
of  its  revenue;  in  the  case  of  England, 
the  national  loan  represents  about  five 


years  of  the  Government's  income; 
with  the  United  States,  nearly  four 
times  the  total  revenue  equals  the 
amount  of  the  national  loan. 

Japan's  entire  national  debts  are  but 
three  times  the  national  income,  and 
only  amount  to  some  thirty-five  shil- 
lings per  capita.  The  Russian  authority 
quoted  above  deals  also  with  other 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  war.  He 
says:— 

In  Russia  pVoper,  the  symptoms  of 
the  crisis  are  many  and  alarming. 
Even  in  the  two  capitals,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  scarcity  of  money, 
stagnation  of  trade,  bankruptcy,  and 
a  large  increase  of  the  contingent  of 
able-bodied  paupers,  beggars,  and 
thieves  mark  some  of  the  most  obvious 
consequences  of  the  war,  and  as  yet, 
unhi^pily,  the  high-water  mark  of 
destitution  has  not  by  any  means  been 
reached.  .  .  .  When  a  campaign  direct- 
ly cripples  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise,  the  effects  are  much  worse 
than  those  which  the  war  itself  brings 
in  the  form  of  unproductive  outlay. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Russian  industry  and  commerce  are 
very  largely  built  up  on  credit,  so  that 
a  war,  which  above  all  other  things 
disturbs  credit.  Is  bound  to  have  a  dis- 
concerting effect  on  all  branches  of 
business.  That  the  war  has  really  only 
hastened  on  economic  troubles  in  Rus- 
sia which  promised  to  cripple  her  most 
effectually,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following: 

But  the  greatest  danger  to  Russian 
finances  lies  not  so  much  in  any  of  the 
transitory  difficulties  which  the  cam- 
paign against  Japan  has  created  as  in 
the  chronic  poverty  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, who  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
serfdom  prevailed,  the  life  of  the  av- 
erage peasant  was  relatively  tolerable. 
He  dweit  in  airy  rooms  adequately  fur- 
nished, and  owned  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  Wood  for  fuel  could  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  he  i>06ses8ed 
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the  needful  materials  to  make  bis  own 
clothinsr»  boots  and  bed-coverings.  To- 
day, he  lives  in  the  smoky  room  of  a 
sqnaUd  hut,  which  he  shares  with  any 
fonr-footed  animals  he  may  possess,  and 
for  all  the  expenses  of  bringing  up  his 
family,  tilling  his  land,  repairing  his 
dwelling,  and  paying  rates  and  taxes 
he  disposes  at  most  of  sixpence  a  day. 
On  food  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children  he  can  generally,  bat  not  al- 
ways, spend  three-halfpence  a  day. 
The  difflcalty  not  of  increasing  the 
taxes  of  such  a  man,  but  of  maintain- 
ing them  much  longer  at  their  present 
level,  is  too  manifest  to  need  pointing 
out.  It  is  in  this  chronic  impoverish- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, and  not  in  the  acute  crisis  brought 
on  by  the  war.  that  those  who  know 
Russia  best  discern  the  source  of  the 
coming  troubles,  economic  and  other, 
which  they  foresee  but  cannot  prevent 

Thus  the  Russian  Government  has  to 
face  the  problem  of  how  to  promote 
solidarity,  to  increase  taxation,  and  to 
spend  more  money  than  can  be  re- 
ceived, without  breaking  down  under 
the  strain.  The  very  economies  ef- 
fected in  the  Russian  Budget  bring 
disaster,  since  they  have  had  as  a  re- 
sult the  throwing  out  of  work  in  many 
districts  of  thousands  of  men.  The 
most  vital  point  in  the  whole  Russian 
economic  situation  to-day  is  that,  even 
were  the  peasants  anxious  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  more  taxes.  That  this 
is  no  idle  statement  may  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  In  one  of  the  pros- 
perous districts  of  Russia  the  District 
Council  reported,  after  investigation, 
that  "The  economic  state  of  the  peas- 
antry is  so  straitened  that  further 
taxation  Is  impossible  without  facing 
the  risk  of  utterly  ruining  agriculture.'* 

In  this  same  district  it  was  found 
that  the  peasant  families  were  often 
paying  as  much  as  84  per  cent  of 
their  incomes  in  taxes,  15  per  cent,  of 
which  was  in  indirect  taxation. 

Already    there   are    rumors    that    it 


nmy  be  necessary  for  the  Russian 
Government  to  draw  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  T^is  may 
well  be  a  mere  idle  tale,  but  should  it 
prove  to  have  any  foundation,  no 
greater  confession  of  weakness  could 
be  made.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
foreign  loans  will  be  resorted  to  before 
the  revenues  of  the  Church;  but  foreign 
loans  mean  adding  to  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure, already  unbearably  heavy. 

In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple are  comparatively  lightly  taxed,  the 
loans  are  low,  and  there  Is  no  difficulty 
to  be  foreseen  in  the  way  of  increasing 
taxes  and  raising  further  loans.  The 
most  recent  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  war  was  made  by  Count 
Oknma,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressives. Although  it  is  not  xMssible 
to  regard  his  figures  as  absolutely  ac- 
curate, the  Japanese  people  rejoice  at 
this  evidence  of  optimism  from  one 
whose  position  has  too  often  induced 
pessimism.    Count  Okuma  said:— 

If  the  war  lasts  two  years  more  the 
total  cost  to  Japan  will  probably  be 
from  1,200  to  1.300  miUion  yen  (£120,- 
000,000  to  £130,000,000).  Therefore, 
together  with  the  present  debt 
and  the  cost  of  po«t  beUum  under- 
takings, the  country's  liabilities 
would  aggregate  2,000  million  yen 
(£200,000,000),  which  would  neverthe- 
less amount  to  only  40  yen  (£4)  a  head 
of  the  population,  whereas  the  Russian 
war  outlays  would  approximate  to 
4,000  to  5,000  mUUons  (£400,000,000  to 
£500,000.000). 

As  a  means  of  gauging  the  amount  of 
indebtedness  which  such  a  cost  would 
mean,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  one 
of  the  Australian  States  a  measure  was 
regarded  as  a  decided  step  towards 
retrenchment  which  proposed  to  limit 
the  borrowing  to  a  sum  which  repre- 
sented 20s.  per  head  per  annum!  Am? 
with  regard  to  the  actual  expense 
of  the  war,  not  the  relative  cost,  a  very 
significant  point  was  brought  out  in 
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a  letter  to  the  QVobe  by  an  old  resident 
in  Japan.    He  wrote:— 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  tbat 
this  enormous  sum  of  money  will  be 
lost  to  Japan.  This  is  the  amount  that 
the  Japanese  Government  expect  to 
spend,  bat  the  bulk  of  it  will  remain 
in  the  country.  Japan  manufactures 
all  her  field  guns  and  their  equipments, 
rifles  and  small  arms,  accoutrements, 
saddles,  boots,  clothing,  blankets,  &c. 
All  ammunition  is  made  at  home,  and 
many  of  the  ingredients  are  found  in 
the  country,  such  as  camphor,  sulphur, 
&c.  All  her  field  telegraph  is  supplied 
at  home;  copper  she  has  in  abundance. 
Nearly  all  the  food  required  for  the 
army  is  grown  In  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tinned  meats,  but 
the  Japanese  soldier  prefers  fish,  and 
there  are  large  salmon  canneries  in  the 
Hokkaido.  Of  ponies  and  horses,  up 
to  the  time  I  left,  the  supply  was  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Japan  has 
plenty  of  transports,  drawn  from  her 
own  mercantile  marine;  and  for  these 
she  has  an  abundance  of  steam  coal. 
For  her  warships,  however,  she  pre- 
fers Cardiff  coal,  as  it  gives  better 
results.  She  has  her  own  docks  and 
repairing  and  building  yards,  and  with 
all  the  skilled  labor  required  it  is  not 
necessary  to  import  highly-paid  foreign 
workmen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
is  busily  engaged  in  building  cruisera 
and  destroyers. 

From  all  this  It  can  be  plainly  seen 
that  Japan  is  practically  self-sufllcient, 
she  having  only  to  import  such  raw 
materials  as  steel,  iron,  lead,  wool,  &c. 
Therefore  the  only  money  lost  to  the 
country  will  be  the  cost  of  native  coolie 
labor  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  for  rail- 
way work  in  Manchuria  and  other  in- 
cldentals. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
1ms  been  afforded  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  months  of  the  war  itself  the 
deposits  in  the  Japanese  Post  Ofllce 
savings  banks  have  largely  increased. 
Thus  the  great  expenditures  are  caus- 
ing much  more  money  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
tbat  over  70  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
ture is  spent  in  Japan. 


Baron  Kaneko  thus  sums  up  the 
economic  fuid  financial  conditions  of 
Japan  lo- 
in a  comparatively  brief  space  of 
time  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity;  the  national  revenues  have 
advanced  in  amount  literally  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  our  financial  condition 
and  iHTOspects,  even  though  we  are 
carrying  on  a  costly  war,  were  never 
so  good  as  at  present;  and  firmly 
guiding  her  ship  of  state  through  the 
problems  of  the  moment,  Japan  has 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  smooth 
and  prosp«x>us  voyage  for  the  future 
of  her  national  life.  Already  the  faith 
of  the  Japanese  people  in  that  future 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Government  planned  to  issue  exchequer 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000 
they  responded  with  the  offer  of  four 
or  five  times  that  amount,  and  in  place 
of  the  minimum  rate  of  application, 
fixed  by  the  Government  at  05  yen, 
showed  their  willln^ess  to  contribute 
a  much  larger  sum.  This  of  itself 
shows  how  patriotic  the  Japanese  real- 
ly are,  but  it  also  indicates  something 
more,  for  as  patriotic  feeling  canfiot 
be  manifested  in  such  a  matter  unless 
there  is  enough  money  forthcoming, 
the  taking  up  of  bonds  on  such  liberal 
terms  reveals  the  existence  of  a  people 
on  whose  thrift— a  priceless  national 
possession—the  Government  of  Japan 
can  always  depend.  ...  In  all  this 
patriotism  there  is  an  dement  of  volun- 
tary retrenchment,  not  to  say  self-sac- 
rifice. Not  only  have  our  people  felt 
encouraged  to  engage  more  extensive- 
ly in  industrial  enterprises— tbey  have 
freely  given  up  what  is  known  as 
*iuxurious  expenditure,"  and  have  re- 
ported to  not  a  few  of  the  practical 
economies  of  life  as  a  means  of  ena- 
bling them  to  contribute  all  the  more  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war..  It  is  there- 
fore In  the  self-confidence  born  of 
economic  strength  that  the  Japanese 
people  have  encouraged  their  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  this  war  to  Its  con- 
clusion utterly  regardless  of  financial 
considerations  and  of  what  the  opera- 
tions may  cost  They  have  deter- 
mined, should  it  become  necessary,  to 
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rsp^d  the  whole  of  the  national  wealth 
in  realising  the  objects  for  which  hos- 
tilltiea  were  begun.  They  have  self- 
reliance  enon^  to  feel  that,  should 
the  war  be  prolonged  for  three,  or  even 
five,  jears  more,  Japan  will  be  strong 
enongh  to  respond  to  Its  most  exacting 
demands  upon  her  economic  and  flnan- 
<cial  resonroeB. 

Both  nations  may  be  determined  to 
flght  to  the  last  man,  and  to  spend  their 
last  penny  in  carrying  on  the  war;  bot 
the  Japanese  last  penny  Is  much  less 
imminent  than  the  Russian  one,  and  It 
Js  probable  that  neither  nation  will 
reach  anything  like  the  last  man.  As 
Japan  has  won  the  war  on  sea  and  on 
land,  so  she  has  in  advance  won  the 
flnsnctal  battle.  By  wise  and  foresee- 
ing measures  of  taxation  and  finance, 
Japan  has  prepared  for  this  war  as 
thoroughly  in  her  Ministry  of  Finance 
18  in  her  Ministries  of  Marine  and  of 
Army. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  Rus- 
sia has  lost,  and  will  continue  to  lose, 
not  so  much  perhaps  because  of  the  su- 
periority of  ber  adversaries,  although 
there  is  sufiBclent  proof  of  this,  but  for 
the  following  reasons— lack  of  prepara- 
tion, lack  of  plans,  lack  of  unanimity 
as  a  goTemment  or  as  a  nation:  all 
these  are  enormous  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  success.  The  distance  from  the 
base  in  Russia,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  officers,  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  even  in  the 
highest  quarters,  the  loss  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  which  the  Baltic 
Fleet  will  never  restore  to  Russia; 
these,  added  to  the  list  given  above, 
render  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  suc- 
ceed. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Japan,  lying  far  away  from  any  other 
lint-class  Power,  can  reduce  herself 
to  the  last  straits  with  comparative 
impunity,  whereas  Russia  is  sufficiently 

Tkt  Portnlfttlj    Beriew. 


near  other  Powers  for  her  to  regard 
a  serious  weakening  as  an  almost  fatal 
event,  l^e  Siberian  line  has  Indeed 
proved  the  n^ie  by  which  Russia  has 
hanged  herself,  and  the  sooner  her 
rulers  or  friends  decide  to  cut  her  down 
and  revive  her  the  m<Nre  the  world 
should  rejoice.  Russia  has  been  defeated 
as  much  by  circumstances  as  by  the 
Japanese.  Over  the  circumstances  she 
can  well  plead  that  she  has  no  control, 
but  that  does  not  excuse  her  culpable 
Ignorance  In  overlooking  their  exist- 
ence. In  many  ways  Russia  Is  to  be 
pitied,  and  many  worse  things  might 
happen  than  a  cordial  understanding 
between  England  and  Japan  on  the 
one  hand,  and  France  and  a  chastened 
Russia  on  the  other.  The  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  en^itnit  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  On  both  sides  one 
of  the  nations  would  come  chastened 
in  spirit— England  by  the  South  African 
war,  and  Russia  by  the  war  with 
Japan.  Such  an  entente  would  make 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Russia  Is 
much  less  of  a  danger  to  the  British 
E^mpire  than  is  Germany,  and  if,  after 
the  war,  Russia  were  to  seek  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  with  Japan,  her  ally, 
the  idea  might  well  be  entertained. 
But  the  wish  must  come  from  Russia 
to  both  the  allies;  any  idea  that  Japan 
would  throw  over  her  ally  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  Russia,  as  suggested 
by  the  Master  of  EUibank  in  his  singu- 
larly ill-Advised  letter  in  the  Times,  is 
so  absurd  that  Baron  Suyematsu's  an- 
swering letter  was  scarcely  needed.  We 
may  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
attempt  even  to  keep  only  to  the  letter 
of  the  alliance  by  our  ally,  however 
events  might  arise  which  would  render 
f^uch  a  course  advantageous  to  Japan. 
Japan  is  a  sincere,  honest  nation,  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  sets 
an  example  which  other  nations  would 
do  well  to  follow. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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MAETERLINCK    AS    A    REFORMER    OF    THE    DRAMA, 


MfleterHnck,  after  writing  his  first 
volume  of  verses,  called  Berrts  dhaudes, 
a  fev^  poems  published  in  Pamaase  de 
la  feune  Belgique,  and  then  a  volume  of 
ballads  and  songs,  La  quenouUle  et  la 
beswe,  passed  into  the  field  of  drama 
and,  but  for  some  prose  v^ritlng,  has 
remained  faithful  to  that  literary  fonn 
ever  since. 

As  to  the  real  causes  of  that  change, 
he  alone  could  say  anything  authentic. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Belgian 
poet-dramatist  thought  that  the  antithe- 
sis between  infinity  and  limitation— the 
continual  friction  of  those  two  sides  of 
human  nature  in  endless  shapes  and 
combinations,  furnished  by  the  variety 
of  the  phenomena  of  infinite  existence 
in  sensuous  life,— could  be  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  dramatic  form,  which 
serves  to  render  internal  confilcts  in  the 
broadest  way,  to  picture  them  better 
than  could  be  done  by  epic  or  lyric 
poetry.  That  change,  however,  was 
not  so  essential  with  Maeteriinck  as  it 
would  be  with  any  other  poet,  on  ac- 
count of  his  original  views  on  the 
theatre  and  the  drama.  "Art,"  he 
says, 

is  a  temporary  mask,  under  which  the 
unknown  without  a  face  puzzles  us. 
It  is  the  substance  of  eternity,  intro- 
duced witliin  us  by  a  distillation  of  in- 
finity. It  is  the  honey  of  eternity, 
taken  from  a  flower  which  we  do  not 
see.  A  dramatic  poem  was  a  work  of 
art,  and  bore  the  charming  characteris- 
tics of  such  a  work,  but  a  show  on  the 
stage  suddenly  frightened  the  swans 
from  the  pond,  and  threw  the  pearls 
into  bottomless  depths:  the  mystic 
transparency  of  a  work  of  art  disap- 
peared. King  Leiar,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet  should  not 
be  performed.  Something  of  Hamlet 
dies  as  soon  as  we  see  him  dying  on  the 
stage.  The  ghost  of  the  actor  has  de- 
throned him,  and  from  that  moment 


we  are  unable  to  drive  away  the  usuip- 
er  from  our  dream.  We  (^;>en  the  book, 
the  former  prince  does  not  return;  al- 
most all  the  inward  voices  that  used 
to  bring  him  forth  have  died  out. 

The  stage  is  a  place  where  master- 
pieces die;  for  the  production  of  a 
masterpiece  by  means  of  accidental 
and  human  elements  has  something 
antinomic  in  itself.  Every  masterpiece 
is  a  symbol,  and  a  symbol  cannot  bear 
the  active  presence  of  a  man.  There 
is  continual  discord  between  the  forces 
of  a  symbol  and  the  forces  of  a  man; 
the  symbol  T>f  a  poem  is  the  centre,  the 
rays  of  which  stretch  into  infinity;  and 
these  rays,  as  long  as  they  come  from 
a  masterpiece,  have  an  importance  that 
is  limited  only  by  the  might  of  an  ^e 
following  them.  But  an  actor's  eye 
oversteps  the  sphere  of  the  symbol. 
In  the  passive  subject  of  a  poem  (the 
spectator)  there  appears  a  phenomenon 
of  polarization;  he  does  not  any  more 
see  the  diverging  rays,  he  sees  only  the 
converging  ones;  an  accidental  thing 
spoiled  the  symbol,  and  the  masterpiece 
in  its  essence  was  dead  during  the 
whole  time  of  that  presence.  The 
Greeks  felt  that  antinomy,  and  their 
masks,  which  seem  incomprehensible 
to  us,  served  to  smooth  down  the 
presence  of  the  man  and  to  facilitate 
the  symbol.  During  the  Elizabethan 
time  the  recitation  was  melopoeian,  the 
acting  conventional  and  the  stage  sym- 
bolic. It  was  about  the  same  in  Louis 
Xrv.'s  time. 

The  poem  begins  to  retreat  into  shad- 
ow as  the  man  comes  forth.  A  poem 
wishes  to  rescue  us  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  senses  and  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  past  and  future; 
man  acts  only  on  our  senses  and  exists 
only  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  attenuate 
that  preponderance  of  past  and  future 
by  interesting  us  exclusively  in  the  mo- 
ment at  which  he  speaks.  If  man 
enters  on  the  stage  with  all  his  facul- 
ties and  his  whole  freedom,  if  his 
voice,  gestures,  attitude  are  not  veiled 
by  a  great  number  of  synthetic  condi- 
tions, if  even  for  a  moment  the  human 
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being  appears  such  as  he  is,  there  is 
not  a  poem  in  this  world  which  could 
stand  that  event  In  that  moment,  the 
spectacle  of  the  poem  is  interrupted 
and  we  are  present  at  some  scene  of 
outward  life. 

When  man  oversteps  the  limits  of 
a  poem,  the  gigantic  poem  of  his  pres- 
ence overshadows  everjrthing  round 
him. 

A  poem  which  I  see  on  the  stage 
seems  to  me  always  a  lie;  in  everyday 
life  I  must  see  man,  who  speaks  to  me, 
because  the  majority  of  his  words  have 
no  meaning  at  all  without  his  presence; 
a  poem  on  the  contrary,  is  a  gathering 
of  such  unusual  words,  that  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  poet  is  connected  with  them 
for  ever;  one  cannot  free  from  volun- 
tary alavery  a  soul  dearer  than  others, 
In  order  to  replace  it  by  the  manifesta- 
tions of  another  soul,  almost  always  in- 
slgniflcaht,  for  in  that  moment  it  is 
impossible  to  assimilate  those  nmnifes- 
tations.^ 

I 

The  essay  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  shows  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Maeterlinck's  poetical  eestheto 
ics;  it  marks,  in  general  but  positive 
words,  the  tendencies  of  the  symbolic 
drama;  it  emphasizes  the  unfitness  of 
those  means  which  the  modem  theatre 
uses  to  reproduce  dramatic  poems  and 
explains  all  the  i>eculiarities  which  may 
strike  ns  in  Maeterlinck's  plays. 

Every  poetical  work,  and  therefore 
a  drama  as  well,  ought  to  be  "a  tem- 
ple of  dreams."  But  the  dream  is  only 
possible  where  the  flight  of  imagination 
is  not  limited  by  narrow  bounds;  so 
that  the  poet  does  not  limit  his  work, 
but  leaves  to  the  spirit  of  the  reader 
a  free  field,  where  boundless  horizons 
open  beyond  the  picture  Itself,  and 
where  the  work  contains  a  symbol 
clothed  in  a  piece  of  infinity,  if  one 
may  put  it  so. 

Therefore  the  interior  depth,  hidden 
at  the  bottom  of  infinity,  is,  according 
to    Maeterlinck,    the    most    imi>ortant 
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and  the  principal  source  of  poetical 
beauty.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
most  logical  definition  of  the  beautiful. 
After  the  downfall  of  all  ideas  and 
definitions  of  absolute  beauty,  and  in 
presence  of  the  necessity  of  a  criterion 
for  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art, 
Maeterlinck's  measure  for  the  beauti- 
ful seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  one 
can  put  against  the  positive  and  d 
posteriori  view  which  indeed  decides 
nothing.  Maeterlinck's  criterion  of  the 
beautiful  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  lasting  works  of  genius  and  to  an- 
swer the  mysterious  question:  Why? 
Why  is  this  beautiful  and  that  ugly? 
Why  do  we  call  this  man  a  genius  and 
that  one  only  talented?  What  is  it  that 
assures  life  in  the  world  of  the  beauti- 
ful? 

Every  creative  artistic  power  consists 
in  the  capacity  of  seeing  visions  and  of 
knowing  how  to  communicate  them  to 
others.  The  greater  an  artist  or  a  poet 
is,  the  more  precise  Is  his  vision  of  the 
things  in  themselves,  their  real  essence, 
that  which  they  are  and  not  which 
they  seem  to  be  superficially  to  our 
senses.  The  more  visionary  the  words, 
the  greater  Is  the  power,  the  more 
absolute  Its  influence  over  other  peo- 
ple's souls,  *its  ability  to  keep  themi  in 
a  magic  circle.  The  depth  constitutes 
the  grandeur  of  art  Suggestion,  com- 
ing from  a  subject  gives  only  a  value 
to  it.  Art  cannot  limit  itself  to  pure 
sensation,  color,  sound  and  the  exterior 
side  of  things.  The  artist  whose  aim 
Is  reality,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  its 
apparent  and  vulgar  side.  To  under- 
stand and  penetrate,  to  fathom  with 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  the  abyss  of  the 
fathomless  and  the  incomprehensible, 
this  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  can 
get  from  poetry. 

Consequently  the  beautiful  cannot 
exist  without  the  background  of  infln- 
ity,  without  a  perspective  looking  to- 
wards the  stars  and  even  beyond  them; 
the  artist  poet,  creator,  genius,  is  he 
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-whose  .imasiJiation  embraces  both 
worlds,  who  from  every  phenomenon, 
of  external  existence,  from  every  shiver 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  can  bring  out 
symbolically  the  element  of  infinity  as 
well  as  the  sensuous  element,  who  can 
unite  that  which  is  small  and  ephem- 
eral  with  the  great  everlasting  eternity 
in  a  vision  of  unity  such  as  one  sees 
in  real  life.  That  constitutes  the  im- 
perishability of  masterpieces,  because 
they  contain  an  immutable,  univei^sal, 
Immortal  element,  not  subject  to  the 
•evolutions  of  the  matertel  world. 

Every  immortal  masterpiece  affirms 
that  assertion.  What  are  the  Rig-Veda 
and  the  Bible  if  not  great  metaphysical 
poems,  in  which  the  external  view  of 
nature,  colored  by  imagination,  is 
united  with  deep  and  melancholy  views 
about  things  that  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  sensuous  world.  Shakespeare's 
supremacy  in  literature  depends  on 
these  depths  of  view,  which  he  was 
able  to  unveil  in  themes  often  used  and 
borrowed  by  him  here  and  there. 

This  carries  weight  not  in  literature 
alone,  but  in  every  other  art  as  well. 
Great,  true,  immortal  art  was  and  is 
symbolic;  under  sensuous  analogy  it 
hides  elements  of  infinity^  it  unveils 
boundless  horizons.  Formerly  it  was  so 
unconsciously,  through  the  instinct  of 
genius;  to-day~perchance  stimulated 
by  the  examples  of  daring  pioneers  of 
science,  who,  throwing  themselves  bold- 
ly into  the  abyss  of  the  unknown,  began 
to  investigate  the  mysterious  manifes- 
tations of  death,  dreams,  instincts, 
hypnotism,  magnetism,  x>8ychical  force, 
etc.— it  has  become  consciously  sym- 
bolic. It  is  now  clear  that  the  fear 
of  poets  and  aesthetes  lest  the  sciences, 
explaining  everything,  should  deprive 
poetry  of  the  regions  of  infinity  and 
mystery,  is  without  any  foundation;  for 
the  whole  series  of  facts  testifies  to 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  unknown  laws, 
and  proves  that  the  small  island  of  our 
knowledge  is  surrounded  by  an  infinite 


sea  of  mysteries  that  have  nothing  of 
the  supernatural  although  they  are 
mysterious. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  investi- 
gations and  discoveries  prove  in  fact 
that  presentiments,  predictions,  witdi- 
craf  t,  supernatural  things  and  miracles 
of  the  romantics  and  mystics,  are  not 
simply  vain  visions  of  their  imagina- 
tion, but  that  they  are  proofs  of  liieir 
great  intuitive  power  in  foreseeing  facts 
which  the  sciences  beg^in  to  afllrm. 
Formerly  they  classified  those  facts 
improperly,  seeing  in  them  something 
unusual  and  supernatural;  and  very 
often  they  searched  for  their  explana- 
tion in  religious  dogmas.  But  having 
changed  its  point  of  view,  mysticism 
was  bound  to  continue  its  work  In 
literature  and  it  was  bom  again  in 
modem  symbolism,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  next  tme  halting  place 
in  the  development  of  poetry— next 
after  the  romantic  movement— for  nat- 
uralism, on  account  of  its  onesided- 
ness,  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  reaction, 
and  not  a  further  step  in  the  progress 
of  evolution. 

Modern  mysticism  in  art  has  lost  its 
former  note  of  religious  asceticism,  its 
unearthly  character,  and  has  rather  be- 
come scientific.  Its  prophets  undw- 
stand  that  infinity,  towards  which  we 
are  drawn  by  an  eternal  longing  which 
never  rests,  is  not  hidden  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  real  world,  but  that  it 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  every  man,  of  the  smallest 
phenomenon.  They  understand  also, 
that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  naturalism, 
which  deals  only  with  the  reality 
reached  by  the  senses,  deceives  itself 
in  thinking  that  it  leads  to  the  truth, 
on  the  other  hand,  mysticism,  if  it 
separates  itself  from  the  real  world, 
cannot  embrace  the  whole,  and  loses 
also  in  accessibility  and  clearness;  for 
It  speaks  abstractly  or  by  means  of 
artificial  symbols  of  the  essence  of 
things,  which   in  most  cases  we  can 
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only  perceive  in  tlie  framework  of  ma- 
teriai  Bbape. 

In  a  word,  they  understand  that  as 
in  life  we  cannot  look  contlnnonsly  at 
the  infinite  essence  of  things,  hut  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  those  flashes  wlilch 
from  time  to  time  rend  the  gray  veil 
of  sensuons  reality,  so  in  poetry  one 
may  put  pictures  of  Infinity  into  a 
frame  of  sensuous  details,  and  by  touch- 
ing them  with  the  special  poetical 
brush  permit  the  spirit  of  a  reader  who 
is  capable  of  dreaming  to  guess  the 
mystic  roads  which  conduct  to  the  hid- 
den depths. 

Once  conscious  of  these  views,  we 
have  an  exact  Idea  of  the  symbol, 
which  is  a  living,  organic,  inner  anal- 
ogy; it  is  a  reproduction  of  reality,  in 
which  forms,  shapes  and  the  whole 
worid  of  sensuous  phenomena  have 
their  ordinary  meaning  for  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  superficial,  but 
for  those  who  look  deeper  reveal  the 
inward  abyss  of  infinity.  The  external, 
visible  part  of  the  symbol  must  be  a 
concrete  picture,  taken  so  straight  from 
the  real  world  that  its  clear  and  ordi- 
nary meaning  is  comprehensible  even 
to  those  who  would  not  search  in  it  for 
any  depth;  but  beyond  tliat  concrete 
picture  there  must  open  boundless 
horizons  of  the  hidden,  infinite,  eternal, 
immutable  and  incomprehensible  es- 
sence of  thin^. 

If  these  principles  of  poetical  art  are 
applied  logically  to  dramatic  poetry, 
then  Maeterlinck's  campaign  against 
*^e  presence  of  man  on  the  stage*' 
becomes  comprehensible,  as  well  as  his 
intention  that  his  drama  should  be 
played  in  a  doll's  theatre.  "In  the 
theatre,*'  says  the  Belgian  poet,  "I 
wish  to  study  exclusively  man,  not 
relatively  to  other  ];>eople,  not  in  his 
relations  to  others  or  to  himself;  but 
after  sketching  the  ordinary  facts  of 
passion,  to  look  at  his  attitude  in  pres- 
ence of  eternity  and  mystery,  to  at- 
tempt to  unveil  the  eternal  cliaracter 


hidden  under  the  accidental  charac- 
teristics of  the  lover,  father,  husband, 
etc."« 

When  a  poet  enters  upon  such  unu- 
sual and  limitless  spheres  of  thought, 
the  ordinary  means  of  poetical  art  are- 
insufllcient  for  him,  they  confine  and 
make  paltry  his  primitive  vision;  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  genius,  the 
work  never  renders  exactly  what  the- 
poet  Intended  to  express  in  it.  *'Is  the 
thought,"  asks  Maeterlinck,— 

an  exact  picture  of  that  something 
which  produced  it?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
sliadow  of  some  struggle,  similar  t<^ 
that  of  Jacob  with  the  angel?  That 
first,  not  always  transparent,  pane  of 
the  window  of  eternity  is  followed  by 
another  still  less  transparent— the  word. 
Words  were  invented  for  ordinary  use 
in  life,  and  they  become  like  miserable^ 
restless,  vagabonds  surprised  at  the 
steps  of  a  throne,  when  from  time  to> 
time  some  kind  soul  conducts  them  to 
another  goal  by  other  roads. ' 

But  the  words,  not  being  able  to 
render  by  themselves  the  interior  and 
infinite  side  of  things,  can,  neverthe- 
less, when  set  by  a  genius,  make  a 
powerful  suggestion,  and  open,  beyond 
their  sensuous  meaning,  boundless 
horizons  towards  an  unlimited  sea  of 
dreams,  towards  mysterious,  hidden 
meanings  Impossible  to  express.  WliUe- 
readlng  a  dramatic  poem,  we  dominate, 
by  some  interior  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  poet,  his  whole  vision,  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  we 
fuse  into  one  with  his  dreams,  we- 
penetrate  his  intention  and  aim;  sen- 
suous details,  not  acting  upon  us  with 
the  brutality  of  real  things,  have  no- 
preponderance  over  inner  motives,  do 
not  absorb  us;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  natural,  conventional 
signs,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  draw 
our  attention  to  the  perspective  opening 
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beyond  them;  the  spirit  and  its  mani- 
festations interest  us  before  all.     But 
all  that  is  entirely  changed  the  moment 
we  see  the  same  poem  on  the  stage. 
Between  the  spirit  of  the  poet  and  that 
of  the  spectator  or  the  listener  there 
stands  a  third  person,  the  actor.    His 
attitudes,    characteristics,    movements, 
gestures,  the  intonation  of  his  voice, 
determine,    confine    to    certain    fixed 
shapes  and  dimensions,  the  characters 
created  by  the  poet,  and  impose  on  us 
those  ideas.    Thus  the  sensuous  part 
gains   entire  preponderance   over   the 
inner  side,  covers  it  up  and  drives  it 
into  the  shade.     Inward  perspectives, 
dark  depths  of  hidden  infinity,  accessi- 
ble only  to  the  spirit,  disappear  before 
the  footlights.    Either  they  cannot  be 
seized  by  sensuous  means,  or  they  are 
absorbed  by  action  which  chains  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectator  and  pre- 
vents him  from  dreaming.    When  we 
read  a  poem  we  are  interested  in  the 
facts   only  on   account  of   the  depth 
hidden  in  them;  In  the  theatre,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  are  interested  in  the 
depth  it   is  only  on  account   of  the 
facts.     This  is  that  unusual  phenom- 
enon   of    polarization,     about    which 
Maeterlinck    speaks,   and   which   con- 
ducts us  from  the  heights  of  the  dream, 
embracing   the    world   and   existence, 
to  the  level  of  everyday  life,  satisfied 
with     partial,     superficial,     sensuous 
truth. 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether 
Maeterlinck's  suggestion  of  substitutes 
for  man  in  the  theatre  Is  a  possible  one. 
He  himself  does  not  put  his  ideas  in  a 
very  decided  way,  he  calls  them  simply 
leB  taUmnemerUs  de  quelqu^un  qui  est  las 
i&u  ilMtre  frangaia  d*aufourd'hui.  But 
they  are  important,  for  they  introduce 
us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  aims  of 
a  symbolic  theatre,  which  are  that  both 
sides  of  the  human  being,  the  external 
and  the  internal  and  infinite,  should 
be  brought  into  consideration. 
These  ideas  are  not  merely  theoreti- 


cal, for.  Judging  by  the  dates  of  publi- 
cation, Maeterlinck  set  them  forth  In 
a  hypothetic  form  in  regard  to  some 
details  only  after  he  had  written  his 
first  three  dramas:  ''Princess  Maleiue," 
"The  Uninvited  Guest"  and  "The  Blind- 
men,*'  which  are  more  or  less  excellent 
and  plastic  embodiments  of  his  theory; 
more  or  less  excellent  because  it  was 
only  at  a  later  stage  that  the  poet 
reached  his  almost  irreproachable  per- 
fection. 

"Princess  Maleine,"  published  in  1889, 
was  often  compared  with  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  either  with  a  view  of  exalting 
its  importance  or  of  proving  that  it  is 
only  a  weak  and  overdrawn  imitation 
of  the  great  English  dramatist,  or  of 
questioning   the   author's   obscure   in- 
tention and  aim^     The  erroneousness 
and  superficiality  of  such  a  compari- 
son are  apparent  from  what  has  been 
said  about  Maeterlinck's  ideas  about  the 
theatre.    Our  poet,  with  the  daring  of 
youth,  determined  to  embody  his  ideas 
in   a  drama  which   should  show   the 
various  sides  of  life.    Such  a  work  was 
not  an  easy  enterprise,  even  for  the 
most  talented   of  beginners.     A  first 
work  usually  betrays  the  Infiuence  of 
an  admired  master.     Maeterlinck  wus 
not  able  to  get  rid  of  the  immense  in- 
fluence   of    Shakespeare   which    fasci- 
nates every  true   poet    But  that  in- 
fluence neither  lessens  nor  increases 
the  value  of  "Princess  Malelne,"  nor, 
what  is   more   important,   deprives  it 
of  its  remarkable  originality.    Such  an 
influence  concerns  chiefly  the  material 
Ufe,   which  Maeterlinck   does   not  set 
as  his  principal  and  exclusive  aim,  his 
only  preoccupation  being  the  relation 
of  sensuous  phenomena  to  the  inflnity 
of  existence.    So  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  Shakespeare  and  Mae- 
terlinck. 

For  Shakespeare's  man  is  a  limited 
being,  enclosed  within  the  boundaries 
of  sensuous  consciousness,  who  has  not 
in  himself  any  impenetrable  depth  or 
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mystery,  but  is  quite  accessible  to  us; 
"we  can  explain  him  logically  in  all  his 
details  and  reproduce  him  in  a  work 
of  art  His  man  is,  again,  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  is,  in  some  way, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  existence 
surrounding  him;  he  is  Independent 
and  stands  aboye  all  other  beings;  he 
is  the  only  being  in  the  world  worthy 
of  attention  and  investigation,  a  being 
who  finds  in  himself  the  explanation  of 
bis  spiritual  and  physical  movements. 
Maeterlinck's  man  is  a  being  whose  sen- 
.suous  life  is  only  a  concrete  symbol  of 
his  infinite  transcendental  side;  and, 
further,  is  only  a  link  in  an  endless 
•chain  of  innumerable  existences,  a  link 
that  remains  in  continual  communica- 
tion, in  mutual  union  with  all  the  other 
links. 

Shakespeare  refers  everything  to 
man,  so  much  that  even  the  characters 
introduced  by  him  occasionally  as 
auxiliaries  in  weaving  out  actions,  such 
as  spirits,  ghosts,  witches,  represent 
only  a  popular  romantic  apparatus,  but 
they  can,  and  often  they  must,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  inward,  psychological 
•disposition  of  the  hero.  The  poet 
wishes  to  emphasize  such  a  great  ten- 
sion in  one  direction  of  the  imagination 
of  his  character,  that  at  last  the  ghosts 
bom  in  his  brain  take  the  plasticity 
of  external  subjects.  In  Maeterlinck's 
dramas  the  whole  of  nature  vibrates 
with  man,  either  warning  him  of  com- 
ing catastrophes  or  taking  on  a  mourn- 
ful attitude  after  they  have  happened. 

Shakespeare  outlines  bis  characters— 
as  far  as  is  possible^precisely  and  ex- 
pressively; he  brings  out  in  dialogues 
and  monologues  all  the  interior  hesi- 
tations and  struggles,  he  strives  to  un- 
veil and  formulate  the  most  secret 
shivers  of  the  soul  and  the  heart,  in 
order  to  find  an  inward  connection  be- 
tween them,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
makes  his  heroes  philosophize  about  in- 
ward states  of  mind  which  drive  them 
to  do  certain  things  or  stay  them  from 


accomplishing  certain  others.  Maeter- 
linck is  somewhat  afraid  of  formulat- 
ing sentiments  and  philosophizing  over 
them;  he  considers  man  to  be  a  great, 
fathomless  mystery,  which  one  cannot 
determine  precisely,  at  which  one  can 
only  glance,  noting  his  Involuntary  and 
instinctive  words,  exclamations  and 
impressions.  The  characters  of  his 
dramas  never  pronounce  complicated, 
philosophical  dialogues  or  monol6gues; 
their  sentences  are  short,  simple, 
abrupt,  expressing  that  which  they  feel 
and  not  that  which  they  would  think, 
if  they  were  to  ponder  over  their  Im- 
pressions. 

Shakespeare's  masterpieces,  above  all, 
show  us  man  as  endowed  with  propen- 
sities, sentiments,  passions,  but  quite 
separated  from  the  rest  of  existence. 
Maeterlinck's  dramas  strive  to  unveil 
for  us  the  relations  of  man  to  the  exist- 
ence surrounding  him,  they  represent 
him  to  us  as  a  part  inseparable  from 
the  universe  and  depending  on  it  Con- 
sequently Shakespeare  should  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  psychologist  of  sensu- 
ous consciousness  in  man,  treated  as 
abstracted  from  the  whole  of  being, 
while  Maeterlinck  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mystic  recreator  of  the  whole 
double-sided  human  being,  in  its  nat- 
ural connection  with  the  existence  sur- 
rounding it 

Maeterlinck's  dramas  cannot  be 
Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
traditional  ideas  of  dramatic  art,  for 
they  are  entirely  new,  totally  original 
and  so  directly  and  logically  arising  out 
of  his  theories  of  the  essence  of  exist- 
ence, of  man  and  of  art,  that  If  one 
would  protest  against  them  in  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  all  his  fundament- 
al theories  and  principles. 

He  introduces  Into  drama  a  new  kind 
of  measure  of  absolute  beauty,  and  the 
rules  taken  from  Shakespeare's  work 
a  posteriori  appear  to  be  useless  and 
could  not  be  applied  to  it    We  have 
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no  choice  iNit  to  enter  into  the 
new  sphere  opened  to  ns  by  the  poet, 
to  look  at  his  dramas  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  to  understand  his  aston- 
ishing work  of  art,  and,  following 
Sainte  Beuve's  example,  to  find  It  in 
the  absolute  truth,  as  one  finds  it  in 
eyerything. 

There  are  three  elements  that  attract 
the  critic's  attention  in  Maeterlinck's 
dramas. 

The  first  and  the  easiest  to  discover 
is  one  which  until  now  in  general 
acceptance  constituted  by  itself  the  ex- 
clusive essence  of  a  drama-— viz.,  man 
with  his  whole  sensuous  side,  together 
with  those  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
which  could  be  defined,  formulated  and 
enclosed  in  words;  the  interior  strug- 
gles of  sentiment  and  the  results  of 
those  struggles  shown  in  an  external 
action;  frictions  of  passion  and  catas* 
trophe,  dramatic  collisions  or  expiations 
during  life.  This  is  the  only  element 
that  connects  Maeterlinck's  work  with 
the  dramatic  ideas  of  his  predecessors 
and  in  which  any  Shakespearean  re- 
miniscences can  be  detected. 

If  one  wishes,  however,  to  present  in 
a  work  of  art  the  complete  man,  and 
not  a  fragment  of  him,  one  must,  at 
least  by  means  of  suggestion,  catch  and 
render  his  mysterious  side,  otherwise 
the  poetical  character  of  the  work  will 
be  one-sided  and  incomplete.  Here  is 
shown  the  second  element,  still  con- 
nected with  the  first  because  it  con- 
cerns the  man  exclusively,  but  entirely 
new  and  for  the  first  time  introduced 
extensively  and  consciously  into  the 
drama,  an  element  of  factors  and  mani- 
festations of  the  human  being  which 
are  difficult  to  formulate  with  precision: 
they  are  undecided  shadows  and  mys- 
terious lights,  which  here  and  there 
darken  or  brighten  the  outline  or  cover 
the  whole  figure  with  a  kind  of  mist 
By  means  of  these  lights,  thrown  on 
every-day  and  apparently  clear  details 


of  life,  Maeterlinck  wishes  to  bring  out 
their  hidden  meaning,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  mysterious  paths,  which  tend  to 
the  worlds  beyond,  hidden  in  man;  to- 
primitive  existence,  the  manifestation 
of  which  may  be  perceived  but  not 
understood  or  explained. 

According  to  the  philosophers  and  to 
the  accepted  ideas  about  the  drama, 
we  are  accustomed  to  imagine  man  as 
a  being  who  can  be  understood,  his 
deeds  explained  and  his  sentiments 
stated.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  actual 
life  we  understand  ourselves  and  other- 
people,  that  there  are  no  mysteries  in. 
man  which  cannot  be  elucidated. 
Hence  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  not 
so,  we  call  the  effort  to  elucidate  the 
mysterious  and  Invisible  sickliness  or 
immaturity  of  talent,  notwithstanding 
that  Maeterlinck  In  his  views  on  man 
is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  which  prove  that 
our  self-<x)nsciousness  does  not  exhaust 
our  Ego.  Observations  and  experi- 
ments conducted  in  regard  to  such  im- 
portant parts  of  our  existence  as  sleep, 
somnambulism,  ecstasy,  delirium,  hyp- 
nosis, magnetism,  opium  or  any  nar- 
cotic, show  that  In  proportion  as  our 
ordinary  sensuous  consciousness  grows- 
dull,  there  follows  an  awakening  of 
some  internal  side  of  our  being  lying 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  empiric  con- 
sciousness, that  in  such  states  there- 
begins  an  action  of  some  other  con- 
sciousness, lying  beyond  our  ideas  in 
real  life,  reaching  to  Infinity,  both  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  existence  sur- 
rounding us. 

Consequently  those  who  attack  Mae- 
terlinck's ideas  as  "nervous  diseases 
of  thought,"  as  "dreamy  contempt  for 
positive  and  experimental  theories,"  are 
unjust;  they  are  critics  stuck  in  ma- 
terialism, who  do  not  see  that  Maeter- 
linck's ideas  are  identical  with  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  experiment 

It  is  immaterial  to  find  out  whether- 
Maeterlinck   built   the  system   of   his. 
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modem  mysticism  by  himself  or 
whether  he  took  it  from  philosophical 
literature.  The  most  Important  point 
is  that  he  put  these  theoretical  con- 
clusions into  practice  by  bringing  out 
in  dramatic  poems  both  sides  of  the 
human  being:  the  sensuous  and  the 
transcendental.  This  Idea  is  quite  new, 
and  it  makes  a  revolution  In  the  do- 
main of  the  drama.  It  introduces  a 
new  essence,  new  factors,  new  ele- 
ments into  the  drama,  and  asks  for 
corresponding  and  proper  forms  for 
them;  on  the  other  hand,  it  opens  an 
epoch  of  new  observations  and  critical 
comments  on  older  dramatic  master- 
pieces, the  authors  of  which  felt  un- 
consciously that  of  which  Maeterlinck 
is  conscious— viz.,  the  necessity  of  em- 
phasizing In  man  the  mysterious  and 
unfiatliomable  tide. 

The  natural  consequence  of  thi«  fun- 
damental change  of  ideas  concerning 
man  is  the  third  element  to  which  the 
Belgian  dramatist  gives  an  active  posi- 
tion in  the  drama— again  contrary  to 
accepted  rules  and  ideas— and  this  is 
the  introducing  of  nature  into  the 
dnuna^ 

Nature  used  to  occupy  a  very  inferior 
position  in  the  theatre,  especially  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  rationalism  and 
materialism.  In  the  theatre  they  were 
aatisiled  with  a  background  represent- 
ing some  landscape,  with  cardboard 
scenery  and  artificial  fireworks;  even  if 
sometimes  a  writer  introduced  nature 
and  made  her  act  beside  man,  reflect 
his  thoughts,  or  influence  his  actions, 
he  did  not  take  any  account  of  the 
depth  and  importance  of  that  dramatic 
factor;  as  for  the  spectators,  they  took 
such  exhibitions  of  the  life  of  nature 
for  simple  accidents,  or  looked  at  them 
as  picturesque  legends,  serving  as 
frames  for  the  thoughts,  sentiments 
and  deeds  of  the  acting  heroes. 

In  general,  the  dramatists  were  pre- 
occupied  with   man,    limited    by    the 
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boundaries  of  the  senses,  excluded  by 
them  from  nature,  not  feeling  her  in- 
fluence and  reaction  and,  again,  not 
reacting  on  her.  The  dramas  were  and 
are  acted  as  if  in  an  empty  space, 
under  the  glass  bell  of  a  pneumatic 
machine.  The  few  unconscious  excep- 
tions from  that  rule  probably  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  dramatists  them- 
selves, and  were  either  not  understood 
or  wrongly  understood  by  the  public 
and  the  critics. 

Maeterlinck  consciously  deprives  na- 
ture of  her  passive  role  of  a  soulless 
accessory,  he  animates  her,  orders  her 
to  collaborate  actively  in  the  actioik 
of  the  drama,  to  speak  mysteriously 
beside  man  and  to  man,  to  forecast 
future  incidents  and  catastrophes,  to- 
contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  expia- 
tion of  criminal  deeds,  in  a  word,  to- 
participate  in  all  the  actions  of  that 
fragment  of  human  life  which  Is. 
called  a  drama.  This  reform  als(v 
agrees  with  the  newest  sclentlflc  dis- 
coveries, according  to  which  force  and 
matter  are  not  two  totally  different 
things,  but  are  extreme  manifestations 
on  the  same  line  of  radiating  matter 
that  penetrates  everything  and  makes 
everything  react  on  everything  else» 
consequently  on  us  cJso,  ^  and  naturally 
we  also  react  on  everything  surround- 
ing us. 

The  bringing  out  of  man  from  ab- 
stract solitude  and  isolation  into  the 
world  surrounding  him,  in  which  isola- 
tion the  dramatists,  with  a  few  excep-  *" 
tions,  kept  him;  the  bringing  out  of  a 
whole  network  of  stimuli  and  in- 
fluences, neglected  until  now,  and  thus 
making  man  broader;  the  introduction 
into  the  drama  of  a  new  active  element, 
and  thus  widening  its  poetical  force,  , 

this  constitutes  Maeterlinck's  great  re-        ^^ ' 
form  of  the  drama;  a  great  reform,  but  ^  --^ 
full  of  difficulties  for  the  future  <^l^ 
dramatic  poetry.  *  -  ^ 

8.  C.de  8oUif^. 

*  "Di«  PhUoMphle  der  Myitlk.*'  Da  PnL  p.  241. 
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Amongst  the  memories  of  my  nine 
years'  wanderings  in  Asia  which  I 
treasure  and  value  most,  not  the  least 
valuable  are  the  hours  I  have  spent 
in  General  Kuropatkln's  company.  And 
of  all  the  distinguished  men  I  have 
met,  between  St  Petersburg  and 
Peking  and  between  Irkutsk  and 
Haidarabad,  there  is  only  one  who  has 
left  upon  me  the  same  deep  and  abid- 
ing impression— namely,  Lord  Gurzon. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
that  the  destinies  of  Asia  have  during 
the  last  few  years  in  great  part  rested. 
Even  though  these  two  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  two  great  peoples  are,  by 
reason  of  their  national  characteristics, 
very  different  from  one  another,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  both  possessing  some  of 
the  best  and  noblest  human  qualities, 
they  are  in  several  respects  like  one 
another,  and  have  many  points  in  com- 
mon. In  his  manners  and  bearing 
General  Kuropatkin  is  quite  as  simple 
and  natural  as  Lord  Gurzon,  and,  like 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  he  treats  all  who 
are  subject  to  his  authority  as  men, 
listening  to  such  as  need  help,  and 
treating  all,  even  the  meanest  amongst 
them,  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
kindliness,  and  politeness.  Both  are 
true  and  zealous  patriots,  both  have 
devoted  their  life  and  best  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  both  are  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them.  By  a  pure  chance 
there  is  one  point  in  which  their 
careers  are  singularly  alike.  Both  are 
geographers  and  explorers,  and  both 
authors  within  the  field  of  scientific 
geography,  and  both  have  won  for 
themselves  an  honored  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia. 
General  Kuropatkin's  travels  were 
made  in  that  part  of  Asia  the  political 


future  of  which  was  to  such  a  great 
extent  destined  to  be  placed  in  his  own 
hands,  and  in  his  book  ''Kashgaria"  he 
has  described,  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  excelled,  his  Journey  through  the 
East  Turkestan  of  Yakub  Beg's  time. 
In  his  book  ''Russia  in  Gentral  Asia'* 
Lord  Gurzon  says,  speaking  of  a  possi- 
ble Russian  invasion  of  India:— 

Since  the  death  of  Skobeleff  it  is  well 
known  that  a  revised  edition  of  his 
scheme,  modified  or  extended  in  ac- 
cord with  wider  knowledge  and  more 
modern  conditions,  has  been  elabo- 
rated by  General  Kuropatkin,  who  was 
one  of  Skobeleff's  right-hand  men  in 
Gentral  Asia,  and  inherited  his  tradi- 
tions and  ideas,  and  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  exponent  of  Gen- 
tral Asian  tactics  in  the  Russian  army. 
Did  circumstances  render  it  desirable 
to-morrow  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  England  in 
Afghanistan,  every  detail  of  the  plan 
to  be  pursued  is  already  drawn  up  and 
decided  upon,  and  the  telegraph  wire 
could  set  the  machinery  in  instantane- 
ous motion. 

How  greatly  the  political  position  in 
Asia  has  changed  since  these  words 
were  written  in  1888!  If  Russia  ever 
did  entertain  any  real  and  serious  idea 
of  invading  India,  which  personally  I 
very  much  doubt,  all  such  plans  are 
now,  at  any  rate,  abandoned. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  I  wished  to 
speak,  but  about  the  personal  impres- 
sions which  General  Kuropatkin  made 
upon  me.  Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Kuro- 
patkin is  the  central  figure  in  the  great 
and  striking  drama  which  is  now  be- 
ing enacted  in  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Manchuria,  and  which  all  the  world  is 
watching  in  breathless  expectation.  At 
this  present  moment  he  is  the  man  who 
instinctively  but  inevitably  excites  our 
interest  in  the  highest  degree.     As  a 
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young  man  he  served  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Algiers  and  took 
part  in  several  mA^BionB  mharimnei^  and 
these  he  has  described  with  the  same 
admirable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
knowledge  that  he  has  displayed  in  all 
the  military  experiences  of  his  varied 
and  remarkable  life.  It  was  in  Algiers 
he  learned  to  speak  French  with  such 
wonderful  purity;  though  he  does  not 
speak  it  with  the  vivacity  and  gesticu- 
lation of  a  Flrenchman,  but  speaks  it 
slowly  and  quietly,  yet  with  perfect 
mastety.  Of  other  books  that  he  has 
written  I  may  mention  a  capital  de- 
scription of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and 
several  handbooks  on  strategy  and  the 
science  of  war.  It  was  as  chief  of 
the  staff  to  Skobeleff  that  he  learned 
tbe  practical  side  of  the  art  of  war. 
Yet  how  unlike  is  he  to  Skobeleff!  The 
latter  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
like  the  Japanese,  greeted  the  stirring 
trumpet  signal  to  charge  as  the  invita- 
tion to  a  feast— a  man  who,  on  his 
white  horse  and  with  the  breast  of  his 
white  uniform  glittering  with  brilliants 
and  decorations,  loved  to  gallop  to  the 
front  with  a  sublime  contempt  for  the 
showers  of  bullets  falling  all  around 
him.  General  Kuropatkin  regards  war 
entirely  from  its  serious  side,  as  an 
unavoidable  evil,  an  art  that  must  be 
studied  with  industry  and  thorough- 
ness,  leaving  nothing  to  chance  or  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  In 
point  of  popularity  with  the  army  he 
even  rivals  his  former  chief;  but  where- 
as Skobeleff  by  his  mere  presence  pos« 
sessed  the  power  to  electrify  his  men 
and  kindle  their  enthusiasm,  Kuropat- 
kin inspires  in  his  troops  a  feeling  of 
unruffled  calmness,  confidence,  and 
security.  They  look  upon  him  as  their 
father,  and  know  that  he  takes  the 
same  Interest  in  every  man  that 
nuurches  in  the  ranks  that  he  would  in 
his  own  son. 

The  first  time  I  personally  had  the 
honor  to  meet  General  Kuropatkin  he 


was  vofytniniy  natchalnik,  or  ''military 
commander,"  of  the-  new  province  of 
Transcaspia.  That  was  in  October, 
1890,  and  at  Askabad,  where  he  had  his 
headquarters.  When  I  called  upon 
him,  my  overcoat  was  taken  charge  of 
by  a  Cossack,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
a  large  hall,  where  I  was  received  and 
my  visit  announced  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
The  walls  of  the  noble  apartment  were 
adorned  with  Asiatic  weapons,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  with  portraits  of  the 
Imperial  family.  After  I  had  waited 
a  little,  the  General  entered,  dressed 
in  full  uniform,  for  he  was  about  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  of  some  sort  He 
is  a  short  but  strongly-built  man,  with 
a  black  beard  and  small  but  kindly 
and  intelligent  eyes.  I  was  then  Just 
setting  out  on  my  first  Journey  to 
Kashgar,  and  Kuropatkin  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the 
dangerous  pass  of  Terekdavan.  Al- 
though I  expected  to  find  it  buried  in 
snow,  he  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
me  from  the  Journey;  a  northerner 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  deterred 
by  either  snow  or  cold.  When  I  let 
fall  the  remark  that  upon  my  return 
home  I  intended  to  write  a  book  about 
Turkestan,  Kuropatkin  replied,  humor- 
ously, that  there  were  no  secrets  In 
Askabad.  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
go  where  I  liked;  I  might  freely  visit 
all  the  institutions  in  the  town,  might 
count  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  as 
well  as  the  big  guns,  the  rifles,  and 
the  cartridges  in  the  magazines,  sketch 
whatever  I  thought  fit,  and,  he  added, 
"you  may  even  write  articles  about  it 
all  to  The  Times  if  you  like."  If  I  met 
with  any  difficulty  I  had  only  to  re- 
port the  matter  to  him  and  he  would 
see  me  righted. 

It  was  Interesting  to  observe  with 
what  energy  and  vigor  Kuropatkin 
directed  the  military  and  even  the  civil 
affairs  of  his  province.  Everything 
worked  like  clockwork,  with  the  great- 
est regularity  and  punctuality.    Every 
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Tueeday  he  directed  the  manoenyres  of 
his  trooi>8,  not  seldom  covering  a  march 
of  25  miles.  On  the  following  day  he 
called  his  officers  together  and  criti- 
cized the  evolutions  of  the  preceding 
day's  march.  In  his  Ck>6sacks,  their 
troubles,  their  wishes,  their  needs,  he 
took  a  direct  personal  Interest,  and 
always  liked  to  see  happy  and  con- 
tented faces  about  him.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  maintained  a  rigid 
military  discipline,  and  would  tolerate 
neither  laxity  nor  weakness. 

In  November,  1890,  I  saw  Kuropatkin 
again  In  Samarkand.  Since  then  I 
have  had  several  occasions  of  meeting 
him,  and  when  Journeying  to  and  from 
Asia  have  never  failed  to  call  upon 
him,  either  at  his  house  In  St  Peters- 
burg, or  at  his  datcha,  or  ''villa,'*  on 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  FIup 
land;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
I  have  been  invited  to  visit  him  on  his 
estate  at  Terijokl,  in  Finland,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do  so.  His  villa, 
which  is  only  20  minutes'  drive  out- 
side of  St  Petersburg,  is  severely  sim- 
ple, not  a  trace  of  luxury  about  it;  a 
well-to-do  tchinovnik  would  hardly  be 
able  to  abstain  from  turning  up  his 
nose  at  It.  And  yet  the  General  is  a 
millionaire;  but  he  is  too  honest  and 
too  proud  a  man  to  employ  his  wealth 
In  ministering  to  his  own  selfish  pleas- 
ure—such a  use  for  It  he  would  look 
upon  as  absurd.  He  has  consistently 
set  his  face  against  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, and  endeavored,  even  whilst  at 
the  summit  of  honor  and  power,  to 
preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  soldier; 
Indeed,  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  simple 
matter  of  duty  that  the  man  who  has 
the  leading  of  the  army  ought  in  point 
of  both  conduct  and  manner  of  life, 
to  set  an  example  to  the  men  under 
his  charge.  And  even  now,  when  the 
destinies  of  Russia  are  in  his  hands» 
when  he  Is  leading  her  armies  through 
showers  of  shot  and  shell,  when  his 
name    is    dally    upon    thousands    and 


thousands  of  lips  all  the  world  over, 
and  heads  the  columns  of  all  the  news- 
papers in  existence— even  now  he  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  outer  simplic- 
ity; no  recheroM  dishes,  no  choice  wines 
are  allowed  to  appear  on  his  table; 
he  makes  no  claim  for  special  comforts, 
but  leads  the  simple  soldier's  life;  he 
shares  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of 
his  men,  takes  an  Interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  each  company,  sees  to  it  that 
no  man  wants  for  anything,  visits  the 
sick  in  the  hospital,  speaks  words  of 
kindness  and  encouragement  to  all,  has 
time  for  everything,  and  is  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  calm  and 
unruffled.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  must  have  an  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  their  great  opponent 

Everybody  who  has  been  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  General  Kuro- 
patkin must  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  amia- 
ble and  attractive  personality.  What 
most  impresses  one  about  the  powerful 
yet  harmonious  nature  of  the  man  is 
the  air  of  unruffled  calm  and  serenity 
which  sits  upon  his  features.  His  face 
bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  good- 
ness, consideration,  and  self-controL 
Never  has  a  depreciatory  word  been 
uttered  about  him  behind  his  back,  and 
never  has  a  Russian  general  been  re- 
garded with  greater  confidence  and  love 
by  all,  from  the  Tsar  himself  down  to 
the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  favoritism 
or  nepotism;  he  Is  known  for  his  incor- 
ruptible sense  of  Justice,  and  in  making 
his  promotions  he  has  never  been 
guided  by  any  other  considerations  ex- 
cept those  of  merit  and  capacity.  If  he 
has  any  favorites  at  all  in  the  army, 
they  are  the  simple  Cossacks.  He  has 
never  abused  his  power.  His  own 
brother,  whom  I  met  at  Osh  in  1002, 
was  then  filling  a  very  subordinate  post 
as  pomoshnik  or  assistant  to  the  dis- 
trict chief  of  that  small  and  insignifi- 
cant town,  which  might  indeed  almost 
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be  regarded  as  a  place  of  deportation 
!n  the  heart  of  Asia. 

I  haye  heard  people  express  astonish* 
iu&dlX  that  General  Knropatkin  should 
carry  ikons  or  sacred  images  with  him 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Far  Bast 
But  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  Gen- 
eral Knropatkin  is  a  genuine  Orthodox 
Russian  of  the  old  stamp,  and  notwith- 


standing his  intimacy  with  Western 
Bnropeans,  especially  Frenchmen,  he 
has  always  remained  a  Russian.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  he  is  much  too 
practical  a  man  to  put  his  trust  in 
sacred  images  alone.  Nobody  will,  I 
suppose,  dispute  the  fiact  that  he  is  tki^ 
ablest  of  living  Russian  strategists  and 
commanders. 

Bven  Hedin, 


OF    STYLE. 


Style  is  for  most  people  an  ornament 
added  to  the  essential  structure  of  a 
prose  work,  similar  to  the  scrolls,  leaf- 
patterns,  and  such  like,  that  architects 
oarve  on  certain  stones  of  a  building, 
which  still  accomplish  another  purpose, 
that  of  sustaining  their  share  of  the 
mssonry.  And  in  these  architectural 
tdomments  the  newest  mode— Tarl 
nouv99u,  the  French  call  it,  but  the  Ger- 
mans JunffCHStyl—iB  to  make  of  the 
earvings  a  suggestion  of  all  that  is 
most  fragile  and  shifting,  curling 
iiames  or  currents  of  water  (as  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  would  have  drawn  them), 
or  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind.  I  seem 
to  note  a  like  effort  in  our  modem 
prose;  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Pro- 
fessor Raleigh  had  some  such  idea  in 
mhid  when  he  began  his  book  on  Style 
with  this  definition- 
Style  is  the  art  that  handles  with 
erer  fresh  vitality,  and  wary  alacrity, 
the  fluid  elements  of  speech. 

For  my  part,  I  know  not  as  a  general 
role  how  fluids  may  be  handled,  unless 
it  be  to  wash  one's  hands  in  them  or 
of  them.  For  my  part,  too,  I  conceive 
another  quite  different  idea  of  style. 
In  an  earlier  article,  addressed  to  giv- 
ing some  general  aid  to  the  critic,  it 
was  our  hint  to  speak  of  the  proper 
•object  matter  for  the  Intellect  in  writ- 


ing, and  the  subject  matter  for  the 
imagination.  We  saw  that  to  the  intel- 
lect belonged  of  right  all  those  sub- 
jects wherein  a  spade  is  very  obviously 
a  spade»  where  it  Is  suflScient  to  name 
a  tiling  to  give  the  reader  all  he  needs, 
and  ambiguities  of  language  are  not 
possible.  But  to  the  province  of  the 
imagination  belong  those  subjects 
where,  do  what  you  will,  ambiguities 
must  remain.  Now  according  to  my 
own  second  theory  of  style,  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  or  minimise  as  much  as  may  be 
tMs  doubleness  of  speech,  that  style 
comes  into  existence. 

The  words  "hero"  and  "heroine" 
stfved  us  before  for  illustration.  You 
cannot  differentiate  your  heroine  from 
all  others  of  her  order  by  saying  that 
she  had  golden  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes; 
nay,  not  though  you  state  the  same 
fact  in  words  much  rarer  and  more 
choice.  Add  that  she  was  above  the 
middle  height,  had  feet  which  our 
fathers  would  have  reckoned  too  large, 
and  walked  like  a  goddess— still  ^ou 
have  not  hit  your  mark.  How  then  can 
you  give  individuality  to  your  creation? 
Mainly  by  her  speech.  For,  being 
chosen  the  right  occasions  for  display- 
ing difference,  each  man  or  woman 
will  really  distinguish  himself  from 
all  others  of  their  time  and  sex  by 
his  or  by  her  fashion  of  speech.     So 
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that,  in  a  novel  or  drama,  where  char* 
acterizatlon  is  the  chief  thing  aimed 
at,  the  essential  of  style  lies  In  the  dia- 
logue; such  gift  of  style  as  a  writer 
possesses  will  display  itself  there,  and 
such  ear  as  he  is  master  of  for  the 
subtle  shades  of  meaning,  for  the  "nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs,*'  must  open 
itself  to  distinguish  the  talk  of  one 
person  from  the  talk  of  another.  And 
such  understanding  of  style  as  the 
reader  hath  will  be  shown  in  his  appre- 
ciating those  fine  differences  which 
characterize  yarlous  speakers.  To  this 
end,  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  lan- 
guage be  of  slums  or  drawing-rooms, 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  words,  which 
is  the  essence  of  style,  will  be  called 
for  in  either  ease. 

And  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  note 
the  fact  that  this  definition  of  style--a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  ambiguities  of 
language  or  minimizing  them— applies 
to  other  arts,  and  not  to  literature 
alone.  On  music  I  am  not  fitted  to 
speak.  But  in  painting  there  can  be 
the  same  division  between  an  intellect- 
ual and  an  imaginative  art,  and  the 
same  kind  of  ambiguities  in  the  latter 
which  are  found  in  letters.  To  the 
honest  burgess,  for  instance,  a  thatched 
cottage  is  always  a  thatched  cottage, 
a  tree  is  always  a  tree,  a  pool  a  pool, 
a  sunset  a  sunset.  Tou  have  only  to 
take  the  accepted  picturesque  signs  (or 
words,  one  might  call  them)  for  these 
things,  to  group  them  together,  and 
you  have— a  Leader— a  picture  that  is 
after  the  heart  of  hearts  of  your  hon- 
est burgess.  And  the  painter  who  is 
purely  intellectual  will  perforce  see  all 
the  objects  of  nature  as  separate  en- 
tities, expressed  to  his  mind  by  sepa- 
rate names,  preserving  the  same  gen- 
eral character.  But  the  artist  with 
imagination,  that  is  to  say,  with  keen 
artistic  sensitiveness,  knows  that  a 
thatched  cottage,  that  the  tree,  the 
pool,  go  through  a  hundred  transforma- 
tions   in   the    short   half   hour    which 


comprises  an  ordinary  sunset.  A  splash 
of  red  light  on  the  panes  or  in  the 
water  will  not  express  all  he  sees  in 
the  scene.  And  the  art  by  which  he 
catches  hold  on  and  conveys  precisely 
such  effects  as  he  has  seen,  that  will 
be  his  style.  As  in  literature,  the  style 
may  express  some  personal  character 
—his  peculiar  way  of  seeing  nature— 
or  it  may  express  some  subtle  shade 
in  the  thing  presented,  which  anybody 
might  see,  but  nobody  save  he  would 
have  noticed.  The  word  "style"  may 
be  used  of  his  workmanship  In  either 
case.  Only,  I  think  one' may  say,  that 
if  the  individual  vision  is  a  mere  parti 
pris,  and  therefore  monotonous,  it  can 
only  be  called  a  bad  style,  and  is  not 
essentially  better  than  the  absence  of 
style  altogether. 

There  is  a  certain  moment  in  Ste- 
venson's Jekyll-Hyde  story,  where  the 
hero-villain  in  his  Hyde  incarnation 
comes  to  an  old  friend  of  Jekyll's,  Dr. 
Lanyon,  to  help  him  to  transform  to 
the  Jekyll  state.  It  is  the  suprem^ 
critical  moment  In  Hyde^s  life.  He 
thinks  he  has  injured  his  cause  by  his 
impatience,  and  he  apologizes  thus:— 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Lanyon.  What 
you  say  is  very  well  founded;  and  my 
impatience  has  shown  its  heels  to  my 
politeness. 

Here,  surely,  is  an  example,  not  of 
no-style,  but  of  bad  style.  To  a  fine 
ear,  that  is  to  a  fine  sense  of  what 
language  was  and  what  was  not  pos- 
sible In  such  a  situation  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, the  whole  story  receives  a  blot 
by  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  losing 
its  verisimilitude,  its  power  of  illusion. 
You  will  over  and  over  again  find 
like  instances  in  Stevenson,  who  is 
reckoned  a  model  of  style.  And  they 
arise,  not  accidentally,  but  because 
Stevenson,  in  despite  of  a  charming 
gift  of  words  which  was  his,  had  a 
wrong  conception  of  what  is  essen- 
tially a  writer's  business,  thought  that 
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he  should  be  at  all  times  covering  his 
house  with  ornaments,  thought  per- 
haps, with  Professor  Raleigh,  that  he 
should  try  and  perform  the  Impossible 
task  of  handling  a  fluid. 

This  defect  In  Stevenson— balanced 
by  eminent  merits  of  style,  a  defect 
one  need  not  have  noticed,  but  that 
Stevenson  has  been  too  much  held  up 
as  a  model  to  the  Ingenuous  youth  in. 
letters— was  partly  the  result  of  cer- 
tain defects  of  character  (le  Btyle  eat  de 
rhamme  mime):  a  certain  egoism  and 
levity,  or,  as  one  may  say,  childish- 
ness; and  was  partly,  I  guess,  derived 
from  the  French.  Th6ophlle  Gautler 
says  somewhere  that: 

The  newest  most  unexpected  idea, 
though  It  fall  on  you  like  a  moonstone 
from  the  moon,  if  it  find  you  without 
the  words  to  express  It,  then  you  are 
no  writer. 

They  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  those 
Frenchmen*  But  you  easily  trace  here 
the  Frenchman's  faith  in  his  mitier,  in 
knowing  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  (I 
read  the  other  day  in  a  French  paper 
that  there  are  Just  thirty-five  different 
situations  or  combinations  possible  for 
a  play.  How  satisfactory  to  have  it 
all  settled!  So  the  playwright  has  only 
to  take  his  choice.  .  .  )  Baudelaire  re- 
ports—and he  means  it  for  praise- 
that  in  conversation  Gautler's  sen* 
tences  came  out  so  clear  and  well- 
ordered  that  they  might  have  been 
printed  straight  away.  In  other  words, 
Gautler  talked  like  a  book.  But  to 
talk  like  a  book  one's  self  Is  as  much 
a  sin  against  style  as  to  ma^^  one  of 
your  characters  do  so.  In  the  old-fash- 
ioned novel,  even  In  Scott's  and  Dick- 
ens's novels,  talking  like  a  book  is  a 
privilege  reserved  for  the  hero  and 
heroine,  who  rarely  fall  to  claim  it. 
Stevenson  himself,  though  his  talk  was 
often  delightfully  witty  and  was  al- 
ways spiritual,  had  something  of  the 
same    fault    which    Gautier    had.    It 


comes  from  a  wish  to  play  hero  to 
your  audience.  He  gave  one  a  little 
the  Impression  of  talking  for  effect. 
Now  to  pontificate  is  a  defect  of  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  Newman  has  re- 
corded that  he  never  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  to  convey  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  his  thought  to  his  reader. 
That  is  the  other  theory  of  style. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  something 
in  the  infiuence  of  the  time  which 
caused  and  partly  Justified  that  rather 
precious  writing  which  was  Steven- 
son's—searching the  dictionary  for  un- 
familiar words  and  so  on— and  through 
his  authority,  through  Mr.  Meredith's 
too  (only  his  case  Is  a  little  different), 
has  been  so  broadly  scattered  forth 
in  Imitations.  For— if  I  may  venture 
on  a  Judgment— there  exists  a  curious 
parallel  to  it  in  Mr.  Whistler's  paint- 
ing. There  Is  an.  immense  charm  in 
the  style  of  both,  Stevenson's  and 
Whistler's,  a  something  which  in  nei- 
ther case  have  we  ever  had  before, 
and  should  have  lost  much  If  it  had 
never  been.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
Stevenson  wraps  all  his  Arabhui 
Nights  stories  Is  a  thing  inexpressi- 
ble by  other  words  than  his.  Changing 
what  needs  to  be  changed,  you  taste 
the  same  sort  of  pleasure  in  Whistler's 
Nocturnes  and  Symphonies;  and  Whis- 
tler, now  that  he  is  dead.  Is  creating 
the  same  kind  of  school  and  formula 
which  Stevenson  created.  But  I  deny 
that  either  artist  drew  direct  from  Na- 
ture, or  that  Man  as  Man,  and  not 
used  (so  to  aay)  decoratlvely,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  either.  Of  course  you 
don't  expect  it  in  Stevenson's  heroines 
-if  you  are  wise.  His  Catrionas  and 
such  like  have  been  copied  a  hundred 
times,  more  rudely  Indeed,  but  with 
the  same  essential  features,  in  ro- 
mances that  followed.  But  even  the 
men,  stripped  of  their  romantic  cloth- 
ing, would  not  be  utterly  aUve.  The 
Alan  Brecks,  the  Masters  of  Ballantrae, 
the   David   Balfours,    belong  each   to 
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his  own  atmo^here,  where  real  life 
seems  to  hover  very  near,  but  never 
descends  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
the  same,  I  deem,  with  Whistler's 
portraits.  Put  beside  the  painter 
the  brutal  truth  of  Manet,  beside  the 
writer  the  truth  of  Gorky  (not  brutal, 
though  at  first  glance  it  seems  so), 
and  then  you  can  judge.  This  criticism 
Is,  however,  beside  the  mark,  except 
to  show  the  effect  of  a  style  which  is 
partly  good  in  that  It  is,  in  Stevenson, 
full  of  individuality  and  charm;  part- 
ly bad,  in  that  it  tends  to  let  that 
charming  Individuality  obscure  the  per- 
sonages of  his  dramas.  Stevenson's 
imagination  was  his  own:  and,  for  the 
times  when  you  can  put  yourself  in 
his  attitude  of  mind,  there  is  a  peren- 
nial delight  in  what  he  tells  you.  But 
"charm"  is  the  word  which  expresses 
this  pleasure;  it  is  something  beside 
ordinary  life.  His  people  do  not  go 
with  you  wherever  you  go,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Scott* s  personages— the  more 
homely  sort—may  very  well  do.  And, 
in  the  Stevensonian  sense,  Scott  had 
no  style  at  all.  You  never  have  v^ith 
Stevenson  the  feeling  that  he  is  so 
eager  to  make  a  thing  clear  to  you  and 
vivid,  that  he  has  forgotten  his  style 
altogether.  And  that  is  really  the  es- 
sence of  good  writing,  that  at  the  time 
you  hardly  notice  it— in  accord  with 
Horace's  aphorism.  Such  would  be  the 
essence  of  the  style  which  aimed,  not 
at  giving  the  pleasure  of  a  new  art,  a 
thing  in  Itself,  but  at  lessening  the 
forced  ambiguities  of  speech. 

Of  this— I  doubt  the  real  style— I  have 
as  yet  only  supposed  one  occasion  for 
Its  use:  that  was  the  predominant  wish 
to  present  some  creature  of  your  imag- 
ination as  he  or  she  would  appear  upon 
the  stage  of  life.  And  that  way  we 
saw  was  by  dialogue.  The  majority  of 
books  have  not  this  special  creative 
purpose;  but  ^hey  may  be  accounted  ai 
sort  of  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  his  reader,  wherein  indeed  the  sec* 


ond  plays  but  a  silent  part,  and  yet  Is 
necessary  to  the  drama.  If  you  are 
discoursing  of  things  near  and  far  in 
time  or  place,  of  things  seen  by  the 
natural  eye  or  with  the  imaginative 
eye  of  history— res  ge^tm  regum  duemm- 
que  et  fartia  &eUa— a  journey  round 
your  room,  or  what  you  have  found  in 
other  books,  small  or  great,  or  of  your 
meditations,  philosophies,  religions,  it 
will  still  be  something  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  of  you,  writer  and 
reader;  and  part  of  the  writer's  busi- 
ness wUl  still  be  to  make  the  person 
who  is  speaking  utter  a  language  which 
is  wholly  natural  to  him,  and  utter 
nothing,  whether  of  erudition  or  anjr 
other  matter,  which  has  not  really  be- 
come a  pcurt  of  the  speaker.  When  you 
stray  out  of  these  limits  you  step  into 
a  bad  style.  For  my  part,  I  can  never 
see  why  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  a  misquotation  if  it  is  not  serious, 
seeing  that  he  would  be  giving  the 
passage  just  as  he  remembered  it; 
seeing  that  so  he  would  be  giving,  not 
the  sweepings  of  a  note-book,  but 
what  was  bone  of  the  bone  of  his  mind, 
as  one  may  say.  The  older  writers 
often  did  that;  but  our  precision  to-day 
disallows  the  practice.  We  should  not 
perhaps  permit  any  longer  in  an  his- 
torian even  that  sort  of  quotation  by 
memory  which  Macaulay  uses,  whereby 
his  style  Is  never  interrupted,  and  be- 
comes indeed  essentially  a  good  style 
as  it  is  of  '*the  man  himselT';  though, 
in  that  the  man  himself  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  style  too  Is  not  of 
the  very  best  But  when  a  writer  has 
to  refer  at  every  moment  to  his  notes, 
what  can  you  expect?— why  surely  the 
style  of  the  late  Professor  Gardiner, 
which  is  none  at  all,  or  Freeman's, 
which,  I  hold,  is  worse  than  nothing, 
for  it  is  of  a  man  who  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  rise  at  stated  intervals  from 
bending  over  his  desk,  and  to  pump 
you  out  a  stream  of  cold  rhetoria 
It  is  indeed  Impossible  to  combine  art 
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and  adoice,  as  FMemaxi  msA  •eine  of 
our  histortams  dream  of  doing.  SSther 
tbe  e^&aXB  of  lilstoiy  «i:e  so  fltmple 
that  tbe  mere  words  convey  them  ade- 
quately: that  is  as  much  as  to  say 
there  is  no  human  element  in  them; 
or,  if  there  be  a  human  -element,  no 
tesoarces  of  art  are  more  than  enough, 
none  ere  enough  indeed,  txi  give  you 
the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  past 
Mere  processiOBS  of  names  and  events 
are  not  xealitles,  else  tlie  marriage 
oolunms  of  The  Times  would  be  them- 
selves romances.  And  you  must  choose 
which  you  will  deal  with.  If  there  is 
any  special  good  to  be  got  from  cata- 
logues of  battles,  sieges,  laws,  treaties, 
these  things  can  be  given  with  only 
such  style  ss  is  needed  to  expound  the 
discoveries  of  science:  th^  are  science, 
of  a  sort  Bat  if  your  object  is  to  con- 
vey a  poignant,  an  iu:tual  idea  of  events 
In  whicb  men  take  a  pact,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  it  needs  s^Ie  to  tell  a  flcti- 
tkras  story,  and  no  style  to  tell  the 
Teritles  of  human  existence?  In  suck 
a  case,  then,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  all  that  art  can  muster;  and  that 
speech  which  makes  the  thing  most 
real  is  the  best  of  styles.  6uch  is  the 
style  of  Carlyle  in  his  French  Revolu- 
tion; end  such  Michelet*s  style.  They, 
at  all  events,  give  you  the  actualities 
of  the  iMLBt  as  the  writers  see  them. 
You  will  say  perhaps:  "Not  as  they 
really  were."  By  that  you  mean,  not 
SB  they  would  have  seemed  to  you. 
That,  of  course,  is  possible.  In  this 
case  it  is  as  with  a  painter  painting 
a  picture.  He  may  not  be  conscien* 
tioos.  But  the  very  first  condition  of 
hl8  painting  aoy  sort  of  reality  is,  that 
be  should  learn  to  see  with  his  oum 
eyes.  If  aU  the  wliile  he  is  at  work 
he  is  thinking  of  your  judgment,  of 
what  your  eyes  would  see,  his  pains 
are  lost  before  he  begins. 

There  is  indeed  this  point  of  truth 
in  Gautier's  doctrine,  as  we  stated  it 
Just  now,  that  ideas  and  the  language 


which  conveys  them  cannot  be  treated 
as  things  sepatete,  and  that  style,  to 
be  good,  must  seem  inevitable.  This 
would  be  just  the  case  in  en  imag- 
inary dialogue  between  two  persons  in 
fiction.  If  you  could  suppose  Steven- 
son and  Whistler  and  the  other  Sieveur 
son  (Bob)  and"  Henley  (if  you  Hke) 
discoursing  on  this  subject  under  the 
sign  of  the  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  stenograph  of  the  dialogue  brought 
down  to  us,  you  would  (sup];>ose  you 
knew  the  interlocutors)  know  infalli- 
bly who  had  uttered  each  sentence, 
though  the  discourse  might  have  taken 
a  direction  you  could  not  foresee.  And 
in  that  other  sort  of  dialogue  whereof 
I  have  spoken,  the  second  member  in 
it,  who  is  the  reader,  should  know 
inevitably  that  it  is  you  who  say  such 
and  such  things,  and  not  another. 
That,  I  imagine,  is  what  Gautier  was 
driving  at;  and  that  is  what  every 
writer  more  or  less  vaguely  feels.  Only, 
he  often  seeks  odd  ways  of  bringing  the 
result  about;  as  French  art-students  try 
and  make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
wearing  strange  velveteen  garments 
and  fantastically  slouched  hats.  They 
never  refiect  nor  perceive  that,  as  half 
their  comrades  do  the  same,  they  are 
in  fact  disguised,  and  not  displayed. 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery of  style— the  knowing  how  to  be 
Individual  and  natural  at  once.  Yet 
I  question  whether  mystery  be  the 
right  word  to  use,  if  it  make  you 
think  of  the  "mystery"  of  wood-carv- 
ing or  the  "mystery**  of  cobbling. 
These  can  be  acquired  by  practice;  but 
the  essential  of  that  is  a  gift  of  Nature. 
401  that  a  men  can  achieve  is  to  be 
mtural:  ell  that  he  can  undo  is  to 
hide  his  individuality,  if  he  have  one, 
by  affectation.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  every  man,  however  free  from 
affectation,  is  in  literature  an  individ- 
ual. He  may  be  so  in  life.  'To  be 
original  you  have  only  got  to  be  sin- 
cere,** Oarlyle  says.     In  life  perhaps. 
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But  not  in  literature:  that  is  not 
enough;  though  it  is  the  first  necessity. 
There  is  not  one  "you"  but  many- 
there  Is  with  all  of  us— according  to 
your  moods.  You  are  not  compelled  on 
every  occasion  to  show  your  heart  of 
hearts— 

To  preach   as   never  sure   to  preach 

again; 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men. 

Style  is,  in  one  sense,  an  easier  matter 
to  a  Newman,  always  intensely  in 
earnest,  or  to  a  Oarlyle,  than  to  an 
Ella  or  a  Thackeray,  or  any  one  who 
places  continually  a  point  of  irony  be* 
tween  himself  and  his  audience.  But 
their  attitude  does  not  need  or  presup- 
pose the  least  of  affectation.  Always, 
be  your  mood  what  It  may,  you  will 
seek  and  hope  to  find  the  words  which 
belong  to  it,  which  make  ambiguity 
and  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
the  reader  as  unlikely  as  such  can  be 
made.  Only,  I  hope  that,  instead  of 
being  one  of  your  many  **yous,"  you 
will  not  fancy  yourself  Shakespeare,  or 
Milton,  or  Oarlyle,  or  Mr.  Meredith,  or 
Mr.  Kipling:  for,  for  anyone  out  of  his 
childhood  in  life  or  letters,  on  such  a 
road  lies  lunacy. 

There  is  an  opposite  kind  of  folk  who 
never  know  if  they  have  individual 
*  opinions,  tastes,  feelings,  or  have  them 
not;  or  else  are  afraid  of  being  de- 
tected, which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
So  they  take  refuge  behind  the  hack- 
neyed words  and  phrases  of  a  language, 
the  commonest  commonplaces  of 
speech;  and  they  mistake  that  for 
simplicity.  It  is  nothli^  of  the  sort 
An  Individual  view  exacts  a  certain  dis- 
tinctiveness, and  that  is  a  certain  dis- 
tinction of  language.  It  must,  for  In- 
stance, be  distinguished  from  Journal- 
ese, which  aims  the  other  way,  which 
tries  after  the  trite  phrase  and  image, 
because  at  the  first  reading  these  will 
catch  a  larger  number  of  suffrages. 
Not  long  ago  I   saw,   in  one   of  our 


weeklies,  a  plea  for  the  writing  of  n 
kind    of   poetry    which    should    come 
nearer  the  facts  of  life  and  nat  appeal 
90  much  to  the  imagination  I    What  did 
the  writer  mean  by  the  "facts  of  life**? 
The  scientific  facts?    Poetry  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such.     It  has  to  do 
with  nought  at  all  that  is  not  touched 
with   imagination.     Nor  has   style  in 
prose.     So  long  as  you  are  recording 
facts   in   a   scientific   way   you    have 
no  need  of  style,  as  has  been  already 
said:  and  to  dress  these  up  in  any  form 
of    lang%iage    but    the    most    familiar 
would  be  on  Inflincerity.    Style  begins 
when  the  art  of  writing  begins;  and 
that  Is  just  when  you  present  some- 
thing human,  some  character  and  some 
emotion  (the  first  implies  the  second)^ 
the  character  and  emotion  of  an  imag- 
inary being,  or  your  own  character  and 
emotion,  face  to  face  with  the  reader, 
the  delight  or  humor  or  admiration  or 
wonder  you  find  in  that  thing  of  the 
external  world  or  that  thought  of  the 
metaphysical  world.    But  all  words,  by 
the  frequency  of  their  use,  lose  some- 
thing of  their  virility;  and  If  you  never 
stepped    outside    the    range    of    your 
Journal  or  your  everyday  conversation, 
you  could  never  express  an  idea  or  a 
feeling  which  was  essentially  yours. 

The  two  extremes  meet  here  In  being 
alike  disguises— those  who,  when  speak- 
ing of  familiar  things  in  commonplace 
conditions,  seen  under  no  stress  of 
feeling,  clothe  their  thoughts  in  a  lan- 
guage culled  out  of  dictionaries,  and 
those  who  fancy  they  can,  at  no  time» 
in  no  circumstances,  use  words  which 
are  not  In  the  currency  of  every  day. 
The  first,  like  our  art-students  in  their 
velveteens,  if  t^iey  attract  attention  to 
their  garb  withcVaw  it  from  their  faces; 
and  the  second'  hide  their  faces  alto- 
gether.  ; 

This  is  as  mucli  as  need  be  said  here 

of  style,  while  Idavlng  out  of  account 

the  element  of  in%Aation;  for  that  wlW 

best  be  explained  it  at  a  later  time  I 

\ 
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write  of  poetry.  This  is  indeed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  all  good  prose— the  mere 
cadence  of  sound.  But  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  prose  is  less  than,  and  yet 
parallel  to,  its  function  in  verse.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  all  poetry— and  like- 
wise of  fUl  good  style  in  prose— is  that 
the  writer's  niind  should  be  crowded 
with  ideas,  that  he  should  have  nouch 
more  to  say  than  he  can  possibly  find 
space  to  say.  Why  in  euch  circum- 
stances he  must  call  in  the  aid  of  in- 
tonation, and  the  cadences  of  words, 
that  is  to  show  hereafter.  Let  it  be 
enough  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  this 
particular  part  of  style— the  intonation, 
the  tonality,  if  you  like  that  word  the 
best— is  In  prose  used  most  often  for 
expressing  the  personality  of  the 
writer:  the  rise  and  fall  of  sentences, 
the  use  of  kmg  words  or  short  words, 
the  mere  alternation  of  vowel-sounds: 
these  things  belong  more  or  less  to 
each  writer  who  has  a  style  of  his  own 
—to  Macaulay  one  sort,  to  Johnson  one 
sort  to  Hooker  one  sort,  to  Thackeray 
one  sort  of  cadence  or  tonality  in  their 
prose,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  this  part 
of  style,  more  than  any  other,  which 
is  "of  the  man  himself." 

The  task  then  before  our  critic  who 
aspires  to  be  a  critic  of  style  is  no  easy 
labor.  And  one  cannot  lay  down  for 
him  golden  rules.  But  I  am  sure  the 
first  az>d  best  one  is,  that  he  should 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  style  Is  a  kind 
of  polish,  or  an  external  ornament 
added  to  the  essential  of  writing.  The 
second  danger  (but  that  is  like  unto 
the  first)  is,  that  he  should  think  he 
must  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  and 

Th«  ladtpeadent  Berlew. 


make  known  the  beauties  of  an  au- 
thor's style.  Horace  stands  straight  in 
his  path  with  the  n>axim  touching  the 
sumrna  ars.  That  style  alone  is  of  the 
best  which  is  in  the  first  place  unob- 
trusive, in  the  second  which  does  in  the 
long  run  convey  an  impression  of  in- 
dividuality, in  the  third  place  of  an  iik- 
dividuality  high  above  the  common- 
place. Macaulay  never  achieved  this 
third  stage.  But  our  modem  "stylist*'' 
aims  at  this  alone,  neglecting  the  first 
two  conditions,  nay,  spuming  them  as 
hindrances  to  his  art 

I  will  not  end  without  glancing  at  a 
third  conception  of  style— that  notion 
of  Flaubert's  that  language  comes  as 
it  were  a  gift  from  the  outward  object 
or  infiuence  which  is  the  sublect  of  the 
writing,  or  the  cause  of  it  Flaubert's 
theory  was  (we  know)  that  there  was 
one  right  way  of  describing  any  subject 
for  description— say  a  Norman  farm  like 
that  where  Madame  Bovary  was  bom 
and  bred— one  right  way  and  no  other. 
And  I  cannot  see  but  that  this  amounts 
to  a  theory  that  the  style  must  come 
from  without  not  from  within.  I  bring 
this  doctrine  upon  the  tapia^  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  It  At  a  first 
glance,  it  seems  to  have  no  meaning; 
at  a  second  to  be  at  any  rate  in  direct 
contradiction,  not  only  to  all  that  has 
been  said  in  this  article,  but  to  all 
known  the<Mies  of  style.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I,  for 
one,  not  a  little  incline.  If  I  were  to 
give  my  reasons  of  agreement  they 
would  seem  almost  mystic.  And  so  I 
rather  refrain. 

C.  F,  Keary, 
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We  are  nowadays  constantly  wIthiB 
hearing  of  eOections  and  electioneering; 
4md  side  by  side  with  the  chimor  of 
this  machinery  complaints  are  as  con- 
stantly heard  of  the  nnsatisftictoty 
-character  of  the  results  accomplished. 
Parliamentary  institutions  may  be  said 
to  be  past  being  on  their  trial.  The 
newer  age  condemns  them.  If  these 
^complaints  had  been  confined  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Parliament  in  some  Eoro- 
j^ean  countries,  we  might  be  content 
with  the  old  explanation  that  the  mis- 
^chances  arose  from  a  foolish  attempt 
^  apply  the  principles  of  Parliamentary 
government  to  races  and  conmiunities 
not  prepared  for  their  reception.  Why 
•complain  if  a  Slay  Sobranje  breaks 
down,  or  even  if  an  Austrian  Beich- 
srath  proves  unworkable?  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  complaints  are  perhaps  more 
frequently  heard  from  Anglo-Saxon 
communities,  where  the  genius  of  the 
people  has  been  supposed  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  the  successful  management 
of  Parliaments,  and  where  long-stand- 
ing use  has  made  the  forms  and 
methods  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
familiar  to  every  citizen.  Mr.  Bryce 
lias  told  us  of  the  curious  length  to 
which  popular  feeling  in  respect  of 
their  Legislatures  has  run  in  some  of 
the  Western  States.  They  are  de- 
barred from  meeting  more  than  a 
strictly  limited  number  of  days  in  the 
^ear,  or  perhaps  from  meeting  ofteiier 
than  every  other  year.  A  more  recent 
form  of  restraint,  which  has,  I  be 
lieve,  become ,  established  in  one  or 
two  instances,  would  require  that  no 
Act  of  the  Legislature  should  have  the 
force  of  law  until  it  has  been  submit- 
ted to  and  approved  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  principle  of  a  Beferendum,  fa- 
miliar enough  in  Swiss  politics,  has  not 
^et   been   seriously    discussed  among 


ourselves,  bat  it  was  acted  upon  In 
Australia,  where  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  submitted  to 
p(^;mlar  votes  after  having  been  ap- 
proved by  ther  Legislatures  of  the  con- 
stituent States.  OpinlcHis  will  doubt- 
less differ  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  some  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament— for  example,  the  Licensini* 
Act  or  the  Education  Act— been  sub- 
mitted to  a  pUhUcUe  of  the  nation,  as 
a  condition  precedent  of  their  becoming 
law;  but  the  suggestion  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure may  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider, and  the  fact  that  It  can  be  made 
illustrates  an  abiding  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  Parliament  can  always  be 
trusted  as  an  expression  of  the  na- 
tional will. 

We  must  ai^roach  the  subject  in  a 
different  manner  if  we  would  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  decline  of  Par- 
liamentary authority  among  ourselves. 
It  would  be  well  in  the  first  place 
to  recall  how  that  authority  stood  in 
its  highest  nranifestatlon,  cny  during 
the  fifty  years  which  followed  1882. 
What  were  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  Parliamentary  action  dur- 
ing that  half -century?  As  Mr.  Bagehot 
pointed  out.  Parliament  evolved  a 
Committee  called  the  Cabinet,  to  which 
was  entrusted  the  administration  of 
the  several  political  departments  and 
the  preparation  of  the  principal  new 
projects  of  law.  The  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature, 
and  presumptively  of  the  nation,  was 
thus  secured,  but  the  service  of  Parlia- 
ment went  much  beyond  this.  Within 
its  Sessions  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  continuously  criti- 
cised, and  the  House  of  Commons  justi- 
fied its  claim  to  be  the  Grand  Inquest 
of  the  nation  by  the  discussion  of  the 
grievances  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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The  majority  roled  through  the  Minlt- 
tiy.  Minoiitles  were  heard  with  grow- 
ing sncceM  through  the  representatiTes 
of  discontented  sections  and  the  advo- 
cates of  progressive  /^liange.  One  set 
of  men  pressed  for  economy  of  expen- 
diture, and  materially  helped  to  secure 
it  Another  set  exposed  the  wants  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  day-laborers, 
whether  in  the  field,  mine  or  factory, 
or  on  sliipboard.  Another  set  directed 
attention  to  the  criminal  law  and  its 
punishments,  especially  that  of  trans- 
portation«  and,  in  connection  with  this 
last,  our  colonial  relations  necessarily 
came  under  review.  Irish  representa- 
tives could  not  fail  to  press  upon  their 
fellow-members  the  grievances  only  too 
plentifully  sui^lied  through  the  bad 
laws  and  bad  administration  of  the 
sister  island.  Yet  another  illustration, 
which  the  reader  may  have  earlier  ex- 
pected, is  found  4n  the  battle  against 
the  evil  legislation  which  throttled  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  imposed  un- 
just taxes  on  the  food  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people.  Such  activities  were  the 
glory  of  Parliamentaiy  history,  and 
whilst  tbey  severally  ended  in  success, 
more  or  less  complete  when  the  major- 
ity and  the  Ministers  representing  the 
majority  found  themselves  carrying 
through  the  measures  of  reform  so  long 
agitated*  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  it  was  through  minorities,  and  pri- 
vate members  representing  minorities, 
that  the  work  of  conversion  was  begun 
and  conducted  up  to  the  last  stage  of 
victory.  There  was  work  outside  as 
well  as  within  Parliament  The  plat- 
form and  the  Press  aided  in  the  labor. 
But  the  highest  education  which  ani- 
mated the  platform  and  instructed  the 
Press  was  achieved  in  Parliament, 
where  advocacy  and  criticism  met,  and 
the  inertia  of  Conservative  opinion  was 
overcome  by  the  energy  of  reason. 

It  would  be  a  pitiful  contrast  to  go 
step  by  step  through  a  comparison  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  mid-nineteenth 


century  and  Parliament  as  it  appears 
at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. We  cannot  get  rid  of  Ireland, 
and  a*  long  as  money  is  voted  for  the 
service  of  Irish  departments  the  de- 
fects of  Irish  government  will  continue 
to  be  brought  under  review.  But 
apart  from  this,  how  complete  is  the 
change!  The  old  combination  of  the 
energy  of  private  members  and  the 
activity  of  Ministers  has  disappeared. 
The  time  allotted  to  the  former  ha» 
been  curtailed,  and  new  obstacles  have 
arisen  to  prevent  them  from  effective- 
ly using  the  hours  still  left  at  their 
command.  Forms  of  procedure  have 
been  devel(q[>ed  or  abused,  so  as  to  take 
away  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
power  of  Mnging  under  discussion 
subjects  which  most  urgently  require 
it  The  transformati<m  is  admitted, 
and  is  not  tmfrequently  justified.  It  i» 
claimed  that  the  work  of  Parliament  is 
to  pass  laws,  and  laws  can  be  passed 
only  when  introduced  by  a  Government 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
Legislature.  Private  members  are  re- 
duced to  impotence,  but  they  deserve 
no  better  fate.  They  accomplish  at 
best  an  idle  intrusion  into  the  arena 
and  a  waste  of  time  that  could  be  use- 
fully employed.  If  the  recmrds  of  the 
last  centuiy  are  a];^;>ealed  to,  the  answer 
is  that  all  the  great  work  then  required 
to  be  done  has  been  done,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  now  to  parallel  the 
exigencies  of  the  past.  This  line  is 
taken  by  those  who  voice  the  majority 
which  desires  no  change.  I  have  no 
doubt  a  similar  opinion  was  cherished, 
if  not  expressed,  by  faithful  supporters 
of  Ministers  fifty  years  ago.  It  be- 
trays a  singular  lack  of  imagination, 
not  to  say  a  dull  unintelligence,  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  future.  The 
politician  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who  thinks  that  our  land  laws  are 
beyond  the  discussion  of  change,  and 
that  no  Parliamentary  time  could  be 
well  spent  in  canvassing  proposals  for 
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their  Improvement.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  which  in 
respect  of  household  tenure  and  benef- 
icent municlpail  activity  depends  so 
much  upon  these  laws?  Are  the  prob- 
lems of  education  and  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  completely  solved?  The 
question  of  colonial  relations  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  brought 
forward  at  the  fag-end  of  platform 
Reclamations  in  favor  of  Protection. 
In  our  better  times  the  statesman  in- 
terested in  it  would  have  addressed  his 
most  careful  argument  to  his  fellows 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Who  again 
«an  fail  to  see  how  much  worlc  mlglit 
be  done  through  Parliament  in  the  de- 
velopment of  international  friendship 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments?  No 
failure  of  subjects  can  excuse  the  liiiii- 
tatiotn  of  private  members*  opportuni- 
ties in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  can 
any  defence  of  it  be  found  in  the  plea 
that  newspapers  now  do  the  work 
which  was  done  by  such  men  as 
Hume,  Cobden,  Lord  Ashley.  Moles- 
worth  and  their  compeers.  Newspapers 
chronicle  aoid  pursue  the  work  of 
others.  The  editor  of  a  daily  news- 
paper can  hardly  afford  to  look  beyond 
his  nose.  When  debates  originate  in 
Parliament,  newspapers  perforce  report 
them  and  offer  some  comment  upon 
them.  The  flip-flap  opinions  thus  ex- 
pressed, backing  and  fllling  with  wind, 
may  not  be  of  much  value;  but  tliey 
draw  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  the 
real,  motive  power  lying  in  that  force 
to  which  they  simply  testify. 

The  energy  of  Parliament  has  de- 
clined. Parliamentary  authority  de- 
clines with  it,  and  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered thereby.  There  is  no  want  of 
subjects  requiring  discussion,  and  no 
substitute  for  Parliamentary  discussion 
has  been  found.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  parlous  plea  that  the  men  of 
past  generations  are  wanting.  The 
eager  reforming  spirits  of  the  past  are 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons.    If  they 


were,  they  would  soon  assert  them- 
selves and  make  the  necessary  chan- 
nels for  their  activity.  Here,  I  think, 
we  touch  the  real  source  of  decay. 
And  yet  it  is  difl^cult  to  believe  tl;at 
nature  is  not  a^  prolific  to-day  as  yes- 
terday in  men  ardently  eager  to  work 
for  the  public  good.  The  sources  of 
reforming  energy  have  not  dried  up. 
Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  or- 
ganization of  public  life  limiting  or 
denying  the  facility  of  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  power 
that  once  found  Its  way  there? 

The  change  in  our  electoral  machin- 
ery, under  the  operation  of  which  mem- 
bers are  returned  by  single-member 
constituencies,  has  quietly  effected  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
House  itself.  Local  influences  formerly 
produced  irregularly  enough  a  great 
variety  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  a  man  was  patron 
of  his  own  borough  or  lord  of  his  own 
district  he  was  independent  enough, 
and  if  self-will  often  produced  nothing 
but  wilful  eccentricity  it  sometimes  ex- 
pressed a  rough  invaluable  common- 
sense.  When  again  there  were  two 
members  to  be  returned  for  a  constit- 
uency, it  was  common  and  almost 
necessary  to  run,  as  candidates,  repre- 
sentatives of  two  wiJigs  of  a  party, 
thus  producing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons different  grades  of  political  opin- 
ion. And  again,  it  was  not  an  accident 
that,  with  the  redivision  of  the  coun- 
try, there  sprang  into  existence  federal 
party  organizations,  highly  centralized, 
which  have  become  more  and  more 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
programmes,  the  introduction  of  can- 
didates, and,  most  of  all,  in  the  direct 
management  of  elections.  A  General 
Election  may  happen  so  hurriedly  as 
not  to  flnd  this  widespreadiug  machin- 
ery fully  prepared  for  its  work;  but 
there  is  generally  sufficient  forewarn- 
ing, and  in  bye-elections  the  machinery 
is  constantly  exhibited  in  full  opera- 
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tlon.    The  result  is  seen  Jn  a  decline 
In  the  quality  of  candidates  and  In 
the  growing  poverty  of  Parliamentary 
life.     Any   one   who    would    wish   to 
study  the  process   in   detail  may   be 
jecommended    to    read    Ostrogorski's 
book,  "Democracy  and  the  Organiza- 
^on  of  Political  Parties/'  a  monument 
of  years  of  careful  and  acute  industry 
devoted  to  a  patient  study  of  political 
developments  here  and  in  the  United 
states.    The  elaboration  of  the  "ma- 
chhie"  has  not  reached  the  degree  of 
perfection  among  ourselves  that  it  has 
4icro8S  the  Atlantic,  but  the  process  is 
of  the  same  character.     The  force  of 
individuality    declines.      Large    views 
and  the  advocacy  of  great  ideas  are 
discredited.     The  men  who  are  in  re- 
quest are  those  who  will  fall  into  their 
places  according  to  pattern,  and  there 
is  such  a  standardlscation  of  items  that 
no  difficulty  can  be  found  in  replacing 
any  link  that  accidentally  drops  out.   I 
repeat  that  this  is  not  realized  among 
ourselves    everj' where    and    at   once— 
''dark  horses**  will  creep  in  provided 
they  can   keep  their  qualities  in   ob- 
scurity at  first,  which  is  a  bad  prepa- 
jration  for   8Ubse<iuent   independence- 
hut  it  is  sufliciwitly  realized  to  deaden 
enthusiasm  for  causes  among  the  elec- 
torate and  to  produce  that  lack  of  ener- 
ergy  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
lies  at   the   bottom   of   the   decay   of 
Parliamentary  life  and  of  Parliamen- 
tary authority. 

Generations  do,  without  doubt,  differ 
from  one  another  in  vitality;  and  it 
may  be  that  we  are  passing  through 
•a  somewhat  listless  period.  But  we 
may  as  well  make  as  good  use  as  we 
can  of  the  materials  we  have.  The  na- 
tton  is  still  rich  enough  in  public- 
spirited  thinkers  and  workers,  and 
Parliament  might  be  rich  too,  if  we 
•cleared  away  the  obstnictious  which 
make  narrow  and  difficult  the  ways 
into  it  A  comparatively  simple 
•change  holds  the  promise  of  a  complete 


transformation.     If,  instead  of  single- 
member  constituencies,  we  had  constit- 
uencies of  haIf-«,-dozen  members,  and 
provisions  enabling  different  groups  of 
electors  within  each  constituency  to  get 
a  representative  for  themselves  if  they 
were  of  adequate  size  to  Justify  the 
claim,  we  should  at  once  emancipate 
electors  and   candidates.     We  should 
grive  the  first  the  strongest  of  motives 
for    securing   a   direct   representation 
of  themselves  in  the  Legislature,  and 
we  should  give  the  elected  a   secure 
standing-place  on  which  he  could  rely 
as  long  as  he  was  true  to  himself  and 
held    the    faith    which    animated    his 
followers.    Under  such  a  scheme  each 
large   provincial   town   would   be  one 
constituency,    and     the    elements    of 
political  life  within  it  would  be  in  living 
connection   with   the   House   of   Com- 
mons.    Difficulties  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  claims  of  labor  to  rep- 
resentation would  disappear,  and  the 
Conservative  member  would  not  be  in 
imminent   peril,    though   he   remained 
an  obstinate  Free-Fooder.    Parliament 
would  have  all  the  variety  and  vigor 
of  life.    I  do  not  enter  into  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  election,  by 
which   this  real  representation   is  ef- 
fected.    It  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  to  be  very  easily  worked, 
and  the  experiment  could  be  tried  any 
winter  evening  by  any  set  of  men  or 
women  that  liked  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
If  we  cross  the  narrow  seas  to  Belgium 
we  should  find  a  system  of  proportional 
representation    working   there    to   the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  who 
have  found  in  it  a  solution  of  difficul- 
ties which  at  one  time  threatened  the 
nation  with  anarchical  convulsions. 

Why  do  we  not  adopt  some  similar 
method  here?  The  real  objection  is 
found  in  use  and  wont  and  the  aver- 
sion of  those  who  are  **in**  to  enter- 
tain any  suggestion  of  changes  in  the 
ways  which  they  have  found  sufficient 
for   themselves.     But   there   are   two 
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pleas  which  are  adyanced  In  front  of, 
and  by  way  of  covering,  this  real  ob- 
stacle. The  first  is  that  members  so 
Independently  elected  are  bound  to  be 
trooblesome,  unmanageable  fellows. 
Experience  does  not  support  this  appre- 
hension. In  our  best  days  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  particular  ideas  were 
found  to  be  thoroughly  practical  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
forces  of  self-adjustment  may  be 
trusted  to  maintain  a  well-developed 
organization  out  of  such  elements. 
Parliamentary  life  has  become  smooth- 
er in  Belgium,  where  Liberals  and  So- 
cialists, once  in  mortal  enmity,  are 
«ible  to  co-operate  together  in  common 
causes,  and  even  members  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Clerical  party  fine  off  In 
the  way  of  amity  towards  men  of  other 
parties.  The  second  plea  is  that  the 
two-pai'ty  system  would  be  destroyed. 
The  necessity  of  the  two-party  system 
is  a  postulate  politicians  are  fond  of 
assuming.  I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four often  refers  to  it— not,  indeed,  as  a 
thing  proved,  but  as  something  which 
it  is  convenient  to  take  for  granted. 
He  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  has  no  settled  conviction  on 
the  subject.  If  questioned  he  would 
give  it  the  go-by,  and  he  would  prob- 
ably evade  discussion  because  in  his 
moments  of  speculation  he  has  seen 
how  short  of  proof  is  the  case  for  Its 
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necessity.     The  Tadpoles  and  Tapec* 
who  have  not  i>robed  things  to  the 
same  depth  doubtless  feel  a  genuine 
apprehension  of  any  danger  that  can 
touch  the  two-party  system.   They  may 
be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
it  is  not  easily  destructible.     It  ha» 
its  roots  in  human  nature,  and  the  real 
question  of  public  policy  is  whether 
It  might  not  be  to  our  advantage  that 
the  strictness  of  its  discipline  should  be 
abated.     Who  can  pretend  that  the 
process  of  dividing  politicians  into  two- 
camps  and  of  drilling  the  men  in  each 
to  think  alike  and  speak  alike  over 
against  the  men  of  the  other  tends  to 
the  development  of  sincerity  or  assists 
in  the  apprehension  of  truth?    The  late 
Lord    Carnarvon    confessed    one    day 
that  he  had  discovered  with  pain  that 
the  Conservative  party  was  an  organ- 
ized hyiKKsrisy.    A  cynic  would  remark 
that  the  discovery  erred  only  in  its 
limitation;  and  there  is  truth  enough 
in  the  sneer  to  justify  us  in  bidding  the 
timid  to  be  of  good  heart,  even  though 
the  two-party  system  be  broken  down 
at  its  edges.    After  all,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  large  generalisation  that 
the  way  of  freedom  is  the  way  of  safe- 
ty and  not  of  peril.    A  refbrm  which 
liberates  the  development  of  thought 
and  of  counsel  among  the  citizens  of  a 
nation  carries  a   recommendation  in 
advance  of  itself. 

Leonard  Oowtney, 
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"As  to  that,"  said  the  Vrouw  Grobe- 
laar,  answering  a  point  that  no  one  had 
raised,  'it  has  been  seen  over  and  over 
again  that  sin  leaves  its  mark.  Do 
you  not  trust  or  avoid  a  man  because 
there  is  honor  or  wickedness  In  his 
face?    Ah,  men's  faces  are  the  writing 


on  the  wall,  and  only  the  Belshazsars 
cannot  read  them. 

"But  the  marks  go  deeper  than  a 
lowering  brow  or  a  cruel  mouth.  Men 
may  die  and  leave  behind  them  no 
monuments  save  their  sin.  Of  such  a. 
case  I  remember  one  instance. 
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"Before  my  second  husband  was  mar- 
ried to  his  first  wife  he  lived  out  yon- 
der, on  the  Portuguese  border,  and  in 
the  thick  of  the  fever  country.  I  have 
not  seen  the  place,  but  it  is  badly 
qwlLen  of  for  a  desolate,  unchancy 
laud,  bad  for  cattle,  and  only  good  to 
hunters.  My  second  husband  was  a 
great  hunter,  and  died,  as  you  Isnow, 
through  liaving  his  l)ody  crushed  by  a 
lion.  The  peoikle  out  there  are  not 
good  Boer  stock,  but  a  wild  and  savage 
folk,  with  dark  blood  In  them. 

*'I  only  know  this  story  from  my 
second  husband,  but  it  took  hold  of 
me,  as  he  used  to  tell  it.  There  was  a 
family  in  those  parts  of  the  name  of 
Preex.  No  relation  to  the  Du  Preez 
you  know,  who  are  well  enough  In 
their  way,  but  Preez  simply,— a  short 
name  and  a  bad  one.  They  were  big 
holders  of  land,  with  every  reason  to 
be  rich,  but  bad  farmers,  lazy  hunters, 
and  deep  drinkers.  The  Kaffirs  down 
there  make  a  drink  out  of  fruit  which 
is  very  fiery  and  conquers  a  man  quick- 
ly, and  these  people  were  always  to  be 
seen  half  drunk,  or  else  stupid  from  the 
stuff.  Old  Preez,  the  father.  In  particu- 
lar, was  a  terrible  man.  by  all  tellings; 
full  three  score  and  ten  years  of  age, 
but  strong,  fiery,  and  full  of  oaths. 
My  second  husband  used  to  say  there 
was  something  in  the  look  of  him  that 
daunted  one;  for  his  hair  and  his  b^ard 
were  wliite,  his  face  was  savagely  red, 
and  his  eyes  were  like  hot  coals.  And 
with  it  all  he  had  a  way  of  looking 
on  you  that  made  you  run  from  him. 
When  he  was  down  with  drink  and 
fever  he  would  cry  out  In  a  terrible 
voice  that  his  mother  was  a  queen's 
daughter  and  he  was  a  prince." 

'*!  have  heard  of  the  people  you 
•peak  of,"  I  said.  **They  are  half- 
Portuguese,  and  perhaps  the  old  man 
was  not  wholly  lying." 

••Um!  Well,  prince  or  not,  he  mar- 
ried in  his  youth  a  woman  of  the  half- 
lUood,   and   begot  of  her  a   troop  of 
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devils.  Five  sons  he  had,  all  great 
men,  knowing  not  God  and  fearing 
none  of  God*s  works.  And  after  them 
came  a  daughter,  a  puling  slip  of  a 
thing,  never  meant  to  live,  whom  they 
did  to  death  among  them  with  their 
drinking  and  blaspheming  and  fight- 
ing. 

"My  second  husband  told  me  tales 
of  that  family  that  set  my  blood  freez- 
ing. He  had  his  own  way  of  telling 
stories,  and  made  you  see  pictures,  as 
it  were.  Once,  he  used  to  say,  lor  a 
trifle  spoken  concerning  them  and  their 
ways,  they  visited  a  missionary  by 
night,  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and 
crucified  him  against  his  door,  while 
his  wife  clung  to  the  old  man's  knees 
and  besought  the  mercy  they  never 
gave  and  never  got.  Bven  the  wild- 
folk  of  the  country-side  were  stricken 
with  the  horror  and  impiety  of  the^ 
deed;  and  it  says  much  for  the  fear  in- 
which  the  Preez  family  were  held  that 
none  molested  them  or  called  them  t(v 
account 

"In  the  end  the  eldest  of  the  five 
sons  took  a  mind  to  marry  and  to  leave 
some  of  his  accursed  stock  to  plague 
the  world  when  it  should  be  delivered 
from  him  and  his  brothers.  They  cast 
about  for  a  wife  for  him,  and  were  not 
content  with  the  first  that  offered. 
They  had  their  pride,  the  Preez,  and  in 
their  place  a  fair  measure  of  respect, 
for  among  the  wicked,  you  know,  the 
devil  is  king.  From  one  farmhouse 
to  another  they  rode,  dragging  forth 
women  end  girls  to  be  looked  at  like 
cattle.  Many  a  tall,  black-browed 
hussy  would  have  been  content  to  go 
away  with  Yasco  Preez  (such  was  his 
unchristian  name),  but  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  do  right  by  any  of  them. 

"They  were  returning  home  from  one 
of  these  expeditions  when  tliey  passed 
a  lowly  house  beside  the  road  with 
no  fence  around  it.  But  before  the 
house  stood  a  girl  on  the  grass,  with 
her  kapje  in  her  hand,  to  see  the  six 
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bl^  men  ride  by.  She  was  little  and 
6lim,  and,  unlike  the  maidens  of  tlie 
country,  whitish,  with  a  bunch  Of  yel- 
low hair  on  the  top  of  her  head  and 
hanging  over  her  ears.  The  others 
would  have  passed  her  by,  judging  her 
unworthy  even  an  insult,  but  Vasco 
reined  in  his  horse  and  shouted  a 
great  oath. 

**  *The  woman  for  me!*  he  cried.  *The 
woman  I  was  looking  for!  I  never 
knew  what  I  wanted  before.* 

**The  others  halted  to  look,  and  the 
girl,  frightened,  ran  into  the  house. 
Vasco  got  down  from  his  horse. 

"  'Fetch  the  filly  out,*  shouted  the 
old  man.  'Fetch  her  out  and  let  us 
see  her  pa«es.* 

**yasco  walked  straight  into  the  little 
house,  while  the  others  waited,  laugh- 
ing. They  heard  no  screams  and  no 
fighting,  and  presently  out  comes 
Vasco  alone. 

'*He  went  over  to  nls  horse  and 
mounted.  'There  is  nothing  to  wait 
for,'  he  said.    'Let  us  be  getting  on.' 

"'But  the  girl?'  cried  one  of  his 
brothers.    'Is  she  dead,  or  what?' 

"  'No,'  said  Vasco,  'but  she  would  not 
come.' 

**  'Would  not  come!*  bellowed  the  old 
f^ther^  while  the  others  laughed.  'Did 
you  8&J  she  would  not  come?' 

**  'That  is  what  I  said,'  answered 
Vasco,  sitting  his  horse  very  straight, 
and  scowling  at  the  lot  of  them. 

"  'He  has  a  fever,'  cried  the  old  man, 
looking  from  one  to  another.  'He  is 
light  in  the  head.  My  faith!  I  believe 
!the  girl  has  been  beating  him  with  a 
«tick.  Here,  one  of  you,'  he  roared, 
turning  on  them,  'get  down  and  kick 
tthe  girl  out  of  the  door.  We'H  have 
:a  look  at  the  witch!* 

"Koos,  the  youngest,  sprang  from  his 
saddle  and  made  towards  the  house; 
Ibut  he  was  not  gone  five  paces  before 
Vasco  spurred  his  horse  onto  him  and 
iknocked  him  down. 

'JEeep  Qit,*  he.^sald  then,  turning  to 
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face  them  all,  as  Koos  rose  slowly. 
'If  I  cannot  bring  the  girl  out  none 
of  you  can,  and  you  bad  better  not 
try.  Whoever  does  will  be  hurt,  for 
I  shall  stand  in  front  of  the  door.' 

"And  he  went  straight  to  the  house, 
and,  dismounting,  stood  in  the  door- 
way, with  his  hands  resting  on  the 
beam  above  his  head.  He  was  a  big 
man.  and  he  filled  the  door. 

"'Hear  him,*  foamed  the  old  father. 
'God,  if  I  were  as  young  as  any  of  you, 
I  would  drag  the  girl  across  his  body. 
Sons,  he  has  defied  us,  and  the  girl  has 
bewitched  him.  Kun  at  him,  lads,  and 
bring  them  both  out!' 

"They  all  came  towards  the  house  in 
a  body,  but  stopped  when  Vasco  raised 
his  hand. 

"  'I  warn  you,'  he  told  them— 'I  warn 
you  to  let  the  matter  be.  Tliis  will  not 
be  an  affair  of  fighting,  with  only 
broken  bones  to  mend  when  it  is  over. 
If  I  take  hold  of  any  one  after  this 
waruhig,  that  man  will  be  cold  before 
the  sun  sets.  And  to  show  you  how 
useless  this  quarrel  is,  I  will  ask  the 
giri  once*  more  if  she  will  come  out 
You  all  saw  her?' 

"  'Yes,'  they  answered;  'but  what  is 
this  foolery  about  asking  her?' 

"  'You  saw  her— very  well.'  He  raised 
his  voice  and  called  into  the  house, 
'Meisje,  will  you  not  come  out?  I  ask 
you*  to.' 

"There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  they  heard  the  answer.  'No,' 
it  said;  'I  will  stay  where  I  am.  And 
you  are  to  go  away.* 

"  'As  soon  as  may  be,  my  girl.'  called 
Vasco  in  answer.  'Now,*  he  said  to  the 
men,  'you  see  she  will  not  come.' 

"  'But,  man,  In  the  name  of  God, 
cast  her  over  your  shoulder  and  carry 
her  out,'  crleil  the  father. 

"Vasco  looked  at  him.  'Not  this 
one,'  he  said.  'She  shall  do  as  she 
pleases.' 

"Then  they  rushed  on  him,  but  he 
stepped  out  from  the  door,  and  caught 
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joung  Koos  round  the  middle.  With 
one  glaot's  heave  be  raised  him  aloft 
and  dashed  him  at  the  giuig,  scattering 
tbem  right  and  left,  and  Icnocking  one 
to  the  ground,  Tirhere  he  remained  mo- 
tionless. But  Koos  lay  lilce  a  brolceu 
tool  or  a  smashed  vessel,  as  dead  men 
lie.  And  all  the  while  Yasco  talked  to 
them. 

***Come  om,*  he  was  saying.  *Come 
all  of  you.  We  shall  never  do  anything 
hut  fight  now.  I  see  plainly  we  ought 
to  have  fought  long  ago.  Bring  her 
out,  indeed.' 

'*They  paused  after  thiit,  aghast  at 
the  fury  of  the  man  they  were  con- 
tending against.  But  the  old  man  gave 
them  no  rest. 

"  *Get  sticks/  he  cried  to  thto— *get 
sticks  and  kiU  him.' 

''They  dragged  beams  from  a  hut 
roof,  and  one  of  them  took  a  heavy 
stone.  Yasco  stood  back  and  watched 
them  till  they  came  forward  again. 

'The  one  with  the  stone  came  first, 
hut  it  was  too  big  to  throw  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  he  dared  not  go  near.  The 
others  approached  with  caution,  and 
Yasco  stood  still,  with  his  bands  rest- 
ing as  before  at  the  top  of  the  door. 
They  were  "bewildered  at  his  manner, 
and  very  cautious,  but  at  length  they 
drew  near  and  rushed  at  him. 

*Then  a  most  astonishing  thing  hap- 
pened. With  one  wrench  Yasco  tore 
the  thick  architrave  from  the  wall,  a 
beam  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
smote  into  the  middle  of  them.  Where 
he  hit  the  bone  gave  and  the  fiesh  fell 
away,  and  as  they  ran  from  before 
him  the  wall  fell  In. 

''Down  came  the  wall,  and  with  It 
the  heavy  beams  on  the  roof.  The  old 
father,  cursing  over  a  broken  arm, 
beard  the  girl  scream,  and  saw  the 
wreck  come  crashing  about  Yasco's 
ahoulders  till  he  disappeared  below  it. 
And  then,  where  the  house  had  been 
stood  a  ruJn,  v^th  two  souls  buried  in 
the  miOat  of  It 


*lt  steadied  them  like  a  da^h  of  cold 
water.  However  they  might  fight 
among  themselves,  they  were  loyal  to 
one  another.  Besides  the  old  father, 
with  his  broken  arm,  there  was  only 
one  other  that  could  put  a  hand  to  the 
work,  and  together  they  started  to  drag 
away  the  beams  and  bricks  and  stones 
that  covered  Yasco  and  the  girl. 

"I  know  they  were  wicked  men  who 
are  in  hell  long  since,  but  I  cannot 
contain  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the 
spirit  that  fastened  them  to  their  toil 
all  that  long  night,— the  old  man  with 
his  broken  arm,  the  young  one  with 
a  dozen  horrid  wounds.  As  the  sky 
paled  towards  morning,  they  dis- 
covered the  girl  dead,  and  leaving  her 
where  she  lay  they  wrought  on  to  un- 
cover Yasco. 

"When  they  found  him  he  was 
•crushed  and  broken,  and  piei*ced  in 
many  places  with  splinters  and  Jagged 
broken  ends  of  wood.  But  he  had  his 
senses  still,  and  smiled  as  they  cleared 
the  thatch  from  above  his  face. 

**The  old  man  looked  at  hira  care- 
fully.   'You  are  dying,  my  son,'  he  said. 

"  *0f  course,'  answered  Yasco.  'Is 
that  Renault?  He  smiled  again  at  his 
brother.  'So  there  are  two  of  you  alive, 
anyhow.    How  about  the  others?* 

"  Two  dead/  answered  his  father. 
'And  the  other  will  not  walk  again  all 
his  days.  You  are  a  terrible  fighter, 
my  son.' 

"  *Yes,'  answered  Yasco,  In  a  faint 
voice.    *It  was  the  girl,  you  see.' 

"  'She  was  a  witch,  then?'  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  'No,'  said  Yasco,  smiling.  *0r,  per- 
haps, yes.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will 
fight  for  her  again  if  you  like.' 

"  'Oho!  so  that  is  it,'  and  the  old  man 
knelt  down  beside  him.  Wotr,  I  see,'  he 
said.  'I  never  guessed  before— did  not 
know  it  was  in  you.  My  son,  I  ask 
you  to  forgive  us.' 

"  *I  forgive,  but  where  is  she?' 

"  'Dead.     No,   It  was   none   of  our 
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doing.  You  did  it,— the  roof  fell  on  her. 
We  will  lay  you  together.' 

••'Do  80/  replied  Vasco.  1  think  I 
am  dying  now.' 

•••Yes,'  answered  the  father.  •Your 
*ace  is  beeomihg  gray.  Your  throat 
will  rattle  in  a  minute.  Look  here; 
this  is  what  my  mother  used  to  do.' 

Blackwood's  If agaziiM. 


« 


•And  he  did  thus,"  said  the  Vrouw 
'Grobelaar,  giving  a  very  good  imita- 
tion of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

••But  that  was  not  a  bad  ending," 
cried  Katje.    *•!  think  it  was  beautiful 
I  hope  Vasco  and  the  girl  went  straight 
to  God." 
The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  sighed. 

Perceval  Oibbon. 
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These  are  Thy  glorious  works.  Parent 

of  good, 
Almighty!  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair:  Thyself  how  won- 
drous then! 

Such  are  the  opening  words  of  the 
splendid  morning  hymn  which  Milton 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  our  first  par- 
ents in  their  sinless  Paradise,  **when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 
A  poet's  dream,  perchance;  yet  we  can 
hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  a  song 
not  unlike  this  burst  from  the  hearts 
of  the  first  beings  who  on  this  globe 
of  ours  found  themselves  with  eyes 
to  see  the  glories  of  Nature,  with  Intel- 
lects to  soar  through  realms  of  space, 
and  with  souls  to  adore  the  All-Father 
who  had  made  them  lords  of  that  fair 

earth. 

Nor  do  any  records  of  old  belie  such 
imaginings.  In  all  we  find  the  same 
recognition  of  an  all-creating  First 
Cause,  the  same  appeal  for  protection 
against  evil,  the  same  aspiration  of  the 
spirit  towards  reunion  with  the  central 
flame  from  which  its  divine  spcurk  was 
kindled. 

Then  frcmi  adoration  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Cosmos  the  bard  of  old  passes  to 
the  glorification  of  the  divine  in  man, 
and  as  he  chants  the  deeds  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes  the  hymn  proper 
merges  into  the  epic: 


First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things;  and  then 
The  Rest  of  Immortals, 
The  Action  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  the  hymn,  and  not  the 
epic,  which  we  have  here  to  consider. 

It  would  be  hard  to  decide  between 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  sacred 
verses  which  have  descended  to  us. 
The  worshippers  of  ancient  Egypt  have 
left  their  ritual  chants  on  the  papyri 
guarded  by  their  dead,  while  in  the 
libraries  of  Babylonia  are  found  day 
tablets  showing  the  kinship  of  thehr 
devotion  to  that  of  their  Hebrew 
brothers. 

The  Vedic  hymns  emerge  from  the 
primal  mists  of  Indian  history;  while 
the  devotees  of  Zoroaster  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  claim  that  the  Gftthas,  or  first 
hymns  of  his  followers,  date  from  ten 
or  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  that  the  copies  still  existing  are 
amongst  the  earliest  inscribed  on 
xwrchment 
Says  the  Gfttha: 

The  Almighty  numbers  our  words. 
Deeds  done  aforetime  remembering; 
He  knoweth  what  shall  be  hereafter, 
To  us  shall  it  be  as  He  willeth. 

The  Vedic  hymns,  praising  the  Al- 
mighty in  His  countless  revelations  of 
Himself  in  Nature,  still  have  the  under- 
lying instinct  of  unity.     ''Who  is  the 
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God,"  say  they,  "to  whom  we  shall 
offer  sacrifice?"  And  the  answer 
comes: 

He  who  gives  breath,  He  who  gives 
strength,  whose  command  all  the 
bright  gods  revere,  whose  shadow  is 
immortality,  whose  shadow  is  death 
•  •  • 

He  who  by  His  sun  first  looked  even 
over  the  waters  which  held  power, 
and  generated  the  sacrifice— He  who 
alone  Is  God  above  all  gods. 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  hold 
these  hymns  as  addressed  to  the  God 
of  Abrahajn  when  St  Paul  claims  for 
the  Eternal  the  song  of  his  own 
fellow-countryman?  Aratus  was  born 
in  Cilicia  about  260  years  before  Christ, 
and  be  began  his  "Phenomena"  with 
the  famous  invocation  from  which  the 
Apostle  quoted  when  addressing  the 
philosophers  at  Athens.  It  has  been 
thus  rendered:^ 

Let  us  begin  from  God.  Let  every 
mortal  raise 

His  grateful  voice  to  tune  God*s  end- 
less praise. 

God  fills  the  heaven— the  earth— the 
sea — the  air: 

We  feel  His  spirit  moving  here,  and 
everywhere. 

And  we  His  offspring  are.  He  ever 
good 

Daily  provides  for  man  his  daily 
food.  .  .  . 

To  Him — the  First— the  Last— all  hom- 
age yield. 

Our  Father— Wonderful— our  Help— our 
Shield. 

We  nrast  not  linger  over  the  countless 
songs,  choral,  dramatic,  and  didactic, 
addressed  to  the  Power  recognized  as 
Alpha  and  Omega  by  so-called  Pagans, 
but  rather  hasten  on  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Though  the  early  Christians  doubt- 
less took  the  first  sacred  songs  used 
In  their  services  from   the   Hebrews, 

>  B7    Dr.    LMnb.      He,    bow«T«r,    tnnitotes 


the  name  "hymn"  is  the  Greek  "hjrm- 
nos,"  and  no  special  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  between  the 
"psalms  and  hymns"  which  St.  Paul 
recommended  to  the  Church. 

Many  references  to  hymns  used  In 
religious  services  are  found  In  the  early 
Fathers,  and  tradition  says  that  Ig- 
natius, who  suffered  martyrdom  about 
107  A.D.,  Introduced  antlphonal  sing- 
ing into  the  Church  of  Antioch  after  a 
vision  of  angels  who  were  thus  glorify- 
ing the  Almighty. 

Tertullian  describes  the  "Agapae,"  or 
love-feasts,  of  his  day,  and  says  that 
after  hand-washing  and  bringing  in 
lights,  each  man  was  invited  to  come 
forward  and  sing  verses  of  praise 
either  from  Holy  Scripture  or  of  his 
own  composition.  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  a  limit  was  put  to  the  length 
<or  frequency  of  any  individual  poet's 
performance! 

Translations  of  some  of  these  very 
early  hymns  are  sung  In  our  day, 
notably  the  '^Gloria  in  excelsis"  in  our 
Communion  service.  This  was  origin- 
ally a  Greek  morning  hymn,  dating  at 
least  from  the  fourth  and  possibly 
from  the  second  century.  It  was  sub- 
sequently translated  into  Latin  and  Im- 
ported Into  the  Roman  liturgy.  Un- 
fortunately hymnody  could  not  remain 
untainted 'by  theological  controversy, 
but  fell  a  prey  to  the  disputes  of  Arius 
and  Athanaslus.  Early  in  the  fourth 
century  the  latter  had  rebuked  his  rival 
for  certain  hymns  by  which  he  had 
endeavored  to  popularize  his  doctrines. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century 
the  defeated  Arlans,  though  still  numer- 
ous in  Constantinople,  were  allowed 
no  place  of  worship  within  the  city 
walls.  They  avenged  themselves  by  as- 
sembling at  sunset  on  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  great  festivals,  and,  gather- 
ing in  porticos  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  they  sang  all  night  songs 
expressing  their  own  views,  and  often 
adding  taunts  and  Insults  to  the  ortho- 
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dox.  Cbrysostom,  who  was  then 
bishop,  was  not  to  h^  outdone.  At  the 
expense  of  the  Empress  E2udoxia,  who 
was  then  his  friend,  he  organized 
counter-processioDS,  with  hymns,  silver 
crosses,  wax  tapers,  and  other  spectac- 
ular attractions.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence riots  ensued,  there  was  blood- 
shed on  both  sides,  and,  the  Empress's 
chief  eunuch  being  injured,  public 
singing  by  Arians  was  suppressed  by 
edict.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  of 
nocturnal  hymn-singing  on  special  oc- 
casions, though  introduced  in  this 
stormy  manner,  was  continued  in  the 
Church. 

Hymns  were  extremely  popular  in 
the  E2astem  Church  before  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Western  communities. 
The  Arian  disputes  played  their  part 
here  also.  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that 
when  Justina,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  who  favored  these  her- 
etics, wished  to  remove  Bishop  Am- 
brose from  his  see,  devout  people  as- 
sembled to  protect  him,  and  kept  guard 
in  the  church.  "Then  it  was  first  ap- 
pointed that,  after  the  manner  of  the 
E2astem  churches,  hymns  and  psalms 
should  be  sung,  lest  the  people  should 
grow  weary  and  faint  through  sorrow, 
which  custom  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained, and  has  been  followed  by  al- 
most aU  congregations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world."  Ambrose  was  himself 
a  distinguished  writer  of  Latin  hynms; 
and  tradition  attributes  to  him  the 
authorship  of  the  Te  Deum, 

From  this  time  onwards  hymns  ap- 
prox>riate  to  the  canonical  hours,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  fasts  and  festivals,  to  com- 
memorations of  saints,  and  to  other 
offices  of  the  Church  rapidly  multiplied, 
and  were  collected  in  the  various 
breviaries  used  in  different  dioceses 
and  religious  houses  by  the  authority 
of  bishops  or  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  old  Latin  service-books  were  re- 
vised, translated,  and  adapted  to  the 


requirements  of  the  English  Church,, 
little  provision  was  made  for  the  musi- 
cal tastes  of  congregations.  The  ''Yen! 
Creator"  in  the  Ordination  services, 
and  the  creeds  and  cantides  in  the 
daily  prayers  and  at  Holy  Communion, 
might  be  "said  or  sung";  but  nothing 
was  definitely  Ordered  to  replace  the 
hymns  in  the  old  breviaries. 

Luther,  fond  of  music,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  popular  taste,  had  taken 
care  to  make  full  provision  of  hymns 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  for  German 
Ih^testants;  and  Cranmer  appears  to 
have  made  some  attempt  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  introduce  English 
hymns  into  the  services  of  the  Re- 
formed    Anglican     Church;    but     be- 

,  fore  the  Prayer-book  took  its  present 
form  a  new  fashion  in  hynmody  had 
arisen. 

Clement    Marot,    a   servant    of    the 
French  King,  Francis  the  First,  with 
the  aid  of  a   youth   called   Theodore 
Beza,  translated  the  Psalms  of  David 
into  French  verse;  and  these  verses, 
dedicated  to  the  French  King  and  to 
the^  ladies  of  France,  and  set  to  cheer- 
ful tunes,  became  exceedingly  popular. 
Calvin  promptly  perceived  that  metri- 
cal translations  from  the  words  of  the 
Bible    were    more    conducive    to    the 
spread  of  Reformation  doctrines  than 
versions  of  Latin  hymns,  and  seising 
upon  Marot*s  Psalter  appended   it  to 
his  catechism,  while  it  was  with  equal 
promptitude  interdicted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.    The  exami>le  set 
in  France   was  followed  in  England. 
Thomas  Stemhold  began  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  continued 
by  John  Hopkins,  a  Suffolk  clergyman* 
who  added,  amongst  others,  the  ever- 
famous  ''Old  Hundredth."     The  work 
was  carried  on  by  English  refugees  at 
Geneva  during  the  Marian  persecution, 
and  brought  into  use  in  England  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  EUisabeth.    As 
many  as  six  thousand  persons  are  de- 
scribed as  singing  together  from   its 
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pages   after    sermons    at    St    Paul's 
Cross,  with  thriUiDg  effect. 

Queen  Blisabeth,  by  an  injunction  is- 
sued in  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
after  allowing  the  use  of  ''a  modest 
and  distinct  song  in  all  parts  of  the 
common  prayer  of  the  Church,  so  that 
the  same  may  be  as  plainly  understand- 
ed  as  if  it  were  read  without  singing/' 
proceeds  to  permit,  "for  the  comfort- 
ing of  such  that  delight  in  music,''  the 
tinging  of  "a  hymn  or  suchlike  song 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God"  at  the 
beginning  or  end  either  of  Morning  or 
Evening  Prayer,  *'in  the  best  sort  of 
melody  and  music  that  may  be  con- 
reniently   devised,"   always  providing 
that  the  sense  of  the  hymn  may  be 
**understanded   and  perceived."     This 
injunction,   and  the  insertion,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  of  the  words  in  the 
rubric  after  the  third  collect  at  Morn- 
ing and   Byening  Prayer,   '*in   quires 
and  places  where  they  sing,  here  fol- 
loweth  the  anthem,"  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  authorities  for 
singing  metrical  hymns  whose  words 
are  not  taken  from  Holy  Scripture. 

How  far  the  metrical  yersion  of  the 
Psalms  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was 
regularly  authorized  has  often  been 
debated.  It  certainly  claimed  such  au- 
thority. I  possess  a  copy  printed  in 
1029  *'for  the  Companie  of  Stationers," 
bearing  on  its  title-page  the  words 
"Cum  privUeglo  Regis  Regali,"  and 
stating  that  it  is 

Set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
all  churches,  of  all  the  people  together, 
before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  also  before  and  after  ser- 
mons: and  moreover  In  private  houses 
for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  lay- 
ing apart  all  ungodly  songs  and  bal- 
lades: which  tend  onely  to  the  nour- 
ishing of  yice  and  corrupting  of  youth. 

This  copy  of  the  Psalms  and  metrical 
y^vions  of  the  Canticles  is  also  enriched 
''with  apt  notes  to  sing  them  withan," 


and  has  some  quaint  littls  Ys^moM  which 
are  omitted  in  later  copies  o^  the  col- 
lection. The  '*New  Version,"  made  by 
WilUam  the  Third's  chaplain.  Dr. 
Brady,  and  the  poet  laureate,  Nahum 
Tate,  was  published  with  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  the  3rd  of  December^ 
1696,  permitting  it  *to  be  used  in  all 
churches,  chapels,  and  congregations 
as  shall  think  fit  to  receive  the  same"; 
and  in  May  1698  the  Bish<H>  of  Lon- 
don—Dr.  Compton— recommends  it  as 
*'a  work  done  with  so  much  judgment 
and  ingenuity"  as  he  is  persuaded 
*'may  take  off  that  unhappy  objection 
which  has  hitherto  lain  against  the 
singing  psalms." 

What  ''that  unhappy  objection"  may 
haye  been  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  new  version  never  entirely 
displaced  the  old  in  popular  estimation. 
^  Uite  as  1852  copies  of  the  Prayer- 
book  were  published  with  both  ver- 
sions appended,  though  others  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
exist,  some  with  the  old  and  some  with 
the  new  yersion  only. 

A  German,  Charles  Moritz,  who 
trayelled  in  England  in  1782,  giyes  an 
interesting  account  of  a  Sunday  spent 
in  the  yillage  of  Nettlebed.  Haying 
borrowed  a  Prayer-book  from  the  land- 
lord of  his  inn,  he  studied  it  during 
breakfast,  and  comments  as  follows: 

It  being  called  a  prayer-book,  rather 
than,  like  ours,  a  hymn-book,  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  English  ser- 
vice, which  Is  composed  yery  little  of 
singing,  and  almost  entirely  of  pray- 
ing. The  Psalms  of  David,  however, 
are  here  translated  into  English  verse, 
and  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 

of  English  prayer-books. 

* 

The  service  began  at  half-past  nine» 
and  the  village  boys  were  drawn  up 
*'as  if  they  had  been  recruits  to  be 
drilled,"  to  salute  the  pcu'son,  who  ar- 
rived on  horseback.  They  are  de- 
scribed, as  '*well-looking,  healthy  boys» 
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neat  and  decently  dreseed,  with  their 
hair  cut  short  and  combed  on  the  fore- 
head, according  to  the  English  fashion. 
Their  bosoms  were  open,  and  the  white 
frills  of  their  shirts  turned  back  on 
each  side." 

The  English  service,  Merits  thinks, 
mast  be  very  fatiguing  to  the  minister, 
so  large  a  part  falling  to  his  share. 
Before  the  sermon  there  was  a  little 
stir,  several  musical  instruments  ap- 
peared, and  the  clerk  said,  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Let  us  sing,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  the  forty-seventh  psalm." 
This,  in  the  old  version,  which  was 
probably  heard  by  our  traveller,  begins: 

Ye  people  all,  with  one  accord,  clap 

bauds  and  elwe  rejoice. 
Be  glad  and  sing  UDto  the  Lord  with 

sweet  and  pleasaut  voice. 

The  tunes,  he  says,  **were  particularly 
lively  and  cheerful,  though  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  grave  and  uncommon- 
ly interesting."  English  church  music, 
he  declares,  often  affected  him  even  to 
tears. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  no  ser- 
vice; the  young  people,  however,  went 
to  church  aud  there  saug  some  few 
psalms.  Others  of  the  congregation 
were  also  present.  This  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  decorum  that  I 
could  hardly  help  cousidering  it  as 
actually  a  kind  of  church  service. 


guarded  statement  in  which  one 
may  safely  concur!  Moritz  was  so  de- 
lighted with  this  peaceful  village  that 
when  the  time  came  to  depart  he  could 
hardly  tear  himself  away. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
hymns  printed  at  the  end  of  the  old 
version,  some  of  which  were  omitted 
in  later  editions,  while  others  took 
their  place.  In  like  manner  Tate  and 
Brady  published  hymns  and  transla- 
tions of  the  canticles  in  a  supplement 
to  their  version  sanctioned  by  Queen 
Anne;  and  the  favorite  *' While  shep- 
herds watched  their  flocks"  Is  said  to 


have  been  written  by  Tate  himself. 
"Hark!  the  herald-angels,"  however, 
which  appears  In  all  the  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  this  supplement, 
must  have  been  added  later,  probably 
after  the  publication  of  Wesley's 
hymns  in  1779.  The  publishers  of  these 
supplementary  hymns  seem  to  liave 
arranged  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  printed,  and  to  have  made 
additions  from  time  to  time,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  oflldal 
sanction  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless, 
custom,  or  a  hazy  recollection  of  Orders 
in  Council,  evidently  In  popular  opinion 
extended  to  the  supplements  the  eegis 
cast  over  the  metrical  versions,  and 
some  persons  of  an  older  generation 
still  recollect  a  kind  of  uneasy  feeling 
which  prevailed  when  hymns  from 
other  collections  made  their  way  into 
churches.  These  unauthorized  hymnals 
appear  to  have  come  into  partial 
use  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
Bishop  Heber's  widow  published  in 
1827  a  coHection  of  hymns  for  Church 
seasons,  written  by  her  husband,  with 
the  addition  of  several  by  Milman  aud 
others,  and  in  so  doing  she  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  generally 
adopted  for  congregational  use.  Others 
followed,  and  many,  like  myself,  may 
remember  when  it  was  customary  to 
sing  one  metrical  psalm  and  one  hymn 
in  the  course  of  a  service. 

In  1861  the  first  edition  of  Eymm 
Ancient  and  Modem  appeared,  and  three 
years  later  the  compilers  were  able  to 
state  that  350,000  copies  had  already 
been  sold,  while  it  was  lately  an- 
nounced that  the  sales  of  the  various 
editions  had  reached  forty  millions. 
The  Hymnal  Companion,  first  published 
in  1870,  has  also  obtained  wide  popu- 
larity, especially  in  churches  where  the 
doctrinal  tone  of  Hpmnt  Ancient  and 
Modem  is  considered  too  high.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  even  earlier  in  the 
field,    having   issued   a    collection   of 
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lijiims  in  1852,  which,  in  its  later  form 
of  P«of  Jiu  ani  Hpmm,  is  still  obtaina- 
ble. For  over  thirty  years,  however, 
the  Society  has  also  published  its  well- 
known  collection  called  Church  Hymns, 
of  which  an  entirely  new  edition  was 
Issned  in  1008. 

Before  considering  the  hymnology  of 
the  present  day  we  may  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Selbome  re- 
corded in  his  excellent  article  on 
"Hymns"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
BncycHopitdia  Briiannica.  Speaking  of 
the  numerous  collections  then  issued 
by  various  religious  denominations  for 
their  own  congregations,  and  of  those 
which,  though  devoid  of  official  au- 
thority,   had    become  popular  in   the 

English  Church,  he  wrote: 

• 

In  these  more  recent  collections  an 
improved  standard  of  taste  has  become 
generally  apparent.  There  is  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  admission  of  good 
hymns  from  all  sources  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  Jealousy, 
80  often  felt  by  churches,  parties  and 
denominations,  of  everything  which 
does  not  bear  their  own  mint-mark;  a 
considerable  (perhaps  too  large)  use  of 
translations,  especially  from  the  Latin; 
and  an  Increased  (though  not  as  yet 
•ufflcieut)  scrupulousness  about  tam- 
pering with  the  text  of  other  men's 
work. 

This  liberal  admission  of  hymns  not 
bearing  exclusive  mintmarks  is  still 
striking  in  the  hymnals  of  divers  re- 
ligions bodies,  as  is  shown  by  a  some- 
what close  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing eight  representative  books:  The 
Bew  edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem;  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Eymnal  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
w%on  Prayer;  the  Church  Hymns  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  the  Methodist  Hymn-book, 
Issued  last  June  by  a  committee  of  the 
Bnglish  Wesleyan  Conference  in  con- 
junction with  other  Methodist  bodies 
In  England  and  Australasia;  the  Cot^ 


gregational  Church  Hymnal;  the  Church 
Eymnary,  authorised  for  use  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  allied  Pres- 
byterian bodies  in  Scothind,  Ire- 
hind,  and  the  Colonies;  the  Church 
Hymnal,  authorized  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland;  and 
the  authorised  Hymnal  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America. 

No  fewer  than  sixty-seven  hymns 
have  been  found  in  <ill  eight  books, 
three  more  in  seven  books,  but  not  in 
the  Scotch  Hymnary.  '*There  is  a 
fountain"  is  omitted  from  Church 
Hymns.  No  translation  of  ''Dies  Irse" 
appears  in  the  Congregational  collec- 
tion, but  the  hymn  is  included,  either 
in  Walter  Scott's  or  in  Irons'  version, 
in  all  the  others;  while  two  favorite 
hymns,  Heber's  "Brightest  and  best" 
cmd  Dr.  Sears'  "It  came  upon  the  mid- 
might  clear,"  are  excluded  only  from 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  Had  time 
permitted,  further  search  would  have 
doubtless  proved  that  many  more 
hymns  are  common  to  the  majority  of 
these  hymnals,  if  not  to  all;  but  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  take  these  seventy- 
four  (all  of  which  are  Included  in  the 
Irish,  American,  and  Wesleyan  collec- 
tions) as  fairly  representing  the  pref- 
erence of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  they  are  certainly  varied  in  origin 
and  sentiment 

Six  are  by  Charles  Wesley,  five  by 
Bishop  Heber,  four  by  Dr.  Watts;  Cow- 
per,  Bonar,  and  H.  Lyte  are  each 
responsible  for  three,  and  two  apiece 
come  from  Bishop  Ken,  Charlotte 
'  Elliot,  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Stone,  and  C.  Dix.  One  hynm* 
'^Through  the  night  of  doubt  and 
sorrow,"  is  translated  from  the  Danish; 
another,  "Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Re- 
deemer," was  written  in  Welsh  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  and  turned  into 
English  by  the  author  with  the  help 
of  P.  Williams;  while  eight  are  trans- 
lations from  old  Greek  <md  Latin 
hymns.    "Dies  Iree"  has  already  been 
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noted:  the  other  seven  (included  in  all 
eight  collections)  are  '*Art  thou 
weary?*'  and  **The  day  is  past  and 
over,"  from  the  Greek;  "All  glory, 
laud,  and  honor,"  "Jerusalem  the  gold- 
en," and  "Jesu,  the  very  thought" 
from  the  Latin  (these  five  being  chiefly 
translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale), 
and  the  well-known  Latin  hymns 
"Adeste  fideles"  and  "Veni  Creator," 
the  latter  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
written  by  Charlemagne. 

The  remaining  thirty  favorites  are 
original  English  hymns  by  various  au- 
thors of  the  last  three  centuries,  from 
R.  Baxter,  bom  in  1615,  who  wrote 
"Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care,"  to 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  the  present 
Rector  of  Lew  Trenchard,  who  has 
stirred  so  many  hearts  with  his  "On- 
ward, Christian  soldiers."  Though  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  compilers  of 
these  different  hymnals  have  not  al- 
ways hesitated  to  "tamper  with  the 
text,"  or  else  to  select  from  several 
current  versions  the  one  best  suited  to 
their  ];>articular  shades  of  theology,  we 
may  still  rejoice  that  so  many  great 
thoughts  expressed  in  melodious  words 
have  found  favor  in  shrines  thus 
diverse,  and  that  the  lines  of  Lowell 
have  been  once  more  justified: 

Moravian  hymn  and  Roman  chant 

In  one  devotion  blend. 
To  speak  the  soul's  eternal  want 

Of  Him,  the  inmost  friend; 
One  prayer  soars  cleansed  with  martyr 
fire. 

One  choked  with  sinner's  tears, 
In  heaven  both  meet  in  one  desire. 

And  God  one  music  hears. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
the  composition  of  the  committee  which 
served  for  six  years  in  preparing  the 
new  edition  of  Church  Hymns,  Among 
those  who  from  time  to  time  assisted 
in  this  arduous  task  the  names  of 
Dr.  Bright,  Dr.  Walsham  How,  Dr. 
Julian,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  are  in  them- 


selves a  guarantee  of  the  high  stand- 
ard, devotional  and  poetical,  maintained^ 
in  the  volume.    Exceptionally  good  is- 
the  selection  of  children's  hymns;  and 
the  committee  throughout  their  work 
seem  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  memo- 
randum of  Dr.  Bright  quoted  in  the- 
preface:  "I  do  not  think  that  the  orig- 
inal texts  ought  to  be  deemed  sacro- 
sanct, but  the  alteration  ought  to  be 
done  with  a  very  careful  hand,  and 
only  under  conditions  which  make  it 
practically  necessary." 

The  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  Hymn- 
book  has  a  very  interesting  ancestry. 
We   are   told   in   the   preface    to   the 
present  volume  that  John  Wesley's  first 
compilation  was  printed  in  Georgia  iu 
1737,    and    was    followed    by    several 
others  in  which  various  changes  were- 
effected.     In  1779  Wesley   wrote   his^ 
famous  preface  for  the  hymn-book  pub- 
lished in  London,  which  wns  Intended 
for  general  use  amongst  his  congrega- 
tions, and  of  this  book  the  present  re- 
vised  version  claims  to  be  the  "lineal 
deseendant."    It  is  an  exhaustive  col- 
lection, containing  no  fewer  than  981 
hymns,  for  the  most  part  well  adapted, 
to  the  ends  which  Wesley  desired  to 
attain  by  Poetry  "as  the  handmaid  of 
Piety";  these  are  raising  or  quickening 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  confirming  faith,, 
enlivening  hope,  kindling  and  increas- 
ing love  to  Orod  and  man.     Here  and 
there   are   lines   which   sound    rather- 
strange  to  modern  ears;  but  these  are* 
no  doubt  preserved  as  a  tribute  to  oldi 
associations. 

The  Congregational  Hymn-book  con- 
tains most  of  the  well-known  hymns- 
of  the  Church  Universal,  but  it  strikes^ 
occasionally  an  original  note,  as  in  a? 
hymn  intended  to  be  sung  "Before  a 
Parliamentary  Election,"  which  peti- 
tions: 

The  heat  of  party  strife  abate, 
And  teach  us  how  to  choose 

Good  men  and  wise  to  guide  the  States. 
The  evil  to  refuse. 
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one  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  'in- 
tention** with  which  Buch  a  hymn  would 
he  song  In  most  congregations  would 
not  he  uuanimons! 

Two  beautiful  hymns  may  be  noted 
as  almost  peculiar  to  this  collection: 
''Christ  to  the  young  man  said,**  writ- 
ten by  Longfellow  for  his  brother's 
ordination,  and  "In  the  field  with  their 
flocks  abiding,"  by  Dean  Farrar. 

The  Scotch,  American,  and  Irish  col- 
lections have  each  peculiar  merits,  and 
attention  may  well  be  drawn  to  hymns 
especially  written  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
for  the  last-named  book.  One  of  these, 
"The  breast-plate  of  St  Patrick,*'  is 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  hymn,  and 
is  a  gem  of  which  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land may  well  be  proud.  As  it  is  little 
known  to  English  readers,  the  quota- 
tion of  one  verse  may  be  permitted: 

I  bind  this  day  to  me  for  ever, 

By  pow'r  of  faith,  Christ's  Incarna- 
tion; 
His  baptism  In  Jordan  river; 

His  death  on  Cross  for  my  salvation; 
His  bursting  from  the  spIcM  tomb; 

His  riding  up  the  heav*nly  way; 
His  coming  at  the  day  of  doom; 

I  bind  unto  myself  to-day. 

We  bAve  now  to  consider  what  steps 
the  compilers  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem  have  taken  to  keep  that  widely 
known  volume  in  the  forefront  of 
hymnals  competing  for  the  favor  of 
Bnglish  Churchmen. 

No  better  tribute  to  its  hold  upon 
popular  affection  could  be  found  than 
the  chorus  of  protest  which  arose 
npon  the  mere  rumor  that  its  contents 
had  been  tampered  with;  few  were 
willing  to  concede  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  the  property  of  a  body  of  private 
individuals,  and  not  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole.  Granting,  however,  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  the  compilers  are 
within  their  legal  and  moral  rights  in 
adding,  removing,  and  altering  hymns 
at  their  own  discretion,  the  public 
have  an  equal  right  to  criticise  freely 


the  treatment  of  a  volume  endeared 
to  thousands  by  long  association;  and 
should  they  find  that  its  character  is 
materially  deteriorated  by  such  treat- 
ment,  they  can  either  demand  that  the 
old  book  should  be  still  supplied  to 
them  (which  it  is  rumored  win  be 
done),  or,  falling  this,  congregationa 
will  certainly  desire  the  substitution  of 
some  more  congenial  hymnal  in  their 
public  services. 

We  may  consider  the  work  in  two 
portions:  the  translations  from  old 
breviaries  and  monkish  authors,  and 
the  selection  of  original  compositions. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  Cran- 
mer*s  intention  to  introduce  EUiglish 
hymns,  Including  translations  from  the 
ancient  and  mediseval  service-books, 
was  largely  superseded  by  the  intro- 
duction of  metrical  psalms.  The  ''Veni 
Creator,"  nevertheless,  kept  its  place 
in  the  Ordination  service,  and  many 
Bnglish  hymns,  without  being  trans- 
lations, were  evidently  Infiuenced  by 
the  ancient  verses.  Concurrently  with 
the  Tractarian  attempt  to  revive  the 
discipline  and  usages  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  came  increased  interest  In  its 
hymnody,  and  many  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  originals  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  the  Rev.  E. 
Caswall,  and  others. 

A  number  of  these,  varying  in  merit, 
were  included  in  the  first  eddtion  of 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  those 
which,  like  "Jerusalem  the  golden"  and 
"Hark!  a  thrilling  voice  is  sounding,** 
added  poetic  beauty  to  devotional 
sentiment,  soon  Justly  made  their 
way  into  the  affections  of  the  people* 
Others,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
nierit  in  their  classical  garb,  were  al- 
most disregarded,  and  might  have  been 
omitted  in  the  new  edition  without  ex- 
citing a  single  protest  It  is  hardly  toa 
much  to  say  that  these  very  composi- 
tions appear  to  have  been  those  which 
have  received  the  most  devoted  atten- 
tion from  the  present  compilers,  who 
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tell  as,  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth, 
that  'immense  labor  has  been  spent 
on  improving  the  translations."  One 
can  almost  see  these  earnest  students 
tolling  with  pen  and  paper,  discussing 
minute  points  of  scholarship,  compar- 
ing their  versions  word  by  word  and 
line  by  line,  till  they  produce,  not  a 
song  of  praise  nor  a  cry  of  penitence, 
but  a  sixth-form  exercise  corrected  by 
a  conscientious  master..  They  have 
been  digging  in  a  mine  instead  of  tend- 
ing a  garden. 

Take,  for  instance,  "Yeni  Redemptor 
gentium."  How  often  was  it  sung 
in  the  former  translation,  and  how  far 
is  the  present  version  suited  for  use  in 
an  ordinary  congregation? 

It  would  be  dltlicult  to  conceive  a 
choir  practising  the  new  version  of  '*A 
soils  ortus  cardine"— "From  east  to 
west,  from  shore  to  shore";  but  the 
most  extraordinary  fate  has  befallen 
a  rather  pretty  hymn  from  the  Purls 
Breviary,  "Divine  crescebas  Paer." 
This  was  efficiently  rendered  In  the 
former  book  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chandler, 
the  translation  of  the  fourth  verse  be- 
ing not  devoid  of  beauty: 

He  whom  the  choirs  of  angels  praise, 

Bearing  each  dread  decree. 
His  earthly  parents  now  obeys 

In  deep  humility. 

The  compilers,  however,  espied  o  fault 
either  in  the  theology  or  the  accuracy 
of  these  words,  and  with  "immense 
labor"  evolved  the  following  la  their 
place: 

He  at  whose  word  swift  angels  fly, 
His  dread  commands  to  bear, 

Obeys  in  deep  humility 
A  simple  carpenter. 

Comment  Is  surely  superfluous. 

It  were  a  thankless  task  to  collect 
further  Instances  of  the  lack  of  lyric 
inspiration,  of  clumsy  diction,  and  of 
failures  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  In  what 
may  be  called  the  "classical  side"  of 


the  new  book.  We  can  only  note  with 
sorrow  that  in  her  excursions  through 
these  pages  Piety  seems  to  have  dis- 
carded her  ''handmaid"  Poetry,  and  to 
have  enlisted  In  her  stead  that  clerkly 
retainer  Scholarship,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  a  certain  number  of 
translations  have  been  left  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  reviser. 

It  is  harder  to  discuss  the  original 
compositions  included  in  the  new  book, 
as  the  power  of  hymns  over  the  mind 
of  man  Is  largely  Influenced  by  associa- 
tion. There  are  hymns  which  we  re- 
peated as  children,  and  whose  words 
became  dear  to  us  almost  before  we 
grasped  their  meaning;  hymns  which, 
sung  by  the  village  choir,  brought  to 
our  childish  faith  visions  of  a  happy 
land  not  far  removed  from  the  pleas- 
ant meadows  which  we  crossed  on 
our  way  to  church;  hymns  whidi  in  the 
perplexities  of  youth  whispered  their 
messages  of  hope,  of  warning,  of  en- 
couragement; hymns  which  ever  re- 
main to  us  as  echoes  of  the  gladness 
of  the  wedding-day  or  the  mournful 
shadows  of  the  tomb.  There  are  the 
triumphant  strains  with  which  we 
greeted  Christmas  and  Baster,  and  the 
solemn  requiem  with  which  we 
watched  by  Calvary. 

As  we  glance  through  the  new  book 
and  compare  it  with  the  volume  so 
familiar  to  thousands  during  the  past 
forty   years,   the   thought  cannot   but 

• 

arise  that  the  changes  have  been  made 
by  men  who  have  lost  touch  to  a  great 
extent  with  human  sentiment,  or  who, 
in  their  anxiety  to  enforce  Church  doc- 
trines, have  forgotten  the  old  couplet: 

A  verse  may  And  him  who  a  sermon 

flies. 
And  turn  delight  Into  a  sacrifice. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  omission 
of  "O  Paradise!  O  Paradise!"  whose 
loss  Is  lamented  by  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  seem  to  have  clung  to 
it  as  "the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
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land?"  What  Induced  the  excision  of 
"Now,  beloTed  Lord.  Thy  sonl  resign- 
ing"? and  of  Heber's  hymn,  instinct 
with  poetry,  "When  through  the  torn 
sail  the  wild  tempest  is  streaming"? 
Almost  stranger  than  the  omissions  are 
the  carious  changes  made  in  hymns 
added  and  retained.  The  compilers 
have  wisely  included  for  the  first  time 
Heber's  beautiful  **There  was  joy  in 
beaven";  but  why  alter  the  closing 
lines?  *'The  sheep  that  went  astray" 
is  more  dramatic  and  more  true  to 
Scripture  than  '*The  soul  that  went 
astray,"  and  the  whole  quatrain,  as  the 
anthor  wrote  it,  is  more  consonant  with 
the  preceding  verses.  There  is  seldom 
an  excuse  for  changing  original  words 
-certainly  not  those  of  a  true  poet  like 
Bisbop  Heber. 

''Outside  a  city  wall,"  for  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander's "Without  a  city  wall,"  in 
"There  is  a  green  hill,"  is  another  un- 
pardonable alteration. 

The  crowning  sin  in  the  new  edition 
iB,  however,  the  reversion  to  the  orig- 
Uial  '*Hark  how  all  the  welkin  rings," 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  re- 
markable a  burst  of  indignation.  Con- 
secrated by  the  usage  of  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  "Hark!  the  herald-angels" 
had  surely  become  a  heritage  in  the 
Christian  Church  with  which  no  man 
should  have  lightly  interfered.  It  may 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  opening  line 
of  the  hymn  in  the  Methodist  Hymn- 
book,  and  we  need  hardly  be  more 
Wesleyan  than  the  Wesleyans.  The 
defences  put  forward  for  the  change 
are  remarkable.  One  of  the  compilers 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  "herald- 
angels"  was  incorrect,  as  one  angel  was 
the  herald  and  the  others  only  joined 
in  afterwards.  If  this  purist  had  ever 
heard  a  proclamation  by  several 
heralds  he  might  have  discovered  that 
one  generally  makes  the  announce- 
ment and  his  companions  blow  trum- 
pets or  otherwise  express  concurrence. 
But  snch  an  argument  is  akin  to  that 


of  the  Middle  Ages  concerning  the 
number  of  angels  who  could  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  needle. 

One  or  two  hymns,  such  as  "Crossing 
the  bar"  and  "Alone  Thou  trodd'st  the- 
winepress,"  are  welcome  additions,  but 
It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  the 
average  of  the  newcomers  is  bigh,  andi 
tbis  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when 
there  are  so  many  fine  hymns  which 
have  never  found  a  place  in  the  col- 
lection. To  mention  only  two  or  three, 
there  are  Dean  Mllman's  "Bound  upon 
the  accursM  tree"  and  "Brother,  thou, 
art  gone  before  us,"  Addison's  "The- 
spacious  firmament  on  high,"  and  a 
spirited  hymn  by  Charles  Wesley: 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day. 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say. 

The  revised  volume  is  supposed  to- 
be  especially  strong  in  mission  hymns; 
presumably  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  room  should  be  found  for  "There 
were  ninety  and  nine"  and  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth  passeth  by."  Both  these  are 
in  Sankey's  collection;  the  former  is 
included  In  Church  Hymns  and  other 
hymnals. 

Since  two  or  three  hymns  for  time 
of  war  find  place  In  the  new  Ancient 
and  Modem,  what  a  grand  addition 
would  be  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Hymn 
before  Action"!  The  verse  "Ah,  Mary 
pierced  with  sorrow"  must  needs  be 
omitted,  but  how  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Warrior  are  the  lines— 

From  panic,  pride,  and  terror. 

Revenge  that  knows  no  rein, 
Light  haste  and  lawless  error. 

Protect  us  yet  again. 
Cloak  Thou  our  undeserving, 

Make  firm  the  shuddering  breath. 
In  silence  and  unswerving 

To  taste  Thy  lesser  death! 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  Hymn^ 
Ancient  and  Modem  that  In  1892  nego- 
tiations took  place  between  the  com- 
pilers and  Convocation,  probably  with 
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a.  view  to  giving  some  kind  of  tm- 
primaiur  to  a  volume  founded  on  this 
collection.  It  is  remarkable  that,  alone 
among  the  principal  Reformed  Church- 
es of  the  Empire,  the  Church  of  E^ng- 
land  has  no  sort  of  authorized  hymnal. 
In  this  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Roman  Church  in  this  country,  whose 
collections  of  English  hymns  are  used 
{chiefly  at  Benediction)  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  individual  clergy. 

Twelve  years  spent  in  revision  seem 
hardly  to  have  rendered  Hymns  Ancient 
Ofid  Modem  more  fitted  in  popular  esti- 
mation for  ofllcial  recognition,  and  the 
dignitaries  of  our  Church  may  shrink 
from  the  almost  impossible  task  of  de- 
ciding what  hymnal  is  best  suited  to 
the  varying  requirements  of  their 
flocks  in  both  hemispheres.  They  will 
certainly  be  disinclined  to  comply  with 
such  demands  as  that  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Historical  Companion  to  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,  who  wishes  for  a 
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book  containing,  flrst,  all  the  ancient 
and  medieeval  hymns  of  the  Universal 
Church;  and  secondly,  selected  modem 
hymns,  but  only  those  which  have 
**is8ued  from  a  Churchman's  heart  and 
head."  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Wesley's  would  be  excluded  under  this 
rule,  but  it  is  certain  that  "Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  written  by  a  Bap- 
tist, and  "There's  a  friend  for  little 
children,"  by  a  Plymouth  Brother, 
would  be  ostracised. 

These  questions,  however,  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
spiritual  Fathers.  In  conclusion  we 
would  ask,— What  is  a  true  hymn?  Is 
it  not  the  voice  of  man's  heart  speak- 
ing to  the  Eternal  Spirit  in  adoration, 
in  supplication,  in  humble  faith,  ex- 
pressed in  words  the  most  simple,  yet 
the  most  dignifled,  the  most  musical, 
and  the  most  truthful  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive  and  the  spirit 
which  is  in  man  inspire? 

M»  E»  Jersey, 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 

"WHITE    FININGS." 
I.  II. 


Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 
Erato  Press,   Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  am  sending  you  by 
registered  post  the  MS.  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  White  PiningSy  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  like  them  sufficient- 
ly to  undertake  their  publication.  The 
poems  are  entirely  original,  and  have 
never  l>efore  (with  one  exception) 
been  printed.  It  wag  once  my  inten- 
tion to  print  them  from  time  to  time 
in  the  better  class  weekly  papers,  but 
after  a  while  that  idea  was  abandoned. 
The  exception  is  the  rondeau  called 
"Coral  Toes,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Bahy*s  Friend,  but  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  copyright,  I  am  sure. 
Yours  truly,  Vesta  Swan. 


The  Thalia  and  Erato  Press  to 
Miss  Vesta  Swan. 

Dear  Madam,— Our  Reader  reports 
that  he  has  read  White  Finings  with 
much  interest,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
the  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
publication.  Poetry  Is,  however,  as  you 
perhaps  are  not  unaware,  not  read  as 
it  used  to  be.  This  apathy  is  the  re- 
sult, some  think,  of  the  interest  in  the 
war,  but  according  to  others  is  due  to 
the  fashion  of  Bridge.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
no  great  sale  can  be  expected  for  such 
a  book,  and  our  Reader  therefore  sug- 
gests that  you  should  combine  with  us 
in  this  enterprise.  Of  course  If  the 
book  is  successful  your  outlay  would 
come    back   to  you   multiplied    many 
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times.  We  calculate  that  a  first  edl* 
•^on  of  White  Finings  would  cost  £100, 
and  we  suggest  that  each  of  us  con- 
^butes  £50. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are,  Dear 
-Madam, 

Yours  faithfully, 
The  Thalia  and  Erato  Press. 

per  A.  B.  C. 

IIL 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 
Erato  Press. 

Dear  Sirs,— I  am  glad  to  know  that 
.your  Reader  thinks  so  highly  of  my 
book.  Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
Ills  name?— there  are  two  or  three 
points  coucemlug  the  poems  which  I 
should  like  to  put  to  him. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ordinary  run  of 
.poetry  is  not  profitable,  but  there  are 
shining  examples  of  success.  I  have 
just  been  reading  the  Life  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  quite  wealthy,  although  he  wrote 
•comparatively  little;  and  I  gather  that 
the  Brownings  also  were  well-to-do. 
Cue  of  my  friends  considers  my  style 
not  unlike  a  blend  of  both  Robert  and 
B.  B.,  although  (being  a  woman)  nat- 
urally more  like  the  latter.  I  under- 
stand also  that  both  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Sir  Lewis  Morris  are  quite  com- 
fortably off.  So  that  there  are  excep- 
tions. 

I  should  say  also  that  W.  P.  is  not, 
at  you  think,  my  first  book.  I  pub- 
lished in  189U,  through  a  firm  at  Win- 
chester, a  little  collection  called  Heart 
Btat$,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

None  the  less,  as  I  believe  in  my 
work  and  wish  others  to  have  the  op- 
portuuity  of  being  cheered  by  it,  I  will 
pny  the  £50.  Please  put  the  book  in 
hand  at  once,  as  I  want  it  to  come 
out  with  the  ApMl  buds. 

iTouFs  truly, 

Vesta  Swan. 


IV. 

The  Thalia  and  Erato  Press  to 

Miss  Vesta  Swan. 

(Extract.) 

We  enclose  a  contract  form,  which 
please  sign  and  return  to  us  with 
cheque.  Any  letter  intended  for  our 
Reader  will  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
him. 

V. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Reader  of  her 

MS. 

Dear  Sir,— I  should  very  much  like 
to  have  your  opinion  of  the  **Line8 
written  at  midnight  after  hearing  Miss 
Clara  Butt  sing  *The  Lost  Chord.*" 
Do  you  think  the  faulty  grammar  in 
line  4  of  stanza  2— **loud,"  the  adjec- 
tive, for  "loudly,"  the  adverb— is  per- 
missible? I  have  already  spent  some 
time  in  polishing  this  poem,  but  I  have 
so  high  an  opinion  of  your  Judgment 
that  I  am  ready  to  begin  again  if  you 
say  I  should.  And  do  you  think  the 
title  should  be  merely  White  Pininge 
or  that  it  should  have  the  sub-heading 
—"Sighs  of  a  Priestess  of  Modernity?" 
One  of  my  friends,  a  young  Journal- 
ist, favors  the  latter  very  warmly. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  a  very  kind 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  who  read  the  poems  in  MS., 
praising  them  in  no  measured  terms. 
Do  you  think  it  would  do  the  book 
good  if  we  were  to  print  this  letter  In 
fac-simile  at  the  beginning?  I  am. 
Yours  truly,  Vesta  Swan. 

[Several  letters  omitted.] 

XVI. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 
Erato  Press. 
(Telegram.) 

Stop  printing.  Serious  misprint  page 
41.  "Heave  on  coal"  should  be 
"Heaven  our  goal.' 


»» 
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XVII. 

The  Thalia  and  Erato  Preaa  to 

Miss  Vesta  Swan. 

(Telegram.) 

Too  late.    Error  unimportant 

[Several  letters  omitted.] 

XXIII. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 

Erato  Press. 

(Extract.) 

....  And  you  will  please  be  sure 
to  send  a  copy  with  the  author*s  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  as  I 
hear  he  Is  so  much  Interested  In  new 
poets? 

[From  a  vast  correspondence  the  fol- 
lowing six  letters  have  been  selected.] 

XXXI. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 

Eruto  Press. 

(Extract.) 

....  My  friends  tell  me  that  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  buylug  White 
Pinlnys,  A  letter  this  moruiug  says 
that  there  Is  not  a  book-shop  In  Bir- 
mingham that  has  heard  of  It 

XLV. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  tlie  Thalia  and 
Erato  Press. 

Dear  Sirs.—Several  persons  liave  told 
me  lately  that  they  have  looked  in  vain 
In  the  literary  papei*s  ever  since  White 
rinings  was  published,  for  any  adver- 
tisement of  it,  and  they  have  found 
none.  Many  of  the  books  of  the  day 
are,  I  notice,  advertised  very  freely, 
with,  I  have  no  doubt,  good  results- 
Mr.  Hall  Calne's  lust  novel,  for  exam- 
ple. Curiously  enough,  one  of  uiy 
poems  ("An  Evening  Keverie,"  page 
7G),  contains  very  much  the  same  moral 
as  his  book.  Could  you  not  intimate 
that  fact  to  the  public  in  some  way? 
Please  send  me  twelve  more  copies. 
Yours  truly,  Vesta  Swau. 


LIV. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Tlmlta  and 
Erato  Press. 

Dear  Sirs,— In  tlie  report  In  the 
papers  this  morning  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  address  on  the  reconcilement 
of  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit  there  is  a 
most  curious  anticipation  of  a  state- 
ment of  mine  in  the  poem,  **Ixit  us 
ponder  awhile,"  on  page  132  of  White 
Finings,  I  think  that  the  enclosed 
paragraph  mentioning  the  coincidence 
might  be  sent  to  the  Athenwum.  I  am 
told  that  all  the  other  papers  would 
then  copy  It 

Yours  truly,  Vesta  Swau. 

LIX. 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 

Erato  Press. 

(Extract) 

A  friend  of  mine  got  out  of  the  train 
and  asked  at  all  the  bookstalls  l>etween 
'London  and  Manchester  for  >K.  R,  and 
not  one  had  it.  Is  not  this  a  ncandal? 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  raise 
the  tone  of  railway  reading.  Please 
send  me  six  more  copies. 

LXVIIL 

Miss  Vesta  Swan  to  the  Thalia  and 
Erato  Press.    • 
(Extract) 

I  am  told  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
volume  of  poems  was  advertised  by 
sandwichmen  in  the  Loudon  streets. 
Could  not  White  Finings  be  made 
known  In  this  way? 

XO. 

The  Thalia  and  Erato  Press  to 
Miss  Vesta  Swan. 

Dear  Madam,— We  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  enclosing  the  first  review  of  your 
poems  that  has  reached  us.  Doubtless 
now  that  a  start  has  been  made  many 
more  will  follow. 

Yours  faithfully. 
The  Thalia  and  Erato  Press. 
[1  End.]  per  A.  B.  C. 
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From  the  9cot#  Aostfer. 
One  of  the  most  amnslng  mtoprliits 
thmt  we  cut  recollect  occme  in  F3Mle 
Fiwiw^  (Thnlia  and  Brato  Press),  by 
Testa  Swan,  which  otherwise  is  unim- 
portant The  poetess  nndonbtedly 
wrote: 


Watch  the  progress  of  the  sonl 
Btrogf  ling  aye  to  hearen  our  goal; 

hot  the  waggish  printer  has  made  her 
say: 

Btmggling  aye  to  heare  on  coaU 


THE    BEYIYAL    OF    THE     BOAD. 


In  1826  the  famous  roadnwiker  and 
engineer  Telford  crowned  his  life's 
work  by  the  mighty  suspension  bridge 
which  lifted  his  new  Holyhead  mall 
road  across  the  Menai  Straits  and  com- 
pleted the  link  between  London  and 
Ireland  for  a  fast  service.  Thousands 
gathered  at  the  opening  ceremony  when 
the  first  coach  from  the  metropolis, 
carrying  the  Boyal  malls,  slowed  down 
from  its  regulation  pace  of  eleven  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour  and  rolled  tri- 
umphantly over  the  yawning  chasm. 
As  a  combination  of  engineering  skill 
and  rapid  communication  it  seemed, 
no  doubt,  to  the  cheering  crowds  below, 
a  final  achievement  of  human  Ingenu- 
ity. Yet  a  short  twenty  years  later 
the  son  of  Qeorge  Stephenson  was  to 
commence  that  other  bridge,  alongside 
of  this  first  one,  destined  to  carry 
locomotion  of  a  kind  which  by  com- 
parison put  the  people  who  had  so 
recently  cheered  the  Holyhead  coach 
almost  on  a  par  with  the  Romans 
wliose  chariots  and  tumbrils  had  rolled 
along  the  Causeway  from  Chester  to 
Carnarvon  nearly  two  thousand  years 
before.  There  is  assuredly  no  spot 
in  Great  Britain  more  calculated  to 
deter  one  from  pn^hetic  filghts  as  to 
the  limitations  of  science  than  the  one 
which  commands  a  view  of  these  two 
significant  viaducts. 

But  the  decline  of  the  coach  road  and 
the  coaching  inn  was,  of  course,  grad- 

Limre  aob.      tol.  zxti.       1861 


ual  and  sectional.  Palatial  hostelriea" 
like  the  grand  old  Hertford  mansion  at 
Marlborough  had  closed  their  doors*  at 
once.  The  Castle  Inn,  so  artistically 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  iU' 
a  recent  work,  had  for  some  time  been 
the  nucleus  of  a  now  famous  publle 
school  before  the  coaches  ceased  to  run 
over  considerable  sections  of  the  Bath 
road.  The  Increasing  railroad  activity 
of  the  'sixties,  perhaps,  marks  the  final 
collapee  of  the  rural  highway  into 
the  somnolence,  and  here  and  there 
the  literally  grass-grown  tmnce,  from 
which  it  was  quite  recently  awakened 
by  the  once  despised  bicycle.  Many 
of  us  now  in  middle  age  may  perad- 
venture  remember  the  stricken  appear- 
ance of  the  forsaken  coaching  inn  only 
recently  left  high  and  dry  at  some 
bleak  cross  road;  more  woe-begone 
then,  I  think,  than  after  it  had  adapted 
itself  to  its  changed  conditions,  or  gone 
out  of  business  altogether  and  into 
private  life.  Some  of  us  may  recall 
how  these  dismal  haunts  of  ancient 
revelry,  with  their  creaking  signboards, 
seised  on  our  childish  imagination,  if 
we  possessed  one,  and  became  the 
background  for  all  the  tales  of  way- 
side horror  and  mystery  that  fell  in  our 
way.  As  for  me,  some  of  these  old 
Inns  have  provided  the  stage  furniture 
on  such  literary  excursions  for  life; 
defying  time,  climate,  space,  and  the 
most    antagonistic    environments.      It 
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Is  a  positive  shock  if  perchance  I  wan- 
der down  their  way  nowadays  to  find 
8ome  dismal  old  Solitary  who  has  thus 
served  my  fancy  as  a  sort  of  chamber 
of  horrors— no  longer  dismal,  bat  with 
a  smiling  face  and  a  befurbished  front 
and  a  line  of  bicycles  and  a  motor  out- 
aide  the  door. 

Bat  let  as  turn  for  a  moment,  before 
taking  stock  of  present  conditioxis,  to 
the  actual  story  of  one  of  the  more 
famous   of  these  old  hostelries,   and 
none   has   a   stranger   one   than    the 
OMtle    Inn    at    Marlborough    already 
referred  to.     Placed  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
prehistoric    mounds    which    are    the 
despair  of  the  antiquary,  and  on  the 
alte  of  :a  royal  castle  where  Anglo- 
J<forman  kings  held  courts  and  parlla- 
inents,  our  inn  started  life  with  some 
distinction.     The   castle   had   been   a 
Tuin  long  before  Cromwell  battered  the 
church   towers    of   Marlborough,    and 
with  tlie  rangership  of  the  adjacent 
forest  of  SsTernake  had  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  Protector  Somerset 
and  that  Seymour  hidy  who  married 
Henry  VUI.  tn  a  bam  on  the  forest's 
<edge  that  quite  recently,  at  any  rate, 
was  stiU  atanding.      In  the  time  of 
I^Villiam  III.  the  castle  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  that  branch  of  the  family  rep- 
leseuted   by   the  Duke  of   Somerset, 
who,  on  the  site  of  the  decayed  for- 
tress, built  the  noble  mansion  which, 
retaining  its  old  name  of  The  Castle, 
became  later  on  the  Castle  Inn.    Cella 
Flennes,    the    enterprising    lady    who 
rode  about  England  on  horseback  and 
left  her  impressions  of  all  she  saw, 
watched  it  ballding.    She  describes  the 
new  or  rather  the  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  house  (for  a  smaller  one  had 
preceded  it),  with  the  gardens  in  de- 
tail, and  the  old  town  stretching  Its 
broad  and  picturesque  street  from  the 
gates  as  we  see  it  now,  **the  Kennot 
winding    below    and    turning    many 
mills."    In  1728  the  Castle  or  Seymour 


House  was  very  much  what  we  see 
now  in  the  beautiful  Queen  Anne  man- 
sion which  forms  the  main  building 
of  Marlborough   College.     Under   tlie 
sway,  however,  of  the  somewhat  fa- 
mous Countess  of  Hertford,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  it  became  one 
of  the  best-known  country  houses  in 
Enghmd.     Her  ladyship  was  not  only 
a  social  luminary,  but  an  entbusiastic 
follower  of  the  Arcadian  cult  which 
peopled  the  surrounding  country  with 
Corydons  and  Chloes  and  made  shep- 
herds and  milkmaids  of  their  guests 
from  court  and  capital.    Lady  Hertford 
had  good  material  for  her  extravagant 
fancies.     The  limpid  streams  of  the 
Kennet  slipped  down  the  meadows  of 
perennial  green  from  mill  to  mllL  The 
ridge   above   was   crowned   with   the 
northern  fringe  of  the  royal  forest  of 
Savemake.    The  old  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  terraces  and  bowling  greens. 
Rills  of  clear  water  were  brought  from 
the  Kennet  and  forced  into  a  mimic 
fury  wholly  strange  to  the  waters  of 
Wiltshhre,    but    suggestive    to    these 
early  Georgian  poseurs  of  the  classic 
fountains    where    their    nymphs    and 
swains  lounged  and  loved.    Groves  of 
limes  were  planted,  which  have  now 
since    living    memory    been    towering 
rookeries.     Yews   were  trimmed  Into 
deep  hedges  surmounted  with  domes 
and  cupolas,  and  thus  survive  endeared 
to  all  who  love  the  place.    Rocks  were 
Imported  and  strewn  about,  of  which 
no  trace  remains  on  the  velvety  turf 
which  spreads  to-day  over  the  lawns 
and  slopes  and  terraces  that  time  sdU 
continues  to  mellow.    Lady  Hertford's 
modish  imagination  succeeded  In  trans- 
forming Wiltshire  into  Italy,  and,  yet 
greater  feat,  the  Wiltshire  rustic  of 
that  dark  period  into  the  piping  shep- 
herd of  the  classics:  and  she  has  left 
in  writing  the  measure  of  her  delu* 
sions.    She  built  a  grotto  into  the  old 
tumulus    in    imitation    of    Pope's    at 
Twickenham,  and  imported  celebrities 
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by  the  score  to  share  aod  celebrate  her 
fantastic  dlyerslons.  The  poet  Thom- 
son was  one  of  these*  bat  he  offended 
h\g  patroness  mortally  by  a  marked 
preference  for  his  lordship's  good  cheer 
oyer  her  ladyship's  Arcadian  poslngs 
and  poetical  efforts.  Dr.  Watts  was 
another,  and  apparently  he  behaved 
himself  with  perfect  propriety.  Thom> 
son,  however,  Is  said  to  have  written 
ills  "Spring*'  at  Marlborough,  and  he 
certainly  dedicated  It  to  his  offended 
hostess. 

All  this  was  about  1740,  and  in  ten 
jears  the  stately  mansion  had  passed 
to  the  Northumberland  family  ajid  be- 
come an  Inn!  In  1751  Lady  Yere  tells 
418  how  she  lay  at  the  "Castle  Inn 
.opened  a  fortnight  since/*  and  de- 
scribes It  with  fervent  admiration,  **a 
prodigious  large  house."  She  is  Indig- 
nant with  the  Northumberlands  for 
putting  it  to  such  Ignoble  use,  and  still 
less  can  she  forgive  them  for  selling 
many  good  old  pictures  to  the  land- 
lord, Indodlng  one  of  Henry  VI.  in 
^higly  robe  and  gown.  What  would 
the  old  Duke  of  Somerset  say,  she  ob- 
serves, if  he  could  know  that  his  grand- 
daogbter  put  his  house  to  such  a  use 
•u  this?  "Lady  Betty  does  not  dare 
to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  an  ac- 
count of  this  house,  for  fear  It  should 
i>ot  him  In  mind  that  Knowle  might 
make  as  convenient  an  Inn  for  Ton- 
bridge  as  this  does  for  Bath." 

In  the  "Salisbury  Journal"  of  August 
17,  17&2,  occurs  this  announcement:  "I 
beg  leave  to  Inform  the  publlck  that  I 
have  fitted  up  the  Castle  at  Marlbor- 
ongh  in  the  most  genteel  and  com- 
modious manner  and  oi;>ened  it  as  an 
inn  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  may 
depend  on  the  best  accommodation  and 
treatment,  the  favor  of  whose  company 
wHl  be  always  gratefully  acknowledged 
liy  their  most  obedient  servant  George 
Smith,  late  of  the  Artillery  Ground, 
•^eat  postchalses!" 
What    a    noble    hostelry    this  must 


have  been  needs  no  effort  of  Imagina- 
tion, for  no  material  alteration  occurred 
when  sixty  years  ago  It  once  more  be^ 
came  the  seat  of  classical  aspirations 
far  more  serious  than  Lady  Hertford's 
dallylngs.  And  It  may  be  seen  to-day 
much  as  it  was  In  all  the  glory  of  oak 
panelling  and  galleries  and  broad 
staircases,  of  stately  chambers  and 
mellow  brickwork,  of  lawn  and  terrace, 
of  grove  and  stream.  For  ninety  years 
the  Castle  Inn  stood  on  the  high  road 
t)etween  London  and  Bath.  The  post- 
chaise  business,  when  all  the  world 
went  to  the  Western  Spa,  helped  to 
support  it,  and  later  on,  when  forty 
coaches  dally  pulled  up  at  its  doors,  its 
supremacy  was  beyond  question.  Peo- 
ple of  quality  made  a  point  of  "lying 
at  Marlborough"  for  what  we  should 
now  call  the  week-end.  The  cuisine 
was  admirable,  the  gardens  delightful, 
and  a  local  band  discoursed  music 
every  Sunday  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  up  which  Lady  Hertford  had 
cut  a  winding  walk.  Almost  every  fa- 
mous man  or  woman  who  lived  In  the 
time  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
George  must  have  slept  or  eaten  within 
the  great  old  hostelry.  And,  Indeed, 
one  might  say  almost  as  much  of 
houses  now  buried  away  In  obscure 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  Hand,  in 
Llangollen,  for  Instance,  every  Irish- 
man of  note  through  a  stirring  period 
must  have  toasted  his  toes  or  broken 
bread  again  and  again. 

Chatham  was  detained  at  the  Castle 
Inn,  at  a  critical  period  In  the  debate 
on  the  Stamp  Act,  for  a  fortnight.  "In- 
accessible and  Invisible,"  according  to 
Walpole,  "though  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  domestics  that  occupied  the 
whole  inn  and  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  little  Court" .  Seventy  years  later  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  spent  a  night  here 
on  his  way  to  a  wedding  at  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's,  delayed  by  the  reports 
of  sixteen  feet  of  snow  on  the  bleak 
road  over  the  downs  to  Devises. 
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Starting  next  day,  the  Dnke's  car- 
riage became  hopelessly  lodged  in  a 
snowdrift  Fortunately  the  road  sur- 
veyor with  his  gang  was  close  by,  and 
rescued  the  illustrioas  soldier  from  his 
dilemma  and  piloted  him  across  coun- 
try till  they  came  to  a  sound-bottomed 
road. 

By  1839,  however,  the  Great  Western 
railroad  had  reached  Twyford.  Three 
years  later  it  was  at  Swindon,  and  the 
lease  of  the  Castle  Inn  was  running 
out.  No  one  had  the  temerity  to  seek 
another,  for  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  was  by  this  time  plain  enougl\r 
At  this  time  the  founders  of  what 
became  Marlborough  College  were 
casting  about  for  a  house  in  which  to 
commence  operations.  In  an  auspicious 
moment  for  that  school,  the  Castle  Inn 
was  in  the  market  and  fell  fortuitously, 
as  it  were,  into  their  hands.  That  it 
Is  only  the  nucleus  of  whole  blocks  of 
buildings  is  true,  but  the  old  house 
still  remains  apart  and  intact,  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  secluded  and  unen- 
croached  upon  by  modem  builders,  and 
in  all  human  probability  secured  for 
ever  in  its  ancient  peace  and  old-world 
atmosphere.  Such  is  the  strange  story 
of  one  of  the  great  coaching  inns  of 
England,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
more  only  less  remarkable.^ 

The  recent  revival  in  thehr  fortunes 
and  the  social  revolution  which  has 
accompanied  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  seriously  set  in  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  'nineties.     For  I  do  not 
think    that   the    high    bicycle,    which 
heroic  if  not  very  aristocratic  youths 
bestrode  through  the  previous  decade 
watched  it  otiiiuoch  to  cheer  the  material 
new  or  rather  the  re  highway,  though  it 
enlarged  house  (for  a  k  factor  to  its  wan- 
preceded  it),  with  the  firobats,   too,   who 
tall,  and  the  old  town  bgome  machines 
broad  and  picturesque  stn.  type  who  had 
gates  as  we  see  it  now,  * 

winding    below    and    tun^ta'ST!^ 
mllla."    In  1728  the  Castle  t«y.) 


much  money,  or  for  that  matter  much 
manners,  to  spare  for  mine  host  of  the 
Bed  Lion.  While  far  from  receivtng 
any  meed  of  admiration  for  their  da^ 
Ing,  they  contrived  to  raise  a  social 
prejudice  against  the  wheel  whldi  died 
hard.  It  would  have  died  much  harder 
if,  encouraged  by  the  comparative 
security  of  the  ''safety,"  Society  had 
not  developed  a  sudden  and  short-lived 
erase  for  ambling  round  Battersea 
Park  in  the  mornings  on  its  new  toy: 
a  proceeding  which  to  the  seasoned 
rider  of  1904  may  seem  somewhat 
fatuous  In  the  retrospect,  but  was  of  real 
value  at  this  crisis.  For  the  average 
Briton,  we  are  told  every  day,  is  at 
heart  a  snob.  He  Is  undoubtedly 
timid,  not  physically,  but  socially.  And 
henceforward,  with  comparatively  little 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck  and  none 
whatever  of  injuring  his  dignity,  he 
could  embark  on  an  exhilarating.  Inex- 
pensive pastime,  that  was  destined  to 
become  something  much  more,  and  al- 
most to  revolutionise  country  Ufe. 
Above  all  there  was  no  fear  any  longer 
of  being  called  "a  cad  on  castors.** 
But  the  highways  had  acquired  some 
animation;  those  leading  out  of  Lon- 
don, at  any  rate,  two  or  three  years 
before  the  Battersea  Park  season  and 
the  Capitulation  of  Society.  Still, 
though  the  "Safety"  had  "arrived,"  it 
was  for  some  time  the  mode  to  snUT 
at  its  patrons  as  something  of  a  nui- 
sance on  the  road. 

One  must  not  forget  the  brief  popu- 
larity of  the  tricycle  which  preceded 
the  Safety  and  pneumatic  tyre.  In  the 
last  of  the  'eighties  and  early  'nineties 
it  had  found  considerable  favor  with 
men  and  women  past  their  first  youth, 
and  had  reached  some  perfection,  solid 
rubber  tyres  notwithstanding.  The 
shops  were  full  of  them  for  hire  or 
sale.  They  were  profoundly  respecta- 
ble, too,  and  did  not  share  the  odium 
of  the  high  two-wheeler.  The  low- 
pitched,  modest,  If  clumsy  attitude  of 
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the  rider,  tbe  gentle  pace,  tbe  self-re- 
specting bulk  and  fancied  security  of 
tbe  wbole  outfit  offended  no  one's  feel- 
ings. ETcn  tbe  family  borse  could 
bold  its  own  witb  tbe  tricycle  of  1887- 
90,  and  a  bisbop  migbt  bave  ridden  one 
witbont  loss  of  dignity.  Tbere  used  at 
tbat  time  to  be  great  numbers  on  tbe 
Portsmoutb  road  on  a  Sunday,  carrying 
a  different  dass  of  passenger  alto- 
getber  from  tbose  we  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  on  tbe  big  wbeeL  Tbe 
latter  was  still  in  favor,  bowever, 
dasbing  past  tbe  new  macbines  witb 
a  contempt  tbe  more  pronounced,  p^- 
iiaps,  from  tbe  superior  claims  to 
respectability  of  tbe  tbree-wbeelers. 

But  enougb  of  sucb  scraps  of  reminis- 
cence from  tbe  transition  period.  Tbe 
modem  bicycle  bas  long  since  asserted 
itself  as  tbe  (luickest,  easiest,  and 
safest  metbod  of  self-propulsion,  and 
Tirtually  killed  tbe  tbree-wbeeler.  In 
spite  of  its  up-to-date  improvements. 
Tbe  free-wheel  bas  carried  us  a  step 
furtber,  adding  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  the  ease  of  tbe  rider  and  fifty  to  bis 
enjoyment  Tbe  cyde  bas  effected  a 
revolution  on  tbe  bigbway  and  in  social 
life  before  tbe  advent  of  tbe  motor, 
wbicb  now  promises  developments  tbe 
importance  of  wbicb  we  can  bardly  yet 
estimate. 

Steam  and  telegrai^y  alone  in  tbe 
past  bave  bad  greater  Infiuence  on 
Bnglisb  life,  even  if  tbis  still  biter 
movement  bas  reacbed  tbe  limit  of  its 
mecbanical  development  wbicb  is,  of 
course,  out  of  tbe  question.  The  an- 
dent  and  chronic  grievance  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  outside  public  a;gainst  the 
bicycle  is  now  wholly  quenched  in  the 
storm  of  futne  indignation  raised 
against  the  motor.  Indeed,  the  cyclist 
himself,  together  with  tbe  horse- 
keeper,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer, 
for,  however  narrow  the  road,  unlike 
the  pedestrian,  he  must  face  the 
thunderstorm  and  tbe  dust  at  the 
dosest  quarters.   And  there  is  no  doubt 


that  tbe  cyclist  in  his  most  aggressive 
phase  was  a  mere  trifie  to  tbe  clamor, 
the  dust-storm,  tbe  smell,  and  tbe 
nerve-shaking  terror  of  tbe  motor  in 
its  present  form.  Unlike  tbe  first 
phase  of  tbis  road  revolution,  wbicb 
was  at  least  inaugurated  by  tbe  lowly 
and  obscure  bi  social  life  if  not  in  self- 
assertion,  tbe  dtuatlon  is  now  reversed, 
wealth  and  sodal  position  being  the 
leaders,  and  the  objects  of  such  hos- 
tility as  is  inevitably  if  somewhat  un* 
reasonably  evoked.  Tbe  grievance  at 
present  though,  is  very  real  both  to 
dwellers  and  to  travellers  on  a  bi^* 
way.  Hostility  to  tbe  cyde  was  always 
tempered  in  Judicial  minds  by  tbe  re« 
fiection  that  it  gave  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble pleasure  to  tbe  bardworked  dwel* 
lers  in  towns  and  cities.  The  average 
motorist  can,  of  course,  expect  no 
sympathy  of  tbis  kind.  So  far,  indeed, 
the  public  are  tbe  more  inclined  to 
resent  this  further  disturbance  of  their 
peace  from  tbe  fact  tbat  it  is  ostensl^ 
bly  for  tbe  aimless  amusement  of  tlM 
wealthy  and  tbe  idle.  Tbis  feeling  Is 
not  very  serious  nor  perhaps  very 
general  It  is  human,  though,  II 
neither  Judicial  nor  farsigbted.  Bvety 
sensible  person  sees  something  more 
significant  in  tbe  motor  than  a  million^ 
aire  effectually  disguised  as  a  ruffian 
rushing  aimlessly  through  clouds  of 
dust  The  period  of  fad  and  fashion, 
as  in  the  case  of  tbe  bicycle,  will  pass 
away,  and  the  motor  will  expand  into 
a  sodal  and  commercial  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  far  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  the  cycle. 

But  the  cyde  itself  bas  done  won* 
ders.  It  has  not  only  revived  the  way- 
side hostelry  and  restored  animation  to 
half-deserted  roads,  but  it  has  even 
stimulated  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  themselves,  and  at  the  worst 
checked  the  decline  in  quality  tbat  was 
noticeable  on  some,  or  brushed  off  tbe 
grass  tbat  was  actually  growing  on 
others.     The    steady  pressure  of  in* 
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numerable    atozos    in    one    direction 
counts  for  mucl^  and  It  la  by  such 
means,  to  say  nothing  of  organisations 
like  the  C.T.O.,  that  the  cycling  in- 
terest has  affected  the  roads.    For  the 
cyclist  knows  all  about  them,  and  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  deficiencies 
of  their  surface  than  the  occupant  of 
a  dog-cart  or  a  phaeton.    And  as  half 
the  countryside  and  half  the  country 
town  are  more  or  less  wheelmen,  a 
neglected  road  has  not  much  chance  of 
escaping  a  notoriety  which  generally 
tn  the  end  spells  something  more  effec- 
tive..  In  short,  there  are  fifty  critics 
of  the  highway  authorities  where  for- 
merly there  was  one.     But  now  the 
motor  opens  up  highway  questions  on 
a  much  more  serious  scale,  and,  unlike 
the  cycle,  is  itself  an  active  agent  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  bed. 
The  solitude  of  former  days  is  vanish- 
ing in  very  truth.    The  pregnant  ques- 
tion  is  now  whether  the  roads  will 
carry  the  burden  that  threatens  them 
In  the  near  future.     But  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  country  is  behind  the 
motor,  and  that  some  solution  will  be 
found  is  certain.    Still,  after  all,  the 
Portsmouth  or  Brighton  roads  must  not 
be  taken  as  typical  country  highways 
in  the  matter  of  traffic,  any  more  than 
country  life  and  society  within  a  thirty 
or  forty  mile  radius  of  London  resem- 
bles that  of  Hereford,   Yorkshire,  or 
Norfolk,  for  every  condition  is  different 
It  is  in  the  really  rural  districts,  how- 
ever, that  the  commercial  potentialities 
of  the  automobile  have  such  a  future, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
a  draught  horse  on  any  road  outside 
the  mountain  districts  in  twenty  years. 
To  suggest  sentiment  as  a  deterrent 
factor  is  absurd.    Look  for  the  saddle 
horse  of  our  youth,  for  instance!    He 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  outside  the 
iq;>ort  of  hunting  or  the  mountain  roads 
of  the  North  and  West    Yet  with  all 
this  it  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that 
in  the  district  in  which  this  paper  is 


written,  a  typical  one  in  tlie  MidlandSv 
a  steady  procession  of  carriers'  carts 
and  vans  may  be  seen  almost  dally,  and 
ujKm  every  road,  pursuing  their  labo- 
rious way  to  and  from  the  country  town. 
Ramshackle,  ill-horsed,  laden  with  mis- 
cellaneous goods  and  bucolic  old  lady 
passengers,  owned  and  piloted  general- 
ly by  odd  sorts  of  characters— they 
still*  preserve  the  memories  of  fifty 
years  ago  as  they  rattle  along  the  turf- 
bordered,  elm-shaded  highways  of  the 
shires,  where  scores  of  fairly  prosper- 
ous villages  depend  wholly  in  smaller 
matters  on  this  antediluvian  form  of 
transport.  There  is  a  ^at  prospect 
here  for  the  coming  poad-car,  not  the 
costly  light  railroad,  but  such  vehicles 
as  are  already  beginning  to  put  in  an 
appearance  iif  some  districts  to  their 
infinite  convenience.  Such  self-propell- 
ing cars  for  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise will  gather  up  both  from  groups 
of  villages,  and  will  comvey  them  from 
jheir  door  to  the  market  town  in  no 
time  and  possibly  with  a  choice  of 
various  hours  in  the  day. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  cycle  and 
see  what  it  has  done.  The  workman 
far  froiQ  his  work,  as  thousands  must 
ever  be,  no  longer  tramps  to  it  on  foot 
The  postman's  labors  are  lightened. 
The  country  parscm  and  his  family  no 
longer  feel  the  difficulties  of  a  widely 
scattered  parish.  The  golfer  gets  to 
the  links,  the  fisherman  to  the  river- 
side without  a  thought  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  in  former  days  entailed  either 
expense,  inconvenience,  or  unprofitable 
fatigue.  The  shopkeeping  class  of  both 
s^xes  have  had  their  scope  of  enjoy- 
pent  on  their  weekly  holidays  ex- 
tended to  an  incalculable  degree,  and 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  impossible  to  their 
predecessors 'and  vastly  to  their  own 
good  both  mentally  and  physically. 
One  might  enlarge  indefinitely  on  the 
uses  of  the  cycle;  but  let  us  look  for 
a   moment  at  what   it  has   done   ta 
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brighten  social  Uf e  in  eonntry  districts. 
It  Is  troe  that  such  people  rarely  ride 
round  their  own  neighborhoods  for  the 
mere  fan  of  the  thing  as  they  once  did, 
as  the  antomoblllsts  are  doing  now, 
and  as  the  cyclists  from  towns  still 
find  a  natural  pleasure  in  doing  on 
Sundays  and  on  holidays.  But  such 
a  vast  number  of  country  people  find 
the  cycle  so  Indispensable  a  factor  in 
their  scheme  of  life  that  few  probably 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  their  meas- 
ure of  liking  for  it  in  the  abstract  De- 
prive them  of  it,  however,  and  they 
would  suddenly  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  half  their  acquaintances  and 
robbed  of  half  their  pleasure  in  life. 
To  talk  of  cycHng  as  an  amusement 
like  tennis  or  golf  is  nowadays  absurd. 
It  is  very  much  so  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
is  still  more  a  means  to  a  thousand 
ends.  Take  an  average  country  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  and  compare  the 
situation  of  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  form  its  permanent  society  with 
that  of  a  dosen  years  ago.  Bstablish- 
ments  with  large  stables  are  after  all 
in  a  small  minority.  The  average 
household  was  always  cramped  more  or 
less  in  the  matter  of  horseflei^.  The 
British  coachman,  moreover,  has  con- 
trived to  reduce  the  standard  of  work 
of  the  British  carriage  horse  to  limi- 
tations that  would  be  Justly  considered 
absurd  elsewhere,  and  this,  too,  with 
the  best  blood,  the  best  roads,  and  the 
best  feeding  in  the  world.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  if  their  horses  have  been 
ten  miles  in  the  morning  they  are  unfit 
to  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  which  suits 
the  groom  or  coachman  admirably*  and. 
Judging  from  personal  experience  in 
other  countries,  makes  for  half  the  ail- 
ments and  unsoundness  so  prevalent 
in  Bnglish  stables.  This  kind  of  thing, 
even  where  horses  were  kept,  made  the 
cycle  as  welcome  as  in  cases  where 
there  was  nothing  but  the  family  pony, 
who    often    really    earned,    and    still 


earns,  his  keep.  Take  a  family  eC  glrlv 
for  instance.  In  former  days  they  had 
to  go  in  a  bevy  to  anything  that  was 
going  on,  or  perhaps  even  take  it  turn 
about,  and  not  infrequently  a  lame 
horse  or  a  contumacious  parent  put. 
even  '*the  use  of  the  carriage"  out  of 
the  question.  Now  each  member  of  a, 
family  can  go  wherever  he  or  shet 
llsteth,  and  over  an  area  twice  or  thrice 
as  big  as  the  one  covered  by  the  collec- 
tive expeditions  in  the  family  chariot. 
One  sometimes  wonders  how  life  went 
in  country  districts  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  lawn  tennis  gave  it  such  a 
social  impetus.  It  is  not  however,  only 
to  the  young  that  the  cycle  has  so  im- 
measurably widened  the  sphere  of  en- 
joyment and  made  life  so  much  bright- 
er, but  to  the  middle-aged  it  is  scarcely 
less  a  boon.  No  class  has  benefited 
mcMre  tium  the  country  clergy,  both  la 
a  social  and  a  business  way.  And  their 
families,  who  form  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  average  country  society,  are, 
of  course,  conspicuous  among  those 
who  are  set  free  from  the  limitations 
of  the  family  horse  or  the  still  worse 
Isolation  of  no  horse  at  all. 

One  familiar  object  of  the  old-time 
highway  already  alluded  to  has  practi- 
cally vanished,  and  that  is  the  saddle 
horse.  All  of  us  who  have  reached 
middle-age,  and  who  were  brought  up 
In  the  country,  must  recognise  this  as 
a  feature  in  the  transformation  in  road 
traffic  and  rural  life.  Hunting  is,  of 
course,  as  popular  as  ever,  though  the 
classes  that  mainly  support  it  have  in 
many  parts  of  England  undergone 
some  reconstruction,  and  are  more 
exotic  and  less  local  than  they  were. 
But  that  is  another  matter.  In  the 
'sixties,  to  take  a  safe  date,  everybody 
in  the  country  and  the  country  towns 
of  ordinary  means  rode  more  or  less, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  of  neces- 
sity with  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  hunting  field.  Nowadays  the  hunt^ 
hig  men  and  women  are  almost  the 
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only  people  who  ever  monnt  &  bone, 
and  even  they,  so  far  as  my  obeenra- 
tion  goes,  only  In  the  hunting  field. 
In  the  outskirts  of  London,  where  there 
are  snch  numbers  of  prosperons  pe<9le 
able  to  amnse  themselres  as  they  please 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  one  sees  no 
doubt  a  sprinkling  of  horsemen,  but 
this  has  little  or  no  significance;  nor 
again  has  such  riding  as  stUl  goes  cm 
in  the  Row,  whether  as  part  of  the 
season's  programme  or  the  more  serious 
performance  of  the  liver  brigade.  But 
in  tiie  country,  where  the  saddle  horse 
was  formerly  the  appanage  of  every 
man  and  most  women  who  could  keep 
one,  and  the  pony  of  every  youngster 
of  moderate  situation  in  Hfe,  there  is 
next  to  nothing  to  be  seen  of  either 
now.  I  have  travelled  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to 
say  that  one  never  meets  a  man  or 
wKMnan  above  the  farming  class,  and 
uncommonly  few  of  the  latter,  except 
in  mountain  countries,  on  a  horse,  is 
so  nearly  the  literal  truth  that  the 
statement  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
every  practical  purpose.  How  different 
it  was  thirty  years  ago!  Riding  was 
looked  upon  as  a  regular  form  of  rec- 
reation, and  still  to  some  extent  as  a 
means  of  getting  about  for  social  or 
business  purfwses.  Of  course  the  high- 
way was  avoided  when  practical,  In 
purely  pleasure  riding,  but  it  was  often 
unavoidable,  while  the  grassy  strips 
by  the  roadside  common  to  many 
counties  made  soft  going.  In  the 
shires  they  are  still  deeply  furrowed 
by  horses*  hoofs,  but  mainly  those  of 
tiorses  exercised  by  grooms. 

Where  are  now  the  family  parties  of 
old  days:  proud  parents  or  equally 
proud  old  coachmen  with  boys  and 
girls  on  ponies  straining  at  leading 
reins,  or  Just  emancipated  from  their 
thraldom?  Where  is  the  country  doc- 
tor in  top  hat  of  felt  and  strapped  cord 
trousers  pounding  along  in  the  dust? 


Where  are  the  old  gentlemen  on  their 
cobs— squires,  land  agents,  substantial 
attorneys,  proq>erous  tenners?  Gone 
altogether,  so  far  as  I  can  see  or  hear. 
Nor  was  it  only  among  the  wealthy 
or  distinctly  q;H>rting  households  in 
those  days  that  riding  was  part  of  an 
education.  Everybody  in  the  country 
or  in  the  country  towns  strained  a 
point  to  keep  saddle  horses  or  ponies. 
It  was  felf  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  could 
not  ride  in  an  ordinary  way  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  them  throughout  life, 
and  it  would  have  been  as  things  then 
wore.  I  do  not  imagine  that  outside 
a  very  small  class  there  is  any  such 
feeling  whatever  now,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  little  cause  for  it  And  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  tiie  pro- 
portion of  boys  who  ean  ride  at  any 
public  school  (Eton  perhaps  excepted), 
and  compare  it  with  the  state  of 
things  twenty  <Hr  thirty  years  ago.  la 
my  school  days  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  great  majority  were  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  the  saddle,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  those  who  were  not 
would  have  had  some  touch  of  shame- 
facedness  in  admitting  it  I  should 
not  imagine  that  even  the  average 
''outdoor"  youth's  dignity  would  nowa- 
days be  In  the  least  bit  upset  by  any 
such  admission.  "Now,  Jones,  you  are 
thinking  of  that  pony,"  was  quite  a 
stock  form  of  mild  rebuke  to  the  in- 
attentive fourth-form  boy  in  my  youtlu 
and  was  significant  no  doubt  ot  the 
ordinary  boy's  holiday  delights.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  a  pleasantry  nowa- 
days would  be  hopelessly  irrelevant 
unless  directed  with  special  knowledge. 
The  Ucycle  suggests  Itself  at  once  as 
the  main  cause  of  all  this,  though  the 
inference  would  be  hardly  accurate, 
since  riding  fgt  use  or  pleasure  had 
been  on  the  wane  long  before  the 
'nineties,  and  there,  can  be  little  doubt» 
I  think,  but  that  the  minor  revolution 
wrought  in  country  life  by  lawn  tennla 
at  the  close  of  the  'seventies  had  some- 
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lUng  to  do  with  it  For  this  was  the 
lint  reaUy  iK^olar  game  amoDg  the 
majerlty  of  yoiuig  or  active  middle-aged 
peofile  of  hoth  sexes  ever  Introduced, 
and  as  a  means  of  stimulating  social 
interoonrse  was  quite  onique,'  and, 
abOTe  ally  of  promoting  those  small,  in- 
formal, and  friendly  gatherings  that 
aearij  every  one  prefers  to  the  more 
pretentions  garden  IHn  of  Arcady. 

Bnt  lawa  tennis  chiefly  "caught  on" 
because  it  appealed  to  the  vigorous  and 
the  athletic  man,  and  particularly  to 
the  indifferent  or  lukewarm  cricketer, 
who  found  in  it  more  sustained  enjoy- 
ment and  achieved  greater  success  than 
on  the  then  rough  wickets  of  country 
^prounds.      TtenniSy    indeed,    gave   the 
Arst  blow  to  genuine  country  cricket, 
now  dead  or  dying  in  most  countries. 
Whoe  the  men  went  the  girls  natunU- 
ly  went  too,  and  an  active  outdoor 
game  in  which  for  the  first  time  they 
could  unite  with  men  on  sufficiently 
level  terms  to  share  tiieir  keen  feeling 
of  competition  and  excitement  had  un- 
precedented attractions.    In  short,  men 
and  women  met  with  the  main  object 
of  playing  a  stimulating  active  game. 
Oountqr   gatherings  ceased   to   be   a 
bore  to  the  majority,  and  developed 
prodigiously  on  wider  lines  than  hither- 
to.   In.  the  meantime  those  ungregari- 
ous  forms  of  amusement  devoid   of 
competition  lost  sest  (for  the  old  cro- 
quet bad  virtually  gone  out  before  this 
time),  and  among  them  tiiat  of  "eques- 
trian    exerdse."       Outside     hunting 
families   the    saddle    horse    or   pony 
ceased  to  be  worth  keeping,  while  the 
dunand  on  the  harness  horse   must 
have  steadily  increased  till  cycles  came 
and  changed  the  whole  thing.    I  have 
already  departed  sufficiently  from  the 
title  of  this  paper  to  venture  more  than 
an  allusion  to  the  increas4  of  stimuhit- 
ing  outdoor  pastimes  within  the  last 
two  decades:  the  resuscitation  of  cro- 
4iuet  in  a  vastly  improved  and  fascinat- 
ing form;  of  golf,  a  little  revolution 


in  its^f  and  a  boon  inestimal^e  to 
men;  of  hockey,  invaluable  in  winter 
to  suburban  and  country  maidens. 
And  all  these  distractions,  moreover, 
have  been  brought  to  everybody's 
door  l^  the  cycle  and  the  motor,  pas- 
times in  themselves  to  thousands. 

And  while  discussing  the  manner  in 
which  such  changes  have  affected 
those  classes  of  society  from  whidi 
readers  of  the  OwniMXl  are  mainly 
drawn,  one  must  not  forget  that  every 
class  but  the  very  poorest  has  been 
equally  benefited,  and  a  new  life 
opened  to  thousands  who  had  hitherto 
never  stirred  from  home  or  shop. 

Not  the  least  of  the  blessings 
wrought  by  the  <7cle  is  the  better 
knowledge  it  has  given  to  Britons  of 
the  most  beautiful  country  upon  earth 
—their  own.  One  may  even  venture 
to  hope  that  a  growing  fraction  are 
finding  fresh  pleasures  not  merely  in 
its  physical  beauties  but  in  the  asso- 
ciations and  memories  that  are  en- 
shrined among  thenu  The  average 
Briton  gains  nothing  substantial  by 
foreign  travel.  He  neither  mixes  with 
the  natives  n<Mr  speaks  their  language, 
but  very  often  abuses  both,  and  nearly 
always  grumbles  at  the  food.  The 
average  Briton,  too,  knows  even  yet  ex- 
tremely little  of  his  own  country. 
Vast  districts  of  the  British  islands, 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  much 
he  wanders  far  to  see,  lie  virtually 
fallow  and  unknown.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter on  a  lower  plane— I  confess  to  some 
irritation  at  the  vast  sums  of  money 
one  sees  being  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try every  summer  by  travellers  who 
would  really  benefit  themselves  almost 
as  much  as  their  country  by  remaining 
in  the  lattor  and  making  its  acquaint- 
ance. And  while  speaking  of  foreign 
travel  the  Americans  are  without  doubt 
going  to  be  a  considerable  factor  on 
British  roads.  They  have  not  figured 
conspicuously  as  wheelmen  among  us, 
partly  because  cycling  has  never  been 
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so  general  In  the  States,  both  on  ac- 
count of  highway  difficulties  and  social 
distribution,  and  partly  because  of  the 
baggage  problem  Incidental  to  cycling 
tours.  Indeed,  fashionable  America 
has  of  late  taken  violently  to  "eques- 
trian exercise"  as  a  rival  to  golf  in  Its 
summer  holidays.  But  now  as  motor- 
ists It  threatens  to  loom  large  on 
British  highways,  and  I  hear  rumors 
of  a  great  invasion.  Such  form  of 
progress  will  especially  appeal  to 
American  taste,  being  quick,  conven- 
ient, and,  libov6  all,  through  scenes 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better  able 
and  more  eager  to  appreciate  than  the 
average  Bnglishman  himself.  As  a 
distributor  of  money  along  British 
highways  I  venture  to  think  the 
American  motorist  Is  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  rural  economy.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  roads 
in  America  will  be  comparable  with 
those  of  Western  Europe.  Speaking 
broadly  those  of  the  North  are  fair  for 
driving,  but  mostly  rough  for  the  cycle 
or  motor.  South  of  the  Potomac  they 
are  still  intolerable  even  for  driving 
almost  everywhere,  and  the  saddle 
liorse  retains  his  eighteenth-century 
position.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  least 
attractive  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  the  roads  are  likely  to  be  first  im- 
proved for  motoring  purposes.  In  the 
more  picturesque  States  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  motor  of  any  kind  within 
measurable  time,  and  the  attempts  of 
cyclists  during  the  brief  craze  for  the 
i^heel  in  America  to  grapple  with  Vir- 
ginia roads  were  a  frequent  source  of 
humorous  Illustration  In  the  comic 
papers.  America  in  this  particular  is 
far  behind  most  of  the  world. 

The  Canadians,  too,   enjoyed  a  cy- 
cling boom  n  few  years  ago,  but,  save 
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for  occasional  working  men  in  the 
cities,  few  now  use  it  The  country 
highways  of  the  oiiler  provinces,,  though 
sufficiently  good  for  wheeled  traffic, 
are  not  tempting  to  the  cyclist,  and  if 
they  were,  there  are  not  the  same 
temptations  to  utilize  them  as  In  this 
country  for  reasons  here  irrelevant 
Another  cause,  too,  which  will  drive 
the  American  nK>torl8t  to  seek  atl^k 
pastures  is  the  appalling  dust  that  hia 
machine  must  raise  on  an  American 
summer  road. 

Upon  the  whole  the  highways  of  Eng- 
land are  in  a  fair  way  to  regain  much 
more  than  their  ancient  prosperity,  if 
by  means  less  picturesque  to  the  fastid- 
ious eye.  Many  of  them  will  no  doubt 
be  put  to  it  to  carry  their  traffic.  It  1» 
of  a  truth  a  strange  thing  that  the 
coach  road  should  not  only  spring  into 
life  once  more  but  should  actually 
threaten  some  measure  of  revenge  on 
its  old  and  ruthless  enemy.  A  ghince 
at  the  past  would  seem,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  to  make  prophetic  ut- 
terances fatuous.  But  the  motor-car 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  never  be 
a  serious  rival  to  the  cycle.  For 
strenuous  Britons,  after  all,  will  have 
exercise,  and  we  now  know  that  for 
very  many  people  there  is  none  better 
or  more  exhilarating.  But  the  motor- 
bicycle  may  some  dfiy  develop  Into  a 
contrivance  extremely  formidable  to 
the  popularity  of  the  ordinary  pedalling 
machine,  which  has  really  done  such 
great  work  both  for  the  country  and 
the  town.  Since  this  paper  went  to 
press  I  have  covered  several  hundred 
miles  in  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  and  Brecon,  and  have  en- 
countered at  least  twenty  motor-blcy- 
cles  for  every  motor-car. 

A.  Q.  Bradley^ 
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The  decision  of  tilie  London  County 
Ponnctt  to  provide  a  site  for  "an  ade- 
quate Sbake^ieare  Memorial"  is  one 
of  those  decisions  arrived  at  hy  a  pub: 
lie  body  w)iich  it  is  hnpossible  to  re- 
gard without  approval,  but  which  com* 
pel  misgivings*  Now  that  a  suitable 
site  is  assured,  what  is  proposed  is  to 
collect  funds  and  to  organize  a  great 
International  tribute  to  Shakespeare's 
memory,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Pro- 
visional Committee  has  been  formed, 
with  certain  definite  objects.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state  these  in  fulL  They 
lire,— First,  the  memorial  to  be  erected 
on  some  prominent  site  in  London;  the 
funds  collected  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, devoted  to  the  erection  of  some 
such  monument  In  London  as  the  Scott 
Memorial  or  the  Albert  Memorial;  any 
sum  over  that  required  for  the  monu- 
inent  to  be  used  for  some  object  or  ob- 
jects tending  to  promote  the  study  or 
awredation  of  Shakespeare,  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  General  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. Second,  the  General  Committee 
to  consist  of  leading  men  and  women 
belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
and  distinguished  foreigners.  Third,  a 
Shakespeare  commemoration  to  be  held 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  '*the 
Shakespeare  week,"  1906  (AprU  28rd 
to  May  1st),  so  that  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort may  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  commemoration  to  collect  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  memorial. 

The  last  two  provisions  occasion  no 
difficulty;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of 
the  first,  as  to  which  obviously  there 
will  be  the  widest  possible  differences 
of  opinion,  even  among  those  who  do 
not  hold  that  Shakespeare  has  built 
himself  the  ouly  necessary  monument 
In  his  works.  The  point  is,  of  course, 
that  the  Provisional  Committee  have 


set  before  themselves  first,  before 
everything  else,  thi^  erection  ^pf  "some 
such'  monument  as*  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial," that  many  people  dislike  the  Al- 
bert Memorial,  and  that  maxigr  more 
would  rather  that,  if  a  monument  if 
to  be  erected  to  Shakespeare's  memory, 
it  should  not  take  the  form  of  a  deco- 
rative column  or  statuary.  We  are 
certainly  among  the  hitter  number  our- 
selves, and  th|nk,  not  only  that  we  are 
unlikely  to  get  what  is  wanted  if  a 
column  or  statue  is  decided  upon,  but 
that,  even  if  we  were,  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  by  deciding  in  the  first 
instance  for  something  else.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  columns  or  Cftatuesas  a  means 
of  perpetuating  the  memories  of  dead 
men— nobody  who.  has  watched  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  wreaths  are  sent 
every  year  to  Trafalgar  Square  could 
deny  that— and  even  as  to  the  much^ 
criticised  Albert  Memorial  itself,  it  is 
no  more  than  the  truth  that  it  has  its 
decorative  aspects,  though  they  may 
not  exactly  fit  their  surroundings,  and 
though,  in  any  case,  such  a  monument 
must  be  left  to  be  mellowed  and 
graced  by  the  mildew  and  lichen  of 
time.  [How  many  persons  there  must 
be  who  every  year  purchase  old  furni- 
ture and  old  decorative  work  of  ali 
kinds,  and  who  sometimes  admire  such 
work  simply  because  it  is  old,  yet  who 
do  not  refiect  that  some  day  the  Albert 
Memorial  will  be  at  least  interesting 
singly  because  it  will  be  old.]  Thero 
were  plenty  of  people,  probably,  when 
King's  College  Chapel  was  first  built, 
who  thought  It  something  garish  and 
wrong.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  Chapel 
and  the  Memorial  can  be  bracketed  to- 
gether; but  still,  any  work  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Albert  Memorial,  which  is 
to  depend  fov  its  4[rti«tic  value  partly 
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on  the  effect  of  time  in  mellowing  its 
color,  most  be  bo  strikingly  glaring  and 
gilded  at  first  as  to  appear  almost 
cheap  and  showy. 

But  even  granting  the  yalne  of  col- 
umns and  statnary  considered  as  means 
of  perpetnating  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  is  there  no  better  method  of  do- 
ing honor  to  Shakespeare's  memory 
than  the  erection  of  a  column  or  a 
statne?  In  the  first  place,  it  mnst  be 
conceded  that  British  art  has  not  hith- 
erto been  conspicnons  for  its  success 
in  statnary  work,  and  that  there  is,  un- 
fortunately, no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  likely  to  achiere  anything  wonder- 
ful in  the  near  future.  Without  going 
80  far  as  the  enthusiastic  critic  who 
declared  that  the  best  way  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Diamond  Jubilee  would  be  to 
pull  down  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
to  bury  the  statues  which  at  present 
decorate  the  interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  con- 
template without  dismay  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  is 
not  the  best  memorial  which  could  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  And  what  ^se, 
instead  of  a  stetue  or  column,  might 
be  built  up?  In  the  first  place,  ought 
It  not  to  be  remembered  that  the  object 
to  aim  at  Is  hardly  so  much  to  give  a 
living  sculptor  or  architect  a  chance 
of  doing  something  ''adequate,"  as  to 
try  to  ensure  that  the  work  and  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare  shall  be  kept  green, 
— preserred,  that  is,  not  only  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  least  likely  to 
forget  him,  but  in  the  memory  of  those 
who,  by  the  queer  chances  of  life, 
might  not  get  to  knowledge  of  his 
mind  unless  through  the  means  of  some 
public  work  or  monument  insistent  on 
their  daily  attention?  If  so,  then  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  to  the 
people  Shakeq;>eare's  thought,  not  his 
face.  And  could  that  be  better  done 
than  by  erecting  a  real  Shakespearian 
tiieatre,— A  theatre  in  which  the  plays 
should  be  acted  and  the  great  speeches 


spoken,  year  after  yeai,  with  Just,  so 
to  speak,  the  simple  setting  of  the  writ- 
ten manuscript?  The  thoui^t  suggests 
possibilities  which  are  surely  not  less 
practicable  than  they  are  fascinating. 
Imagine  a  building  erected  in  LondcHi 
on  some  spacious  site,— BUsabethan  i& 
design,  ft  theatre,  and  more  than  m 
theatre.  A  llbraty,  with  the  quartos 
and  folios  stored  so  that  ereiy  WngHsh* 
man  might  see  tiiem;  ft  reading-iooiii, 
proTiding  the  student  with  ready  ref* 
erence  to  every  atom  of  eriticlam  or 
comment  that  has  been  given  to  ttis 
work  of  the  greatest  mind  of  Bngllsl 
history;  and  besides  library  and  read^ 
ing-room,  ft  theatre  endowed  with  eii# 
object,^to  bring  h<mie  ShakespearsPii 
thought'  to  the  mind  of  the  ptsopls. 
With  that  object,  the  theatre  wouM 
be  provided  with  funds  which  would 
make  it  possible  f^r  «  Oommittee  to 
arrange  that  <mce  in  a  certain  cycle  of 
time— perhaps,  since  there  are  dko* 
than  thirty  plays  that  could  be  acted, 
ft  year  would  be  too  short  a  space— all 
the  plays  which  can  be  acted  should 
be  acted.  The  acting,  of  course,  must 
be  as  good  as  possible;  and  for  that 
reason  it  veould  not  be  best  to  endow 
or  provide  for  a  single  company  of 
actors,— rather.  Just  as  the  old  Italian 
slgnors  called  for  this  or  that  company 
of  players,  or,  for  that  matter,  Just  as 
companies  are  "commanded"  by  Roy- 
alty to  play  at  Sandringham  or  Wind- 
sor to-day,  it  should  be  made  possible 
for  the  Ck>mmittee  to  invite  the  con»> 
panics  of  the  London  theatres  to  play 
KiMQ  John  or  The  Tempett  or  The  Met* 
chant  of  Venice  for  a  week  or  more  at 
the  Shakespeare  Theatre.  That  would 
be  done  without  loss  of  income  to  the 
players,  and  certainly  with  immensely 
increased  opportunities  of  adding  to 
their  own  reputations,— though  that  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  the  highest  aspect  of 
the  possibilities  involved;  still,  it  would 
make  the  theatre  attractive.  And  if 
such  an  idea  were  realised— if,  that  is» 
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It  tboald  be  permanentlj  possible  for 
eyery  British  subject  to  know  that  to 
the  Shaketpesre  Theatre  he  could  go 
aDj  night,  and  that  at  the  Shakespeare 
Theatre  he  would  hear  Shakespeare's 
poetry    spoken    by    the    best    among 
British  fictors— who  can  suppose  that 
there  would  not  be  added  to  British 
thought  an  Increased  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  the  greatest  of  English 
minds?    liore  so,  surely,  in  this  way 
than  by  the  casual  glance  at  a  column 
of  statuary,  howeyer  finely  conceived. 
It  must  be  by  the  hearing  of  Shake- 
speare's own  TOice,  rather  than  by  the 
contemplation  of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  like  Shakespeare's  face  and  figure, 
that  his  countrymen  can  best  learn  the 
magnlflcance  of  their  heritage,  and  can 
know  something  of  what  Carlyle  meant 
when  he  asked:  ''What  Item,"  as  an 
ornament  to  our  English  household,  'is 
there  that  we  would  surrender  rather 
than    him?     Consider,   now,    if   they 
asked  us"— and  let  the  reader,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  substitute  a  Shake> 
speare  Theatre  such  as  we  have  sug* 
gested  for  Shakespeare  himself,  and  a 
column  or  a  statue  for  the  glory  of  the 
Indian  Empire— "Will  you  give-up  your 
Indian  Empire,  or  never  have  had  any 
Shakespeare?    Beally  it  were  a  grave 
question.     Ofllclal  persons  would  an- 
swer doubtless  in  official  language;  but 
we,  for  our  part  too,  should  not  we  be 
forced  to  answer:  Indian  Empire,  or  no 
Indian  Empire;  we  cannot  do  without 
Shakespeare!    Indian  Empire  will  go, 
at  any  rate,  some  day;  but  this  Shake- 
speare does  not  go,  he  lasts  for  ever 
with  us;  we  cannot  give-up  our  Shake- 
spearef     The  parallel  Is  not  so  In- 
exact, applied  to  Shakespeare  seen  and 
Shakespeare  heard.   Shakespeare  heard 
will  last  for  ever;  Shakespeare  seen— 
that  is,  Shakespeare  as  represented  by 
a  great  monument  or  memorial— is  not 
Shakespeare,    but    our    own    modern 
translation  of  his  sphrit  into  an  idol. 
Which  8hakeq;>eare  should  iM  great 


memorial  bring  home  to  the  thought  of 
the  inheritors  of  Shakespeare's  king- 
dom,— the  idol  or  the  voice? 

That  Is,  we  think,  the  danger  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  ou|^t  to  consider,  and  no 
doubt  will  consider,— whether,  in  for- 
warding such  ideas  as  the  erection  of 
great  statues  or  memorial  buildings, 
they  may  not  misrepresent  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  to  whose  work  they 
wish  to  pay  tribute.  It  would  be, 
after  all,  so  fatally  easy  to  put  up  an 
enormously  expensive  but  hopelessly 
unsatisfactory  spectacular  memorial  to> 
Shakespeare.  At  the  outset  to  mention 
the  very  first  difficulty  that  occurs, 
would  only  British  sculptors  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  designing  a  memorial? 
If  so,  would  it  be  right  to  exclude  a 
design  proffered  by  Mr.  St  Gaudens 
because  he  Is  an  American?  The 
Americans  are  inheritors  of  Shake- 
speare's kingdom  Just  as  we  are;  and 
yet  we  suppose  that  it  is  likely  that 
British  ophilon  would  prefer  a  British 
sculptor's  work  to  that  of  Mr.  St 
Gaudens,  even  though  the  latter  might 
suggest  a  design  more  Shakespearian 
than  the  other  in  breadth  and  nobility 
of  conception.  That  is  only  one  sug- 
gestion as  regards  the  difficulties  which 
are  likely  to  arise  if  the  great  memorial 
Is  to  represent  Shakespeare  seen  rather 
than  Shakespeare  heard.  There  are 
others  which  will  readily  occur.  We 
ourselves,  at  all  events,  see  much  more 
likelihood  of  a  really  satisfactory 
Shakespeare  memorial  in  something  on 
the  lines  of  a  library-theatre  than  In 
statuary  work,  which  if  it  Is  to  stand 
the  test  of  time  is  quite  likely  to  dis- 
please for  the  moment  and  which  in 
any  case  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
Whereas  Shakespeare  spoken,  and 
Shakespeare  heard,  however  worthily 
or  unworthily  modem  actors  may  In- 
terpret him,  is,  after  all,  Shakespeare 
himself. 
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lu..^    THE    TERCENTENARY    OF    "DON    QUIXOTE. 

'    (PobUshed  at  Biadrid«  January,  leOSJ 
Advents  we  greet  of  great  and  small. 
Much  we  extol  that  may  not  live, 
iTet  to  the  new-bom  type  we  give 
No  care  at  all! 


•» 


This  year,  three  centuries  past,  by  age 
More  maimed  than  by  Lepanto's  fight 
This  year  Cervantes  gave  to  light 
His  matchless  page. 

Whence  first  outrode  th'  Immortal  Pair— 
The  half-<!rased  Hero  and  his  hind— 
To  make  sad  laughter  for  mankind; 
And  whence  they  fare 


Throughout   all    Fiction    still,    where  chance 
AUies  Life's  dulMM  with  its  dnuua— 
Allies  what  is  with  what  but  seems— 
Fact  and  Romance— 


O  Knight  of  fire  and  Squire  of  earth! 
O  changing  give-and-take  between 
The  aim  too  high,  the  aim  too  mean, 
I  hail  your  birth, 


Three  centuries  past,  in  sunburned  Spain, 
And  hang  on  Time's  Pantheon  wall. 
My  votive  tablet  to  recall 
That  lasting  gain! 

Tb«  Oornhin  MftgasiB*. 


Austins  Dobiom. 


BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


Servian  folk-lore  was  made  accessible 
to  English  students  a  few  years  ago  in 
Madame  Mijatovicli's  volume  of  trans- 
lations, which  the  late  Rev.  W.  Denton 
edited;  and  now  Mr.  Nutt  has  a  col- 
lection of  Bulgarian  folksongs  and  folk- 
proverbs,  to  be  published  under  the 
title  of  **In  the  Shade  of  the  Balkans.** 
The   songs   and   proverbs  have  been 


translated  into  English  verse— chiefly 
from  the  collections  of  P.  Slaviekoff— 
by  H.  Bernard.  Critical  Introductlong 
have  been  added  to  the  book  by  Dr. 
B.  J.  Dillon,  P.  Slaviekoff,  and  the 
translator. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Hall  Ca1ne*s  some- 
what inconsiderate  use  of  an  episode  In 
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Rofisettl'B  life  In  his  latest  story.  The 
Academy  recalls  nmneroms  earlier  Id- 
stances  of  real  people  presented  In  fic- 
tion. For  example,  there  is  Mtss  Mow- 
Cher  in  *'Dayld  Oopperfield,"  Helen 
Walker  and  her  sister  who  figure  as 
Jeanle  and  Bflle  Deans  in  the  "Heart 
of  Midlothian,"  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford who  has  an  unpleasant  immortal- 
ity as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  in  "Vanity 
Fair"  and  as  Lord  Monmouth  in  "Oon- 
Ingsby."  Disraeli's  novels,  "Vivian 
Orey"'in  particular,  constitute  an  in- 
teresting portrait  gallery  of  the  celeb- 
rites  of  the  time.  First  and  fore- 
most comes  Croker,  the  RIgby  of 
''Coningsby,**  then  there  are  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli as  Horace  Grey  in  "Vivian  Grey," 
Byron  and  Shelley  as  Cadurcis  and 
Herbert  in  "Venetla,*'  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  as  Zenobia  and  Sarah  Disraeli  as 
Myra  in  "Bndymlon.**  Thackeray  as 
8t  Barbe  in  "Lothair,"  and  so  on. 
Lytton,  also,  makes  the  great  Beau 
Brummell  live  again  Ut  tlie  pages  of 
-•Pelham," 

Walter  Jerrold,  in  The  Academy,  re- 
marks that  so  many  of  the  references 
to  the  books  written  by  the  late  Lady 
Dilke  have  been  either  vague  or  in- 
complete that  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  some  readers  to  giv<e  a  fdU  list  of 
her  works— omitting  a  few  pamphlets 
and  similar  writings.  Her  most  im- 
portant books— books  Indispensable  to 
students  of  the  subject— are  those  on 
French  art,  and  especially  the  notable 
series  of  volumes  on  various  manifesta- 
tions of  French  art  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  which  the  lament- 
ed author  completed  her  literary  work. 
OLady  Dilke  wrote  'The  Renaissance 
of  Art  in  France"  (1879);  "Sir  Frederic 
Leighton,"  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
(1882);  "Claude  Lorrain,  sa  Vie  et  ses 
<£uvres  d*apr^s  des  Documents  In6- 
dito"  a884);  edited  Mark  Pattison's 
"Memoirs"  (1885);  "The  Shrine  of 
Death  and  Othier  Stories"  (1886);  "Art 
in  the   Modem   State"    (1888);    'The 


Shrine  of  Love  and  Other  Stories" 
(1891);  "French  Painters  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century"  (1899);  "French  Ardii- 
tects  And  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century"  (1900);  "French  Furniture 
and  Decoration  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury" (1901);  "French  Engravers  and 
Draughtsmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury'* (1902). 

A  "student  of  literature"  writes  to 
The  Academy  to  protest  against  the 
modem  system  of  "literary  series" 
which  gives  to  Thomson,  FitsGerald 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  same 
space  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
biographies  that  is  accorded  to  Milton, 
Burke  or  Swift  He  adds  that  all  that 
can  be  said  of  Thomson  has  been  al- 
ready said  in  Johnson's  "Life";  that 
FitsGterald  has  filled  a  few  pages  with 
a  remarkable  paraphrase  or  summary 
of  a  Persian  poet;  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  one  of  those  books 
whose  name  every  one  knows  and 
whose  contents  scarcely  any  one 
studies.  But  another  reader  of  The 
Academy  makes  a  counter-protest 
against  these  views.  He  reminds  the 
firat  writer  that  FitsGerald  wrote  some 
of  the  most  genial  and  graceful  letters 
in  the  language,  and  among  other 
things  a  dialogue,  a  part  of  which 
Tennyson  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  English  prose  existing; 
while,  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  if  he 
had  written  nothing  but  "Um  Burial" 
he  would  have  ranked  among  the 
masten  of  English  prose.  About 
Thomson  he  says  nothing;  and  his  letter 
suggests  that  he  is  chiefiy  interested 
in  FitsGerald  and  Browne  because  they 
were  ''preeminently  stylists."  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  is  ground 
for  the  view  that  to  give  the  three 
writera  named  as  much  space  as  is 
given  the  greatest  writera  of  English 
prose  and  vene  is  disproportionate. 
The  evil  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
very  essence  of  ft  "series,"  which  is 
uniformity. 
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Child  Thoughts  .—London  Town. 


CHILD  THOUGHTS. 

Tbe  tftars  thej  are  like  blos8om« 

And  night  Is  heaven's  spring; 
The  angels  deck  th^r  bosoms^ 
And  circle  as  they  sing. 
For  maypole  they're  the  moon. 
And  breeses  make  the  tune; 
They've  silver  for  their  shoon. 
And  stars  on  every  wing. 

Bnt  when  above  are  donds. 

Then  all  the  heaven's  a  sea; 
The  stars  are  ships,  whose  shrouds 
All  flutter  drearily; 
The  moon's  their  port  of  sail. 
That  beckons  thro'  the  gale. 
With  docks  of  silver  mail, 
And  lamps  along  the  quay. 

Wilfrid  C.  Thwley. 


She  peoples  the  far  forgotten  ages 
With  shining  legions  of  horse  an<ft 
foot 
Till  onr  hearts  forget  bow  they  won* 
their  wages 
Of  c<^d   gray  ashes   and   dead-aeai 
frait 

She  builds  ua  castles  of  golden  glory,. 
And  builds  them  splendid  with  scarp» 
and  tower.— 
Yet  fbet  sweetest  word  is  her  own  love- 
story, 
The  warmth  of  her  heart  at  tbe  twi- 
light hour! 

WiU  H.  OffiMe. 
Hi*  spectator. 


LONDON  TOWN. 


FIRELIGHT. 

When  winds  aare  chill  and  the  skies  are 
sober, 

And  clouds  lie  low  on  the  misty  hill, 
A  lover  comes  with  the  gray  October 

A  blank  in  our  empty  hearts  to  fill. 

In  the  ingle  she  waits  with  red-gold 
tresses. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  with  lips  rose- 
red. 

And  we  stretch  our  hands  to  her  warm 

caresses 
In  days  when  the  drifted  leaves  lie 

dead. 

Not  a  thought  lias  rtie  but  to  do  our 
pleasure. 
With  flash  and  sparkle  to  light  onr 

eyes, 
To  gladden  each  hour  of  twilight  lei- 
sure 
With  richer  dreams  than  the  sunset 

skies. 

She  croons  to  us  songs  of  burled  sum- 
mer 
When  loud  west  winds  In  the  chim- 
ney hum; 
She  heralds  winter,  tiie  proud  new- 
comer. 
With  blaring  bugle  and  roaring  drum. 


What  do  you  know  of  London  Town, 

Sh^herd  boy,  shepherd  boy,  bare  audc 
brown? 

Said  the  shepherd  boy,  with  his  long: 
crook  crutch: 

"So  little  I  know,   and  I  dream   so- 
much. 

That  across  the  hills,  and  the  valley 
down. 

I   can   hear  the  murmur  of  London< 
Town." 

Little  red  wall  on  the  pasture  ground, 
Cound  you  wind  it  round,  could  you< 

wind  it  round? 
Said  the  little  red  wan,  with  its  gates 

set  fast: 
"It  hides  so  deep,  and  it  lies  so  vast. 
That  only  the  arm  of  God  bent  down 
Could  compass  the  whole  of  London  t 

Town." 

Little  white  sheep  on  the  windy  moor, 
Can  you  show  the  way  to  that  city's. 

door? 
•It  lies  so  far,**  said  the  UtUe  white 

sheep, 
*^hat  we  only  travelled  there  once,  int 

our  sleep; 
And  if  any  should  wish  to  know  the- 

way- 
Dear,  'twas  only  a  dream,  that  we- 
dreamt  one  day.** 

Apnes  OroMer  Bm^&rtmm^ 

PaU  Man  liacaaliia. 


THE  LIVING-  AGE: 

(FOUVDBD    BT    E.    LiTTBLL    IN    1844.) 


SaTBHTH  Sasivf 
▼oLintB  XXVI. 
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AFTER    THE     REACTION. 


Literature  as  detached  as  is  the 
literature  of  to-day  from  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  the  unconscious 
rulers  of  England,  would  appear  to  be 
independent  of  the  actual  processes  of 
political  and  social  change.  A  few 
vigorous  story  tellers,  a  group  of 
writers  of  pleasant  verse,  some  youth- 
ful and  brilliant  Journalists,  will  make 
up  a  literary  "movement";  which  will 
take  itself  seriously,  parade  a  pomp 
and  circumstance,  and  continue  until 
the  respectabilities  of  advancing  age, 
and  often,  alas!  the  revelations  of  a 
falling  inspiration,  have  once  again 
demonstrated  the  triumph  of  time  and 
change.  Yet  this  emphasis  of  aloof- 
ness is  not  the  whole  truth.  Literature, 
indeed,  has  no  direct  concern  with  the 
dust  of  the  party  struggle,  with  bills 
of  licensing  or  local  government.  But 
the  larger  transitions  of  any  period,  the 
spirit  which  underlies  some  definite 
upheaval,  whose  appearance  in  the 
world  of  action  astonishes  the  unthink- 
ing, is  certain  to  find  itself  first  articu- 
Uite  in  the  universe  of  art.  Estimate 
in  that  universe  a  vital  movement  of 


revolt  from  some  accepted  ideal  and 
tradition;  you  will  be  estimating  a  force 
which  in  no  long  time  K*  destined  to 
enter  into  the  play  of  outward  affairs 
and  to  mould  the  courses  of  the  world. 
No  better  example  could  be  adduced 
than  the  history  of  the  Reaction  of 
the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Weary  of  the  long  work  of  re- 
form, a  little  bored  by  the  strenuous- 
ness  of  the  appeal  to  disinterested 
causes,  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
unparalleled  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
of  great  possessions,  the  nation  was 
evidently  prepared  for  a  new  spirit,  a 
new  inspiration.  That  sphrit  and  in- 
spiration came  with  the  Reaction; 
whose  literature  some  fifteen  years  ago 
revealed  the  only  confident  and  secure 
proclamation  of  any  kind  of  definite 
appeal.  As  the  former  enthusiasms 
subsided  and  the  former  systems  were 
found  unsatisfying:  as,  in  a  word,  the 
new  England  disentangled  itself  from 
the  old;  so  the  message  proclaimed  by 
a  few  men  of  srenius,  and  diffused 
through  a  thousand  obscure  channels 
in   Press  and   platform,   became  sud* 
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denly  arresting:  and  It  now  stands 
ciystallized  in  the  past  as  the  charac- 
teristic product  of  those  extraordinary 
years. 

The  contrast  was  glaring  between  the 
literature  of  the  earlier  Victorian  era 
and  the  literature  of  the  closing  days. 
The  old  had  been  cosmopolitan; 
the  new  was  Imperial.  The  old 
had  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the 
''one  Imperishable  cause,"  allied 
through  all  lands;  the  struggle  for 
liberty  against  the  accumulated  athe- 
isms of  a  dozen  centuries.  The  new 
was  frankly  Tory;  with  the  Tory 
scofiSng  at  the  futilities  of  freedom, 
described  now  as  a  squalid  uprising 
of  the  discontented  against  their  mas- 
ters. The  old  had  been  ''Liberal";  in 
that  wide  definition  including  such  ex- 
tremes as  a  Browning  or  a  Tennyson; 
the  new  branded  Liberalism  as  but  a 
gigantic  fraud  by  which  the  weak  de- 
luded the  strong  into  an  abnegation  of 
their  individuality.  The  old  had  been 
humanitarian;  preaching,  if  with  a 
somewliat  thick  voice,  yet  with  a 
sanguine  air,  the  coming  of  the  golden 
age;  with  war  abandoned  as  irrational, 
and  a  free  and  universal  trade  binding 
the  nations  into  one  brotherhood,  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  the  English  character  through 
all  the  envious  nations  of  the  world. 
The  new  had  no  such  hopes  or  dreams. 
It  revolted  always  against  the  domina- 
tion of  the  bourgeois.  It  estimated  com^ 
merce  as  a  means  of  conflict  and  a  weap- 
on of  offence.  It  clamored  for  the  ancient 
Barbarism;  and  delighted  in  war;  and 
would  spread  an  English  civilization, 
not  by  the  diffusion  of  its  ideas  but 
by  the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  It 
was  literature  congruous  to  a  nation 
wearied  of  the  drabness  of  its  uniform 
successes;  with  the  dissatisfaction  and 
vague  restlessness  which  come  both  to 
individuals  and  communities  after 
long  periods  of  order  and  routine.  To 
the  friends  of  progress  the  dominance 


of  such  a  spirit  seemed  of  the  elements 
of  tragedy.  Literature,  after  Its  long 
alliance  with  the  party  of  reform,  had 
gone  definitely  over  to  the  enemy.  To 
the  minds  of  the  few  faithful  the  dis- 
may was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
aroused  in  the  defenders  of  the  in- 
violate city  when  the  Shekinah  de- 
parted from  the  courts  of  the  temi^e 
and  passed  into  the  camp  of  its  foes. 

This  new  spirit  of  the  Beactlon 
gathered  itself  especially  round  two 
men,  each  possessing  more  than  a 
touch  of  genius—Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Budyard  Kipling.  Mr.  Henley's 
vitriolic  denunciation  of  the  accepted 
codes  of  life,  the  almost  insane  lust  of 
blood  and  violence  of  one  physically 
debarred  from  personal  adventure,  be- 
came refiected  In  a  hundred  eager  fol* 
lowers,  who  plied  the  axe  and  hammer 
of  sneer  and  gibe  round  the  humani- 
tarian ideal  and  the  house  of  the  good 
citizen.  Mr.  Kipling's  proclamation  of 
the  Imperial  race  co-operating  with 
Gk>d  in  the  bloody  destruction  and  dom- 
ination of  subject  peoples  passed  into 
the  commonplaces  of  a  Journalism 
which  every  morning  revealed  to  the 
astonished  clerk  his  devastation  of 
Afghanistan,  or  civilization  of  Zanzi- 
bar, or  slaughter  of  ten  thousand 
fantastic  Dervishes  in  a  night  and  a 
day. 

It  was  a  literature  of  the  security  of 
a  confident  triumph;  with  that  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  work  of  a 
dawn  from  the  work  of  a  declining 
day.  Its  appeal  was  to  many  perma- 
nent elements  of  human  emotion.  It 
proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  England 
as  a  mother  worth  dying  and  living  for; 
her  children  seeking  danger  as  a  bride, 
searching  all  the  confines  of  the  world; 
encountering  and  Joyfully  mastering 
enemies  and  natural  forces,  the  winds 
and  the  seas  and  the  terrors  of  elemen* 
tal  thiDgs.  There  were  visions  of  ships 
steering  through  deep  waters  and  har- 
vests gathered  from  all  seas;  of  the 
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I^oneers  wlKMie  bones  have  marked  the 
track  far  the  adyancing  army  that  they 
might  follow  where  these  had  trod;  of 
the  flag  of  England  descried  amid  mist 
and  cold  or  in  the  Southern  son  as 
eTcrywhere  triumphant  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  winds  of  Heaven.  It 
was  a  literature  of  intoxication;  ade- 
quate to  a  nation  which,  haying  con- 
quered the  world  in  a  flt  of  absence  of 
mlndf  has  suddenly  become  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  its  achievement 
Small  wonder  that  to  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  the  time  there  came  with  it 
something  of  the  force  of  a  gospel;  as 
the  boundaries  of  thehr  thought  lifted 
to  disclose  larger  horizons  than  they 
had  ever  known. 

It  was  a  literature  on  the  other  hand 
of    a    rather   forced    ferocity;    of   an 
academic  enthusiasm  for  the  noise  and 
trappings  of  war;  the  work  of  men 
who  despised  death  because  there  was 
present  in  their  minds,  not  death  as 
a  reality  but  only  death  as  an  idea. 
It  preached  a  boastful  insularity  with 
a  whole-hearted  contempt  for  disloyal 
Ireland  or  the  cretins  of  the  continent; 
revealing    the    Briton    to    himself,    a 
majestic  flgure,  lord  of  the  earth,  who 
with  the  approbation  of  God,  but  by 
the  power  of  his  own  right  arm,  had 
gotten   himself  .the   victory.     It   pre- 
sented a  flgure  of  the  Imperial  race, 
like    Nietasche's   Overman,    trampling 
over  the  Iheffective,  crushing  opposing 
nations,  boasting  an  iron  supremacy, 
administering    an     iron    Justice.      It 
thought    scorn    of   all    the    ideals    of 
philanthropy  of  the  middle  classes  with 
their  timidities  and  reticence  and  dull 
routine,  of  the  poor  with  the  clumsiness 
of    their   ineffectual   squalor.      "More 
ch<q;>B,  bloody  ones  with  gristle,"-Hso  a 
critic  has  summed  up  Mr.  Kipling's  de- 
mand from  life  in  his  own  Words.    It 
neglected   and    despised    the    ancient 
pieties  of  an  older  England,  the  little 
isle  set  in  its  silver  sea.     Greatness 
became  bigness;  speciflc  national  feel- 


ing, parochiaL  Imperial  Destiny  re- 
placed national  well-being;  and  men 
were  no  longer  asked  to  pursue  the 
"just"  course,  but  to  approve  the  "in- 
evitable." 

The  thing  lasted  only  so  long  as  it 
could  keep  divorced  from  real  things 
and  conflned  to  its  world  of  dreams. 
While  British  wars  consisted  of  bat- 
tues of  blacks,  with  the  minimum  of 
loss  and  pain  to  ourselves,  the  falsity 
of   the   atmosphere  of   Mr.    Kipling's 
battle  tales  was  imdiscoverable.    The 
blind  and  gibbering  maniac  of  the  end 
of  **The  Light  that  Failed,"  who  shrteks, 
"Give   'em   Hell,   men,   oh,   give  'emi 
Hell,"  from  the  security  of  an  armoredr 
train,  while  his  companions  annihilate* 
their  enemies  through  the  turning  of ' 
the  handle  of  a  machine  gun,  seemed", 
not  only  a  possible  but  even  a  reputa- 
ble  flgure.     The  sport  of  such  "good^ 
hunting"— "the  lordliest  life  on  earth** 
—was  not  recounted  by  the  historian  of' 
the   hunted,    the    tribes   of   the    hilUk 
whose  land  was  laid  desolate  and  wells- 
choked  up  and  palmtrees   cut  down 
and  villages  burnt,  who  were  Joyfully 
butchered  to  make  an  Imperial  holiday. 
Their    verdict    upon    such    "hunting** 
might  have  been  less  exuberant;  as 
Newman  said  in  the  famous  parable  in 
his  defence  of  Catholics  in  England, 
"Lions  would  have  fared  better,  had 
lions  been  the  artists.'* 

With  the  outbreak  of  real  war  and 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning  the 
spell  snapped.  Directly  Mr.  Kipling 
commenced  to  write  concerning  the 
actual  conflict  in  South  Africa^  the  note 
suddenly  Jarred  and  rang  false.  His 
Judgment  was  found  to  be  concerned 
not  with  war  but  the  idea  of  war;  the 
conception  in  the  f>rain  of  a  Journalist. 
The  Jaunt^ess  and  cocksureness,  the 
surface  swagger,  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  realities;— Death  and  Loss 
and  Longing.  "There  was  a  good  kill- 
ing at  Paardeberg;  the  flrst  satisfactory 
killing  of  the  whole  war**;— this  attitude 
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i^as  revealed  suddenly  In  Its  essential 
vulgarity;  a  grimace  from  the  teeth 
outwards;  war  as  viewed  from  Capel 
Court  or  Whitecbapel,  or  any  other 
place  where  men  shout  and  are  impo- 
tent Real  war  gave  Indeed  a  revela- 
tion of  high  sacrifice,  the  coming  of  the 
^'flre  of  Prometheus"  into  the  common 
ways  of  men;  flaming  up  under  the 
stress  of  a  vast  upheaval  in  the  con< 
flict  of  life  and  of  death.  It  was  not 
given  to  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Im- 
perialism to  estimate  or  even  to  under- 
stand those  deeper  tides  of  the  humaji 
soul.  Their  conception  was  of  war 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  music 
hall  comedy;  the  men  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  wiping  their  hands  which  have 
successfully  gouged  out  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies,  while  they  hum  the 
latest  popular  song.  It  was  left  for  an- 
other poet  of  a  different  spirit,  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt,  to  strike  the  deeper 
notes  in  the  only  memorable  verse 
called  forth  by  this  three  years'  strug- 
gle. 

With  the  coming  of  a  war  which  it 
bad  80  vigorously  demanded,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  reaction  fell  suddenly,  first 
Into  shrillness,  then  into  silence.  Read 
to-day,  the  whole  thing  stands  strange- 
ly remote  and  fantastic,  the  child  of  a 
time  infinitely  far  away.  Of  its  au- 
thors, some  are  dead;  and  some  sur- 
vive in  a  strange  shadowy  life  in  an 
alien  time.  Mr.  Kipling  continues  to 
compile  such  mournful  productions  as 
TrafiScs  and  Discoveries."  But  the 
pipe  fails  to  awaken  any  responsive 
echoes.  Even  those  who  before  bad 
approved  now  turn  away  their  heads. 
He  appears  like  one  dancing  and 
grimacing  in  the  midst  of  the  set  grave 
faces  of  a  silent  company.  And  so  of 
the  others.  Mr.  Street,  one  of  the 
briskest  of  the  original  young  men, 
contributes  long  letters  on  Tariff  Re- 
form to  the  columns  of  the  Timen, 
They  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  the 
return  from  beyond  the  grave  of  the 


tenuous  phantoms  of  the  Greek  heroes 
The  spectacle  is  not  without  Its  pathos. 
We  have  not  changed,  these  writers 
might  complain.  Here  is  the  same 
music  which  you  once  approved,  whldi 
once  moved  you  clumsily  to  caper  in 
the  market  place.  What  has  caused 
the  charm  suddenly  to  cease? 

It  has  ceased— Is  the  reply— because 
your  world  of  phantasy  has  been 
judged  and  condemned  by  real  things; 
because  with  that  judgment  a  new 
Spirit  is  dawning  in  Bngland. 

This  Inspiration  should  make  its  first 
appearance  in  literature.  And  the 
question  Immediately  arises:  can  we 
estimate  to-day  anything  confident  and 
vital  which  can  be  interpreted  as  the 
work  of  the  pioneers,  the  Spring  of  a 
Summer  to  be? 

We  shall  find,  I  think,  on  examina- 
tion two  classes  of  such  writings.  The 
first  is  of  those  who  growing  up  under 
the  spirit  and  dominance  of  the  Reac- 
tion, have  yet  refused  to  give  it  their 
allegiance;  a  Literature  of  protest 
colored  by  a  sense  of  isolation  from  the 
ideals  of  its  age.  The  second  is  of 
those  developing  when  that  dominance 
is  passing  away  and  who  exhibit  there- 
fore all  the  security  and  triumph  which 
comes  from  the  conviction  of  a  winning 
cause. 

Of  the  first,  the  most  noteworthy 
name  Is  of  one  who  has  always  stood 
apart  .and  alone,  whose  verse  has 
shown  a  conviction  that  he  is  speaking 
to  a  people  indifferent  to  his  art.  The 
work  of  Mr.  William  Watson  will  ap- 
pear in  the  future  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  as  represent- 
ing a  conflict  of  ideas  which  go  down 
to  the  basis  of  man's  being.  The  very 
methods  reflect  the  diversified  ideals. 
The  one  is  detached,  elusive,  cold; 
standing  apart  iuK>n  the  height;  content 
in  a  serenity  and  a  fastidious  taste  in 
words.  The  other  is  colored,  barbaric, 
human;  tumid  and  rhetorical;  moving 
and  rejoicing  in  the  every-day  world; 
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vital,  appealing  and  alive.  Ttie  one, 
^'magnificently  imperturbed,**  preaches 
always  a  yehement,  if  austere,  virtue; 
appealing  from  ttie  present  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  an  older  time,  to  a 
past  consecration  of  effort  and  sym- 
pathy in  disinterested  service.  The 
other  beats  with  the  emotion  of  a 
crowd;  from  the  midst  of  which,  and 
as  its  voice,  he  directs  men's  gaze  to- 
wards an  illimitable  future. 

And  the  changes  of  the  time  could 
be  no  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
comparison  of  two  appeals.  lu  '*The 
Purple  Bast,"  contnisted  with  "The 
Seven  Seas*'  of  ten  years  ago,  the  di- 
vergence is  manifest  l>etween  one  who 
is  speaking  the  mind  of  a  nation  and 
one  obviously  beyond  its  sympathies. 
Mr.  Watson  appealed  with  a  violence 
of  despair  for  England  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  her  deliberate  responsi- 
bility, to  embark  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  crusaders  upon  the  vindication  of 
an  unchanging  Justice.  And  the  note 
of  a  ballling  indifference  and  defeat 
is  over  all  the  volume.  Mr.  Kipling 
sang  of  the  glories  and  the  greatness 
of  an  Empire  swollen  into  one-eighth 
of  the  habitable  world  and  splashed 
around  the  seven  seas;  and  every  line 
of  liiB  vigorous  verse  seems  punctuated 
with  the  applause  of  invisible  multi- 
todes. 

Ten  years  after  appear  two  other 
volumes  almost  contemporaneously. 
The  time  has  changed.  The  wheel  has 
come  full  circle.  In  "For  England*' 
there  breathes  through  every  page  the 
consciousness  of  vindication,  an  appeal 
to  a  judgment  which  even  now  has 
proclaimed  an  honorable  acquittal.  In 
•*The  Five  Nations"  the  rhetoric  has 
parsed  into  bombast;  an  audience  slip- 
ping away  or  turning  their  backs  is 
everywhere  apparent  The  sneers  at 
indifference,  the  heaped  up  insults  upon 
**fool8"  and  "oafs,"  the  jibes  and  abuse 
hurled  upon  a  nation  that  will  not 
rise  to  the  new  gospel,  attest  over  the 


whole  mournful  volume  the  consciou»- 
rxss  of  failure.  In  the  one  is  the 
jealousy  of  the  discarded  favorite:— 

And  ye  vaunted  your  fathomless  power 

and  ye  flaunted  your  iron  pride. 
Ere  ye  fawned  on  the  younger  nations 

for  the  men  who  could  shoot  and 

ride. 
Then    ye    returned    to    your    trinkets; 

then  ye  contented  your  soul 
With  the  flanneled  fools  at  the  wicket 

and  the  muddied  oafs  at  the  goal. 

In  the  other  is  the  dignity  of  confidence 
Focure  in  an  ultimate  verdict  which  is 
independent  of  man's  ai^lause:— 

Friend,  call  me  what  you  will:  no  jot 

care  I: 
I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I  die. 

•        ■•..•.. 

The  England  from  whose  side  I  have 

not  swerved; 
The  immortal   England   whom  I,  too, 

have  served, 
Aceoimting  her  all  living  lands  above. 
In  Justice,  and  in  Mercy,  and  in  Love. 

Next  to  the  work  of  this  isolated 
figure  you  may  turn  to  that  particular 
literature  of  Ireland  which  has  sur- 
vived through  all  the  clamorous  days, 
and  finds  its  most  complete  interpreta- 
tion in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Mr.  Yeats  stands  for  the  genius  of 
the  Celt;  not  unmixed,  indeed,  with 
n  mysticism  culled  from  other  sources; 
but  more  than  any  other  now  repre- 
senting the  soul  of  a  nation.  He  is  the 
outstanding  figure  In  a  literary  move- 
ment which  is  one  of  the  vital  things 
in  the  world  of  to-day,  a  movement  of 
that  Nationalism  which  is  the  antith- 
esis of  Imperialism,  and  whose  scene  is 
set  in  one  of  the  great  tragic  failures 
of  the  world.  From  the  heart  of  that 
failure,  from  a  race  as  it  would  seem 
visibly  dying  in  its  own  land,  Mr. 
Yeats  and  his  comrades  proclaimed 
their  judgment  of  the  forces  to  which 
have  been  given  domination.  These 
triumphant  and  violent  paeans  of  prog- 
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ress,  with  its  noise  and  bustle,  its  ma- 
terial opulence,  its  heavy  destruction  of 
all  old  and  beautiful  and  quiet  things, 
stand  everlastingly  condemned  by  one 
whose  first  search  is  for  the  Boee  of 
undying  beauty,  whose  concern  is  only 
with  the  ardors  and  hungers  of  the 
souL  He  looks  out  upon  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  and  the  glory  and  the 
glitter  of  passing  things.  He  learns 
that  Tenderness,  Ck>mpas8ion,  Beauty, 
those  white  winged  angels  of  human 
healing,  find  no  place  in  this  hot  and 
heavy  air.  He  stands  aside,  an  apostle 
of  defeat;  of  defeat  yet  triumphant  in 
its  fall,  deliberately  choosing  allegiance 
to  the  vanquished  cause.  "They  went 
out  to  battle  but  they  always  fell*' 
Is  written  all  over  this  haunting  and 
musical  verse,  this  haunting  and  ap- 
pealing prose.  And  into  the  old  legends, 
mingled  of  dreams  and  shadows,  from 
twilights  and  dim  dawns,  the  mystery 
and  the  sadness  of  moving  waters  and 
2iidden  places,  the  wind  among  the 
reeds,  the  rose  leaves  falling  in  the 
garden,  he  has  woven,  with  something 
of  the  quality  of  magic,  all  the  sadness 
of  an  elegy  over  a  doomed  and  passing 
race. 

Beauty  and  the  love  of  beauty,  the 
old  things,  the  songs  by  the  fire,  the 
dreams  by  the  fire  light,  are  passing, 
passing  from  the  world.  The  note  of 
that  passing  and  of  the  Judgment  of 
the  destructive  forces  enters  into  a 
kind  of  exultant  rejection  of  a  civHiza- 
tion  which  carries  even  in  its  victory 
the  seeds  of  decay;  which  has  received 
its  heart's  desire  and  leanness  in  the 
soul.  Here  is  the  defiance  of  one  who 
notes  that  all  the  noise  and  triumph 
of  his  conquerors  will  one  day  also  be- 
come ashes  and  a  little  dust 

So  the  dominant  note  of  the  work  of 
his  attractive,  wayward  genius  is  this 
note  of  sadness  and  appeal,  appeal 
from  the  call  of  the  wind  and  shadowy 
waters,  from  a  world  ravaged  by 
change  and  time  to  the  "Land  of  the 


ever  young,"  and  the  "I^and  of  Heart* t 
Desire."  "It  is  time  now  to  go  into  the 
glens,"  he  could  say  with  Don-nacha- 
'BdiL,  "for  gloom  is  falling  on  the 
mountains  and  mists  shroud  the  hills.'* 
"There  is  enough  evil  in  the  crying 
of  vdnd";  "For  the  world's  more  full 
of  weeping  tlian  you  can  under- 
stand":— 

We  who  still  labor  by  the  cromlech  on 

the  shore. 
The  gray  calm  on  the  hill  when  day 

sinks  drowned  in  dew. 
Being  weary  of  the  world's  Empires 

bow  down  to  you.  — 

"Weariness  of  the  world's  Bmpires"; 
the  "vanity  of  Sleep,  Hope,  Dream, 
endless  Desire";  a  defiant  estrangement 
from  all  the  courses  of  the  world  be- 
come visibly  fiat,  stale  and  unprofita- 
ble;—these  are  writt^i  over  all  this 
literature  of  protest  and  sorrow. 
Beauty  passes  as  a  dream;  and  '*we 
And  the  laboring  world  are  passing  by"; 
and  the  consolation  chiefly  rests  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  day  all  will  have 
gone,  that  "God's  wars"  will  at  last 
end  in  silence. 

And  when  at  last  defeated  in  His  wars. 
They  have  gone  dovm  under  the  same 

white  stars. 
We  shall  no  longer  hear  the  little  cry 
Of  our  sad  hearts,  that  may  not  live 

nor  die. 

In  his  later  work,  indeed,  Bir.  Yeats 
has  passed  to  a  real  Eastern  Nihilism; 
to  Du  Bellay's  "I^e  Qroindewr  d«  Ritn'*; 
and  the  thought  even  that  "Le  QmmA 
tout"  into  which  "all  other  things  pass 
and  lose  themselves"  is  some  time  it- 
self to  perish  and  pass  away.  In  that 
remarkable  play,  "Where  there  is 
Nothing,"  which  perplexed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kensington  last  summer  and 
provided  food  for  the  facile  humors 
of  the  dramatic  critics,  there  is  an  al- 
most passionate  expression  of  this  ha- 
tred of  "making  things,"  this  hunger 
for  the  primitive  abyss  and  void.    Paul 
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Bnttledge,  the  hero,  is  a  kind  of  wild 
Tolstoy  preaching  the  return,  not  to 
nature,  but  to  nothingness.  He  seeks 
satisfaction  first  in  the  passing  from 
the  artificiality  of  society  to  live  with 
the  tinkers  on  the  open  road;  from  this 
to  asceticism  in  the  monastery;  and 
then  again  to  the  simplicities  of  the 
mined  abbey  and  bare  subsistence 
from  day  to  day.  His  followers  who 
haye  been  drawn  by  his  message  total- 
ly misunderstand  this  new  strange 
gospel  of  despair,  and  are  found  plan- 
ning  to  build  up  again  all  which  he  has 
destroyed.  In  an  impressiye  passage, 
which  forms  the  climax  of  the  play, 
this  apostle  of  Nihilism  proclaims  his 
faith:— 

Oh!  yes,  I  understand,  you  would 
weave  them  together  like  this  (treave^ 
th€  osiers  in  and  out),  you  would  add 
one  thing  to  another,  laws  and  money 
«uid  Church  and  bells,  till  you  had  got 
everything  back  again  that  you  have 
escaped  from.  But  It  is  my  business 
to  tear  things  asunder  like  this  {tears 
pieces  prom  the  laskei),  and  this  and 
this.— 

''At  last,"  he  cries,  in  the  scene  in  the 
crypt  '*we  must  put  out  the  light  of 
the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  and  all  the 
light  of  the  World  and  the  World  itself. 
We  must  destroy  the  World;  we  must 
destroy  everything  that  has  Law  and 
Number,  for  where  there  is  nothing, 
there  is  God." 

Yet  at  other  times  this  defiant  East- 
em  assertion  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  cold  and  darkness  gives  place  to  a 
hope  that  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
may  even  at  the  end  overcome  the 
strong;  and  Beauty  and  Romance  and 
the  old  Desires  of  the  heart  and  the 
vision  of  larger  spiritual  horizons  re- 
turn again  into  the  common  ways  of 
men. 

The  moveihent  of  thought  which  has 
made  the  good  citiasen,  or  has  been 
made  by  him,  has  surrounded  us  with 
comfort  and  safety  and  with  vulgarity 


and  insincerity.  One  finds  alike  its 
energy  and  its  weariness  in  churches 
which  have  substituted  a  system  of 
morals  for  spiritual  ardor,  in  pictures 
which  have  substituted  conventionally 
pretty  faces  for  the  disquieting  reve^ 
lations  of  sincerity,  in  poets  who  have 
set  the  praises  of  those  things  good 
citizens  think  praiseworthy  above  a 
dangerous  delight  in  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  beauty. 

t 

But  while  the  old  is  crumbling  the  new 
is  building.  There  is  still  the  hope 
that  "the  golden  age  is  to  come  again 
and  men's  hearts  and  the  weather  to 
grow  gentle,  as  time  fades  into  eter- 
nity"; and  at  times  a  sudden  conviction 
in  the  coming  of  "a  change,  which,  be- 
gun in  our  time  or  not  for  centuries, 
will  one  day  make  all  lands  holy  lands 
again." 

Mr.  Yeats,  partly  through  the  ex- 
pression of  a  national  movement,  i>artly 
by  the  appealing  force  of  his  talent, 
has  attained  even  under  the  uncon- 
genial skies  of  the  Reaction  some  rec- 
ognition of  his  sincerity  and  power. 
An  Bnglish  author,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevin- 
son,  no  less  individual  and  arresting, 
and  far  less  detached  and  remote  from 
definitely  Bnglish  ideals,  has  waited 
longer  for  acceptance.  Only  with  the 
production  of  "Between  the  Acts,"  a 
few  months  back,  was  there  apparent 
something  like  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  talent  His  work,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Yeats,  belongs  to  a  period  of 
protest— protest  against  a  dominant 
spirit  whose  departure  seemed  far  dis- 
tant. This  protest  has  taken  varied 
forms:  the  appeal  of  the  poor  against 
the  cruel  indifference  and,  perhaps, 
more  cruel  "charity"  of  the  rich;  the 
appeal  of  the  little  nations  with  their 
particular  civilizations  against  an  Im- 
perialism which  rolls  as  a  Juggernaut 
car,  guided  by  sightless  eyes,  not  de- 
liberately but  clumsily,  over  all  their 
variegated  lives;  the  appeal  of  the 
ancient,  wayward  things  of  man's  exist- 
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ence,  its  high  ardors.  Its  delight  in 
the  charged  spirit  of  emotion,  love  and 
battle  and  the  open  road,  against  a 
civilization  spreading  its  by-laws  and 
decencies  over  all  the  broken  lands, 
and  estimating  its  progress  by  its  ex- 
penditure npon  sanitation  or  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  public  lavatories.  Against 
such  progress  he  appeals  always  for 
those  elements  of  transfiguring  flame 
in  which  alone  man  apprehends  some* 
thing  of  the  purpose  of  his  being; 
against  the  persistence  of  •*the  set  gray 
life  and  apathetic  end,"  for  the  pipe  of 
Pan  among  the  reeds,  the  fire  of 
Prometheus,  the  moment  in  which  the 
pent-up  spirit  breaks  through  Time 
"into  Eternity  its  due." 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  a  child  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Oxford,  of  both  of  which  he 
has  written  with  that  love  for  particu- 
lar places  in  his  own  land  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
He  has  lived  in  a  block  dwelling  in  the 
East  £}nd;  and  from  that  life  came 
the  writing  of  "Neighbors  of  Ours,"  the 
best  volume  of  tales  which  ever  took 
as  their  theatre  of  action  that  deso- 
late and  fascinating  region.  The  con- 
trast between  the  Reaction  and  the 
newer  spirit,  exhibited  already  In  the 
comparison  of  the  poetry  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  is  no  less  conspicuous 
In  a  study  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  stories  of 
the  life  of  the  poor  contrasted  with  the 
fruitful  crop  of  pictures  of  slum  life,— 
the  mean  street,  the  Jago,  Badalia 
Herodsfoot  or  'Liza  of  Lambeth,  which 
developed  under  the  inspiration  of  that 
insistent  tyranny.  The  hard  clever- 
ness, the  vivid  impressions  of  an  es- 
sential ignorance,  of  the  journalist  who 
prowls  through  the  streets  of  poverty 
as  he  would  prowl  through  the  interior 
of  China  seeking  copy;— with  the  same 
eye  for  vivid  effect  and  the  same  es- 
sential contempt  for  Its  peoples,  splash- 
ing on  his  canvas  his  hard  yellows  and 
purples— is  revealed  in  its  sudden  in- 
solence by  these  studies  of  one  who  has 


lived  intimately  with  those  who  have 
failed.  Certain  of  these— notably  the 
"St.  George  of  Rochester,"  or  "Father 
Christmas"— may  be  commended  to 
those  who  would  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  tenderness  and  a  man's  compas- 
sion for  all  that  is  trampled  under  in 
the  fitful  fever  of  modern  life. 

From  the  East  End  Mr.  Nevinson 
passed  into  the  larger  world;  to  see 
cities  and  men;  and  everywhere  the 
strong  triumphant  and  the  weak  suf- 
fering; to  the  pitiful  comedy  of  the 
thirty  days'  war  in  Greece;  to  that 
more  pitiful  tragedy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  free  nations  in  South  Africa 
amid  the  heroism  of  the  one  side  and 
the  other.  From  these  and  the  lessons 
there  learnt,  from  the  **thing8  seen"  in 
the  great  moments  of  life  and  the  quiet 
interludes  "Between  the  Acts,"  he  has 
collected  those  volumes  of  vivid  im- 
pressions and  appeals  which  have  re- 
vealed his  power  in  literature. 

Two  elements  mingle  in  all  bis  work. 
The  one  is  Pagan,  the  plea  of  Pan,  of 
life  and  passion,  against  the  cramping 
boundaries  of  convention  and  dead 
things;  the  protest  of  the  "Savage 
Soul."  The  other  is  Pity,  learnt  by  the 
older  gods  in  the  watching  of  two 
thousand  years  of  human  pain;  pity  for 
all  who  find  themselves  in  a  minority 
and  crushed  under  by  the  clumsiness 
and  violence  of  the  world.  The  one 
thing  that  appears  to  him  intolerable  is 
the  rotting  at  ease;  the  one  tragedy  the 
burning  out  of  high  emotion  into  a 
little  heap  of  ashes.  "To  grow  fat  and 
foul  in  clubs  and  country-houses,"  is 
the  nightmare  of  one  of  his  charac- 
ters, "till  I  slime  away  in  the  funeral 
of  an  elderly  country  gentleman  who 
had  been  in  the  army  once."  He  exalts 
the  company  of  the  warrior  saints 
against  the  crowd  of  the  faint-hearted. 
"Life  piled  on  life  were  all  too  little 
for  the  unquenchable  passion  of  my 
eyes."  **To  set  two  bulging,  flat-footed 
Kontlemen,"  is  his  verdict,   "to  stand 
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on  a  fiagstone  instead  of  one,  seems  an 
unworthy  aim  for  Byolution  after  all 
Its  labors." 

In  varied  scenes,  in  Greece,  his  old 
home,  with  all  the  appeal  of  natural 
things,  hill  and  heather,  and  yiolet 
sea;  by  the  ancient  wall  running  across 
Britain  marlcing  the  boundaries  of  an- 
other Empire  which  once  thought  it- 
Bclf  immortal;  on  the  war-scarred 
slopes  of  Waggon  Hill  above  Lady- 
smith  in  the  clear  night  after  the  storm 
of  men  and  elements,  watching  with 
pity  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  in  the 
cathedral  close,  smiling  at  the  anger 
of  the  Canon  against  his  servant, 
Elizabeth,  for  her  transgression  with 
her  soldier-lover— Pan  appears  and 
claims  his  heritage. 

The  contrast  between  this  vision  on 
the  hillside,  the  mtugied  exultation  and 
lament  over  the  body  of  a  dead  peas- 
ant, with  any  of  Mr.  Kipling's  latest 
tales,  •*The  Captive,"  or,  "Private 
Capper,*'  will  reveal  the  meaning  of  a 
newer  time.  All  the  music  hall  song 
and  bard  cleverness  have  vanished 
from  the  horizon  of  this  poor  sightless 
body.  Not  in  this  lies  Its  greatness: 
but  in  that  Divine  Fire  which  entered 
Into  the  heart  of  him  as  he  moved 
through  the  slow  routine  of  his  life,  and 
drove  him  out  here  from  his  dear 
home  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
with  passionate  response  to  the  call  of 
the  Fatherland. 

Pan  and  the  author  will  hear  nothing 
of  the  plaint  of  the  priest  at  man's 
seeming  widcedness.  Surveying  the 
long  course  of  history,  he  will  testify 
with  something  approaching  awe  to  an 
endurance  and  indomitable  will  which 
raises  him  above  the  level  of  the  older 
gods.  There  is  a  passage  in  this  testi- 
mony not  unworthy  to  be  placed  with 
Lamennais'  "Hymn  of  the  Dead,"  or 
Stevenson's  awful  vision  in  "Pulvis  et 
Umbra." 

They   appear  and   are   gone.     Llko 


shipwrecked  boys  they  are  cast  upon 
the  shoals  of  time,  and  drop  off  Into 
darkness.  No  research  of  history,  no 
deciphering  of  village  tombs  can  ever 
recover  them.  We  think  that  some- 
where they  may  still  He  nestled  up, 
with  all  their  age  about  them;  but  even 
darkness  holds  them  no  more.  They 
stood  on  this  flying  earth,  we  see  their 
footsteps,  we  hear  the  thin  ghost  of 
their  voices  and  on  the  stones 
lies  the  touch  of  their  dead  bands, 
but  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
at  all.  They  know  how  short '  their 
dear  life  was,  yet  they  filled  it 
with  labor  and  unrecorded  toll.  Morn- 
ing and  night,  through  their  little 
space  of  minutes,  they  struggled  and 
agonized  to  keep  on  living  and  feed 
their  children  for  the  struggle  and 
agony  of  a  few  minutes  more.  The  sun 
blasted  them.  Ice  devoured  their  flesh, 
their  mouths  were  mad  with  thlrsrt, 
hunger  twisted  them  with  cramps, 
plague  consumed  them,  they  rotted  as 
they  stood,  bolts  of  torture  drove 
through  their  brains,  their  bodies  were 
clamped  into  hoops;  in  battle,  in  child- 
bed they  died  with  extremity  of  pain. 
Tet  they  endured,  and  Into  the  chinks 
and  loopholes  of  their  misery  they 
crammed  laughter  and  beauty  and  a 
passion  transflguring  them  beyond  the 
semblance  of  the  gods. 

'Tis  a  sombre  picture;  yet  not  with- 
out its  triumph.  "Let  us  leave  It  to 
the  priests  to  marvel  at  men's  wicked- 
ness." "Over  any  such  thing  as  love 
or  laughter  in  the  heart  of  man  I  could 
stand  astonished  with  admiration 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  a  god." 

The  work  of  these  writers  is  written,, 
in  Mr.  Watson's  phrase,  "in  estrange- 
ment." Over  all  Is  the  consciousness 
of  battle  upon  a  loehig  side.  For  the 
new  note  of  buoyancy  and  conviction 
that  the  old  is  passhig,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit,  you 
must  pass  to  a  younger  group  of 
writers,  to  those  who  have  developed 
when  the  Reaction,  instead  of  being 
living  and  dominant,  was  become  visi- 
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bly  dead  and  sterile.  Of  such,  two  of 
the  meet  ylgorooa  to-day  are  Mr.  Hi- 
laire  Belloc  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chester- 
tcm. 

Mr.  Belloc  has  produced  work  which 
is  excellent  in  itself  and  more  excel- 
lent in  its  promise  of  better  things  to 
come.  He  exhibits  especially  two 
qualities  always  rare  in  English  writ- 
ing—the quality  of  rhetoric  and  the 
quality  of  irony.  His  earlier  woriu, 
studies  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  Dan- 
ton  and  Bobesi^erre,  are  full  of  the 
triumph  of  the  assertion  of  human 
personality  against  the  influences  of 
outward  things;  full  also  of  magnificent 
outbursts  of  rhetoric  and  passion.  His 
work,  like  the  architecture  of  that  Mid- 
dle Age  which  he  loves  so  ardently, 
reveals  the  mingling  of  this  spirit  of 
romance  with  the  spirit  of  laughter; 
the  high  roofs  and  spires  with  the  gar- 
goyles and  grotesques,  and  all  the  exu- 
berance of  humor  and  vigor  and  as- 
piration which  gave  its  life  to  the 
greatest  century  which  the  world  has 
«ver  seen.  He  will  pass  from  the 
record  of  romance  to  the  roaring  satire 
of  "Dr.  Caliban,"  or  the  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  ridiculing 
of  the  TarifT  Reform  Commission. 
High  spirits  and  a  kind  of  elemental 
energy  are  characteristics  of  all  his 
work.  No  present-day  writing  conveys 
so  much  the  impression  of  a  huge  en- 
joyment in  its  preparation.  Much  of 
Mr.  Belloc's  humor  is  indeed  recondite, 
written  to  please  himself  and  for  the 
few  who  will  understand;  the  decent 
citizen  but  becomes  conscious  that 
someone  is  laughing  at  him  and  Indig- 
nantly hurries  by. 

In  •*The  Path  to  Rome,"  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  books,  this  ever-flow- 
ing vitality  is  everywhere  present. 
Youth,  its  sincerity,  its  self-sufficiency, 
its  vigor  and  hope  and  enormous 
dreams,  is  present  in  all  this  personal 
record  of  pilgrimage.  As  the  traveller 
swings  out  from  Toul  in  the  sunset 


by  the  Nancy  gate  and  strikes  in  a  bee- 
line  across  the  backbone  of  Borope  to 
the  goal  of  his  wandering,  he  pours  out 
all  the  exs>erience  of  outer  and  inner 
things.  He  makes  up  songs,  and  sings 
them  as  he  Journeys,  in  dispraise  of 
heretics  <Mr  praise  of  God.  He  finds 
companionship  in  the  common  peoi^e, 
the  people  of  the  road,  the  people  of 
the  villages,  away  from  the  dust  <^ 
the  cities.  He  apfwehends  'the  solid 
form  of  Burope  under  him  like  a 
rock";  unchanged  and  permanent,  be- 
side which  all  the  noise  of  modem 
IHTOgress  appears  but  vaporous  and 
transitory. 

In  the  st(M7  of  "Emmanuel  Burden," 
published  last  mwith,  Mr.  BSUoc's  ironi- 
cal method  has  attained  its  clearest  ex- 
pression. The  elaborate  satire  pene- 
trates every  page;  from  the  pompous 
parody  of  the  title,  through  the  ncmr 
sense  of  the  preface,  to  the  Burden 
genealogies  in  the  heavy  futility  of  the 
three-volume  biography.  To  nine  out 
of  ten,  reading  as  they  think  a  dull 
and  straightforward  narrative,  all  this 
will  appear  very  tedious.  But  in  the 
underlying  spirit  there  is  a  marked  and 
momentous  change  from  the  spirit  of 
the  social  satire  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  literature  of  the  Reaction  found 
the  subject  of  all  its  facile  humors  in 
the  middle  class  tradesman.  It  was 
never  tired  of  mocking  at  his  narrow 
outlook,  his  contempt  for  art  and  litera- 
ture and  all  new  ideas,  his  conAne>- 
ment  in  the  rigid  grooves  of  sectarian- 
ism and  the  making  of  money.  Mr. 
Grundy,  the  hufiA>and  of  the  dictator 
of  the  suburbs,  vms  to  these  clever 
young  men  the  one  subject  of  an  unfail- 
ing ridicule.  They  pelted  him  with 
epigrams;  they  caricatured  his  decen- 
cies and  devotion;  they  rolled  the  poor 
old  gentleman  in  the  gutter  and  de- 
parted laughing  hugely  at  their  own 
success. 

With  Mr.  Belloc  the  process  is  re- 
versed; Satire  has  come  over  to  the 
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other  aide.  Orer  against  the  new 
wits,  the  eleyemees  engaged  in  the  in- 
tervals of  self-indulgence  in  running 
(or  mining)  an  S)mpire,  with  its  sur- 
face sparkle  and  its  essential  emptiness 
and  frlTOlity,  Mr.  Onmdy  with  his 
tenacity,  his  simplicity,  his  austere  de- 
TOtion  to  doty,  appears  as  an  entirely 
reputable  figure.  Mr.  Burden  is  Mr. 
Grundy,  the  "honest  man  and  good 
dtisen,"  ironmonger  of  Thames  Street 
In  his  side  whiskers  and  frock  coat,  as 
depicted  by  Mr.  Chesterton,  with  his 
Impossible  mid-Victorian  residence  at 
Avonmore,  Alezandrovna  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  with  his  forty  years'  daily 
derotion  to  his  trade,  "his  home,  man- 
ner and  habit  of  life  seemed  to  me  who 
knew  him  to  be  always  Bngland,  Eng- 
land." 'To  see  him  open  his  umbrella 
was  to  comprehend  Bngland  from  the 
Reform  Bill  to  Home  Rule.*' 

Against  this  old  and  passing  Bng- 
land, the  Bngland  which  had  built  up 
the  great  heritage  of  Bmpire,  Mr. 
Belloc  exhibits  the  dismal  crowd  who 
have  entered  into  that  goodwill  and  are 
in  danger  of  losing  it— the  children  of 
the  old  mocking  at  the  limitations  of 
their  fathers,  cosmopolitan  financiers 
of  Semitic  origin,  exploiting,  ostensibly, 
remote  marshes,  in  reality  the  British 
public,  under  the  sonorous  claptrap  of 
"Bmpire  Bxipansion";  broken  down 
relics  of  the  feudal  system  compelled 
to  re-establish  their  shattered  fortunes; 
the  new  yellow  journalism;  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  hungry,  greedy  per- 
sons of  all  classes  who  rushed  into  the 
flotation  as  clergymen  and  society 
hidies  and  respectable  country  gentle- 
men rushed  into  the  gigantic  gambling 
in  South  Africans  of  ten  years  ago. 
These  are  the  figures  which  fill  the 
foreground  of  the  fiotation  of  the 
M'Korio  Delta  Development  Go.  Bx- 
perience  of  the  bitter  food  of  those 
astonishing  nineties  hi  Bngland,  the 
Hooley  soandals,  the  Liberator,  the 
Chartered  Ck>mpany,  Whitaker  Wright, 


are  woven  into  a  social  satire  in  which 
the  deliberate  restraint  of  the  irony 
scarcely  veils  the  passionate  protest 
against  all  this  new  corruption  of  a 
nation  marching  gaily  down  calamitous 
ways. 

In  such  a  morass  of  foulness  Mr. 
Burden  is  engulfed.  He  finds  himself 
immediately  in  the  toils,  surrounded 
by  vague  forces  of  evlL  There  is 
nothing  definite.  The  outline  moves. 
As  soon  as  he  strikes  out,  the  walls, 
which  seemed  to  be  closing  around  him, 
part  aside  and  elude  his  blows.  The 
business  is  of  a  kind  to  which  he  is 
unaccustomed.  The  sauvity  and  plausi- 
bility of  his  confedemtes  are  equal  to 
all  his  approaches.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  the  air,  in  the  public  Press,  around 
the  ofllce  of  the  company,  a  miasma 
which  poisons  the  blood  and  turns  the 
balance  of  the  brain.  Although  the 
shares  still  stand  high  and  there  is  out- 
ward prosperity,  the  conviction  deepens 
that  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  unclean 
forces.  He  is  troubled  in  the  daytime 
with  a  haunting  sense  of  shame,  at 
night  by  monstrous  dreams.  The  at- 
tempt of  his  colleagues  to  "freeze  out'' 
his  friend,  Mr.  Abbott  (another  absurd, 
early-Victorian  figure),  who  had  re- 
fused to  "come  in,*'  produces  a  climax. 
The  poor,  bewildered  mind  breaks 
under  the  strain.  Mr.  Burden,  feeling 
actually  in  the  iHresence  of  a  crowd, 
**the  massed  farces  of  this  new  world 
surging  against  him,"  in  one  fine  scene 
of  fury  denounces  all  his  fellow  direct- 
ors as  rogues  and  thieves  and  scum, 
and  reels  home  to  Upper  Norwood  to 
die.  The  death  scene  is  not  Inadequate 
to  life's  greatest  persistent  irony.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  outward,  pitiful 
and  grotesque  incident:  a  stout  old 
man,  muttering  gibberish,  being  put  to 
bed  by  the  knife  boy  and  the  cook. 
On  the  other  is  the  inward  grandeur. 
Death  and  his  armies  and  majesty 
visibly  present  in  this  suburban  villa, 
and  present  also  the  three  great  Angels, 
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"the  Design  and  the  Justice  and  the 
Mercy  of  God." 

The  M'Korio  flourishes.  Mr.  I.  Z. 
Bamett,  who  is  chief  promoter,  be- 
comes Lord  Lambeth.  The  shares  rise. 
But  away  in  a  remote  suburb  they  have 
buried  Emmanuel  Burden,  Merchant, 
of  Thames  Street  and  Upper  Norwood 
(for  whom,  one  is  relieved  to  hear,  Mr. 
Belloc  ''has  no  fears  at  the  Judgment 
seat");  and  with  him  they  have  buried 
the  older  England. 

This  remarkable  work  in  some  sense 
gathers  up  all  the  threads  of  remon- 
strance into  one  deliberate  impeach- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  Reaction;  the 
fine  fruits  of  that  "Imperialism"  which 
ran  like  a  species  of  fluid  madness 
through  the  veins  of  Ehigland  during 
the  later  disastrous  years.  Memorable 
in  itself,  it  is  more  memorable  as  a 
kind  of  pioneer  of  that  deliberate  re- 
volt which  is  essaying  a  return  to  the 
broken  tradition  of  reform. 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  pub- 
lic estimate  has  exhibited  the  most 
sudden  growth  of  all  recent  reputa- 
tions. Still  on  the  right  side  of  thirty, 
he  has  in  two  or  three  years  leaped 
into  a  position  of  which  older  men 
might  well  be  envious.  His  early  work, 
"Greybeards  at  Play,"  a  volume  of 
fantastic  verse,  'The  Wild  Knight," 
serious  poetry  of  quite  remarkable 
originality  and  power,  "The  Defend- 
ant," a  collection  of  paradoxical  essayis, 
revealed  only  to  the  few  the  presence 
of  a  new  writer  and  a  flew  method. 
The  "Browning"  of  last  year,  however, 
both  in  its  merit  and  in  its  definite 
challenge,  evoked  a  universal  testimony 
that  here  was  something  which, 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  reckoned  with  in  literature. 
Since  then  have  followed  "Twelve 
Types,"  and  "Watts,"  and  a  novel,  once 
again  of  daring  originality,  "The  Napo- 
leon of  Notting  Hlir*— a  parable  of  the 
perpetual  survival  of  the  spirit  of  Na- 


tionalism and  local  patriotism,  how- 
ever mystical  and  irrational,  against 
all  the  forces  of  ridicule  and  common 
sense.  The  output  continues  of  an  as- 
tonishing fertility  in  daily  and  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines.  It  is  these- 
outpourings  of  himself,  stripped  of  all 
reticence,  which  have  earned  forrMr. 
Chesterton  the  bulk  of  his  fame.  ^  He 
loves  the  very  breath  of  controversy. 
Open  any  new^mper  interested  in  the 
things  for  which  he  cares:  you  will 
have  a  good  chance  of  finding  Mr. 
Chesterton  in  the  midst  of  a  lively 
argument  with  a  host  of  opponents, 
with  a  calm  serenity  in  his  rightness, 
a  boisterous  delight  in  the  shrewd 
blows  given  and  taken,  an  unfailing 
good  temper.  You  will  find  him  simul- 
taneously controverting  with  Dr.  Clif- 
ford for  his  attack  upon  Romanism 
under  an  appearance  of  an  attack  uiK>n 
the  Education  Acts;  explaining  to  Mr. 
Blatchford  and  Mr.  McCabe  the  im- 
possibility of  Agnosticism  and  his  envy 
of  their  simple  belief;  or  expounding 
to  an  indignant  audience  the  absolute 
necessity  of  approving  of  Russia  in  the 
war  against  Japan. 

Beneath  all  there  is  no  mere  love  of 
paradox  or  intellectual  agility  but  a 
very  definite  philosophy  of  life.  As  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Yeats  was  one  of  pro- 
test, so  that  of  Mr.  Chesterton  Ls  one 
of  acceptance.  The  denial  of  life,  the- 
longing  of  a  wearied  civilization  for 
nothingness  and  the  great  Void,  is  to* 
him  a  fundamental  atheism  and 
blasphemy.  Not  "where  there  is  noth- 
ing," but  "where  there  is  anything"— 
there  "is  God."  He  is  a  mystic  and  an 
optimist,  swaggering  down  Fleet 
Street  entirely  satisfied  that  all  things 
are  very  good.  Like  Whitman,  whose 
spirit  is  most  manifest  in  his  work,  he 
can  protest,  "No  array  of  terms  can 
express  how  much  at  peace  I  am  about 
God."  To  many  this  boisterous  con- 
tent appears  as  an  ofTence  and  irrev- 
erence.    To  such  he  appears  of  those- 
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who  are  too  much  at  ease  in  ZIon.  To 
•others  this  deliberate  revolt  from  the 
denials  of  life  comes  with  something 
of  the  nature  of  an  inspiration. 

He  is  all  for  acceptance  of  the  things 
that   are  and  the  revelation  through 
them  of  the  things  that  endure.    In  all 
■experience  the  present  becomes  a  trans- 
figured past;  to  the  seeing  eye   that 
transfiguration    may    be    immediately 
accomplished.    He  has  no  controversy 
with  the  results  of  modem  progress, 
the  city,   in  slum  or  suburb;  as  wild 
and  fiaming  meanings  call  to  him  from 
beneath  that  dull  surface  as  any  appeal 
in  ancient  forest  or  the  sounding  of  the 
sea.    The  great  city  he  finds  as  some- 
thing  **wild   and  obvious";   with  the 
^'casual  omnibus*'  wearing  "the  primal 
eolors  of  a  fairy  ship";  and  the  lights 
in  the  dark  "beginning  to  glow  like 
innumerable  gobltn  eyes."  Bermondsey 
is  decked  with  fairy  bubbles  for  gas- 
lamps  and  haunted  with  Presences  of 
^good  and  evlL    The  door-knockers  of 
Clapham,  as  he  gazes  at  them,  writhe 
into    strange    shapes;    the    fat,    red, 
polished  pillar-boxes  shout  their  mysti- 
cal meaning  to  the  skies.     Hardly  a 
hair's   breadth   below   the   cellars   of 
Kensington  fiare  the  ancient  elemental 
fires.    He  is  intoxicated  by  the  "tower- 
ing and  tropical  visions  of  things  as 
they  are,"  the   "gigantic  daisies,   the 
Heaven-consuming      dandelions,      the 
great  Odyssey  of  strange-colored  oceans 
and  strange-shaped  trees,  of  dust  like 
the    wreck    of    temples    and    thistle- 
down like  the  ruin  of  stars."  Day  by 
day  the  seeiog  eye  may  behold  €k>d 
renewing    his   ancient    rapture.      The 
quest  of  his  wild  Knight  hearing  "the 
cmmbltng   creeds,   like   cliffs   washed 
down    by   water,    change   and    pass," 
finds   "all   these  things   as   nothing"; 
confident   that  the  next  turn  of  the 
road    will    reveal    the    object    of    his 
search. 

43o  with  the  wan  waste  grasses  on  my 
spear, 


I  ride  for  ever  seeking  after  God. 

My  hair  grows  whiter  than  my  thistle 

plume. 
And  all  my  limbs  are  loose;  but  in  my 

eyes 
The  star  of  an  unconquerable  praise; 
For  in  my  soul  one  hope  for  ever  sings. 
That  at  the  next  white  comer  of  a 

road 
My  eyes  may  look  on  Him. 

To  one  inspired  by  such  visions  all 
the  spirit  of  the  Reaction  is  summed 
up  in  that  tremendous  picture  of 
Watts'  "Mammon,"  not  Mammon  of 
Commerce,  but  "something  intangible 
behind,"  a  ruling  element  in  modem 
life;  "the  blind  and  asinine  appetite  for 
mere  power;"  symbolized  in  "the  all- 
destroying  God  and  king  adorned  with 
the  ears  of  an  ass,  declaring  that  he 
was  royal,  imperial,  irresistible,  and, 
when  all  is  said,  imbecile.' 


»t 


This  is  something  which  in  spirit  and 
in  essence  I  have  seen  before,  some- 
thing which  in  spirit  and  in  essence 
I  have  seen  everywhere.  That  bloated, 
unconscious  face,  so  heavy,  so  vi(^ent, 
so  wicked,  so  innocent,  have  I  not  seen 
it  at  street  corners,  in  billiard  rooms, 
in  saloon  bars,  laying  down  the  law 
about  Chartered  shares,  or  gaping  at 
Jokes  about  women?  Those  huge  and 
smashing  limbs,  so  weighty,  so  silly, 
so  powerless,  and  yet  so  powerful,  have 
I  not  seen  them  in  the  pompous  move- 
ments, the  morbid  health  of  the  pros- 
perous in  the  great  cities?  The  hard, 
straight  pillars  of  that  throne,  have  I 
not  seen  them  in  the  hard,  straight, 
hideous  tiers  of  modem  warehouses 
and  factories?  That  tawny  and  sulky 
smoke,  have  I  not  seen  it  going  up  to 
heaven  from  all  the  cities  of  the  com- 
ing world?  This  is  no  trifiing  with 
argosies  and  Greek  drapery.  This  is 
commerce.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
god  himself.  This  is  why  men  hate 
him,  and  why  men  fear  him,  and  why 
men  endure  him. 

What  is  there  common,  it  may  be 
asked,  to  these  different  writers? 
What  spirit  which  may  form  the  key 
to  the  vital  movement  of  the  immediate 
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years  to  come?    There  \&  much  con- 
spicuously different;  a  continuous  tran- 
sition indeed  from  the  complete  denials 
of  Mr.  Yeats  to  the  complete  assertions 
of  Mr.  Chesterton.    But  in  all  may  be 
traced  one  element;  the  assertion  of 
a    passionate    Nationalism    definitely 
maintained  against  the  cosmopolitan 
ideals  of  the  Victorian  period  at  its 
beginning,  or  the  Imfperial  ideals  at  its 
close.    In  the  inspiration  of  that  early 
age  all  national  differences  were  to 
smooth  themselves  out  by  the  advance 
of     knowledge    and     reasonableness. 
Ck>mmon  sense,  commerce,  a  uniyersal 
peace  were  to  work  speedily  towards 
the  production  of  a  homogeneous  civil- 
ization, secure  in  comfort  and  tran<iuil- 
ity  and  a  vague,  undogmatic  religion. 
In   the  preaching  of   this   ideal,    un- 
doubtedly some  of  its  advocates  came 
perilously  near  the  abnegation  of  any 
special  national  affection,  any  particu- 
lar pride  in,  or  devotion  to,  their  land; 
and  gave  a  handle  to  the  dreary  chat- 
ter of  a  Press  which  branded  them 
as  the  friends  of  every  country  but 
their  own.     Against  this  Imperialism 
was  a  reaction;  asserting,  indeed,  the 
fundamental  devotion  of  the  individual 
to  his  own  land  in  EIngland;  but  crude- 
ly denying  that  right  to  others;  con- 
vinced in  pathetically  sanguine  fash- 
ion of  the  Divine  mission  of  England 
to  elevate  each  separate  and  subject 
race  to  the  level  of  Mayfair  or  Brixton. 
So  the  Irish,  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa, 
the   natives   of   India,   or  of   Nyassa 
("half  devil  and  half  child")  were  to 
be  "educated"  out  of  their  own  ways 
into  £>nglish  ways;  placed  under  the 
cold  Justice  of  the  Imperial  rule,  taught 
to  forget  their  own  language  and  deny 
their  own  religions  and  ancient  pieties, 
to  ascend  the  steep  path  of  labor  and 
virtue   which   would    eventually   turn 
them  into  some  replica  of  that  finished 
product  of  the  universe— the  Imperial 
Briton. 
Such  was  the  ideal  at  its  best    At 


Its  worst  it  became  a  crude  assertion 
of  dominance,  with  a  contempt  as 
much  for  the  old  England  which  had 
not  apprehended  these  Imperial  ideals 
as  for  the  foreigner  who  still  obstinate- 
ly resisted  their  sway. 

Against  both  these  movements  is  now 
being  set  a  Nationalism  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  passionately  asserts  a  mys- 
tical and  entire  devotion  to  its  own 
land;  on  the  other,  a  respect  for  the  de- 
votion of  others-na  branding  of  the 
murder  of  a  nation  as  a  sin  alike 
against  man  and  God.  One  catches  a 
note  even  of  laughter  in  the  defiant 
scorn  of  the  charge  of  unpatriotism 
thrown  by  those  who  identify  their 
own  calamitous  methods  with  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  England,  as  Englishmen  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  honor  of 
their  own  land,  as  those  to  whom  the 
very  fields  and  fiowers,  and  the  breath 
of  the  particular  soil  speaks  with  an 
unchanging  appeal,  that  these  writers 
fling  back  the  charges  of  disloyalty 
made  by  those  who  have  never  beed 
able  to  understand  the  elemoital 
meaning  of  the  mystery  of  Patriotism. 

This  is  common  to  all.  Mr.  Yeats  is 
at  the  heart  of  that  National  revival  in 
life  and  literature  which,  in  the  past 
few  years,  has  made  Ireland,  on  the  re- 
mote boundaries  of  Europe,  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  few  living  and  compelling 
movements  of  tfie  age.  All  his  devo- 
tion is  given  to  the  preservation  of  this 
individual  spirit,  the  sphrit  **at  the 
heart  of  the  Gelt  in  the  moments  he 
has  grown  to  love  through  years  of 
persecution  when,  cushioning  himself 
about  with  dreams  and  hearing  fairy- 
songs  in  the  twilight,  he  ponders  on  the 
soul  and  on  the  dead." 

Mr.  Watson  in  his  latest  preface 
laughs  openly  at  "that  odious  charge 
of  inconstancy  to  my  beloved  and 
worshipped  motherland."  •'To  one 
conscious  of  these  noble  origins,  con- 
scious, too,  of  having  loved  his  coun- 
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ti7  with  the  Tigilaiit  lore  that  camiot 
lnx>ok  a  sbadow  upon  her  honor,  the 
charge  of  heing  agataist  her  hecanse 
h«  deplores  her  temporary  attitude  and 
action,  hrings  a  kind  of  amasement 
that  haa  in  it  something  akin  to  de- 
spair." 

Mr.  Nevlnson  has  deroted  his  days 
to  appeals  for  the  stmggle  of  martyred 
nations  to  malntahi  their  own  life;  In 
Ireland,  in  Macedonia,  in  Sonth  Africa. 
But  all  his  loTO  centres  upon  the  very 
soil  and  scenery  of  the  Jand  of  his  own 
home. 

The  seas  gulf  and  fall  around  her 
promontories,  or  lie  brooding  there  in 
green  and  purple  lines.  Her  mountains 
are  low,  like  bine  waves  they  run 
along  the  horizon,  and  the  wind  flows 
OTer  them.  It  is  a  country  of  deep 
pasture  and  quiet  downs  and  earthy 
fields,  where  the  furrows  run  straight 
from  hedge  to  hedge.  There  is  moor- 
land too,  and  lakes  with  wild  names, 
and  every  Tillage  Is  full  of  ancient 
story.  The  houses  are  clustered  round 
old  castle  walls,  and  across  the  breezy 
distance  of  fen  and  common  the  gray 
cathedrals  rise  like  ships  in  full  sail. 

Mr.  Belloc  is  perhi^;>s  the  most  entire- 
ly Nationalist  He  is  all  for  the 
smaller  community  against  the  larger. 
He  sings  the  praise  of  the  Sonth  cono- 
try  whose  "great  hills  lie  along  the 
sea,"  and  of  the  men  of  the  Sonth 
country,  against  the  remoter  regions  of 
England.  When  he  drinks  the  home- 
brewed ale  he  drinks  (in  his  own  ab- 
surd and  happy  phrase)  "Nelson  and 
all  the  Victories."  He  will  even  protest 
in  great  language  patriotism  for  a  Eu- 
rope encompassed  by  alien  forces,  by 
a  world  which  can  never  understand 
the  traditions  and  devotions  beaten  into 
her  veiy  soil  by  the  passion  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

She  will  certainly  reuMiin. 

Her  component  peoples  have  merged 
and  have  re-merged.  Her  particular, 
famous  cities  have  fallen  down.    Her 


soldiers  have  believed  the  world  to 
have  lost  all,  because  a  battle  turned 
against  them.  Her  best  has  at  times 
grown  poor  and  her  worst  rich.  Her 
colonies  have  seemed  dangerous  for  a 
moment  from  the  insolence  of  their 
power,  and  then  again  (for  a  moment) 
from  the  contamination  of  their  de- 
cline. She  has  sufTered  invasion  of 
every  sort;  the  East  has  wounded  her 
in  arms  and  corrupted  her  with  ideas; 
her  vigorous  blood  has  healed  the 
wounds  at  once,  and  her  permanent 
sanity  has  turned  such  corruptions  into 
innocuous  follies.  She  will  certainly 
remain. 

And  Mr.  Chesterton  has  made  himself 
the  very  apostle  of  a  new  NationaUsm 
which  proclaims  this  variegated  de- 
velopment as  an  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  sanity  of  the  world. 
"There  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  he  cries,  '*which 
drives  men  incessantly  on  to  destroy 
what  they  cannot  understand,  and  to 
capture  what  they  cannot  enjoy."  This 
is  the  spirit  which  all  these  men  find 
in  the  faction  which  has  been  domi- 
nant in  politics  and  literature;  In  those 
enlisting  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  under 
the  appeal  both  to  cupidity  and  Im- 
perial dominance  hi  one  last  eCTort  to 
maintain  their  departing  supremacy. 
And  this  is  the  spirit  against  which  the 
new  movement  has  declared  uncom- 
promising war. 

If  literature  be  any  guide,  therefore, 
one  can  prophesy  certain  notes  of  the 
spirit  of  the  coming  time.  First,  it 
will  be  National;  with  no  appearance  of 
balanced  affection  and  an  equal  ap« 
proval  and  sympathy  for  all  men-a 
universal  benevolence.  It  will  proclaim 
always  a  particular  concern  in  the  well- 
being  of  England  and  the  English  peo- 
ple; a  pride  in  its  ancient  history,  its 
ancient  traditions,  the  very  language  of 
its  gray  skies  and  rocky  shore. 

Second,  it  will,  I  think,  dissever  it- 
self entirely  from  those  former  rallies 
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of  a  national  spirit  which  immediately 
Identify  a  nation  with  a  small  and 
limited  class,  throwing  up  boundaries 
round  Its  privileges  against  a  hungry 
and  raging  crowd.  There  will  be  none 
of  the  follies  of  the  '*young  England/' 
an  attempt  to  revlye  a  feudalism  that 
has  had  its  great  day  but  now  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  assertion  will  be  of 
a  spiritual  democracy,  with  a  claim 
for  every  Englishman  and  woman  and 
child  to  some  share  in  the  great  in- 
heritance which  England  has  won. 

And  third,  therefore,  you  will  note 
a  bedrock  demand  in  the  thrusting  for- 
ward of  the  problems  of  social  discon- 
tent   and    social    reform,    which    are 
destined  ultimately  to  brush  aside  the 
futilities  of  the  present  party  strife. 
Against  those  who  protest  their  devo- 
tion to  their  country,   but  who  have 
done   nothing   to   make  that   country 
more  desirable  for  tho  masses  of  its 
millions,  and  more  secure  in  the  de- 
votion of  free  and  satisfied  peoples,  will 
be  set  up  a  determination  at  all  costs 
and  through  all  changes  to  create  an 
EiUgland  more  worthy  of  the  land  of 
our    desire.      The    repatriation    of    a 
rural    population    with    the    tenacity 
which  only  possession  of  the  land  can 
give,  the  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  our  restless  cities,  the  more  even 
spread    of    the    national    wealth,    the 
wider  distribution  of  the  good  things 
which  have  flown  so  plentifully  into 
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our  store,  the  assertion  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  life  for  each  citizen  of 
such  a  land— these  are  the  things  which 
will  be  heard  more  and  more  insistent 
in  the  spirit  that  is  arising  after  the 
Reaction. 

No  gleam  of  such  great  ideals  pene- 
trates at  present  through  the  dusty 
atmosphere  of  present-day  politics. 
The  observer  limited  to  such  a  dreary 
outlook  might  well  be  ex<merated  for 
despair  of  his  country.  Government 
and  Parliament  are  to-day  seen  mouth- 
ing and  mumbling  over  dead  things 
with  a  kind  of  pompous  futility  which 
would  be  entirely  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  80  tragical. 

Such  verses  as  those  of  Shelley  in 
1819  seem  alone  adequate  to  the  pres- 
ent; with  their  vision  of  a  **Senate" 
with  "Time's  worst  statute  unre- 
pealed"; and  religion  as  "a  closed 
book,"  and  "rulers  who  neither  see  nor 
feel  nor  know." 

But  now,  as  then,  there  can  be  hope 
of  the  presence  also  within  these 
graves  of  that  "glorious  Phantom" 
which  may  "burst  to  illumine  our  tem- 
pestuous day.*' 

To  those  who  look  not  at  politics 
only  but  at  the  literature  which  is  the 
earnest  of  a  future  change,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  present  is  not  lacking  in 
the  promise  of  the  coming  of  that 
brighter  dawn. 

C.  F,  (7.  UiuUrvMm. 


THE    AWAKENING    OF    AFGHANISTAN. 


The  imminent  visit  of  the  Afghan 
Heir-Apparent  to  India,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  fresh  British  Mission 
to  Cabul,  will  revive  public  Interest  in 
a  country  which  occupies  such  an  im- 
portant position  as  Afghanistan  does 
with  regard  to  India.  These  steps  are 
creditable  to  the  vigilance  and  tact  of 


the  Indian  Foreign  Ofllce,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  efforts  would 
have  been  crowned  with  success  if 
there  had  not  been  a  responsive  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  ruler 
and  his  people.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
the  arrangements  now  concluded  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  in  bringing 
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them  about  tlie  increase  of  general 
knowledge  and  the  prevalence  of  Just- 
cr  views  as  to  our  policy  in  Afghanis- 
tmn  most  be  allowed  as  great  a  share 
in  the  result  as  skilful  diplomacy. 

Afghanistan  itself  has  not  stood  stUl 
In    recent   years.     Its   progress   even 
gives  further  reason  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Is  the  Oriental  world  after  long 
torpor  going  to  arouse  Itself  and  shake 
off   its    characteristic   lethargy?     We 
bave  seen  the  awakening  of  Japan,  and 
ik\%  Europe  has  now  been  taught  is  a 
real  awakening.    We  have  had  much 
talk  of  the  awakening  of  China,  but 
despite  the  talk  China  still  seems  sunk 
In  her  ancient  slumber.     There  have 
been    signs    that    Afghanistan,    "the 
land   of   rocks   and   stones   and   san- 
guinary feuds/'  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
was  about  to  bestir  herself  so  that  slie 
might  comply  with  the  inexorable  con- 
ditions  of   the    modem   law   of   self- 
preservation;  and  now  we  have  evi- 
dence tliat  the  symptoms  were  not  mis- 
leading.    Will  her  awakening  be  real 
«nd    lasting,    or    sham    and    fleeting? 
Will  it,  in  short,  be  marked  by  some 
of   the   energy   of  Japan,   or  by  the 
inertia  of  Cliina?    Time  alone  will  tell 
ns;  but  at  least  it  has  begun  well  with 
a  mailed  and  unexpected  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  closer  and  more  cordial 
relations  with  the  Indian  Government 
There  Is  no  great  secret  about  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  twenty-fomr 
years  since  British  troops   were  last 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan,  Its  re- 
lations with  the  rulers  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  an  increasing  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  Oovemment  of  India. 
To  the  public  eye  everything  between 
us  and  the  prince  who  reigned  at  Cabul 
was  well,  but  those  in  authority  knew 
that  there  was  good  cause  for  secret 
misgiving.    When  Habibullah  succeed- 
ed his  fatlier  Abdurrahman  as  Ameer, 
that  anxiety  increased.     It  looked  as 
if,    to    the   exclusive    and    unbending 
policy  of  the  tether,  the  son  was  going 
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to  add  special  provocations  of  his  own 
device.  If  at  any  time  dovm  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1903  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  India  could  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  pages  an  article  reveal- 
ing the  true  situation  between  his 
Government  and  Afghanistan,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  dominant  notes 
of  his  contribution  would  have  been 
doubt  and  apprehension. 

But    a     remarkable    and    welcome 
change     has     occurred     during     the 
present  year.     The  Afghan  ruler  has 
shown  a  keen  ai^reciation  of  certain 
facts    to    which    he    bad    previously 
seemed  wilfully  bhnd,  and  his  awaken- 
ing may  prove  the  more  lasting,  be- 
cause  it  is   attributable  to   his   new- 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  hl»^ 
own  position.    The  consequences  of  his. 
changed   view  may  be  the  breakini^- 
down  of  the  barrier  of  suspicion  tlMt 
has  so  K>ng  separated  India  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  gradual  creation  of  ^ 
a  feeling  of  confidence  in  th^  commo]i< 
interests  of  the  two  countries.    In  ani 
autocratic  State  it  is  necessary  that^ 
the  ruler  should  give  the  example,  and, 
as    it    were,    set .  the    fasliion.      The. 
Ameer's  policy  has  hitherto  impose<| 
fetters  on  Afghan  development.    It  ia 
gratifying  to  know  tliat  at  the  very 
moment  when  Lord  Curzon  is  return- 
ing to  India  with  the  avowed  inten^ 
tion  of  improving  our  relations  witl^ 
Afghanistan,  the  ruler  of   that  coun^ 
try,  moved  by  influences  with  which 
the  action  of  our  official  world  had 
nothing  to  do,  lias  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  sending  his  son  and  heir  to 
welcome  him  on  his  arrival.    That  act 
promises   the   most  gratifying  results 
for  the  diplomatic  conferences  which 
are  to  be  held  during  the  coming  win- 
ter.    Before  discussing   some  of   the 
matters   that   will   then   have   to   be 
arranged,  a  brief  account  of  the  stages 
in  the  Ameer's  self-enlightenment  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  material 
for  an  opinion  as  to  what  has  brought 
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about  tbe   highly   welcome   Impiove- 
tnent  In  Anglo- Afghan  relations. 

Up  to  almost  the  close  of  last  year 
there    was    nothing    In    HablbuUah's 
policy  on  which  to  found  a  hope  that 
lie  would  modify  the  stem  and  exclu- 
sive policy  of  his  father.    He  was  the 
fanatical    "King   of   Islam,"    the   up* 
holder  of  monopolies  and  prohibitive 
duties,  and  the  patron  of  border  chiefs 
sind  clans  who  had  rightly  Incurred  our 
^spleasure.     Like  his  father,  he  was 
never  actively  hostile,  and  he  kept  to 
the  strict  letter  of  his  obligations,  but 
Ills   friendship  was   of  the   stand-off 
x^tegory,  and  closed  the  door  to  Intl- 
inacy.   The  first  Indication  of  a  coming 
change  was  given  last  December.  The 
Ameer,  without  preliminary  warning, 
announced  hi  durbar  his  Intention  of 
founding  a  Chiefs*  College,  in  which 
the  basis  of  instruction  should  be  the 
Bnglish    language,    taught   by   native 
graduates  of  India  brought  from  that 
country.       The     proposal     naturally 
aroused  the  greatest  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  mollahs,  or  priests,  who 
«o  far  as  they  dared  upbraided  Hubi- 
bullah  for  being  false  to  his  religion. 
The  Ameer  declared  himself  unshaken 
In  his  plan,  but  his  attention  soon  after 
this  public  statement  was  called  away 
from  reform  matters  by  the  perilous 
personal  dispute  between  himself  and 
ills  half-brother,  Omar  Jaoi,  supported 
by  that  youth's  mother,  the  Bibi  Hali- 
ma— a   title   meaning   "Queen  of  the 
Harem,*'  given  to  Abdurrahman's  prin- 
cipal wife  during  his  lifetime.     This 
dispute,  which  at  one  moment  threat- 
ened to  have  a  tragic  ending,  went  on 
throughout    the    winter,    but    it   con- 
cluded with  the  Ameer's  complete  tri- 
umph, and  the  humiliation  of  Omar 
Jan  and  the  Bibi  Halima.    Omar  Jan, 
the  favorite  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Ameer.  Is  said  to  have  made  himself 
contemptible  In  tbe  eyes  of  the  Afghan 
peq;>le,   and   is   openly   spoken   of  as 
*%  delicate  and  conceited  fool,"  while 


the   Bibi   Halima  herself  is   a   State 
prisoner  in  her  own  palace. 

While  this  family  controversy  was  in 
progress,  and  Just  as  events  were  8hai>- 
ing  themselves  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Ameer's  position,  news  came  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia.    Is  there  any  reason  for 
surprise  in  this  event  arousing  as  much 
interest  in  Cabul  as  in  London?    The 
Afghans     have     a     lengthy     frontier 
against  Russian  territory.    There  have 
been  many  collisions  along  that  fron- 
tier which  have  been  Ignored  by  the 
discriminating  directors  of  our  news- 
papers.   There  was  last  winter  a  large 
immigration  of  Russian  Turcoman  sub- 
jects    into    Afghan     territory.       The 
Ameer  suddenly  found  the  population 
of  his  State  thus  increased  by  at  least 
4,000  persons,  and  he  and  his  advisers 
did  not  know  for  a  time  whether  they 
would  be  allowed  to  keep  them,  or  if 
they    did,    what    troubles    might    not 
ensue.   Then  the  boundary  pillars  along 
the  north-west  frontier  had  by  natural 
decay  or  malice  practically  all  disap- 
peared.  These  and  other  circumstances 
furnished  legitimate  ground  for  anxiety 
at  Cabul  as  to  Russia's  intentions.  For 
the  Afghans  Russia's  policy  was,  and 
must  long  remain,  a  dread  and  menac- 
ing reality. 

At  that  moment  of  apprehension  the 
war  broke  out  in  the  Far  E«aat,  and 
the  Government  of  India  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  done  a  wise  and 
a  bold  thing,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  By  agreement  with 
the  Ameer  it  deputed  two  of  its  officers, 
Mr.  Dobbs  and  Major  Wanliss,  last 
March  to  superintend  the  repairing  and 
replacing  of  the  boundary  pillars  along 
the  north-west  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
This  work  was  successfully  accom- 
plished last  July,  and  on  their  way 
back  to  India  the  two  officers  named 
enjoyed  a  week's  hospitality  in  the 
palace  at  Cabul,  and  received  from  his 
own  lips  the  Ameer's  repeated  thanks 
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for  the  good  work  that  they  had  done. 
Once  more  the  north-west  frontier  of 
AfghanlBtaA  is  marked  out  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner,  and  no  one  can 
violate  it  without  leaving  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  fact 

The  work  referred  to  liad  barely 
commenced  when  news  came  that  the 
Ameer  had  met  with  an  accident  whilst 
out  shooting.  Rumor  magnified  the 
occurrence,  and  In  Russia  it  was 
generally  reported  that  the  Ameer  was 
dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  injury 
WAS  not  very  great  His  gun  had 
burst,  and  torn  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand;  with  proper  treatment  the  wound 
would  have  healed  in  a  week  or  so. 
The  native  doctors,  however,  treated 
it  improperly,  and  seriously  aggravated 
the  injury.  The  wound  did  not  heal, 
and  the  Ameer  became  alarmingly  ill. 
He  was  like  to  lose  not  merely  his 
hand,  but  his  life.  At  that  critical 
naoment  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  case  reached  India,  and  Lord  Cur- 
zon  at  once  oflTered  the  services  of  the 
surgeon  on  his  own  staflT,  Major  Bird. 
The  Ameer  accepted  them.  Major  Bird 
proceeded  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Cabul, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  save  Habi- 
bullah's  life.  This  signal  service  sank 
deep  into  the  Ameer's  heart  Major 
Bird  was  not  the  first  English  surgeofn 
to  give  proof  of  his  skill  in  the  Afghan 
capitaL  Dr.  Gray  and  Miss  Hamilton 
had  resided  there  during  the  reign  of 
Abdurrahman,  but  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  such  timely  aid  to  the  ruler 
bad  presented  itself  to  them.  Major 
Bird's  success  where  the  native  practi- 
tioners had  grossly  failed  confirmed 
Ebiblbullab's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
modem  science,  and  he  at  once  decided 
to  establish  a  hospital  on  the  European 
model  at  CabuL  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Indian  Ctovemment  he  has  en- 
gaged an  English  doctor,  a  lady  doctor, 
and  three  trained  hospital  assistants. 
They  have  reached  Cabul  Jby  this  time, 
and  begun  there  their  beneficent  work. 


As  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  gratitude, 
the  Ameer  ordered,  last  June,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  cruel  penalty  of  hand-cut- 
ting for  theft,  which  has  prevailed  in 
Afghanistan  for  ages.  Just  as  it  has 
done  among  the  barbarous  chiefs  of 
Central  Asia. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
occurrences  would  have  produced  so 
deep,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  so  abiding  an  impression  on 
the  Ameer's  mind,  but  for  the  Incidents 
of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  As  soon 
as  that  contest  became  threatening,  he 
ordered  the  establishment  of  daily 
postal  runners  from  the  Khyber  to 
Cabul,  so  that  he  might  receive  regular 
Intelligence  without  delay,  and  this 
practice  is  still  in  force.  It  is  with 
00  idle  inquisitiveness  that  Habibullah 
pays  thus  heavily  for  the  early  re- 
ceipt of  news.  He  reads  out  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  officials  and  subjects  in 
open  durbar,  and  then  he  delivers  a 
kind  of  lecture  on  the  events,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  position  and  security 
of  Afghanistan.  The  lesson  is  not  the 
less  impressive  or  attentively  listened 
to  because,  in  reality,  it  has  been  incul- 
cated by  one  Asiatic  race  upon  another, 
and  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
defeats  of  Russia  are  encouraging  in 
one  sense,  because  they  show  that  she 
is  not  invincible;  but  from  another 
point  of  view  they  do  not  allay  the 
apprehension  of  the  Ameer,  for  there 
is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  in  Central 
Asia  that  Russia  will  seek  to  recover 
the  laurels  she  has  lost  in  Manchuria 
by  a  move  in  the  direction  of  India, 
and  Afghanistan  lies  directly  in  her 
path. 

The  drift  of  the  Ameer's  lectures  is, 
according  to  the  reports  received  of 
them,  full  of  just  appreciation  and  good 
sense.  The  Japanese  are  winning,  he 
sets  forth,  because  they  were  well  pre- 
pared and  ready  at  all  points.  Their 
careful  prior  organization  explains 
their  victory.     It  is  not  that  Russian 
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soldiers  are  not  brave,  or  that  Russia 
has  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  military 
Power.  She  has  just  the  same  chances 
of  success  against  a  State  that  possesses 
only  an  Inferior  organization  as  she 
had  before  the  struggle  commenced  on 
the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  the 
Ameer  has  not  concealed  his  belief  that 
Afghanistan  at  present  possesses  only 
an  inferior  organization.  His  appre- 
hension as  to  the  consequences  to  his 
own  country  is  the  more  lively  be- 
cause he  seems  to  believe  in  the  im- 
minence of  trouble  in  Central  Asia, 
which  all  our  authorities,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  agree  in  discrediting.  But 
if  we  do  not  share  the  fears  of  Habi- 
bullah  there  will  still  be  general  agree- 
ment with  his  main  conclusion,  that 
Afghanistan  has  only  a  very  inferior 
organization  with  which  to  defend  her 
territory  and  independence. 

He  has  already  ta;ken  some  small 
steps  to  improve  it  He  has  opened 
arsenals  at  both  Herat  and  Mazar-i- 
Sharif,  whereas  Oabul  possessed,  until 
quite  recently,  the  only  factory  of  arms 
in  his  kingdom.  The  arrangements  for 
the  defence  of  Herat  have  been  im- 
proved, the  fortification  of  the  undoubt- 
edly strong  and  extensive  position  at 
Mazar-i-Sharif  has  been  brought  to 
completion.  But  these  noeasures,  how- 
ever necessary  and  advantageous, 
leave  the  question  of  organization  un- 
touched. No  one  knows  the  precise 
value,  or  rather,  want  of  value,  of  the 
existing  Afghan  organization,  but  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  think  that  it 
approaches,  in  even  a  remote  degree,  to 
Japanese  efficiency.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that 
the  Ameer,  Its  responsible  head,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  man  who 
created  the  existing  Afghan  army,  ap- 
pears to  be  aware  of  the  defects  in  his 
own  system.  Where  the  responsible 
ruler  possesses  this  knowledge  there 
is  good  reason  to  look  for  improvement 
and   reform.     Some   facts   have   been 


mentioned  that  reveal  the  desire  for 
progress  in  Habibullah*s  mind.  Others, 
might  be  found  in  his  promotioa  of 
horse-breeding  and  agriculture,  in  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  prevented 
the  increase  of  the  price  of  grain  by 
the  merchants  during  a  period  of 
scarcity  last  year,  and  in  his  adoption 
of  electricity  as  the  system  for  light- 
ing his  capital  and  palace.  If  a  com- 
prehensive view  is  taken  of  all  these 
facts,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
young  Afghan  ruler  has  displayed  a 
progressive  tendency  that,  if  wisely 
encouraged,  may,  before  he  is  an  old 
man,  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
people,  and  bring  about  a  real  and 
lasting  awakening  of  Afghanistan. 

The  question   that  now  has  to  be 
carefully  considered  is  in  what  way 
can  the  Government  of  India,  whldi, 
in  this  quarter,  directs  and  acts  for 
British  policy,  assist  this  movement,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  does  not  lose 
sight  of  Its  own  special  and  personal 
concerns.    The  Ameer  tells  his  officials 
and  his  people,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
said  to  frequent  his  durbars,  that  the 
Japanese  owe  their  success  to  organ- 
ization, and  that  the  Afghan  State  does 
not  i>ossess  this  essential  element  of 
strength  and  security.     This  may  be 
news  to  the  Afghans,  but  it  Is  none 
to  the  British  authorities,  who  were 
aware  of  the  fact    The  Ameer  sees  In 
it  an  element  of  weakness  and  of  peril 
to  his  country;  the  Indian  Government 
has  long  known  that  it  made  Afghanis- 
tan a  feeble  barrier  against  the  ad- 
vance   of    a    well-organized    Russian 
army  of  adequate  numerical  strength* 
The  late  Ameer  used  to  brag  of  his 
line  of  fcHts  along  the  Oxus,  the  pres- 
ent ruler  seems  to  be  taking  a  more 
just  view  of  the  positl<HL    By  his  own 
line   of   reasoning,   and   for   his   own 
needs,  Hablbullah  is  now  Inclined  to 
express  the  very  same  opinions  as  the 
Indian  Intelligence  Department.     Yet 
it  would  be  going  very  much  too  fast 
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and  too  far  to  say  that  lie  is  in  the 
least  degree  inclined  to  accept  the  or- 
ganlasation  with  which  Lord  Kitchener 
wonld,  no  doubt,  he  happy  to  equip 
him.  He  most  be  left  to  work  out  his 
saivation  in  his  own  way,  and  slower 
and  less  direct  means  will  have  to  be 
discovered  if  we  are  to  render  him 
useful  co-operation. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  Afghan  race  is  as 
brave  and  high-spirited  as  any  on  the 
earth.    With  a  good  rifle  in  his  hand, 
the    Afghan,    indiyidoally,    would    be 
more  than  a  match  for  any  soldier  of 
the  Csar.    But  wars  are  no  longer  de- 
cided by  the  indiridual  strength,  cour- 
age, and  actirity  of  the  combatants. 
Those  qualities  provide  the  best  ma- 
terial of  a  fighting  force,  but  it  is  for 
those  in  authority  to  supply  the  or- 
ganisation and  cohesive  power  without 
which  courage  counts  fw  little.    How 
little  has  been  accomplished   in  this 
direction  in  Afghanistan  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  create  a  body  of  regimental 
ofllcers.    The  private  soldier  possesses 
a  great   many  good  points,   but   the 
officer    and    non-commissioned    officer 
are  practically  worthless  in  the  military 
sense.     Afghan   organization   is   thus 
totally  lacking  in  almost  its  first  es- 
sential.    An  army  without  officers  of 
some  slight  degree  of  capacity  is  fore- 
doomed to  defeat,  and  that  appears  to 
be  the  true  state  of  the  Afghan  army. 
This  radical  defect  is  put  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  comments  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  one  that  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  could  most  easily  co- 
operate   in    removing,    without    com- 
mitting itself  too  far  in  the  direction  of 
tnterfeience  in  Afghanistan,  and  with- 
out  compromising   the   Ameer's   own 
position.    There  appears  to  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  certain  number  of  officers 
of  the  Afghan  army  being  trained  with 
Indian   regiments.     In   this   way   the 
formation  of  a  nucleus  of  efficient  of- 


ficers would  be  commenced.  The 
spread  of  education  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  the  sons  of  chiefs, 
as  projected  by  the  Ameer,  and  of 
military  schools,  would  surely  bring 
about  the  creation  of  the  class  of  which 
Afghanistan  has  need.  The  Ameer's 
plan  of  conferring  commissions  on 
chiefs  who  bring  in  a  certain  number 
of  recruits  will  also  be  of  some  avail, 
but  only  if  the  educational  machinery 
in  the  State  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
proved and  modernized. 

The  questions  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  Indian  Qovemment,  in  regard  to 
Afghanistan,  are,  however,  not  of  the 
military    order.      They    are    divisible 
under  two  main  heads,  trade  and  com- 
munications.    But   they   are   matters 
affecting  the  prosperity-  and  security  of 
Afghanistan,  as  closely  as  any  detail  of 
military  organization.    The  late  Ameer 
Abdurrahman   imposed  import  duties 
on  Indian  trade  that  virtually  killed  it. 
His  policy   was  rigidly   conservative, 
and   may   be  judged   by   one   of   his 
favorite  sayings:  "Pack-horses,  and  not 
railways,  are  all  that  the  Afghans  re- 
quire  for  their  commerce."     As   the 
•necessary   consequence,   Afghan   com- 
merce did  not  expand,  and  the  State 
revenue  has  continued  to  be  of  a  com- 
paratively low  total.    In  the  course  of 
years  the  demands  on  the  Exchequer 
have  grown  heavier,  while  its  own  re- 
sources have  proved  cramped  and  un- 
elastic.     The   present   ruler   has   dis- 
played a  more  just  view  of  the  situa- 
tion.    He  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
reverse  the  policy  he  inherited,  but  he 
has  of  late  removed  some  of  the  more 
severe   and   arbitrary    restrictions   on 
trade,  and  he  has  shown  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Oabul  merchants,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Povtndahs,  who 
are  the  great  carriers  between  his  coun- 
try and  India.    As  the  consequence  of 
this  slight  diminution  of  rigor,  the  re- 
turns of  trade  across  the  bordera  show 
a  considerable  increase,  so  that  both 
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the  merchants  and  the  GoTemment  of 
Afghanistan  have  benefited.  The  facts 
thus  favor  a  more  enlightened  iH>licy, 
and  they  may  even  have  made  it  clear 
to  Habibullah  that  his  father's  policy 
was  mistaken. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  enough  to  Justi- 
fy the  belief  that  whenever  the  Indian 
Government  takes  up  the  discussion  of 
a  tariff  with  Afghanistan  it  will  find 
Habibullah  far  more  willing  to  listen 
to  reasonable  suggestions  than  in  the 
past  It  may  be  well  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision exactly  what  the  Indian  €U>vem- 
ment  want  him  most  to  do.  The  prin- 
cipal Indian  produce  for  which  we  wish 
to  obtain  a  market  tn  Afghanistan  and 
Central  Asia  is  tea.  There  was  a 
period  when  it  seemed  as  if  Indian  tea 
might  command  those  markets,  but 
these  hopes  were  killed  by  the  late 
Ameer's  policy.  If  Habibullah  can  be 
induced  to  place  only  a  light  import 
duty  on  it  they  will  revive,  and  very 
satisfactory  results  must  follow  for 
both  parties.  It  is  true  that  Russia's 
custom  houses  come  down  to  the  Ozus, 
and  that  the  Russian  Import  duty  is 
even  higher  than  the  Afghan.  But  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  markets 
south  of  the  Oxus  are  extensive  and 
profitable,  and  also  that  the  Russian 
customs  line  may  not  prove  so  impene- 
trable as  is  assumed.  A  diminution  of 
the  duty  on  tea  can  also  be  bought  by 
some  concessions  on  our  side  in  favor 
of  Afghan  produce. 

An  improvement  in  the  tariff  will 
not  suflSce  by  Itself  to  cause  any  large 
augmentation  In  the  volume  of  Indo- 
Afghan  trade.  It  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  improvement  in  communications. 
The  argument  that  pack-horses  are 
good  enough  can  no  longer  be  taken 
seriously.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Ameer  is  disposed  to  concede 
a  good  deal  about  the  tariff,  but  we  are 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  views 
about  railways,  and  yet  without  rail- 
ways   there   can   never   be   any   true 


awakening  of  Afghanistan.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  we  have  had  a  line  of 
railway  to  Ohaman,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  great  plain  of  Gandahar,  but 
owing  to  the  Afghan  prohibition  to  con- 
tinue it,  this  railway  has  remained  for 
all  commercial  purposes  absolutely  use- 
less and  unprofitable.  To  make  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation  more  glaring, 
we  are  now  constructing  through  non- 
Afghan  territory,  but  along  the  Afghan 
border,  another  railway,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Persian  province  of  Seistan. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this 
Nushki  route,  which  was  adopted  as 
a  pto  oXXer^  but  it  is  undeniable  that  if 
we  and  the  Ameer  could  come  to  terms, 
it  would  appear  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  trunk  lines  through 
Gandahar  to  Herat  in  one  direction, 
and  Gabul  in  the  other. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  the 
Ameer  is  not  unlikely  to  lend  a  willing 
ear,  and  this  may  pave  the  way  to  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  his  coun- 
try later  on.  He  can  have  no  misgiv- 
ings about  facilitating  the  transmission 
of  news.  If  he  had  acquiesced  some 
time  ago  in  the  establishment  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  between  the  Khyber 
and  his  capital,  he  would  have  got  his 
dally  bulletin  about  the  war  more 
rapidly  and  at  less  cost  Habibullah 
has  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  knowl- 
edge. He  was  once  a  constant  visitor 
to  the  Oabul  workshops,  and  he  Is  quite 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  purposes.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should 
demur  to  the  employment  of  the  same 
agency  for  the  receipt  of  intelligence. 
It  is  most  essential  in  his  own  interests 
that  he  should  be  able  to  know  at  once 
what  is  happening  at  both  Herat  and 
on  the  Gxus.  Some  remissness  has 
surely  been  shown  in  not  Impressing 
on  him  the  prime  importance  of  this 
question.  His  suspicions  might  bave 
been  dispelled  if  he  had  been  exhorted 
in  the  first  place  to  lay  the  wires  only 
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from  his  capital  to  his  frontier  towns, 
leaving  the  completion  of  the  link  with 
India  for  the  fotnre. 

It  will  thos  be  seen  that  there  are 
grounds  for  belleTing  that  the  immi- 
nent meeting  between  the  Ameer's  son 
and  Lord  Onrzon,  and  the  immediate 
despatch  of  a  British  mission  to  Cabnl 
nnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Louis  Dane, 
the  Indian  Foreign  Secretary,  will  be 
attended  by  good  results.  There  are 
some  practical  points  to  be  arranged. 
They  do  not  present  any  serious  diffi- 
culty. The  railway  question  may  not 
be  settled,  but  it  will  be  brought  nearer 
to   settlement     On   the   other  points 

Tt%   FortDlghtlj    BeTlew. 


enumerated,  definite  and  tangible  con- 
clusions and  arrangements  will  be 
come  to.  The  Ameer  is  not  merely  in 
an  amiable  mood;  he  has  been  brought 
by  current  events  to  see  the  necessity 
of  making  some  change  in  his  policy  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  perils  of  a 
near  future.  He  has  shown  himself 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  at 
last  it  looks  as  if  the  Government  of 
India  were  going  to  reap  the  reward 
of  the  patience  and  forbearance  that 
it  has  displayed  in  all  its  dealings  with 
Afghanistan  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Demetfiua  0,  BatUger. 


FISHES    ON    THEIR    DEFENCE. 


The  world  of  waters  has  ever  been 
the  scene  of  a  strife  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  The  lives  of  fishes 
are  a  game  of  all  against  all,  the  weak- 
er terrorised  by  the,  stronger  and  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  manner  of  tricks 
to  escape  destruction.  Sometimes  they 
stay  out  of  reach,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways possible.  Alice's  lobster  talked 
in  contemptuous  tones  of  the  shark 
when  the  sands  were  dry: 

But  when  the  tide  rises  and  sharks  are 

around 
His  voice  has  a  timid  and  tremulous 

sound. 

With  the  methods  of  self-defence 
adopted  by  fishes  struggling  on  the 
hook  or  in  the  net  anglers  and  fisher- 
men have  made  us  familiar.  The 
Australian  leatherjacket  will  swim  up 
with  the  hook  in  Its  lip  and  with  Its 
sharp  teeth  sever  the  slack  line  above. 
The  pollack  will  plunge  headlong  to  the 
rocks  and  fray  the  cast  against  some 
handy  shell  of  mussel  or  oyster.  The 
blue  shark  twists  in  the  water  with 


such  rapidity  as  to  test  the  bravest 
gear.  The  gray  mullet,  enclosed  In  the 
toils  of  the  seine,  will  follow  an  enter- 
prising leader  over  the  edge  of  the  net 
as  sheep  foUow  a  leader  through  a 
hedge.  Yet  It  is  but  yesterday,  so  to 
speak,  that  man  invented  his  piso(Uu9 
JiamaHlis  et  sawtUilis,  and  thus  added 
himself  to  the  already  long  list  of  the 
enemies  of  fishes.  More  interesting* 
therefore,  to  the  student  of  that  class 
is  the  consideration  of  some  modes  of 
defence  against  natural  enemies,  such 
as  have  served  fishes  since  the  days 
when  the  weaker  of  them  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  repose  on  the  coprolltic 
deposits  of  the  Rheetic  beds. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  fish  are 
so  many  and  so  varied  that,  like 
Ishmael,  it  knows  weU  how  to  take 
care  of  itself  when  danger  threatens. 
In  Its  own  class,  often  enough,  indeed, 
in  its  own  species,  in  a  number  of 
aquatic  mammals  and  waterfowl,  in 
snakes  and  amphibians.  In  insects  and 
crustaceans,  indeed  in  almost  the  low- 
est realms  of  life,  the  fishes  have  so 
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many  foes  that  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  able  to  survive  as  a  class. 
Indeed,  great  fecundity  must  be  re- 
garded as  Nature's  provision  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  species,  though  it  is  with 
the  defence  of  the  individual  that  these 
notes  concern  themselves. 

Anyone  who  would  compare  the  de- 
fensive methods  of  fishes  with  those 
of  terrestrial  animals  should  first  form 
some  idea  of  the  different  physical 
conditions  and  the  peculiar  environ- 
ment in  which  they  pass  their  lives. 
These  include  the  dim  light,  diffused 
only  from  above,  the  aids  to  ambush 
in  the  shape  of  gloomy  rock-pools, 
parti-colored  ground,  clouds  of  sand 
and  curtains  of  seaweed,  aud  the 
operation  of  tides,  currents,  and,  in 
shallow  water,  sudden  squalls,  helpful 
or  hindering  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  Then,  as  regards  the  fishes 
themselves,  there  are  the  gregarious 
and  the  solitary,  the  stationary  and  the 
migratory,  those  which  burrow  in  the 
sand  and  those  which  hide  among  the 
rocks.  Not  one  of  these  conditions, 
physical  or  biological,  but  has  its  direct 
influence  on  the  animal's  choice  of  de- 
fensive weapons  when  hard  pressed. 

Exposed  as  the  class  is,  speaking 
generally,  to  the  attacks  of  many  and 
varied  enemies,  not  all  fishes  have  the 
same  risks  to  run  in  life.  The  sharks 
and  rays  have  obviously  less  to  fear 
than  the  herring  and  the  mackerel. 
The  fishes  which  live  on  the  bottom 
can  clearly  disregard  the  attadcs  of 
such  marauding  fowl  as  the  gull  and 
gannet,  while  even  the  cormorant  and 
diver  do  not  as  a  rule  seek  their  prey 
far  beneath  the  surface  water.  The 
typical  ground-dwellers  of  our  seas, 
moreover,  the  flatfish,  are  so  formed 
that,  save  when  extremely  small,  they 
would  in  all  probability  choke  any 
fowl  so  ill-advised  as  to  try  to  swallow 
them  whole.  Yet  these  sand-dwelling 
flatfish  have  enemies  of  their  own 
which  the  surface-dwellers  can  afford 


to  overlook,  and  these  are  the  rays* 
which  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows 
with  their  pointed  snouts  and  snap 
them  up  in  their  sharp  teeth  before 
they  have  time  to  alight  again.  The 
only  chance  of  safety  for  a  plaice  or 
dab  thus  dislodged  would  be  to  awim 
above  its  enemy  until  the  latter  tired 
of  the  chase,  much  as  an  educated  old 
rook  will  sometimes  avoid  a  falcon  by 
soaring  higher  and  higher  above  it  in 
the  blue  flky,  the  hawk  being  unable 
to  strike  its  enemy  except  from  above. 
The  simplest  equipment  for  defence 
that  we  know  exists  in  some  form  of 
protective  armor.  Both  In  stern  war- 
fare and  at  play  man  has  adopted  such 
aids  to  safety,  and  the  helmet  of  the 
fencer,  the  pad  and  glove  of  the  crick- 
eter, or  the  more  complete  investment 
of  the  American  footballer,  are  but  the 
modem  travesty  of  the  old  armor  worn 
by  knlglits  on  the  field  or  in  the  tour- 
ney. Among  fishes  such  armor  is  not 
common.  In  the  mammals  we  find 
familiar  examples  in  the  spines  of  the 
hedgehog.  In  the  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine, in  the  bucklers  of  the  armadillo, 
or  in  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros.  The 
feathers  of  birds  and  the  scales  of  some 
ireptiles  may  also  be  regarded  as  armor. 
The  scales  of  fishes,  however,  are  in 
many  cases  too  soft  to  afford  mudi 
protection  against  the  teeth  of  a  de- 
termined foe,  and  we  must,  as  regards 
living  fishes,  confine  our  admission  of 
eflScient  armor  to  the  sturgeons  and 
some  of  the  rays  and  sharks.  The 
extinct  buckler-heads,  which  were  bet- 
ter armored  than  any  recent  forms, 
are  considered  to  have  been  of  low  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  strange  that  so 
well-protected  a  group  should  com- 
paratively early  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  In  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  true, 
any  equipment  of  spinous  fins  may  be 
regarded  as  armor,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
in  the  bass  and  perch  and  spur-dog,  as 
well  as  the  sharp  spines  on  the  gill- 
covers  of  the  weever  and  plaice  and 
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<kLb,  must  undoubtedly  eerre  to  fend 
off  attacks  from  above  and  on  the 
flanks.  Still,  the  possession  of  such 
isolated  points  of  defence  is  to  be  com- 
pared rather  to  the  handling  of  a 
sword  or  spear  than  to  the  wearing  of 
armor  such  as,  for  instance,  we  find 
perfected  in  the  Crustacea.  The  cuirass 
of  the  lobster,  the  corselet  of  the 
prawn,  the  hauberk  of  the  crab,  all  af- 
ford protectiofi  against  the  many  teeth 
that  appreciate  the  good  things  within. 
Nor  would  such  '^shellfish'*  easily  die 
from  any  natural  cause  other  than  old 
age,  were  it  not  that  Nature  has  Im- 
posed on  them  the  necessity  of  periodi- 
cally changing  their  suit  of  armcHr.  It 
is  while  growing  the  new  that  they  are 
In  their  time  of  greatest  danger. 

These  spines  on  fishes  may  be  merely 
defensiye,  or  they  may  be  capaMe  of 
active  employment  in  inflicting  serious 
wounds.  The  combination  occurs  in 
our  weevers,  which  have  a  protruding 
black  dorsal  fln,  doubtless  of  terrify- 
ing aspect  as  its  owner  lies  motionless 
in  the  sand,  and  equally  sharp  spines 
behind  the  gill-covers,  the  latter  fur- 
nished with  grooved  channels,  along 
whi<di  is  apparently  conveyed  a  venom- 
ous secretion.  The  mechanism  of  the 
weever's  spines  has  been  erroneously 
likened  to  that  of  the  adder's  fang,  but 
the  poison  bag  and  duct  are  wanting 
in  the  flsh,  nor,  indeed,  is  its  volition 
in  the  act  of  wounding  quite  satisfac- 
torily established  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  said  to  throw  itself  sideways  and 
backwards,  even  when  out  of  water, 
with  such  accuracy  as  instantly  to  stab 
the  incautious  finger  that  touches  it. 
I  do  not  cite  against  this  the  fact  that 
of  the  many  scores  of  living  weevers 
that  I  have  tested  in  this  way  with 
my  boot  not  <me  displayed  any  such 
accuracy  of  marksmanship.  Yet  sure- 
ly, if  such  a  power  is  vouchsafed,  it  is 
for  use  in  the  water  only  under  natural 
ccmdltions.  No  one  is  going  to  make 
me  b^eve  either  that  Nature  original- 


ly designed  the  weever  to  aim  its  stab 
out  of  water,  <Mr  that  inherited  expe- 
rience of  handling  by  man  has  been 
suflSciently  cumulative  for  the  flsh  to 
acquire  any  such  instinct  in  self-de- 
fence. The  actual  venom-sac,  like  that 
of  snakes,  though  absent  in  the  weever, 
occurs  in  a  deadly  little  flsh  found  In 
Sydney  Harbor,  and  there  known  as 
the  '*fortescue."  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  either  the  fortescue  or  weever 
as  having  many  natural  enemies,  but  the 
latter,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  resem- 
bles the  dragonet  and  bullhead,  both 
of  them  favorite  articles  of  food  with 
some  larger  flshes,  to  beneflt  considera- 
bly by  its  defensive  weai>on8. 

After  all,  however,  the  simplest  form 
of  self-defence  is  retreat  Protective 
armor  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Bluff,  as  the  Americans  call  ttie  art  of 
imposing  on  the  enemy's  credulity,  is 
at  times  even  better.  But  best  of  all 
for  the  weaker—and  defence,  after  all, 
belongs  to  the  weaker^is  a  judicious 
and  timely  retreat— the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter: 

He  who  flghits  and  runs  away 
Lives  to  fight  another  day; 

but  he  who  runs  away  first,  without 
stepping  to  strike  a  blow,  has  a  still 
better  chance  for  the  future.  Such  is 
the  method  adopted  with  some  success 
by  the  launce  and  sand-eel,  the  rabbits 
of  the  sea,  which  burrow  in  the  sand 
with  great  expedition  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  Even  when  the  fisherman 
is  hungry  for  the  best  bait  that  swims, 
it  takes  a  strong  fork  and  a  quick 
hand  to  dislodge  these  little  cave- 
dwellers  from  their  lair.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  larger  fishes  whidk 
prey  on  the  sand-eels  when  they  catch 
them  would  be  able  to  dig  fast  enough, 
the  rays  alone,  which  hunt,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  larger  fish,  having  shovel- 
shaped  snouts  sufficiently  pointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  fiatflsh  also  flud 
safety  in  the  sand,  thou^  they  rarely 
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Bubmerge  their  head,  trusting  to  their 
protectiTe  coloring,  about  which  some- 
thing  has  yet  to  be  said,  to  dupe  their 
watcliful  enemies. 

There  is  the  flight  that  seeks  safety 
in  distance  from  the  pursuer,  and  there 
is  the  instinct  that  prompts  the  small 
boy,  when  threatened  by  a  bully,  to 
run  for  protection  to  a  bigger  fellow. 
This  habit,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  noticed  in  either  birds  or 
reptiles,  is  seen  in  the  pilot-fish,  which 
cowers  beside  the  shark,  and  in  the 
little  FierMfer,  which  swims  secure 
under  the  protecting  bell  of  a  medusa, 
not  by  any  means  as  a  noxious  para- 
site, but  rather  as  a  grateful  messmatCt 
feeding  on  the  small  organisms  sus- 
pended In  the  water.  The  mere  out- 
distancing of  a  pursuer  is  constantiy 
enacted  in  the  world  of  waters  under 
our  eye,  and  I  have  watched  hundreds 
of  sand-eels  escape  in  this  way  from 
the  Jaws  of  hake  and  bass.  As  seen, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  aquarium,  the 
larger  fishes  do  not  seem  to  persist  in 
pursuit.  Their  plan  is  rather  a  sud- 
den dash,  and  if  that  is  fruitiess  they 
await  another  chance  without  going  in 
pursuit. 

Throwing  dust  in  the  enemy's  eyes, 
as  practised  by  the  retreating  cuttiefish 
with  its  cloud  of  "ink,''  which  must 
in  the  still  water  haye  the  same  effect 
as  a  sudden  fog  in  the  Ijondon  streets, 
has  no  parallel  among  fishes,  though 
some  of  the  flatfish  feebly  imitate  the 
ruse  by  fiinging  up  a  littie  sand,  under 
cover  of  which  they  manage  to  alight 
once  more  out  of  sight.  A  similar  plan 
Is  also  adopted  by  shrimps,  which  I 
have  noticed  behave  in  this  manner 
when  dislodged,  resembling  in  their 
action  grasshoppers  suddenly  disturbed 
on  a  dusty  road. 

Where  it  is  a  question  of  retreat  and 
pursuit,  the  battle  is  to  the  swift 
Some  fishes,  however,  are  not  built  for 
fiight,  and  such  as  these  must  remain 
where  they  are,  and  trust  either  to  not 


being  seen  at  all,  or,  if  seen,  to  fright- 
ening their  enemies  by  a  simulation  <^ 
a  strength  that  is  not  theirs.  These 
different  manoeuvres  involve  two  s^m^ 
rate  lines  of  action.  The  first  is  depend- 
ent on  the  aid  of  protective  coloring. 

In  the  aquariums  of  Plymouth, 
Brighton,  and  Naples  I  have  seen  tur- 
bot  lying  on  sand,  shingle,  or  concrete, 
and  in  each  case  the  fish  harmonised 
so  well  with  its  background  that  but 
for  the  movement  of  its  respiration  the 
human  eye  could  not,  I  think,  have 
distinguished  it  in  a  dozen  feet  of 
water. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  protective 
coloring  an  animal  must  remain  per- 
fectly moti<mless.  Whether  any  ani- 
mal, other  than  man,  and  particularly 
a  fish,  can  hold  its  breath  in  moments 
of  great  danger,  or  whether,  being  able, 
it  ever  occurs  to  it  to  do  so,  I  do  not 
know;  but  certainly  the  breathing  of 
these  turbot  akme  betrayed  them  to 
the  eye. 

What  measure  of  voluntary  adapta- 
tion to  the  different  backgrounds  afore- 
mentioned there  may  have  been  in 
these  turbot  could  not  be  easily  deter- 
mined, but  I  have  certainly  seen  young 
examples  of  these  species,  taken  by  the 
late  Matthias  Dunn  in  a  hand-net  in 
the  clear  water  <^  Pentewan«  change 
within  half  an  hour  from  their  original 
whiteness  to  the  blackness  of  the  iron 
bucket  to  which  they  were  presently 
transferred.  Seahorses,  too,  particu- 
larly some  of  the  Australian  species, 
adapt  their  appearance  wonderfully  to 
the  outiine  of  the  weed-fronds  amid 
which  they  hide.  Some  of  the  skates 
and  rays  show  similar  protective  color- 
ing to  that  of  the  fiatfish  when  lying 
on  the  bottom  of  their  aquarium  tanks* 
and  them,  too,  the  movement  of  the 
Inreathing-splracles  alone  betrays. 

The  fiat  shape  of  the  turbot  and  sole 
aids  them  in  escaping  notice  when  ly- 
ing on  the  sand,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
distribution  of  the  color,  on  the  upper 
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surface  only,  still  further  contributes 
to  this  appearance  of  flatness. 

The  hiding  of  the  dory,  which  Is  a 
vertical-swimming  fish,  depends  on  an- 
other optical  Illusion.     So  thin  Is  the 
dory  from  side  to  side,  so  close  do  the 
fins  Ue  to  Its  sides,  that,  viewed  end  on, 
the  fish  vanishes  to  a  thin  line.    I  have 
repeatedly  watched  dory  creep  right  on 
nnsnspectlng  sand-eels  beneath  Bourne- 
mouth Pier  In  this  fashion,  and  there 
can   be  Uttle   doubt   that   the   hiding 
which  serves  to  ambuscade  a  weaker 
but  swifter  victim  will  also  on  occasion 
serve  to  escape  from  a  stronger  enemy. 
Color  protection  Is  also  observed  In  the 
cod,   conger,  and  some  other  of  our 
sea-fish  which  are  captured  on  either 
rodLy  or  sandy  ground,  those  examples 
caught  on  the  rocks  being  conspicuous- 
ly darker  than  those  whose  abode  Is 
on  the  sand.    The  conger  are.  In  fact, 
distinguished    by    the    fishermen    as 
"black"  and  "white"  conger.     Those 
who  have  bathed  In  Australian  bays 
will  recall  a  similar  and  very  necessary 
distinction      between      "black"     and 
"white"  water,  the  latter  being  that 
with  a  background  of  sand  which  be- 
trays the  presence  of  dreaded  sharks. 
Even     the     blue-and-sllver      herring 
blends  so  wonderfully  with  the  ruffled 
surface-water  that  on  a  breezy,  sunny 
day  the  Individual  fish  can  be  dlsttn^ 
guished  only  with  the  greatest  dlfil- 
culty. 

Some  among  our  fishes,  however,  are 
too  conspicuous  to  hide  with  any  hope 
of  success.  The  screens  of  weed  and 
walls  of  rock  do  not  offer  those  aids 
to  concealment  which  man  finds  In  his 
artificially  constructed  dwellings,  and 
hiding  In  the  sea  Is  a  very  different 
art  from  hiding  In  cities.  Two  con- 
ditions prejudice  the  success  of  hid- 
ing In  such  conditions:  size  and  con- 
spicuous shape  or  coloring,  the  last 
only,  perhaps.  In  the  shallow  water, 
where  the  light  penetrates  to  the  bot- 
tom.   Perhaps  the  largest  and  ugliest 


stand  the  best  chance  In  such  a  com- 
petition.   The  sharks  and  rays  are  less 
preyed  upon  than  preying,  so  that  their 
mighty  size  and  exceeding  ugliness  are 
not,  perhaps,  of  much  service  to  them- 
selves, rather  helping  their  victims  to« 
see  them  In  time  and  effect  an  escape. 
As  regards  other  groups,  our  stand- 
ards   of   beauty    are   not    necessarily 
those  of  the  fish  critics,  but  It  may  per- 
haps be  assumed  that,  even  to  the  eye 
of  a  fish  epicure,  there  can  be  nothing 
very  appetizing  In  the  appearance  of' 
such  eerie  creatures  as  the  anglerfish, 
chimsera,    lumpsucker,     scabbard-fish,, 
wolf-fish,  red  bandfish,  or  sunfish,  to- 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  uglier  mem- 
bers of  the  British  submarine  common- 
wealth. 

The  darkness  of  night  Is,  of  course, 
in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  some  sort 
of  protection  for  the  feeble,  but  in  both 
situations  night-hawks  are  apt  to  profit 
by  an  Illusion  of  security  and  to  fall 
upon  their  victims  under  cover  of  au 
gloom  that  betrayed  where  It  should 
have  shielded.    Conger,  hake  and  other 
marauders  are  also  on  the  prowl  dur- 
ing the  night  hours,  and  against  such 
of  these  as  hunt  by  scent— and  my  own 
opinion  Is  that  fishes  are  wonderfully 
adaptive  In  this,  being  guided  by  eye 
or  nose  as  circumstances  dictate— the- 
smaller   kinds    have    a   poor    chance. 
There  is  another  feedlng-tlme,  however, 
which  is  in  many  ways  safer  for  the 
weak,  and  that  Is  on  the  falling  tide. 
Those  who  angle  in  tidal  waters  know^ 
well  that  It  is  on  the  fiood  that,  with' 
few   exceptions,   they   get   their   best 
fish,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  smaller 
individuals,  the  pout  and  pollack  and 
whiting,  often  bite  best  on  the  ebb. 
Thus  they  take  their  turn  when  their 
elders  are  resting,  with  the  advantage 
over  night-feeding  that  they  can  see 
their  enemy  before  he  is  upon  them. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  fishes: 
defend  themselves  by  almost  every 
method  known  to  beasts  and   birds.. 
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With  that  form  at  defence  which  con- 
sists in  giving  blow  for  blow,  other- 
wise fighting  it  out  ontil  the  stronger 
wins,  I  have  not  concerned  myself, 
though  we  constantly  come  upon  evi- 
dences of  severe  battle,  and  Orientals 
even  amose  themselves  with  the  fights 
of  captive  fishes  kept,  like  gamecocks, 
for  the  porpoee. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  trick  of 
self-defence,  familiar  to  naturalists  in 
higher  animal  groups,  though  always 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  animal 
psychologists,  and  that  is  the  ruse  of 
feigning  deatli,  and  thus  deceiving  the 
stronger  enemy  into  leaving  the  field 
<!lear.  Bven  brute  beasts,  unless  they 
be  carrion-eating  hyaenas,  do  not  as  a 
rule  molest  a  dead  body.  This  mannar 
of  deception  has  been  called  "foxing,** 
yet  some  of  those  who  know  the  fox 
best  declare  that  it  never  practices  such 
methods.  The  animal  which  undoubt- 
edly "foxes,**  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  many  independent  observers, 
is  the  opossum  of  America.  With  the 
exact  mental  operation  which  induces 
this  behavior  I  am  not  here  concerned. 
Bome  regard  it  as  a  mere  cataleptic  col- 
lapse under  strong  fear,  while  others 
accept  it  as  a  genuine  deception.  With 
some  reservations,  I  must  rank  myself 
with  the  latter;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
particularly  interesting  to  me  to  have 
found,  as  I  think,  a  genuine  instance 
of  "foxing**  in  a  fish.  I  give  the  fol- 
lowjijg  case  only  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  as  evidence,  but,  as  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  such  in- 
stance previously  recorded,  it  may  be 

Tb*  GornhlU  MaculDe. 


Of  interest  When  fishing  for  bass  in 
estuaries  we  use  living  sand-eels,  and 
these  are  kept  in  a  floating  wooden  box 
tethered  to  the  boat  and  hauled  from 
the  water  whenever  a  fresh  bait  is  re- 
quired. On  three  consecutive  occasions 
one  morning  Jast  summer  the  bait, 
which  I  pidECd  from  the  rest,  lay  iq^ 
parently  lifeless,  its  gill-covers  hardly 
moving  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and, 
as  a  half-dead  bait  is  useless  for  the 
work,  I  pitched  the  moribund  sand-eel 
overboard.  The  first  had  no  sooner 
touched  the  water  tlian  it  darted  off 
as  in  perfect  health.  The  second  be- 
haved likewise.  This  roused  my  sus- 
picions, and  I  purposely  sacrifled  the 
third.  If  the  bait  had  not  been  getting 
scarce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  if  my  anr 
gling  seal  had  not  for  the  moment 
dominated  my  devotion  to  scientific 
knowledge,  I  should  have  tried  the  fish 
until  all  were  overboard.  Bven  those 
three  cases,  however,  are  not,  I  think, 
quite  without  interest,  and  it  would 
be  useful  to  learn  whether  similar  cases 
have  come  under  the  observation  of 
any  who  are  in  the  habit  of  live-baiting 
for  pike  with  dace  or  gudgeon.  The 
lowest  expression  of  ''foxing'*  is  when 
one  village  lad  lies  in  the  road  with  his 
arm  shielding  his  head,  and  another 
stands  over  him  and  at  intervals  ad- 
ministers a  stimulating  kidL.  Such 
cowardice  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in 
fishes,  but  a  fragile  sand-eel  is  surely 
excused  if  it  declines  combat  with  an 
ogre  in  whose  palm  half  a  dosen  of  its 
kind  could  lie  at  full  length. 

F,  G,  AfUOo. 
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The  Honorable  John  Oswald  had 
<iuite  enough  money  of  his  own  with- 
out there  being  any  need  for  him  to 
spend  his  time  driving  cranky  marine 


engines  for  such  wages  as  accrue  from 
that  somewhat  precarious  pursuit  His 
many  friends  did  not  understand  it; 
neither  did  they  approve.    For  months 
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he  would  live  decorously  at  his  rooms 
in  Piccadilly,  and  behave  as  an  or- 
dinary mortal  of  his  class.  Then  he 
would  disappear.  Later  some  acquaint- 
ance would  remark  that  he  had  met 
Oswald  masquerading  as  engineer  on 
a  Norwegian  tripper,  or  patching  a 
donkey  boiler  on  a  Highland  coasting 
steamer.  This  was  unnecessary  and 
erratic.  Therefore,  it  was  also  foolish- 
ness. 

He  had  served  his  time  with  a  Clyde 
firm,  and  had  extracted  various  special 
steam  certificates  out  of  the  examiners 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  never 
boasted,  but  his  knowledge  of  marine 
engineering  extended  from  the  oscillat- 
ing type  of  a  penny  steamboat  to  the 
latest  form  of  turbine.  He  was  re- 
ported to  have  assisted  at  the  tinkering 
up  of  the  flaw-shattered  tail  shaft  of 
the  liner  Ocean  Queem  with  a  thousand 
souls  on  board  in  mid-Atlantic  in  an 
equinoctial  gale;  and  he  was  said  to 
have  nearly  lost  his  life  when  the  tubes 
of  a  patent  water-tube  boiler  blew  out 
on  lord  Lysington's  craft—half  yacht 
and  half  gunboat— in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Then  he  would  come  home,  and 
duly  attend  at  Ascot  and  at  Henley 
like  a  rational  person.  He  could  dis- 
cuss with  equal  acumen  the  skirt 
dancing  of  the  latest  lady  professional, 
or  the  recent  eccentricities  of  a  bilge 
pump.  He  had  patented  a  new  injec- 
tion valve;  he  was  an  authority  on 
the  differing  qualities  of  steam  coals. 
He  could  tell  you,  if  he  liked,  of  a  side 
of  sea  Ufe  known  solely  to  firemen  and 
greasers.  Wherefore,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  came  to  be  regarded 
asdLance  by  the  cautious  old-fashioned 
parents  of  a  certain,  most  charming 
maiden. 

When  Jack  Oswald  first  met  Nora 
Graham  at  a  country  house  in  Berk- 
shire, he  decided  indifferently  that  he 
didn't  like  her.  Nevertheless  he  out- 
stayed his  first  invitation  at  the  house, 
and  then  coolly— as  he  did  most  things 


—requested  a  second  from  his  host 
Soon  other  visitors  learnt  tacitly  to 
drop  away  and  leave  the  two  alone. 
He  rode  with  her;  they  shared  the 
same  punt;  she  san^  to  him  after  din- 
ner. He  was  a  slight  fair  man  with 
hair  just  tinging  gray  around  the  tem- 
ples, quiet,  active,  and  determined. 
She  was  a  tall,  dark,  graceful  girl 
whose  appearance  attracted  •  attention 
everywhere.  Directly  he  realised  that 
he  leved  her,  he  asked  her  gravely  to 
marry  him,  and— she  refused. 

The  Hon.  Jack  Oswald  forthwith 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea  as 
chief  on  a  grain  boat,  whose  owner 
was  a  friend  of  his,  and  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  services  of  a  highly  com- 
petent engineer  at  lowest  scale  wages. 
Then  he  quietly  returned  to  his  suit  as 
if  he  had  never  been  rejected,  and 
found  that  Miss  Nora  had  meantime 
discovered  that  she  liked  him  very 
much  indeed.  But  this  was  where  the 
parents  unexpectedly  intervened.  There 
was  the  stormiest  of  scenes  with  old 
Colonel  Graham,  and  there  was  a  long 
lovers'  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
This  I  know,  because  both  of  them  told 
me  about  it  afterwards  on  two  con- 
secutive days.  Then  the  business 
seemed  to  drop.  Jack  said  she  was  far 
too  precious  to  be  worried  more  than 
possible,  and  he  must  wait  till  some- 
thing should  turn  up  to  help  them. 
Such  waiting,  however,  is  wearisome. 

In  June  the  Grahams  departed  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  two  months'  holi- 
day on  the  Queen  of  England-^ne  of 
those  pleasure  steamers  with  a  mixed 
company  of  tourists,  a  brass  band,  and 
an  Itinerary  which  enticed  the  unwary 
by  the  allurements  of  Carthage, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople.  I  went 
in  her  too,  and  I  thought  Miss  Nora 
looked  a  little  tired  with  life  when  I 
met  her  on  the  tender  at  Tilbury.  She 
seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  me,  and 
asked  rather  shyly  If  I  knew  where 
Jack  was.     I  didn't;  all  trace  of  him 
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had  been  lost  for  six  weeks,  until  a 
bearded,  grimy  Individual  emerged 
from  tJie  engine-room  hatchway  one 
evening  after  dinner  off  Cadiz,  and  re- 
quested me  to  give  him  a  pipeful  of 
iSngUsh  tobacco. 

I  nanded  over  a  spare  tin  of  my  best 
That  second  engineer  was  Oswald.  He 
warned  me  against  the  spreading  of 
scanuai,  -  and  1  undertook  the  convey- 
ance of  a  certain  message  for  him  to 
the  saloon.  Ue  knew  I  should  hold  my 
tongue,  and  he  was  really  in  love,  and 
sunering  seriously. 

Mrs.   uraham  is   my  aunt;   I   don't 
think  I  have  mentioned  that  before. 
A  week  later  sue  conhded  to  me  that 
Nora   was   a  good   girl,   and   seemed 
really   getting  over   tnat  unfortunate 
attachment  to  the  Oswald  man  very 
well  inueed.-    In  fact,  she  would  have 
been  certain  it  was  all  forgotten  had 
not  ner  daughter  betrayed  rather  more 
interest  in  tne  slilp's  engines  than  was 
quite    seemly    in    a    lady    passenger. 
However,   these  engineers,  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Uraham  could  see,  were  a  harm- 
less  hairy   lot     (1  afterwards   heard 
that  Nora  had  spoken  in  the  strongest 
disparagement  of  Jack's  pseudo-beard 
so  mat  he  nad  nearly  cast  It  from  him 
fumacewards.)    Colonel  Graham  lived 
in   the   smoking-room,    where  he  told 
the  same  stories  with  regularity,  and 
Mrs.  Uraham  slumbered  for  an  undue 
portion   of   each   day.     Consequently, 
when  I  found  that  Miss  Nora  had  suffi- 
ciently overcome  that  feminine  fastid- 
iousness on  the  subject  of  oil  to  pay 
surreptitious  visits  to  the  regions  of 
crank   and  cylinder,   I  was   not   sur- 
prised.   Though  it  was  all  undoubtedly 
very  wrong  and  deceitful. 

Oswald  always  avowed  that  the 
weeks  of  that  cruise  were  the  hardest 
in  his  life.  When  he  was  off  duty  he 
would  see  Miss  Graham  playing  deck 
games  with  fascinating  men  who  were 
only  too  anxious  to  flirt  with  her.  When 
he  was  on  duty  it  was  worse,  because 


imagination  pictured  her  encouraging 
them  artlessly.  There  were  the  usual 
concerts  and  a  dance,  when  he  was 
even  driven  to  stuff  up  his  ears  with 
cotton  waste,  which  no  engineer,  who 
feels  the  pulse  of  his  engines  by  sound 
as  much  as  by  any  other  sense,  should 
do.  He  says  no  one  can  appreciate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  passenger  vessel  prop- 
erly till  he  has  experienced  them  trom 
the  point  of  view  of  a  second  engineer. 
The  moments  of  compensation  when  he 
was  actually  able  to  speak  to  his 
adored  one  were  few  and  far  between. 
One  night,  towards  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  the  crisis  came;  sometimes  it 
does.  The  weather  was  fearfully  hot, 
and  the  Balearic  Islands  lay  abeam 
mistily.  When  you  moved  on  the  deck 
you  panted  with  the  exhaustion  of  the 
effort,  and  down  in  the  engine-room 
the  heat  must  have  been  terrific.  I 
felt  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, because  everybody  lay  about  on 
chairs  so  complalnhigly,  and  gasped. 
Thunder  clouds  rolled  up  from  the 
southward,  and  fierce  lightning  streaks 
glinted  through  the  distant  blackness. 
We  were  steaming  sluggishly  into  a 
storm. 

The  clack-clacking  of  the  engines 
worried  me  unreasonably,  and  I  knew 
that  Oswald  was  down  below  on  watch, 
sitting  and  talking  to  that  machinery 
in  lonely  solitude.  Sudden  from  the 
depths  came  a  muffled  crash,  followed 
by  the  hiss  of  escaping  steam  which 
surged  through  the  engine-room  sky- 
light in  a  manner  no  steam  should  do. 
A  hoarse  shout  rang  startled  through 
the  smother.  Then  the  heavy  vibration 
of  the  whirring  propeller  ceased  abrupt- 
ly, and  there  was  a  moment  of  nerve- 
trying  silence. 

An  engineer  raced  along  the  dedc  In 
bis  shirt  sleeves  with  visible  perturba- 
tion. This  in  itself  was  unusual.  The 
skipper  betook  himself  to  the  bridge 
with  speed,  and  without  apology  for  his 
abrupt  departure  from  a  circle  of  ad- 
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miring  ladles  whom  he  was  entertain- 
ing at  the  time.  Next  the  electric  light 
went  out,  and  amid  the  confusion  and 
the  darkness  Nora  Graham  was  clutch- 
ing my  arm,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
saying  to  me  quite  quietly: 
"Take  me  to  him,  please,  at  once!" 
Never  was  an  occasion  when  a  girl 
had  less  business  in  an  engine-room. 
Tet  she  got  there,  no  one  seeming  to 
heed  her  in  the  turmoil.  She  swung 
herself  lightly  down  the  slippery  iron 
ladders,  deftly  clinging  to  the  shining 
handrails  between  the  narrow  plat- 
forms. A  steady  clattering  clang 
floated  up  through  the  stokehold  grat- 
ings. 

The  situation  was  serious— you  could 
read  this  in  the  strained  white  faces 
streaked  with  oil  and  coal  dust  that 
were  wrestling  with  that  maze  of 
bright  machinery.  Having  all  a  pas- 
senger's sublime  ignorance  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  engines  on  which  their 
lives  may  depend,  I  cannot  explain 
exactly  what  had  happened.  Some- 
thing connected  with  the  high-pressure 
engine  had  blown  away  suddenly,  and 
they  carried  the  first  engineer,  who  had 
been  there  at  the  time,  a  limp,  sense- 
less burden,  which  was  not  good  to 
look  at,  into  his  cabin,  where  the  doc- 
tor shut  himself  up  vTith  resolution. 
Something  else  had  promptly  flung  it- 
self about  wildly,  and  the  next  thing 
had  Jammed,  and  bits  of  flying  steel 
had  smitten  other  pieces  of  adjacent 
steel  in  a  manner  that  cracked  and 
embarrassed  delicate  cranks  and  levers. 
The  result  appeared— even  I  could  see 
this-«  state  of  chaos  that  was  unset- 
tling. And  meanwhile,  since  the 
skipper^with  a  view  to  giving  his  pas- 
sengers something  to  look  at  through 
their  binoculars  and  amuse  themselves 
by  talking  about— had  laid  his  course 
that  afternoon  as  close  to  the  islands 
as  he  dared,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
now  drifting  helplessly  towards  an  evil 
shore  in  a  six-knot  current  and  a  ris- 


ing sea.  Abeam  an  ominous  flash  came 
and  went  at  regular  Intervals,  growing 
staringly  brighter  through  the  dark- 
ness. This  was  the  glare  of  the  light- 
house perched  above  certain  vindictive 
rocks,  which  in  the  finest  of  weather 
are  disliked  by  the  mariner,  and  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  use  in 
the  economy  of  Nature. 

'*In  forty  minutes  we  shall  be  ashore' 
if  you  cannot  get  some  way  on  her," 
said  the  captain's  voice,  and  the  labor- 
ing coal-begrlmed  men  In  dilapidated 
clothes  set  their  teeth  hard  to  their 
task.  A  figure,  face  and  hands  black 
with  oil  and  sweat,  crawled  giddily 
from  some  curious  depth  on  to  an  up- 
per platform,  and  his  breathing  quick- 
ened. It  was  Oswald.  His  eyes  were 
very  tired,  but  Into  them  there  came 
a  sudden  gleam  as  he  saw  the  girl  he 
lovedL 

Nora  Graham  was  in  the  evening 
dress  she  had  worn  at  dinner.  Her 
throat  was  bare,  and  her  white  arms 
shone  strangely  in  the  light  of  a  flick- 
ering oil  lamp  that  smoked  evilly. 
Her  hair  was  badly  rumpled,  and  a  coil 
of  it  had  loosened  and  strayed  over 
her  small  shoulder.  She  made  a  win- 
some picture  standing  there  In  the  dlnn 
ness  against  the  dull  background  of 
machinery.  On  deck  they  were  hoist- 
ing out  the  boats  with  speed. 

"I  was  coming  to  find  you,"  said  Jack 
Oswald  swiftly. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quietly. 
"Oughtn't  you  to  stay  there  below?" 

"Yes." 

"Isn't  there  any  chance  of  mending 
it  aU  in  time?" 

"Not  much;  a  little  perhaps." 

Her  eyes  dilated.  "Then  why  are 
you  leaving  your  post?" 

"To  take  care  of  you.  Nothing  else 
matters." 

"Where  is  the  first  engineer?" 

"Dead,  I  expect,"  was  the  grim  an- 
swer. 

"And  you  are  the  second " 
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"Yes." 
Then  wliat  are   you  doing  here? 


« 


»» 
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She  stamped  her  small  foot  and  spoke 
as  if  he  were  a  naughty  child.  "Go 
back  at  once!** 

"Will  you  go  up  to  the  boats  then?" 
he  demanded.  Something  he  read  in 
her  face  seemed  to  steady  him. 

'No.    I  shall  wait  here— for  you." 

'Then  I  shall  take  you  on  deck/*  said 
Jack  Oswald  determinedly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
the  girl  spoke,  so  low  her  voice  was 
almost  a  whisper: 

"Do  you  really  love  me— still?" 

**I  have  loved  you  always.** 

"Then  show  it/*  she  said  fearlessly. 
"And  go  back  below—for  me.** 

The  tense  lines  of  the  man*s  mouth 
relaxed.  His  arms  went  round  her 
•roughly,  and  for  a  second  he  held  her 
close,  her  head  nestling  against  his 
coat  collar.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and 
the  color  leapt  to  her  face  like  a  fiame. 
Next  minute  he  swung  himself  down 
the  ladder  again,  only  calling  to  me— 
hitherto  unheeded— ^s  he  went. 

"You  must  look  after  her  if  I  can't. 
And  unlace  those  boots  of  yours,  old 
fellow— now!** 

My  nerves  were  a  little  out  of  order, 
and  I  suggested  to  my  companion  a 
prompt  return  on  deck.  She  remarked 
with  serene  unconcern  that  I  might 
go  if  I  liked,  but  that  she  should  stay 
where  she  was.  I  remember  some 
slight  annoyance  over  this  at  the  time. 
She  followed  up  her  expressed  inten- 
tion by  seating  herself  calmly  on  the 
grating,  where  the  grease  spoilt  her 
frock.  Of  course,  it  was  folly  pure  and 
simple,  but  she  declined  to  heed  me  at 
all.  So  she  remained  on  that  upper 
engine-room  platform  waiting  stilly 
for  whatever  fate  should  send  her,  to 
be  met  together  with  her  lover  below. 
Some  women  are  made  like  that— the 
best  of  them.  I  also  stayed  there,  be- 
on  use  I  had  been  given  charge  of  the 
first  girl  who  had  ever  made  me  realize 


that  love  was  a  real  thing.    Also  Jack 
Oswald  was  my  friend. 

It  was  uncommonly  dull  sitting  there 
halfway  up  the  engine-room  by  the  side 
of  the  main  steam-pipe  with  one*s 
thoughts  of  what  was  about  to  happen 
for  company.  My  predominant  desire 
was  for  a  smoke,  and  I  had  left  my 
matches  in  the  cabin.  The  steam- 
gauge  by  the  starting-gear,  with  its 
stupid  staring  dial,  irritated  me  sense- 
lessly. Thirty  of  the  forty  minutes 
aUowed  by  the  captain  had  passed,  and 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  dull  roar  above  the 
noise  on  deck;  probably  it  was  fancy- 
it  might  have  been  breakers.  Nora 
Graham*s  face  was  white  and  drawn. 
I  remember  reflecting  that  women 
never  look  their  best  at  sea.  In  fact, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  there  at  alL 

Suddenly  without  warning.  Just  as 
the  strain  of  waiting  was  becoming 
very  bad,  the  electric  light  sprang  out 
again,  and  blessed  rays  of  wholesome 
brightness  flashed  over  the  polished 
surfaces  of  crossheads  and  levers. 
There  followed  a  hearty  shout  up  the 
speaking-tube,  and  the  sharp  welcome 
ting  of  the  indicator  from  the  bridge. 
Huge  shafts  gradually  revolved,  and 
again  the  longed-for  whirr  of  the  pro- 
peller vibrated  through  the  big  ship. 
Above  the  slow  clank  of  the  moving 
machinery  a  faint  cheer  from  on  deck 
penetrated  to  the  engine-room  depths 
below.  The  Queen  of  England  was 
saved. 

A  tattered  figure  ran  triumphantly 
up  a  ladder,  and  Nora  Graham  rose 
quickly  to  her  feet  A  very  dirty  hand 
went  recklessly  round  the  thin  white 
dress,  and  left  an  oily  stain  there.  A 
grubby  pair  of  lips  smudged  a  soft 
cheek  as  Oswald  kissed  his  girl  for 
the  second  time  that  night 

"Don*t,  Jack!**  she  cried  in  alarm. 
"Someone  will  see  us.** 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  I  withdrew. 
It  was  only  what  other  men  are  al- 
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ways  doin^  to  other  girls,  but  the  cir- 
clunstances  were  unasiial,  and  I  was 
not  needed  there  at  the  moment  So 
I  joined  certain  jubilant  shadows  that 
danced  about  wildly  behind  the  smoke- 
stack on  the  streaming  deck— till  some- 
one suggested  an  adjournment  to  the 
saloon  for  champagne.  I  looked  oyer 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  I  never  want 
to  be  quite  so  close  to  that  portion 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  again.  It  does 
not  look  healthy  from  the  sea,  but 
thanks  to  those  fellows  below  in  the 
ensine-room— and  above  all  to  a  slen- 
der white  figure  who  had  kept  their 
chief  there—the  outline  of  the  land 
was  rapidly  growing  more  indistinct. 
A  little  later  the  skipper  joined  us  at 
the  table,  and  wiped  his  brow.  Then 
he  called  sharply  to  the  stewfurd: 

**Take  my  compliments  to  the  second 
engineer,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  safely 
spare  a  few  minutes.  Tell  him  to 
come  here  just  as  he  is.*' 

When  Jack  appeared,  which  he  did 
with  manifest  reluctance,  it  was  a 
curious  scene  to  see  those  white- 
shirted,  high-collared  men  and  daintily 
dressed  women,  cheering  him  with  un- 
restrained excitement.  He  partook 
modestly  of  a  whlsky-and-soda,  and 
kept  his  back  turned  with  care  to  that 
comer  of  the  saloon  where  Colonel 
Graham  stood  on  a  seat  and  shouted. 
A  retired  Indian  Commissioner  pro- 
posed a  general  testimonial,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  draft  it  on  the  spot  Miss 
Nora  had  managed  to  squeeze  up  close 
to  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  her  eyes 
shone  enchantingly. 

After  the  hubbub  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, the  gentleman  with  the  testi- 
monial inquired  weightily  of  the  skip- 
per the  name  of  their  preserver. 

"Mr.  J.  Oswald,"  replied  the  captain 
with  cordial  interest 

**The  Honorable  John  Oswald,"  cor- 


rected a  girl's  clear  voice,  thongb  tte 
owner  of  the  voice  was  breathlesslj 
rosy  at  the  moment 

A  sudden  shrill  squeak  betrayed  the 
(presence  of  my  revered  aunt  She 
burst  through  the  amazed  throng  of 
passengers,  and  I  heard  Colonel 
Graham  say,  **Good  Lord!"  quite  dis- 
tincUy. 

Then  it  was  that  the  second  engineer 
turned  vTith  a  quick  movement  and 
caught  his  sweetheart's  hand  brazenly 
before  them  all,  in  a  tight  grasp,  as  if 
resolved  to  keep  her  against  all  comers. 
Explanations  occurred  tumultuously^ 
and  everybody  talked  at  once.  And^ 
the  parental  blessing  that  eventually- 
followed  was  public,  but  not  perfunc- 
tory. In  fact,  it  made  a  very  pretty 
romance,  and  the  passengers  never - 
ceased  to  discuss  it  all  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  home  to  Southampton. 
Personally,  I  used  to  visit  the  en* 
gineers'  quarters  and  listen  quite  pa- 
tiently while  Jack  discoursed  on  the- 
perfect  nature  of  woman.  Though  it, 
has  never  been  my  own  fortune  to* 
win  the  love  of  a  girl,  yet  I  understand! 
a  Uttle  now  what  such  love  must  be 
worth  since  I  have  looked  into  Nora's 
dark  eyes  and  seen  there  the  happiness 
which  had  come. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jack  was  in 
Piccadilly,  after  the  honeymoon. 

"It  is  just  the  best  thing  on  earth,'* 
he  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  **Xo 
be  married  to  the  woman  you  love." 
Then,  such  is  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature,  he  added  almost  regret- 
fully, "But  I  have  had  to  cut  my  en- 
gineering." 

"Poor  chap!"  said  I. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  to  us  all  if  the  lady, 
who  is  now  the  Honorable  Mrs.  John 
Oswald,  had  acted  differently  that 
night 

Arthur  H,  HenderMon, 
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FREE    MEALS    FOB    SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
A    BIRMINGHAM     BXPfiRIMBKT. 


The  Editor  of  the  National  Review 
having  asked  me  to  give  an  account  of 
the  free  breakfasts  supplied  to  the  poor- 
est of  the  children  in  the  Birminglmni 
Elementary  Schools,  I  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  me 
of  possibly  doing  something  to  forward 
a  movement  in  which  I  take  great  in- 
terest 

These  free  breakfasts  in  Birmingham 
have  long  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  are  now  being  provided  on 
settled  lines.  They  were  commenced 
experimentally  nearly  live  years  ago 
with  a  single  school,  recommended  as 
the  poorest  in  the  city.  The  experi- 
ment proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  foUowing  February  the  system 
was  extended,  practically  without 
change,  to  eleven  other  schools,  selected 
in  order  of  poverty.  Latterly  fourteen 
In  all  have  been  included.  The  at- 
tendance in  winter  has  been  about 
170Q,  and  in  summer  900;  the  average 
being  about  1300,  over  a  school  year 
of,  say,  220  days.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  provision  of 
breakfasts  for  the  smaller  number  in 
summer  is  just  as  necessary  as  for  the 
larger  number  in  winter. 

The  diet,  which,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing '  the  most  suitable  and  nutritious 
food,  was  arranged  in  consultation 
with  a  medical  friend  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  consists  of  a 
cup  of  hot  cocoa,  made  from  Fry*s  es- 
sence of  oocoa,  half  a  pint  of  sterilized 
<skimmed)  milk,  and  sugar.  The  solid 
food  consists  of  5oz.  of  bread  known 
in  the  trade  as  ''seconds,"  but  to  my 
mind  better  than  the  more  expensive 
and  whiter  variety;  the  bread  being 
cut  into  two  slices,  each  about  %-in. 
thick,  the  one  spread  with  butter,  the 


other  with  jam.  In  quantity  this  is 
found  to  be  as  much  as  the  bigger 
children  require,  and  more  than  the 
little  ones  can  take.  For  the  smaller 
children  the  ration  is  divided  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  or  care- 
taker superintending  the  particular 
breakfast,  and  the  bread  cut  thinner. 

Skimmed  milk  will  strike  many  peo- 
ple as  an  inferior  article  of  diet;  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  medical 
opinion.  According  to  that  opinion,  as 
T  gather  it,  all  the  most  important 
nutritive  elements  remain  in  tbe  milk 
after  the  cream  has  been  removed;  and 
those  that  tbe  cream  contains  lAay  just 
as  well,  and,  as  it  happens,  far  more 
cheaply,  be  supplied  in  the  shape  of 
butter.  While  new  milk  must  be  ob- 
tained either  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood or  at  great  cost  of  carriage, 
owing  to  its  bulk,  butter  is  easily  trans- 
ferred from  comparatively  distant 
parts  of  the  country  or  of  the  world. 

There  appears  to  be  practically  no 
desire  for  change  in  this  diet  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  At  first  sight 
this  is  somewhat  surprising,  till  one 
reflects  that,  though  we  all  seem  to 
require  constant  change  in  the  midday 
and  evening  meals,  yet,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  we  are  many  of  us, 
perhaps  most  of  us,  content  to  eat  and 
drink  the  very  same  things  at  break- 
fast, day  after  day,  year  in  year  out 
Apparently  it  is  the  same  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  medical  authority  that  advised 
the  diet  also  made  it  a  great  point  that 
tbe  children  should  sit  comfortably  to 
their  meal,  and  this,  by  the  ready  co- 
operation of  the  school  oflicials,  has  in 
all  cases  been  easily  arranged. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  The  bread  is  delivered  direct 
from  the  fiour  mills.  The  butter  aDd 
Jam  from  other  centres;  in  each  case 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  fixed  for 
each  school.  The  cocoa  Is  made  at  the 
dep^t  of  the  milk  merchant;  who,  in 
the  last  heating  of  the  milk  for  steril- 
ization, adds  the  cocoa  essence  and  the 
sugar  (with  which  he  has  been  pro- 
Tided),  and  supplies  the  cocoa  thus 
made  at  the  ordinary  price  of  steril- 
ized milk.  From  each  school  a  boy  is 
sent  with  a  tin-can  mounted  on  a  i>er- 
ambulator,  and  fetches  away  the 
quantity  allotted  to  his  school,  where  it 
arrfves  as  hot  as  can  be  desired.  These 
boys  receive  2d.  or  3d.  per  Journey  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  Journey; 
ADd  there  is  competition  for  the  ofilce. 
At  each  school  the  caretaker,  generally 
assisted  by  his  wife,  receives  the  pro- 
visions, cuts  and  spreads  the  bread 
with  butter  and  jam,  and  deals  out  the 
breakfast,  afterwards  "washing  up" 
the  cups  and  cans.  For  this  an  average 
payment  of  \s,  a  day,  or  5«.  a  week, 
is  made.  There  is  no  school  on  Satur- 
days. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  part, 
the  most  important  part  of  all,  played 
by  the  teachers  in  the  scheme.  With 
tJiem  it  rests  in  the  first  place  to  report 
on  the  numbers  requiring  the  meal  in 
each  school,  to  select  the  recipients 
from  day  to  day,  to  give  out  the  tick- 
ets, to  test  the  quality  of  the  food,  to 
make  complaints  if  necessary,  and  gen- 
erally to  superintend.  All  this  work  is 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  undertaken  by 
them,  and  performed  sympathetically 
and  yet  with  Judgment.  They  seem 
balanced  between  the  desire  to  help  the 
children,  and  the  desire  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  charity.  Partly  in  order 
to  prevent  such  abuse,  and  partly  to 
spread  the  work  over  as  many  schools 
as  possible,  the  numbers  fixed  for  each 
school  are  somewhat  below  the  esti- 
mated requirements.  In  each  school 
there  are,  first,  a  certain  number  of 


chronic  cases  always  requiring  help, 
children  of  drunkards  and  of  the  hope- 
lessly idle;  then  there  are  the  cases  of 
children  whose  parents  are  temporarily 
out  of  work,  and  who  want  breakfasts 
for  a  time,  but,  during  that  time,  want 
them  every  day;  and,  thirdly,  those 
children  whose  parents  habitually  earn 
insufficient  or  precarious  wages;  these 
require  occasional  breakfasts.  But  it 
is  purposely  arranged  that  the  provi- 
sion shall  be  slightly  insufficient  The 
result  is  that  there  is  always  competi- 
tion for  the  breakfasts,  and  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  possessed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  children's  circum- 
stances is  supplemented  by  the  still 
more  intimate  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  children  of  each  other's 
circumstances,  Thus  an  impostor 
is  immediately  Informed  against 
''Please,  Miss,  her  father's  got  work 
and  mine  hasn't,*'  is  the  sort  of  shape 
the  information  takes,  and  there  is  sel- 
dom any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
true  merits.  It  may  seem  rather  a 
barbarous  way  of  proceeding;  often 
children  who  expect  a  meal,  and  gen- 
uinely want  a  meal,  have  to  go  with- 
out; but  the  total  provision  is  limited, 
and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
only  the  really  needy  should  be  sup- 
plied. I  believe  this  object  Is  attained 
very  i)erfectly.  But  everything  de- 
pends on  the  teachers,  of  whose  part 
in  the  work  I  am  unable  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  praise.  If  teachers 
elsewhere  are  like  the  teachers  in  Bir- 
mingham, then  whatever  is  contributed 
either  from  public  or  private  means, 
the  most  Important  contribution  will 
still  be  made  by  these  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  in  all  cases  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 

In  addition,  a  clerk's  time,  on  the 
accounts,  to  the  extent  of  a  day  a 
month;  a  factory  foreman's,  a  day  a 
month  also,  and  two  days  of  an  un- 
skilled operative's  time,  complete  the 
account  under  the  head  of  supervision. 
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Management  in  any  proper  sense  there 
is  none,  and  tbere  has  been  none  since 
the  experimental  year.  None  is  re- 
quired. Tlie  system  is  essentially  au- 
tomatic, and  beyond  actual  payments 
to  tbose  engaged  In  the  daily  work  of 
distribution;  renewals,  repairs,  and  in- 
terest on  first  cost  of  plant;  and  the 
clerk's  and  workmen's  time  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  no  dead  charges. 
No  manager  or  superintendent  is  em- 
ployed at  all;  and  to  have  no  manager 
at  all  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  better 
even  than  possessing  the  **beayen-bom 
manager"  referred  to  In  this  connec- 
tion by  a  witness  before  the  Physical 
Deterioration  Committee. 

The  net  result.  In  figures,  of  the  sys- 
tem I  have  been  describing— It  is  to  be 
feared  in  trivial  detail— is  that  it  is 
possible  to  claim  that,  of  every  £100 
total  outlay,  £84  reaches  the  children's 
mouths  In  the  shape  of  the  best  possi- 
ble food.  I  have  seen  the  last  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  free  dinner 
scheme  to  which  the  witness  above 
mentioned  was  referring.  The  dead 
charges  are  50  per  cent  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  £100  outlay  only 
£50  reaches  the  children;  and  In  earlier 
years  the  proportion  has  been  even  less 
favorable.  I  do  not  quote  these  fig- 
ures by  way  of  adverse  criticism— I  do 
not  even  say  that  under  the  conditions 
they  could  be  greatly  Improved— but  in 
order  that  I  may  use  them,  as  I  shall 
use  them  later  on,  to  enforce  my  view 
that,  If  only  a  single  free  meal  Is  given, 
that  meal  should  be  breakfast,  not 
dinner. 

I  now  come  to  details  of  cost;  and  as 
the  average  school  dealt  with  requires 
on  the  average  almost  exactly  100 
meals  per  day  of  the  school  year  of 
220  days,  It  Is  convenient  to  take  the 
school  as  a  unit;  giving  the  cost  of  a 
single  meal  for  one  whole  school.    The 


amount  works  out  as  fi^ows:  MIHe, 
82^.;  bread,  28d./  butter,  12d.;  Jam, 
lid,;  cocoa,  5<L;  sugar,  3d.;  or  a  little 
over  .914.  per  head.  About  303,000  of 
such  meals  have  been  given  during  the 
last  year.  ^  In  addition  to  these  out- 
goings tbare  is  an  average  payment  of 
7?Afi,  to  the  boy  who  wheels  the  per- 
ambulator, and  \»,  to  the  caretaker; 
which  completes  the  expenditure  on 
current  account  The  initial  cost  of 
plant  for  each  school  Is  Just  £5,  or  1«. 
per  head  (I  omit  the  details  here),  and 
the  plant  is  kept  in  good  repair,  with 
renewals,  for  15  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal sum  per  annum,  to  which  should 
be  added  5  per  cent  for  interest  It 
will  be  found  that  each  child  on  the 
average,  taking  summer  with  winter, 
costs  a  trifle  over  £1  per  head  per 
annum,  or  about  l.ld.  per  meal  all 
told,  and  I  have  a  rather  strong  opinion 
that  a  satisfactory  breakfast  cannot  be 
provided  for  less. 

My  aim,  so  far,  has  been  to  give  a 
simple  statement  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  Is  being  done,  in  the  matter 
'of  free  breakfasts  In  Birmingham,  my 
object  being  to  suggest  that  simple  aa 
is  the  account  the  business  itself  is 
not  less  simple.  I  do  not  expect  the 
opinions  I  have  formed  to  have  the  in- 
terest that  I  hope  the  facts  iKNSsess; 
but  it  Is  Impossible  to  have  been  In  con- 
tact with  the  facts  so  long  and  inti- 
mately as  I  have  been  without  form- 
ing opinions— It  would,  perhaps,  be 
truer  to  say,  without  opinions  formlnir 
themselves— and  I  will  now,  for  a  mo- 
ment, pass  to  more  general  considera- 
tions. 

I  confess  it  came  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  me  to  find,  as  I  found  from 
the  recent  correspondence  in  the  Timei, 
that  in  the  view  of  many,  those  who 
propose  or  promote  such  action  as  I 
have  been  describing,  ought  to  be  put 


^  ChildrM  tqnlTAlmit  to  820,000  aotnal  m«a]s     the  nttoo.    Mj  rMkoalng  Is  od  the  aaamptloa 
hATt  b«f»o  ffd;  tb«  btgher  nmnber  bolnf  dne  to     9ft  cMh  child  havlis  looolTod  tbo  foU 
the  oarttakort  or  ttaohert  occaitonilly  dlTldlns 
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on  tbeir  defence;  and  that  the  work 
Itself  needs  Jostiflcation.  Some  of  the 
writers  made  the  frank  objection  that 
the  better-to-do  classes  were  taxed 
enough  already  for  the  class  below 
them,  and,  for  their  parts,  thej  had 
no  wish  to  be  called  on  to  do  more. 
I  do  not  intend  to  attack  that  posi- 
tion; it  is,  indeed,  unassailable.  Bat 
the  majority  took  more  philosophical 
ground.  They  objected  a  general  prin- 
ciple. Free  meals  to  children,  they 
said,  would  pauperize. 

A  general  princii^e  is  always  attract 
tire.    Once  acc^ted,  the  mind  rests  in 
It,  relieved  of  the  constant  strain  (tf 
Judging  each  case  on  its  merits.     It 
considers  that  it  has  thought  once,  and 
need  not  think  any  more— with  most 
of  us  a  great  point  gained.     It  has 
made  its  examination,  why  should  it 
examine  again?     But  in  reality  this 
state  of  mind  is  a  state  of  illusion. 
General  principles  may  for  the  most 
part   be    described   as   simplifications 
which  hare  a  certain  subjective  exist- 
ence,  but  are  unknown  to  fact  and 
nature.    And,  if  this  is  true,  as  it  is 
true,  of  the  generalizations  of  natural 
science,  how  much  truer  must  it  be  as 
applied  to  that  most  complicated  of  all 
natural  developments,  human  society? 
Tlie  moment  it  is  proposed  to  deduce 
anything   from   a   general   law  it   is 
necessary  to  re-examine  it    Laws,  as 
they  are  called,  have  their  use,  even 
in  the  most  complex  subject  matter, 
l>ut  it  is  not  this  use;  they  cannot  be 
utilized  to  prfiw  any  thing.     At  any 
rate   it   is   always   necessary   to   con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  law  applies; 
and,  generally,  what  it  means.    As  in 
the  present  instance,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  neither  of  these  questions  has 
yet  been  asked,  it  seems  not  irrelevant 
to  ask  them. 

What  is  pauperization,  and  when  is  a 
man  pauperized?  The  word  "pauper** 
has  acquired  a  technical  meaning  and 
does  not  help  us  much.     By  general 


consent  we  may  pauperize  without 
making  a  **pauper.**  Also,  by  general 
consent,  it  is  admitted  possible  to  give 
money  or  its  equivalent,  either  from 
public  or  private  sources,  without 
pauperizing.  Suppose  a  small  trades- 
man has,  through  some  accident,  got 
into  difficulties,  and  some  one  sets  him 
on  his  legs  again,  and  starts  him 
afresh.  This  is  not  to  pauperize  him; 
on  the  contrary,  it  stimulates  him  to 
fresh  effort;  and  in  this  phrase,  I  think, 
we  have  the  clue  we  seek.  A  man  is 
pauperized  when  the  assistance  given 
him  tends  to  reduce  his  individual  ef- 
fort For  the  present  purpose  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  this  as  a  definition. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  we  are 
considering.    Does  it  pauperize  a  man 
in  all  cases,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
to  give  his  underfed  children  a  free 
meal?    It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
freely  assumed  that  it  does,  and  that 
this  is  self-evident    To  me  it  appears 
that  no  one  can  answer  the  question 
off-hand;  that  so  far  from  being  self- 
evident  it  is  essentially  a  question  of 
evidence.    Experience  of  pauperization 
by  such  means  is  needed  to  establish 
the  position;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
experience  exists.    In  the  meantime  we 
may  consider  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  and  such  evidence  as  we  have. 
To  begin  with,  in  my  view,  this  theory 
of  wholesale  pauperization  implies  a 
libel  on  the  average  English  working- 
man.     It  implies  that,  innat;ely,  he  is 
lazy.    I  speak  from  considerable  expe- 
rience of  him,  and  I  think  the  national 
history  bears  me  out  when  I  express 
the  belief  that  innately,  he  is  ener- 
getic.   I  do  not  mean  every  day  or  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  but  that  at  aver- 
age times  and  under  average  condi- 
tions he  is  not  happy  in  idleness.    It  is 
true  that  I  know  only  the  Birmingham 
worlunan,  and  if  he  is  not  typical  I  am 
misled.    But  speaking  from  this  knowl- 
edge, I  say  confidently  that  the  consti- 
tutionally lazy  man,  the  man  whose 
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laziness  has  not  been  artificially  8ui>er- 
induced  bj  habitual  alcoholic  excess 
(for  which,  considering  the  temptations 
to  which  we  expose  him,  he  is  only  in 
a  minor  degree  accountable),  is  rare; 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
mental  picture  that  the  anti-imuperizer 
draws  is  that  of  a  man  who,  the  moment 
the  extreme  of  pressure  is  removed, 
lapses  into  idleness  and  effortlessness. 
The  portrait  is  not  drawn  from  life; 
it  is  evolved  from  consciousness.  It 
is  true  the  drunkard  will  drink,  and  at 
all  cost.  No  consideration  of  home  or 
children  will,  for  more  than  an  inter- 
val, stop  him.  Nothing  can  stop  him; 
the  disease  is  overmastering.  We  need 
not  hold  our  hand  from  feeding  chil- 
dren for  fear  of  pauperizing  men  of 
his  stamp.  He  is  hopelessly  pauper- 
ized already.  But  for  the  rest,  the 
sober,  that  is,  the  habitually  sober, 
working-men— in  at  least  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  their  only  anxiety 
is  to  get  work.  Not  purely  out  of  re- 
gard for  home  and  family,  but  because 
work  is  their  habit  and  instinct,  and 
anything  like  protracted  idleness  is  irk- 
some to  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  dozen 
cases  where  the  free  breakfasts  to  the 
children  have  made  the  father  less 
anxious  to  get  work— and  if  my  defini- 
tion is  adopted,  this  is  our  test  of 
pauperization.  I  have  talked  with  the 
teachers,  and  they  ridicule  this  idea  of 
wholesale  pauperization.  One  and  all 
say  the  same  thing,  that,  drinking 
apart,  the  men  are  always  anxious  for 
work;  In  other  words,  according  to  the 
definition,  they  are  not  pauperized. 
And  I  have  sometimes  even  thought 
it  not  altogether  extravfigant  to  imag- 
ine that  now  and  then  the  conscious- 
ness In  a  man  that  his  children  are  not 
quite  hopelessly  verging  on  starvation, 
if  not  precisely  a  stimulus  to  endeavor, 
is  at  least  an  antidote  to  despair,  the 
despair  that  leads  to  the  public-house, 
always  open  and  always  near  at  hand; 


though  perhaps  others  may  think  me 
fanciful  in  this. 

But  let  me  ask  these  opponents  of 
free  meals  a  question  that  I  have  often 
asked  myself.  If  we  really  wanted 
effectually  and  permanently  to  pauper- 
ize a  class,  how  should  we  proceed? 
Could  we  do  better,  in  order  to  effect 
our  purpose,  than  to  take  its  children, 
bring  them  up  under  conditions  of 
physical  disability,  add  semi-starvation 
to  insanitary  surroundings,  turn  them 
out  into  the  world  defective  in  body 
and  mind,  and  so  qualify  them  to  be- 
come paupers  themselves  and  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  paupers?  I 
am  persuaded  we  could  not.  And  yet 
really  kind-hearted  people— I  am  not 
doubting  they  are  that  for  a  moment- 
would  leave  all  these  things  as  they 
are,  because  they  dread  that  to  inter- 
fere would  be  to  pauperize.  What 
more  effectual  means  of  pauperization, 
I  would  ask  them,  could  they  devise 
than  the  Influences  that  exist,  and  that 
they  fear  to  counteract  and  arrest? 

In  saying  what  1  have  said  so  far, 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
opponent  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
argue  the  matter  on  general  principles. 
But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  take  this  high 
philosophical  standpoint  The  Timm 
in  an  article,  moderate  and  reasonable 
from  its  point  of  view,  commenting  on 
the  correspondence  in  its  columns,  and 
gving  a  Judgment  adverse  to  free 
meals,  made  the  remark  that  in  any 
case  the  children  were  no  worse  off 
at  school  than  they  would  be  at  home. 
I  believe,  in  the  last  resort,  one  might 
be  willing  to  stake  the  whole  case  for 
free  breakfasts  on  this  statement  be- 
ing the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  real 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  form  of  torture 
to  extract  attention  and  mental  exer- 
cise from  a  child  that  has  not  broken 
its  fast  Teachers  universally  lament 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  duty  of  in- 
flicting this  torture.    It  is  their  duty  to 
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teacb,  and  they  do  their  best  to  teach, 
but  teaching  is  impossible  tinder  the 
conditions.  As  soon  as  the  teacher's 
indlTldnal  effort  is  withdrawn  the 
heads  fall  forward,  and  the  children 
sleep.  Qui  dcrt,  dine;  sleep  is  nature's 
palliative.  It  is  sad  enough  and  bad 
enough  that  children  should  suffer 
from  inanition.  But  to  force  them 
from  their  homes,  to  force  them  to  the 
restraint  of  school,  to  force  them  to 
the  tension  of  mental  effort,  this  is 
artificially  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of 
inanition.  The  law  has  stepped  in  and 
conypelled  all  these  things;  and  all 
these  things  involve  destruction  of 
tissue,  the  very  thing  that  nature 
would  do  her  best  to  avoid,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
the  repair  of  tissue.  If  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  the  most  con- 
scientious of  public  servants,  were  less 
conscientious,  and  could  bring  them- 
selves to  let  hungry  children  sleep, 
then  the  Times  would  be  not  so  far 
wrong;  the  children  would  be  as  well 
off,  if  the  phrase  is  not  a  mockery,  at 
school  as  at  home.  But  no  medical 
man  in  the  country,  certainly  no  medi- 
cal man  after  hearing  the  accounts  I 
have  heard,  would  agree  with  the 
Times,  Much  might  be  said  in  favor 
of  leaving  children  alone  altogether; 
but  we  have  decided  against  this;  we 
have  made  education  compulsory. 
Notliing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  artifi- 
cially and  by  enactment  adding  to  the 
suffering  of  unfed  children. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  even 
to  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the 
general  principle,  and  hold  the  certain 
starvation  of  children  a  less  evil  than 
the  problematical  pauperization  of 
parents,  that  here  a  case  for  exception 
Is  made  out.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  shocking  amount  of  unmerited  xmln. 


a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  due 
wholly  to  action  we  have  taken,  due  to 
our  interference,  unasked,  between 
parent  and  child.  Surely  it  is  our  plain 
duty  to  relieve  this,  even  though  the 
process  should  involve  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  which  we  have  not  directly 
caused. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pauperization  of 
a  c^ass  l>ecause  the  objectors  are  in 
the  habit  of  so  doing;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  inappropriate  or  more  calcu- 
lated to  foster  misconception.  To 
make  this  evident  I  must  here  ask  pa- 
tience for  a  little  arltlmietic.  There 
are  In  Birmingham  96,000  children  on 
the  school  register,  and  of  these,  taking 
summer  with  winter,  an  average  of 
about  4500  require  a  free  breakfast.* 
These  children  for  obvious  reasons  tend 
to  belong  to  large  families,  a  large 
family  being  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
underfeeding.  In  a  return  from  one 
school  which  I  have  before  me,  out  of 
33  children  requiring  food  11  were 
found  to  belong  to  families  averaging 
7.7  each.  After  deducting  widows,  on 
a  liberal  estimate,  these  4500  children 
represent  at  the  most  from  1000  to 
1200  fathers.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
8,000,000  working  men;  say,  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  population;  and  this  pro- 
portion would  give  Birmingham  110,- 
000.  So  that  the  total  number  of  work- 
ing-men in  danger  of  pauperization  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  feed 
these  children  is  only  about  one  per 
cent  But  at  least  half  these  are 
drunkards  and  loafers~*'bone-lazy'*  as 
they  are  called  here— and  others  are 
ill.  All  such  it  is  impossible  to  affect 
by  the  means  in  question  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  So  that,  even  sup- 
l)oslng  we,  who  would  use  such  means. 


s  In  last  Deeunber  the  iwmaot  writer  iMoed  a 
etreolar  to  the  head-tcaoheia  In  th«  Ooancll 
Sciioola  aaklng  bow  maoj  children  each  eetlmated 
to  ba  "ondarfed  and  In  need  of  a  free  breakfast*' 


In  hla  or  ber  department.  In  wlntw.  Anawera 
were  receWed  from  266  oat  <A  268,  and  tbe  total 
flgore  arrlred  at  waa  6,012  out  of  a  popolatloo  of 
aboot  660,000. 
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succeeded  in  demoralizing  every  in- 
dividnal  w<H*klng-man  who  came  with- 
in the  sphere  of  our  baleful  influence— 
a  quite  inreposterous  assumption— we 
should  affect  the  pauperisation  of  his 
class  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
per  cent  Surely  when  the  thing  is 
seen  in  its  dimensions,  when  we  realise 
that  in  Bhrmingham,  for  instance,  for 
4500  children,  all  told,  who  on  the 
average  need  help  from  others,  91,500 
are  being  properly  cared  for  by  their 
parents,  we  see  how  little  danger  there 
is  of  pauperising  the  class  that  re- 
ceives the  gift  of  free  and  compulsory 
education. 

I  am  of  course  in  all  this  assuming 
that  Birmingham  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  country  at  large;  as,  for  all 
one  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it  may 
very  well  be.  If  so,  there  are  among 
us  something  like  half-a-million  chil- 
dren sufTering  from  semi-starvation, 
and  all  its  attendant  horrors.  I  do  not 
think,  when  the  public  has  grasped  this 
fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  attendant  horrors  are  due  to  its 
own  interference,  it  will  long  hesitate 
about  taking  action.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  withhold  at  any  rate  the  minimum 
of  food  that  these  miserable  existences 
absolutely  require;  through  the  fear, 
the  academic  fear  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  pauperizing  so  minute  a  percentage 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

And  this  brings  me  to  consider  what 
steps  are  likely  to  be  taken,  and  to 
ofTer  such  opinions  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  as  to  the  direction  they  should 
take.  That  something  will  be  done, 
I  do  not  think  even  those  who  differ 
from  me  can  doubt.  The  public  when 
once  it  has  assimilated  the  facts,  will 
not  stop  to  reason,  any  more  than  those 
who  have  already  taken  measures  to 
reduce  the  evil  have  stopped  to  reason. 
To  some  of  us  the  spectacle  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children,  in  the 
midst  of  wealth,  habitually  suffering 
hunger  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 


has  already  for  some  time  become  in- 
tolerable; and  I  venture  to  think  with 
an  approach  to  certainty  that  it  will 
shortly  be  fotmd  intolerable  by  the 
average  Bnglishman.  But,  if  I  gauge 
him  correctly,  he  wlU  not  listen  to  logic 
He  will  pay  little  regard  to  those,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  tell  him  that  free 
and  compulsory  education  logically  in- 
volves State  maintenance;  or  to  those 
other  logicians  who  try  to  frighten  him 
with  the  terrors  of  pauperization.  He 
will,  I  fancy,  after  his  manner,  be 
cheerfully  illogical;  look  the  particular 
fact  that  disturbs  him  in  the  face;  and 
do  the  least  that  he  thinks  necessary 
to  remedy  or  alleviate  it— which  is  per- 
haps, after  all,  logic  in  its  highest 
form.  That  for  the  sake  of  five  starv- 
ing children  in  a  hundred  he  will  feed 
the  other  ninety-five,  I  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment;  but  equally,  not  for  a 
moment  do  I  believe  that  he  veill  allow 
the  five  to  go  on  starving. 

I  have  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
sent  to  the  headmasters  and  mistresses, 
thirty-seven  in  all,  in  charge  of  the 
schools  where  these  breakfasts  are 
given,  a  paper  of  questions  with  the 
view  of  obtainhig  their  latest  conclu- 
sions or  impressions.  One  question 
asked  was,  **If  only  one  free  meal  were 
given  would  you,  as  a  teacher,  prefer 
that  meal  to  be  breakfast  or  dinner?" 
With  the  exception  of  two  only,  and 
these  speak  doubtfully,  all  are  unani- 
mous and  emphatic  in  favor  of  break- 
fast Many  good  reasons  are  given, 
but  I  select  three;  (1)  that  otherwise 
the  children  would  get  nothing  to  eat 
from  tea-time  overnight  till  dinner-time 
next  day,  about  seventeen  hours;  (2) 
that  the  parents,  living  literally  from 
hand  to  mouth,  often  earn  enough  dur- 
ing the  morning  to  provide  some  sort  of 
dinner;  (3)  that  all  the  heaviest  school 
work  is  done  in  the  morning.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  in  full  the 
answers  I  have  received  to  this  and 
the  other  questions;  though  they  well 
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deserve  study  by  any  one  interested 
In  the  question.  I  must  content  myself 
with  saying  that  I  have  largely  relied 
on  them,  and  that  no  view  I  have  ex- 
pressed is  at  yariance  with  them. 

I  may  now»  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
state,  very  briefly,  the  practical  con- 
clusions at  which  I  have  arrived,  or 
which  have  been  forced  upon  me. 
Three  main  aims  to  be  kept  in  view 
tnggest  themselves.  Firstly,  that  what 
It  done  should  produce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good  for  the  money 
expended;  secondly,  that  it  should  In- 
volve as  little  harm  or  risk  of  harm 
as  possible;  thirdly,  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  being  done  quickly,  and  like- 
ly to  be  done  quickly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  single  free  meal,  and  that  meal 
breakfast,  publicly  provided,  best  ful- 
fils these  conditions. 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  original  outlay  for 
plant  is,  for  breakfast,  only  about  a 
shilling  a  head.    I  have  no  direct  in- 
formation   how   this   would    compare 
with  the   outlay   for  dinners;   but   I 
judge    the    latter    would    be    vastly 
greater.     I  have  before  me  the  Free- 
dinner  accounts  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded;  and  I  find  that,  whereas  in  the 
Free-breakfast  accounts  the  outlay  for 
''Renewals,  Repairs,  and  Utensils**  is 
under  1  per  cent  of  the  outlay  on  food; 
in  the  Free-dinners  accounts  it  is  12% 
per  cent    As  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  dinner-scheme  mismanaged  in 
this  respect  It  seems  to  follow  that  the 
original  cost  of  plant  must  be   very 
macb  higher;   as  indeed   might   have 
been  expected.     I  estimate  that   the 
total  capital    outlay   for   Birmingham 
wonld  not  exceed  £300  for  breakfast. 
But  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to'  compare 
the  16  per  cent  of  dead  charges,  as 
before  quoted,  in  the  one  scheme,  with 
the  50  per  cent,  in  the  other— which, 
however,  it  is  fair  to  say,  would  be  re- 
duced to  about  40  per  cent,    if   the 
scheme   applied    to    all    Birmingham; 


whereas  the  16  per  cent  would  be 
irreducible.  At  the  root  of  this  strik- 
ing difference  is  the  fact  that  breakfast 
is  a  simpler  meal  than  dinner,  and  re- 
quires simpler  apparatus  and,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  need  for  variety, 
simpler  cookery. 

As  to  the  harm,  or  risk  of  harm,  in- 
volved, one  of  my  questions  to  the 
teachers  touched  this  point  of  pauper- 
issation.  Several,  in  answering,  volun- 
teered the  remark,  that,  whereas  to 
feed  children  outright  might  very  well 
make  a  parent  less  anxious  to  obtain 
work,  to  give  breakfast  only  made  so 
little  difference  to  the  total  housekeep- 
ing that  it  could  seldom  have  that  ef- 
fect; and  this  ai^>ears  to  me  reasona- 
ble. The  breakfast  at  home,  for  this 
class,  wonld  in  any  case  only  be  bread 
and  the  cheapest  margarine  at  4il.  per 
lb. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  condition  that  a 
scheme  should  be  such  as  can  be  carried 
out  quickly,  and  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  carried  out  quickly.  If 
I  have  expressed  myself  clearly  I  have 
made  clear  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Birmingham  breakfast  system.  I 
presume  there  are  in  other  towns  milk- 
depOts,  such  as  we  have  in  Birming- 
ham, where  milk  is  sterilised.  If  so, 
and  If,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  similar  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  with  their 
proprietors,  then  I  believe  any  town 
that  wished  to  adopt  such  a  scheme 
could  have  It  in  operation  in  a  fort- 
night from  the  time  it  came  to  a  de- 
cision. The  experience  gained  here  as 
to  minor  details  would,  of  course,  be 
at  its  service,  if  desired. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  aim  is  not 
very  high.  I  have  not  even  considered 
what  is  best  in  itself.  I  have  not  even 
formed  my  opinion  on  the  larger 
schemes  that  have  been  suggested.  I 
am  not  decided  for  or  against  sys- 
tems that  include  meals  for  children 
who  can  pay  for  them.  But  I  see  that 
all  these  things  raise  large  questions; 
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that  they  inyolve  much  discusBion  In 
and  out  of  Parliament;  and,  after  the 
discussion,  the  provision  of  extensive, 
expensive,  and  complicated  machinery. 
I  have  only  tried  to  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  average  Englishman,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  to  propose  some- 
thing within  immediate  reach.  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  public  opinion 
has  advanced  to  a  stage  that  makes 
it  certain  something  will  be  done.  I 
am  anxious  that  it  should  be  done 
quickly,  and  that  no  serious  mistake, 
such  as  might  cause  reaction,  should 
be  made.  What  has  been  done  in 
Birmingham  may  not  be,  almost  cer- 
tainly is  not,  the  best  possible;  but  it 
has  been  found  good  and  useful.  It 
might,  I  think,  quite  effectually  stop 
the  gap  while  better  things  are  under 
discussion.  It  involves  little  expendi- 
ture; and  consequently  may  be  super- 
seded without  serious  loss.  It  certain- 
ly effects  much,  even  a  large  propor- 
tion, of  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and 
may  be  recommended  as  a  safe  and 
cautious  step,  such  as  English  people 
prefer,  in  a  direction  in  which  I  believe 
they  have  decided  to  go. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  the  question  of 
ways  and  means.  There  seem  to  be 
three  x>ossible  methods  of  raising  funds; 
by  taxes,  by  local  rates,  by  voluntary 
subscription.  The  last  may  for  this 
purpose  be  dismissed  at  once  as  out  of 
the  question.  To  provide  a  decent 
breakfast  alone  would  require  in  Bir- 
mingham a  subscription  of  nearly 
£5000  a  year;  a  sum  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  by  voluntary  contribution. 
As  a  subscriber  I  have  seen  the  last 
published  accounts  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Dinners  Association.  This  charity 
has  been  in  operation  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  jrears,  and  has  had  among 
its  officers,  and  on  its  committee  and 
subscription  list,  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential people  in  the  district.    Its  total 
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list  of  subscripti<ms  and  donations  te 
under  £800,  and  even  this  indndes  £75 
contributed  by  the  teM^eiB  in  the 
Council  schools.  As  between  a  tax  and 
a  rate,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  rate;  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  a  local  rate 
necessarily  carries  with  it  local  admin- 
istration, which,  for  this  parpoae» 
would  be  best  and  cheapest  A  small 
sub-committee  of  the  Town  Council* 
with  a  single  paid  servant,  who,  be- 
sides being  able  to  keep  aceonnts^ 
could  make  himself  generally  usefuU 
on  a  salary  of  35«.  or  40a.  a  week* 
could,  on  the  lines  of  the  system  I  have 
been  describing,  administer  the  whole 
of  Birmingham;  and  a  halft>enny  rate 
would  handsomely  provide  the  funds 
required;  indeed,  three-eighths  .of  a 
penny  would  nearly  meet  the  case.  I 
am  Informed  that  probably  neither 
general  nor  local  powers  at  preaoit 
exist,  and  that  a  short  Act  would  have 
to  be  passed  enabling  the  local  author- 
ity to  raise  and  apply  such  a  rate.  A 
Bill  of  this  nature  would  be  only  per- 
missive, and,  if  regarded  as  non-con- 
tentious, might  be  passed  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Thus  it  would 
operate  more  quickly  than  a  tax;  even 
though  a  tax  once  passed  would  have 
the  advantage  over  a  rate  of  being 
universal  in  its  application.  Certainly 
many  local  authorities  would  act  at 
once,  and  I  do  not  think  the  rest  would 
long  hesitate  to  follow  their  example. 
It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  funds 
were  supplied  from  a  rate,  the  break- 
fast would  be  claimed  as  a  right,  cuid 
the  supply  would  tend  to  become  un- 
limited. I  am  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  force  of  this  objection  that  I 
would,  for  my  part,  iHrefer  that  Parlia- 
ment should  fix  an  upper  limit  to  the 
rate  permissible.  Then  I  think  things 
would  arrange  themselves  very  mucli 
as  under  the  system  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe. 

Qeorgt  Hookkam^ 


^een  Christina's  Pidures. 
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Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the 
daughter  of  the  Protestant  hero  Ousta- 
Yus  Adolphus,  is  best  known  for  hav- 
ing resigned  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  throne  of  her  father  and  the  faith 
for  which  he  died.  Most  people  also 
know  that  she  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  life  in  Rome,  and  that  dur- 
hig  a  Tisit  to  France  in  1657  she  had 
her  equerry,  the  Marquis  Monaldesco, 
brutally  put  to  death  in  the  castle  of 
Fontainebleau. 

It  is  less  generally  known  that  she 
was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  art 
of  her  time,  a  passionate  collector  and  a 
fine  Judge  and  "connalsseur."  Her  in- 
terest In  matters  of  art  was  as  varied 
as  it  was  deep.  Herself  a  good  musi- 
cian, she  kept  for  years  a  splendid  or- 
chestra and  the  be*st  singers  in  Rome. 
She  was  the  centre  of  the  theatrical 
world  In  the  Eternal  City,  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  her  protection  that 
Roman  drama  and  opera  did  not  suc- 
cumb under  the  bigoted  persecutions  of 
Innocent  the  Eleventh.  She  was  a 
dramatic  writer  of  no  mean  talent. 
She  started  excavations  in  the  hope 
of  finding  antique  statuary,  and  eagerly 
bought  what  statues  were  offered  to 
her,  as  far  as  her  means  allowed.  Un- 
fortunately sihe  had  them  restored, 
too!  And  as  for  pictures  her  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds,  not  even  those 
of  the  purse.  In  the  midst  of  great 
financial  troubles  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  the  entire  Carlo  Imperiall 
gaUery  (1667). 

That  is  what  she  practiced.  Lofty, 
duty-bound,  half-indifferent  patronage 
was  all  she  professed.  This  is  what 
she  wrote  about  it: 

Ta  Plnture,  la  sculture  et  tons  les 
autres  arts  qui  en  d6pendenrt  sont  des 
impostures  Innocentes,  qui  plalsent  et 
qui  doivent  plaire  aux  gens  d'esprlt. 


C*est  un  d^aut  ft  un  honeste  homme 
que  de  ne  les  aymer  pas,  mais  11  faut 
les  aymer  ralsonnablement 

She  was  better  than  she  made  her- 
self out  to  be  in  that  pretentious  sen- 
tence, and  she  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  Rome  as  a  "connais- 
seur*'  of  as  much  taste  as  erudition. 
The  painter  Bazziggi  used  to  say  about 
her  that  she  was  tmequalled  as  a 
Judge  and  critic  of  art,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  to  see  her  without  learn- 
ing something  from  her.  This  much 
for  the  possessor  of  the  collection;  now 
for  the  pictures  composing  it. 

It  was  not  in  her  own  country  that 
the  Swedish  Queen  had  found  her 
treasures.  Sweden  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  her  glorious  career  as  a  mili- 
tary Power,  but  she  lived  still  in  a 
state  of  heroic  simplicity  which  had  not 
yet  allowed  letters  or  art  to  flourish. 
She  was  poor,  suffering  from  the  ex- 
haustion which  her  temporary  rank  a» 
a  great  power  produced,  for  she  had 
to  keep  up  a  state  far  above  her  means. 
She  had  fostered  warriors,  but  not 
artists,  and  she  had  neither  money  nor 
wish  to  acquire  works  of  art  from 
abroad.  It  was  to  the  fortune  of  arms 
that  Christina  owed  the  collections  the 
royal  castle  of  Stockholm  contained. 
Nearly  all  her  pictures  had  come  there 
as  spoils  of  war,  part  of  the  last  but 
richest  loot  ever  taken  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War--a  spoil  of  which 
the  world  was  not  destined  to  see  the 
like  until  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

The  first  owner  of  the  Queen's  artis- 
tic wealth  had  been  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  the  Second.  History  has  not 
much  good  to  say  about  this  degenerat- 
ed scion  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Weak, 
false,  indolent,  and  melancholy  by  na- 
ture, he  further  developed  these  un- 
desirable qualities  by  what  was  then 
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considered  a  true  princely  education, 
for  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits 
at  the  dull  Court  of  his  cousin,  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain.  At  twenty  he 
became  King  of  Hungary;  four  years 
later,  in  1576,  Emperor;  and  he  at  once 
showed  himself  a  willing  tool  of  his 
former  masters.  He.  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Roman  Catholic 
reaction  which  brought  about  the 
Thhrty  Years*  War,  and  his  misgovern- 
ment  ultimately  led  to  his  being  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  hereditary  terri- 
tories to  his  brother  Matthias  (1611). 
He  died,  1612,  at  Prague,  which  city 
had  been  his  favorite  residence,  leav- 
ing a  memory  respected  by  few  of  his 
subjects,  execrated  by  many,  but 
cherished  by  artists,  antiquaries,  and 
curiosity  dealers.  For  this  bigoted  and 
unmanly  prince,  who  never  was  young, 
never  married,  and  seldom  smiled,  was 
a  passionate  collector  and  a  magnifi- 
cent patron  of  art 

It  was  in  the  spacious  halls  of  the 
Hradschln  Palace  at  Prague  that  Ru« 
dolph  the  Second  assembled  his  treas- 
ures. He  brought  thither  from  Vienna 
the  most  precious  of  the  numerous 
works  of  art  which  he  had  Inherited 
from  his  father,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian the  Second,  and  he  at  once  set 
to  wot^  to  increase  his  collections.  His 
agents  were  constantly  busy  hunting 
up  bargains  for  him.  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Flanders  were  ransacked  for  him  in 
search  of  pictures,  statues,  medals, 
coins,  trinkets.  Jewels,  and  curios  of 
every  description.  Year  after  year  the 
RuM,phini%cht  Kunst-  und  Wunderkam- 
mer  became  richer  and  more  famous, 
backed  as  it  was  by  the  resources  of 
an  imperial  purse  and  the  zeal  of  im- 
perial diplomacy  and  bureaucracy.  The 
Emperor  also  called  to  Prague  the  prin- 
cipal artists  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  gave  them  liberal 
orders.  The  sculptor  Adrian  de  Vriez, 
the  engraver  Giles  Sadeler,  and  the 
painters     Spranger,     Hoefnagel,     and 


Heinz  are  among  the  best  known  of 
the  artistic  colony  that  settled  in  the 
Bohemian  capital  at  his  bidding.  Dia- 
mond-cutters and  workers  In  rock 
crystal  were  also  in  great  demand,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  alchemists  and 
astrologers. 

The  only  happy  hours  the  Emperor 
knew  were  those  spent  in  his  museum, 
and  with  his  artistic  and  scientific 
friends.  Many  of  them  were  anything 
but  first-rate  men;  some  of  them  were 
downright  rogues  and  swindlers;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  among 
those  he  protected  and  befriended  were 
also  the  great  pioneers  of  science, 
Tycho  Brahe  and  John  Kepler.  Much 
might,  perhaps,  be  said  about  the  Em- 
peror's taste.  We  have  not  much  sym- 
pathy now  for  the  art  which  marks 
the  transition  from  the  late  Renais- 
sance to  the  Barocco  period,  but  it  was 
the  fashion  in  Rudolph  the  Second's 
time,  and  he  was  a  man  well  able  to 
understand  and  follow  the  direction  of 
taste,  but  not  competent  to  lead  the 
way  towards  a  new  one.  There  were 
also  a  good  many  copies  and  school 
pictures  among  his  "originals."  In 
some  cases  he  knew  it,  and  did  not 
care  much.  In  others  he  was  deceived, 
as  will  unfortunately  happen  even  to 
the  best  of  connaisseurs.  Many  of  the 
pictures  the  Emperor  had  ordered  him- 
self belonged  more  to  the  "wonder" 
section  of  the  collection  than  to  the 
artistic  one.  Such  were  a  set  of  rep- 
resentations of  fabulous  animals, 
dragons,  hlppogriffs,  and  the  like. 
These  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  do- 
mains of  art  and  natural  history, 
which  the  Emperor  wished  to  unite  as 
closely  as  possible.  He  had  also  plenty 
of  stuffed  birds  and  other  animals,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  curiosities  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  classify.  Where 
would  you  put,  for  instance,  a  set  of 
teeth  and  a  hand  of  a  mermaid,  or  a 
glove  made  of  human  skin?     Of  dla- 
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monds  and  emeralds  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply,  something  like  three 
tboosand  dosen,  kept  in  bowls  of  gold, 
silver,  or  crystal,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  imperial  secret  treasury 
of  Constantinople. 

A  great  many  things  were  lost,  or 
removed,  during  the  stormy  years  that 
swept  over  Prague  after  the  death  of 
Rudolph  the  Second,  but  the  great 
hulk  of  the  collections  remained  at  the 
Hradschin  until  the  very  last  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  A  Swedish  army 
was  besieging  Prague  even  while  the 
plenipotentiaries  were  already  busy 
drawing  up  the  great  treaty  of  peace 
at  Mdnster  and  OsnabrUck,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  July  1648  the 
Swedes  under  KGningsmarcfk  succeeded 
in  occupying  part  of  the  city  and  the 
EU^dschin  itself.  The  town  was 
plundered  by  the  soldiery,  but  the 
treasures  of  the  palace  were  reserved 
by  the  victorious  general  for  his  young 
Queen.  Kdnigsmarck  well  knew  the 
passionate  interest  which  Christina 
took  in  art  and  literature,  and  how 
welcome  these  truly  royal  spoils  would 
be.  He  only  feared  he  would  not  have 
time  to  send  them  safely  away  before 
peace  was  proclaimed,  and  his  fears 
were  shared  by  the  Queen,  who  sent 
pressing  orders  not  to  lose  any  time  in 
forwarding  the  collections  to  Stock- 
holnt. 

The  entrance  to  the  galleries  had  not 
been  eifected  without  resistance. 
KQnigsmarck's  soldiers  found  the 
doors  bolted  and  locked,  and  the  im- 
patient hammering  of  their  pikes 
elicited  no  response.  The  keeper,  Suse- 
bius  Miseron,  one  of  the  finest  stone- 
cutters of  his  day,  was  at  last  found 
and  brought  before  the  captain  in  com- 
mand, but  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
give  up  the  keys.  He  had  undertaken 
to  protect  what  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  and  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
Threats  were  of  no  avail.  Torture  had 
to  be  resorted  to  before  poor  faithful 


Miseron  revealed  the  hiding-place  of 
the  keys.  I  hope  there  may  be  some- 
where a  record  of  model  gallery-keep- 
ers with  Miseron's  name  in  golden 
letters  at  the  top  of  the  list 

Carpenters  and  packers  now  invaded 
the  Hradschin;  pictures  were  removed 
from  their  frames  and  rolled  together, 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  long  rows  of 
stout  boxes  filled  the  imperial  halls. 
Finally,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  November,  before  the  news  of 
peace  had  had  time  to  reach  Prague, 
a  fiotilla  of  barges  was  towed  up  the 
Elbe  northwards.  But  ice  soon 
blocked  the  river.  The  cases  were 
taken  overland  to  Wismar,  then  a 
Swedish  possession,  and  stored  there 
during  the  winter.  At  the  end  of  May 
1649  they  arrited  in  Stockholm,  and 
were  carried  up  to  the  royal  castle. 

The  young  Queen  was  anxiously 
awaiting  their  arrival.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  the  daughter  of  Oustavus 
Adolphus  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
women  of  Europe,  and  fully  merited 
the  name  of  "Pallas  of  the  North,'* 
which  her  admirers  bestowed  upon  her. 
And  she  had  neglected  no  opportunity 
to  cultivate  the  feeling  for  and  under- 
standing of  art  which  was  inborn  in 
her,  as  in  every  section  of  the  royal 
house  of  Yasa.  Until  now,  however, 
her  opportunities  had  been  few.  She 
knew  the  names  of  the  great  masters 
and  what  her  books  and  engravings 
had  told  her  about  them,  but  that  could 
not  be  much.  At  any  rate  it  was  not 
enough  for  her.  We  must  remember 
that  there  were  no  photographs  in 
1649,  nor  any  such  publications  as 
those  which  in  our  days  make  the  artis- 
tic treasures  of  the  world  the  common 
intellectual  property  of  all  lovers  of 
art.  Nor  were  the  collections  she  had 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
palace  in  Stockholm  very  rich  or  very 
interesting.  A  hundred  Dutch,  Flem- 
ish, or  German  pictures,  a  third  of 
which  were  portraits,  that  was  about 
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all  she  had  inherited  from  her  father. 
Of  sculpture  she  had  hardly  seen  any- 
thing at  all,  except  a  wooden  group  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  True,  the 
palace  possessed  a  good  many  sets  of 
Flemish  tapestries,  and  a  sfplendid  one 
from  Mortlake,  but  tapestries  could 
hardly  satisfy  a  soul  hungering  for  the 
«ight  of  masterpieces,  the  splendor  of 
which  she  could  only  divine.  Of 
Swedish  art  there  was  none,  or  at  least 
none  to  speak  of.  The  Reformation 
had  put  an  end  to  the  pictorial  decora- 
tion of  churches,  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come  architecture  was  to  be  the  only 
form  of  art  that  appealed  to  the  Swed- 
ish mind.  Military  enterprise  still  ab- 
sorbed too  much  of  the  forces  of  the 
nation. 

Let  us  fancy  Queen  Christina  im- 
l)atiently  wandering  backwards  and 
forwards  among  the  crowd  of  work- 
men unpacking  her  new  treasures.  In 
her  hands  she  might  carry  the  cata- 
logue, written  in  quaint  German  sim- 
plicity, which  Kdnigsmarck  had  sent 
her  from  Prague,  checking  ofT  pictures 
and  statues  as  they  emerged  out  of 
boxes  and  wrappings.  What  a  truly 
royal  pleasure!  And  to  hang  and  put 
up  everything  afterwards!  The  palace 
was  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  it 
all. 

There  were  about  four  hundred  and 
ninety  pictures  and  to  a  great  many  of 
them  were  appended  the  names  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Titian,  Mantegna,  Dttrer,  Leonar- 
do, Michel  Angelo,  Gio.  Bellini,  Raphael, 
Tintoretto,  Brueghel,  Matsys,  &c.;  no 
large  statues,  but  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  statuettes  of  bronze,  marble, 
and  alabaster.  There  were  also  weap- 
ons, scientific  instruments,  mirrors, 
majolica,  banners,  embroideries,  pearls, 
silver,  clocks,  manuscripts,  such  as  the 
famous  Codex  Argenteus  of  Ulfllas, 
and  the  no  less  celebrated  "Gigas  Li- 
brorum"  or  Devil's  Bible,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  living  lion.  The  transport 
of  the  latter  article  from  Prague  to 


Stockholm  had  not  been  without  Its 
troubles. 

To  catalogue  her  pictures  the  Queen 
called  in  from  France  Marquis  Raphael 
du  Fresne,  the  editor  of  the  great 
Leonardo's  works,  but  the  choice  was 
not  a  happy  one.  Du  Fresne  wrote 
down  very  conscientiously  where  the 
pictures  came  from  and  described  as 
well  as  he  could  what  they  represented, 
but  he  neglected  every  mention  of  the 
painters'  names.  Nor  had  the  inven- 
tory sent  home  by  K5nigsmarck  been 
more  explicit  To  this  regrettable 
negligence  much  of  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  regarding  the  authorship  of 
some  of  the  Queen's  pictures  is  to  be 
attributed. 

Du  Fresne's  work  was  completed  in 
1653,  four  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Prague  collections  in   Stockholm, 
and  its  termination  preceded,  alas!  only 
by  a  few  months  the  breaking  up  of 
the  collection  and  the  removal   from 
Sweden  of  the  best  part  of  the  Queen's 
art-treasures.     It  Is  well  known  that 
Christina  abdicated   in  June  1654  in 
order  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  to  settle  in  Rome.    She  car- 
ried with  her  all  the  best  belongings 
of  the  Swedish  Crown,   for  in   those 
days  little   difference   was   made   be- 
tween what  was  owned  by  the  State 
and  what  by  the  Sovereign  personally. 
Besides,    the    love    and    regard    the 
Swedes  entertained  for  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
too    great    to   allow    of   any    serious 
opposition.    Perhaps  also  the  immense 
loss  she  thus  caused  to  the  artistic  and 
scientific    development    of    her    own 
country  was  not  sufficiently  understood 
at  the  time.    The  Swedish  soil  was  not 
yet  ready  for  the  seeds  of  art    Let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  was  in  the 
palace  only  one  picture  by  a  Swede, 
and  that  probably  a  poor  one. 

Happily  for  Sweden,  the  Queen  did 
not  care  much  for  the  Dutch,  German, 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  left  the  great 
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majority  of  their  paintings  at  Stock- 
holm, where  not  a  few  of  them  are 
«till  found  in  the  National  Museum. 
She  especially  cherished  her  Italian  pic- 
tures, and  of  these  all  the  principal 
ones  followed  her  to  Rome.  They 
were,  however,  first  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  Queen  spent  the  first 
year  after  her  abdication,  and  some  of 
them  were  stored  at  Antwerp  for 
several  years,  until  Christina  had  In 
1G59  definitely  selected  her  abode  in 
the  Palazzo  Riario.  During  her  stay 
In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  Christina 
made  some  new  purchases:  among 
others,  of  some  pictures  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  ^ 

It  was  not  until  16G2  that  the  Queen's 
Roman  installation  was  completed,  but 
from  that  time  until  the  last  years  be- 
fore her  death  in  1689  she  kept  on  con- 
tinuously increasing  her  collections. 
The  largest  addition  was  her  purchase 
in  bulk  of  the  Carlo  Imperial!  collec- 
tion from  Genoa  in  1667.  There  are 
two  catalogues  of  the  pictures  extant 
from  this  period,  one  written  about 
1C77,»  the  other  shortly  after  her 
death.*  both  giving  the  names  of  the 
painters  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  unfortunately  not  mention- 
ing their  origin.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  most  important ,  one,  as  it  came 
under  ttie  eyes  of  the  Queen  herself. 
We  shall  follow  it  here. 

Cardinal  Azzolino  had  been  Christina's 
intimate  friend  and  adviser  ever  since 
her  first  arrival  in  Rome.  It  had  been  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  with  her,  and, 
what  is  less  frequent,  it  proved  to  be 
the  love  of  a  lifetime.  She  instituted 
him  by  her  will  her  universal  legatee, 
bequeathing  to  him  all  she  possessed, 
a  few  special  legacies  excepted,  and 
thus  the  famous  collections  passed,  at 
tlie  death  of  the  Queen,  to  the  Cardi- 
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nal.  Azzolino,  however,  only  survived 
his  friend  a  few  weeks,  and  at  his 
death  in  June  1689  his  nephew,  Mar- 
chese  Pompeo  Azzolino,  became  the 
owner  of  Christina's  treasures.  But  as 
he  inherited  very  little  ready  money  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  afford  to 
keep  them,  and  in  1696  he  sold  the  bulk 
of  the  collections  to  the  Prince  Don 
Livlo  Odescalchi,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  a 
nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh. 
The  price  was  123,000  scudi  (24,0001.), 
and  the  number  of  the  pictures  was 
then  240.  *  Of  these  at  least  sixty-six, 
probably  more,  had  originally  belonged 
to  Rudolph  the  Second's  gallery  in 
Prague,  and  had  been  brought  by 
Christina  from  Stockholm. 

The  day  of  rest  had  not  come  yet  for 
these  unfortunate  paintings.  In  a  few 
years  the  princely  house  of  Odescalchi 
found  itself  in  somewhat  straightened 
circumstances,  and  began  to  look  out 
for  a  buyer  of  the  Queen's  "cabinet,"  as 
art-collections  used  to  be  called  in  those 
days.  Already  in  1715  negotiations 
were  begun  with  the  Regent  of  France, 
Duke  Philip  of  Orleans,  and  after  a 
voluminous  correspondence  he  pur- 
chased, in  January  1721,  all  the  pic- 
tures, now  stated  to  be  259,  but  not  the 
statues,  tapestries,  medals,  &c.  Nine- 
teen paintings  had  thus  been  added  to 
the  collection  during  its  stay  in  the 
Palazzo  OdescalchL  The  pictures  were 
removed  from  their  frames,  cleaned, 
and  ''restored"  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  Chevalier  Poerson,  and 
finally  shipped  at  Civitit  Vecchia  in 
September  1721.  They  travelled  by 
way  of  Cette,  the  Languedoc  Canal, 
Bordeaux,  and  Nantes,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  Paris  until  the  spring  of 
1722. 

The  Regent  had  a  special  admiration 
for  Correggio,   who  had  not  hitherto 
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been  represented  in  his  £^erj,  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  acqnire  some  pieces 
of  tliis  great  master  which  originally 
led  to  his  opening  the  negotiations. 
At  one  time,  when  these  seemed  hope- 
less, he  gave  orders  to  his  agents  in 
Rome  to  limit  themselves,  if  his  (^er 
for  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  cabinet 
was  rejected,  to  an  offer  of  20,000 
livres  for  four  Correggios  and  three 
Titians.  The  Correggios  were:  Leda. 
/o  (both  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin),  Danae  (now  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery),  and  Oupid  shaping  his  Bow 
(now  in  Bridgewater  House).  This 
latter  was  in  reality  by  Parmigianino. 
The  Titians  were:  Venus  with  the  Mirror 
(now  at  Cobham  Hall),  Venus  rising 
from  the  Sea  (now  In  Bridgewater 
House),  and  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Oupid 
(now  in  Stafford  House).  The  last  pic- 
ture is  now  attributed  to  Schiavone. 
If  the  Regent's  advisers  were  not  quite 
certain  as  to  the  names  of  the  painters, 
their  taste  at  least  was  sure.  These 
pictures  were  in  fact  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  and  two  of  them  are  to  this 
day  numbered  among  the  treasures  of 
the  world.  When  the  Borghese  collec- 
tion was  purchased  by  the  Italian 
Government  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Danae  alone  was  valued  at  40,0002. 

However  beautiful  and  valuable 
these  paintings  were,  they  had  still 
one  defect  in  the  eyes  of  squeamish 
seventeenth-century  Rome.  Never  was 
the  nude,  and  especially  the  female 
nude,  more  gloriously  represented. 
Green  curtains  were  evidently  the  thing 
for  them!  Queen  Christina  would  not 
hear  of  any  such  prudery,  but  others 
were  less  liberal-minded,  and  Cardinal 
Odescalchi  had  in  fact  ordered  cur- 
tains to  be  placed  over  them.  The 
Regent,  of  course,  shared  Christina's 
ideas,  but  after  his  death  his  son,  Duke 
Louis,  returned  to  the  Roman  view  of 
the  nudity  question.  The  poor  pictures 
bad  once  more  to  submit  to  curtains. 
Worse  still,   some,   among  others  the 


Leda,  were  badly  mutilated  and  objec- 
tionable parts  cut  out! 

With  the  exception  of  this  little  in- 
terlude the  Queen's  pictures  enjoyed 
seventy  years'  rest  in  the  halls  of  the 
Palais  Royal.    But  in  1792  their  wan- 
derings began  again.    The  then  Duke 
of     Orleans,     the     famous     Philippe 
Egalit^,  needed  money.     His  pictures 
were    sold    in   two   great    lots.     The 
French  and  Italian  ones  were  disposed 
of  for  750,000  livres  to  a  banker,  who 
resold    them    shortly    afterwards    for 
900,000  livres  to  a  certain  Laborde  de 
M^eviUe.     This  gentleman  soon  had 
to  leave  France  and  seek  a  refuge  in 
Loudon,  whither  he  also  brought  his 
newly  acquired  collection.     After  the 
death  of  Laborde   the  pictures  were 
bought  for  43,0001.  by  an  association 
of  three  EInglish  noblemen,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  Barl  (3ower.     An  exhibition 
of    the   paintings    was    then   decided 
upon.      It    commenced    in    December 
1798  in  the  rooms  belonging  to   Mr. 
Bryan,  an  art  dealer,  in  Pall  Mall  and 
at   the   Lyceum,   and   lasted   for   six 
months.       The  three  buyers  had   re- 
served  for   themselves   a   number   of 
pictures,  valued  at  39,000  guineas;  of 
the  remainder  part  were  sold  during 
the  exhibition  for  31,000  guineas,  and 
the  last  ones  w*ere  finally  disposed  of 
in  1800  by  public  auction  A  Messrs. 
Peter   Coxe,    Burrell   &   Foster's   for 
about  10,0002.     The   Dutch,    Flemish, 
and  German  pictures  of  the  Orleans 
Gallery  were  also  disposed  of  in  1792 
to  English  buyers  represented  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Slade,  and  were  exhibited  and 
sold  in  London  some  time  afterwards. 

Thus  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  final  dispersion 
of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  the  Second's 
and  Queen  Christina's  pictures.  About 
eighty  of  the  latter  are  believed  to  be 
still  in  England  in  the  hands  of  various 
owners. 

The  National  Gallery  has  nine  paint- 
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Ings  which  have  belonged  to  the  Queen. 
The  four  large  Paolo  Veroneses,  Vn- 
faithfulneaa,  8oom,  Respect,  and  Happy 
VuUm,  which  are  now  hanging  In  the 
grand  hall  under  the  cupola,  were  In  the 
Palazzo  Rlario  placed  on  the  celling  of 
the  Queen's  great  audience-room,  which 
in  our  days  has  become  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Accedemla  del  LlnceL  They 
had  i^aln  gilt  f  nunes*  and  around  them 
there  was  stretched  painted  canvas 
showing  a  rich  ornamentation  in 
grisaille  enlivened  by  gliding.  I  cannot 
help  thlnklDg  that  In  these  surround- 
ings they  appeared  more  to  their  ad- 
vantage than  they  do  now  in  their 
showy  frames  of  the  late  Victorian 
period  and  of  nondescript  style.  And  It 
Is  certainly  a  mistake  to  exhibit  hang- 
ing on  a  wall  paintings  intended  for 
ceilings.  The  fbreshortenlngs  then  be- 
come pujullng.  This  explains  why  the 
otherwise  most  excellent  catalogue  of 
the  National  Gallery  describes  the  two 
young  women  In  8cwm  as  "seated  hand 
in  hand,"  while  In  fact  they  are  walk- 
ing away.  The  catalogues  of  the  Em- 
peror Rudolph  and  of  Queen  Christina 
had  no  names  for  these  allegorical 
groups,  but  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of 
the  year  1721  the  Happy  Union  was 
described  as  Abu$tdance  croumiHg  Peace, 
The  present  names  were  given  to  the 
paintings  Id  the  Orleans  Gallery.  They 
are  certainly  not  very  happy,  but  they 
are  short,  and  people  are  rather  lai^ 
about  finding  out  the  meaning  of  alle- 
gories. Therefore  the  names  are  like- 
ly to  stay. 

The  audience-room  of  the  Palazzo 
Riarlo  contained  forty-two  more  pic- 
tures, of  which  seventeen  bore  the 
name  of  Titian,  while  eight  were  as- 
cribed to  Paolo  Veronese,  and  three  to 
Corregglo.  Among  the  forty-two  were 
Titian's  Venue  rising  Irwn  the  Sea  and 
The  Three  Ages  now  In  Brldgewater 
House,  his  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Mercury 
(Stafford  House),  and  his  VEsclatonne 
(Cook  Collection,  Richmond).     Of  the 
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eight  Veroneses  six  are  now  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  hangs,  as  it  did  200 
years  ago,  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  ceiling  pictures.  It  is  the  little 
sketch  of  the  Rape  of  Europa,  now 
placed  under  Respect;  in  a  rather  bad 
light,  I  regret  to  say. 

Another  of  the  Queen's  pictures  is 
placed  under  Respect,  It  Is  the  Death 
of  Peter  the  Martyr,  now  ascribed  to 
Carianl  after  having  long  borne  the 
glorious  name  of  Giorglone.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  great  picture,  and  it  is  a 
mystery  how  It  can  ever  have  passed 
as  a  work  of  the  follow-pupU  and  rival 
of  Titian. 

Queen    Christina    Is    also   indirectly^ 
connected  with  the  splendid  Corregglo- 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Mercury  in- 
structing Cupid  in  the  Presence  of  VenuSr 
for  she  owned  a  copy  of  it,  which  came* 
to  London  with  the  Orleans  collection^ 
and  was  again  sold  in  Paris  in  1832  at 
the  Errard  sale.    I  should  hardly  thinlc 
it  worth  while  to  mention  this  were 
it  not  that  a  certain  mystery  is  con- 
nected with  this  copy.    It  so  happened 
that    in    the    year    160S    Johan    von 
Aachen,  one  of  Rudolph  the  Second's 
painters,  saw  some  copies  executed  in 
Mantua  by  Rubens,  who  was  then  in 
the  service  of  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga. 
Von  Aachen  praised  them  so  highly  to 
his  sovereign  that  the  Emperor  begged 
the  duke  to  let  him  have  reproductions 
by  Rubens  of  all  the  Correggios  which 
were  then  at  Mantua.    This  was  done, 
and  the  copies  were  sent  to  Prague.  • 
One  of  them   was  the   Mercury   and 
Cupid,     We  might  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Queen's  copy  was  by  Rubens^ 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
talD  that  It  came  from  Prague.     She 
may  have  bought  it  later  during  her 
stay  in  Italy.    In  one  of  the  Queen's 
catalogues  the  Venus  in  the  picture  is 
simply  described  as  a  "woman  with 
wings.*' 

•SmUe   Mtohel,    '*RiibeiHr*    (Londoo,    1890).  I. 
108. 
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Two    other    Corregglos,    Groups    of 
Heads,  apparently  part  of  It  choir  of 
angels,  are  kept  in  the  basement  of  the 
National  Gallery.    They  had  belonged 
to   the   Qneen,   but  I   could   not   say 
-whether  they  came   from   Prague  or 
'were  purchased  in  Italy.    Their  dam« 
•aged  state  also  renders  It  difficult  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  hand  to 
which    they   ought   to   be   attributed. 
They  reproduce  parts   of  Ck>rreggio*s 
frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral 
<at  Parma,  but  are  they  sketches  made 
before    or    copies     made    after    the 
frescoes?    I  do  not  pretend  to  answer 
the    question,    but    at    any    rate    the 
groups  seem  to  deserve  a  better  treat- 
ment than  is  now  bestowed  upon  them. 
Rinaldo  Mantovano  is  at  the  present 
date  said   to  be  the  author  of  four 
compositions  in  the  National  Gallery 
(Nos.  643  and  644)   (representing  The 
Capture  of  Carthagena,  The  Continence  of 
Scipio,   The  Rape  of  the  SaMnes,  and 
The  Reconciliation  between  the  Romans 
and  the  SaUnes.    In  the  Queen's  col- 
lection these  x>aintings,   then  still  on 
ivood,  now  on  canvas,  bore  the  name 
of  Rinaldo's  master,   Giulio  Romano. 
They  are  evidently  sketches  meant  to 
be  carried  out  in  larger  dimensions  for 
the  decoration  of  a  room,   and  their 
artistic  value  is  but   small,   whether 
they  are  by  the  pupil  or  by  tlie  master. 
Brldgewater  House  has  become  the 
home  of  no  less  than  thirteen  of  Queen 
Christina's  pictures.    The  best  known 
of  these  is  perhaps  Raphael's  Madonna 
del  Passegpio  or  La  Belle  Tierge,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  standing  with  the 
Infant  Saviour  and   St.   John  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  while 
St.   Joseph   is   walking  away   in   the 
background.    This  famous  picture  has 
been    much    discussied    and    written 
flbout;  it  now  hangs  in  the  sitting-room 
of  the  stately  palace  of  the  EUesmeres, 
together  with  the  Brldgewater  Madonna 


and  La  Vierge  au  Palmier;  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  known,  not  only 
about  its  early  history,  but  also  about 
its  authorship.    It  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  was  originally  painted  for  the 
I>uke  of  Urbino,  and  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  it  afterwards  came  to  Spain, 
and  probably  into   the  possession  of 
Philip  the  Second.     What  is  less  cer- 
tain is  how  it  found  its  way  to  Queen 
Christina's  gallery.   The  accepted  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  was  given  by  Philip  the 
Second   to  Rudolph   the  Second,    and 
taken  by  the  Swedes  at  the  sacking  of 
Prague.     Another,    more    improbable, 
version  is  that  It  was  given  by  Philip 
the  Third  to  Gustavns  Adolphus.    Un- 
fortunately,   the    catalogues     of    the 
Prague  and  Stockholm  collections  do 
not  supply  us  with  any  means  of  iden- 
tifying  it   with   any   of   the   pictures 
known  to  have  belonged  either  to  the 
Emperor  or  to  the  Swedish  King.    It  is 
true  that  a  catalogue  of  the  Prague 
Gallery  of  1621  *  speaks  of  Bin  fumemes 
Stuck   von  Rafael   te   UHHn    (No.    19), 
which  might  mean  our  Madonna;  but 
the  indication  is  too  vague  for  any- 
thing  but   guesswork.     What   we  do 
know  is  that  the  picture  appears  for 
the  first  time  fully  described  in  the 
Queen's    inventory    of    (about)    1677. 
This  catalogue,  which  she  had  herself 
seen,  expressly  mentions  that  the  pic- 
ture was  given  to  her  by  the  King  of 
Spain.     We    further    know    that   the 
Queen   received   many   valuable   gifts 
from  Philip  the  Fourth  during  her  stay 
(1654-55)    in    Antwerp    and    Brussels, 
where  she  was  living  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Spanish  king  previous 
to  her  conversion  and  departure  for 
Rome.     During  the  following  twenty 
years  her  relations  with  Spain  weie 
instead  rather  strained,  and  her  papers 
mention  no  exchange  of  presents  with 
the  Court  of  Madrid.    It  Is  also  known 
that  during  these  same  years  1664-95 


•Prlot«d  hf  O.   OiubMi  tn    **KcjMr  Rudolf 
U.*«    Koostkaminaz*,*'    and    In    *'Beriolite    QHd 
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several  pictures  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  collection  were  bought 
by  or  for  Christina.  And  in  the  cata- 
logue^ of  that  collection  we  find  the 
following  mention  (146|113): 

No.  2,  Raphael.  Une  autre  ditto  de 
N.D..  N.  Seigneur  et  S.  Jean  dans  un 
paysage.  EUe  a  une  hauteur  4  pleds  et 
one  longueur  2  pleds  10  pouces. 

Brian  Fairfax's  printed  translation  of 
the  catalogue  describes  the  picture  as 
'the  Virgin  Mary,  Christ,  and  St  John 
in  a  landskip."  The  measures  are  re- 
peated. 

Now  these  measurements  are  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  the  Bridge- 
water  picture,  but  the  indications  of 
seventeenth-century  catalogues  in  this 
respect  are,  unfortunately,  not  always 
to  be  relied  on,  especially  as  it  is  sel- 
<}om  mentioned  whether  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  within  or  without  the 
frame.  In  the  present  case  the  dif- 
ference may  be  accounted  for  if  the 
frame  was  included  by  the  compiler  of 
the  Buckingham  catalogue,  which,  it  is 
well  to  note,  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten after  the  dispersion  of  the  pictures. 

From  this  we  may  be  allowed  to 
offer  as  a  conjecture  that  the  Bridge- 
water  picture  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  collection 
at  York  House,  and  that  it  was  bought 
in  1654-55  in  tlie  Netherlands  for  the 
King  of  Spain  in  order  to  be  presented 
on  his  behalf  to  Queen  Christina.  It 
was  considered  by  the  Queen  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  her  gallery,  and  she  would 
certainly  have  laughed  to  scorn  any 
suggestion  that  its  authenticity  might 
be  open  to  doubt 

But  then  Queen  Christina  did  not 
foresee  to  what  heights  the  art-critl- 

*  '*PlBtvw  •€  0«oc|«  VUUtn.  Dak*  of  Bnoklof . 
bam,"  BHtlHi  MuMom  MS.  17010»  Plat  crorUl. 
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cism  of  the  present  day  was  destined 
to  rise.  In  her  time  a  picture  did  not 
•require  so  many  credentials.  If  a  king 
made  a  present  to  a  queen  of  a 
Raphael,  it  was  a  Raphael,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  We  are  a  little  more 
particular  now,  and  before  recognizing 
a  work  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  old,  we  want  to  have  satis- 
factory answers  to  a  great  many  ques- 
tions. Modem  criticism  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  on  Raphaels,  and  specialists 
will  remember  how  nine  years  ago  an 
Austrian  8avant  *  boldly  ascribed  a  good 
half  of  the  works  of  the  Urbinate, 
among  others  the  famous  South  Ken- 
sington cartoons,  to  the  most  insipid 
of  his  scholars,  Gio.  Francesco  Penni, 
generally  known  as  il  Fattore,  The 
Madonna  del  Pasaegffio  was  among  those 
that  thus  fell  to  Pennl's  lot  but  it  is 
only  just  to  add  that  older  critics  had 
already  expressed  their  doubt.  Waag- 
en,  *  for  instance,  could  "not  agree  that 
it  is  really  by  the  hand  of  the  master.*' 
As  his  objections  are  largely  founded 
on  the  color  and  execution,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  quote  what  the  Chevalier 
Poerson,  Chief  of  the  French  Academy 
in  Rome,  wrote  to  the  Regent's  repre- 
sentative. Cardinal  Gualtiero.  while  be 
was  superintending  the  cleaning  and 
'^restauration"  of  the  Queen's  pictures 
previous  to  their  being  shipped  to 
France: " 

J'auray  I'honneur  de  luy  dire  que  la 
belle  vierge  de  RaphaCl  est  entidrement 
r^tablie  avec  une  adresse  et  une  intelli- 
gence qui  n'a  point  de  pareille.  J'y  ai 
toujours  assists  sans  manquer  un  in- 
stant, et  nous  continuous  de  travalller 
nu  reste. 

To  those  who  know  what  an  **entire 
re-establishment"    at    the    hands    of 

bj  Bufeoe  Mflnts  la  th%  **Ath«MMim,**  Joly  11, 
1890,  No.  8S86. 

•  **TreMtiret  of  Art  la  Great  Britala*'  (London, 
1854),  II.  28. 
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eighteenth-century  workers  means,  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  present  state  of 
the  color  and  of  the  execution  cannot 
allow  us  to  Judge  of  the  original  state 
of  the  picture.  It  certainly  cannot 
allow  us  to  ascribe  it  to  Penni  rather 
than  to  Raphael. 

Less  discussed,  but  more  important, 
are  the  two  Titians— Fc»ti«  rMng  from 
the  Sea  and  The  Ages  of  Human  Life— 
both  once  placed  in  the  great  audience- 
room  of  the  Palazzo  Rlario.  The  Agee 
belongs  to  the  great  Yenetlan*s  earlier 
period,  the  Venua  to  his  period  of 
glorious  maturity,  and  they  both  still 
are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
reckoned  among  his  best  productions. 
The  figure  of  Venus  is  perhaps  not  free 
from  a  certain  sensuousness  in  its  ful- 
ness of  form,  but  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  grace  of  the  attitude  have 
an  irresistible  charm;  and  in  The  Ages 
of  H'uman  Life  the  master  gives  us  a 
scene  of  idyllic  poetry  which  has  only 
been  rivalled  in  his  own  time  by 
Giorglone,  and  in  ours  by  B^cklin. 

Both  pictures,  especially  the  Venue, 
have  suffered  not  a  little  from  well- 
meant  renovation.  In  the  Queen's  time 
they  had  the  advantage  of  being  seen 
in  plain  gilt  frames.  Let  us  hope  that 
privilege  may  some  day  be  restored  to 
them. 

Paolo  Veronese's  Venua  bewailing  the 
Death  of  Adonis  came  from  Prague,  and 
was  in  Christina's  palace  hung  in  the 
audience-room  together  with  six  others 
of  the  same  master,  under  the  great 
plafonds  which  are  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  effect  of  that  series  must 
have  been  very  great,  but  in  its  present 
place  in  the  BHdgewater  House  gallery 
the  picture  is  not  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage, isolated  as  it  is  from  its  proper 
surroundings. 

Gorreggio's  Vierge  au  Panier,  of  which 
the  original  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
is  represented  at  Bridgewater  House 
by  an  excellent  copy  or  duplicate.  It 
was  acquired  by  Christina  in  Italy,  and 


was  considered  by  her,  and  during  its 
stay  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  as  an 
original 

Parmigianino's  Cupid  shaping  his  Bow 
has  long  been  considered  an  original. 
It  is,  however,  now  known  that  the 
faithful  keeper  of  the  Prague  Gallery, 
Eusebius  Miseron,  had  some  of  the 
best  pictures,  among  them  Parmigian- 
ino's Cupid,  sent  away  to  Vienna,  be- 
fore the  city  was  invested  by  the 
Swedes.  A  copy,  said  to  be  executed 
by  Rudolph  the  Second's  favorite 
painter,  Joseph  Heinz,  was  left  behind, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kdnigsmarck. 
In  Christina's  catalogues  it  is  at- 
tributed to  Parmigianino,  but  at  one 
time,  during  the  stay  of  the  picture  in 
the  Odescalchi  collection,  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Correggio,  and  it  was  offered 
as  such  to  the  Regent.  In  its  present 
state  Heinz's  copy  is  certainly  superior 
to  the  original  in  Vienna.  The  sar- 
castic glance  with  which  Cupid  seems 
to  look  on  the  spectator  recalls  to  the 
mind  the  famous  verse  of  Voltaire: 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  void  ton  maltre, 
II  I'est,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  6tre. 

It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  know 
that  in  one  of  the  Queen's  catalogues 
this  Cupid  is  described  as  "a  naked 
women  seen  from  behind." 

Another  splendid  picture  is  Annibale 
Caracci's  Danae,  It  belonged  at  one 
time  to  the  Pamfili  family,  and  was 
then  placed  in  their  magnificent  sum- 
mer-house on  the  Janiculus,  Vigna  dl 
Belrespiro,  now  Villa  Doria  PamfllL 
It  was  given  to  the  Queen  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  first  visit  to  the  villa.  In 
February  1666,  by  Don  CamUlo  Pamfili, 
Prince  of  Rossano,  husband  of  the 
beautiful  and  famous  Olimpia  Aldo- 
brandini.  During  its  stay  in  the 
Palazzo  Riario  it  was  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  charm  of 
Gorreggio's  Donae,^  but  now  that  it 
has  escaped  that  dangerous  proximity 
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Its  powerfiil  design  and  rich  coloring 
might  be  more  appreciated,  \t  onljr  it 
enjoyed  a  better  light 

The  Portrait  of  a  Doge  in  the  State 
drawing-room  was  acquired  by  the 
Qneen  in  Borne  as  a  work  of  Pahna 
Vecchla  This  attribution  is,  however, 
not  supported  by  any  evidence,  and  few 
modem  critics  woald  recognize  in  it  the 
hand  of  Palma. 

Another  portrait  of  A  Cfmtleman  ioUh 
a  Book,  by  Tintoretto,  came  to  the 
Queen  from  the  Buckingham  collection, 
in  the  catalogue  of  which  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "No.  7.  Tlntoret:  Le  por- 
trait d*un  homme  assis,  haut  4  pieds, 
large  8.**  The  colors  have  now  dark- 
ened too  much  to  Judge  of  its  original 
state. 

The  Christ  before  Pilate  of  Andrea 
Scbiavone,  the  Holy  Family  of  Paris 
Bordone,  and  the  Christ  at  Emmaue  by 
Searsellino  have  also  belonged  to  the 
Queen.  The  latter  came  from  Rudolph 
the  Second's  collection,  while  the  two 
former  were  acquired  in  Italy.  Bor- 
done's  picture  was  ascribed  to  Por- 
denone  in  the  Queen's  catalogue,  and 
to  Giorgione  at  the  time  of  the  Regent's 
purchase.  It  was  sold  in  London  in 
1796  under  the  name  illustrious  name, 
to  which  it  certainly  is  not  entitled. 
Whether  the  present  ascription  is  the 
light  one  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Gerard  Dou*s 
magnificent  Fiddler  for  a  few  years 
graced  the  Queen's  collection  at  Stock- 
holm. It  was  bought  for  her  from  Don, 
together  with  eight  others  of  his  best 
pieces,  by  Christina's  minister-resident 
at  the  Hague,  Pieter  Spiering,  but  the 
Queen  returned  them  all  to  Spiering 
before  her  departure  for  Rome  in  1654. 
And  now  let  us  cross  over  to  Staf- 
ford House.  The  Venue,  Mercury,  and 
Cmpid  of  Andrea  Schlavone  came  to 
the  Queen  from  Prague  under  the  name 
of  Titian,  which  modem  critics  will 
not  allow  it  to  retain.  Cupid  is  charm- 
^Sly  painted,  and  the  figure  of  Mer- 


cury has  both  vigor  and  grace,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  the  same  about 
Venus.  The  head  is  especially  weak, 
and  there  is  certainly  nothing  of  Titian 
about  it.  It  is  nevertheless  an  agreea- 
ble picture,  which  would  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  if  it  were  hung  a  little 
lower. 

The  Mule^river  of  Correggto  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  stories  that  have 
been  circulated  about  it  than  for  its 
beauty.     It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
painted  by  Correggio  to  pay  a   debt 
which  he  had  run  up  with  the  ke^er 
of  an  inn  on  the  Via  Flaminia  outside 
Rome;   also  that  it   was   used   as  a 
shuttw  or  blind  for  a  window  in  the 
royal    stables   at   Stockholm.     Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  equally  uncertain  whether 
Correggio   really   painted   the   picture 
or  whether  It  ever  was  in  Stockholm. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  the  Queen  ac« 
quired  it  in  Italy.    Her  catalogue  men- 
tions it  as  a  Correggio,  but  if  it  is  one 
it  certainly  is  a  bad  one.    A  small  pic- 
ture,   representing  the   martyrdom   of 
St  Bartholomew,  is  now  ascribed  to 
Agostino  Caracci.     It  came  originally 
from  Prague,  and  when  in  the  Queen's 
possession  went  under  the  name  of 
Guido  Reni,  while  during  its  stay  in 
the   Odescalchl   collection  it   was  as- 
cribed  to  Lodovico   Caracci.     Of  the 
latter  there  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  which  the 
Queen  had  acquired  in  Italy.    It  then 
bore  Annibale  Caracci's  name,  and  was 
described  in  the  Odescalchl  catalogue 
as  of  "incomparable  beauty."     Troe, 
that  catalogue  was  compiled  in  view 
of  a  sale. 

Sir  Frederick  Cook's  gallery  in  Rich- 
mond gives  its  splendid  hospitality  to 
one  of  the  gems  of  Rudolph  the  Sec- 
ond's and  Christina's  collections^ 
Titian's  famous  VEaclavonne.  It  is 
now  generally  presumed  to  be  a  por- 
trait of  Laura  de'  Dianti,  the  beloved 
mistress  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  At  Prague  it  was  called  "a 
Turkish  woman,"  probably  on  account 
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of  the  head-dress,  while  in  Rome  it  be* 
came    known    as    "la    Schlavona**— n 
name  it  Is  likely  to  retain.    There  arc 
several  copies  in  existence,   the  best 
known  in  the  museum  at  Modena,  and 
hypercritical    Judges    have    not    been 
wanting  who  have  declared  the  Rich- 
mond picture  also  to  be  a  copy—- after 
a   lost   original.     It   has,   however,   a 
broadness  of  touch  which  Is  scarcely 
ever  found   In  a  copy,   and  a   trans- 
parency in  the  shadows  which  seems  to 
mark  it  as  the  handiwork  of  Titian 
himself.    The  picture  has  suffered  some 
slight  damage  during  Its  Journeys,  but 
it   still  remains  a   thing   of  Joy   and 
beauty.    It  has,  besides,  the  advantage 
of   being  more   appropriately  framed. 
Queen    Christina   has   also   been    the 
owner  of  Veronese's  Man  between  Virtue 
and  Vice,  of  which  Sir  F.   Cook  and 
Lord  Francis  Hope,  at  Deepdene»  have 
each  a  reproduction.     Which  of  these 
two  Is  the  Queen's  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain. 

The  picture  gallery  of  the  Earl  of 
Damley  at  Cobham  Hall  contains  two 
of  the  Queen's  old  pictures.  A  copy 
of  Vetiu8  at  the  Mirror,  by  Titian,  the 
original  of  which  Is  in  the  Hermitage, 
came  from  Prague.  The  Tomyria  of 
Rubens  was  acquired  by  the  Queen 
later,  perhaps  during  her  stay  in  the 
Netherlands.  Four  other  pictures  of 
the  Queen's— Pordenone's  Milon  of 
Crotan  and  Hercules  and  AcJielous,  and 
Ribeira's  Heraditus  and  Democritua— 
have  been  sold  from  Cobham  Hall,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  their 
whereabouts. 

There  are  still  about  forty  pictures 
from  the  Queen's  gallery  which  were 
last  sold  in  England  and  are  still  be- 
lieved to  be  here.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  are  Palma  Vecchlo's 
Venus  and  Cupid,  Titian's  Venus  at^  a 
Lute-player,  Veronese's  Mercury  and 
Herse,  now  in  the  Fitzwllliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Leda, 
Veronese's  Mars  and  Venus,  now  at  Mr. 


Wertheimer's,  and  Rubens's  Venue  re- 
turning from  the  Chase,  Venus  u>eeping 
over    Adonis,     and     Ganymedes.      The 
others  are  not  particularly  Interesting. 
Palma's    Venus  and  Cupid  Is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Queen's  pictures.     It 
was  called  In  her  catalogue  an  opera 
assai  hdla,  and  it  well  deserves  that 
name.    There  is  a  quiet  majestic  grace 
about  the  figure  of  the  goddess  and  a 
charming    naivete    In    that   of    Cupid, 
eagerly  stretching  forth  his  hand  for 
the  arrow   his  mother  is  giving  him. 
The  coloring  is  rich  and  harmonious, 
the  modelling  of  the  fiesh  exquisite,  al- 
though obtained  by  the  simplest  means, 
and  the  background  shows  a  delightful 
piece  of  landscape.     The  foliage  and 
fiowers    of    the    foreground    are    the 
weakest  part  of  the  picture  and  show 
traces   of  repainting.     Otherwise  the 
state  of  preservation  is  perfect.    This 
truly     magnificent    specimen    of    the 
Venetian   school   came   to   the   Queen 
from  Rudolph  the  Second's  collection. 
Titian's  Venus  has  suffered  much  from 
repainting  and  restoration,  and  In  its 
present    state    certainly    differs    very 
much  from  what  it  looked  like  when  it 
left  the  master's  atelier;  that  is  to  say, 
If  it  ever  was  there.     There  are  two 
similar  pictures  by  Titian  In  Madrid 
and  In  the  Ufflsi,  and  one  In  Dresden, 
which  is  now  recognized  to  be  a  copy 
by  some  Flemish  artist    Whether  the 
Fitzwllliam  replica  is  a  school-picture 
or    simply   a   copy   I    must   leave   to 
specialists  to  decide.    I  should  not  be 
surprised   if  they  ended  by  deciding 
to  ascribe  it  to  some  of  the  Flemish 
or    German   artists   that   worked    for 
Rudolph    the    Second.     I    must    add, 
however,  that  the  Queen's  catalogue 
mentions  that  the  head  of  Venus  was 
painted  by  Paul  Veronese. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Veronese's  Mer- 
cury and  Herse,  as  it  Is  signed— rather 
a  rare  occurrence,  by  the  way— and 
has  the  characteristic  fine  silvery  tone» 
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whldi  copyists  have  found  so  difficult 
to  imitate.  The  favorite  term  of  the 
modern  critic,  "school  picture/*  will 
probably,  nevertheless,  be  applied  to  it 
by  some;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Veronese,  who  generally  neglected 
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to  sign  his  works,  should  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  affix  his  name  to  a 
mere  school  picture.  The  frame,  un- 
fortunately, covers  a  little  of  the  can- 
vas; otherwise  the  state  of  the  picture 
is  excellent. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 
TH£     CHRISTMAS    DSCORATIONS. 


I. 

The   Rev.   Lawrence  Lidbetter  to  his 
curate  the  Rev.  Arthur  Starling. 

Dear  Starling,— I  am  sorry  to  appear 
to  be  running  away  at  this  busy  sea- 
son, but  a  sudden  call  to  London  on 
business  leaves  me  no  alternative.  1 
shall  be  back  on  Christmas  Eve  for 
certain,  perhaps  before.  You  must  keep 
an  eye  on  the  decorations,  and  see  that 
none  of  our  helpers  get  out  of  hand. 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  Miss  Green. 

Yours,  L.  L. 

IL 

Mrs.  OUbbom  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Lidbetter. 

Dear  Rector,— I  think  we  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  which  we  were  talk- 
ing of— Mr.  Lulham's  red  hair  and  the 
discord  it  would  make  with  the  crim- 
son decorations.  Maggie  and  Popsy 
and  I  have  been  working  like  slaves. 
and  have  put  up  a  beautiful  and  effect- 
ual screen  of  evergreen  which  com- 
pletely obliterates  'the  key-board  and 
organist  I  think  you  will  be  delighted. 
Mr.  Starling  approves  most  cordially. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mary  Cllbborn. 

III. 

Miss  Pitt  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lidbetter,— We  are  all 
so  sorry  you  have  been  called  away,  a 


strong  guiding  hand  being  never  more 
needed.  You  will  remember  that  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  have  sole 
charge  of  the  memorial  window  to 
Colonel  Soper— we  settled  It  Just  out- 
side the  Post  Office  on  the  morning 
that  poor  Blades  was  kicked  by  the 
Doctor's  pony.  Well,  Miss  Lockie  now 
says  that  Colonel  Soper's  window  be- 
longs to  her,  and  she  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do  anything.  I  must 
Implore  you  to  write  to  her  putting  it 
right,  or  the  decorations  will  be  ruined. 
Mr.  Starling  Is  kind,  but  quite  useless. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Virginia  Pitt. 

IV. 

Miss  Lockie  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lidbetter,— I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  trouble  you  in  your  en- 
forced rest,  but  the  interests  of  the 
church  must  not  be  neglected,  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  Miss  Pitt  not  only 
insists  that  the  decoration  of  Colonel 
Soper's  window  was  entrusted  to  her, 
but  prevents  me  carrying  it  out  If 
you  recollect.  It  was  during  tea  at  Mrs. 
Millstone's  that  It  was  arranged  that 
I  should  be  responsible  for  this  win- 
dow. A  telegram  to  Miss  Pitt  would 
put  the  matter  right  at  once.  Dear  Mr. 
Starling  is  always  so  nice,  but  he  dot^s 
so  lack  flrqiness. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Mabel  Lockie. 
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V. 

Mrs.  St.  John  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Lidbetter. 

Dear  Eector,— I  wish  yoa  would  let 
Miss  Green  have  a  line  about  the  dec- 
oration of  the  pulpit.  It  is  no  use  any 
of  us  saying  anything  to  her  since  she 
went  to  the  Slade  School  and  acquired 
artistic  notions,  but  a  word  from  you 
would  work  wonders.  What  we  all  feel 
is  that  the  pulpit  should  be  bright  and 
gay,  with  some  cheerful  texts  on  it,  a 
suitable  setting  for  you  and  your  help- 
ful Christmas  sermon,  but  Miss  Green's 
idea  is  to  drape  it  entirely  in  black 
muslin  and  purple,  like  a  lying  in  state. 
One  can  do  wonders  with  a  little  cotton 
wool  and  a  few  yards  of  Turkey  twill, 
but  she  will  not  understand  this.  How 
with  all  her  nowoea\u  art  ideas  she  got 
permission  to  decorate  the  pulpit  at 
all  I  cannot  think,  but  there  it  is,  and 
the  sooner  she  is  stopped  the  better. 

» 

Poor  Mr.  Starling  drops  all  the  hints 
he  can,  but  she  disregards  them  all. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charlotte  St  John. 

VI. 

Miss  Olive  Green  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Lidbetter. 

Dear  Mr.  Lidbetter,— I  am  sure  you 
will  like  the  pulpit.  I  am  giving  it 
the  most  careful  thought,  and  there  is 
every  promise  of  a  scheme  of  austere 
beauty,  grave  and  solemn  and  yet  Just 
touched  with  a  note  of  happier  fulfil- 
ment. For  the  most  part  you  will  find 
the  decorations  quite  conventional-- 
holly  and  evergreens,  the  old  terrible 
cotton-wool  snow  on  crimson  back- 
ground. But  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
experience  a  thrill  of  satisfied  surprise 
when  your  eyes  alight  upon  the  simple 
gravity  of  the  pulpit's  drapery  and  its 
flowing  sensuous  lines.  It  Is  so  kind 
of  you  to  give  me  this  opportunity  to 
realize  some  of  my  artistic  self.  Poor 
Mr.  Starling,  who  is  entirely  Victorian 


in  his  views  of  art,  has  been  talking  to 
me  about  gay  colors,  but  my  work  is 
done  for  you  and  those  who  can  trnder- 
stand. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Olive  Green. 

VII. 

Mrs.  Millstone  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Lidbetter. 

Dear  Rector,— Just  a  line  to  tell  you 
of  a  delightful  device  I  have  hit  upon 
for  the  decorations.  Cotton-wool,  of 
course,  makes  excellent  snow,  and  rice 
is  sometimes  used,  on  gum,  to  suggest 
winter  too.  But  I  have  discovered  that 
the  most  perfect  Illusion  of  a  white 
rime  can  be  obtained  by  wetting  the 
leaves  and  then  sprinkling  flour  on 
them.  I  am  going  to  get  all  the  others 
to  let  me  finish  off  everything  like  that 
on  Christmas  Eve  Qike  vamishlng-day 
at  the  Academy,  my  husband  says), 
when  it  will  be  all  fresh  for  Sunday. 
Mr.  Starling,  who  is  proving  himself 
such  a  dear,  is  delighted  with  the 
scheme.  I  hope  you  are  well  in  that 
dreadful  foggy  city. 

Yours  slncorely, 

Ada  Biillstone. 

VIIL 

Mrs.  Hobbs,  charwoman,  to  the  Rer. 
Lawrence  Lidbetter. 

Honored  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  you 
because  Hobbs  and  me  dispare  of  get- 
ting any  Justice  from  the  so  called 
ladies  who  have  been  turning  the  holy 
church  of  St  Michael  and  all  Angels 
into  a  Covent  Garden  market  TO 
sweep  up  holly  and  other  green  stuff 
I  don't  mind,  because  I  have  heard  you 
say  year  after  year  that  we  should  all 
do  our  best  at  Christmas  to  help  each 
other.  I  always  hold  that  charity  and 
kindness  are  more  than  rubys,  but 
when  it  comes  to  flour  I  say  no.  If 
you  would  believe  it  Mrs.  Millstone  Is 
first  watering  the  holly  and  the  lorrel 
to '  make  it  wet  and  then  sprinkling 
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floor  on  it  to  look"  like  hore  frost,  and 
the  mess  is  something  dreadful,  all 
orer  the  cushions  and  carpet  To 
sweep  up  ordinery  dust  I  don't  mind, 
more  particnlerlj  as  it  is  my  paid  work 
and  bounden  duty;  but  unless  it  is 
made  worth  my  while  Hobbs  says  I 
most  say  no.  We  draw  the  line  at 
sweeping  up  dough.  Mr.  Starling  is 
rery  kind,  but  as  Hobbs  says  you  are 
the  fotmting  head.  Awaiting  a  reply 
I  am  Your  humble  servant, 

Martha  Hobbs. 

IX. 

Mrs.  Vansittart  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence 

Lidbetter. 

Dear  Rector.— If  I  am  late  with  the 
north  windows  you  must  understand 
that  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  Pedder's. 
He  has  suddenly  and  most  mysteriously 
adopted  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  his 
employers  (quite  in  the  way  one  has 
heard  of  gardeners  doing),  and  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  cut  me  any  ever- 
greens, which  he  says  he  cannot  spare. 
The  result  is  that  poor  Horace  and 
Mr.  Starling  have  to  go  out  with  lan- 
terns after  Pedder  has  left  the  garden, 
and  cut  what  they  can  and  convey  it 
to  the  church  by  stealth.  I  think  we 
shall  manage  fairly  well,  but  thpught 
yon  had  better  know  in  case  the  result 
is  not  equal  to  your  anticipation. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Grace  Tansittart. 

X. 

Mr.  Lulham,  organist,  to  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Lidbetter. 

Dear  Sir,— I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a 


line  from  you  authorizing  me  to  insist 
upon  the  removal  of  a  large  screen  of 
evergreens  which  Mrs.  GHbborn  and 
her  daughters  have  erected  by  the 
organ.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that 
the  organ  is  unsightly,  although  we 
have  had  no  complaints  hitherto,  and 
the  effect  of  this  barrier  will  be  to  in- 
terfere very  seriously  with  the  choral 
part  of  the  service.  Mr.  Starling  sym- 
pathizes with  me,  but  has  not  taken 
any  steps. 
Believe  me,  Yours  faithfully. 

Walter  Lulhani. 

XL 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Lidbetter  to  Mrs. 

Lidbetter. 

My  dearest  Harriet,— I  am  having,  as 
I  expected,  an  awful  time  with  the 
decorations,  and  I  send  you  a  batch  of 
letters  and  leave  the  aituatlon  to  you. 
Miss  Pitt  had  better  keep  the  Soper 
window.  Give  the  Lockie  girl  one  of 
the  autograph  copies  of  my  Narrow 
Paih^  with  a  reference  underneath  my 
name  to  the  chapter  on  self-sacrifice* 
and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  that  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding.  Mrs. 
Hobbe  must  have  an  extra  half-a- 
crown,  and  the  flouring  must  be  dis- 
creetly discouraged— on  the  ground  of 
waste  of  food  material.  Assure  Lul- 
ham  that  there  shall  be  no  barrier,  and 
then  tell  Mrs.  Clibbom  that  the  organ- 
ist has  been  given  a  pledge  that  noth- 
ing should  intervene  between  his  music 
and  the  congregation.  I  am  dining 
with  the  Lawsons  to-night,  and  we  go 
afterwards  to  the  Tempest,  I  think. 
Your  devoted  L. 
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The  recent  discovery  of  the  manu- 
script of  tlie  first  book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  romance  which  so  often  attaches 
to  old  manuscripts  and  books.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  nowadays  "finds" 
are  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
there  is  still  a  sufficient  element  of  ro- 
mance  attaching  to  the  old-book  trade 
to  endue  it  with  a  great  amount  of 
interest  and  even  excitement  No- 
where, probably*  are  "finds"  more  like- 
ly to  be  met  with  than  in  the  famous 
second-hand  book-market  of  the  Paris 
quays  or  in  tiie  book-shops  of  Amster- 
dam. 

The  second-hand  bookstalls  of  Lon- 
don have  long  ago  become  so  systemat- 
ically and  thoroughly  scoured  that 
••finds"  in  them  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. 

Many  iiave  probably  heard  of  the 
wonderful  Chaucer  which  was  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago  in  a  lumber- 
room  of  a  Warwickshire  manor-house* 
and  only  escaped  burning  by  use  as 
fire-lighting  material  because  the  ser- 
vant happened  to  show  some  of  the 
quaint  initial  letters  to  the  butler*  who 
reported  the  discovery  to  his  master. 
Had  the  book  been  burned  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  it  would  have  been 
seven  hundred  pounds  poorer. 

Quite  recently  too,  in  a  Breton  farm, 
a  travelling  artist  unearthed'  a  beauti- 
fully illuminated  missal  on  vellum  (be- 
reft of  its  covers,  it  is  true),  which  he 
purchased  from  its  peasant-owner  for 
a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  francs, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  sold  it  to 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  for  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much;  one  interesting 
feature  of  this  volume  being  the  intro- 
duction of  the  portrait  of  Joan  of  Arc 
in  one  of  the  initial  letters.     Like  so 


many  other  priceless  obfets  d'art,  it 
found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
American  purchaser  paying  something 
like  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  its  possession. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  "find" 
of  a  monkish  illuminated  breviary  took 
place  in  the  second-hand  book-8h<H;>  of 
a  west  of  Sbigland  town.  The  business 
had  recently  changed  hands,  and  the 
new  proprietor  knew  very  little  of  the 
trade  he  had  adopted.  On  attending  a 
sale  at  a  neighboring  mansi<Mi«  and 
purchasing  an  odd  lot  of  books,  he 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  volumes,  with  the  result  that  a 
shabby  old  black-letter  bo(^  was 
placed  in  the  sixpenny  box  by  his  as- 
sistant, where  it  lay  for  days  before 
a  passing  and  well-known  bibliophile 
spotted  it,  and  with  fear  and  trembling 
at  the  value  of  his  discovery,  tendered 
the  sixpence  in  payment  When  he  got 
home  he  was  enraptured  to  find  that 
the  book  he  thought  might  be  worth 
at  least  a  five-pound  note  was  worth 
twenty-five  times  as  much. 

In  -the  book-boxes  of  the  open-air 
market  on  the  quays  by  the  Seine  bar- 
gains may  yet  be  found,  for  it  is  only 
the  other  day  that  a  first  edition  of  one 
of  the  rarest  of  Swinburne's  works  wae 
picked  up  tot  the  infinitesimal  sum  of 
thirty  centimes,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  to  a  book  collector  for  something 
like  a  hundred  times  as  much.  About 
a  dozen  years  ago  a  volume  of  one  of 
the  rarest  Eliaabethan  poets  was 
picked  up  at  this  same  spot  for  half- 
a-frane,  and  was  afterwards  sold  in 
London  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wonder  is  that,  with  the  num- 
bers of  persons  who  daily  inspect  the 
contents  of  the  book-boxes  which  are 
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tast^ied  to  the  parapets  of  the  Qual 
de  Gonti  and  Qua!  Voltaire,  such  treas- 
ures shonkl  for  a  moment  escape  the 
eye  of  a  collector.  But  we  imagine, 
from  conversations  we  have  bad  at 
▼adoos  times  with  the  proprietors  of 
these  book-boxes,  that  few  of  the 
carious  who  turn  over  the  contents 
possess  much  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  out-of-the-way  volumes;  and,  of 
course,  when  the  latter  happen  to  be 
In  a  foreign  language  their  ignorance 
on  this  point  is  still  greater  and  more 
excusable. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  owner  of 
a  series  of  these  book-boxes  purchased 
an  odd  lot  of  volumes  turned  out  of  the 
lumber-room  in  one  of  the  old  houses, 
once  a  nobleman's  palace,  situated  in 
a  narrow  street  off  He  de  la  01t6. 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  collection— 
which  included  copies  of  Voltaire's 
works  and  Montaigne's— were  several 
valuable  Elnglish  books  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  and  (greater  than  all 
these)  an  imperfect  but  otherwise  well- 
preserved  Caxton.  This  thick,  clumsy- 
looking  volume,  bereft  of  one  of  its 
covers  and  minus  several  pages,  had 
remained  for  quite  a  long  time  in  the 
fifty-centime  box  of  its  ignorant  pur- 
chaser. One  day  an  Bnglish  under- 
graduate, whose  hobby  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  early-iMlnted  books,  happened 
to  be  spending  a  few  days  in  Paris;  he 
saw  the  book  while  turning  over  a 
multitude  of  others,  and  recognised 
that  it  was  a'Clucton.  He  acquired  it 
at  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  four- 
pence  three-farthings,  and  carried  it 
back  with  him  to  London.  The  vol- 
ume, rebound  in  ancient  style,  with 
what  remained  of  the  original  cover 
forming  a  portion  of  the  binding,  is 
now  one  of  his  most  treasured  posses- 
sions. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  its 
precise  value  may  be,  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly likely  to  be  less  than  several  hun- 
dred pounds— a  "find"  of  which  the 
owner  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 


f^^  the  house   came   upon   the  scene 

Butafter  the  workmen  had  discovered 
that  sdl0  chamber,  and  the  book  and 
made.  In'^^re  promptly  seised  by  him; 
shop  In  one  ds  more  than  possible  that 
Potteries  distrk<  have  been  considera- 
early  printed  book  ^  hands  of  Its  dis- 
a  passing  and  cycJoiown  saleroom 
which,  purchased  for  a<»  eventually 
proved  to  be  worth  many  a  sum  of 
times  as  much;  it  was  afterwards  fifty 
in  one  of  the  London  auction-rooms  te 
an  American  millionaire,  who  paid  a 
truly  remarkable  sum  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  book  across  the  Atlantic 
and  placing  it  in  one  of  the  libraries 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Bristol,  too,  a  copy  of  that  very 
rare  book  PoetM  by  Two  Brothers  (Al- 
fred Tennyson)  was  recently  discovered 
by  a  collector,  who  gave  sixpence  for 
it,  and  is  now  congratulating  himself 
on  possessing  a  treasure  which  is- 
scarcely  likely  to  prove  of  less  value  at 
iany  future  time. 

In  the  second-hand  book-shops  of 
Berlin  not  a  few  valuable  '"finds"  are 
occasionally  picked  up,  though,  to  do 
him  credit,  the  Berlin  second-hand 
bookseller  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
the  least  intelligent  of  his  class,  but 
rather  the  reverse;  and  it  is  only  in 
English  books  that  bargains  are  fre- 
quently found.  His  knowledge  of 
early  Continental  books  and  of  illu- 
minated missals  is  such  that  he  seldom 
makes  any  mistake  in  the  value  he 
puts  upon  thenh 

But  in  some  few  of  the  smaller 
curiosity-shops  in  the  obscurer  streets* 
of  Berlin  bargains  may  sometimes  be 
found,  as  witness  the  purchase  of  a 
Venetian  illuminated  manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century  in  1894  by  an 
Bnglish  tourist  of  artistic  taste,  which, 
when  brought  to  England,  was  valued 
by  a  well-known  authority  at  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas;  this  manu- 
script having  cost  the  fortunate  finder 
less  than  as  many  pence. 

It  Is  probable  that  systematic  search 
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Not  so  many  years  ago  a  magnificent 
Illuminated  copy  of  A  Book  of  the  Hour$ 
was  discovered  In  a  little  hamlet  of 
this  ancient  province;  It  Is  now  sepa- 
rated from  Its  old  home  by  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  sea,  havin^^  been  ac- 
quired by  an  American  collector  for 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  guineas.  What  the  finder 
paid  the  peasant  In  whose  ancient 
farmhouse  (once  a  portion  of  an  abbey) 
the  almost  priceless  treasure  was 
found  did  not  transpire;  but  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  sum  paid  was 
as  many  sous  as  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser paid  guineas. 

Also  In  this  disti1ct»  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
discovered  portions  of  a  magnificent 
work  on  vellum— Incomplete,  it  is  true, 
but  still  of  Immense  value.  The  circum- 
stance of  this  discovery  was  a  very 
curious  one. 

A  touristr-or  rather  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  traveller—came  to  the 
village,  and  finding  the  one  or  two 
spare  beds  of  the  inn  already  occu- 
pied, sought  shelter  for  the  night  in 
a  neighboring  cottage.  He  was  shown 
into  a  small  attic-room,  lit  by  a  win- 
dow of  four  smallish  panes.  He  did 
not  particularly  notice  the  window  that 
night;  but,  waking  soon  after  dawn 
the  next  morning,  he  was  astonished 
to  see  what  he  took  to  be  stained'  glass 
in  the  window.  Rising  to  examine 
this,  he  speedily  discovered  that  the 
supposed  stained  glass,  through  which 
the  light  of  day  was  somewhat  faintly 


passing,  was  in  reality  the  iUominated 
vellum  pages  of  some  and^it  book. 
Although  not  a  collector,  the  traveller, 
one  Jean  Ooulet,  was  a  man  of  some 
education,  and  at  once  recognised  that 
these  pages  must  have  formed  a  por- 
tloii  of  an  Interesting,  If  not  valuable, 
Latin  manuscript  On  descending  for 
breakfast  and  making  an  iuQuiry  re- 
garding it,  his  hostess  explained  that 
he  was  correct,  and  that  the  ''paper^ 
with  which  they  had  sought  to  mend 
the  cracked  panes  and  replace  the 
broken  ones  had  formed  a  portion  of 
8!  book  which  her  father  had  found  In 
a  neighboring  chAteau  some  thirty 
years  previously,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  peasant  woman  did  not  evince 
any  great  interest  in  the  matter,  but 
admitted  the  rest  of  the  XMOk.  was 
somewhere.  After  considerate  press- 
ure put  upon  her  by  her  guest,  a 
search  was  made  tor  it,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered in  a  little  cupboard  near  the 
fireplace.  An  attempt  had  evidently 
been  made  to  light  the  fire  with  some 
of  the  pages,  for  several  charred  and 
shrivelled  ones  w^re  still  in  the  cup- 
board.' In  the  end  the  remaining 
leaves— some  ninety  in  nnmbei^--of  this 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  book 
were  acquired  by  the  traveller  for  a 
few  francs.  But  nothing  would  per- 
suade the  peasant  woman  to  permit  the 
four  or  five  leaves  which  had  been 
used  for  the  mending  of  the  window 
to  be  taken  awayt  'fNo,"  said  she; 
"we've  no  more  glass,  and  they  serve 
their  purpose  well  enough  for  us." 

Scores  of  interesting  finds  might  be 
quoted;  but  one  which  occurred  in  the 
Midlands  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years  ago  must  suffice. 

In  a  manor-house  not  far  from  Derby 
some  workmen  were  employed  in  the 
enlargement  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms, 
and  after  breaking  into  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  solid  wall,  they  were 
very  much  surprised  to  find  the  crow- 
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Imuv  craah  Into  apace.  A  few  minntes 
sufficed  to  open  up  a  gap  raffldentlj 
large  to  admit  one  of  their  number, 
and  much  to  the  man's  astonishment, 
-when  pnshli^  his  head  through  the 
breach  In  the  wall  thns  formed,  he 
discovered  that  below  him  lay  quite  a 
considerable  chamber,  unknown  at  least 
to  any  of  the  then  occupiers  of  the  house. 
The  Uttle  room  or  ''priest's  hole"  thus 
discovered  was  partly  above  and  partly 
below  the  floor-level  of  the  room  In 
which  the  workmen  stood.  About  nine 
feet  In  height  and  perhaps  five  feet 
six  In  length,  the  chamber  thus  dis- 
closed was  of  sufficient  slse  to  have 
accommodated  without  discomfort  one 
or  two  people.  Its  sole  contents  at  the 
time  of  the  sudden  breaking  Into  it 
were  a  wooden  platter  of  BUzabethan 
make,  a  wooden  fork,  a  few  bones,  and 
a  little  silver  crucifix  placed  on  a  nar- 
row shelf,  on  which  also  was  an  Illus- 
trated manuscript  volume  which 
dated  from  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.   Fortunately  the  owner 


of  the  house  came  upon  the  scene 
soon  after  the  workmen  had  discovered 
the  little  chamber,  and  the  book  and 
crucifix  w^«  promptly  seised  by  him; 
otherwise  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  former  might  have  been  considera- 
bly damaged  at  the  hands  of  Its  dis- 
coverers. In  a  well-known  saleroom 
this  same  little  volume  eventually 
brought,  under  the  hammer,  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  A  lucky  find  indeed  for  the 
owner  of  the  house! 

Though  such  finds  ere  by  no  means 
common  nowadays,  those  who  know 
the  subject  of  the  romance  of  books 
and  the  extraordinary  places  in  which 
early  printed  and  beautifully  illumi- 
nated works  are  frequently  found,  are 
agreed  that  many  inestimable  treas- 
ures must  still  lie  concealed  in  the 
manor-houses  and  cottages  of  various 
countries,  in  which  examples  of  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  monks  of  long 
ago  are  even  nowadays  occasionally 
discovered. 

0\\m  HoUana. 


TO    THE    MEN    OF    PORT    ARTHUR. 

Holders  of  harbor  and  hill. 

You,  the  heroes  that  fell. 
Now  when  the  guns  are  still 

Hark  to  the  world's  farewell! 

Fair  be  your  fame  who  fought 
A  fight  men  knew  to  be  vain! 

Right  or  wrong  means  nought 
Here  where  the  brave  He  slain. 


Just?— was  the  cause  not  Just? 

How  could  you  know?     Let  be! 
Here  Is  true  Russian  dust 

Laid  by  the  Eastern  sea. 

Now  in  your  shattered  hold, 

Where   the   pit  like  a  shambles  reeks, 
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wide  upon  wlnga  of  gold 

Hear  how  the  alienee  speaks 

Long  by  harbor  and  hill 

Men  of  your  deeds  shall  tell,— 
Men  that  have  wished  you  111, 

And  men  that  have  wished  you 


TlM  spectator. 


well. 
Laurence  Housman. 


BOOKS    AND    AUTHORS. 


Punch's  annual  index,  which  dis- 
closes many  interesting  secrets,  re- 
veals Mr.  E.  y.  Lucas  as  the  author 
of  the  very  clever  series,  **Liife*s  Little 
DifficulUea.*' 

George  Gissing*8  last  book,  "Vera- 
nilda"  is  published  in  this  country  by 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gl8sing*8  death  the  book  was 
finished  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  chapters.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
his  friend,  read  the  proof  and  contrib- 
utes an  introduction  to  the  book, 
leaving  the  story  exactly  as  the  author 
had  written  it  The  story  itself  deals 
with  the  subject  which  was  nearest 
the  author's  heart,  Rome,  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  where  the  author  had 
spent  his  last  and  happiest  years.  Mr. 
Harrison  believes  that  It  is  in  this 
field,  rather  than  in  the  trials  and 
tragedies  of  middle  class  life,  that  Mr. 
Gisslng  had  at  last  found  his  true 
sphere. 

The  issue  and  reissue  of  the  writings 
of  standard  authors  in  every  conceiva- 
ble form  and  at  all  prices  is  a  cheering 
sign  that  the  taste  for  real  literature 
is  not  dying  out.  The  Chicago  Dial 
truthfully  says: 

Carlyle   is  as   staple   a   product  as 


corn  or  cotton;  Thackeray  is  no  less 
steady  an  object  of  consumption  than 
tobacco  or  tea.  The  publisher  of  these 
editions  takes  no  more  risk  than  the 
farmer  who  raises  his  crop;  his  product 
is  subject  to  the  usual  market  fluctua- 
tions, but  is  reasonably  assured  of 
yielding  a  return  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  output,  moreover.  In- 
creases fh>m  year  to  year  with  the  In- 
crease of  population,  just  as  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  increases,  thus  ver- 
ifying the  saying  that  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone. 

Studies  and  sketches  of  "Old  Flor- 
ence and  Modern  Tuscany"  are  grouped 
in  a  delightful  volume  by  Janet  Ross, 
of  which  E.  P.  Button  A  Co.  are  the 
American  publishers.  Quaint  customs, 
old  traditions  and  bits  of  history  are 
mingled  with  sketches  of  Tuscan 
peasant  life  as  seen  to-day.  Mrs,  Ross 
has  the  rare  gift  of  writing  of  humble 
folk  without  condescension  and  with 
fine  Insight.  The  chapters  on  "Vin- 
taghig  in  Tuscany"  and  "Popular  Songs 
in  Tuscany"  show  these  qualities  at 
their  best  but  where  the  whole  volume 
is  so  charming  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate. The  frontispiece  Is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Florentine  "Brotherhood  of 
Pity"  on  its  merciful  errand,  described 
in  the  opening  chapter.    There  are  four 
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or  five  oCiier  photogravtire  iUustra- 
dons  from  drawings  by  Miss  Nelly 
BMcbsen  ajid  Miss  Adelaide  Marclii. 

AiDOOg  some  Xbsen  letters  recently 
paUlsbed  in  Germany  is  one  which 
was  written  to  the  King  in  186G  soon 
aft^  the  pubUcatloB  of  "Brand.*'  The 
letter  Is  a  frank  appeal  for  aid.  The 
author  telki  the  King  that  "Brand"  has 
aroused  great  interest  outside  the 
borders  of  his  fatherland,  but,  he  adds, 
"I  cannot  live  on  the  expressions  of 
thanks  I  have  received/'  and  he  pleads 
for  a  ^>eclal  grant  of  four  hundred 
thalers  in  order  **to  afford  me  the  pos- 
sibility of  living  my  life  as  a  poet" 
He  continues  in  this  wise:  '*!  sra  not 
fighting  for  a  future  free  from  care, 
but  for  mj  life's  work,  which,  I  firmly 
believe  and  know,  God  has  provided 
for  me,  a  work  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  and  needful  for  Nor- 
way—to awaken  the  people  nnd  to 
teach  them  to  think  largely.  It  rests 
with  your  majesty  if  I  must  quit  the 
battlefield,  where,  as  I  know,  the  weap- 
ons have  been  granted  to  me  for  the 
conflict,  and  this  would  be  the  hardest 
of  all  for  me,  for  until  this  day  I  have 
never  left  the  field." 

The  publication  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  collotype  facsimile  of  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  Keats's  "Hy- 
perion" was  postponed  until  January, 
In  order  to  allow  other  manuscripts 
which  have  only  recently  come  to  light 
to  be  incliided  in  the  volume.  The 
chief  new  discovery  contains  the  al- 
tered version  of  the  same  poem  which 
the  poet  composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  under  the  title  of  "The  Fall  of 
Hyperion:  A  Vision,"  a  copy  of  which 
came  Into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Lord  Hongbton,  who  appears  to  have 
recopied   It  for  the  printer  when  he 


first  published  the  poem  in  the  "Philo- 
biblon"  in  1856.  No  autograph  of  "The 
Pall  of  Hyperion"  is  known  to  exist, 
and  the  present  manuscript  was  lost 
for  many  years,  but  was  lately  found 
by  the  Barl  of  Crewe,  who  has  given 
permission  for  Its  publication.  It  con- 
tains twenty-one  hitherto  unpublished 
lines,  and  supplies  many  important  cor- 
rections of  the  printed  text.  It  is  now 
printed  in  full,  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  de  S^lincourt,  throwing  light  on 
the  relation  of  the  two  poems,  "Hype- 
rion" and  "The  Fall  of  Hyperion." 

The  Nobel  prize  for  Liiterature  has 
again  been  carried  off  by  a  French- 
man. On  the  first  occasion,  M.  Sully- 
Prudhomme  was  the  winner.  In  the 
recent  award,  it  goes  to  M.  MistraL 
M.  Mlstiul  is  a  native  of  Maillane 
(Bouches-du-RhOne),  where  he  was 
bom  in  September,  1830.  He  has  de- 
cided to  devote  the  sum  he  receives 
to  the  purchase  of  the  old  Palais 
d' Aries,  which  is  to  receive  the 
Provencal  Museum  he  himself  founded 
there.  Another  Nobel  laureate  is  Don 
Jos6  Echegaray,  the  eminent  Spanish 
mathematician  and  dramatic  author. 
Don  Echegaray,  who  was  bom  in 
Madrid  in  1835,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  greatest  living  dramatist  in 
Spain.  Three  of  his  plays  were  trans- 
lated into  English  about  ten  years  ago; 
two— "the  Great  Galeoto"  and  "Folly 
or  Saintliness"— were  rendered  in  prose 
by  the  late  Hannah  Lynch  and  pub- 
lished together  (1895),  while  in  the 
same  year  was  published  Mr.  James 
Graham's  translation  of  Echegaray's 
three-act  drama,  "The  Son  of  Don 
Juan."  The  latter  book,  which  in- 
cluded a  very  useful  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet,  formed  one  of  the 
well-known  Cameo  Series. 
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Lullaby^  Etc. 


LULLABY. 

Shut  now  those  stomber-haunted  eyes, 
*Tl8  hot  the  lonely  owl  that  cries, 

Tu-whlt,  tn-whoo! 
And  oh,  Its  burden  Is— Oome  soon 
Sleep  to  the  drowsy  little  one! 

Stir  not  thy  hands!     The  wind  that 

goes 
To  breathe  the  sweetness  of  the  rose, 

Sighs  softly  through; 
And  oh,  Its  whisper  Is— Gome  soon 
Sleep  to  the  drowsy  Uttle  one! 

Fold  thy  bright  lips!    The  voice  that 

walls 
Is  the  far-echoing  nightingale's. 

Lone  to  the  moon; 
And  all  her  music  Is— Come  soon 
Sleep  to  the  drowsy  Uttle  one! 

yfalier  de  la  Mare. 

Pall  Mall  Magaslne. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


4« 


As  musingly,  with  Idle  pace, 
I  roamed  the  dusty,  sea-washed  town. 
The  salt  wind  tossed  against  my  face 
A  thistle's  silver  globe  of  down. 

Did  sea-ward  gales,  with  quiclcenlng 

force. 
Loose  thee,  and  drive  across  the  main? 
Then,  swift  In  their  returning  course. 
Whirl    thee,    light    wanderer,    home 

again? 

Or  did  yon  scarce  invisible  land 
First  see  thee  try  thy  reckless  dance? 
And  doth  thy  warlike  mother  stand 
To  sentinel  some  field  of  France? 

Noui^t  hath  been  made,  by  land  or  sea. 
More  fragile,  more  exceeding  fair! 
A  wondering  child  might  fancy  thee 
Some  half-embodied  sprite  of  alr^ 

So  lustrous  flash  thy  spearlets  white 
Their  tiny  radiance  in  the  sun- 
So  softly.  In  a  ball  of  Ught, 
Adown  the  wind-drifts  ride  and  run— 

So  spread  these  faintest  plumy  vans. 
To    win    more    speed,    to    woo    more 
stress, — 


Whose  lightness  any  word  of  man's 
Is  all  too  cumbrous  to  express! 

Now  risen  upon  some  mounting  gust 
And  floated  high  o'er  field  and  street,— 
Now  turning  idly  in  the  dust 
And  careless  fall  of  trampling  feet,— 

Oh,  thus  abroad  so  wildly  flaring!— 
So  light,  so  soft!— art  thou  indeed. 
Safely  an  open  secret  bearing— 
Thy  secret  of  the    dusky  seed? 

For  this  It  was  the  delving  root 
Through  darksome  earth  did  push  and 

presr; 
And  up  the  dauntless  stem  did  shoot 
Its  well-defended  comeliness. 

For    this    the    breathing    leaves    did 

spread; 
And  flowers,  with  purple  passion  rife, 
Upgathered  in  one  royal  head. 
Bestowed,  received  the  dust  of  life! 

So  vmst  thou  given  to  sun  and  shower: 
That  e'en  from  thee,— white,  drifting 

thing,— 
With  root  and  stem  and  leaf  and  flower, 
A  thistle  of  the  race  might  ^ring!" 

Fhrmoe  Hayllar, 


"'SURGE,    BT    AHBULA.' 

'Arise  and  walk'— the  One  Voice  said; 
And  lo!  the  sinews  shrunk  and  dry 
Loosed,  and  the  cripple   leaped  on 
high, 

Wondering,  and  bare  aloft  his  bed. 

The  Age  of  Miracle  is  fled: 

Who  to  the  halt  to-day  shall  cry— 
'Arise  and  walkr 

Yet  though  the  Power  to  raise  the  dead 
Treads  earth  no  more,  we  still  may 

try 
To  smooth  the  couch  where  sick  men 
Ue. 
Whispering— to    hopeless     heart     tind 
head— 
'Arise  and  walkf  " 

AM9iin  Dob$OH. 


THE  LIVING  AGE : 

(FOUITDSD    BT    S.    LiTTSLL    IH    1844«) 


JVO.J161,      FEB.  4^  1905. 


Fboh    BBai«]lni# 
ToL  OOXUT* 


THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    AGITATION    IN    RUSSIA. 


The  greatest  excitement  has  pre- 
vailed in  Russia  for  the  last  few  weeks 
since  it  became  known  that  representa- 
tlTes  of  the  ZemstTOS  of  thlrty-fonr 
proYlnces  of  the  Bmpire  were  going  to 
meet  at  St  Petersburg  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessary  reforms  In  the 
general  political  organization  of  the 
country.  The  very  fact  that  such  an 
authorisation  had  been  granted  was 
equivalent  to  an  invitation  to  discuss  a 
scheme  of  a  Constitution;  and  sO  it  was 
understood  everywhere.  When  the 
Zemstvo  delegates  were  leaving  their 
respective  provincial  towns  they  were 
sent  off  by  groups  of  enthusiastic 
friends,  whose  parting  words  were: 
''Return  ^th  a  Constitution  r 

Their  original  intention  was  to  make 
of  their  conference  a  solemn  oflacial 
gathering  which  would  speak  to  the 
Government  in  its  official  capacity,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  refused  to  grant  the  necessary 
authorisation;,  and  as  the  Zemstvo 
delegates  declared  that  they  were 
decided    to    meet    nevertheless,    they 


were  informed  that  they  could  do  sa 
only  in  private,  and  that  their  cob« 
ference  would  be  treated  as  a  private 
gathering,  but  that  their  resolutions 
could  be  handed  by  a  few  delegates  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
through  his  intermedlacy  to  the  Bm^ 
peror.  This  is  how  this  Conference^ 
which  surely  will  become  an  important^ 
historical  date,  took  place  on  the  lOtUi. 
20th,  and  2l8t  of  November  at  8t. 
Petersburg. 

The  decisions  of  the  Conference  were 
expressed  in  eleven  resolutions,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  are  now  be- 
coming the  programme  of  an  agitation 
which  is  gradually  spreading  all  over 
Russia.  Moreover,  in  contrast  with  all 
the  petitions  addressed  to  the  Tsar  on 
previous  occasions  by  certain  Zem- 
stvos,  the  present  memorandum  is 
couched  in  far  more  dignified  language 
and  in  definite  terms.  It  begins  by 
mentioning  **the  abnormal  character  of 
State  government  which  has  developed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighties 
[1881],  and  consists  In  a  complete  es- 
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trangement  of  the  Goyernment  from 
the  people,  and  the  absence  of  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  the  life  of  the  State*'  (Section  1). 
"The  present  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  people"--they  say 
further  on— "are  based  on  a  fear  of 
the  people's  self-administration,  and  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the 
management  of  State  affairs"  (Section 
2).  The  result  of  it  is  that  while  the 
bureaucracy  separates  the  Supreme 
Power  [read  The  Emperor'^  from  the 
nation,  it  thus  creates  the  very  condi- 
tions for  an  entire  lawlessness  in  the 
administration,  in  which  the  personal 
will  of  every  functionary  takes  the 
place  of  law  (Section  3).  This  destroys 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  ham- 
pers the  development  of  the  State 
(Sections  8  and  4).  Consequently,  the 
Zemstvos  express  the  following  de- 
siderata, which  deserve  to  be  given  in 
full,  because  in  such  history-making 
documents  as  this  the  wording  is  al- 
most as  important  as  the  general  idea: 

(5)  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
lawlessness  of  the  Administration,  the 
inviolability  of  the  individual  and  the 
private  dwelling  must  be  proclaimed 
and  thoroughly  carried  out  in  life.  No- 
body can  have  a  punishment  or  any 
restriction  of  his  rights  inflicted  upon 
him  without  a  sentence  having  been 
pronounced  to  this  effect  by  an  inde- 
pendent magistrate.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  moreover  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  responsibility  of  the  members  of 
the  Administration  as  would  allow  of 
their  being  legally  prosecuted  for  each 
breach  of  the  law,  in  order  thus  to 
secure  legality  in  the  actions  of  the 
functionaries. 

(6)  For  the  full  development  of  the 
intellectual  forces  of  the  nation,  as  also 

>  The  smallest  self-administratiiig  unit  is 
DOW  the  district  (''uyesd"),  which  embodies 
from  100,000  to  200,000  inhabitants.  The  next 
unit  below  it,  the  canton  ("volost  'O  has  also  a 
self-administration,  bot  only  for  the  peasants. 
The  ZemstTo  resolution  asks  for  a  **  self-gov- 
erned canton,"  composed  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants,  while   the   peasant   self-government 


the  expression  of  the  real  wants  of 
society  and  the  free  exercise  of  public 
opinion,  freedom  of  conscience,  religion, 
speech,  and  press,  as  also  of  meeting 
and  association,  must  be  guaranteed. 

(7)  The  personal  and  political  rights 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  empire  must 
be  equal. 

(8)  Self-administration  being  the 
main  condition  for  the  development  of 
the  political  and  economical  life  of  the 
country,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
population  of  Russia  belonging  to  the 
•class  of  the  peasants,  these  last  must 
be  placed  in  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  self- 
help  and  energy,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  putting  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent subordinate  and  lawless  position  of 
the  peasants.  Therefore  it  is  necessary : 
(a)  to  equalize  the  rights  of  the  peas- 
ants with  those  of  all  other  classes; 
(6)  to  free  them  from  the  rule  <^  the 
Administration  in  all  their  personal 
and  social  affairs;  and  (e)  to  grant  tbem 
a  regular  form  of  justice. 

(9)  The  provincial  and  the  municipal 
institutions  which  are  the  main  organs 
of  local  life  must  be  placed  in  such  con- 
ditions as  to  render  them  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  organs  of 
self -administration,  endowed  with  wide 
powers.  It  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose: (a)  that  the  representation  in  the 
Zemstvos  should  not  be  based  on  class 
principles,  and  that  all  forces  of  the 
population  should  be  summoned,  as  far 
as  i>08sible,  to  take  part  In  that  ad- 
ministration; (&)  that  the  2Semstvo  in- 
stitutions should  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  people  by  instituting  a  smaller  self- 
administrative  unit;  ^  (c)  that  the  circle 
of  activity  of  the  Zemstvos  and  the 
municipal  institutions  should  Indude 
all  the  local  needs;  and  ((f)  that  these 
institutions  should  acquire  the  neces- 
sary stability  and  independence,  with- 
out which  no  regular  development  of 
their  activity  and  their  relations  to  the 
organs  of  the  Crovemment  is  possible. 

would  be  limited  to  the  village  oommnnlty .  It 
must  be  said  that  all  the  peasant  self-govern- 
ment, introduced  in  1881,  had  been  entlrelr 
wrecked  under  Alexander  III.  by  the  intro- 
duction of  special  **  land-chiefs,*'  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  endowed 
with  unUmited  rights. 
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LiOcal    self-government    must    be    ex- 
tended to  all  the  parts  of  the  Bmplre. 

(10)  For  creating  and  maintaining  a 
close  Intercourse  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Just-mentioned  principles,  and  for 
tbe  regular  development  of  the  life  of 
ttie  State,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
tliat  representatives  of  the  nation,  con- 
stituting a  specially  elected  body, 
should  participate  in  the  legislative 
power,  the  establishment  of  the  State's 
budget,  and  the  control  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. [The  minority  of  the  con- 
ference, consisting  of  twenty-seven  per- 
sons, accepted  this  paragraph  only  as 
far  as  the  words  **should  participate  In 
the  legislative  power."] 

(11)  In  view  of  the  gravity  and  the 
difficulties  of  both  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal conditions  which  the  nation  is 
now  living  through,  this  private  con- 
ference expresses  the  hope  that  the 
supreme  power  will  call  together  the 
representatives  of  tlie  nation,  in  order 
to  lead  our  Fatherland,  with  their  help, 
on  to  a  new  path  of  national  develop- 
ment in  the  sense  of  establishing  a 
closer  union  between  the  State's  au- 
thority and  the  nation. 

This  memorandum,  signed  by  102 
delegates  out  of  104— two  abstaining— 
was  handed  to  Prince  Svlatopolk 
Mlrsky,  and  through  him  to  the  Bm- 
peror.  Four  more  resolutions  were 
taken  later  on  by  the  same  Conference, 
and  they  offer  a  special  interest,  as 
they  represent  a  first  attempt  at  legis- 
lation upon  a  definite  subject  in  the 
form,  well  known  in  olden  times  in  this' 
country,  of  a  Royal  petition.  Three  of 
these  resolutions,  which  concern  edu- 
cation, blame  the  Ctovemment  for  its 
negative  attitude  in  this  matter,  and 
ask  full  freedom  for  the  Zemstvos  to 
deal  with  it;  whUe  the  fourth  demands 
the  abrogation  of  the  state-of-slege  law 
and  an  amnesty  In  the  following  terms: 

Considering  that  the  Law  of  the  26th 
of  August  1881,  embodying  the  Meas- 
ures for  the  Maintenance  of  Order  in 
the  State  [state-of-slege  law]  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  which  favor  the 


development  of  lawlessness  in  the  Ad- 
ministration and  breed  popular  discon- 
tent, which  both  stand  In  the  way  of 
mutual  confidence  and  unity  between 
the  Crovemment  and  the  i>opulation,  the 
(Conference  finds  that  the  repeal  of  this 
law  is  desirable.  Besides,  taking  Into 
consideration  that  the  system  of  ad- 
ministratively infiicted  penalties,  which 
has  been  applied  lately  on  a  large  scale 
in  virtue  of  that  law,  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  victims  of  the  ar- 
bitrary actions  of  the  Adminlstratioii 
who  are  now  suffering  various  penalties 
and  limitations  in  their  legal  rights, 
the  Conference  considers  it  its  duty  to 
express  itself  in  favor  of  a  complete 
remission  of  all  penalties  infiicted  by 
mere  orders  of  Administration.  It  ex- 
presses at  the  same  time  the  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Power  will  introduce 
pacification  in  the  country  by  an  act 
of  amnesty  for  all  persons  undergoing 
penalties  for  political  offences. 

The  Press  was  not  permitted  to  men- 
tion the  ZSemstvo  Conference,  or  to  dls* 
cuss  its  resolutions;  but  the  latter  were 
hectographed  in  thousands  of  copies  at 
St  Petersburg,  reprinted  in  a  more  or 
less  clandestine  way  in  many  cities, 
and  spread  broadcast  all  over  Russia. 
On  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  Svlato- 
polk Mirsky  had  made  his  declarations 
about  the  need  of  "confidence  between 
the  Government  and  the  nation"— con- 
firming his  declarations  by  the  release 
of  a  small  number  of  "administrative" 
exiles— the  Press  at  once  adopted  quite  a^^ 
new  tone.  The  need  for  a  new  depi^-  ^ 
ture,  under  whi<^  the  nation  would  be 
called  to  participate  in  the  government ' 
of  the  country,  began  to  be  expressed 
in  a  very  outspoken  way.'  All  the  main 
questions  concerning  the  revision  of 
taxation,  the  necessity  of  not  merely 
returning  to  the  original  law  of  the 
Zemstvos  (altered  In  1890),  but  of  re- 
vising it  in  the  sense  of  an  abolition  of 
the  present  division  into  "orders";  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  the  elected 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  of  granting 
a  thorough  self-government  to  all  the 
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provinces  of  the  Empire;  the  equality 
of  political  rights  of  all  citizens,  and  so 
on— these  and  numbers  of  similar 
questions  are  discussed  now  with  the 
greatest  liberty  in  the  daily  Press,  and 
nobody  conceals  any  longer  his  disgust 
of  the  reactionary  Hgime  which  has 
swayed  Russia  for  the  last  thirty 
.years. 

I    Of  course,    censorship  continues  to 
^tpake   its   Tlctims.     The  review  Law 
{Pravo)  has  already  received  two  warn- 
ings, and  of  the  two  new  dailies,  one 
{Bon  of  the  Fatherland,  which  came  out 
under  a  new  "populist"  editorship,  is 
already  suppressed  for  three  months; 
while  the  other  (Our  Life),  which  haa 
Social  Democratic  tendencies,  has  Its 
sale  in  the  streets  forbidden.    With  all 
that,  the  Press,  with  a  striliing  unan- 
imity, support  the  Zemstvo  resolutions, 
without    naming    them.      Even    the 
Navoye    Vremya,    which    has    always 
vacillated  between  ultra-Conservative 
and  Liberal  opinions,  according  to  the 
direction   of   the   wind   in   the   upper 
spheres,  is  now  Constitutionalist    As 
to   the   ultra-reactionary   Prince   Mes- 
cherslcy,  owner  of  the  Orazhdanin,  he 
has  published  some  of  the  most  out- 
spolien  articles  against  the  old  regime 
—only  to  turn  next  day  against  those 
who    demand   a    Constitution.      Since 
1861,  this  gentleman's  house  has  been 
the   centre  of  a   semi-Slavophile  but 
chiefly  landlord  and  bureaucracy  oppo- 
sition to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  the 
Second.     Hold  was  adroitly  taken  in 
this  centre  of  the  two  successive  heirs 
to  the  throne,  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch 
and  his  brother,  who  became  later  on 
^  Alexander  the  Third,  in  order  to  secure, 
through  them,  an  overthrow  of  all  the 
reforms  made  by  their  father.  *    Now, 
the   Orazhdanin   reflects  the  unsettled 
condition  of  mind  in  the  Winter  Palace 
spheres.     The  Moscow  Gazette  is  thus 

•  The  *' Memoirs"  of  PHnce  Meschersky 
contain  extremely  instmctive  data  in  this 
respect. 


the  only  consequent  defender  of  the 
old  rigime.    At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
vincial Press  acquires  a  new   imi>or- 
tance  every  day,  especially  In  Southern, 
South- Western,  and  South-Eastem  Rus- 
sia.    I  have  several  of  these  papers 
before  me,  and  cannot  but  admire  the|| 
straightforward  and  well-informed  way  I 
in  which  they  discuss  all  political  ques-  ( 
tions.    They  reveal  quite  a  new  provin- 
cial Hfe. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  in  a 
few  words  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  agitation  provoked  in  Russia  by  the 
Zemstvo  Conference.  To  begin  with, 
"the  Resolutions"  were  signed  at  once 
by  numbers  of  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing in  St  Petersburg  society,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Zemstvos.  The  same 
is  now  done  In  the  provinces,  so  thaiX 
the  memorandum  of  the  Zemstvos  be>  ^ 
comes  a  sort  of  ultimatum— it  cannot 
be  called  a  petition— addressed  by  the 
educated  portion  of  the  nation  to  the 
Emperor.  In  most  provincial  cities  the 
return  of  the  Zemstvo  delegates  is  be- 
ing made  the  occasion  of  influential 
meetings,  at  which  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  (the  District  As- 
semblies will  follow  suit)  send  to  St 
Petersburg  their  approval  of  the  reeo- 
lutlons;  while  numbers  of  landlords  and 
other  influential  persons  in  the  prov- 
inces seize  this  opportunity  for  adding 
their  signatures  to  those  of  the  Zem- 
stvo delegates. 

Wherever  a  few  educated  persons' 
come  together,  nothing  Is  spoken  of  but 
the  coming  Constitution.  Even  the  ap-/ 
palling  war  has  been  relegated  to  the 
background,  while  the  constitutional 
agitation  takes  every  day  some  new 
form.  In  the  universities,  both  profes- 
sors and  students  join  It.  The  former 
sign  the  resolutions,  while  the  latter 
formulate  similar  resolutions,  or  or- 
ganize street  demonstrations  to  support 
tbem.  Such  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  already  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Moscow,  and  Kieff,  and  they  surely  will 
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be  Joined  by  working  men  as  soon  as 
they  spread  southwards.  And  if  they 
are  dispersed  by  force  they  will  result 
in  bloodshed,  of  which  none  can  fore- 
see the  end. 

Another    important    current    in    the 
movement  was  created  by  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
Judicial  Law,  which  was  promulgated 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1864.    Large 
meetings  of  lawyers  {avocais),  followed 
by  banquets,  at  which  all  professions 
of  'intellectuals"  were  represented,  in- 
cluding  members   of   the   magistracy 
and,  occasionally,  of  the  administration, 
have  been  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, Saratoff,  Minsk,  Tomsk,  and  so 
on;  and  at  all  these  meetings  the  pro- 
f  gramme  of  the  Zemstvos,  reinforced  by 
strong  resolutions  requiring  the  repeal 
of    the   exceptional   state-of-siege  law 
and    condemning    the    whole    regime 
under  which  Russia  is  now,  was  voted 
t  and  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the 
'^Interior.     At  Moscow  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  lawyers 
were  worded  very  strongly,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  characteristic 
al>stracts: 


*«i 


'(1)  The  fundamental  principles  of 
Right,  expressed  in  the  Judicial  Law  of 
the  2nd  of  December  1864,  and  which 
recognize  only  such  a  form  of  State 
life,  in  which  all  the  actions  of  all  are 
submitted  to  law,  equal  for  all,  and 
applied  by  the  Courts  with  no  regard  to 
any  outside  influence,  are  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  bureaucratic 
lawlessness  which  endeavors  to  take 
hold  of  every  manifestation  of  life  and 
to  submit  it  to  its  uncontrolled  power." 
.  .  .  **(4)  The  principle  of  religious  tol- 
erance, proclaimed  in  this  law,  was 
brought  into  non-existence  by  a  series 
of  by-laws  and  circulars,  by  means  of 
which  large  portions  of  the  population 
were  placed  into  special  categories,  and 
deprived  of  important  personal,  family 
and  property  rights— and  this,  not  for 
crimes  of  theirs,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
legal  sentences,  but  merely  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  dictates  of  their  con- 


science, and  by  mere  orders  of  the 
Administration."  .  .  .  "(7)  The  princi- 
ple of  an  independent  Justice,  equal  for 
all,  has  been  reduced  to  nought  by  the 
abolition  of  all  guarantees  of  indepen- 
dence"; and  the  declaration  enumerates 
the  main  by-laws  by  means  of  which 
this  purx>ose  was  achieved. 


And,  finally,  their  last  resolution  ex 
presses  what  every  educated  Russian 
is  thinking,  while  at  the  same  time 
contains  a  reply  to  the  Tsar's  manifesto 
of  April  1903.     It  runs  as  follows: 


X- 


It  api>ears  from  all  the  life  of  Rus- 
sia for  the  last  forty  years  that  it  is 
absolutely  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce in  our  country  the  reign  of 
Right,  so  long  as  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
bureaucracy  continues  to  exist,  even 
though  all  sorts  of  rights  may  be  hi- 
scribed  in  our  code. 

Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  can 
secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  law- 
such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow 
lawyers. 

Striking  facts  were  produced  at  these 
meetings.  Thus,  the  following  figures 
just  published  by  The  Messenger  of  Law 
will  Illustrate  the  lawlessness  which 
prevails  under  Nicholas  the  Second  in 
all  matters  concerning  political  of- 
fences. From  1894  till  1901,  not  one 
single  political  affair  was  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  or  an  examining 
magistrate.  All  inquests  were  dealt 
with  by  police  oflScers  or  functionaries 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  As  to 
the  numbers  of  such  cases,  they  are 
simply  extravagant.  Thus  In  1903  no 
fewer  than  1988  political  cases,  concern- 
ing 5590  persons,  were  opened,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  those  which  were  pending. 
In  the  same  year,  1522  inquests,  involv- 
ing 6450  persons,  were  terminated.  Out 
of  this  number  1583  persons  were 
liberated,  45  were  sent  before  courts- 
martial,  and  no  fetoer  tlian  4867  persons 
were  submitted  to  various  penalties,  in- 
cluding   imprisonment,    inflicted    by    the 
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Adminiairatiof^  uMhout  the  interference 
of  any  magistrate.  Out  of  these,  no 
fewer  than  1502  were  sent  into  ewile,  for 
terms  np  to  ten  years,  to  yarloas  re- 
mote provinces  of  Russia  and  Siberia! 
Nothing  on  this  scale  was  done  even 
under  Alexander  the  Third,  the  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  last  year  of 
his  reign  being  only  55  (in  1894). 

The  Judicial  Law  of  1864  contained 
certain  guarantees  against  the  ar- 
bitrary action  of  the  police.  But,  as 
has  been  indicated  during  the  last  few 
days,  already  in  1870  and  1875  the 
preliminary  inquest  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  independent  examining 
magistrates  and  was  handed  to  the  or- 
dinary police  and  the  State  police  of- 
ficers. No  fewer  than  seven  hundred 
by-laws  have  been  Issued  since  1864  for 
tearing  the  Judicial  Law  to  pieces- 
limiting  the  rights  of  the  courts,  abol- 
ishing trial  by  jury  in  numerous  cases, 
and  so  on;  so  that— to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  SaratofT  lawyers'  meeting— 

\  '*all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  Alex- 
ander the  Second  have  been  annlhi- 
laited.  This  law  exists  only  in  name." 
At  the  same  time  the  exceptional 
laws  promulgated  during  the  last  two 
reigns  have  given  to  every  police  of- 

\  ficer,  in  every  province  of  the  Bmpire, 
the  right  to  arrest  every  Busslan  sub- 
ject without  warrant,  and  to  keep  him 
imprisoned  as  a  suspect  for  seven  days 
—and  much  longer  under  various  other 
pretexts— without  Incurring  any  re- 
sponsibility. More  than  that.  It  w«is 
publicly  vouched  at  one  of  the  lawyers* 
meetings  that  when  arrests  were  made 
en  masse,  simple  policemen  received  in 
advance  printed  and  signed  warrants 
of  arrest  and  searching,  on  which  they 

-  have  only  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
the  persons  whom  they  choose  to  ar- 
rest! Let  me  add  that  all  these  resolu- 
tions  and  comments  have  been  printed 
in  full,  in  both  the  provincial  and  the 
Moscow  papers,  and  that  the  figures 
are  those  of  oflacial  reports. 


\ 


At  St.  Petersburg  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Judicial  Law  was  cele- 
brated by  nearly  700  persons— lawyers, 
literary  people,  and  so  on— and  their 
resolutions  were  equally  outspoken. 

The  martyrology  of  the  Judicial  Law 
[they  said]  is  a  striking  Illustration  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  autocratic  and 
bureaucratic  regime  which  prevails  in 
Russia  the  most  elementary  conditions 
of  a  regular  civil  life  cannot  be  re- 
alized, and  partial  reforms  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  State  would  not 
attain  their  aim. 

The  Assembly  confirmed  therefore 
the  resolutions  of  the  Zemstvo  repre- 
sentatives, only  wording  the  chief  ones 
still  more  definitely.  In  the  following 
terms: 

3.  That  all  laws  be  made  and  taxes 
established  only  with  the  participation 
and  the  consent  of  representatives, 
freely  elected  by  all  the  nation. 

4.  That  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers  before  the  Assembly  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  should  be 
Introduced,  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
legality  of  the  actions  and  the  orders 
of  the  Administration. 

For  this  purpose,  and  in  view  of  the 
extremely  difficult  conditions  In  which 
the  country  is  now  Involved,  the  As- 
sembly demanded  the  Immediate  con- 
vocation "of  a  Ck)nstltuent  Assembly,  ^ 
freely  elected  by  the  people,"  and  "a 
complete  and  unconditional  amnesty 
for  all  political  and  religious  ofTences,"  / 
as  well  as  measures  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  and  the  possibility  of  responsi- 
ble elections,  and  also  the  inviolability 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  673 
persons,  and  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
Judicial  Law  being  over,  the  agitation 
has  already  taken  a  new  form.  It  Is 
the  municipalities,  beginning  with 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  which  now 
pass  the  same  resolutions.     They  ask 
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for  the  aboMtion  of  the  exceptional 
laws  and  for  the  conTOcation  of  a  rep- 
resentatiye  Assembly,  and  they  insist 
upon  holding  a  general  Conference  of 
representatives  of  all  the  Russian 
cities  and  towns,  which  would  certain- 
ly  express  the  same  desires. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reactionary 
party  is  also  at  work,  and  a  meeting 
of  reactionists  took  place  at  the  house 
of  PobiedonostsefT,  in  order  to  discuss 
how  to  put  a  stop  to  the  constitutional 
movement.  They  will  leave,  of  course, 
not  a  stone  unturned  to  influence  the 
Tsar  in  this  direction,  and,  to  begin 
with,  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  con- 
voking meetings  of  the  nobility  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  They  expected  that 
such  meetings  would  vote  against  a 
Constitution.  But,  beginning  with  Mos- 
cow, they  met  with  a  complete  fiasco; 
the  Moscow  nobility  adopted  the  same 
resolutions  as  the  Zemstvos.  More 
than  that.  A  new  movement  was  set 
on  foot,  in  the  old  capital,  in  the  same 
direction.  A  few  days  ago,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society, 
one  of  the  members  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  the  abolition  of  the 
exceptional  state-of-siege  law  promul- 
gated in  1881.  He  met  with  some  op- 
position, but  after  brilliant  speeches 
had  been  pronounced  in  support  of  the 
resolution  it  was  voted  with  only  one 
dissentient 

One  may  expect  now  that  many  other 
societies,  economic  and  scientific,  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  Moscow 
agriculturists.  In  the  meantime  the 
public   libraries,  both   municipal   and 

•  Here  is  a  resolntioii  passed  on  the  9th  of 
Deoember  by  the  Zadneprovsk  pabUo  Ubrary 
at  Smolensk,  and  pnbUshed  in  the  Rasslan 
papers  :  ^  "  After  having  heard  the  statement 
of  the  oemmlttee  oonoemlng  the  difflonlties 
standlnf  in  Its  way  the  meeting  decided  to 
ask  from  the  Minister  of  Interior:  (1)  The 
aboUtion  of  the  by-la'ws  according  to  which 
the  adlalBlstration  and  the  helpers  of  the 
libraryhave  to  receive  the  investitnre  of  the 
Oovertnent;  (2)  that  all  books  allowed  to 
etronlte  in  Rossia  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in 


supported  by  private  contributions, 
have  inaugurated  a  movement  for  de- 
manding a  release  from  the  rigors  of 
censorship.  There  is  in  Russia  a  spe- 
cial censorship  for  the  libraries,  and 
even  out  of  those  books  which  have 
been  published  in  Russia  with  the  con^ 
sent  of  the  censorship  many  works* 
chiefiy  historical  and  jMlitical,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  kept  in  the  circulating 
libraries.  The  Smolensk  public  library 
has  now  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  asking  for  the  abolition  of 
these  restrictions,  and  this  petition  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  many  others  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  more  so  as  simply 
prohibitive  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  the  village  libraries,  the  public 
lectures,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
domain  of  popular  education. ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the  above 
resolutions  the  form  to  be  given  to  rep- 
resentative government  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  Must  Russia  have  two 
Houses  or  one?  Will  she  have  seven  or 
nine  Parliaments  (like  Canada)  and  a 
Federal  Senate?  What  extension  is  to  be 
given  to  the  federative  principle?  And 
so  on.  All  these  matters  have  not  yet 
been  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  only  known 
that  some  Zemstvo  delegates,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  ShipolT,  are  dis- 
cussing these  vital  questions.  How^ 
ever,  as  the  Zemstvos  exist  in  thirty- 
four  provinces  only,  out  of  fifty,  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  proper,  and  there  are 
besides  Finland,  Poland,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Steppe 
Region,  no  scheme  of  representative 
government  can  be  worked  out  without 

the  library ;  (3)  the  abolition  of  censorship ; 
(4)  to  permit  educational  societies  to  be 
opened  after  a  mere  notlfloatlon.  At  the  same 
time  the  meeting  has  entmsted  its  committee 
to  Inform  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Its 
deep  conviction  that  the  spreading  of  edoca- 
tion  in  the  country  is  quite  impossible  with- 
out the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  speech, 
the  Press,  the  associations  and  meetings 
being  guaranteed.*' 
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the  consent  of  these  units.  This  is  why 
the  idea  of  a  Ck)DStituent  Assembly  is 
gaining  ground.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  the  meantime  is,  that  the  Jacobinist 
ideas  of  the  centrallzers  find  but  little 
sympathy  in  Russia,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  of 
a  federation,  with  full  home  rule  for 
\  its  component  parts,  of  which  Finnish 
home  rule  may  be  taken  as  a  practical 
illustration. 

Such  are,  then,  up  to  the  18th  of 
December,  the  main  facts  of  the  con- 
stitutional agitation  which  is  going  on 
in  Russia.  And  from  all  sides  we  hear 
the  same  questions:  ''Is  it  really  the 
end  of  autocracy  that  is  coming?  Is 
Russia  going  to  pass  from  autocracy 
to  representative  government,  without 
a  revolution  similar  to  that  of  1789  to 
1793  in  France?  Is  the  present  move- 
ment deep  enough  to  attain  its  goal? 
And,  again,  are  the  Tsar  and  his  near- 
est advisers  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions,  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so  by  popular  uprisings 
and  internal  commotions?" 
First  of  all.  let  it  be  well  understood 
\  that  there  is  nothing  unforeseen  in  the 
'  demand  of  a  Constitution,  so  unani- 
mously expressed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  provincial  self-government. 
Over  and  over  again,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  they  have  expressed  the  same 
desire,  and  it  is  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  that  they  now  address  similar  de- 
mands to  the  Emperor.  They  did  it 
in  1880-1881.  They  repeated  it  in  1894, 
as  soon  as  Nicholas  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne,  and  again  in  1902  in  con- 
nection with  the  Committees  on  the 
depression  of  agriculture.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  Zemstvos  decided  to 
send  their  own  field-hospitals  to  the 
seat  of  war  (these  hospitals,  by  the 
way,  are  described  as  the  best  in  Man- 
churia), representatives  of  all  the  Zem- 
stvos demanded  the  permission  to  meet 
together,  to  agree  upon  Joint  action  in 


the  organization  of  relief  foir  the 
wounded,  as  well  as  for  the  famili^  of 
the  Reservists.  On  both  occasions  the 
authorization  was  refused  and  the 
meetings  forbidden;  but  on  both  occa- 
sions the  Zemstvo  delegates  held 
secret  conferences  at  Moscow  and  dis- 
cussed their  affairs  in  spite  of  the 
menaces  of  Plehve  (Shipoff  went  for 
that  into  exile).  And  in  both  cases  they 
concluded  that  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Assembly  had  become  an  im- 
perative necessity.  The  present  mover 
is  thus  a  further  development  of  several/ 
former  ones.  It  is  the  expression  of  if 
long-felt  need. 

The  necessity  of  a  representative ) 
government  for  Russia  was  spoken  of/ 
immediately  after  t)ie  death  of  Nicholas 
the  First,  and  we  are  Informed  by 
Prince  TatischefT  {Alexander  the  Seetmd 
iand  hie  Times)  that  as  early  as  in  1856 
Alexander  the  Second  had  had  a  plan 
of  a  Constitution  worked  out.  How- 
ever, precedence  had  to  be  given  then 
to  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the 
terrible  corporal  punishments  then  in 
use  (which  meant  a  Judicial  reform); 
besides,  some  sort  of  local  self-govern- 
ment had  first  to  be  created.  These 
reforms  filled  up  the  years  1859-1866. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion broke  out  (in  1863),  and  it  was 
then  believed  at  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  uprising 
was  supported  by  promises  of  interven- 
tion given  to  its  leaders  by  the  Western 
Powers. 

This  revolution  had  the  worst  imag-^^ 
inable  consequences  for  Russia.  Itj 
closed  the  reform  period.  Reaction  set 
in— the  reaction  which  has  lasted  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  cost 
Russia  hecatombs  of  her  best  and  most 
devoted  men  and  women.  All  schemes* 
of  constitutional  changes  wer^  aban- 
doned, and  we  learn  from  t^e  same 
author  that  the  reason  which  Alexander 
the  Second  gave  for  this  abandonment 
was  his  fear  for  the  integrity  of  the 
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Empire.  He  came  to  Moscow  in  1865, 
and  there,  at  his  Iliynsky  Palace,  he 
received  Golohvastoff— that  same  Presi- 
dent of  Nobiiity  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  the  Moscow  province  who  had  for- 
warded to  the  Tsar  an  address,  in  the 
name  of  the  nobility  he  represented,  de- 
manding a  Gonstitutlon.  The  words 
which  Alexander  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Golohvastoff  during  the  inter* 
view  are  most  characteristic:  "I  give 
jou  my  word,"  he  said,  **that  on  this 

Pe  table  I  would  sign  any  Gonstitu- 
you  like  if  I  were  sure  that  this 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Russia.  But 
I  know  that  if  I  did  it  to-day,  to-mor- 
row Russia  would  go  to  pieces.  And 
you  do  not  desire  such  an  issue.  Last 
year  you  yourself  [the  Moscow  no- 
bility] told  me  that,  and  you  were 
the  first  to  say  so.'*^  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these 
words.  They  are  just  what  Alexander 
the  Second  would  have  said,  and  while 
be  was  uttering  them  he  was  quite 
<%  sincere.  But,  as  I  have  explained  In 
my  Memoira,  his  was  a  very  compli- 
cated nature,  and  while  the  menace  of 
the  Western  Powers,  ready  to  favor  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Bmpire,  must 
^  have  strongly  impressed  him,  the  Auto- 
crat also  spoke  in  him,  and  still  more 
so  the  man  who  demanded  above  all 
to  be  trusted  implicitly.  On  this  last 
point  he  was  extremely  sensitive. 
^  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  giving 
Russia  a  Constitution  was  temporarily 
abandoned;  but  it  cropped  up  again 
ten  years  later.  The  great  movement 
''towards  the  people*'  was  then  in  full 
swing.  The  prisons  were  overflowing 
with  political  prisoners,  and  a  series 
-of  political  trials,  which  had  taken 
place  with  open  doors,  had  produced  a 

*  They  bad  maked  indeed  that  tlie  Integrity 
of  tlie  Bmpire  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
Poland  should  not  be  separated  from  Bussia. 

•  Bee,  for  instance,  his  article  In  the  **  North 
Amerioan  Review,**  September  1901,  in  which 
he  threw  the  responsibility  for  the  law  in 
Tirtne  of  which  students,  for  nniversity  dis- 


deep  impression  on  the  public.  There- 
upon Alexander  the  Second  handed  in 
a  scheme  of  a  Constitution,  to  be  re- 
ported upon  to  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  and  the  author  of  a  book  much 
spoken  of  on  this  subject— EL  P. 
Pobiedonostseff ! 

What  the  appreciations  of  Pobiedo- 
nostseff were,  we  do  not  know;  but, 
as  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  rep- 
resentative government  in  a  number 
of  works,  we  may  be  certain  that  his 
report  was  negative.     His  ideal  is  a 
Church,  as  strongly  organized  as  the 
Catholic   Church,   permeating   all   the 
life  of  society  and  assuming,  if  need  S 
be,  a  fighting  attitude  against  the  rival  | 
Churches.     Freedom  and  Parliament- A 
ary  rule  are  the  enemies  of  such  a  j 
Church;    consequently,    he    concludes,/ 
autocracy   must   be    maintained:   and  . 
Russia  is  predestined  to  realise  the  i 
happiness  of  the  people  under  the  rodl 
of  the  Church.     The  worst  was  that, 
Pobiedonostseff  succeeded  for  years  In 
maintaining  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
and  only  lately  has  it  become  evident 
that,   although   he  does  not   care  for 
wealth,  he  cherishes  power  and  is  most 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  maintains  his  Infiuence  at  Court  * 

In  1876  Alexander  the  Second  was 
thus  besieged  with  doubts.  But  then 
came  the  uprising  in  Servia,  the  Turk- 
ish War,  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  once 
more  the  inner  reforms  were  post- 
poned. The  Turkish  War  revealed, 
however,  such  depths  of  disorganiza- 
tion in  the  State  machine  that,  once  it 
was  over,  the  time  had  apparently 
come  for  making  a  serious  move  in  the 
constitutional  direction.  Discontent 
was  general,  and  when  the  trial  of 
'*The  Hundred  and  Ninety-three*'  be- 

tnrbances,  were  marched  as  private  soldiers 
to  Port  Arthor— a  law  of  wJUeh,  we  now  inow, 
he  himsel/  wcu  tht  promotett  and  which  led 
to  sach  serloos  distarbances— upon  the  Min- 
ister of  Pnblic  Instruction,  already  killed  by 
a  student,  and  the  Biinister  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  killed  soon  after  that  by  Balmashoff. 
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gan  at  tbe  end  of  1878,  and  full  reports 
of  it  were  given  in  the  papers,  the 
sympathies  of  the  educated  classes 
went  all  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and 
all  against  their  accusers.  The  moment 
was  opportune;  but  one  of  those  omnip- 
otent functionaries  who  had  been 
nurtured  In  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  Tr6poflf,  gave  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  years  1878-1881  is 
so  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  that  It 
need  not  be  retold.  How,  immediately 
after  the  excitement  produced  at  St 
Petersburg  by  the  above  trial,  Tr6poff, 
the  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Police, 
ordered  one  of  the  "politicals"  to  be 
flogged  in  prison;  how  thereupon  Vdra 
Zasulitcb  shot  at  Tr6poff,  and  wounded 
him;  how  Alexander  the  Second,  in- 
spired by  the  Chief  of  the  State  Police, 
M6zentsoff,  revised  the  relatively  mild 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  Court 
in  the  trial  of  'The  Hundred  and 
Ninety-three,"  and  rendered  them  very 
much  heavier;  how,  in  reply  to  this, 
M^entsoff  was  killed  in  broad  day- 
light; and  how  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  fearful  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  revolutionists, 
which  ended  in  a  wholesale,  slaughter 
and  transportation  to  Siberia  of  the 
best  elements  of  a  whole  generation, 
including  children  sixteen  years  old, 
and  In  Alexander  the  Second  losing  his 
life— all  this  l8  well  known.  It  is  also 
known  that  he  was  killed  the  very  day 
that  he  had  made  a  timid  and  belated 
concession  to  public  opinion  by  de- 
ciding to  submit  to  the  State  Council 
a  scheme  for  the  convocation  of  an 
A8sembl6e  de$  Notables. 

This  scheme  is  often  described  as  a 
Constitution.  But  Alexander  the  Second 
himself  never  attributed  to  it  this  mean- 
ing. The  proposal  of  Loris  Melikoff, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  Tsar 
on  the  17th  of  February  (March  1),  1881, 

•  After  the  Council  has  voted,  tbe  Emperor 
decides  himself  whether  he  accepts  the  opin- 


consisted  in  this:  the  Ministers  were  i^ 
bring  together  by  the  next  autumn  all 
the  materials  which  they  posseased 
concerning  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Central  Government  Then  8f>ecial 
Committees,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Ministries,  as  welL 
as  of  persons  invited  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  this  purpose,  would  prepare- 
schemes  for  reform  of  the  Central 
Government  "within  the  li^lits  whid» 
would  be  indicated  by  the  Emperor." 
These  schemes,  before  submitting  them^ 
to  the  State  Council,  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  general  Commission  com- 
posed  as  follows:  (a)  Persons  nominated 
•by  the  Emperor  out  of  members  of  the 
above  Committees;  (b)  delegates  from 
the  provinces  in  which  the  Zemstvos 
have  been  introduced—two  delegates 
per  province,  elected  by  the  provincial 
Zemstvos— as  also  delegates  from  a 
few  important  cities;  and  (c)  members 
nominated  by  the  Government  to  rep- 
resent the  provinces  which  had  no 
Zemstvo  institutions.  Only  the  mem- 
bers mentioned  under  (a)  would  have 
the  right  of  voting;  the  others,  (b)  and 
(c),  would  only  express  their  opinions, 
but  not  vote.  The  Commission  itself 
would  have  no  legislative  power;  its 
resolutions  would  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Council  and  the  Emperor  in  the 
usual  way.* 

This  measure  had  to  be  made  public, 
and  on  the  1st  (13th)  of  March  Alexan- 
der tlie  Second  approved  the  draft  of  a 
manifesto  which  had  to  be  issued  to> 
this  effect  He  only  desired  it  to  be 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Ministers  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  He  was  killed,  as  is  well 
known,  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  next 
Committee  of  Ministers,  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  (20th)  of  March,  was 
presided  over  by  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  meeting  fully  approved  the 
manifesto,  which  had  now  only  to  be 

ion  of  the  majorltj  or  that  of  the  minority^ 
This  opinion  becomes  the  law. 
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printed.  But  Alexander  the  Third 
hesitated.  Old  Wiihelm  the  First  had 
advised  him  to  yield;  but  the  reaction* 
ary  party,  headed  by  Pobledonostseff 
and  Katkoff,  was  very  active  in  the 
o>i^>osite  direction.  Katlcoff  was  called 
from  Moscow  to  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  Tsar  by  the  side  of  Pobiedonostseff, 
and  Alexander  was  easily  persuaded 
by  Count  Ignatieff  and  such  a  specialist 
in  police  matters  as  the  Pr&fet  of 
Paris,  M.  Andrleux,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  could  easily  be 
crushed.  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on 
the  Liberal  Ministers,  who  were  in 
favor  of  constitutional  reforms,  under- 
took nothing  decisive,  and  Alexander 
the  Third,  who  had  already  written  to 
his  brother:  "I  feel  so  happy:  the 
weight  is  off  my  shoulders,  I  am  grant- 
ing a  Constitution,*'  yielded  the  other 
way.     On  the  29th  of  April  (11th  of 

'  May)  he  issued  his  autocratic  mani- 
festo, written  by  Pobiedonostseff,  in 
bicb  he  declared:  "Amidst  our  afflic- 
tion, the  voice  of  God  orders  us  to 
vigorously  take  the  ruling  power  in 
onr  own  hands,  with  faith  in  Provi- 
dence and  trust  in  the  truth  and  might 
of  the  Autocratic  Power  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  reinforce  and  to  protect 
against  all  attacks,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation." 

r    One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  personal 

\  power  was  the  promulgation  of  that 
state-of-slege  law  which,  as  we  saw, 
handed  all  classes  of  Russia  to  the  now 
omnipotent  police  officials,  and  made  of 

•^  Russia  one  great  State  prison.  Thus 
began  those  gloomy  years  1881-1894,  of 
which  none  of  those  who  lived  them 
through  can  think  otherwise  than  as 
of  a  nightmare. 
■^  To  tell  the  truth,  Alexander  the 
\  Third  was  not  exactly  a  despot  in  his 
heart,    although    he    acted    like    one. 

^^  Under  the  influence  of  the  Slavophile, 
Konstantin  Aksakoff,  he  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  mission  of  autocracy 
in  Russia  is  to  give  a  certain  well-being 


to  the  peasants,  which  could  never  be 
attained      under      a      representative 
government.     Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  even  used  to  say  that  there 
were    only    two    thorough    Socialists, 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  himself.    What 
induced  him  to  say  so  I  do  not  kno^ 
At  any  rate,  when   he   came  to  the 
throne  he  adopted  a  programme  which  . 
was  explained  in  a  French  review,  in  I 
an     article     generally     attributed    to ; 
Turgudneff.  ^      Its  main  points  were: 
a   considerable    reduction    of   the    r4-{ 
demption  tax  which  the  ex-serfs  pali 
for  their  liberation;  a  radical  change  j 
in  the  system  of  imperial  taxation,  in- 
cluding the  abolition  of  the  **polI-tax," 
and  the  excise  on  salt:  measures  facili- 
tating both  the  temporary  migrations 
of  the  peasants  and  emigration  to  the 
Urals  and  Siberia;  rural  banks,  and  so 
on.      Most    of    these    measures    were 
carried  through  during  his  reign;  but 
in  return  the  peasants  were  deprived 
of  some  of  the  most  elementary  per- 
sonal and  civil  rights  which  they  had 
obtained  under  Alexander  the  Second.  ^ 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  instead  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  formerly  elected 
by  all  the  population,   special  police 
officers,  nominated  by  the  Governors, 
were  introduced,  and  they  were  en- 
dowed with  the  most  unlimited  rights 
over  the  village  communities,  and  over 
every  peasant  individually.    Flogging, 
as  in  the  times  of  serfdom,  was  made 
once  more  an  Instrument  of  "educa- 
ting" the  peasants.    Every  rural  police- 
man became  a  governor  of  hU  village. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  were  hand- 
ed over  to  Pobiedonostseff.   As  to  the 
Zemstvos,  not  only  were  they  gradually 
transformed  more  and  more  into  mere 
boards    of    administration    under    the 
local  Grovernor,  but  the  peasants  were 
deprived  of  the  representation  which 
they  hitherto  had  In  that  institution. 

7  See  Stepnlak's  *'  King  Stork  and  King  Log: 
a  Study  of  Modem  Russia."  2  vols.  London 
(Downey  &  Co.),  1896,  pp.  22  *•  seq.** 
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The  police  officers  became  even  more 
omnipotent  than  ever.  If  a  dozen 
schoolmasters  came  together  they  were 
treated  as  conspirators.  The  reforms 
of  1861-1866  were  treated  as  the  work 
of  rank  revolutionists,  and  the  very 
name  of  Alexander  the  Second  became 

*  suspect.  Never  can  a  foreigner  realize 
'  the  darkness  of  the  cloud  which  hung 
^  over  Russia   during  that  unfortunate 

reign.  It  is  only  through  the  deep  note 
of  despair  sounded  in  the  novels  and 
sketches  of  Tch6koiI  and  several  of  his 
contemporaries— "the  men  of  the  eight- 
ies"—that  one  can  get  a  faint  idea  of 
that  gloom. 

However,  man  always  hopes,  and  as 
soon  as  Nicholas  the  Second  came  to 
Ljhe  throne  new  hopes  were  awakened. 
I  have  spoken  of  these  hopes  In  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  and  shown  how 
soon  they  faded  away.  Since  then 
Nicholas  the  Second  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  desire  to  repair  any  one 
of  the  grave  faults  of  his  father,  but 
he  has  added  very  many  new  ones. 

Everywhere  he  a^d  his  Ministers 
have  bred  discontent— in  Finland,  in 
Poland,  in  Armenia  (by  plundering  the 
Armenian  Church),  in  Georgia,  in  the 
Zemstvos,  among  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  education,  among  the 
students— in  fact,  everywhere.  But 
that  is  not  all  There  is  one  striking 
^feature  in  this  reign.  All  these  last 
^en  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
forces  which  endeavored  to  induce  the 
ruler  of  Russia  to  adopt  a  better  policy; 
and  all  through  these  ten  years  he  him? 
f  self— so  weak  for  good— found  the  force 
to  resist  them.    At  the  decisive  moment 

*  he  always  had  enough  energy  to  turn 
the  scales  in  favor  of  reaction  by 
throwing  in  the  weight  of  his  own  per- 
sonal will.  Every  time  he  interfered  in 
public  matters— be  it  in  the  student 
aflfairs,  in  Finland,  or  when  he  spoke 
80  insolently  to  the  Zemstvo  delegates 
on  his  advent  to  the  throne— every  time 
his  Interference  was  for  bad. 


However,  already  during  the  great 
strikes  of  1895,  and  still  more  so  dur- 
ing the  student  disturbances  of  1807, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  old 
regime  could  not  last  long.  Notwith- 
standing all  prosecutions,  a  quite  new 
Russia  had  come  into  existence  since 
188L  In  the  seventies  it  was  only  the 
youth  which  revolted  against  the  old 
regime.  In  our  circles  a  man  of  thirty 
was  an  old  man.  In  1897  men  of  all 
ages,  even  men  like  Prince  Viazemskly, 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  the 
Union  of  Writers,  and  thousands  of 
elderly  men  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, joined  in  a  unanimous  protest 
against  the  autocratic  bureaucracy. 

It  wa^  then  that  ^pptte  began  to  pre- 
paid the  gradual  passage  from  autoc- 
racy to  some  sort  of  a  constitutional 
regime.  His  Commissions  on  the  Im- 
poverishment of  Agriculture  in  Central 
Russia  were  evidently  meant  to  supply 
that  Intermediate  step.  In  every  dis- 
trict of  the  thirty-four  provinces  which 
have  the  Zemstvo  institutions.  Com- 
mittees, composed  of  the  Zemstvos  and 
of  local  men  invited  ad  hoc,  were  asked 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  impoy- 
erishment  Most  remarkable  things 
were  said  in  these  Committees,  by 
noblemen  and  functionaries,  and  espe- 
cially by  simple  peasants— all  coming  to, 
one  conclusion:  Russia  cannot  continue 
to  exist  under  the  police  rule  whicfaj 
was  inaugurated  in  1881.  Political] 
liberties  and  representative  government 
have  become  a  most  urgent  necessity^ 
**We  have  something  to  say  about  oi 
needs,  and  we  toUl  say  It"— this  was 
what  peasant  and  landlord  alike  said 
in  these  Commissions.  The  convoca- 
tion of  an  Assembly  of  the  representK- 
tives  of  all  provinces  of  Russia  had 
thus  become  unavoidable.  But  then 
Nicholas  the  Second,  under  the  Instiga- 
tion and  with  the  connivance  of 
Plehve,  made  his  little  coup  d*H<U, 
Witte  was  shelved  in  the  Council  of 
State,  and  Plehve  became  an  omnipo- 
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tent  satrap.    However,  it  is  now  known 
that  In   1902  Plehve   had   banded   to 
Nicholas  the  Second  a  memoir  in  which 
he  accused  Witte  of  preparing  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Rnssla,  and  al- 
ready then  the  Tsar  had  decided  in  his 
.  mind  to  get  rid  of  Witte  and  his  Com- 
I  missions.    This  be  did,  banding  Russia 
\to  that  man  whom  the  worst  reaction- 
ists despised,  even  though  they  called 
upon  him  to  be  their  saviour. 

An  orgy  of  insolent  police  onmipo- 
tence  now  began:  the  wholesale  de- 
portation of  all  discontents;  massacres 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  instigators, 
such  as  the  Moldavian  Krusfaevan, 
editor  of  tbe  BessaraheUt  were  under 
the  personal  protection  of  the  Minister; 
an  orgy  of  wholesale  bribery,  gi^neral 
corruption,  and  intimidation.  And 
Nicholas  the  Second  had  not  one  word 
to  say  against  that  man!  Only  now, 
when  Plebve's  successors  have  brought 
to  the  Tsar  the  copies  of  all  his 
Majesty's  ^rrespondence  with  the 
Grand  Dukes,  which  Plehve  opened 
and  had  carefully  copied  for  some  un- 
known purpose— only  now  they  go 
^  about  in  the  Winter  Palace  exclaiming: 
^*It  is  Plehve  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
that  agitation!  It  is  he  who  has 
brought  upon  us  all  this  odium  r*  As  if 
Plehve  was  not  their  last  hope— the  last 
*  card  of  autocracy!  Truly  has  the  law- 
yer Korobchevsky  said  before  the 
dE»urt,  in  defence  of  his  client  Slizonoil: 
^^'*The  bomb  which  killed  the  late  Minis- 
ter of  tbe  Interior  was  filled,  not  with 
dynamite,  but  with  the  burning  tears 
^f  tbe  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
^ughters  of  the  men  whom  he  sent 
tp  the  gallows  or  to  die  slowly  in  prison 
A  in  Siberiar 

^But  who  are  these  new  men  of  the 
Zemstvos— it  will  be  asked— who  come 
now  so  prominently  to  the  front?  Are 
they  capable  of  playing  the  responsible 
part  which  history  seems  to  bestow 
upon  them? 
When  provincial  self-government  was 


introduced  forty  years  ago  there  cer- 
tainly was  among  the  promoters  of  this 
reform  some  sort  of  idea  like  this: 
*'Let  the  landlords,  the  merchants, 
the  peasants,  famUiarize  themselves, 
through  the  provincial  and  the  district 
assemblies,  with  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  management  of  public 
affairs."  This  is  also  how  the  reform 
was  understood  on  the  spot,  and  this 
is  why  the  Zeinstvos  attracted  at  the 
outset  so  many  of  the  best  provincial 
forces.' 

The  mode  of  composition  of  these  as- 
semblies is  original.  Russia,  as  is 
known,  is  divided  into  provinces,  and 
each  province  into  ten  to  twelve  dis- 
tricts. Leaving  aside  Poland  (ten 
provinces),  Finland  (which  has  its  own 
Parliament),  Caucasia  and  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia (Siberia,  Turkestan,  the  Steppe 
Region),  European  Russia  is  divided  , 
into  fifty  provinces,  out  of  which 
thirty-four  have  now  the  institution  of 
tbe  Zemstvo.  This  means  that  in 
these  provinces  each  district  has  an 
assembly,  elected  by  all  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  management  of  quite  a  number 
of  local  matters.  Each  assembly  nomi- 
nates its  own  executive,  and  all  the  dis- 
trict assemblies  nominate  a  Provincial 
Assembly,  which  also  has  its  executive, 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  provincial 
President  of  the  Nobility.  The  towns 
have  their  own  municipal  government. 
The  district  elections,  however,  are 
made  separately  by  the  three  "orders" 
—the  nobility,  the  mixed  landowners 
(merchants  and  x>easant  proprietors), 
and  the  peasants  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage communities.  Besides,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  electoral  rights  is 
the  value  of  landed  property  owned  by 
each  person  in  the  district,  and  the  no- 
bility are  the  chief  landowners,  the 
result  is  that  in  most  assemblies  the 
number  of  peasant  representatives  is 
inferior  to  those  of  the  other  two 
orders  taken  together.  Only  in  certain 
north-eastern  provinces  such  as  Vyatka 
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have  the  peasants  a  dominating  voice. 
This  is.  at  least,  how  the  Zemstvos 
were  constituted  till  1890,  when  the 
would-be  "Peasant  Tsar"  further  re- 
duced the  number  of  peasant  dele- 
gates. 

It  would  seem  that  under  such  an 
organization  the  Zemstvos  would  soon 
become  mere  administrative  boards,  on 
which  the  country  squires  would  find 
A  number  of  well-paid  positions.  So  it 
was  indeed  at  the  outset  in  some  cen- 
tral provinces,  where  the  landl<Mrd8  of 
the  old  school  had  the  upper  hand. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  also 
provinces,  such  as  Tver  (an  old  nest  of 
"Decembrists"),     Voronezh,     Poltava, 

r^ipartly  Ryaz&n,  &c.,  in  which  the  no- 
bility, owing  to  various  circumstances, 
:took  the  lead  of  the  reform  movement. 
Ja  these  provinces,  as  also  in  the  north- 
eastern ones,  in  which  the  peasants 

t^ominate,    the   Zemstvos    became   an 

'  ;active  force  for  introducing  in  the  vil- 
lages all  sorts  of  useful  institutions  on 
».  democratic  basis.     These  two  sorts 

:  of  Zemstvos  became  the  leaders  of  the 
others.  This  is  why,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them  by 
the  Central  Government,  the  Zemstvos^ 
^ns  a  rule,  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. They  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  rational  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. They  have  placed  sanitation  in 
the  villages  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
'worked  out  the  system  which  answers 
best  the  purpose  of  free  medical  help 
for    the    peasants    and    the    laboring 

'47las8e8.  They  elected  Justices  of 
Peace  who  were  decidedly  popular. 
And  some  of  the  Zemstvos  are  doing 
;^ood  work  by  spreading  in  the  villages 
better  methods  of  agriculture,  by  the 
supply  of  improved  machinery  at  cost 
price,  by  spreading  cooperative  work- 
shops and  creameries,  by  mutual  in- 

•  Taking  a  district  of  North-Eastem  Bassia 
where,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  nobles, 
the  first  two  **  orders  *'  TOte  together,  we  have 
ithree  .functionaries  of  the  Grown  sitting  by 


surance,  by  introducing  school  gardens, 
and  so  on.  All  this,  of  course,  within 
the  narrow  limits  imposed  by  the  pres- 
ent economical  conditions,  but  capable, 
like  similar  beginnings  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, of  a  considerable  extension. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  th< 
Zemstvos  draw  into  their  service  a  coni 
siderable  number  of  excellent  mei 
truly  devoted  to  the  people,  who 
their  turn  exercise  a  decided  tnfluen< 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Zemstvo  insti- 
tution. Here  is  a  country  district  in 
North-Westem  Russia.  Its  district  as- 
sembly consists  of  twenty  noblemen 
elected  by  the  nobility,  one  deputy  from 
the  clergy  (nominated  by  the  Church), 
one  functionary  of  the  Grown  (who 
sits  by  right),  five  deputies  elected  by 
the  second  %rder"  of  mixed  land- 
owners (merchants,  peasant  propri- 
etors, &C.),  and  nine  peasants  from  the 
third  "order,"  representing  the  village 
communities.'  They  decide,  let  us 
say,  to  open  a  number  of  village 
schools.  But  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers are  low,  the  schoolmasters'  houses 
are  poor  log-huts,  and  the  assembly 
people  know  that  nobody  but  a  "popu- 
list," who  loves  the  people  and  looks 
upon  his  work  as  upon  his  missic^ 
will  come  and  stay.  And  so  the  "popu- 
list" comes  in  as  a  teacher.  But  It  is 
the  same  with  the  Zemstvo  doctor,  who 
is  bound  to  attend  to  a  number  of 
villages.  He  has  to  perform  an  In- 
credible amount  of  work,  travelling  all 
the  year  round,  every  day,  from  village 
to  village,  over  impaasaUe  roads; 
amidst  a  iwverty  which  continually 
brings  him  to  despair— read  only 
TchdkofTs  novels!  And,  therefore,  no- 
body but  a  "populist"  wiU  stay.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  the  midwife,  the 
doctor's  aid,  the  agricultural  inspector, 
the  co-operator,  and  so  on.    And  when 

right,  twelve  members  elected  by  the  first  two 
orders  (three  nobles,  the  remainder  are  mer- 
ohanu,  Ac.) ,  and  seven  peasants  representing 
the  viUage  communities. 
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seTeral  Zemstvos  undertook,  with  their 
limited  budgets,  to  make  house-to* 
bouse  statistical  inquests  in  the  vil- 
lages, whom  could  they  find  but  de- 
Toted  **popullst8"  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  to  build  up  that  wonderful  monu- 
ment, the  450  volumes  of  the  Zemstvo 
Inquests?  Read  CBrtePs  admirable 
novel,  Changing  Guards,  and  you  will 
understand  the  force  which  these  teach- 
<er8,  doctors,  statisticians,  &c.,  repre- 
sent In  a  province. 

The  more  the  Zemstvoe  develop  their 
Activity,  the  more  this  'third  element" 
grows;  and  now  it  is  they— the  men 
and  women  on  the  9pot,  who  toil  dur- 
h)g  the  snowstorm  and  amidst  a  ty- 
phus-stricken   population— who    speak 
for  the  people  and  make  the  Zemstvo 
speak  and  act  for  it.    A  new  Russia 
viias  grown  in  this  way.  And  thie  Rus- 
jia  hates   autocracy,  and  makes  the 
Zemstvoe  bate  it  with  a  greater  hatred 
than  any  which  would  have  sprung 
from  theories  borrowed  from  the  West 
At  every  step  every  honest  man  of  the 
I  'Zemstvo    finds    the   bureaucracy— dis- 
honest, ignorant,  and  arrogant— stand- 
ing in  his  way.     And  if  these  men 
,«hoot  *'Down  with  autocracy.*"  it  is  be- 
^cause   they   know  by  ewperienoe  that 
autocracy   is   incompatible   with   real 
progress. 
.   /N  These  are,  then,  the  various  elements 
\  pwhich  are  arraigned  in  Russia  against 
I  the  old   institutions.     Will  autocracy 
yield,  and  make  substantial  concessions 
<4-ii»  Mme,  because  time  plays  an  im- 
mense   part    under   such    conditions? 
i;         This  we  do  not  know.    But  that  they 
'       I  never  wiil  be  able  any  more  to  stop 
.the  movement,  this  Is  certain.     It  is 
^     tsaid  that  they   think  at  the  Winter 
Palace  to  pass  a  few  measures  in  favor 
of  the  peasants,  but  to  avoid  making 
'    any  constitutional  concessions.     How- 
ever, this  will  not  help.    Any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
will  be  welcome.     But  if  they  think 
that  iherefore  they  will  be  able  to  limit 
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their  concessions  to  the  invitation  of  a 
few  representatives  of  the  provinces  to 
the  Council  of  State,  where  they  may 
take  part  in  its  deliberations,  this  is 
a    gross    mistake.      Such    a    measure 
might  have  pacified  the  minds  of  1881, 
if  Alexander  the  Third  had  honestly 
fulfilled  the  last  will  of  his  father.    It 
might  have  had,  perhaps,  some  slight 
effect  ten  years  ago,  if  Nicholas  the 
Second  had  listened  then  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Zemstvos.    But  now 
will  do  no  longer.    The  energy  of_ 
fQrces  set  in  motion  is  toogrej 
satisfied  with   suchT  a  trifling  resuJi 
And  if  they  do  not  make  concessioni 
very  soon,  the  Ck>urt  party  may  easily 
learn  the  lesson  which  Louis  Philippe 
learned  in  the  last  days  of  February 
1848.    In  those  days  the  situation  at 
Paris  changed  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  therefore  the  concessions  made  by 
the   Ministry   always   came  too  late. 
Eiach  time  they  answered  no  longer  to 
the  new  requirements. 

In  all  the  recent  discussions  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  about  tlie  terrible 
eoonomioal  conditions  of  the  peasants 
and  the  working  men  in  the  factories. 
All  the  resolutions  were  limited  to  a 
demand  of  poUtioal  rights,  and  thus 
they  seem  to  imply  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  agitation  was  to  obtain, 
first,  political  rights,  and  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  the  economical  questions 
to  the  future  representative  Govern- 
ment. If  this  were  so,  I  should  see  in 
such  a  one-sldedness  the  weak  point 
of  the  agitation.  However,  we  have  al- 1 
ready  in  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittees on  the  Impoverishment  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  a  wide  programme  of 
changes,  required  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  circulate  this 
programme  at  once  in  the  villages. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  every  Russian 
—even  the  poorest  of  the  peasants— is 
interested  in  the  destruction  of  the 
secular  political  yoke  to  which  all  Rus- 
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sia  is  harnessed.    But  the  destruction 
of  that  yoke,  if  it  has  to  be  done  in 
reality,  and  not  on  paper  only,  is  an  im- 
mense work,  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  all   classes  of  society, 
and  especially  the  toiling  classes,  join 
I  in  it    Autocracy  has  its  outgrowths  in 
^yery  village.    It  is  even  probable  that 
no  progress  in  the  overthrow  of  that  in- 
stitution will  be  made  so  long  as  the 
piMsant  masses  do  not  bring  their  in* 
^surrections  to  bear  upon  the  decisions 
\Xkt  the  present  rulers.    iTiey^must^ 
told*  therefore*  frankly  Sn4  openly  by 

Ite  HlMtMBlli  Ontaiy  and  After. 


the  educated  classes,  what  the  intea-j 
tlons  of  th&'iattef  are  concerning  the! 
great  problem  which  is  now  at  this 
very  moment  facing  millions  of  Rus- 
sian peasants:  "How  to  live  till  the 
next  crop?"     Let  us  hope,  therefoi 
that  those  who  have  started  the  pi 
ent  agitation  with  so  much  energy  willl 
also  see  that  they  must  tell  the  nXtk 
million  Russian  peasants  the  improvi 
ments  in  the  economical  conditions  oi 
the  toiling  masses  which  they  can  ex-,| 
pect  under  the  new  riffimCf  in  addition  i 
to  the  acquisition  of  political,  rights.    \ 

P.  KropathiH.  " 
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There  is  sound  sense  in  one  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Sacred  College 
that  no  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  however  saintly  their  lives  may 
have  been,  however  venerable  their 
reputation  may  be  at  the  time  of  their 
death,  can  be  canonized  till  half-a- 
century  at  least  has  come  and  gone 
since  they  joined  the  majority.  I  have 
often  wished  that  a  similar  unwritten 
law  could  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
biographies.  Nowadays,  and  especially 
in  our  own  country,  no  man  who  has 
made  any  mark  in  his  day  is  con- 
sidered by  his  friends  or  relatives  to 
have  received  due  recognition  of  his 
services  unless  a  bulky  biography  is 
published  containing  full  and  appre- 
ciative records  of  his  private  life  and 
his  public  career.  In  the  case  of  men 
of  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  have  taken  a  leading  share  in 
politics  an  exception  may  fairly  be 
made.  After  all,  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  their  country's  history,  and 
memoirs  written  by  contemporaries, 
and  published  while  their  memory  was 
still  green,  may  be  useful  for  historians 
of  a  future  day,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  narrate  the  true  story  of  our  time. 


I  confess,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,, 
biographies  of  men  of  mark  in  science,, 
literature,  or  art  had  better,  with  very 
rare  exception,  be  left  unwritten  till 
the  judgment  of  posterity  has  con- 
firmed the  estimate  placed  on  them  b^ 
their  contemporaries.  Their  works  sur- 
vive them;  and  by  these  works  they 
must  in  the  end  be  judged.  Of  late 
years,  howev'er,  hardly  a  week  passes 
without  the  issue  of  some  elaborate 
biography  narrating  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  minor  politicians,  public 
officials,  men  of  letters,  clerics,  and 
artists  who  doubtless  played  creditable 
parts  in  their  re^>ective  careers,  but 
who  are  never  likely  to  be  known, 
even  by  name,  when  their  own  genera- 
tion has  been  gathered  to  its  fathersw 

In  the  category  of  biographies  that 
as  I  hold,  might  have  well  been  left 
unwritten  I  should  include  the  raeoK^r 
of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  whose  author 
is  Mr.  Findon.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
biography  as  it  stands,  except  that  it 
contains  certain  strictures  on  third 
parties  which  might  give  unnecessary 
pain  should  they  be  regarded  as  riepre- 
sentlng  the  personal  opinions  o4  Sir 
Arthur.     I  agree— in  as  far  as  .  I  am. 
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CK>ttipeteht  to  do  so— wiUi  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Findon  as  to  Sullivan's 
high  musical  attainments,  and  I  l)elleve 
the  recital  of  the  meagre  Incidents  of 
Sullivan's  public  career  is  substantially 
correct    My  objection  to  the  memoir  is 
that  it  fails  to  make  its  readers  ac- 
quainted with   the   man  as   he  was 
known  to  those  who  knew  him  other« 
wise  than  by  repute.    I  attribute  this 
failure  not  so  much  to  any  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  Bir.  Findon  as  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  ta^.    When 
all  Is  said  and  4one»  there  is  little  to 
be  written  about  the  life  of  Arthur 
Sullivan,  as  known  to  the  outer  world, 
except  in  connecticm  with  his  career 
as  a  musician  and  a  composer.     No 
edoeated  man  can  be  more  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  music  than  I  am 
myself,    but    from    my    literary    and 
joamalistic  experience   I  have  learnt 
thus  much:  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
In  the  newspaper  world  to  find  a  mus^ 
cal  critic  who  can  write  about  musical 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  criticisms  interesting  or  even  intelli- 
gible to  the  non-musical  public.    I  am 
not  cognicant— though  on  this,  as  in 
all  matters  connected  with  music,   1 
speak  with  the  greatest  hesitation— of 
any  biography  of  a  celebrated  British 
musician    which    has    enrc^ed    itself 
amidst  the  standard  classics  of  British 
literature.    Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
twalt  of  the  biographers^  of  the  subject 
niatter  of  the  biographies,  or  of  the 
reading  public,  is  a  question  I  am  in- 
competent to  answer.     Be  the  cause 
wliat  it  may,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact 

These  remarks  pretty  well  exhaust 
all  I  have  to  say  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  which  has  recently 
been  published.  What  I  have  to  say 
further  applies  to  Sullivan  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  a  musician.  The  first 
time  I  made  his  acquaintance  was, 
curiously  enough,  in  connection  with 
musical    criticism.     Some    thirty   odd 

LiYive  Aes.       yoL.  zzyi.       1866 


years  ago,  I  bad  undertaken  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Obsei'cer  uewspaper,  which 
at  that  period  stood  in  sore  need  of  re« 
organization.  In  those  bygone  days,  I 
remember  my  old  friend  E2.  L.  Blan^ 
chard  remarking  to  me  '*that  the  one 
faculty  required  for  dramatic  and 
musical  criticism  was  a  copious  rep- 
ertory  of  complimentary  adjectives." 
Unmindful  of  this  advice,  I  thought 
the  public  might  appreciate  a  more 
independent  tone  of  musical  criticism 
than  was  then  in  vogue.  There  being 
a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  musical  critic 
of  the  Obierver,  1  called  on  Arthur 
Sullivan,  to  ascertain  wheth^  he  was 
disposed  to  write  the  musical  oritidsms 
for  the  Ohierver.  He  accepted  the  imx>- 
posal  subject  to  the.  understanding  that 
either  of  us  remained  at  liberty  to 
terminate  the  engagement  if  for  any 
reason  it  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  new  opera  by  an 
almost  unknown  but  not  impecunious 
composer  was  brought  out  in  London, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  Sullivan'^ 
notice  appeared  in  our  columns.  I  was 
personally  much  struck  with  the  arti- 
cle. The  style  was  as  clear  as  the 
handwriting— and  to  those  who  knew 
Sullivan's  writing  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  have 
forgotten,  or  do  not  trouble  myself  to 
recall,  the  names  of  the  opera  and  its 
composer.  All  I  care  to  remember  Is 
that  the  criticism  was  disttnctly  un- 
favorable, and  formed  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  wishy-washy  eulogistic 
notices  which  appeared  in  most  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  in  consequence  it 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
Within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance 
I  received  intimations  to  the  effect  that 
this  style  of  criticism  was  viewed  with 
disfavor  in  the  quarters  whence  mmi- 
cal  advertisements  were  issued^  and 
that  the  continuance  of  such  criticisms 
would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  the 
musical  advertisements.  I  had  to  con- 
sider other  peopIe*s  interests  as  well  as 
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my  own,  and  I  came  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  thatr-to  put  the  matter 
plainly— the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  It  was.  as  I  held,  no  part  of 
my  duty  as  an  editor  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  musical  criticism,  and  I  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  public  interested 
in  musical  notices  to  Increase  our  cir- 
culation to  such  an  extent  as  would 
have  compensated  us  for  the  money 
loss  accruing  from  the  withdrawal  of 
operatic  and  concert  advertisemeuts.  I 
bad  therefore  no  option  except  to  dis- 
charge the  somewhat  unpleasant  task 
of  informing  Sullivan  tliat  I  had  de- 
termined to  discontinue  his  notices. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  tlian 
the  way  in  which  he  received  my  com- 
munication. He  assured  me  that  he 
appreciated  fully  the  reasons  of  my 
action,  and  added  that  he  had  already 
entertained  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
was  prudent  for  him,  as  a  musician 
himself,  to  criticise  in  print  members 
of  his  own  profession.  We  parted  on 
the  friendliest  terms.  The  article  in 
question  was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
the  one  and  only  musical  criticism 
which  Sullivan  ever  contributed  to  the 
Press,  and  I  can  say  with  even  greater 
certainty  that  it  was  the  one  and  only 
attempt  ever  made  by  me  to  improve 
the  status  of  British  music  as  an  art 

This  Incidentr-which  with  another 
man  might  easily  have  led  to  a  perma- 
nent estrangement— formed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  lifelong  friendship.  I 
learnt  from  it  how  singularly  free  Sul- 
livan was  from  the  personal  vanity 
which  is  often  said  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  artistic  nature.  I  realized 
how  fair-minded  and  how  sensible  he 
was  in  business  matters.  I  discerned 
the  sweetness  of  temper,  the  kindliness 
of  heart,  and  the  affectionate  disposi- 
tion which  rendered  him  so  charming 
a  companion,  so  true  a  friend. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sul- 
livan was,  however,  brought  about  by 


our  having  a  common  friend  In  the 
person  of  Frederick  Clay,  the  son  of 
James  Clay,  then  M.P.  for  HulL 
Memories  are  so  short-lived  in  the 
world  in  which  we  both  passed  many 
years  of  our  lives  that  I  am  afraid  to 
many  of  my  readers  the  name  of  Fred 
Clay  will  be  well-nigh  unknown.  At 
the  period  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  acting  as 
private  secretary  to  C^rge  Glyn,  the 
Whip  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Adminis- 
tration, who,  later  on,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Lord  Wolverton.  Clay  was, 
I  have  reason  to  know,  a  most  efficient 
secretary,  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  risen  very  high  In  the  public  ser- 
vice if  he  had  not  insisted  on  resigning 
his  clerkship  upon  his  father's  death. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  one 
may  choose  to  think,  he  had— or  be- 
lieved he  had— sufficient  means  to  live 
in  comfort  without  his  official  salary, 
and  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  to  wliich  he  was 
passionately  attached.  He  had  before 
this  published  a  number  of  songs, 
some  of  which  had  attracted  considera- 
ble notice.  I  have  often  heard  Sulli- 
van express  an  opinion  that  Fred  Clay 
had  higher  musical  talent  than  he  him- 
self possessed,  and  might  have  been 
a  great  musician  if  he  had  ever  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the 
art  Sullivan  was  singularly  free  from 
any  professional  jealousies,  and  was 
perhaps  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
talents  of  his  friends.  However  this 
may  be.  Clay  applied  himself  to  music 
too  late  to  make  any  real  progress,  and 
soon  involved  himself  in  pursuits  fatal 
to  serious  study  of  any  kind.  The 
story  of  a  wasted  life  is  one  sad  to 
read,  sadder  still  to  telL  After  many 
losses  and  disappointments,  borne  with 
imperturbable  cheeriness,  the  tide 
seemed  to  have  turned  for  a  moment 
in  Fred  Clay's  favor.  He  had  been 
commissioned  to  write  the  music  for  a 
spectacular  piece  brought  out  at  the 
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Albambra.  The  first  night's  perform- 
ance was  a  decided  success.  On  the 
following  evening  he  dined  with  me 
at  the  Garrlck  Clnb,  when  he  was  In 
far  better  spirits  than  I  had  seen  him 
for  a  long  time.  On  the  same  evening 
he  was  stmck  down  with  paralysis, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
daya  his  life  was  a  Uylng  death.  The 
cmelleat  part  of  a  cniel  fate  was  that 
hl8  mind  remained  active  while  the 
means  of  expressing  his  thoughts  by 
speech  or  writing  or  gestures  was  al- 
most taken  from  him.  In  the  last  com- 
munication I  ever  received  from  him  he 
asked  me  to  propose  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Garrlck  Glub  an  Amerl* 
can  visitor  to  Bngland  who  had  shown 
him  much  hospitality  during  his  own 
sojourn  in  the  United  States.  The 
letter  was  signed  in  a  sprawling  hand 
utterly  unlike  his  beautiful  liandwrlt- 
ing  of  former  days,  but  still  recognisa- 
ble, and  was  signed,  "Poor  old 
Freddy."  The  words  have  always 
seemed  to  me  his  fittest  epitaph. 

goUivan  and  Clay  were  united  by  a 
very  close  intimacy,  by  a  common  love 
for  music,  and  by  the  attraction  they 
mutually  exercised  over  one  another. 
Clay  was  then  living  with  his  father, 
and  by  his  invitation  I  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  his  house  in  Montagu 
Square,  and  there  got  to  know  Sullivan 
more  closely  than  I  should  have  done 
otherwise.  Fred  Clay  was  then  a  very 
weU-known  personage  in  all  classes  of 
London  society,  and  was  liked  by 
everybody,  loved  by  many.  No  doubt 
Arthur's  high  professional  reputation 
would  have  ultimately  got  him  the 
entry  into  any  society  he  wished  to 
frequent  But  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve;  he  had  a  certain  reluctance  to 
putting  himself  forward  on  his  own 
Initiative;  and  I  fancy  that  Fred  Clay 
was  the  immediate  instrument  of  Ar- 
thur's introduction  to  general  society. 
Whether  this  Introduction  was  bene- 


ficial or  otherwise  to  his  professional 
progress  may  be  open  to  question.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  political,  fashionable,  and  finan- 
cial worlds,  for  which  Sullivan  was  to 
a  certain  extent  Indebted  to  Fred  Clay, 
saved  him  from  the  narrowness  of 
view  which,  as  a  rule,  characterizes  all 
musicians,  actors,  and  painters  who 
associate  exclusively  with  members  of 
their  own  profession.  This  much  I 
can  say  with  certainty,  that  Sullivan 
never  forgot  the  friendship  that  had 
existed  for  many  years  between  him- 
self and  the  Clay  family.  He  never 
spoke  of  Fred  without  affection,  and 
showed  his  affection,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  more  substantial  ways  than 
In  mere  kindly  greetings. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  accident  which 
associated  him  with  the  author  of  the 
Boh  Ballads  in  the  production  of  the 
Savoy  musical  plays  was  an  unmixed 
advantage  to  Sullivan  as  a  musician. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the 
association  was  a  brilliant  success;  but 
1  fancy  the  great  reputation  which  ac- 
crued to  Sullivan  as  the  musical  part- 
ner in  the  Oilbert-Sullivan-d'Oyly 
Carte  firm  militated  to  some  extent 
against  the  recognition  of  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  past-masters 
of  musical  art  The  British  public  is 
apt  to  identify  any  member  of  the  artis- 
tic professions  with  the  particular  style 
of  art  in  connection  with  which  his 
name  has  become  a  household  word; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reputation  which  Sullivan  earned  as  the 
composer  of  Pinafore,  The  Mikado,  and 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Ouard  told  against 
the  full  recognition  of  his  classical 
works,  such  as  Tlie  Martin'  of  Antiooh 
and  The  Cfolden  V^end.  If  I  am  not 
gravely  mistaken,  this  opinion  was  that 
of  the  man  most  competent  to  Judge- 
Sullivan  himself.  Never  was  there  a 
man  less  inclined  to  sing  his  own 
praises,  to  comi^aln  of  his  own  griev- 
ances, or  to  speak  disparagingly  of  his 
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own    colleagues.      During    the    period 
when  he  was  half  worried  out  of  his 
life  by  the  dissension  between  his  part- 
ners  in  the  Savoy   venture,   I   never 
heard  him  say  a  word  concerning  his 
coadjutors,  other  than  friendly  and  ap- 
preciative.     I    knew,    however,    that 
throughout  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he    was   under    the   impression    that 
British  musicians,  as  a  body,  had  never 
quite  done  justice  to  the  eminence  he 
had  attained  as  a  composer  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  lack  of  hearty  recognition 
on  their  part  that  he  had  never  ob- 
tained the  meed  of  praise  to  which  the 
higher  class  of  his  musical  comxMsi- 
tlons  had  entitled  him  so  deservedly. 
His  disappointment  at  the  comparative- 
ly scanty  appreciation  bestowed  upon 
Ivanhoe  was  felt  keenly  by  Sullivan, 
not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  the  art 
he  loved  so  well.    He  attached  an  Im- 
portance to  the  development  of  musi- 
cal art  in  our  English  land  which  I, 
as  an  utter  ignoramus  in  musical  mat- 
ters, could  hardly  understand.    But  I 
knew  him   too   intimately  not   to   be 
aware  that  he  believed  in  music  as  a 
necessary     concomitant     of     national 
greatness,  and  worshipped  his  art  with 
the  reverence  of  an  ardent  believer,  if 
not  of  a  fanatic.  *  The  one  failure  of 
his  professional  career,  the  collapse  of 
the   EInglish   Opera   Ck)mpany,  was  a 
source  of  bitter  disappointment  to  him, 
not  so  much  from  the  personal  loss  he 
sustained  thereby,  as  from  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  hopes  that  an  English  opera, 
In  which  the  composers  would  be  Elng- 
llsh  and  the  artists  would  be  English 
.<)lso,  might  become  a  national  instltu- 
how  taii'^maeu  "idm  known  a  man  who 
was  in  business  mats  Arthur  Sullivan 
the  sweetness  of  temper, *ed  his  pocket, 
of  heart,  and  the  affecticfJi  him  on  the 
tlon  which  rendered  him  sd  the  news 
a  companion,  so  true  a  frieocted  by  a 
My  intimate  acquaintance  n.    and   to 
livan  was,  however,  brought  rery  large 


amount  of  money,  had  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  that  his  money,  as  the  event 
proved,  was  irretrievably  lost.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  express  his  sorrow  for 
the  friend  who  was  the  cause  of  his 
losses;  he  uttered  no  futile  reproaches 
or  idle  complaint  The  only  comment 
I  recall  his  making  was  that  it  was 
hard  lines  he  should  have  learnt  the 
misfortune  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  he  had  to  conduct  the  orchestra 
at  the  Savoy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  performance  of  a  new  piece;  I 
think  it  was  Princess  Ida.  I  myself 
had  been  a  loser  by  the  bankruptcy, 
though  happily  to  a  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  the  subject  was  one 
which  we  had  frequently  to  discuss  at 
subsequent  periods.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  never  heard  him 
utter  an  unkindly  word  on  the  subject 
of  his  losses  or  concerning  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  his 
organization  was  extremely  sensitive 
alike  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1893,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  he  was  invited  by  his  old 
friend,  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Lelghton, 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  Academicians  at 
their  annual  dinner.  In  addition  he 
was  requested  to  respond  to  the  toast 
of  music,  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  the  Academy,  was  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  sister  art  with 
X>alnting  and  sculpture.  Sullivan,  to 
my  thinking,  attached  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  invita- 
tion. The  Academy  dinners  are,  to 
speak  the  truth,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  trade  banquets,  to  which  the 
Academicians  invite  their  patron-cus- 
tomers, and  throw  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  political  and  social  celeb- 
rities. Just  as  careful  cooks  insert  a 
few  plums  into  a  pudding  to  make  it 
appetizing.  If  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  the  Royal  Academy  had  far  more 
cause  to  be  proud  of  having  Sullivan 
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as  their  guest  than  the  latter  had  of 
being  the  guest  of  the  former.     He 
wrote  begging  me  to  come  and  dine 
with   him,    and   to  bring  with   me  a 
draft  speech.     I  have  had  some  little 
experience    in    my    life    of    drafting 
strings   of   appropriate   commonplaces 
for  after-dinner  orations,  and  I  put  to- 
gether a  reply  which  seemed  to  me  ade- 
quate for  the  occasion.    I  found,  how- 
ever, that  Sullivan  was  absolutely  in- 
different to  the  personal  aspect  of  the 
question.     His  one  wish   was  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Academy  had  at  last  recognized  the 
claim  of  English  music  to  be  repre- 
sented   at    their    banquets,    and    had 
thereby    removed    a    sort    of    stigma 
which  he  had  long  resented.    We  sat 
up  till  very  late  at  night  concocting 
and  revising  the  speech  which  he  ulti- 
mately delivered.     To  my   mind,  the 
views  expressed  in  the  revised  speech 
were  those  of  a  musical  enthusiast; 
but  the  dream— if  dream   it  was— of 
being  the  founder  of  a  school  of  British 
music  was  one  to  which  Sullivan  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
I  dwell  on  this  phase  of  Sullivan's 
character  because  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  contem- 
porary critics  to  represent  him  as  a 
musician  who  had  deserted  the  higher 
walks  of  his  art  for  the  lower,  who 
had  sacrificed  his  ideal  for  the  sake  of 
money  easily  earned  and  of  a  reputa- 
tion cheaply  purchased.     I  hold  this 
view  of  his  character  to  be  erroneous, 
and  I  trust  that  whenever  his  true  life 
can  be  written  the  writer  will  not  fail 
to  bring  out  the  steady  labor  he  de- 
voted to  his  art,  the  earnestness  with 
which    he    sought    to    extend    its    in- 
fluence and  to  advance  its  interests. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  portion 
of  Sullivan's  daily  life  was  spent  in 
clubs,  and  often  in  their  card-rooms. 
But  yet— and  this  is  a  point  on  which 
I  am  far  more  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  than  on  the  most  elementary 


musical  question— he  was  never,  in  my 
opinion,  a  true  clubman.     By  nature 
and    disposition    he    was    essentially 
domestic.    His  home,  his  books,  his  pic- 
tures, his  dogs  and  birds,  his  house- 
hold, had  a  sort  of  personal  attraction 
which  they  rarely  possess  for  men  of 
the  world,  worldly.    As  a  rule,  he  pre- 
ferred dining  at  home  to  dining  at  the 
various  clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitor. 
His  dinners  to  his   intimate   friends, 
about  which  he  took  any  amount  of 
personal  trouble,  were  held,  with  rare 
exceptions,  in  his  own  flat  in  Victoria 
Street,  not  at  restaurants  or  clubs.    It 
was  often  a  marvel  to  me  why,  being 
what  he  was,  he  never  married;  but 
somehow  or  other  he  remained  single 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  though  I  have 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  more  than 
once    seriously    contemplated    matri- 
mony.   All  that  I  or  any  of  his  friends 
can  state  on  this  subject  is  a  convic- 
tion that  if  he  had  ever  married  he 
would  have  proved  the  most  affection- 
ate   of    husbands,    the    kindliest    of 
parents.    He  was  greatly  sought  after 
in  society,  and  it  Is  a  complete  illusion 
to  imagine,  as  I  have  seen  hinted  in 
comments  on  his  career,  that  he  wasted 
in  amusement  the  time  he  might  have 
employed  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
study  of  his  art    As  long  as  his  health 
lasted,  he  worked  hard  throughout  the 
day,  and  it  was  only  in  the  evenings 
he  was  seen  much  abroad,  and  when 
dinner  was  over  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently    to    be    found    in   club    card- 
rooms.     The  art  of  musical  composi- 
tion, if  carried  out  with  the  earnestness 
and  energy  Sullivan  devoted  to  it,  in- 
volves, in  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,   high  mathematical  ability;  and 
anyone  who  watched  Sullivan's  play, 
as  I  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing,  could  not  but  perceive  that  he 
played  his  cards  thoughtfully  and  in- 
telligently.    He  was,  I  think,  a  bad 
card-holder,  and,  in  common  with  most 
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men  whose  minds  throughout  the  day 
are  occupied  with  graver -8]U>jects,  he 
was  a  careless  pla/er.  Iforeover, 
though  he  liked  winning,  as  all  card^ 
players  do,  he  was  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  losing.  I  fancy,  also,  that  his 
innate  tenderness  of  nature  rendered 
him  instinctiyely  arerse  to  continue 
playing  when  the  run  of  luck  happened 
to  be  in  his  favor,  or  when  he  thought 
he  was  winning  more  than  his  adver- 
saries could  afford  to  lose.  For  all 
these  reasons,  in  spite  of  his  clear 
brain  and  his  keen  memory  and  his 
remarkable  iK>wer  of  calculating 
chances,  he  was  an  indifferent  card- 
player  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
The  plain  truth,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  he 
played  mainly  because  he  found  that 
play  rested  his  mind  after  the  day's 
labors,  not  because  he  was  greedy  of 
gain.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  he  should  not  have  held 
his  own  against  men  of  relatively  in- 
ferior mental  ability  who  played  to 
win.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
losses  in  the  London  dubs  he  belonged 
to  were  ever  serious,  as  compared  with 
his  income;  and  this  much  I  can  truly 
say,  that,  whatever  he  may  have  lost 
or  won,  he  secured  the  personal  affec- 
tion of  all  his  fellow-players  to  an  ex- 
tent rare  amidst  seasoned  men  of  the 
world,  though  not— as  my  own  expe- 
rience has  ^own  me— so  rare  amidst 
card-players  as  amidst  the  followers  of 
other  and  i>erhaps  more  elevated  pur- 
suits. 

No  man  I  have  ever  known— if  I  may 
paraphrase  John  Morley's  saying  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain— had  "so  perfect  a 
genius  for  kindness."  He  had  no  great 
belief,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  promis- 
cuous charity,  or  in  public  subscriptions 
to  benevolent  institutions.  His  view 
was  that  the  world  would  be  a  far 
better  place  than  it  is  now  if  every  In- 
dividual ceased  to  concern  himself 
about  futile  attempts  to  redress  whole- 
sale evils,  such  as  poverty  and  sick- 


ness, by  private  benevolence,  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  assisting,  reliev- 
ing, and  showing  kindness  to  his  own 
people,  to  his  personal  friends,  to  his 
fellow-workers,  to  his  household,  and 
to  all  the  persons  who,  in  the  scrip- 
tural sense  of  the  word  *^eighbor," 
were  by  the  accidents  of  life  more  of 
neighbors  to  him  than  anyone  else. 
Many  of  us— I  myself  amidst  the  num- 
ber—hold this  view,  but  I  fear  very 
few  of  us  strive  to  act  up  to  it  as  fully 
as  did  Sullivan.  I  recollect  some  years 
ago,  when  The  Mikado  was  at  the 
height  of  its  success,  overhearing  a 
conversation  between  some  chorus  girls 
who  were  returning  from  the  Savoy 
by  the  District  Railway,  and  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
actors  and  managers  of  the  theatre. 
One  of  them  concluded  with  the  re- 
mark: "Well,  whatever  you  may  say 
about  the  others,  there  is  one  person  we 
are  all  fond  of,  and  that  is  Arthur 
Sullivan.  He  never  passes  one  of  us 
girls  without  saying  a  kind  word;  and 
he  never  hears  of  any  one  of  ns  being 
ill  or  in  trouble  without  doing  some- 
thing to  help  us."  I  repeated  this 
saying  afterwards  to  Sullivan,  and  his 
remark  was,  "I  am  glad  you  told  me. 
This  is  how  I  should  like  all  who  come 
into  relations  with  me  to  feel  towards 


»» 


me. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of  open- 
handed  liberality  comes  easy  to  any 
man  of  kindly,  careless  disposition,  who 
gives  freely  to  all  who  ask  him.  The 
qualities  which  make  a  man  a  spend- 
thrift make  him  also  liberal  and  even 
lavish  in  his  dealings  with  others.  But 
with  Sullivan  this  was  not  so.  No  man 
was  so  fond  of  making  presents,  but  at 
the  same  time  no  man  bestowed  so 
much  thought  beforehand  on  the  pres- 
ents he  made  and  the  persons  he  as- 
sisted. The  perusal  of  his  diaries  will 
convince  anyone  who  had  previously 
entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  that— in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term— there  was 
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noUilng  Bohemian  about  the  life  of 
Arthur  SulUyan.  Hl»  accounts  were 
kept  most  carefully;  well-nigh  every 
Incident  of  his  daily  life  for  some  thirty 
years  is  recorded  in  his  diaries;  every 
important  letter  he  wrote  and  every  ap- 
plication he  received  are  mentioned 
therein.  Bven  here  in  these  private 
annals  the  names  of  his  correspondents 
are  alluded  to  by  initials.  Altogether, 
if  you  were  to  judge  of  Sullivan  solely 
by  his  diaries,  without  any  extraneous 
knowledge,  you  would  come  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  singu- 
larly careful,  level-headed  man  of 
business. 

I  had  the  great  advantage  of  spend- 
ing some  months  in  daily  companion- 
ship  with  Arthur  Sullivan.  My  expe- 
rience of  life  has  impressed  upon  me 
the  conviction  that  a  few  weeks  of 
fellow-travel  abroad  give  two  persons 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  than 
they  would  acquire  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  as  many  years  of  dose 
intimacy  at  home.  Bven  in  a  journey 
conducted  with  every  possible  comfort 
and  convenience,  the  first  condition  of 
the  Journey  proving  a  success  is  that 
of  the  two  travellers  proving  congenial 
to  one  another.  Given  such  congenial- 
ship,  any  of  the  little  contretempa 
which  must  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
of  Journeys  creates  nothing  beyond  a 
passing  annoyance.  Without  such  con- 
genialship  any  untoward  incident  be- 
comes a  source  of  permanent  irritation. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion— as  Mr.  Gteorge  Meredith  seems 
to  have  considered  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
—on  the  "great  marriage  question,"  I 
should  suggest  that  in  an  ideal  com- 
monwealth no  man  and  woman  should 
be  allowed  to  embark  on  matrimony 
till  they  had  acquired  previous  expe- 
rience of  each  other's  characters  by  a 
period  of  fellow-travelling.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  work  out  the  idea  thus 
suggested;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is 
more  practical  and  less  Utopian  than 


Mr.  Meredith's  proposal,  that  all  mar- 
riages should  be  terminable  after  a 
decennial  period  of  connubial  life. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conviction  I 
have  already  expressed— that  if  the  in- 
cidents of  his  career  had  been  other 
than  they  were  Arthur  Sullivan  would 
have  proved  eminently  qualified  to  en- 
joy and  impart  domestic  happiness  as 
the  master  of  a  household  and  the 
father  of  a  family— was  confirmed  by 
the  three  months  we  spent  together  in 
Cairo  in  1882.  He  was  so  reasonable, 
so  considerate  of  others  in  small  mat- 
ters as  well  as  in  great,  so  anxious  to 
give  pleasure,  so  happy  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing,  that  a  man  must 
have  been  a  churl  indeed  who,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  being  his  fellow- 
traveller  for  any  length  of  time,  could 
fail  to  entertain  towards  him  a  senti- 
ment of  lifelong  regard  and  ailection. 

The  time  we  spent  together  in  Bgypt 
was  one  of  singular  interest.  It  was 
the  last  year  of  the  Dual  Ckmtrol  under 
which  the  Khedivlal  administration 
was  virtually  controlled  by  the  then 
Mr.  Auckland  Ck>lvln  and  M.  de 
Blignidres,  as  the  respective  representa- 
tives of  Bngland  and  France.  Arabl 
had  exchanged  the  position  of  an  un- 
knovni  and  obscure  Fellah  for  that  of 
Minister  of  War,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
native  and  European  advisers  of  far 
higher  ability  than  himself,  had  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Egyptian 
independence.  In  those  days  Cairo  still 
retained  the  cosmopolitan  character 
which  rendered  its  society  so  attractive 
to  a  visitor.  Socially,  the  French  ele- 
ment was  still  supreme  and  French 
was  the  language  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion in  Cairene  society.  The  Arabl 
movement,  though  it  received  no  direct 
countenance  from  the  French  officials, 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  French 
colony,  who  imagined  that  his  crusade 
in  favor  of  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians" 
would  undermine  British  infiuence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  restore  the 
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old  supremacy  of  France.  Shepheard's 
Hotel  was  still  the  headquarters  of 
the  English  visitors,  and  the  ordinary 
tranquillity  of  that  somewhat  somno- 
lent hostelry  was  disturbed  by  the 
agitation  on  behalf  of  Arab!  conducted 
by  two  EiUglish  gentlemen— my  friend 
the  late  Sir  William  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Blunt.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  thunder  In  the  air,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  military  mutiny  which 
culminated  In  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  and  the  victory  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  disturbances  in  the 
streets,  popular  outcries  against  all 
foreigners  in  general  and  all  English 
foreigners  in  particular.  There  were 
any  number  of  acrimonious  controver- 
sies, personal  disputes,  challenges  and 
threats  of  duels.  Altogether  the  situa- 
tion was  one  in  which  a  visitor  strange 
to  the  country  might  easily  have  got 
himself  into  trouble  without  any  wish 
to  give  offence.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
keen  Interest  displayed  by  Sullivan  in 
the  imbroglio  then  agitating  Cairo,  and 
I  had  some  fear  that  his  staunch 
loyalty  to  England  might  get  him  into 
trouble.  I  have  neither  the  space  nor 
the  inclination  to  enter  upon  certain 
social  complications  which  formed  the 
main  topic  of  interest  at  Cairo  during 
the  period  of  Sullivan's  visit.  That,  in 
Rudyard  Kipling's  phrase,  "Is  another 
story,**  and  I  see  no  good  in  recalling 
the  memory  of  a  well-nigh  forgotten 
scandal.  In  which  the  part  played  by 
some  fellow-countrsrmen  of  our  own 
showed  a  lack  certainly  of  self-respect 
and  possibly  of  courage.  Anyhow,  that 
conduct  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
approval  of  the  foreigners  resident  in 
S^Pt,  and  the  comments  made  by  them 
gave  Just  umbrage  to  British  feeling. 
In  Sullivan's  diary  I  And  this  passage 
with  reference  to  some  imputations  he 
bad  overheard  upon  our  British  stand- 
ard of  honor:  "When  I  hear  such  things 
f^aid  It  makes  my  blood  boil."    But  my 


observation  of  the  tact,  g^ood  sense,  and 
temper  which  characterized  his  persist- 
ent endeavors  to  promote  an  amicable 
settlement  of  an  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised  dispute  did  credit  to  his  head 
as  well  as  to  his  heart,  and  led  me  for 
the  first  time  to  fully  realize  the  sound, 
shrewd  Judgment  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character. 

The  Cah*o  of  1882  was,  in  social 
respects,  entirely  different  from  the 
Cairo  of  to-day.  Nowadays,  during  the 
season  there  are  balls  every  night,  p<^ 
matches,  golf  contests,  races,  and  gym- 
khanas well-nigh  every  weekday.  In- 
deed, the  life  led  by  the  English  visitors 
to  Egypt  is— making  allowance  for  dif- 
ference of  climate— almost  Identical 
with  that  led  by  the  denizens  of  May- 
fair  and  Belgravia  during  the  London 
season.  A  score  of  years  ago  there 
were  only,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  balls 
throughout  the  season,  and  a  few  of- 
flcial  dinners  followed  by  formal  recep- 
tions. Most  of  the  Consuls-General  and 
of  the  leading  European  officials  in  the 
Khedivial  service  had  a  night  on  which 
their  friends  might  call  without  any 
special  invitation*  "Bezlque"  and  "Nap" 
were  the  games  then  in  vogue;  the 
stakes  were  very  low,  and  the  card- 
parties  broke  up  early  so  that  every- 
body might  be  in  bed  by  midnight  In- 
deed, if  my  memory  Is  correct,  the 
street  lamps  in  those  days  were  ex- 
tinguished by  eleven. 

No  man  ever  entered  more  heartily 
into  the  life  of  cosmopolitan  Cairo  than 
Arthur  Sullivan.  His  name  alone  was 
a  passport  to  every  house  in  Cairo, 
whether  British,  French,  (German, 
Greek,  or  Levantine.  I  told  him  before 
we  started  that  it  was  useless  to  ask 
for  introductions,  as  everybody  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  would  be  glad  to  wel- 
come him  as  their  guest  My  anticipa- 
tion proved  correct,  as  within  a  few 
days  of  his  arrival  he  knew  everybody 
in  the  political  and  commercial  capitals 
of  Egypt  worth  knowing.     No  doubt 
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a  similar  welcome  would  in  those  days 
have  been  extended  to  every  artist  of 
Kuropean  reputation  who  came  as  a 
Tisitor  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Bnt  in  a  short  time  the  charm  of  Sul- 
livan's iudiyidual  personality  weighed 
more  In  his  favor  than  his  fame  as  a 
musician.  He  was  so  ready  to  be 
pleased,  so  eager  to  please  others.  Un- 
like most  artists  I  have  known,  he 
jiever  bored  anybody  with  talking 
about  his  art,  but  if  he  found  that 
music  interested  the  persons  with 
whom  he  happened  to  be  talking  he 
^was  ready  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  to 
their  liearts'  content  He  was  then,  as 
indeed  always,  not  in  robust  health, 
4Uid  was  easily  fatigued.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  I  remonstrated  with  him 
about  his  readiness  to  go  on  playing  at 
the  piano,  and  his  answer  was  invaria- 
1>17  that  as  long  as  people  liked  to  hear 
him  it  was  always  an  enjoyment  to 
him  to  play.  I  shared  the  same  sitting- 
room  with  him  for  three  months.  With 
rare  and  brief  intervals  I  saw  him 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  yet  I 
can  recall  but  one  single  occasion  when 
we  talked  together  about  music  or 
musical  subjects.  I  have  often  fancied 
-Since  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
-which  led  to  my  intimate  friendship 
with  Sullivan  was  that  I  never  worried 
him  by  talking  about  music— a  subject 
on  which  I  was,  and  am,  grossly  igno- 
rant, and  concerning  which  he  knew 
my  utter  ignorance. 

I  found  on  our  arrival  that  he  had  a 
strong  wish  to  learn  something  about 
Arab  music,  and  arranged  with  my  old 
Iriend,  Tigrane  Bey,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  to  engage  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  in  Cairo  to 
give  a  private  concert  in  Nubar  Pasha's 
bouse,  which  his  future  son-in-law  was 
then  occupying.  Of  this  entertainment 
I  find  the  following  record  in  the  diary 
^f  1882:— 

Jaimary  Hih,  1882,^1  dined  at  the 
club.     After  dinner  went  to  Tigrane 


Bey's  house,  with  Osman  Pasha  (a 
cousin  of  the  then  Khedive),  Dicey, 
and  Sartoris,  to  hear  the  Arab  music. 
Six  musicians  were  in  waiting  for  us, 
and  Osman  said  they  were  the  best  in 
Cairo,  that  there  were  none  so  good 
anywhere.  One  only,  the  chief  singer, 
was  in  Arab  dress.  They  all  sat  cross- 
legged  on  a  divan.  Four  played  and 
two  sang,  occasionally  they  all  Joined 
in  the  chorus.  The  instruments  were 
the  Otft,  a  kind  of  large  mandoline 
with  six  bichord  strings,  tuned  and 
•played  with  a  quill;  the  kanoon,  a  kind 
of  trichord  zither,  with  a  scale  of  three 
octaves,  quills  on  both  hands;  and  the 
ney,  or  ni,  a  perpendicular  flute,  from 
which  I  could  not  elicit  one  single  sound. 
I  can't  understand  how  it  Is  blown,  al- 
though I  watched  and  tried  frequently. 
There  was  also  a  tambourine,  which 
was  only  tapped  very  gently  to  help 
the  rhythm.  The  music  is  impossible 
to  describe  and  impossible  to  note 
down.  The  difl^erent  kinds  of  pieces 
they  played  and  sang  were  called 
Peadkeveftf  Sabbach,  and  TaeaiH,  The 
chief,  who  played  the  out  (pronounced 
oot),  was  a  very  fine  player  with  really 
remarkable  execution;  the  kanounlst 
was  scarcely  inferior.  We  had  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Refreshments  and 
smoking  went  on  all  the  time.  I  came 
away  dead  beat,  having  listened  with 
all  my  ears  and  all  my  intelligence. 

I  confess  that  most  of  this  criticism 
is  Hebrew  to  me.  All  my  personal 
recollection  about  the  affair  is  that  the 
performance  was  nM>rtal  long,  and  that 
I  slumbered— I  hope  peacefully— most 
of  the  time.  I  recall  also  that  while 
walking  home  Sullivan  told  me  he  had 
had  an  idea  of  introducing  some  Orien- 
tal tunes  into  his  forthcoming  piece  (I 
think  it  was  The  Mikado),  but  that  after 
this  night's  experience  he  bad  aban- 
doned the  idea  on  the  ground,  If  I 
rightly  nnderstood,  that  Arab  music 
was  based  on  a  system  of  musical  har- 
monies and  discords  utterly  different 
from,  and  incompatible  with,  that  of 
Europe. 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  diary  I 
come    across    the    entry,     "Wrote    to 
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mother."  Whatever  else  he  may  have 
been,  he  waa  the  best  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  sons.  He  not  only  provided 
liberally  for  his  mother's  wants  and 
comforts—many  sons  would  do  the  like 
~bnt  (what  very  few  sons  I  have 
known  would  do)  he  would  give  up  his 
own  Invitations  and  amusements  to 
render  her  life  happier.  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  In  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  he  would  drive  down  to  Ful* 
ham  to  play  cribbage  with  his  old 
mother.  She  had,  I  fancy,  known  much 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  she  was  so 
bright  and  cheery,  so  fond  of  her 
boy,  so  kindly  to  his  friends,  that  we 
all  felt  It  a  personal  loss  when  she 
passed  away.  It  was  the  custom  of 
many  of  Arthur  Sullivan's  friends  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  Derby,  and  at  these 
breakfasts  his  mother  always  presided. 
When  we  were  about  to  start,  she 
would  beg  her  son  and  his  friends  to 
leave  their  watches  with  her,  as  she 
was  sure  they  would  be  robbed  In  the 
crowd.  The  standing  joke  on  these 
occasions  was  to  pretend  that  she  in- 
tended to  pawn  them  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  back  her  fancy  in  the 
great  race,  and  we  all  were  expected 
to  beg  for  the  name  of  the  horse  by 
which  she  hoped  to  enrich  herself  at 
our  cost  The  joke  was  not  much  in 
itself,  but  the  gusto  with  which  Mrs. 
Sullivan  requested  the  loan  of  our 
watches,  and  the  way  In  which  "her 
boy,"  as  she  called  him,  played  up  to 
her  by  denouncing  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  gambling  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal, never  failed  to  make  a  hit  in  that 
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small  and  select  party,  of  which  so 
few  now  remain  alive. 

The  same  thoughtful  kindness  ex- 
tended to  his  servants.  To  serve  him 
was  with  them,  in  very  truth,  a  labor 
of  love.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  in  constant  pcdn 
and  suffering,  they  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  cheer  and  relieve  him. 
The  bitter  grief  entertained  by  them 
for  his  death  was  due  to  no  selfish 
motive,  as  he  had  provided  by  his  win 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort 
without  the  necessity  of  continuing  In 
service.  It  was  Sullivan's  delight  on 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  and 
his  own  birthday,  to  have  his  relatives 
and  friends  as  his  guests  in  his  cham- 
bers. The  evening  always  ended  with 
a  distribution  of  presents.  Not  one  was 
overlooked,  and  none  could  fall  to 
realize  that  their  host  had  taken  great 
trouble  to  consider  what  present  vn)uld 
be  most  acceptable.  As  one  of  the 
codicils  of  his  will  concerning  myself 
has  been  published  In  the  papers,  I 
have  no  hesitation  about  reproducing  it 
here  as  evidence  of  his  constant 
thoughtfulness.  It  was,  I  fancy,  added 
In  the  days  of  his  last  illness,  and  runs 
as  follows:— "As  dear  old  Ned  was  al- 
ways fond  of  an  easy-chair,  I  wish  him 
to  select  from  my  belongings  the  arm- 
chair which  suits  him  best"  I  availed 
myself  of  the  bequest,  and  chose  a 
chair  In  which  he  himself,  during  his 
temporary  relief  from  racking  palns^ 
was  In  the  habit  of  sitting.  As  I  write 
these  lines,  I  see  It  before  me  now-* 
empty. 

Edward  Dicey, 


JAN. 


I  made  Jan's  acquaintance  In  Am- 
sterdam. He  lived  in  a  very  small 
street  with  a  very  long  name,  some- 
where between  the  Kalverstraat  and 


the  Slngel.  He  was  not  a  handsome 
man.  He  was  short,  and  his  arms 
were  very  long;  his  lank  hair  was  the 
color  of  unripe  com.  In  his  eyes  was 
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the  passionless  blue  of  skimmed  milk, 
and  his  complexion  was  pale  brown; 
his  nose,  In  pn^e,  was  almost  an 
equilateral  triangle.  It  was  Impossible 
to  guess  his  age;  he  might  have  been 
at  any  year  between  seventeen  and 
seyenty. 

I  forget  how  we  first  met  Jan's 
figure  In  his  blue  blouse,  much-patched 
trousers,  high  black  cap  and  wooden 
shoes,  Is  as  closely  woven  into  the 
background  of  my  Dutch  experiences 
as  are  the  windmills  and  canals  in  the 
scenery. 

Jan's  profession,  or  professions,  per- 
plexed me.  He  was  never  a  week  out 
of  work,  but  he  was  rarely  at  the 
same  work  for  a  week.  Sometimes  he 
was  a  gardener  and  worked  lu  the 
Vondel  Park;  at  other  times  I  saw 
him  on  the  dam  much  occupied  with 
the  tram-lamps;  now  he  would  get  a 
Job  on  a  barge,  either  unloading  or 
punting;  and  then  he  would  play  ferry- 
man on  the  Amstel;  occasionally,  dur- 
ing the  vegetable  season,  he  would 
repair  to  the  home  of  his  grandmother 
at  2^andam,  and  hawk  new  potatoes 
with  a  barrow  drawn  by  his  grand- 
mother's dogs. 

I  had  drifted  to  Amsterdam  on  a 
tour  round  some  of  the  European 
picture-galleries.  I  meant  to  stay 
three  days  and  see  the  Night  Watch 
and  the  Ryks  Museum.  I  stayed 
three  months,  and  saw,  under  Jan's 
guidance,  a  good  deal  of  the  national 
life,— the  peasant  life,  that  Is  to  say, 
for  In  these  days  wealth  eclipses  race- 
tradltlons  and  has  a  nationality  of  its 
own,  levelling  Its  subjects  to  a  cosmo- 
politan routine  of  hotels,  where  Ger- 
man waiters,  French  cooking,  and  Bng- 
llsh  upholstery  generate  an  atmos- 
phere that  defies  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  relegates  the  color  and 
flavor  of  locality  to  the  working 
classes.  Jan  showed  me  the  pictur- 
esque side  of  Dutch  life;  if  it  were 
the  under-side,   it  was  not   his   fault 


that  civilization  sweeps  what  is  pic- 
turesque from  the  surface.  He  also 
imparted  to  me  a  fairly  useful  smat- 
tering of  the  somewhat  Intricate 
mother-tongue,  and  incidentally  all  the 
bad  language  thereof. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  household 
of  Jan's  grandmother,  who  lived  in  a 
little  green  wooden  house  in  sight  of  a' 
forest  of  windmills,  and  whose  wrin- 
kled face  in  its  frame  of  a  crisp  white 
cap  suggested  a  Rembrandt  canvas. 
I  was  Introduced  to  Jan's  great  chum, 
a  villainously  dirty  diamond  cutter  In 
Che  Ghetto,  and  to  the  drunken  skipper 
of  a  clumsy  peat  barge  from  the  north, 
—but  they  do  not  belong  to  this  story. 

I  always  meant  to  return  to  Hol- 
land; but  I  had  to  work  bard,  and 
money  was  scarce.  The  months  melted 
into  years  and  I  remained  in  Lon- 
don. 

About  five  years  after  my  Idle  holi- 
day in  the  byways  of  Amsterdam,  my 
work  took  me  dally  to  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  my 
income  necessitated  my  making  my 
home  in  a  dingy  room  over  a  small 
baker's  shop  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  It  was  a  very  small  shop.  Two 
shelves  round  it  held  the  loaves  of 
bread,  bags  of  fiour,  and  tins  of  bis- 
cuits that  were  the  whole  stock-in- 
trade.  In  the  window  were  displayed 
trays  of  sticky  buns  and  unappetizing 
slabs  of  cake.  A  red  label  on  the  door 
advertised  the  fact  that  afternoon  tea 
was  served  at  the  round,  marble- 
topped,  rickety  table  at  the  back  of 
the  shop  in  front  of  the  counter. 

When  I  returned  from  my  work  at 
six  every  afternoon,  I  had  tea  at 
the  rickety  marble-topped  table,  and 
watched  Mrs.  Garford,  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment,  presiding  over  the 
counter;  Mr.  Garford  lived  downstairs 
with  the  ovens.  Her  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers was  peculiar,  though  dignified. 
She  spent  her  time  Imittlng  severe 
gray    under-garments,    and    when   the 
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Jerky  door-bell  announced  the  entrance 
of  a  patron,  sbe  raised  her  head  with 
an  expression  of  displeasure  on  her 
countenance  marked  enough  to  reduce 
the  intruder  to  a  state  of  abject  apol- 
ogy. But  at  the  hour  when  my  ob- 
servations were  taken  the  customers 
were  mostly  tiny  children,  wizened 
wisps  of  humanity,  with  huge  bags, 
making  timid  enquiries  concerning  the 
disposal  of  stale  bread  and  broken  bis- 
cuits. When  times  were  good,  or  when 
editors  paid  up,  I  could  put  buns  into 
the  cold,  dirty  little  fingers,  though 
Mrs.  Garford  frowned,  and  complained 
that  such  proceedings  encouraged  a 
business  she  could  very  well  dispense 
with. 

One  evening,  as  I  sat  over  my  heavy 
cup  of  tea,  a  little  man  shuffled  up 
to  the  counter  and  demanded  a  half- 
pennyworth of  stale  bread.  Despite 
the  Bnglish  clothes  he  wore  I  recog- 
nized his  familiar  gait  and  bearing. 

"By  Jove!  Jan,  by  all  that's  won- 
derful! Have  you  forgotten  me,  Jan?*' 
I  exclaimed. 

"H6!  Mynheer  Peter!"  returned  Jan 
without  the  slightest  astonishment; 
but  he  shook  hands  and  I  think  his 
queer  face  brightened  a  little:  we  had 
been  good  friends. 

A  pause  ensued.  Jan  was  not  com- 
municative and  sought  neither  confi- 
dences nor  interest. 

"How  is  your  grandmother,  Jan?" 
was  what  occurred  to  me  as  the  politest 
question  to  begin  with. 

"Dead."  said  Jan. 

"Dead?"  My  accents  were  meant  to 
convey  regret  and  sympathy. 

"Buried,"  added  Jan  firmly. 

There  was  nothing  for  It  but  more 
questions. 

"What  made  you  come  to  London?" 

Jan  grunted. 

"What  do  you  think  of  It  now  you're 
herer' 

"Dirty,"  said  Jan  cheerfully,  putting 
down  his  halfpenny  and  beginning  to 


envelope  his  bread  In  the  folds  of  a 
red  handkerchief.     "Damned  dirty." 

Further  examination  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  found  employ- 
ment in  the  work-room  of  a  neighbor- 
ing furniture  shop,  and  that  he  was 
living  in  an  unsavory  slum  near  Wind- 
mill Street  As  he  passed  out  of  the 
door  he  turned  round  and  asked:  *'How 
goes  it  with  you.  Mynheer  Peter  ?^ 

"Pretty  well,  thanks." 

Jan  grunted  again,  and  disappeared 
in  the  human  stream  on  the  pavement, 
leaving  me  to  enjoy  a  lecture  from 
Mrs.  Garford  on  the  probably  deplora- 
ble consequences  of  my  association 
with  what  she,  with  the  disarming 
snobbishness  of  a  motherly  woman,  de- 
nounced as  low  acquaintances. 

I  saw  Jan  two  or  three  times  a  week 
after  that  night  Our  meetings  were 
cordial,  if  brief;  and  our  mutual  esteem 
was  not  diminished  by  our  mutual 
reserve.  He  always  came  Into  the 
shop  at  the  same  hour,  and  always 
made  the  same  purchase,  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  bread;  but  one  day  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  asking  the  price 
of  every  cake  on  view.  Mrs.  Garford 
showing  herself  supremely  bored  at 
this  catechism,  as  he  betrayed  not  the 
slightest  Intention  of  buying  more 
than  his  one  loaf,  he  turned  to  me 
and  enquired  if  I  were  going  out. 
From  past  experience  of  Jan's  methods 
I  Interpreted  the  hint  as  an  invitation 
and  took  up  my  hat  "I  will  walk  a 
little  way  with  you,  Jan,"  I  said. 
His  silent  acquiescence  told  me  that 
I  had  taken  my  cue  rightly,  and  we 
went  out  together. 

After  a  little  hesitation  Jan  crossed 
the  road  and  made  for  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  Bedford  Square.  We 
walked  round  it  while  Jan  seemed  to 
be  making  up  his  mind  about  some- 
thing. Presently  he  began,  in  Dutch, 
as  though  he  found  It  easier:  "Yon 
will  not  take  It  amiss,  Mynheer  Peter, 
that  I  confide  in  you?" 


Jan. 
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'Batber  not!     What's   up?*'   said   I 
cheerily. 

When  we  reached  the  third  side  of 
the  square  he  blurted  out:  "I  am  mar- 
ried." 

I  was  surprised  to  an  uncomplimen- 
tary degree;  but  my  amazement  seemed 
to  please  him.  He  nodded  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  repeated,  "/a,  Ja,  I 
am  a  married  man." 

"Many  congratulations,  Jan!  How 
long  ago  was  the  wedding?" 

After  some  deliberation  Jan  replied 
that  he  had  been  married  for  three 
years,  adding  with  Immense  pride  that 
his  wife's  name  was  Wilbelmina. 

**Then  she  Is  Dutch?*' 

^'No,  Mynheer,  she  Is  ESngllsh.  She 
has  your  Shigllsh  brown  hair.  She  is 
tall,— but  tall!  And  her  eyes  are  large 
— enormous  r* 

Jan's  gesticulations  seemed  to  imply 
that  his  wife  was  as  tall  as  the  lamp- 
post we  had  Just  passed,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  the  size  of  the  square  round 
which  we  were  still  wandering. 

'Tou  must  Introduce  me  to  her,  Jan," 
I  suggested. 

Murmuring  something  about  being 
much  honored,  he  seemed  to  shuffle 
hack  to  bis  usual  reticence,  and  we 
parted. 

The  next  time  we  met  I  politely  en- 
quired after  Wllhelmlna's  health.  I 
was  informed  that  she  was  very  well, 
and  delicately  led  to  understand  thai 
Jan  expected  another  addition  to  his 
Uttle  family. 

"Another  one,  Jan?  Have  you  a 
chUd,  then?" 

"Two,  Mynheer;  a  boy  and  a  little 
maid,  splendid  children.  They  take 
after  their  mother;  they  are  handsome, 
—damned  handsome."  I  believe  Jan 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  ex- 
pletive with  which  he  usually  qualified 
his  adjectives  was  the  correct  superla- 
tive; it  was  the  only  one  I  ever  heard 
him  use. 

The  new  arrival  was  a  girl.    Jan  ex- 


plained that  he  preferred  girls,  and 
seemed  to  be  pleased  that  his  tastes 
had  been  consulted;  though  he  added 
immediately  that  he  was  glad  his 
eldest  was  a  son.  I  asked  Jan  to  let 
me  see  his  oiTspring,  and  occasionally  I 
sent  them  a  few  sweets  or  oranges; 
but  each  time  that  I  was  to  be  taken 
to  Jan's  home  something  Intervened. 
Once  I  was  hurriedly  sent  oiT  to  review 
a  new  play  produced  down  at  Brighton; 
once  the  children  developed  measles. 
Another  time  I  was  told  that  Wilbel- 
mina was  ill.  Jan's  queer  little  face 
was  screwed  into  an  anxious  frown; 
he  looked  quite  111  himself,  and  I  did 
not  see  him  for  a  fortnight  Then  I 
met  him  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  look- 
ing pinched  and  wan,  but  he  cheered  up 
when  I  spoke  to  him.  From  the 
depths  of  a  spacious  pocket  he  pro- 
duced a  screw  of  paper,  and  unfurled 
about  a  yard  of  cheap  yellow  ribbon. 

"I  have  been  buying  ribbon  for 
Wilbelmina,"  he  said.  "Wilbelmina  i« 
better  and  Is  having  a  new  bonnet  It 
is  to  be  a  fine  bonnet" 

While  he  carefully  folded  up  his 
treasure  again  I  was  wondering  wheth- 
er Wilbelmina  was  not  a  little  extrav- 
agant She  had  been  ill:  Illness  meant 
expense,  and  Jan  looked  decidedly 
shabby  and  in  low  water.  It  seemed 
an  odd  moment  to  buy  fine  new  bon- 
nets. But  he  seemed  pleased,  and  it 
was  certainly  not  my  business,  so  I  en- 
quired after  the  babies  and  went  on 
my  way. 

IHiat  winter  vras  a  very  severe  one. 
Each  tin^e  I  met  Jan  he  looked  thinner 
and  more  shrivelled.  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  hard  up,  and  once 
I  offered  to  lend  him  a  little  money. 
The  sum  I  offered  was  not  a  large  one 
because  I  happened  to  be  exceedingly 
hard  up  myself;  but  Jan  haughtily 
refused  it  He  had  plenty  of  money, 
be  said;  and  he  added  that  he  had  a 
great  many  friends  who  could  afford  to 
lend  him  money  better  than  I  could. 
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Jan's  maimers  were  never  iMurticularly 
gracious. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  crossed  the 
street  to  show  me  a  toy  he  had  pur- 
chased for  his  baby.  It  was  a  gaudy 
little  ball  on  a  piece  of  elastic.  He 
had  probably  given  a  penny  for  it,  and 
he  showed  it  to  me  with  child-like 
glee.  My  mind  was  a  little  easier 
abou\  him;  he  looked  cold,  and  ill,  and 
half-starved,  but  I  reasoned  that  if  he 
could  afford  to  buy  toys  for  his  chil- 
dren he  could  not  be  so  poor  as  he  ax>- 
peared  to  be. 

For  some  weeks  after  that  I  did 
not  see  him.  Then  one*  evening  the 
post  brought  me  an  almost  Illegible 
scrawl  on  a  post-card.  "To  Biynheer 
Peter— I  am  ill,  Biynheer,  very  ill. 
Jan." 

It  was  a  raw  foggy  evening  as  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  address  at  the 
top  of  the  card;  the  street-lights  shone 
as  faintly  luminous  round  clouds,  and 
the  staircase  up  which  I  stumbled  at 
the  end  of  my  journey  was  as  dark 
as  the  street  outside  was  dirty. 
Eventually  I  found  my  way  into  a 
small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
A  woman,  the  parish  nurse,  was  at- 
tending to  the  spark  of  fire  in  the 
tiny  grate,  and  Jan  lay  motionless  on 
a  narrow  bed. 

**If  you  want  to  see  him,  you're 
only  just  in  time,"  said  the  woman. 
'*IIe's  sinking  fast    He  has  been  talk- 


ing,  but  I  can't  understand  a  word  he 
says." 

"Poor  old  Jan!"  I  exclaimed.  I 
went  across  to  the  bed,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes. 

"H6,  mynheer,"  he  said  very  feebly. 
He  panted  for  breath,  and  then  he 
murmured,  "About  Wilhelmina." 

"All  right,  old  feUow,"  I  said  sooth- 
ingly. "I'll  look  after  Wilhelmina  and 
the  kiddies." 

But  he  looked  unsatisfied. 

"Where's  his  wlfer*  I  asked. 
"Couldn't  she  be  here,  and  the  chil- 
dren?   He  wants  them." 

"He  is  delirious,"  answered  the  nurse. 
"He  hasn't  got  any  wife  or  (dilldren." 

Before  I  could  contradict  the  woman, 
Jan's  hand  touched  my  sleeve. 

"I  was  so  lonely,  mynheer  Peter," 
he  said  apologetically,  "so  danmed 
ion^," 

Those  were  his  last  words. 

I  found  the  piece  of  yellow  ribbon 
and  the  little  toy  carefully  wrapped  up 
and  stowed  away  in  an  old  wooden 
box.  I  put  them  Into  Jan's  hands,  and 
his  little  romance,  his  make-believe 
happhiess,  was  buried  with  him. 

I  suppose  he  found  comfort  in  im- 
pressing me  with  tales  of  his  invented 
wife  and  children.  Perhaps  he  In- 
vented his  game  of  happiness  to  im- 
press himself,  and  found  that  a  specta- 
tor made  It  more  real. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    FAR    EAST.— VI. 
THB    BLOCKADE-RUNNEB. 


Tim^-^^Hit  November. 
The  autumn  sun  was  Just  sinking  in 
a  bank  of  haze  through  which  it  peered, 
a  murky  globule  of  tarnished  rose, 
when  the  skipper  of  the  Oeorffe  Wash- 
ingUm  changed  his  course  to  make  the 
Ohefoo    headland.      The    fog    which 


hung  heavily  to  the  north-west  had 
beaten  the  breeze.  There  was  not  a 
ripple  on  the  oily  surface  of  the  Yellow 
Sea;  and  the  countless  fingers  radiating 
from  the  Ohefoo  light  heralded  a  real 
thick  Pechili  night  The  skipper  of  the 
Oeorge  WashingUm,   a   rough   Ul-hewn 
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Norwegian,  came  up  from  the  chart- 
bouse,  and,  thrusting  his  great  hairy 
bands  deep  into  his  coarse  duck  ];K)ck- 
ets,  stepped  the  bridge  pace  for  pace 
with  his  "hard  case*'  mate,  and  talked 
gruffly  of  the  sweets  of  the  Karl 
Frederick's  bar  in  Tsln-tau,  their  last 
port  of  call  The  Malay  quartermaster 
blinked  stolidly  at  the  wheel  behind 
tbem.  There  is  no  worry  about  pilots 
in  Chefoo's  open  roadstead;  and  once 
the  skipper  had  made  the  headland,  he 
Just  tucked  the  Otorge  WaahingUm  in 
behind  a  Butterfleld  &  Swire's  packet, 
and  followed  her  stem  light.  Hia  eye 
caught  the  great  cloud  of  black  smoke 
which,  also  beaten  by  the  mist,  trailed 
heayily  behind  the  coaster.  Then  he 
glanced  qolekly  up  at  his  own  smoke- 
stack. A  similar  dead-weight  of  burnt 
Japanese  coal  hung  in  motionless  cloud 
behbid  him.  The  Norwegian  stopped 
and  said  curtly  to  the  mate,  "Tell  the 
engineer  I  want  to  see  him." 

In  flye  minutes  a  little  wisened  figure 
stood  at  the  skipper's  elbow.  A  grimy 
finger  touched  the  greasy  pilot-cap 
which  was  pulled  well  down  over  a 
pair  of  ferret  eyes. 

•*Tou  wanted  me,  sir?" 

*Tes,  Higgin.  Have  you  got  that 
Welsh'  trimmed  r 

The  little  ferrety  eyes  gave  a  know- 
ing signal  as  the  dilapidated  machinist 
made  answer,  *'Bather:  the  Japanese 
on  top  will  just  take  us  in."  The 
gnaried  mate,  returned  from  his  er- 
rand, had  walked  over  to  the  rail,  and 
as  be  stared  at  the  lights  now  begin- 
ning to  twinkle  on  Chefoo  Bluff,  was 
making  a  mental  calculation  as  to  how 
moch  two  thousand  Mexican  dollars 
a-month  would  work  out  per  diem. 
Then  it  struck  him  that  the  sun  had 
ftnnk  low  enough  for  their  purpose, 
and  he  sent  a  deck  hand  to  take  in  the 
son-bleached  ensign  from  astern.  They 
were  now  up  amongst  the  war-ships. 
The  skipper  took  them  astern  of  the 
Bai-tiken^   then    inside   the   Austrians. 


As  they  passed  the  VickshurQ  and  the 
American  tender,  the  Chinese  bos'un 
and  winchmen  clambered  on  to  the 
f  oreoastle,  where  the  mate  joined  them. 
They  were  right  under  the  Bluff  now, 
with  its  countless  lights  dancing  across 
the  harbor-swell.  The  whirr  of  a 
winch  told  them  that  the  Butterfleld  & 
Swire  boat  had  let  go  her  anchor.  The 
skipper  brought  the  Otorge  WashingUm 
in  between  her  and  a  China  Merchant, 
and  dropped  his  hook. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs'  boat  was  alongside,  and  the 
little  white-haired  "runner"  satisfied 
that  the  George  WaahingUm  was  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  Moji  coal  to  Tsln-wan- 
tau,  and  had  put  into  Chefoo  to  take 
water  and  the  100  tons  of  Chinese 
cargo  consigned  to  the  treaty  port  of 
Newchwang.  Having  settled  his  busi- 
ness with  the  port  authorities,  the  tfdp- 
per  changed  his  duck  suiting  for  a 
presentable  suit  of  serge.  Handing  the 
ship  oyer  to  the  mate,  he  selected  a 
sanpan  from  the  cluster  of  h<4>eful 
boatmen  swarming  round  the  ladder, 
and  went  shorewards  with  his  mind 
full  of  thoughts  of  a  Beach  Hotel  din- 
ner. 

The  sanpan  brought  up  at  the  sea- 
wall, and  the  skipper,  throwing  a 
twenty-cent  piece  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  climbed  up  the  steps.  A 
throng  of  lazy  Chinamen  was  crowd- 
ing the  bund.  They  made  way  for 
the  burly  European  as  he  shaped  his 
course  for  the  town.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  cable  office  an  exception- 
ally dirty  coolie  ran  up  to  him  and 
saluted  with  a  half-naval,  half -civilian 
tug  at  his  ancient  cloth-cap. 

"Alright,  master,  Mr.  Balleyhew 
Beach  Hotel  have  gotr' 

The  skipper  shook  his  head,  and  an- 
swered, "All  right,  Wong";  while  the 
Chinaman  slunk  away  much  as  a 
ricksha-coolie  would  on  his  solicitations 
being  rebuffed.  The  skipper  walked 
directly  to  the  hotel  and  turned  into  the 
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bar  entrance.  A  couple  of  coasting- 
masters  were  standing  at  the  counter, 
and  they  l)oth  greeted  the  Norwegian, 
"HuUo,  Jorgessen;  we  heard  that  they 
had  sent  you  to  Siberia  to  do  a  little 
hard  labor." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  get  clear 
of  yiadivostock?  Have  a  Scotch!"  The 
skipper  joined  his  colleagues,  and 
helped  himself  from  the  bottle  they 
pushed  towards  him  before  he  made 
answer. 

"I've  been  away  some  time.  They 
talked  much  about  the  old  hooker;  but 
they  let  her  go.  There's  pretty  rough 
times  in  the  coast-trade  now." 
"What  have  you  got  now?" 
*'Oeorge  Washington,  an  old  tank 
chartered  to  carry  coal  for  the  Pechili 
Mining  Company." 

"I  know  her,"  said  one  of  the  mas- 
ters, flicking  the  ash  from  his  cigar; 
"converted  Holt  boat.  Rather  fast  boat 
for  the  coal-trade,  not,  Jorgessen?" 

The  skipper  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
stood  the  men  a  further  potion,  and 
then  excused  himself  and  withdrew 
into  the  hotel.  He  sauntered  into  the 
entrance-hall,  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
him  a  place  at  dinner,  and  then 
scanned  the  visitors*  list.  Finding  the 
number  of  the  room  he  required,  he 
spent  two  dollars  in  playing  with  an 
automatic  gambling-machine  before  dis- 
appearing up  the  residential  passage. 
Having  ascertained  the  right  room,  he 
knocked  sharply  at  the  door  and  en- 
tered. A  fair,  almost  boyish,  young 
Englishman  rose  to  meet  him. 

"Well,  Jorgessen,  how  are  your 
nerves?  you  have  a  fine  night." 

The  dour  Norwegian  smiled  sardoni- 
cally as  he  answered,  "The  promise  of 
such  a  night  has  prompted  me  to 
come  earlier  than  I  intended:  but  1 
would  have  preferred  a  gale  of 
wind!" 

"Why  dW  you  come  in  here  at  all?" 
queried  the  youth. 

'Because  we  heard  that  they  were 
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watching  off  Shantung  for  direct  sail- 
ings to  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili. 
This  spell  of  fair  weather  necessitates 
caution.  As  it  was,  we  were  signalled 
by  the  Chiyoda  yesterday:  if  we  had 
been  bound  for  any  port  but  Chefoo» 
she  would  probably  have  overhauled 
us,  and  we  didn't  want  that  Also,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  color  of  the^ 
money.    Half  down,  I  think!". 

The  Englishman  moved  across  the- 
room  to  the  writing-table,  unlocked  a 
despatch-box,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  took 
out  a  bundle  of  crisp  notes.  The  wad 
was  a  couple  of  inches  thick. 

"How  much  was  it?"  the  youth  said 
as  he  wetted  his  thumb. 

"Fifteen  thousand  roubles!" 

"Fifteen  thousand  roubles  it  is!"  and 
he  counted  out  thirty  of  the  notes. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  keep  them  for 
you?  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  take 
them  with  you." 

"I  wish  to  take  them,"  the  skipper^ 
answered  almost  sullenly.  "I  know 
what  to  do  with  them,"  nnU  he  thrust 
the  packet  into  his  hip-pocket. 

"When  will  you  sail?"  and  the  Eng^ 
llshman  returned  the  balance  to  hl& 
despatch-box,  turning  the  key. 

"As  soon  as  the  Chinese  rubbish  is 
on  board:  I  suppose  you  sent  the*. 
Ughters  off?" 

*Tes;  they  are  alongside  now." 

"And  my  papers?" 

"Will  be  on  board  by  ten  o'clock:  it's 
lucky  we  haven't  to  deal  with  the 
British  consul!" 

"Well,  good-bye  then,"  and  the  Nor- 
wegian crushed  the  youth's  slim  hand 
in  his  massive  paw. 

"Good-bye,  and  may  fortune  be  with 
you!  When  shall  we  expect  yon  back 
in  Chef 00?" 

"That  depends  on  the  weather  and 
the— Japanese!" 

The  skipper  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  shambled  into  the  dining- 
room.  He  sat  down  to  his  dinner  with 
15,000  roubles  in  his  pocket  as  uncon- 
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oemedly  as  if  he  had  just  received  his 
monthly  pay  of  fifteen  pounds. 


The  two  coasting  masters,  after  their 
shore  revel,  were  returning  to  their 
respective  ships  about  midnight  As 
the  Banpan  took  them  under  the  stem 
of  the  Butterfield  &  Swire  boat,  which 
was  still  taking  cargo,  one  of  them  re- 
marked— 

*'Hello,  old  Jorgessen's  tank  has 
pulled  out  Old  surly  Jorg  didn't  look 
as  if  he  was  in  such  a  *continentar 
hurry.  Wonder  what  the  glass  says: 
the  old  boy  knows  this  condemned  bar- 
bor.—'spose  he's  gone  to  another 
anchorage." 

"He'll  consider  himself  d d  lucky 

if  he  easts  his  hook  where  he  hopes 
to  by  sun  up  to-morrow,  or  my  name's 
not  Thompson.  He'll  be  steaming  with 
doused  lights  the  night,  or  I'm  a  Dutch- 

manr* 

"What!  a  dash  for  Port  Arthur!  It's 
a  fine  thick  night  for  it" 

"Well,  the  Pechili  Company  don't 
usually  ferry  coals  in  sixteen-knot 
hoc^en." 

The  sound  of  the  Butterfield  &  Swire 
winches  drowned  further  conversa- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  master  of  the  coaster  had  been 
wrong  in  his  supposition  about  the 
lights.  When  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Qwrg^  WasMngUm  was  steam- 
ing for  Port  Arthur  with  "doused 
lights,"  she  was  steering  for  the  Howki 
light  with  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  an  honest  trader.  But  a  look  round 
her  decks  would  have  shown  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  under  way.  After 
taking  in  her  cargo  at  Chefoo  the 
hoist-spars  had  been  lowered  and 
housed.  Now  the  winches  had  been 
again  uncovered  and  the  spars  un- 
shipped, and  were  being  swung  out 
over  the  side,  as  if  in  preparation  to 
take  in  cargo  again.  The  vessel,  too, 
was  slipping  through  the  water  at  such 
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a  pace  as  told  tliat  the  engines  were 
imder  their  fullest  pressure.  The  night 
was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  fog  so 
thick  that  it  was  with  diflftculty  you 
saw  the  lines  of  the  forecastle  from  the 
bridge.  The  skipper  stood  alone  on 
the  bridge  with  the  blinking  Malay  at 
the  wheel,  while  the  mate  busied  him- 
self with  the  preparations  of  the  lift- 
ing-gear. This  finished,  he  mustered 
his  Chinese  crew,  and,  opening  a  locker 
just  abaft  the  foremast,  handed  to 
each  an  iron  belaying-pin.  This  fin- 
ished, he  rejoined  his  chief  on  the 
bridge,  and  for  an  hour  the  two  paced 
up  and  down  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Suddenly  a  voice  from  the  fore- 
castle reported  the  Howki  light.  The 
skipper  and  mate  went  down  into  the 
chart-room,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
course  was  set.  The  skipper  returned 
to  the  bridge  and  put  the  helm  over 
until  the  ship's  head  was  due  norths 
while  the  matewhlstled  the  boatswain; 
and  in  five  minutes  mast-head,  stem,, 
and  side-lights  had  been  brought  in  and 
the  lanterns  placed,  still  lighted,  in 
the  lamp-room.  The  ship  in  Aye  min- 
utes had  become  a  thing  of  dark- 
ness, ploughing  into  the  midst  of 
darkness.  .  .  . 

The  Charge  Washington  was  doing  her 
best.  The  glow  at  the  top  of  the 
smoke-stack  was  all  that  was  visible 
ten  yards  from  her,  except  the  white 
phosphorescent  race  which  she  churned 
up  with  her  propeller.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  form  up  in  front  of  her  as 
some  great  opaque  wall.  The  mist  had 
gathered  rather  than  dispersed.  The 
mate  came  back  from  examining  the 
patent  log.  It  registered  17  knots, 
point  2.  The  engines  registered  16; 
there  was  therefore  a  current  with  her, 
and  the  skipper,  calculating  that  she 
was  setting  to  the  east,  still  held  on 
•  due  north. 

**That  should  bring  her  to  her  desti- 
nation in  two  hours,  or  pile  her  on  the 
rocks."    The  skipper  set  his  teeth  and 
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stamped  his  sea-boots  on  the  deck,  for 
the  fog  was  wet  and  cold.  The  crew 
were  huddled  Into  one  of  the  deck- 
houses. The  only  lights  were  the  care- 
fully screened  binnacle  and  the  sus- 
picion of  glare  from  the  smoke-stack. 
In  another  forty  minutes  he  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  loose  mines 
and  the  rocks.  The  blockade  was  near- 
ly run,  and  they  had  not  seen  the  ves- 
tige of  a  Jep. 

What  was  that?  Something  seemed 
to  break  into  the  monotonous  grind  of 
the  throbbing  engines.  The  two  officers 
moved  to  the  port  side  and  leaned 
far  over  the  rail  with  eager  ears. 
Nothing;  the  swish  of  their  own  dis- 
placement drowned  everything.  What 
relief  I  No;  there  it  is  again.  It  is  un- 
mistakable this  time:  it  is  the  peculiar 
pant  of  a  torpedo  craft  The  look-outs 
have  got  it  now,  for  they  too  are  cran- 
ing over  the  raiL  Yes;  there  is  a  dark 
body  moving  parallel  with  them.  The 
skipper  seises  the  night-glasses.  He 
need  not  have  worried,  for  the  closed 
eye  of  the  searchlight  is  suddenly 
opened;  and  though  It  faltors  in  its 
struggle  with  the  fog,  yet  the  blurred 
beam  can  cleave  the  gloom  sufficiently 
for  the  information  of  both  crews. 

''Small  torpedo-boat"  is  the  Nor- 
wegian skipper's  verdict  "Qet  the 
lights  shipped  again,  Mr.  Pode,  and 
look  round  and  see  if  more  swine  of 
her  kind  are  on  hand.  If  there  are,  we 
must  run  for  it  and  trust  to  providence: 

if    she    is    alone,    well "    and    he 

glanced  up  at  the  outline  of  the  hoist- 
ing-gear. 

In  the  meantime  the  torpedo-boat 
waa  groping  with  its  searchlight  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  craft  she 
had  discovered.  In  a  sea  so  calm  it 
took  her  no  time  to  decrease  the  dis- 
tance until  the  searchlight  could  over- 
];K>wer  the  fog. 

But  by  this  time  the  Oeorge  WasMng- 
Um  had  its  port  side  light  again  show- 
ing.   The  boat  was  now  dose  enough 


to  speak.    The  challenge  came  in  Bng- 
lish  through  a  megaphone. 

"Ship   ahoy— What  ship   is  thatr* 

The  skipper  put  his  hands  together 
and  shouted  through  them  **(jhorg€ 
Washington,  Norwegian;  Shanghai  to 
Tsin-wan-tau." 

The  Japanese  evidently  did  not  hear 
very  well;  at  least  they  did  not  seem 
to  understand,  for  the  megaphone 
rasped  out  the  peremptory  order. 
"Stop,  or  we'll  sink  you!" 

The  mate  was  now  back  on  the 
bridge.  The  skipper  with  his  hand 
on  the  telegraph  turned  to  him  in- 
quiringly. InstiDctlvely  the  mate 
understood.  '^Ifs  all  right,  old  man; 
they  are  solitary,  and  everytliing's 
ready!"  Over  went  the  telegrac^'s 
handle.  The  bell  rang  back  from  the 
engine-room,  and  the  throbbing  in  the 
ship's  internals  ceased. 

"Stop  her!"  shrieked  the  megaphiuie. 

"She's  stopped,  you  blankety  fools!'* 
answered  the  Skipper. 

It  takes  a  ship  in  good  trim  doing 
sixteen  knots  some  time  to  run  to  a 
standstill,  so  the  torpedo-boat  improved 
the  opportunity,  chx^ling  round  her 
quarry  and  scrutinizing  her  under  the 
beam  of  its  searchlight  But  the  fog 
was  so  <^;MUiue  that  at  the  distance  she 
thought  it  safe  to  keep  she  could  have 
made  out  but  little  detail. 

The  Bnglish-speaking  expert  on  the 
megaphone  kept  up  a  running  suwly 
of  queries.  At  last  he  shouted,  "Why 
had  you  not  all  your  lights?" 

"You  made  that  out,  did  youP'  mused 
the  captain,  as  he  shouted  back,  "Blee- 
tric  lighted  ship— dynamo  suddenly 
gave  out— had  to  Hght  oU  Mghts." 

"Don't  understand— stand  by  for  a 
rope— am  coming  alongside." 

"Port  or  starboard?"  asked  the  skip- 
per. 

"Port!" 

"Hiank  our  lucky  stars  for  this 
calm,"  soliloquized  the  skipper;  then, 
aloud,  "Bverything  ready,  Mr.  Pooler 
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**Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

The  torpedo-boat  turned  round,  shut 
off  the  searchlight,  and,  reducing  her 
speed,  swung  down  on  the  Qtorge 
Washinfftan,  A  few  pants  from  the 
oscillating  engines,  the  ohlme  of  the 
bell,  a  slight  bump,  and  the  torpedo- 
boat  was  alongside.  The  rope  was 
thrown  up  and  made  fast.  The  first 
man  of  the  boarding  party  was  swing- 
ing himself  up  by  the  gangway,  when 
a  deep  yolce  f^m  the  collier's  bridge 
shouted  "Let  go!" 

"Two  blows  with  a  hammer— a  winch 
whirring  like  an  express  train,  and 
th^i  with  a  grinding  crash  a  east-iron 
patent  anchor  with  a  forty-foot  play 
tore  its  way  through  the  deck,  fore 
compartment,  and  bottom  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat The  resistance  might  have 
been  tissue  paper,  for  the  released  steel 
hawse  followed  after  the  anchor.    The 


mate  parted  the  rope  holding  the  tor- 
pedo-boat with  a  single  blow  of  his 
axe.  The  e^kipper  telegraphed  the  en- 
gine-room, "Pull  steam  ahead."  The 
Chinese  boatswain  brained  the  board- 
ing-officer with  his  belaying-pin.  With 
a  convulsiye  shudder,  as  if  she  were  a 
human  being  shaking  off  a  reptile,  the 
Georffe  Wa8Mn{fton  drew  clear  of  the 
torpedo-boat.  And  just  in  time,  for  the 
rush  of  water  spurting  up  within  the 
little  boat  had  reached  her  boilers,  and 
she  burst  asunder  with  a  report  like 
a  blasting  charge.  Then  the  black  cur- 
tain of  fog  and  night  closed  over  alL 

"Narrow  squeak,  Mr.  Poole,"  grunted 
the  skipper  as  the  mate  joined  him  on 
the  bridge. 

"Dirty  business;  but  it  worked  fa- 
mously, sir.    What's  that  ahead?" 

"Port    Arthur    searchlights:    if    we* 
don't  hit  a  mine,  we're  through!" 


THE    AFFAIR    OF    THE    BRIDGE-OUARD. 


A  smart  little  Japanese  officer,  re- 
^[rtendent  in  the  amalgamation  of  yel- 
low, green,  and  scarlet  which  furnishes 
the  uniform  of  the  Quards  cavalry, 
rode  up  to  the  portico  of  the  unpreten- 
tlons  building,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  General  Staff  in 
Tc^Llo.  A  foreign  onlooker  would  have 
remaned  upon  the  seat  of  this  little 
light  cavalryman.  He  sat  his  horse 
far  better  than  the  majority  of  cavalry 
offlcers  to  be  seen  in  the  capital;  also, 
there  was  a  cut  about  his  tunic  and  a 
smartness  in  his  general  appearance 
which  were  in  contrast  to  what  is 
generally  seen  in  the  capital  of  the 
Mikado's  Bmplre.  There  was  a  rea- 
son for  this.  Lieutenant  Zamoto  had 
just  returned  from  the  best  finishing 
school  in  the  world  for  a  cavalry  of- 
ficer. He  had  been  associated  for  the 
last  two  years  with  a  Bengal  cavalry 
regiment,  and  consequently  had  taken 
his  final  polish  from  the  best  tjrpe  of 
cavalry  officer  living. 


Proud  of  his  profession  and  imitative 
to  a  degree,  if  he  found  aught  in  the 
possession  of  others  that  was  worthy 
of  imitation,  Zamoto  had  fashioned 
himself  on  all  that  was  best  in  the 
atmosphere  of  three  great  ContineiLtal 
nations,  and  he  had  returned  to  his 
home  a  model  of  what  every  cavalry 
officer  of  the  Guard  should  be,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  race,  breeding,  or  origin. 

The  little  infantry  sentry  in  the 
portico  came  hurriedly  to  "the  pres- 
ent," with  all  the  clatter  and  precision 
required  in  a  German  text-book.  As 
Zamoto  dismounted,  an  orderly 
dropped  down  the  steps  and  took  his 
horse  from  him.  Just  stopping  to 
brush  the  dust  from  his  patent-leather 
boots,  Zamoto  entered  the  portal  of 
the  Staff  building,  the  faculty  of  which, 
though  at  the  moment  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  was  working  diligently  at  the 
machinery  which  would  have  made 
immedkite  warfare  possible.  As  Za- 
moto clattered  in,  the  messengers  and 
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orderlies  stood  up  in  their  places.  He 
acknowledged  the  salutation,  as  any 
well-bred  Japanese  would  have  done, 
whether  his  regiment  was  Cavalry  of 
the  Guard  or  not,  and  mounting  the 
stairway  went  up  to  the  office  of  the 
staff-officer  who  had  summoned  him. 

He  opened  the  door  without   cere- 
mony,   and    was    welcomed    by    his 
brother  officer  with  as  much  formal 
courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  a  total 
stranger.     A  glance  round  the  room 
declared  at  once  the  immeasurable  dif- 
ference between  the  Bast  and  West. 
The  officer  whom  he  was  visiting,  if 
his  titles  could  be  accurately  translated 
into  English,  would  possibly  have  been 
a  D.A.Q.M.G.  for  intelligence.    His  of- 
fice was  likewise  his  lodging.    He  had 
a  little  cubicle  of  a  room.    In  one  cor- 
•ner  was  a  camp-bed,  which  bore  the 
evidence  of  having  been  slept  in  on  the 
preceding  night.     A  ndniature  toilet- 
stand  stood  beside  it.    For  the  rest,  the 
furniture  consisted  of   two   chairs,   a 
table,   and   an   iron-bound   chest,    the 
latter  apparently  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  documents.     The  office-table,  how- 
ever, was  a  pattern  of  neatness.    All 
along  its  length  lay  docketed  piles  of 
telegrams,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
writing    materials    in    front    of    this 
D.A.Q.M.G.  that  his  duties  lay  in  the 
digesting  of  the  contents  of  each  tele- 
gram   that    reached    his    department. 
The  weather  was  hot,  and  consequ^it- 
ly  the  staff-officer  had  discarded  most 
of  his  uniform.    His  red-banded  shako 
was   thrown   on   the   bed,   his   sword 
hung  on  a  nail  from  the  wall,  while  his 
tunic  had  slipped  on  to  the  floor  behind 
him.     Zamoto   sat  down  on  the  one 
vacant  chair,  and  after  the  first  pleas- 
antry   which    etiquette    required,    re- 
marked— 

"Well,  I  received  your  telegram,  and 
here  I  am." 

The  staff-officer  looked  at  him  sleep- 
ily between  his  little  slits  of  eyelids:  it 
would  have  seemed  that  he  took  no  In- 


terest in  the  question  or  the  visitor, 
but  that  sleepy  look  was  penetrating 
and  searching.  He  was  trying  to  de- 
tect in  Zamoto*s  features  any  sign  that 
might  exist  of  recent  debauchery  or 
ill-living  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to 
future  soldierly  conduct.  Doubtless 
Zamoto  knew  that  he  was  undergoing 
this  scrutiny.  For  a  moment  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other  impassively, 
and  then  the  meaningless  smile  filck- 
ered  over  the  staff  officer's  features  as 
he  passed  to  the  cavalryman  a  paper 
packet  of  cigarettes. 

"Well,"  said  the  staff-officer,  as  he 
lighted  his  cigarette  from  a  little  ball 
of  live  charcoal  in  the  ash-tray  at  his 
elbow,  "it  is  not  I  who  wanted  to  see 
you.  You  have  been  sent  for  by  a 
higher  authority— he  will  see  you  now; 
come  along  with  me." 

Thereupon  the  staff-officer  picked  up 
his  coat,  shook  it,  and  put  it  on,  re- 
adjusted his  sword-belt,  and  led  Za- 
moto through  a  side-door  into  the  neigh- 
boring room. 

An  elderly  officer,  with  his  shako 
awry,  and  his  tunic  all  unbuttoned, 
was  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  chair.  He 
was  leaning  over  a  map  and  sucking 
laboriously  at  a  fat  cigar.  His 
butcher  boots  had  evidently  Incon- 
venienced him,  for  they  had  been  cast 
off  and  were  lying  under  the  table; 
his  socks  were  striped  in  black  and 
white,  and  that  of  the  left  foot  had  a 
big  hole  In  the  heeL  This  was  the 
picture  that  met  Zamoto  as  he  stood 
stiffly  to  attention,  having  brought  his 
heels  together  with  smartness  and  pre- 
cision. 

"Your  Excellency,  here  is  Lieutenant 
Zamoto." 

With  this  brief  introduction  the  staff- 
officer  withdrew  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  The  general  inclined  his 
head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  en- 
trance of  his  subordinates,  and  turning 
raund  in  his  chair,  took  a  slip  of  paper 
out  of  a  basket  on  the  floor  by  his 
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side.  He  gave  one  brief  glance  at  the 
subaltern  before  him,  and  commenced 
to  read  from  the  paper. 

"You  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Yinkow;  there  you  will  report  yourself 
to  the  Japanese  consul,  who  will  put 
you  into  communication  with  a  certain 
person  in  Newchwang;  with  the  in- 
structions of  that  person  you  will  place 
yoorself  in  communication  with  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  Hun-hutzas.  It  will 
be  your  duty  to  use  your  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  China  to  organhse  certain 
of  these  Hon-hutzas  after  the  Japanese 
system.  Of  that  system  you  are  al- 
ready aware.  You  will  receive  more 
definite  instrtkctions  from  time  to  time 
after  you  have  arrived  at  Yinkow. 
You  will  proceed  in  a  civilian  capacity 
In  any  guise  that  you  may  see  fit." 

Having  finished  reading  the  paper, 
the  little  old  man  tossed  it  back  in  the 
basket,  adding— 

**Do  you  understand  cleariy?" 

The  subaltern  nodded  his  assent. 
*Tben,'*  continued  the  general,  ••under- 
standhig  your  duty,  go  and  perform  It 
well,  looking  for  strength  and  guid- 
ance to  the  far-reaching  power  and 
goodness  of  our  Emperor.*' 

Knowing  he  was  dismissed,  Zamoto 
bowed  again,  and  rejoined  the  stafT- 
offioer  in  the  next  room. 


Five  Chinese  were  lying  huddled  close 
together  on  the  raised  platform  which 
serves  all  Manchu  households  for  a 
bed.  In  spite  of  Its  paper  windows 
and  the  state  of  the  season  outside, 
the  interior  of  the  room  was  not  cold, 
at  least  not  at  the  spot  where  the  five 
men  were  lying,  since  It  is  the  custom 
of  these  people  In  winter  to  maintain 
a  permanent  fire  in  an  outhouse,  the 
flue  of  which  passes  under  the  com- 
mon bed.  Although  the  only  light  in 
the  room  was  from  the  faint  glow  of 
a  smoking  oil-lamp  perched  on  the 
end  of  a  rod,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to 


show  that  the  house  belonged  to  one  of 
the  poorest  and  dirtiest  of  Manchu  hus- 
bandmen.    Everything  was  black  and 
murky  with   lamp-smoke.     Lumps   of 
flesh,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Intense  cold,  would  long  ago  have  been 
putrefying,  were  hanging  from  the  cen- 
tre joists.    Yet  it  is  in  hovels  like  this 
that  one  is  glad  to  penetrate  when  one 
Is  caught  in  a  Munchurlan  wind-storm. 
The  five  men  appeared  to  be  asleep, 
for  there  was  no  movement  noticea- 
ble amongst  the  skins  which  covered 
them  other  than  the  even  rise  and  fall 
of  human  respiration.    Presently  there 
was  a  sound  outside.     A  heavy  door 
moved,  and  half  a  dozen  sleeping  dogs 
were  disturbed  into  temporary  excite- 
ment    There  were  the  sounds  of  a 
man  stamping  his  feet,  and  it  seemed 
from  the  swish  of  fuel  that  he  was 
stoking    the    fire    In    the    outhouse. 
Doubtless  some  belated  wayfarer,  who, 
almost  frozen  by  the  bitter  cold  out- 
side, was  now  warming  himself  before 
the  grateful  embers.     Then  the  door 
of  the  sleeping  apartment  opened,  and 
the  figure   of  a  sixth   Chinaman   ap- 
peared.   He,  like  his  fellows,  was  clad 
in  skins,  and  Icicles  stood  out  from  the 
fur  adjacent   to  his   face.     The  dim 
light    from    the    spluttering'  oil-lamp 
made    the    frost    upon   his    garments 
glisten    and    sparkle,    as    if    he    were 
covered  with  stage  spangles.    The  fig- 
ure moved  over  to  the  five  sleeping 
men,    and   shook    them,   one   by    one, 
by  the  foot.    Their  sleep  was  evidently 
that  of  men  who  are  used  to  catch 
such  scanty  repose  as  opportunity  will 
allow,  for  In  a  moment  all  five  were 
awake.    A  few  words  from  the  recent 
comer  and  they  were  tightening  their 
belts  and  taking  down  arms  from  the 
rafters    above    them.      They    were    a 
band  of  Hun-hutzas,  members  of  the 
fraternity     of     licensed     highwaymen 
who  haunt  the  valley  of  the  Liau-ho. 
It    was   evident   that   they   had   some 
desperate  work  In  hand,  for  the  late- 
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comer  Imparted  his  Information  to 
each  In  turn,  and  the  men  conversed 
in  whispers.  The  late-comer  then  went 
to  a  brass-bound  chest  which  stood 
against  the  household  bed.  He  opened 
the  lid;  the  chest  was  full  to  the  brim 
with  barley.  Taking  off  his  fur  gaunt- 
let, the  Hun-hutza  plunged  his  arm 
into  the  barley  and  drew  out  a  metal 
cylinder.  He  repeated  this  operation 
until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  four 
similar  cylinders;  these  he  secreted  in 
the  big  inside  pouch  of  his  fur  robe. 

Thus  equipped,  the  six  men,  leaving 
the  lamp  burning,  stole  out  of  the 
room—out  through  the  pent-house,  past 
the  growling  dogs,  into  the  court  be- 
yond, across  the  courtyard  to  another 
building.  The  stamping  of  hoofs  on 
the  frosen  floor  Indicated  that  it  was 
a  stable.  Six  ponies  were  led  out 
one  by  one,  and  then  the  great  iron- 
bound  and  quaintly  carved  door  of 
the  courtyard  was  gingerly  opened, 
and  the  six  men  led  their  horses 
through  into  the  howling  blizsard  out- 
side. They  girthed  up,  mounted  their 
unwilling  steeds,  and  in  single  flle  rode 
northwards.  For  an  hour,  perhaps, 
they  were  together,  constantly  beat- 
ing their  arms  against  their  sides  to 
keep  the* circulation  in  their  extrem- 
ities. At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  ar- 
rived at  a  little  group  of  trees.  Here 
they  halted  and  dismounted,  two  of 
the  men  remaining  with  the  ponies, 
while  the  other  four  started  out  across 
the  snow.  The  blissards  in  Manchuria 
do  not  drift  much  snow  that  lies:  it  is 
the  wind  and  the  frost  that  kill  on  this 
vast  steppe.  But  by  now  the  fury  of 
the  storm  had  somewhat  abated;  and 
as  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  recent 
snow  had  become  slippery,  their  prog- 
ress was  slow.  It  was  certain  that 
their  mission  was  one  of  extreme  dan- 
ger, and  necessitated  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, for  the  men  had  cast  their  fire- 
arms loose,  and  had  them  ready  to 
hand.     It  seemed,  though  it  was  diffi- 


cult to  see,  that  they  were  armed 
with  modem  rifles.  Suddenly  they 
halted  again,  and  threw  themselves 
flat  on  the  snow.  By  the  aid  of  the 
stars  and  the  vrhite  mantle  that  cov- 
ered the  wliole  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
straining  the  eyes  it  was  just  possible 
to  make  out  the  outline  of  some  ob- 
stacle ahead.  It  was  evidently  the  ob- 
jective of  this  desperate  quartette.  A 
weU-known  sound  strikes  the  ear. 
There  is  the  pant  and  fuss  of  a  locomo- 
tive breasting  an  incline.  It  a]H>roache8 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  four 
desperadoes  lying  flat  on  their  stom- 
achs can  see  a  cAiower  of  spaiks  which 
the  wood  fuel  emits  from  the  funneL 
The  rise  has  been  mastered,  and  flfty 
yards  in  front  of  the  prostrate  men 
the  great  train  passes,  shaking  into  a 
better  pace  as  the  last  of  its  long  load 
of  wagons  arrives  above  the  crest 
All  is  clear  now.  The  four  night-birds 
are  train-wreckers  working  in  tiie  in- 
terests of  the  Japanese  against  the 
Russian  communications.  The  train 
passes,  and  the  red  light  on  tiie  after- 
most truck  is  disappearing  in  the  far 
distance.  Then  the  four  men  again 
begin  to  worm  themselves  forward  on 
their  stomachs.  From  time  to  time 
they  hear  the  guttural  shouts  of  the 
Siberian  railway  guards  from  an  ad- 
jacent picket  The  night  is  dark,  and 
they  trust  to  arrive  at  the  line  unseen. 
After  a  tedious  and  wearying  half -hour 
they  reach  the  edge  of  the  cutting  by 
the  permanent  way.  The  man  with 
the  cylinders  has  already  got  his 
hand  inside  his  pouch,  and  is  pr^iar- 
ing  to  draw  out  the  Masting  charges. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  shout  from  be- 
'hind.  Anxiously  each  of  the  four 
turns  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  But  they  are  too  late,  the 
recent  snow  has  dulled  the  sound  of 
the  hoofs,  and  before  they  can  spring 
up  and  defend  themselves  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  patrol  of  half  a  dosen 
Oossack  lancers.    To  flght  is  Impossi- 
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ble:  three  of  the  Hun-batzas  throw 
ttiemselTes  on  their  knees  and  pray 
tor  mercy.  The  fourth,  he  with  the 
cylinders,  makes  an  effort  to  cast  his 
rifle  loose  and  defend  himself;  but  the 
Cossack  9ouii^flMer  sees  the  moye- 
ment,  and,  drlying  the  butt  of  his 
lance  hard  into  the  wretch's  stomach, 
hurls  him  breathless  to  the  ground. 

It  to  a  beautiful  morning  as  these 
seyere  ydnter  mornings  go^  and  the 
two  Russian  officers  in  charge  of  the 
bridge-guard  turn  out  of  their  snug 
little  biyouac  under  the  embankment 
to  hear  the  report  that  the  nii^t  patrols 
haye  captured  fotur  train-wreckers  red- 
handed. 

"Bring  them  up/*  says  the  tall,  fair, 
fur-coyered  senior,  who  is  an  officer 
from  the  Buropean  army,  and  has  been 
IK>eted  to  this  section  of  the  railway 
on  account  of  the  energy  he  has  dis* 
played  in  preyenting  damage  to  the 
iine  by  the  marauding  Hun-hutsas. 
The  four  wretched  culprits  are  brought 
before  him.  Miserables,  their  captors 
bad  extended  to  tbem  nothing  of  the 
hospitality  of  mean  warmth  whioh 
they  themselyes  were  able  to  find  in 
the  biyouac  of  the  bridge-guard. 
Miserable  indeed,  but  stoical  withaL 
Tbe  tall  fair  Russian,  as  he  lit  a 
cigarette,  walked  oyer  to  the  prisoners 
and  peered  into  the  face  of  the  short* 
eat  of  the  four.  He  took  off  the  fur 
cap,  and  then  laying  hold  of  the  queue 
beneath,  gaye  it  a  wrench.  It  came 
away  In  hto  hand. 

Btecktpood's  MaguliM. 


"Ha,  ha!  I  thought  so;  it  was  too 
daring  for  those  wretched  Manchus  to 
haye  undertaken  by  themselyes."  And 
the  taU  Russian  laughed  loudly.  The 
laugh  died  on  his  lips  as  he  looked  at 
the  Japanese  face  before  him;  he 
changed  from  his  own  tongue  to 
French,  looking  the  while  like  a  man 
who  has  seen  a  ghost 

"My  Godr*  he  said,  'it  must  be  the 
same;  to  think  that  you  should  haye 
come  to  tliisr' 

Hie  masquerading  Japanese  an- 
swered in  halting  French:  "Yes,  cap- 
tain; when  we  were  comrades  together 
in  Eure-et-Loire,  we  neyer  dreamed 
that  it  would  come  to  this.**  The  Rus- 
sian steadied  himself,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  took  out  his  cigarette- 
case  and  handed  the  Japanese  a  cigar- 
ette. Then  he  called  hto  seryant  and 
ordered  some  spirits. 

"Perhaps  you  would  prefer  tea?^  he 
said  to  his  sorry  guest;  "it  is  quite 
ready,  only  I  must  apotogtoe  that  it  to 
Russian  tea." 

Hie  little  Japanese  admitted  that  he 
would  prefer  the  tea.  As  he  drank  it 
the  Russian  captain  grimly  gaye  some 
orders  to  hto  escort,  and,  pulling  out 
his  watch,  he  reyerted  to  French:— 

"Lieutenant  Zamoto,  In  flye  minutes 
you  will  be  shot.  It  to  the  only  con- 
cession I  can  make  to  you.  Your  three 
companions  will  be  hanged  immedi- 
ately from  the  bridge-girders.  God 
bless  you!" 


O. 


MY    NIGHTMARE    TROUT. 


I  baye  fished  in  many  waters,  In 
many  lands,  and  the  cup  of  my  fishing 
joys  and  sorrows  has  more  than  once 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  but  never,  I 
think,     have     hopes     and     fenrs     so 


fluctuated,  nor  sensations  so  varied 
been  crowded  into  one  experience,  aa 
on  the  occasion  when  I  caught  what 
my  wife  still  calls  my  Nightmare 
Trout 
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We  were  spending  the  summer  ou 
the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  in  a  primi- 
tive little  village  near  which  lived  a 
friend  on  whose  property  was  a  fresh 
water  loch,  where  the  trout  ran  to 
enormous  size,  and  where  we  occupied 
much  time  in  trying— for  the  most  part 
vainly— to  capture  them. 

One  evening  in  early  July,  after  a 
day  of  roasting  heat,  the  suggestion  of 
•'ripples  of  the  rising  trout"  and  the 
cool  splash  of  some  great  fish  so  ap- 
pealed to  our  minds  that,  after  an 
early  dinner,  we  set  off  languidly  for 
the  loch.  Our  way  lay  for  about  three 
miles  over  steep  but  not  very  lofty 
hills,  hills  which  terminated  on  the 
right  in  great  cliffs  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  In  height,  against 
which,  even  in  fine  weather,  roared 
eternally  the  sea,  beating  into  the 
caves  with  a  hollow  boom,  like  the 
sound  of  big  guns  fired  far  off;  while 
even  above  the  never-ending  moan  of 
the  sea  came  the  clamor  and  clang  of 
the  gulls  and  guillemots,  wailing,  scoff- 
ing. Jeering,  like  lost  souls  of  the  dead. 

On  each  side  of  our  path  rabbits  by 
scores,  tame  almost  as  sheep,  hardly 
troubled  themselves,  as  we  passed,  to 
seek  the  burrows  which  everywhere 
perforated  the  hillocks  and  clumps  of 
whins;  and  here  and  there  among  the 
stunted  furze  we  came  on  deep  quarry- 
holes.  Not  a  nice  place  to  be  out  in 
on  a  dark  night;  but  there  was  a  moon, 
and  a  path  fairly  well  defined,  so  if  we 
stopped  out  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night 
no  harm  should  come  to  us,  we 
thought. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  began 
to  fish,  and  a  cold  wind  from  the  east 
had  begun  to  blow  by  fits  and  starts, 
making  us  already  wish  that  we  had 
brought  some  clothing  warmer  than 
that  we  had  on.  But  the  trout  were 
rising,  here  and  there  a  big  one  break- 
ing the  surface  of  the  water  into  huge 
ripples,  and  we  thought  no  more  of 
cold  winds  or  warm  clothes. 


But  our  luck  was  out.  We  fished, 
and  better  fished,  with  no  result  but 
the  capture  of  a  few  quarter-  and  half- 
pounders  which,  though  they  were 
plucky  little  chaps  and  fought  well  for 
fish  so  small,  putting  quite  a  heavy 
strain  on  our  little  ten-foot  trouting 
rods,  still  gave  no  satisfaction  to  us, 
whose  ears  longed  only  for  the  music  of 
the  ringing  reel  and  the  rush  of  a  mon- 
ster trout.  By  ten  o'clock  the  fish  had 
almost  ceased  to  rise,  darkness  was 
rapidly  falling,  a  thick  fog  was  creep- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  and  the  cold,  as 
we  sat  drifting  about  in  our  boat  (a 
great  shaUop  with  oars  like  a  weav- 
er's beam),  began  to  smite  us  to  the 
bone. 

"I  can't  stand  it  much  longer,  Jim," 
said  K.;  ''let's  go  home  soon.  It's  no 
good.  The  fog  has  stopped  them  tak- 
ing." 

**AU   right,"    I   answered;    "I'll   just 

have  six  casts  mo By  Cf^orge,  I've 

got  him!"  I  yelled,  as  a  furious  boll 
broke  the  surface,  and  a  great  gleam- 
ing side  turned  over  close  to  my  flies. 
I  struck  smartly,  and  away  he  sailed, 
in  no  hurry  at  first,  but  with  a  heavy 
drag  as  if  one  had  got  foul  of  a  bul- 
lock. But  presently,  realizing  that  he 
had  something  in  his  mouth  more  than 
he  bargained  for,  off  he  dashed  into 
the  mist  with  a  magnificent  rush  that 
made  my  reel  scream  loud  enough  to 
rouse  all  the  gulls  on  the  coast 

"If  you  lose  that  one,  Jim,  I'll  throw 
myself  Into  the  loch,"  said  K.,  who  was 
shaking  with  excitement  and  cold. 
''Never  look  me  in  the  face  again  if 
you  let  him  break  you!" 

"Steady  does  it,"  I  said.  "Take  the 
oars,  quick,  and  keep  her  head  more 
up  to  him;  try  all  you  can  to  manage 
the  old  tub.  My  line's  very  nearly  all 
out,  and  I  can't  stop  him  with  this 
little  rod.  Quick!"  and  away  in  the 
fog  we  heard  a  mighty  splash  as  the 
fish  threw  himself  out  of  the  water. 
Ere   long  I   had  got  on  easier  terms 
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with  him;  be  was  for  a  moment  close 
to  the  boat;  K.  stood  ready  with  the 
net  and  already  in  our  minds  we  saw 
ourselves  proudly  weighing  him  in  the 
boat-house,  where  hung  a  scale.  But 
the  end  was  not  yet  With  a  furious 
plunge  and  a  scream  of  the  reel  he 
was  away  again,  and  as  the  fog  lifted 
for  a  second,  letting  in  a  weird  white 
light  from  the  sea,  we  saw  him  fling 
himself  again  out  of  the  water. 

**He*8  a  giant,**  I  said.  ''I  never  saw 
such  a  trout  in  my  life;  he  is  more  like 
a  salmon.  But  there's  no  possibility 
of  a  salmon  here." 

Then  down  came  the  fog  again,  and 
once  more  we  were  fighting  an  invisi- 
ble foe.  He  fought  and  fought,  shak- 
ing my  light  little  rod  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat  and  then,  with  another 
wild  plunge,  he  ''sounded,'*  and  to  our 
horror  the  tail  hook  cauj^t  in  the 
weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  loch  in 
deep  water.  Our  hearts  sank,  and  the 
end  seemed  near.  I  put  on  all  the 
'Strain  I  dared;  the  little  rod  bent 
double,  but  the  tackle  was  new  and 
held  bravely,  and  presently  I  felt  him 
draw  clear.  Away  he  went  with  an- 
other rush,  ending  in  a  furious  splash. 
He  had  by  this  time  been  on  quite 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  now 
he  began  to  give  a  little,  and  I  got  in 
line  till  once  more  the  net  was  picked 
up  and  held  ready. 

**Mind  not  to  overbalance  yourself  as 
jou  net  him,"  I  was  saying;  **he  is 
almost  near  enough  now."  In  her 
eagerness  K.  made  a  false  step,  the 
boat  lurched,  and  the  heavy  net  came 
down  with  a  splash  that  sent  the  fish 
off  again,  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Again  he  sounded,  and  in  a  minute 
that  pestilential  tail  fly  was  fast  in  the 
weeds  once  more. 

"Oh,  Lordr  I  said,  ** we're  done  for 
now;  we  can  never  hope  to  get  him 
out  safely  a  second  time." 

There  he  lay,  alternately  fighting  and 
sulking  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 


till  my  left  arm  began  to  feel  the  strain 
too  much  for  it. 

"This'U  never  do.  I  must  try  some- 
thing," I  said.  "Hold  the  rod  and  I'll 
try  hand  lining  him." 

With  a  sis^  of  mingled  apprehension 
and  resignation  K.  took  the  rod,  and 
very  cautiously  I  began  to  haul  on  the 
line.  "Confound  it!  I  can't  move  him. 
What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?  We  can't 
sit  here  all  night  in  the  fog." 

But,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  some- 
thing gave,  and  in  a  minute  we  were 
clear.    Not  much  fight  was  left  in  him. 

"We've  got  him!  I  do  believe  we've 
got  him  now!"  said  K. 

"We're  not  out  of  the  wood  yet, 
I'm  afraid,"  I  said.  "I  doubt  if  he 
isn't  too  big  for  that  net  cmd  the 
light's  bad  for  euch  work.  I  do  wish 
we'd  put  the  lantern  in  the  boat  Look 
out,  now.     He's  about  near  enough." 

Over  she  stooped,  and  I  hardly  know 
which  of  us  for  the  moment  felt  the 
more  nervous.  Many  a  big  trout  she 
had  skilfully  netted  for  me  in  day- 
light, but  to  get  such  a  fiaOi  into  a 
landing-net  in  such  a  light  was  another 
matter.  Then  I  saw  her  cautiously 
put  the  net  in  the  water,  and  in  a 
second  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
great  fish  were  safe,  and  she  was 
struggling  to  lift  him  into  the  boat. 
But  the  tail  and  body  were  too  heavy, 
and  before  we  knew  where  we  were 
he  had  slipped  out  and  was  once  more 
running  out  line.  But  it  waa  his  last 
chance;  in  a  minute  I  had  him  back 
again,  and  this  time  there  was  no  mis- 
take. With  a  desperate  struggle  and 
a  heave  he  was  lifted  into  the  boat 
and  lay  gasping  there  till  I  knocked 
faim  on  the  head.  Then  we  struck 
matc^hes  and  gloated  over  him. 

"I  believe  he  must  be  eight  pounds," 
said  K.  "I  never  knew  such  big  trout 
existed." 

"Yes,  he's  every  ounce  of  eight 
pounds,"  I  said,  **and  I  dare  say  there 
are  bigger  fish  in  the  loch.     I  know 
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one  of  tSiat  weight  was  found  dead 
on  the  ahore  last  year,  and  they  said 
that  he  was  badly  oat  of  condition. 
Now  let's  get  home/' 

But  the  question  was.  Where  iom 
home?  We  had  utterly  lost  the  bear- 
ings of  the  boat-house,  and  the  loch 
was  by  no  means  smaU;  it  was  useless 
to  get  ashore  whereyer  we  could  and  tie 
up  the  boat,  for  we  should  probably 
have  no  very  dear  idea  on  which  side 
of  the  loch  we  had  landed,  and  it  was 
not  a  country  to  take  chances  in  dur- 
ing BiKh  a  fog.  We  fm»%  find  the  boat- 
house,  and  make  a  start  for  home 
from  there. 

At  regular  intervals  we  could  hear 
the  hoarse  moan  of  the  foghorn  on  the 
Head  echoing  around  us,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  acted  as  a  guide,  but 
at  times  it  was  not  easy  to  say  which 
was  horn  and  which  echo.  In  what- 
ever direction  we  headed  the  only  end 
seemed  to  be  that  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  few  minutes  among  beds  of  tall, 
swaying  reeds,  which  the  fog  magni- 
fied till  th«y  looked  like  thickets  of 
giant  bamboos;  and  out  from  these 
thickets  came  low  sounds  and  uncanny 
whisperings,  as  if  horror  uncq^eakaUe 
were  stealthily  (dosing  in  on  us.  To  be 
really  "bushed"  Is  an  experience  un- 
pleasant enough,  even  by  daylight;  but 
when  in  the  dark  you  have  utterly  lost 
your  bearings,  when  to  the  darkness  is 
added  thick,  clammy  fog,  there  comes 
in  an  element  that  rouses  in  you  all 
the  ghosts  and  goblins  of  childhood, 
goWns  that  have  long  slept,  that  one 
thought  were  dead  and  buried.  And 
though  the  grown-up  has  gained  self- 
control,  still  to  most  of  us  comes,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  old,  eerie, 
childish  feeling  that  a  malignant  £fome- 
thing  is  close  upon  us,  lurking,  waiting 
for  a  favorable  chance  to  pounce— a 
Bunyip,  perhaps,  from  the  black  water, 
or  a  spectre  out  of  the  wreathing  fog. 
Prom  what  sources  come  the  myste- 
rious sounds  of  the  night?    What  are 


the  i?oic69  that  one  hears  as  one  Ue» 
under  the  stars  out  in  the  desert,  or 
in  the  lonely  Bush,  calling,  ever  oallr 
ing?  Imagination?  Nay!  for  men 
more  bereft  of  imagination  than  a 
turnip  hear  them.  Waier?  Again,  nOr 
for  in  such  i^aces  there  is  no  water. 
What  are  they? 

The  hour  was  getting  on;  it  was  al- 
ready past  midnight,  as  we  found  on 
striking  a  light,  but  yet  we  seemed  as 
far  from  port  as  ever.  At  length,  ri^t 
ahead  of  us,  looming  threateningly  like 
some  huge  rock,  a  dark,  blurred  mass 
resolved  itself  into  ttie  boat-house,  and 
we  wasted  no  time  in  making  fast  the 
boat  and  weighing  our  fish.  Nine  and 
three-quarter  pounds— there  are  some 
who  would  say  ten!" 

And  now  came  the  task  of  piloting 
our  way  home.  At  first  it  was  easy 
enough;  there  was  a  wall  which  gave 
us  our  course,  but  in  a  few  hundred 
yards  it  was  necessary  to  leave  that 
and  bear  a  little  to  our  left  Now,  in 
every  one  who  is  lost  there  is  always 
the  tendency  to  bear  too  much  to  the 
left  We  had  not  managed  to  hit  off 
the  ill-defined  track  which  we  had  fol- 
lowed in  coming  to  the  loch,  and 
very  soon  we  ran  up  against  what 
seemed .  to  be  a  steep  hillside  cov- 
ered with  whins,  and  of  which  in  the 
fog  no  feature  seemed  to  be  familiar 
to  us,  though  we  had  a  dim  recollection 
of  having  seen  such  a  hill  some  dis- 
tance away  on  the  landward  side  of 
the  path.  Not  enough  to  the  left  we 
thought;  so,  putting  our  trust  in  the 
now  plainly  heard  beUowing  fog-horn 
we  tried  over  a  little  more,  and  pree^it- 
ly  came  on  a  ftdntly  marked  trade 
Now  we  were  right  and  joyfully  we 
followed  the  path  dovnihilL 

**I  don't  remember  coming  up  any 
place  so  steep  as  this,  do  you?"  I 
said  doubtfully.  "However  we  may  as 
well  follow,  it  must  lead  somewhere." 
But  it  didn't;  it  was  only  a  sheep  walk, 
after   all,   and   before    going   another 
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fifty  yards  we  had  lost  all  trace  of  any 
path,  and  by  no  hunting  could  we  find 
it  again. 

'^t  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  too 
close  to  that  horrible,  moaning  fog- 
horn. I  hope  we  aren't  near  any  of  the 
cliffs,*'  said  K. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
where  we  were^  our  clothes  saturated 
with  the  dripping  moisture  of  the  fog, 
and  our  boots  squelching  almost  as  if 
we  had  been  wading  in  the  loch. 
Cautiously  we  felt  our  way  onward, 
and  then  from  away  below  us,  far 
down,  came  the  crawling  sound  of  the 
sea.  We  tried  more  to  the  right. 
Again  a  black  yoid  and  the  hungry  sea, 
a  horrible,  awful  nightmare,  and  it 
needed  a  strong  effort  to  keep  in  check 
the  tendency  to  panic.  Where  voere 
we?  We  must  have  somehow  got  out 
on  to  one  of  the  projecting  points  of 
land;  but  which  way  were  we  to  turn 
to  get  off  it  again  with  safety? 

''For  heayen'B  sake  keep  close.  If 
we  separate  now,  even  for  a  few  yards, 
we^n  perhaps  neyer  find  each  other 
again,  and  you'll  be  smashed  to  bits 
probably;  both  of  us,  maybe,  in  look- 
ing for  each  other,"  I  said. 

"Well,  if  we  go,  we  may  as  well 
go  together,"   said   K.,    ^pping   my 

iMUDd. 

Again  to  the  right  we  tried,  and  this 
time  gradually  the  ground  rose  and 
the  sound  of  tiie  sea  died  away.  Up 
and  up  we  panted,  and  at  last  once 
more  were  on  ea^y  ground.  Straight 
ahead  we  steered,  at  least  as  straight 
as  we  knew  how  to  steer,  rabbits 
eyery  now  and  then  scampering  from 
under  our  feet,  and  once  we  nearly 
tumbled  oyer  a  sleeping  bullock. 
Whins  pricked  our  legs,  and  anon  we 
stumbled  and  fell  among  big  stones. 

Loocman*!  Mafazlne. 


With  halts  innumerable  we  kept  on 
our  way,  and  eyer  that  trout,  which  I 
carried  by  a  string  through  his  gills, 
seemed  to  grow  heayier  and  heavier, 
till  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  was 
near  a  hundredweight,  and  the  string 
was  cutting  my  fingers  almost  to  the 
bone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  shame 
of  the  thing,  I  think  I  should  haye 
quietly  dropped  him,  to  be  a  prize  for 
the  crows  when  the  daylight  came. 
But  we  were  getting  on,  and  now  that 
we  no  longer  feared  the  cliffs,  our  con- 
fidence was  less  sOiaken.  There  was 
at  least  no  actual  risk,  we  thought 

Then,  once  again,  suddenly  we 
halted,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  our 
miuds,  and  eyen  as  we  stopped,  K.*8 
foot  dislodged  a  stone  which  fell 
clanking  from  rock. to  rock.  We  had 
forgotten  the  quarry-holes!  The  old 
proyerb  that  "things  always  begin  to 
mend  when  they  come  to  the  worst" 
is  of  small  consolation  when  that 
"worst"  means  the  bottom  of  a  quarry- 
hole  or  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  and  eyen 
the  fact  that  "it  will  be  aU  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence"  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  a  broken  neck.  Howeyer, 
the  "worst"  in  this  case  did  not  go 
beyond  a  few  scratches  and  bruises, 
and  after  about  another  half-hour's 
wandering  we  ran  up  against  a  wall 
that  led  us  to  a  gate,  and  the  gate  to  a 
road.  Another  half-hour  saw  us  home 
—whole,  if  not  hearty— and  the  hour 
2.30  A3i.  And  though  we  agreed  next 
day,  oyer  a  slice  of  cold  trout  with 
mayonnaise  sauce,  that  he  was  worth 
it  all,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  either  of 
us  would  willingly  go  through  that 
nightmare  again  for  all  the  trout  in 
Scotland,  nor  again  chance  life  and 
limb  among  those  cliffs  during  a  fog. 

J.  L. 
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LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE    WEDDHIG    PRESENT. 
I.  III. 


From  the  Rev.  Wilson  Large  to  several 
of  his  parishioners,  including  Lady 
Fern,  Mrs.  Harrison  Root,  Miss  Cal- 
low, Mrs.  Pollard,  Sir  Anthony  Dix, 
Mr.  Horace  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Pyke-Luntln. 

Dear  ,  —  As  you  no  doubt  are 

aware,  our  friend  and  neighbor,  Lord 
Clumber,  after  a  period  of  lonely 
widowerhood  is  about  to  enter  again 
into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  Miss 
Birdie  Bangle,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that,  in  addition  to  any  little  gift  which 
we  may  individually  be  sending  to 
him,  some  general  token  of  our  esteem 
and  our  desire  as  a  community  for  his 
happiness  would  be  timely  and  wel- 
come. I  write  to  you,  as  to  several 
others  of  the  leading  residents  in  the 
ueighbortiood,  to  ask  for  your  co-opera- 
tion in  this  little  scheme,  and  for  your 
views  as  to  the  shape  which  the  testi- 
monial should  take.  My  own  idea  is  a 
timepiece,  with  a  suitable  inscription 
on  a  silver  plate  beneath  the  dial.  Be- 
lieve me.  Yours  cordially, 

Wilson  Large. 

IL 

Mr.  Jack  Pyke-Luntin  to  the  Rev. 
Wilson    Large. 

Dear  Large,— If  by  timepiece  you 
mean  clock,  Pm  on.  Of  course  old 
Clum  has  clocks  to  bum,  but  wedding 
presents  don*t  count.  It*s  the  thought 
behind  them.  Put  me  down  for  a 
sovereign,  and  if  I  can  help  you  by 
buying  the  clock  when  I  go  to  town 
next,  I  will  do  so  gladly.  But  you 
must  give  me  all  instructions  very 
clearly. 

Yours,  J.    Pyke-Luntln. 


Miss  Callow  to  the  Rev.  Wilson  Large. 

Dear  Mr.  Large,— Your  news  has 
made  me  a  new  woman.  I  have  been 
so  ill  with  rheumatism  and  general 
depression  for  so  long,  but  the  thought 
that  dear  Lord  Clumber  is  again  to  be 
made  happy  has  brightened  eveiy 
minute  since  your  letter  came.  I  like 
the  idea  of  the  clock— how  very  clever 
of  you!  Such  unsuitable  presents  are 
often  given  on  these,  to  me,  sacred 
occasions,  such  even  as  spirit  flasks 
and  other  unpleasantly  material  things. 
But  of  course  you,  with  your  views  on 
temperance,  would  not  have  permitted 
anything  like  that  I  enclose  a  cheque 
for  two  guineas. 

Yours  sincerely  and  gratefully, 

Bllen  Callow. 

IV. 

Lady  Fern  to  the  Rev.  Wilson  Large. 

Dear  Mr.  Large,— I  am  both  pained 
and  shocked  by  the  interest  you  are 
taking  in  this  unfortunate  marriage. 
When  English  noblemen  marry  danc- 
ing-girls it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to 
weep  rather  than  organise  wedding 
presents.  Your  scheme  will  receive  no 
countenance  from  me,  I  remember  poor 
Lady  Clumber  far  too  vividly.  Any 
present  that  I  may  feel  disposed  to 
make  will  take  an  admonitory  form, 
or  I  may  possibly  send  a  copy  of  Lord 
Avebury*s  Plea9wrt%  of  lAfe. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Angela  Fern. 

V. 

The  Rev.  Wilson  Large  to  Lady  Fern. 

My  dear  Lady  Fern,— I  was  greatly 
distressed  to  find  that  your  attitude  to 
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Lord  Ckimber's  engagement  is  so  hos- 
tile. I  fear,  In  your  perhaps  natural 
dislike  to  see  a  stranger  in  the  late 
Lady  Clumber's  place,  you  have  been 
betrayed  into  a  slight  error.  You  say 
a  ''dancing-girl,"  but  I  understand  that 
Miss  Bangle  spoke  quite  a  number  of 
words  in  the  last  play  at  (I  think)  the 
GAiety  Theatre,  and  was  very  warmly 
praised  for  her  Imaginative  treatment 
of  the  part  by  some  of  the  leading 
critics.  In  any  case  I  doubt  if  we 
ought  to  condemn  dancing  q^uA  dancing. 
We  have  all  danced  a  Uttle  in  our 
time— I  used,  I  remember,  to  be  singu- 
larly happy  in  Sir  Roger— and  Miss 
Bangle  may  be  a  very  worthy  person 
in  spite  of  her  calling.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  Lord  Clumber  has  chosen 
bar. 

I  am,  dear  Lady  Fern, 

Yours  cordially, 

Wilson  Large. 

VI. 

Shr  Anthony  Dix  to  the  Rev.  Wilson 

Large. 

Dear  Large,— It's  a  very  good  notion, 
but  a  clodc  Is  too  dull.  Birdie  won't 
care  for  a  clock  at  all;  not  unless  she's 
very  difPerent  from  what  she  used  to 
be.  A  motor  coat  would  be  much  more 
in  her  line,  or  a  tasty  fan.  I  saw  some 
beauties  the  otber  day  In  Bond  Street. 
Ifs  rather  a  Joke  for  her  to  catcA 
Clumber;  and  a  good  deal  of  a  change 
for  him  after  the  late  Lady  C.  I  en- 
dose  a  cheque  for  two  pounds  any 
way. 

Yours  truly,         Anthony  Dlx. 

VII. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Root  to  the  Rev.  Wilson 

Large. 

Dear  Mr.  Large,— I  cannot  find  that 
anyone  staying  in  this  Pension  knows 
Miss  Bangle's  name,  although  there  are 
several  ladles  who  seem  to  be  ardent 


playgoers.  But  perhaps  she  has  only 
just  appeared  in  London.  Mr.  Benson, 
whom  I  know  sligl^tly,  is  always  pro- 
ducing wonderful  new  Shakespearian 
actresses,  and  I  imagine  Miss  Bangle 
to  be  one  of  these.  But  what  an  odd 
name! 

Yours  sincerely, 

Grace  Harrison  Root. 

VIII. 

Mr.   Horace  Sparrow  to  the  Rev. 
Wilson  Large. 

Dear  Large,— I  think  your  idea  a 
good  one,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  join. 
But  is  not  a  clock  a  rather  unimagina- 
tive present?  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  insufficient  thought  is  given  to 
such  matters.  I  have  put  down  a  few 
articles  which  my  wife  and  I  consider 
more  suitable  and  original.  Believe 
me.  Yours  sincerely, 

Horace  Sparrow. 

Reading  Lamp. 

Revolving  Book-case. 

Complete  set  of  Ruskln. 

After-dinner  Coffee  Set. 
P.S.— Mrs.  Sparrow  and  myself  have 
derived  more  comfort  from  a  breakfast 
heater   than   any   other  of  our   very 
numerous  wedding  presents.— H.  S. 

IX. 

Miss  Bffle  Pollard  to  the  Rev.  Wilson 

Large. 

Dear  Blr.  Large,— We  think  it  such 
a  charming  idea  of  yours,  and  shall 
be  delighted  to  assist  My  mother  is 
in  favor  of  a  butter-dish,  but  the  clock 
seems  to  me  an  admirable  thought. 
What  could  be  prettier  than  a  re- 
minder such  as  this  that  another  hour 
of  happiness  has  passed,  and  that  so 
many  friends  have  good  wishes  for  the 
new  life!  As  I  tell  mother,  she  can 
give  the  butter-dish  independently,  if 
you  think  that  our  one  visit  to  Clumber 
Towers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mis- 
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sionary  Helpers*  Union  annual  f^te,  a 
sufficient  ground.  Meanwlille  I  en- 
close a  postal  order  for  a  pound,  and 
remain  yours  sincerely, 

Bffle  PoUflid. 

X. 

The  Bey.  Wilson  Large  to  Mrs.  Harri- 
son Root. 

Dear  Bfrs.  Root,— I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  everything  Is  In 
train  for  the  wedding  pres^it  for  Lord 
Clumber.  Mr.  Pyke-Luntln  has  very 
kindly  arranged  to  buy  the  clock  In 
London,  In  a  shop  In  Bond  Street 
where  I  saw  them,  and  to  arrange  Ux 
a  suitable  Inscription.  The  TotUtr 
which  you  send  me  is  very  Interesting. 
Miss  Bangle  has  certainly  a  very 
charming  face,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
border  too  much  on  familiarity  to  call 
her  plain  "Birdie^'  underneath,  l/xd 
Clumber  can  hardly  like  that     Still, 


it  is  not  for  me  to  sit  In  Judgment 
Belieye  me.  dear  Mrs.  Root, 

Yours  cordially, 

Wilson  Large. 

XL 

Mr.  Jack  Pyke-Luntln  to  the  Rev. 
Wilson  Large. 

Dear  Large,— I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  fog  yest^day  was  too  much  for 
me  altogether,  and  made  it  impossible 
to  get  to  Bond  Street  But  I  managed 
to  struggle  as  far  as  the  Stores,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  delighted  witii  what 
I  managed  to  secure— a  real  bargain. 
They  had  no  clocks  w<Mrth  anything, 
and  so  I  hopped  on  to  this— a  flrst-clase 
Tantalus.  It  is  being  engraved  to-day. 
and  should  reach  you  to-morrow.  1 
know  old  Clum  will  i^preciate  tiiat 
and  he's  got  clocks  enough  already  to 
tick  his  head  oif. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Pyke-Luntin. 


THE    QUEEN'S    MAN. 

A    BOMANOB    OF   THE    WABS    OF   THE    BOBBS. 


CHAPTBR  I, 

Sir  William  Roden,  Knight  had 
made  his  will,  and  the  long  parchment 
lay  upon  the  table.  He  had  left  large 
benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
parish  church;  he  had  given  exact 
directions  for  his  burial  in  the  chapel 
north  of  the  choir  (where  his  wife  and 
his  two  sons  already  lay),  as  to  the 
torches  that  were  to  be  carried  in  his 
funeral  procession  and  the  tapers  to 
be  burnt  upon  his  grave  for  seven 
years  after  and  on  every  anniversary 
following,  as  to  the  prayers  for  his 
soul  to  be  said  in  that  same  chapel 
(which  indeed  he  had  built)  by  an 
honest  priest  of  good  conversation, 
for  a  period  of  time  that  he  did  not 


think  it  necessary  to  limit  The  dim 
future  might  be  safely  left  to  the  care 
of  God,  and  to  the  piety  of  his  one 
dear  grandchild  and  her  descendants. 
To  her,  Margaret  Roden,  he  left  every- 
thing; the  castle  and  manor  of  Bnddi- 
ford,  with  all  its  estates  and  ttoe- 
ments,  farms,  mills,  pastures,  mariLet 
dues,  and  advantages  of  every  kind, 
and  the  household  goods  of  which  he 
added  a  long  inventory.  And,  in  case 
the  rheumatism  which  racked  his 
limbs  should  kill  him  while  she  was 
still  young  and  unmarried,  he  com- 
mitted her  to  the  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Lady  Isabel,  Baroness 
Marlowe,  the  widow  of  his  oldest 
friend,  praying  her  to  take  Margaret 
Into  her  own  house,  and  to  provide 
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for  tbe  tnigty  management  of  her 
property  till  she  should  be  mairied  or 
of  age.  And  in  all  these  matters  he 
prayed  her  ladyship  to  take  counsel 
with  the  executors  of  this  last  wiU  of 
his,  namely,  her  stepson  the  Lord 
Marlowe,  Sir  Thomas  Pye  the  Vicar  of 
Ruddiford,  and  the  Masters  Simon  and 
Timothy  Toste,  brothers,  the  doctor 
and.  the  lawyer,  in  whom  he  placed 
<H>nfldence.  And  so,  with  many  pious 
words,  he  ended  his  testament. 

"Now  read  it  in  our  ears,  my  good 
Timothy,"  he  said. 

The  attorney  obeyed  him,  his  thin 
Toice  ringing  through  such  silence  as 
«oiild  be  had  on  that  November  after- 
noon, with  the  great  west  wind  rat- 
tWu^  tbe  lattices  and  roaring  in  the 
wide  chimney.  There  was  an  unearthly 
pause,  the  stillness  of  death  for  a 
minute  or  two,  through  which  the 
voice  piped  clearly;  then  the  thunder- 
ing waves  came  rolling  up  once  more 
over  moor  and  meadow  and  forest,  and 
tbe  wind  yelled  and  screeched  with 
more  fury  for  the  long  breath  it  had 


Liogs  were  burning  on  the  hearth, 
jind  Sir  William,  a  noble-loolcing  old 
man  with  a  white  beard,  was  sitting 
In  his  high  carved  chair  close  to  the 
chimney-comer,  his  velvet  gown  folded 
round  his  Icnees.  In  the  middle  of  the 
vaulted  room,  his  own  room,  reached 
by  a  short  flight  of  steps  from  the 
■castle  hall,  four  persons  sat  opposite 
to  him  at  a  table,  one  of  them  read- 
ing, the  other  three  listening  to  the 
will,  the  contents  of  which  they  all 
knew  already;  for  three  of  them  were 
^zeeotors,  and  the  fourth,  Sir  Wil- 
liam's secretary,  had  acted  as  clerk  to 
Timothy  Teste  on  the  occasion. 

The  two  listening  old  friends,— Sir 
Thomas  the  Vicar,  thin  and  tall,  with 
A  fasce  like  a  tumip-lanthom,  so  did 
the  spirit  shine  through  the  etarved- 
looklng  flesh,  and  Simon  Teste  the 
:apotliecary,  fat,  short,  with  a  beam- 


ing smile  that  almost  undid  the  harm 
of  his  medicines-Hshook  their  heads 
simultaneously  as  they  realized  the 
unbounded  confidence  their  patron  was 
placing  in  the  Lady  Marlowe.  The 
secretary  smiled  faintly  as  he  watched 
them,  seeming  to  read  their  thought 
He  was  a  marvellously  handsome 
young  man,  an  Italian,  brought  to 
Bngland  when  a  boy  by  John  Boden, 
Sir  William's  son,  who  had  lived  much 
abroad  and  had  married  a  Venetian 
lady  at  the  court  of  King  Ben6  of 
Anjou.  These  two  had  followed  the 
Princess  Margaret  when  she  came  to 
Bngland  as  the  bride  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  both  had  died  of  the  Bng- 
lish  fogs,  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  Sir 
William  their  small  page  Antonio, 
picked  up  as  a  beggar  in  the  street, 
and  their  precious  little  daughter,  the 
Queen's  godchild,  Margaret  Before 
this  time,  William  Roden,  the  knight's 
elder  son,  had  been  killed  in  a  brawl 
in  London  streets,  dying  unmarried,  so 
that*  the  baby  child  was  the  one  hope 
of  the  house  of  Ruddiford. 

Both  children,  Antonio  being  seven 
years  old^  than  Margaret  and  her 
slave  and  play-fellow,  throve  wonder- 
fully in  the  chilly  northern  air  and 
hardy  life  of  the  castle.  Sir  William, 
the  most  simple-minded  of  men,  had 
watched  them  growing  up  and  develop- 
ing side  by  side,  stronger  and  more 
beautiful  every  day,  and  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  probable  end  of  this 
childish  intimacy,  or  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  his  grandchild  with  some 
other  companion  than  the  low-bom, 
velvet-eyed  foreign  boy,  till  Master 
Simon  Toste  plucked  up  courage  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  Then 
Sir  William,  unwillingly  convinced,  did 
the  easiest  thing  that  came  to  hand, 
sending  to  his  neighbors  the  Tilneys  at 
King's  Hall,  half  a  dozen  miles  away, 
and  proposing  that  their  daughter 
Alice,  a  couple  of  years  older  than  Mar- 
garet, should  come  to  Ruddiford  <u&d 
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live  witli  her  for  an  ludefiulte  time. 
This  proposal  being  kindly  received, 
be  was  satisfied,  and  would  not  listen 
for  a  moment  to  Simon  Toste's  further 
advice,— "Send  the  Italian  fellow  back 
to  Italy."  Sir  William  was  fond  of 
Antonio,  who  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self indispensable,  and  who  now  very 
easily,  as  it  seemed,  transferred  his 
caressing  ways  from  Mistress  Mar- 
garet to  her  grandfather.  The  old 
man  was  growing  helpless.  Antonio 
became  his  devoted  personal  attendant 
as  well  as  his  capable  secretary. 
Though  the  steward,  the  bailiCT,  the 
town  officials,  the  men-at-arms  even 
(for  Ruddiford  had  its  little  garrison) 
were  disposed  to  sneer  at  receiving 
Sir  William's  orders  frequently  by  the 
mouth  of  Antonio,  they  had  no  real 
fault  to  find.  He  did  no  harm  to  any 
one.  If  he  had  any  evil  passions  or 
wild  ambitions,  they  were  kept  well  in 
check.  He  was  a  foreigner,  with  a 
clever  head  and  a  face  of  classical 
beauty.  Perhaps  this  was  enough  to 
make  the  sturdy  Midlanders  hate  him. 
With  women,  as  a  rule,  he  did  as  be 
pleased,  though  no  scandal  had  yet 
touched  him,  find  through  his  discre- 
tion no  one  knew  that  Mistress  Alice 
Tilney  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  him. 

This  young  girl's  parents  had  both 
died  of  the  pestilence  since  she  came 
to  live  at  Ruddiford,  and  ICing's  Hall 
had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  oiT  her 
brother,  Jasper  Tilney,  who  kept 
house  there  with  a  set  of  wild  and 
daring  companions,  and  had  lately 
given  great  offence  to  Sir  William 
Roden  by  coming  forward  as  a  suitor 
for  Margaret.  The  estates  marched  : 
this  was  his  only  excuse  for  such  pre- 
sumption; and  Sir  William  refused  his 
offer  with  a  cold  politeness  very  near 
contempt,  thus  turning  his  neighbor 
into  a  troublesome  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Sir  William  Roden  made  his  will;  and 


beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ruddiford 
and  King's  Hall,  the  war  of  the  Red 
and  White  Roses,  in  that  year  of  oor 
Lord  1460,  was  desolating  the  land  in 
its  wandering,  changing  way.  At  this 
moment,  the  party  of  the  White  Rose 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  King  Hemry 
was  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  while 
the  Queen  and  the  young  Prince  were 
fugitives  in  Scotland. 

**That  is  my  wiU,'*  Sir  WiUiam  said 
loudly,  when  Timothy  ceased  to  read. 
"Now  to  sign  it  But  we  must  have 
witnesses.  Go,  Tony,  call  a  couple  of 
fellows  who  can  write;  Nick  Steward 
for  one,  the  parish  clerk  for  t'other. 
You  might  have  brought  him  with  you^ 
master  Parson." 

The  secretary  rose  readily  enough., 
but  looked  askance,  as  he  did  so,  at 
the  three  old  executors.  They  were- 
putting  their  heads  together,  mutter- 
ing doubtfully.  Antonio's  dark  and 
brilliant  eyes,  glancing  from  them  to 
his  master,  seemed  to  convey  to  him 
the  consciousness  of  disapproval  ou 
their  part 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  Knight 
cried  sharply,  and  his  impatient  temper 
surged  up  red  into  his  pale  cheeks. 
"What  are  you  plotting,  you  three? 
Anything  wrong  with  the  will?  Keep 
your  fault-finding  till  I  ask  for  it  Your 
business  is  not  to  carp,  but  to  carry 
out  faithfully.  Fetch  the  witnesses^ 
you  rascal,  Tony.  Am  I  to  be  obeyed? 
—Well,  Parson,  say  your  say." 

"It  is  about  these  Marlowes,  Sir  Wil- 
liam," said  the  Vicar. 

"Ay,  Sir  Thomas,  and  what  about 
them?    My  oldest  friends,  remember."^ 

"A  friendship  of  a  long  while  back, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"And  pray,  sir,  is  it  the  worse  for 
that?  A  long  while  back?  Yes,  from 
the  field  of  Agincourt,— not  that  It  be- 
gan then.  We  were  brothers  In  arms.. 
Marlowe  and  I.  King  Harry  knighted 
us  both  with  his  own  hand,  after  the 
battle.     He  bound  us  for  ever  to  his- 
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service,  and  that  of  his  son.  Ah,  iu 
those  days,  England  wanted  no  one  but 
Harry.  He  was  oar  man,  a  man  in- 
deed! All  these  Yorks,  with  their  false 
pretty  faces  and  curly  pate8,--away 
with  'em!  I'll  leave  Meg  in  the  charge 
of  a  good  Lancastrian,  and  though  I 
have  not  seen  Harry  Marlowe  for 
years,  I  know  he  is  as  true  a  man  as 
his  father,  God  rest  him.  Well,  Par- 
son, what  maggot  have  you  got  in  that 
wise  head  of  yours?" 

Thomas  Pye  listened  patiently.  He 
knew  very  well  that  his  patron,  once 
fairly  off  on  the  legend  of  Agincourt  and 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  would  not  be 
checked  by  reason.  Indeed,  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  at  no  time  very  reasonable. 
With  charming  qualities,  he  was  a  wil- 
ful man,  and  it  was  sometimes  easier 
to  lead  him  In  small  matters  than  in 
great.  If  once  convinced  in  his  own 
mind,  opposition  was  apt  to  be  useless. 
The  good  men  of  Ruddiford  took  him 
as  he  was  and  followed  him  meekly, 
except  where  Mistress  Margaret  was 
concerned.  There,  love  and  duty  gave 
them  courage,  and  they  spoke  their 
minds,  as  little  Simon  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Antonio. 

**We  are  all  mortal,  Sir  William," 
said  the  Vicar.  '*I  hope  from  my  heart 
that  you  may  live  twenty  years  longer, 
by  which  time  this  will  of  yours  will 
signify  nothing,  so  far  as  it  affects 
your  granddaughter.  But  you  may  die 
next  week.  Sir." 

"Without  doubt,  Thomas,"  said  Sir 
William,  smilhig  and  stroking  his 
beaid.     "I  have  provided  for  that,  as 

you  hear." 

•*Ah!  You  have  left  Margaret's  entire 
future  in  the  hands  of  this  Lady  Mar- 
lowe, the  second  wife  of  your  old 
friend." 

*'A  most  religious  lady  of  high  birth 
and  great  position." 

"Ah!  My  brother,  who  lives  at 
Ck>ventry,  and  who  had  some  work  as 
a  lawyer  with  the  Parliament,  was  in 
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London  a  mouth  ago.  He  heard  that 
the  Earl  of  March  had,— slanderous 
tongues  will  talk— had  visited  the  Lady 
Marlowe  at  her  house  in  Buckingham- 
shire." 

Sir  William  laughed  aloud.  "She  is 
a  woman  of  fifty,  at  least,"  he  said. 
"Your  brother  might  have  been  better 
employed  than  in  listening  to  such 
tales,  my  good  Thomas." 

The  Vicar  blushed.  "You  misinter- 
pret me,"  he  said.  "I  was  thinking  of 
politics.  They  say,  plainly  speaking, 
that  a  Yorkist  success  would  bring  over 
the  Lady  Marlowe  and  her  large  in- 
fluence to  that  side.  There  is  some 
enmity  between  her  and  the  QueeiH-" 
"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam. "The  Lady  Isabel  would  never 
be  so  disloyal  to  her  husband's  mem- 
ory. Besides,  her  son  would  see  to 
that.  You  will  tell  me  next  that  Harr;^ 
Marlowe  is  a  follower  of  Yorkl" 

"Harry  Marlowe,— do  you  know  what 
they  call  that  unfortunate  man,  Sir 
William?" 

The  old  Knight  stared  at  him  with 
wide  blue  eyes.  "On  my  faith,"  he 
said,  "you  talk  like  a  crazy  fellowr 
Thomas  Pye." 

"They  call  him  Mad  Marlowe.  They 
say  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  he 
disappeared  for  a  time  and  was  said 
to  be  abroad,  his  step-mother  was  com' 
pelled  to  put  him  hi  chains  for  his 
violence.  He  recovered,  mercifully. 
He  is  a  good  Lancastrian,  yes,  for  what 
he  is  worth.  He  follows  the  Queen 
everywhere,  or  Journeys  on  her  busi- 
ness. A  true  man,  I  believe,  but—" 
the  Vicar  touched  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly. 

"Why  did  I  not  hear  all  these  tales 
before  I  made  my  vrill?"  growled  Sir 
WilUam. 

"I  heard  them  from  my  brother  but 
yesterday.  Master  Timothy  hail 
already  drawn  out  your  will,  but  I 
knew  little  of  its  particulars.  You 
will  not  sign  it,  I  hope,  in  its  present 
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form?  You  will  not  leave  your  grand- 
child in  the  hands  of  these  persons?" 

"Is  yonr  brother  here?" 

**No,  Sir  William.  He  has  gone  back 
to  Coventry." 

Then  followed  a  short  and  sharp 
argument,  at  the  end  of  which  Sir 
William  Roden  flew  into  one  of  those 
rages  which  had  often  harmed  him- 
self and  those  dear  to  him.  He  spoke 
words  of  snch  violence  to  the  Vicar, 
that  this  excellent  man  strode  erect  out 
of  the  castle,  back  to  his  bouse  beside 
the  church,  shaking  the  dust  oflT  his 
feet  and  leaving  the  foolish  old  Knight 
to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own. 
Timothy  and  Simon  quailed  beneath 
the  old  man's  furious  anger  and  toon 
fled  also  in  a  lew  dignified  fashion. 
Antonio  hastily  fetched  two  witnesses; 
the  will  was  signed  as  it  stood,  and 
lodLed  away  In  Sir  William's  great 
chest,  with  the  other  deeds  of  the  es- 
tate. 

When  all  this  was  done.  Sir  William 
became  calm,  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
silent  by  the  fire.  The  raging  wind 
had  fallen;  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
room  but  the  crackling  of  the  logs, 
and  now  and  then  the  pushing  of 
benches,  the  clatter  of  steel,  and  the 
bum  of  voices  in  the  hall  below.  An- 
tonio sat  at  the  table,  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  watched  the  old  man  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  loved  him  In  his 
cat-like  way,  and  admired  his  high 
spirit  and  suddenly  fiaming  temper.  It 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  physical  pleasure 
to  see  those  three  wise  worthies  dis- 
credited and  driven  out  like  a  set  of 
fools  by  Sir  William's  proud  loyalty  to 
his  old  traditions  and  the  name  of  his 
earliest  friend.  What  did  it  matter  if 
the  Vicar  was  right,  if  these  Marlowes 
were  unworthy  of  the  trust  to  be 
placed  in  them?  It  might  not  be  any 
the  worse,  in  the  end,  for  Antonio. 

A  low  whistle  from  the  old  master 
fetched  him  to  his  feet.  It  was  the 
call  of  his  childhood,  to  which  he  had 


answered  always  like  a  dog,  fearless 
of  the  fiery  temper  that  kept  most  peo- 
ple on  their  guard.  Next  probably  to 
his  grandchild,  though  with  a  long  in- 
terval and  on  a  different  plane  alto- 
gether. Sir  William  loved  this  other 
legacy  from  the  handsome,  luxurious, 
wandering  younger  son  who  had  come 
home  to  Ruddiford  only  to  die. 

Antonio  made  two  steps  across  the 
fioor  and  crouched  before  Sir  William, 
whose  thin  hand  fumbled  with  his 
black  mop  of  hair. 

"Tony,  I  hate  to  be  thwarted,'*  he  said. 

"And  it  is  the  worse  for  those  who 
thwart  you,"  murmured  the  Italian. 
"You  send  them  skipping,  dear  Sir," 
and  he  showed  his  white  teeth,  laugh- 
ing silently. 

"Peace,  rascal,  no  irreverence,"  said 
the  old  man.  "Sir  Thomas  is  a  saint; 
but  what  should  move  him  to  listen  to 
that  peddling  brother  of  his  against 
my  noble  friends,  and  to  expect  me— 
me!— to  change  my  plan  for  his  scanda- 
lous gossiping?  He  might  have  con- 
sidered,—here  is  Meg  sixteen  years  old 
and  more— I  may  die  next  week,— to- 
night, for  that  matter,— Tony,  I  may 
die  to-night." 

"No,  no,"  the  young  man  murmured 
soothingly;  "but  if  you  did,  there  Is  tlie 
will  safely  made.'* 

"No  thanks  to  those  three  fools," 
said  Sir  WilUam.  "Yes,  'Us  safely 
made;  but  if  I  had  listened  to  them, 
and  died,— or  even  did  I  live  to  make 
another,  in  these  frightful  times,  how 
could  I  devise  to  protect  Margaret? 
Her  old  nurse  and  Alice  Tilney  against 
the  world!  No  marriage  arranged  for, 
—Jasper  Tilney  bold  as  the  very  devil, 
—be  and  his  Fellowship  might  step  in 
and  carry  her  ofT  before  she  could 
reach  safety  with  the  Abbess  of  Gole- 
ford!  There,  to  the  abbey,  she  would 
have  to  go,  and  Alice  with  her,  for  in 
her  own  castle  she  would  not  be  safe. 
Yes,  by  our  Lady,  and  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  the  will  is  not  enough,  Tony. 
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Fetch  your  ink  and  pens.     You  will 
write  a  letter  to  my  Lady  Marlowe;  you 
will  tell  her  of  the  trust  I  have  placed 
in  her  and  Harry,  end  of  the  whole 
state  of  things  here;  you  will  bid  her 
send  a  person,  with  authority  from  her- 
self, to  take  charge  of  my  grandchild  if 
need  arises,  and  in  case  of  my  death  or 
any  other  accident  to  fetch  her  away 
to  Swanlea  or  elsewhere,  if  it  be  her 
will.    We  shall  have  men  enough  for 
an  escort,— unless  indeed  my  Lady  finds 
Meg  a  husband  in  the  meanwhile,  who 
can    enter   into  x>08session    here   and 
guard  his  wife  and  her  eatates.    Well, 
well,  all  this  in  good  time.    Light  up 
your  candles,  throw  on  another  log, 
and  sit  down  and  write  as  I  bid  you. 
My  Lady  go  oyer  to  Jork,  because 
of  the  issue  of  one  battle!    I  would 
as  soon  beUeve  it  of  my  old  friend 
Marlowe  himself.    She  is  a  woman  of 
spirit  and  if  it  be  true  that  Edward 
of  March  visited  her,  I  warrant  you 
she  received  him  so  that  he  will  scarce 
do  it  again.    Farrago  of  tales!    Haste, 
Tony!  Black  Andrew  shall  ride  south 
this  very  night  with  the  letter." 

It  was  a  difficult  letter  to  write,  for 
the  Knight's  directions  were  long  and 
wandering,  like  his  talk;  but  Antonio 
was  a  fine  scribe,  with  a  clever  way 
of  putting  things,  and  also  spelt  Eng- 
lish better  than  many  an  T^gHnKman 
There  was  something  to  touch  the  most 
worldly  heart  in  the  frank  and  simple 
confidence,  the  perfect  trust  in  her 
loyalty,  with  which  Sir  William  Roden 
committed  his  young  grandchild's 
future  into  Lady  Marlowe's  friendly 
keeping.  And  this  letter,  which  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  Vicar's 
warning  intervention,  and  which,  far 
more  eflTectually  than  the  locked-up 
will,  decided  the  future  of  Margaret 
Roden  and  of  Ruddiford,  was  carried 
south  in  the  small  hours  of  the  next 
morning  by  an  armed  messenger  in  Sir 
wmiam'ji  livery  of  yellow  laced  with 
gold. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Sit  you  down  and  sing  to  me,  my 
sweetheart,  my  golden  Meg.  Why  do 
you  stand  there,  staring  at  the  snow?" 

The  old  man's  voice,  impatient,  but 
soft  as  it  always  became  when  he 
spoke  to  his  grandchild,  broke  suddenly 
on  the  silence  of  the  room. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  after- 
noon   was    closing    in;    there   was    a 
clamor  of  church  bells  from  the  town, 
a  distant  noise  of  shouting  and  trum- 
peting   in    the    streets,    where    mum- 
mers and  morris-dancers  were  pacing 
forth  on  their  way  up  to  the  castle. 
The  still  air  was  laden   with  snow; 
wild  November  had  given  way  to  the 
hard  grip  of  a  most  wintry  December, 
and  all  that  northern  midland  country 
was  snowed  up  and  frozen.    The  deep 
clay-stained    stream    of    the    Ruddy, 
winding      between      willow      copses 
through  the  flat  meadows  on  which 
Ruddiford   Castle   looked   down,    was 
covered  with  ice,  though  not  yet  hard 
enough  to  bear  man  and  horse,  so  that 
the  usual  ford  some  way  below  the 
bridge  was  a  difficulty,  and  all  the 
country  traffic  had  to  pass  over  Sir 
William's  bridge  under  the  castle  walL 
The  road  that  led  to  the  ford  was 
deep  in  snow;  that  which  ended  at  the 
bridge  was  already  well  furrowed  and 
trampled.     The  guard  at  the  bridge 
tower,  which  defended  its  further  en- 
trance,  while   the  castle   gates   com- 
manded its  narrow  twisting  length,  its 
projecting  piers  and  niches  for  foot 
passengers,  had  enough  to  do  in  re- 
ceiving Sir  William's  tolls  from  horse 
and  cart  and  wagon,  as  the  country 
people   pressed    in   to   the   Christmas 
market. 

It  was  not  only  the  white  and  gray 
wilderness,  the  heavy  shadow  of  tlie 
woods  that  swept  away  beyond  the 
meadows,  the  frozen  river  and  moving 
peasant  figures  on  the  bridge,  that  kept 
Margaret   Roden's   eyes   employed  as 
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she  stood  in  her  grandfather's  window. 
At  this  moment,  under  the  heavy  snow- 
clouds,  a  flood  of  glowing  yellow  light 
poured  out  and  glorified  all  that  deso- 
late world.    The  bridge,  the  tower,  the 
polished,  shining  river,  a  band  of  horse- 
men with  flashing  lances  and  flutter- 
ing pennons  who  rode  up   from  the 
south,— all  this  became  suddenly  like 
a  hard,  brilliant  illumination  in  some 
choice  book  of  prayers.    Margaret  for- 
got to  answer  her  grandfather,  so  busy 
was  she  in  gazing  down  at  the  bridge, 
and  Sir  William's  own  thoughts  were 
distracted  by  something  which  told  him, 
—the  knowledge  coming  rather  as  a 
shock— that  in  the  last  few  months  his 
pet  child  had  grown   into  a  woman, 
and  a  beautiful  one  too.     It  was  a 
most  lovely  picture,  of  which  he  had 
only  a  side  view  from  within;  the  ex- 
quisite lines  of  Margaret's  flgure,  the 
perfect  shape  of  her  head  and  neck, 
the  warm  coloring  of  the  cheek,  the 
masses  of  soft  red-brown  hair,  which, 
far  away  from  courts  and  fashions,  she 
wore  unconventionally  as  she  and  her 
old  nurse  pleased.    The  setting  sun  in 
its    glory    bathed    this    young    figure, 
standing  in  the  broad  new  window  of 
Sir  William's  room,  the  window  which 
he  had  made  for  his  son  John's  sake, 
to  let  in  the  south  and  the  sun. 

"My  golden  Meg,"  he  repeated,  half 
to  himself,  as  his  eyes  followed  the 
broad  track  of  sunshine  on  the  rush- 
strewn  floor.  Then  he  went  on  mut- 
tering: "Christmas  here,  and  no  an- 
swer from  my  Lady!  If  she  could  see 
the  girl  now,  she  would  not  fear  the 
charge  of  her." 

A  trumpet-call  rang  tlirough  the  air. 
Meg  stepped  closer  to  the  window, 
threw  back  the  lattice  suddenly  and 
leaned  out,  so  that  she  might  see  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  bridge. 

Sir  William's  guard  at  the  tower  had 
not  delayed  that  troop  of  riders  long, 
and  they  were  now  crossing  the  bridge 
at  a  foot's  pace.     Their  leader,  a  tall 


man  almost  unarmed,  riding  a  richly 
trapped  horse  and  wearing  a  velvet  cap 
with  young  Prince  Edward*s  badge  of 
a  silver  swan,  was  stooping  wearily 
on  his  saddle  when  be  rode  in  from 
the  heavy  country  ways.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  he  looked  up 
at  the  castle;  and  there  he  saw  the 
great  window  set  suddenly  open,  and 
the  vision  of  a  ghrl  looking  down  upon 
him,— "like  a  saint  from  the  windows 
of  heaven,"  as  be  said  afterwards.  For 
the  full  golden  glory  of  the  light  rested 
upon  her,  and  all  the  nigged  old  keep 
shone  like  the  ramparts  of  the  clouds, 
and  Shr  William  Boden's  yellow  ban- 
ner, heavy  with  the  embroidery  of  her 
hands,  rose  slowly  from  the  flag-staff 
on  the  leads  and  flapped  high  above  her 
head  In  the  breath  of  the  evening. 

The  stranger  looked  for  a  moment  or 
two,  his  face,  thin  and  dark,  with 
heavy  eyes  weary  of  the  way,  lifted 
towards  Margaret,  who  in  all  her 
young  womanly  beauty  bent  upon  him 
the  intent,  wondering  gaze  of  a  child. 
Then  he  bared  his  brown  head  and 
bowed  down  to  his  horse's  neck;  then 
he  looked  up  again,  riding  very  slowly, 
and  so,  still  with  eyes  aloft  and  a  new 
flame  of  life  in  them,  passed  out  of 
Margaret's  sight  into  the  shadow  of 
the  walls. 

"Meg!  What  do  you  see  down  there, 
child?" 

The  question  was  quick  and  imperi- 
ous. It  startled  Mistress  Meg,  who 
for  the  last  few  minutes  had  quite  for- 
gotten her  grandfather's  presence.  She 
turned,  and  clanged  the  lattice  to.  At 
the  same  moment  the  snow-cloud  came 
down  and  smothered  the  struggling 
sun  in  his  flve  minutes'  victory.  The 
room  became  dark,  except  for  the  flick- 
ering flames  under  the  chimney. 

Meg  could  not  answer  her  grand- 
father, for  in  good  faith  she  did  not 
know  who  or  what  she  had  seen. 
Some  one  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and   must  see  again,— yes,   if  all  the 
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armies  of  York  and  Lancaster  were 
between!  which  they  were  not,  for  her 
iLeen  senses  were  very  conscious  of 
soondfi  below,  of  an  honored  gnest  ar- 
riving. He,— be,  whose  look  and  bear- 
ing, even  at  that  distance,  bad  taught 
her  something  she  had  never  known— 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  be  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  talking  with  her 
grandfather,  looking  at  her  once  more. 
Was  he  old?  Was  he  young?  Was  he 
the  King  himself,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
into  whose  dark  and  gentle  eyes  she 
had  looked  up  once  as  a  child?  Was  be 
one  of  King  Arthur's  knights  come 
back  from  fairy-land,— Sir  Launcelot, 
peiiiaps,  of  whom  her  nurse  had  told 
her  the  story? 

She  came  silently  forward,  took  her 
lute  and  touched  the  strings;  but  she 
could  not  sing,  for  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing so  that  it  choked  her.  '*It  was, 
Grandfather,"  she  said,  coming  nearer 
to  him,  "it  was  a  troop  of  horse  that 
crossed  the  bridge." 

"Whose  men?  Not  Jasper  Tilney's? 
Was  he  there  himself?*' 

"He?  Yes,— oh  no,  no,  not  Jasper 
Tilney— a  knight,  a  prince,  a  noble  lord 
—how  should  I  know?**  the  girl  said, 
then  laughed  and  broke  off  suddenly. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  two  servants  carried  in  tall  copper 
candlesticks,  with  wax  candles  lighted, 
which  they  set  down  upon  the  table. 
Then  Antonio  came  swiftly  in,  with  a 
side-glance  at  Margaret,  and  stood  be- 
fore his  master.  "Sir,  the  Lord  Mar- 
lowe asks  to  be  received  by  your  wor- 
ship. He  brings  letters  from  my  Lady 
his  mother." 

"Ha!  His  Lordship  is  very  wel- 
come." 

With  some  difficulty  Sir  William 
lifted  his  stiffened  limbs  from  his 
chair,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  to- 
wards the  stairs,  leaning  heavily  on 
his  stick,  which  hardly  seemed  support 
enough  for  him.  Margaret  and  Antonio 
moved  forward  at  the  same  instant  to 


help  him.  IHieir  eyes  met,  and  the 
Italian,  as  if  commanded,  fell  back 
suddenly  and  stood<  like  a  servant  in 
tlie  background.  A  pretty,  fair  girl 
slipped  into  the  room  and  passed  close 
to  his  shoulder,  going  round  to  wait 
upon  Margaret.  As  she  went,  she 
lingered  long  enough  to  breathe  in  his 
ear,  "Who  is  this?"  and  the  young  man 
answered  in  the  same  whisper,  inaudi- 
ble to  the  others,  "Mad  Marlowe.'*  He 
smiled  as  he  spoke.  "Oh,  no  danger 
then!**  murmured  Alice  Tilney,  her 
wild  brother's  partisan  in  secret, 
though  in  Sir  William's  presence  she 
dared  not  name  Jasper.  Antonio  only 
smiled  again. 

Way-worn,  and  wet  with  snow.  Lord 
Marlowe  was  ushered  into  the  room 
by  the  old  steward  and  the  other  ser- 
vants.   He  was  a  tall  slender  man  of 
thirty-five  or  thereabouts,  with  a  slight 
stoop  of  the  shoulders;  his  face  was 
long,  brown  and  delicate,   with  dark 
hazel  eyes  that  were  strangely  attrac- 
tive and  sweet,  yet  shining  with  a  sort 
of  wildness,  or  rather  a  wistful  mel- 
ancholy.   EUs  hair,  ruffled  Into  untidy 
curls  by  the  wind,  gave  him  a  look 
more  picturesque  than   courtly.     His 
eyes  passed  quickly  over  Sir  William 
Roden,   the  noble  old  man  who  was 
moving  to  meet  him  with   words  of 
cordial  welcome,  to  glow  with  a  brown 
flame  as  he  fixed  them  on  Margaret. 
She  looked  up  half  shyly  under  her 
long  lashes;  he  could  hardly  see  the 
color  of  the   eyes  they  hid,   but  bis 
vision  of  the  window  stood  l>efore  him 
in  breathing  flesh  and  blood,  and  Harry 
Marlowe,  used  to  courts,   tired  of   a 
world  he  knew  too  well,  seemed  to  see 
a  lost  Ideal  once  more  in  this  child,  as 
innocent  as  she  was  lovely.     Not  that 
he  dreamed,  at  flrst,  of  offering  this 
country  beauty,  his  stepmother*s  young 
proUg6€,  anything  but  the  admiration, 
touched  with  a  fugitive  thrill  of  pas- 
sion, which  such  a  face  must  rouse  iu 
any  man  not  stockish  and  a  tasteless 
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fool.  But  be  said  betw^n  his  teeth, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  those  who 
caught  the  words,  "By  hearen!  too  g^ood 
for  the  Popinjay!" 

Courtier,  even  more  than  soldier,  as 
Harry  Marlowe  was,  his  manner  had 
the  bold  nnconyentionality  of  a  man 
who  cares  little  what  his  company  may 
think  of  him.  Bowing  low  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, he  addressed  his  first  words  to 
the  girl  on  whose  arm  the  old  Knight 
was  leaning.  "My  fair  lady,  your  hum- 
ble servant  greets  you  well,"  he  said. 
'*I  heard  of  you  from  far;  I  saw  you, 
all  crowned  with  gold,  leaning  from 
the  window  to  welcome  me,— and  yet 
I  thinlc  you  had  no  news  of  my  com- 
ing?" 

"None,  my  Lord,"  said  Margaret,  and 
she  trembled;  for  now  the  strange  hero 
had  bent  on  his  luiee  before  her,  and 
her  hand  lay  small  and  warm  on  his 
long  cold  fingers,  and  was  touched 
once,  twice,  by  eager  lips  that  seemed 
to  leave  a  print  of  fire.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet felt  herself  flushing  all  over  face 
and  neck.  The  fearless  young  girl  was 
now  afraid  to  look  up,  to  meet  his  eyes 
again,  but  she  forced  herself  to  one 
short,  shy  glance,  and  immediately  the 
question  thundered  in  her  brain,  "If 
this  be  only  courtesy,  what  then,  is 
love?"  She  heard  his  voice  speaking  to 
her  grandfather,  but  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  said,  for  the  very  real- 
isdng  of  his  presence  seemed  enough 
for  her  whole  being;  a  power,  sweet 
yet  terrible,  held  body  and  soul. 

Now,  after  some  ceremonious  phrases. 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Marlowe  sat 
down  opposite  each  other,  while  Mar- 
garet stood  by  her  grandfather's  chair 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder;  for 
some  mysterious  reason  the  close 
neighborhood  of  that  faithful  old  love 
seemed  the  one  safe  place 

These  three  were  not  alone.  Alice 
Tilney,  staring  and  laughing  uneasily, 
and  Dame  Kate,  the  old  nurse  in  a 
great  hood,  stood  behind  Margaret  in 


the  shadow;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
dark  and  pale  face  of  Antonio,  with  his 
inscrutable  smile,  far  handsomer  than 
the  Englishman,  though  lacking  his  dis- 
tinction and  attractiveness,  hovered 
like  a  ghost  behind  Lwd  Marlowe's 
chair.  The  servants  passed  out  one  by 
one,  leaving  the  end  of  the  room  in  twi- 
light; the  fire  crackled  and  flamed,  but 
neither  it  nor  the  two  high  candles 
were  enough  to  light  the  large  vaulted 
space.  Only  that  central  group  of 
three,  between  the  table  and  the  fire, 
were  very  clearly  to  be  seen. 

Shr  William  talked  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  Lord  Marlowe  Ust^ied, 
with  eyes  no  longer  bent  upon  Mar- 
garet; for  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
would  neither  embamuss  a  lady  nor 
neglect  a  venerable  host  In  the  ears 
of  all  present  Sir  William  talked  of  his 
will,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
he  had  sent  to  Lady  Marlowe.  It 
seemed  an  immense  relief  to  liim  to 
speak  of  all  this  to  the  person  author- 
ized to  hear,  whom  it  really  concerned, 
for  this  same  Harry  Marlowe  was  one 
of  his  executors. 

As  he  talked  of  his  anxious  wish  to 
leave  Margaret  in  safe  and  friendly 
keeping,  Lord  Marlowe  kept  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground.  He  hardly 
looked  up  when  he  said:  "But  you  will 
live  long.  Sir.  You  surely  do  not  wish 
to  part  with  Mistress  Margaret  before 
it  is  necessary?  You  do  not  wish  to 
commit  her  now  to  my  mother's  care? 
From  your  letter,  my  Lady  thought 
that  was  the  case,  but  I  cannot  believe 
it" 

"'Fore  God,  I  hardly  know  what  I 
wish,"  said  the  Knight  with  a  laugh. 
"I  want  her  safe  from  Imaves,  and  'tis 
only  fools  that  surround  me.  Your  co- 
executors,  my  Lord,  are  as  honest  men 
as  you  will  find  south  of  the  Trent; 
one  of  them  is  a  saint  indeed,  and  the 
other  two  have  wits  enough  to  furnish 
four,  but  for  all  that  they  are  senseless 
fools,  swallowing  every  grain  of  gossip. 
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And  were  I  to  die  all  of  a  sudden,  as 
the  apothecary  warns  me  I  likely  shall, 
why,  I  could  hardly  trust  these  fellows 
to  watch  over  Margaret  till  your 
mother  was  pleased  to  send  for  her. 
Tbej  are  most  likely  to  let  a  certain 
knave  step  in  and  carry  her  off,  Just 
because  he  is  a  good  Lancastrian,  his 
only  merit,— ay.  Mistress  Alice,  I  know 
yon  are  behind  there,  but  a  man  may 
be  on  the  right  side  and  yet  on  the 
wrong— a  Lancastrian  and  a  brigand, 
ehr 

There  was  a  short  silence,  for  the 
Knight's  words  might  well  be  hard  to 
understand. 

♦♦Do  I  follow  you.  Sir?"  Lord  Mar- 
lowe asked. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  slowly,  and  there 
was  an  angry  line  across  his  brow. 
Almost  as  if  against  his  will,  he  found 
himself  looking  at  Margaret,  not  at 
her  grandfather,  and  for  a  moment  the 
girl  met  steadily  those  wonderful  eyes, 
full  of  light  from  a  world  she  did  not 
know.  Then  apparently  Harry  forgot 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  forgot  a 
momentary  vexation  at  the  hint  that 
some  country  fools  did  not  believe  in 
the  loyalty  of  his  family,  and  would 
step  in,  if  they  could,  between  Mar- 
garet and  the  guardians  her  grand- 
father had  chosen.  He  spoke  no  more, 
but  fell  into  a  dream.  Sir  William 
stared  at  him  curiously.  ♦'You,  then, 
my  Lord,  are  the  person  with  author- 
ity, whom  I  begged  her  Ladyship  to 
send  here  to  me?" 

*'I  am  her  envoy,  no  doubt,"  Lord 
Hariowe  answered.  "As  to  my  mes- 
sage, my  mission,  we  are  not  alone, 
and  I—" 

"You  are  tired  and  wet,  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  forgetting  it,*'  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam graciously,  raising  himself  In  his 
chair.  ''Tony,  show  his  lordship  to  the 
guest-chamber,— tell  them  to  bring  wine 
and  meat;  you  are  over- wrought,  my 
Lord,  you  have  ridden  far.  In  the 
meanwhile,  did  I  not  hear  something 


of  letters  from  my  Lady  Mar- 
lowe?" 

'♦Ah,— letters,— pardon  me!"  Harry's 
fingers  wandered  to  his  pouch,  but  did 
not  open  it  He  rose  suddenly  to  his 
feet  and  made  a  step  towards  Sir  Wil- 
liam. "You  see  me,  sir,"  he  went  on, 
eagerly,  "your  old  friend's  son.  Think 
of  me  so,  I  beseech  you,  and  not  as  the 
step-son  of  my  Lady  Marlowe.  Let  me 
stand  alone;  and  now,  let  us  be  alone. 
Sir  William." 

A  watchful  look  came  into  the  old 
Knight* s  eyes.  The  movement  and  the 
words,  both  eccentric,  the  dreamy  man- 
ner, as  of  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep- 
all  this  suggested  a  chilly  fear  that  the 
parson  might  have  been  right  after  all, 
that  Lord  Marlowe's  mind  was  not 
quite  evenly  balanced.  Sir  William 
loi^ed  beyond  his  strange  guest  and 
met  the  eyes  of  Antonio,  who  stooped 
forward  into  the  light,  his  lips  moving, 
and  shook  his  head  wamingly. 

"We  are  alone,  my  Lord,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,"  Sir  William  said, 
with  dignity.  "My  granddaughter  is 
here,  the  person  ooost  concerned,— you 
cannot,  I  think,  have  that  to  say  which 
she  may  not  hear— her  old  nurse,  her 
trusted  friend  Mistress  Tilney,  and  my 
secretary,  who  is  to  me  as  a  son.  Say 
what  you  please,  my  Lcnrd." 

"Good!  then  I  must  repeat  my  task 
without  question,"  Harry  answered 
very  gravely,  looking  on  the  floor.  "My 
stepmother,  after  debating  how  she 
could  best  carry  out  your  wishes,  in- 
structed me  to  ask  Mistress  Margaret 
Roden's  hand  In  marriage  for  my—" 

"Yourself,  my  Lordr' 

Where  did  the  words  oome  from? 
They  were  spoken  in  a  loud,  strained 
whisper,  which  whistled  on  the  air  and 
almost  echoed  round  the  room.  Every 
one  started,  and  looked  at  someone 
else,— every  one,  except  Lord  Marlowe. 
He  stopped  short  for  a  moment,  then 
ended  his  sentence  with  the  word, 
"Myself!" 
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The  sensation  in  the  room  was  extra- 
ordinary; the  very  silence  thrilled  with 
astonishment.  Sir  William  opened  his 
blue  eyes  wide,  his  mouth  gaping  in 
the  depths  of  his  snowy  beard.  An- 
tonio  shoolk  his  head  again,  smiling 
more  intensely;  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
he  checked  a  laugh  with  difficulty. 
Alice  Tilney  frowned,  the  picture  of 
consternation.  As  to  the  two  persons 
most  concerned,  they  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  glowing  space  that 
separated  them.  Margaret  was  trem- 
bling; the  wonder  of  it  all  held  her 
breathless,  but  the  fear  in  her  eyes  had 
given  place  to  a  wild,  incredulous  Joy. 
Could  it  be  that  this  knight,  this  hero, 
was  actually  asking  for  her  hand,— Meg 
Roden,  so  young,  so  foolish,  so  igno- 
rant? How  had  It  come  about?  There 
was  some  mystery  in  it.  However,  so 
It  was,  and  now  Lord  Marlowe's  eyes, 
eager  and  adoring,  were  repeating  the 
wonderful  request  to  hers  that  met 
them  so  sweetly.  Whether  that  strange 
whisper,  coming  no  one  knew  whence, 
had  been  a  fresh  command  or  a  bold 
guess  at  his  Intention,  it  had  hit  the 
mark;  he  now,  at  least,  meant  to  ask 
and  to  have.  After  a  moment's  delay 
he  repeated  more  loudly,  though  with  a 
slight  tremulousness,  the  word  "My- 
self." 

Then  he  made  a  step  nearer  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  bowed  twice  to  him  and  to 
Margaret,  who  still  stood  with  one 
hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder.  It 
was  plain  that  he  expected  his  answer 
on  the  spot. 

"You  do  us  great  honor,  my  Ix)rd," 
the  Knight  began,  stammering  a  little 
in  his  surprise.  "  'Tis  sudden,  though 
—and  yet,  Harry  Marlowe,  the  son  of 
my  old  brother  in  arms,  is  the  man  I 
should  have  chosen  out  of  all  England 
—so  my  Lady  guessed,  I  suppose.  But, 
pardon  me,  'tis  sudden,  my  Lord." 

"Sir,  I  am  on  my  way  to  join  the 
ijueen,"  Lord  Marlowe  said.  "There  is 
no  time  for  delays  and  circumventions; 


a  soldier  must  snatch  at  his  own  life 
as  he  can,  and  you  know  it,  no  man 
better.  Sir  William.  Let  me  hear  from 
Mistress  Margaret's  own  sweet  lips 
that  she  does  not  hate  me;  then  give 
me  my  wife  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
morning  shall  see  me  on  my  way.  My 
mother  shall  fetch  my  wife  home  to 
Swanlea,  either  in  person  or  by  a 
trusty  escort.  You  are  satisfied.  Sir 
WilUam?" 

He  came  nearer,  bent  on  one  knee 
close  to  the  old  Knight's  chair,  held 
up  his  hand  imploringly  to  Margaret, 
who  instantly  laid  hers  hi  it,  for  with 
him,  it  seemed,  to  ask  was  to  com- 
mand. Yet  his  manner  was  gentleness 
Itself,  the  manner  of  a  man  never 
brutal,  buX  always  victorious. 

"Grood  Lord!  Madder  than  the  mad- 
dest!" Antonio  muttered  in  the  back- 
ground; but  the  smile  died  from  his  red 
lips  and  he  turned  a  little  pale.  For 
the  madman  seemed  likely  to  have  bis 
crazy  way. 

Old  Sir  William  made  an  impatient 
movement  "Hear  you,  my  Lord? 
You  are  too  sudden,"  he  said.  ^^\yo  you 
think  my  granddaughter  can  be  mar- 
ried OCT  like  a  beggar  in  a  ditch?  There 
shall  be  no  such  haste,  I  tell  you. 
Why,  five  minutes  ago,  you  could  not 
believe  that  I  wished  to  part  with  her 
at  all.  Your  courtship  has  gained  in 
pace  amazingly.  And  you  forget.  Sir; 
you  have  not  yet  handed  me  my  Lady 
Marlowe's  letters." 

Harry  started  up,  smiling,  and  with 
a  quick  touch  of  the  lips  releasing  the 
young  haxMl  he  held.  "You  have  the 
best  of  me,  Sir,  and  I  ask  your  par- 
don," he  said.  "Letters,  yes;  but  what 
are  pen  and  ink  but  inventions  of  the 
devil  for  confusing  men's  minds?  As 
to  these  letters,  which  are  indeed  ad- 
dressed to  you  and  to  this  fair  lady, 
they  are  needless  now.  I  am  my  own 
ambassador."  He  looked  with  a  queer 
smile  at  the  packet  in  his  hand, 
stepped  across  the  floor  and  dropped 
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it  straight  into  the  reddest  heart  of  the 
flre. 

*'I  see  It  I  thought  as  much,"  An- 
tonio muttered.  "Ay,  my  Lord,--*too 
Kood  for  the  Popinjay'!" 

As  the  letters  flamed,  carrying  their 
secret  in  smoke  up  the  chimney,  Harry 
Marlowe  turned  on  the  hearth,  bold, 
graceful,  laughing,  to  face  the  frown- 
ing brow  and  angry  puzzled  eyes  of 
the  old  man  in  the  chair. 

But  a  great  noise  which  had  been 

(To  50  ofmiinu/tA.) 


growing  for  some  minutes  before,  now 
stormed  the  shallow  staircase  and 
poured  into  the  room.  A  crowd  of 
Christmas  mummers  masked  and  in 
antic  dresses,  St.  Greorge,  the  Dragon, 
and  the  rest,  with  loud  shouts  and 
songs  and  clatter  of  halberds  and  tin 
swords,  prancing  round  in  their  time- 
honored,  privileged  revels,  eCTectually 
interrupted  my  Lord  Marlowe's  lore- 
making. 


THE    SONNETS    OF    SHAKESPEARE.* 


There  is  no  more  perilous  emprise 
In  Uterature  than  the  editing  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  In  an  autre 
vast,  approached  by  GLIV.  slippery 
and  breakneck  steps,  the  Friend  and 
the  lAdy  sit  shrouded  In  a  horror  of 
thick  darkness,  and  the  bones  of  the 
commentators  whiten  around  them. 
No  one  has  achieved  the  adventure, 
few  have  even  essayed  it  with  im- 
punity. Happy  the  wight  who  has 
come  forth  from  that  sorry  place  with- 
out leaving  his  sanity,  his  logic,  or  at 
the  very  least  his  manners,  behind  him. 
Mr.  Beeching  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
few.  His  edition  of  the  Sonnets  Is  a 
model  of  ripe  scholarship,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  temperate  utterance.  "In 
other  words,"  says  the  cynical  reader, 
**hi8  conclusions  happen  to  agree  with 
yours!"  In  the  main,  they  do;  but  even 
were  it  otherwise,  I  hope  I  should  have 
the  grace  to  recognize  the  closeness  of 
Mr.  Beeching^i  reasoning  and  the  ur- 
banity of  his  style. 

It   is  a  testimony   to   the   humaner 


spirit  of  latter-day  scholarship  that  the 
book  should  be  dedicated  In  the  most 
cordial  terms  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  whose 
luckless  theory  of  the  Sonnets  it  con- 
troverts on  almost  every  page.  Mr. 
Beeching  fully  acknowledges  the  great 
service  Mr.  Lee  has  rendered  in  demon- 
strating the  close  relationship  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  in  general  to  the 
Italian  and  French  models  which  set 
the  fashion.  In  this  field,  as  In  so 
many  others,  Mr.  Lee's  labors  have 
been  invaluable.  But  Mr.  Beeching 
shows  (though  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  the  point  more  explicitly)  that, 
while  they  doubtless  present  certain 
conventional  features,  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  are  distinguished  from  the  in- 
numerable quatorzains  of  his  contem- 
poraries precisely  by  their  unconven- 
tlonality.  "Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Beech- 
ing, "Mr.  Lee  a  little  overstates  the 
case,  strong  as  It  is,  for  the  artificiality 
of  the  emotion  displayed  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonnets."  But  we  need  not  in- 
sist  on  this  peradventure.     If  every 


*  '*The  Sonnet!  oC  Shmketpeare."  With  mn 
Introdnetlon  nnd  Notes  bj  H.  O.  Beeching,  M.A., 
D.Lttt.  (Atbeociim  Pieee  Serlee.  Boston,  U.  S. 
▲.,  mod  l4»don:  Qinn  and  Co..  1904.) 


^'ShAlMpenve  Self-Rerenled  in  His  'Sonnets* 
and  ThoMilz  and  Tortle.*  *'  The  Texts  with  In- 
trodootlon  and  Analyses  by  J.  M.  (London  and 
Ifanohester:  Sherratt  and  Haghes,  1004.) 
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other  sonnet  in  the  language  were  pure- 
ly artificial  it  wonld  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  Shakeq;>eare'8  Son- 
nets manifeetly  are  not  The  story 
they  set  forth,  thongh  baflUng  as  re- 
gards the  personality  of  the  actors,  is 
otherwise  clear,  definite,  consistent, 
bound  down  at  many  points  to  details 
of  common  life,  and  utterly  remote,  in 
all  its  characteristic  passages,  flrom 
Platonism  or  make-believe.  Who 
would  dream  of  inventing  such  a 
story?  Who  would  deliberately  com- 
pose so  pitiful  a  drama  and  then  cast 
himself  for  the  pitifuUest  part? 
Strange  indeed,  as  Mr.  Beeching  points 
out,  are  some  of  the  "fiatteries'' 
Shakespeare  addresses  to  his  munifi- 
cent "patron*';  and  though  reproaches 
to  his  mistress  are  doubtless  part  of  the 
conventional  rhetoric  of  the  ordinary 
sonnetteer,  what  Delia,  or  Diana,  or 
Idea  was  ever  reproached  in  the  terms 
in  which  Shakespeare  lashes  and 
brands  the  Dark  Lady?  There  is 
realism,  psychological  and  i^ysical,  in 
every  line  of  these  sonnets.  Mr.  Beech- 
ing puts  the  case  mildly,  but  very  hap- 
pily, when  he  says: 

It  by  no  means  follows  because  a 
poet  uses  a  fashionable  and  artificial 
form  of  verse  that  the  emotion  he  puts 
into  it  is  merely  fashionable  and  arti- 
ficial. It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be. 
We  must  not  forget  that,  although  the 
sonnet  was  fashionable  at  this  epoch, 
the  passion  of  love  had  perhaps  as 
great  a  vogue  as  the  sonnet 

Mr.  Beeching  adduces  a  new  argu- 
ment for  assigning  the  bulk  of  the 
sonnets  to  the  very  last  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    He  says: 

Every  writer  knows  the  perverse 
facility  with  which  a  phrase  once  used 
presents  itself  again;  and  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  liable 
to  this  literary  habit.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  use  a  word  or  a  phrase 
twice  in  a  single  play,  and  never  after- 


wards. There  is  a  strong  probabinty^ 
therefore,  if  a  remarkable  phrase  or 
figure  of  speech  occurs  both  in  a  sonnet 
and  in  a  play,  that  the  play  and  the 
sonnet  belong  to  the  same  period. 

He  then  cites  several  striking  instances 
of  this  word-recurrence,  which  would 
seem  to  make  the  Sonnets  contempo- 
rary with  Emry  i7.,  Hamlet,  and 
other  plays  of  the  middle  period  in 
Shakespeare's  career.  This  argument 
(which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  argument  from  "parallel  passages'*) 
is  ingenious  and  interesting;  but  it  has 
a  logical  defect  which  will  be  hard  to 
overcome.  Before  we  can  attach  mndb 
weight  to  the  word-recurrences  which 
Mr.  Beeching  points  out  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  similar  word-recurrences 
are  not  to  be  found  on  comparing  the 
Sonnets  with  plays  of  an  earlier  period. 
It  is  notoriously  difilcult  to  prove  a 
negative;  and  until  this  negative  Is 
proved,  Mr.  Beeching's  reasoning  re- 
mains Inconclusive. 

Mr.  Beeching  decidedly  rejects  the 
Southampton  theory  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  doubtfully  Inclines  to  accept  the 
Pembroke  theory.  In  both  cases  his 
argument  is  delightfully  acute  and 
concise.  Bvery  word  tells.  One  may 
perhaps  except  the  suggesticn  that  the 
phrase  "onlle  begetter"  in  Thorpe's 
dedication  could  not  refer  to  the  pro- 
curer of  the  manuscript  because 
"'only  begotten'  is  so  famiUar  an 
Bngllsh  phrase  that  'only'  could  hardly 
ibe  used  with  'beget'  if  the  verb  bad  an 
unusual  sense."  That  "begetter"  did 
not  mean  "procurer"  I  cordially  agree; 
but  the  force  of  this  particular  argu- 
ment eludes  me.  On  the  other  hand 
nothing  could  be  more  cogent  than  Mr. 
Beeching's  remarks  on  the  suggestion 
that  Thorpe  addressed  Lord  Pembroke 
as  "Mr.  W.  H."  on  purpose  to  conceal 
bis  identity  from  the  uninitiated: 

Mr.  Lee  argues  that  for  a  publisher 
to  have  addressed  any  peer  as  plain 
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''Mister"  would  have  been  defamation, 
and  a  Star  Chamber  matter,  as  it  well 
might  if  the  publisher  intended  an  in- 
sult But  in  any  case  the  peer  would 
have  bad  to  set  the  Star  Chamber  In 
motion;  and  there  might  be  good  rea- 
sons for  not  doing  so.  .  .  .  Those 
who  on  the  ground  of  this  derogation 
from  Herbert's  dignity  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  his  being  the  "begetter'* 
of  the  Sonnets  haye,  perhaps,  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  considered  the  impos- 
sibility of  dedicating  them.  ''To  the 
Right  Honorable  William,  Barle  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  His 
Majestie,  one  of  his  most  honorable 
Privie  Connsell,  and  Knight  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter.*'  Had 
Thorpe  ventured  upon  such  a  dedica- 
tion as  that,  I  can  conceive  the  Star 
Chamber  taking  action  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

This  could  not  possibly  be  better  put; 
and  yet  Mr.  Beeching  confesses  him- 
self unconvinced.  "There  is  a  smug 
tone,"  he  says,  "about  the  dedication 
which  suggests  that  while  Mr.  W.  H. 
was  far  above  Thorpe's  own  social 
position,  he  was  yet  something  less 
than  so  magnificent  a  person  as  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke."  The  most  ardent 
Pembrokist  will  scarcely  deny  that  this 
is  delicately  and  perhaps  Justly  felt 

At  one  point  only  does  Mr.  Beeching's 
soMety  of  statement  fail  him  for  a 
moment  He  will  not  countenance 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  "Dark 
Lady."  He  says: 

The  number  of  brunettes  in  the  capi- 
tal at  any  time  is  legion,  and  the 
Sonnets  supply  no  possible  clue  by 
which  the  particular  person  can  be 
identified.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to 
fix  upon  someone  with  whom  Pem- 
broke is  known  to  have  had  relations 
is  merely  gratuitous;  and  it  rejoices  the 
heart  of  any  sane  spectator  to  learn 
that  this  supposed  ''dark  lady,"  Mis- 
tress Mary  Fitton,  turns  out,  when  her 
portraits  are  examined,  to  have  been 
conspicuously  fair. 

Now,  in  this  paragraph  one  cannot  but 


feel  a  touch  of  uncalled-for  asperity. 
If  Mary  Fitton  was  "conspicuously 
fair,"  her  claims  to  the  doubtful  honor 
of  having  been  Shakespeare's  "worser 
spirit"  are  certainly  knocked  on  the 
head.  But  apart  from  this  damning 
discrepancy,  the  case  in  her  favor 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  strong;  and 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  doubt- 
ing whether  this  opinion  deserves  to 
be  lightly  dismissed  as  "insane."  It  is 
manifestly  excessive  to  say  that  "the 
Sonnets  sui^ly  no  possible  clue"  to  the 
identity  of  the  Dark  Lady.  They  suih 
ply  one  very  important  clue:  namely, 
that  she  was  the  mistress  of  "Mr.  W. 
H."  If  "Mr.  W.  H."  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, the  clue,  of  course,  falls.  But  if, 
"W.  H."  meant  WilUam  Herbert-and 
Mr.  Beeching  sees  nothing  "insane"  1b 
that  view— then  Mary  Fitton,  Herbert's 
mistress,  surely  becomes  a  "not  impos- 
sible she"  to  take  the  third  place  In  the 
trio.  For  a  long  time  the  phrase  "in 
act  thy  bed-vow  broke"  seemed  to  rule 
her  o'ut;  while  there  was  nothing  to 
show  tiiat  she  had  a  third  lover  of  the 
name  of  William,  as  Sonnet  CXXXY. 
not  obscurely  suggested.  But  when  It 
appeared  from  the  Arbury  records  that 
she  was  persecuted  by  the  attentions 
of  Sir  William  KnoUys,  and  was  act- 
ually (by  an  almost  Incredible  arrange- 
ment) regarded  as  being  betrothed  to 
him,  then  the  case  in  her  favor  be- 
came, in  my  eyes,  almost  overwhelm- 
ing. It  crumbles  to  naught  of  course, 
if  Mary  Fitton  can.  be  proved  to  have 
been  fair;  and  the  testimony  of  all 
who  have  examined  her  portraits  at 
Arbury  seems  to  agree,  if  not  that  she 
was  "conspicuously  fair,"  at  least  that 
she  could  not  be  called  dark.  That 
granted,  one  can  only  say  that  chance 
has  played  us  an  elaborate  practical 
joke  in  heaping  coincidence  upon  co- 
incidence to  lead  us  astray.  Had  her 
complexion  been  dark,  one  could  almost 
have  retorted  the  accusation  of— Infirm- 
ity of  Judgment— upon  anyone  who,  ac- 
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cepting  Pembroke,  could  still  reject  the 
exquisitely  dovetailed  evidence  in  favor 
of  Mary  Fitton. 

"J.  M.,"  the  author  of  Shakespeare 
Self-Revealed,  has  a  short  and  simple 
method  of  interpretation  which  re- 
lieves us  of  all  further  need  to  discuss 
Southampton^  Pembroke,  the  Dark 
Lady,  or  any  other  historical  question 
in  relation  to  the  Sonnets.  In  his  eyes 
Shakespeare's  '^better  angel"  was  the 
Love  of  Beauty,  and  his  "worser  spirit" 
the  Love  of  Fame.  To  these  warring 
tendencies  (but  why  warring?)  all  the 

The  Speaker. 


Sonnets  are  addressed;  and  J.  M.  goes 
through  them  one  by  one,  fitting  them, 
not  without  ingenuity,  Into  his  at- 
tractive scheme.  According  to  this 
interpreter,  "Mr.  W.  H."  meant  "Mr. 
Will  EUmself "— a  theory  at  which  J. 
M.  arrived  quite  Independently  of  the 
learned  German  who  (as  he  afterwards 
ascertained)  had  anticipated  him.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  even  in  the 
extraction  of  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers England  can  still  hold  her  own 
with  Germany. 

Wmiam  Archer. 


THE    FALL    OF    PORT    ABTHUB. 


The  Japanese  have  finally  succeeded 
in  the  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  of 
the  many  feats  of  arms  in  which  they 
must  succeed  before  they  can  com- 
pletely triumph  over  their  mighty 
enemy.  Aided  by  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  and  by  the  genius  of  an  en- 
gineer who  has  in  some  mysterious  way 
missed  his  due  meed  of  fame,  the  Rus- 
sians had  constructed  at  the  eastern 
tip  of  the  Llao-tung  Peninsula  a  fort- 
ress which  they  intended  to  be  their 
base  for  great  conquests  in  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  which  they  believed  to  be 
Impregnable,  and  which  great  experts 
declare  would  have  been  impregnable 
to  any  besiegers  but  the  Japanese.  It 
was  a  system  of  forts,  three  lines  of 
them,  rather  than  a  fortress,  which  had 
to  be  taken.  No  other  generals,  even  if 
commanding  German  or  French  or 
British  troops,  would  have  ventured  to 
expend  so  many  trained  men  on  such 
an  effort,  or  would  have  been  so  unin- 
fluenced by  the  fear  that  the  hideous 
slaughter  which  marked  every  repulse 
and  every  partial  victory  might  de- 
moralize their  soldiery,  or  so  appal  their 
people  at  home  that  a  continuance  of 


the  policy  of  attack  would  become  im- 
possible. The  place,  remember,  was  not 
defended  by  Chinese  or  by  nativea  of 
India,  but  by  Russians,  who  behind 
fortifications  are  among  the  best  troops 
in  the  world,  who  were  provided  with 
artillery  at  least  as  good  and  as  plenti- 
ful as  that  of  their  assailants,  who  had 
a  hero  to  command  them,  who  had 
risen  to  the  temper  in  which  death 
seems  a  mere  occurrence  in  life,  and 
who  believed  almost  to  the  last  that 
relief  either  by  land  or  sea  was  certain 
to  arrive.  The  Power  which  could 
carry  across  sea  an  army  capable  of 
such  an  achievement,  of  such  a  siege 
of  eight  months,  of  making  a  series  of 
storming  assaults,  few  of  which  com- 
pletely succeeded,  without  discourage- 
ment, and  of  carrying  It  all  through 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  as  a  mere 
incident  in  a  greater  campaign,  has 
proved  herself,  whatever  her  future 
history,  to  be  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 
There  is  no  State  in  existence  whose 
soldiers  would  encounter  the  victors  of 
Port  Arthur  in  equal  numbers  with 
any  certainty  of  victory.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  incidents  In  the  siege,  like 
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the  storm  of  Nansban  or  of  203-Mdtre 
HiU^  which  have  compelled  experienced 
soldiers  to  doubt  whether  the  Japanese 
are  not  the  finest  fighters  in  the  world, 
and  whether  Kuropatkin  is  not  right 
in  demanding  a  grand  superiority  in 
numbers  as  the  first,  indeed  the  essen- 
tial, condition  for  any  victory  by  the 
troops  under  his  command.  It  will  be 
a  more  necessary  condition  than  ever 
now,  for  the  news  cannot  be  long  con- 
cealed from  the  troops  on  the  Sha-bo; 
and  little  as  the  Russian  soldier  is  de- 
moralized by  suffering,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  spirits  of  the  men, 
and  especially  of  the  officers,  should 
not  be  depressed  by  a  defeat  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  consider  Im- 
possible, at  least  while  the  hero  of  Rus- 
sian imaginations  remained  to  conduct 
the  defence. 

This,  the  rise  of  Japan  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  successful  fighting  Power,  as 
strong  in  all  the  elements  of  strength 
as  any  Power  in  the  world,  is,  we  con- 
ceive, the  first  and  greatest  result  of 
the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  It  will 
make  the  Island  Empire  the  object  of 
universal  international  attention,  of  a 
hundred  hopes  and  fears,  which  will 
develop  into  elaborate  combinations 
and  intrigues,  and  will  for  the  moment 
directly,  perhaps  painfully,  affect  the 
relations  of  the  European  Powers  to 
ea<^  other,  l^e  owners  of  the  Philip- 
pines, of  Indo-China,  or  Kiao-chow,  of 
Java,  perhaps  even  the  owners  of  In- 
dia and  Australia,  will  recognize  with 
a  more  perfect  certainty  that  a  new 
and  most  powerful  State  has  been  born 
into  the  world.  They  knew  that  before, 
it  will  be  said,  and  it  is  true;  but  the 
knowledge  was  impaired  in  complete- 
ness by  an  element  of  uncertainty,  by 
a  doubt  whether  the  great  fortress 
might  not  after  all  be  relieved  by  Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky,  or  delivered  by 
a  victorious  march  of  General  Kuro- 
patkin. We  have  noticed  the  doubt 
even  in   England;  and  on  the  Conti- 


nent, where  the  belief  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  Russia  is  stronger  than  in  this 
country,  it  has  affected  every  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  fact,  and  the  fear  or  hope 
of  the  fact,  is  often  very  wide,  and  it 
will,  we  think,  prove  to  be  so  in  this 
case.  The  world  discounts  most  things^ 
but  it  cannot  discount  a  thunderbolt 
or  an  earthquake,  or  even  an  assassina- 
tion. Mankind  in  general  will  first 
shudder,  as  at  some  event  of  the  great- 
est moment  which  the  majority  had 
never  foreseen,  and  then  begin  discuss- 
ing its  immediate  consequences.  Will 
there  be  peace,  it  will  be  asked,  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  revolution  in  Russia? 

It  is  ImpossiUe  to  answer  either  ques- 
tion with  complete  confidence,  because 
the  replies  depend  upon  two  unknown 
quantities,— the  inner  character  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  and  the  silent  opinion  of 
the  huge  mass  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry. We  should  say  ourselves  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  Govern- 
ment like  the  Russian,  which  rests 
for  internal  affairs  firstly  upon  the 
army,  and  secondly  upon  the  prestige 
of  the  Czar  among  his  own  people, 
to  make  peace  until  General  Kuropat- 
kin has  made  his  grand  effort,  and 
either  been  defeated,  or  what  is  quite 
as  possible,  has  been  so  weakened 
by  a  series  of  sanguinary  battles  that 
his  army  haa  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  problem.  The  rulers  of  Russia 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  that 
Port  Arthur  must  fall,  and  regard  its 
surrender  as  part  of  the  defeat  of  a 
Navy  which  they  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  a  prime  element 
in  their  own  greatness.  They  will 
think  it  safer  to  risk  an  army,  which 
they  can  replace,  than  to  admit  that 
this  army  cannot  defeat  an  Asiatic  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  to  organize  victory  by  land. 
Their  repute  with  the  Army  would  be 
gone,  as  much  gone  as  the  repute  of 
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an  officer  who  declined  a  challenge;  and 
without  repute  with  the  Army  they 
would  never  be  safe  against  insurrec- 
tion, or  those  Palace  revolts  which  at 
one  time  so  frequently  marked  the  his- 
tory of  Russia.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  war  is  most  unpopular  even  with 
sections  of  the  Army,  and  that  peace 
would  be  an  Immense  relief  to  most  im- 
portant classes;  but  to  welcome  peace 
or  to  crave  for  peace,  and  to  rejoice 
in  it  after  a  great  defeat,  are  two 
widely  different  things.  A  keen  wound 
to  national  pride  is  rarely  forgiven  by 
any  race,  and  among  the  great  races 
of  the  world  the  Slav  Is  certainly  not 
the  most  devoid  of  sensitive  national 
pride.  He  has  trusted  always  in  his 
Csar  in  confidence  of  victory,  and  after 
his  greatest  defeat  the  Csar  of  the 
moment  passed  away  and  his  whole 
social  system  was  reorganised.  The 
chances  of  peace,  too,  depend  upon  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
as  yet  adumbrated  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Japan  are  not  favorable  to 
speedy  pacification.  Russia  may  re- 
cede from  Manchuria,  as  she  has  re- 
peatedly receded  from  Constantinople, 
and  will  hardly  feel  the  cession  of 
Saghalien;  but  the  Japanese  Insist  on 
an  indemnity,  and  an  Indemnity,  be- 
sides irritating  Imperial  pride,  will 
rouse  In  the  governing  group  the  feel- 
ing that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  fight  on. 
What  are  the  lives  of  moufika  to  a 
great  Russian  compared  with  a  humili- 
ation? 


The  second  question,  the  effect  of 
the  surrender  upon  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia, is  more  perplexing  stilL  Western 
Europe,  misled  in  part  by  its  own  expe- 
rience, is  attaching  great  importance 
to  a  Constitutional  movement  which  it 
sees  is  In  progress  in  Russia.  All  the 
educated,  it  says,  desire  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  representative  system.  ThBt 
is  in  the  main  true,  and  if  Russia  were 
as  Great  Britain,  France,  or  even 
Germany,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of 
the  result  But  there  \b  no  proof  that 
in  Russia  the  educated  lead  the  people, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  by  them- 
selve»— that  is,  without  support  either 
from  the  soldiers  or  the  peasants— the 
educated  are  iK>werle88  against  the 
bureaucracy,  which  dreads  a  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  the  peas- 
antry are  Just  now  distressed  by  econo- 
mic causes,  harassed  by  taxation,  and 
more  or  less  indignant  at  the  demand 
on  the  Reservists;  but  for  all  that  the 
West  knows  they  may  be  looking  for 
redress  to  that  very  autocratic  power 
which  the  educated  are  so  anxious  to 
suppress.  A  fae^uerie  is  at  least  as 
probable  in  Russia  as  a  revoluti<»i. 
That  great  changes  will  follow  a  great 
defeat  in  the  Far  Bast  is,  we  think, 
certain;  but  to  calculate  the  directloo 
of  those  changes,  we  must  wait  till  we 
know  whether  General  Kuropatkin  is, 
as  a  result  of  sangulnaiy  battles,  to 
march  Into  Korea  or  retreat  on  Kbar- 
bin. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  first  literary  fruit  of  the  Tibetan 
expedition  is  a  small  book  by  Mr. 
Powell  Millington,  "To  Lhassa  at 
I>ast" 

The  Messrs.  Methuen  are  to  publish 
a  book  on  "The  English  Buccaneers" 


by  Mr.  John  Masefield.  If  it  is  one 
half  as  stirring  as  his  ballads  it  wfll 
not  lack  for  readers. 

Hereafter  the  "Mercure  de  France" 
will  be  published,  as  is  usual  with 
French  reviews,  once  a  fortnight  in- 
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stead  of  monthly.  Since  its  founda- 
tion in  January,  1880,  the  Mereure  has 
increased  in  size  from  82  to  300  pages, 
and  in  price  from  40  centimes  to 
Ifr.  25.  It  has  tliriven,  in  spite  of  its 
unique  devotion  to  literature.  The  last 
liandred  and  thirty  or  so  pages  of 
each  number  are  devoted  to  a  '*Revue 
du  Mois,'*  or  ''encyclop6die  au  Jour  le 
Jour  du  mouvement  universel  des 
iddes,'*  in  which  the  current  literature 
of  all  Europe  is  reviewed,  briefly  and 
<x>mpetently. 

The  word  '*Temple"  has  come  to  be 
a  synonym  for  a  volume  alluring  as 
literature  and  dainty  in  typography. 
As  aK^Ued  to  the  new  series  of  "Tem- 
ple Topogcaphiee^"  published  in  London 
by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  and  in  this  coun- 
try by  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Go.,  it  retains 
the  full  significance  which  it  has  come 
to  have  in  other  connections.  It  is  the 
aim  of  these  volumes  to  present  the 
iiistory,  the  scenery,  the  architecture, 
the  ancient  traditions  and  the  present- 
-day aspects  of  Bnglish  towns  and  ham- 
lets. In  one  of  the  volumes  before  us 
Mr.  Bdmund  H.  New  describes  and 
pictures  Evesham  and  its  famous  ab- 
bey.  Of  the  second  the  parish  of 
Broadway,  in  Worcester  county,  from 
whose  hill  one  may  look  into  thirteen 
English  counties,  is  the  subject  Mr. 
New  is  again  the  illustrator,  but  the 
text  is  written,  and  very  delightfully 
written,  by  Mr.  Algernon  Gissing. 

BL  B.  Treat  &  Co.  publish  a  new  and 
•enlarged  edition  of  the  volume  entitled 
"Makern  of  the  American  Republic,'' 
which  contains  a  series  of  historical 
lectures  upon  the  early  colonists,— the 
Virginians,  Pilgrims,  Hollanders,  Puri- 
tans, Quakers,  Scotch  and  Huguenots. 
Most  of  these  lectures,  sixteen  in  all, 
were  deUveredby  the  Rev.  David  Gregg. 


T>J>,t  either  to  the  congregation  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  or  upon  historic 
and  patriotic  anniversaries  and  occa- 
sions; but  there  are  added  lectures  on 
The  Bench  and  Bar  by  Justice  W.  W. 
Goodrich  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  and  on;  Some  Medical  Men  in 
the  Revolution,  by  Dr.  Sidney  H.  Car- 
ney, Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  The  lectures  group 
effectively  and  present  vividly  some  in- 
teresting phases  of  early  American  his- 
tory, and  their  defects  are  those  inci- 
dent to  the  popular  pulpit  and  platform 
style. 

*'The  Letters  Which  Never  Reached 
EOm,"  though  they  do  not  rival  in 
fascination  a  certain  series  whose 
name  they  recall,  are  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  in  England,  and 
American  readers  will  welcome  the 
edition  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Go. 
publish.  The  writer  of  the  letters  is 
a  German  lady  of  talent  and  charm, 
who  shares  the  joumeyings  of  a 
brother  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
who  is  leaving  Peking  with  him  for 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1809;  and  the 
man  whom  they  never  reached,  seen 
in  the  mirror  of  her  admiration— and, 
later,  love— is  an  ethnologist  and  ex- 
plorer of  brilliant  achievement  Cover- 
ing a  period  of  a  year  only,  but  dated 
from  Vancouver  to  Berlin,  they  give 
vivid  travel  sketches,  and  daring  com- 
ment on  social  life.  But  the  central 
interest  is  always  in  P^dng,  and  the 
range  of  emotions  from  uneasiness  to 
anxiety,  despair,  hope,  and  deq[>air 
again  is  strikingly  portrayed.  In  spite 
of  the  disclosure  of  the  title,  the  plot 
piques  curiosity,  but  the  book  makes 
Its  chief  impression  by  other  than 
dramatic  effects.  As  yet,  no  guesses 
have  Identified  the  author. 
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THE  DREAM-WIND. 

When,  like  a  sleeping  child 

Or  a  bird  In  the  nest. 
The  day  is  gathered 

To  the  earth's  breast  .  .  . 
nM9ht  .  .  .  'tis  the  Dream-wind, 
Breathing  peace, 
Breathing  rest. 
Out  of  the  Gardens  of   Sleep  in  the 
West. 

O  come  to  me,  wandering 

Wind  of  the  West! 

Gray  doves  of  slumber 

Ck>me  hither  to  rest!  .  .  . 

B^t»ht  .  .  .  now  the  wings  cease 

Below  the  dim  trees  .  .  . 

And  the  White  Rose  of  Rest 

Breathes  low  in  the  Gardens  of  Sleep 

in  the  West. 

y^miam  Sharp. 

PaU  Mall  Magisine. 


And  those  that  come  in  mean  attire 
Are  warmed  alike,  and  find  good  cheer. 
And  here  the  carrier  from  the  road 
Looks  in  and  ventures,  "Who's  to  go?'^ 
And  turns  his  fea.ce  towards  the  bl^ze 
And  stamps  his  girt  boots  free  from 

snow. 
"Come  in,  come  in.     What  news  to- 
night? 
Yes,  yes.    The  fire's  a  goodly  sight." 

And  here  from  logs  of  hewen  wood 
There  pipes  the  sound  o'  winds  tlwr 

knew 
When  they  were  standen  tall  and  gooit 
A-wrastlen  wi*  the  storms  that  blew. 
And  clear  to  eyes  that  come  to  see 
Beyond  the  pleftce  where  most  do  get 
They  shed  once  more  the  glowing  store 
Of  summer  suns  long  since  a-set. 
So  I  do  hold,  there's  none  so  good 
'S  the  fire  that's  piled  wi'  logs  o'  wooiL 

Pamela   Tennant, 
The  Spectator. 


THE  FIRE  O'   LOGS. 

The  builders  of  the  olden  days 
They    found    small    stint    and    little 

dearth: 
Tettke  two  from  out  their  goodly  ways 
The  wide-span  walls  and  open  hearth. 
The  hearth  where  all  mid  gather  round 
Set  square  wi*  shining  metal  dogs 
That  hold  wl'  hands  of  iron  bands 
Their  burden  o'  the  bleftzen  logs. 
No,  no.     I  hold  to  what  I  own 
There's  naught  to  beat  the  heart  o' 

stone. 

For  here  the  fleftmes  do  leftp  and  throw 
Their  forwed  antlers  fierce  and  tall 
And  chase  the  chequered  underglow 
All  rosy  on  the  whitewashed  wall. 
And  here  the  sooty  chlnmey-back 
Do  show  the  seftms  of  olden  brick 
Wl'  comely  flaw  that  Time  mid  draw 
Where    sudden   sparks    fly    fast    and 

thick. 
No,  no.    They  don't  know  what  they 

says 
The  folk  that  bleame  the  olden  ways. 

For  here's  the  seat  beside  the  fire 
Where  some  mid  sit  and  teilke  their 
beer. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  DEATH. 

Groundless  gulf  of  sether  deep. 
Space  not  even  light  can  span* 

Nor  the  floating  stars  that  sweep 
Onward  since  their  orbs  began 
Sailing  by  some  secret  plan. 

Not  the  gold-paved  path  of  day, 
Not    the    bright-stained    storm-horu 
bow. 

Not  the  moon-track's  silver  way, 
Can  sustain  the  souls  that  go 
To  that  land  which  none  may  know. 

But  the  spirits  of  our  dead 
Will  await  to  lead  us  on; 

They  can  fly  where  none  could  treads 
Their  wings  we  may  rest  upon 
Meeting  dear  ones  long  since  gone. 

Once  that  far-off  phantom  shore 
Seemed  a  lonely  fearful  place. 

Now  our  dead  are  gone  before 
It  will  be  no  stranger  face 
Our  reopened  eyes  shall  trace. 

Otorge  Ives. 

The  SatnrdBF  Rerlew. 
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A    QUESTION    OF    GOOD    FAITH    AND 
NATIONAL    EXPEDIENCY. 


What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own 
integrity?  This  is  a  question  which  is 
a  very  pertinent  one  to  all  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire  at  the  present  mo- 
ment On  January  30th,  1902,  the 
Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  in  London,  and  was  the  result, 
to  quote  Lord  Lansdowne's  words,  of 
the  discoTery  that  the  Far  Eastern 
policy  of  the  two  nations  "was  identi- 
caL"  The  British  Foreign  Minister 
also  referred  to  the  treaty  as  "an  in- 
ternational contract  of  binding  valid- 
ity.'* Since  January,  1902,  how  has 
this  alliance,  entered  into  as  "of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  two  countries,'*  been 
obM*rved  by  the  contracting  parties? 
rp  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Bossia  there  was  little  test  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  two  Powers,  and,  although 
Great  Britain  seemed  content  to  view 
with  comparative  Indifference  Russian 
aggression  in  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
the  alliance  may  be  said  to  have  been 


adequately  maintained.  To  Japan  the 
gain  by  the  alliance  was  largely  a  sen- 
timental one,  since  it  demonstrated  to 
all  the  world  the  fact  that  Japan  had 
made  so  great  a  progress  that  an  alli- 
ance with  a  great  European  Power 
was  possible.  Beyond  this  the  alliance 
partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
shadowy  assurance  against  attack  by 
two  Powers.  For  Great  Britain  the 
gains,  even  before  the  Russian  war, 
were  much  more  substantial.  British 
diplomacy  assumed  a  new  importance 
at  Peking  when  backed  by  Japan,  and 
(amongst  other  results,  the  Tibetan 
expedition  was  rendered  possible. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  and  the  consequent  reve- 
lation of  Japan's  power,  the  advantages 
to  British  diplomacy  in  Europe  have 
been  very  considerable.  If  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  one  and  the  other  be 
compared,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  got  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gaiiL    Should  any  one  feel  inclined  to 
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dispute  this  let  him  travel  around  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  the  small  Balkan 
States,  and  their  attitude  towards 
Great  Britain  alone  and  Oreat  Britain 
and  Japan  allied  will  speedily  afford 
him  sufficient  proof.  Great  Britain  is 
envied  her  good  fortune  in  having  seen 
clearly  enough  to  ally  herself  to  the 
coming  Power  before  the  world  knew 
Japan's  worth.  The  opinion  of  the 
Ck>ntinent  on  this  subject  is  very  much 
that  of  a  mining  camp  towards  a  miner 
who  has  staked  out  his  claim  in  an  im- 
mensely rich  diamond  field  before  any 
one  else  knew  dfamonds  were  there. 
This  Continental  envy  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  alliance  with  Japan,  were 
such  proof  needed.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  relative  advantage 
or  disadvantage;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  fact.  The  treaty  was  made  and 
stands;  how  has  it  been  kept?  The 
record  of  British  policy  during  the  war 
is  such  as  to  cause  any  thinking  Eng- 
lishman seriously  to  question  the  moral 
adequacy  of  our  foreign  policy.  Do  we 
make  treaties  to  keep  them,  or  is  it 
permissible  to  break  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  a  treaty  when  urged  to 
do  so  by  a  senseless  fear?  And  there 
Is  reason  for  such  a  query,  except,  alas! 
that  it  must  be  added  that  business  has 
proved  as  potent  a  charm  as  has 
fear.  Great  Britain  has  not  even  been 
neutral— certainly  not  benevolently 
neutral— towards  her  ally.  Without 
going  into  details,  there  are  several 
flagrant  examples  of  Great  Bntaln*s 
lack  of  good  faith  towards  Japan.  The 
trade  with  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  in  Welsh 
coal  could  probaUy  only  have  been 
prevented  by  an  individual  sense  of 
rectitude  too  great  to  be  hoped  for  in 
any  nation  where  civilization  has  been 
developed  along  individual  rather  than 
along  national  lines.  But  the  Govern- 
ment might  well  have  assisted  the  na- 
tional conscience  by  making  the  path 
of  money-earning  more  difficult    As  it 


was,  the  traffic  was  carried  on  openly 
and  shamelessly,  without  any  real  at- 
tempt by  the  Government  or  by  public 
^opinion  to  prevent  it  The  case  of  the 
destroyer  OwroMmt^  which  sailed  down 
the  Thames  past  the  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment  fi  rwiAe  to  Ubau,  under  the 
charge  of  British  subjects,  is  more 
serious  from  the  point  of  principle  than 
of  actual  and  material  damage.  But 
since  the  builders  of  the  Caroline  have 
publidy  stated  that  they  warned  the 
Admiralty  that  the  ship  had  been  sold, 
it  seems  difficult  to  exonerate  the 
Government  from  at  least  tacit  conni- 
vance at  this  open  assistance  of  the 
opponent  of  our  ally.  British  ships 
have  taken  coal  to  the  Baltic  Fleet, 
and  thus  delibemtely  assisted  the  pas- 
sage of  a  hostile  fleet  towards  Japan— 
our  ally.  A  very  flagrant  case  was  that 
of  the  Roddam,  which  openly  conveyed 
coal  to  Suda  Bay  for  the  Baltic  Fleet 
without  calling  down  any  of  the  pun- 
ishments legally  enforceable  against 
her  owners  or  her  crew,  of  whom  at 
least  a  certain  proportion  are  British, 
presumably.  The  enthusiastic  wel- 
come of  the  Bcdtic  Fleet  by  the  author- 
ities in  Egypt  contrasts  very  curiously 
with  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
Spanish  Fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera 
in  1888,  when  it  was  attempting  to 
pass  through  the  Canal  to  reach  the 
Philippines.  In  the  words  of  Cervera's 
own  despatch,  "after  waiting  four 
days  for  the  decision  of  the  E«gyptian 
Government  as  to  trans-shlppfaig  coal 
to  the  Pelayo,  this  trans-shipment  has 
been  forbidden,  and  we  have  been 
ordered  at  once  to  leave  all  Egyptian 
ports."  This  treatment  was  at  the 
time  ascribed  to  British  benevolent 
neutrality  to  the  United  States  during 
her  war  with  Spain.  All  the  more  re- 
markable appears,  then,  the  permission 
given  to  the  Baltic  Fleet  to  take  in  coal 
at  Port  Said.  Is  there  one  kind  of 
benevolent  neutrality  when  it  <Kily 
calls    for    action    against    a    smaller 
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Power,  and  quite  anotker  when  a  firat- 
<Jaaa  Power  is  in  question?  The  idea 
is  hardly  very  creditable  to  ns,  and  yet 
the  United  States  was  not  allied  to 
OS,  while  Japan  is.  Not  content  with 
allowing  the  ships  to  coal,  special  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  secure  the 
•safety  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  Canal.  Great  Britain 
■did  not  only  break  neutrality,  but  she 
also  broke  the  convention  with  Japan, 
in  which  it  is  decreed  that  :— 

If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  In 
the  defence  of  their  respectiye  interests 
as  above  described,  should  become  in- 
volved In  war  with  another  Power,  the 
othor  high  contracting  party  will  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  and  use  its  ef- 
forts to  prevent  other  Powers  from 
Joining  in  hostilities  against  its  ally. 

To  grant  such  valuable  assistance  to 
Russia  as  against  Japan  by  enabling 
the  Ruasian  Fleet  to  proceed  towards 
that  country,  is  as  clear  an  infraction 
•of  the  treaty  as  can  be  imagined.  And 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  is  that  the 
Continent  looks  at  all  these  incidents 
in  a  way  derogatory  to  British  prestige, 
and  as  signs  of  British  fear  of  Russia. 
Along  this  line  was  the  announcement 
of  the  Russian  Admiral  that  the  British 
Fleet  had  ''protected"  the  Baltic  Fleet 
during  part  of  its  journey,  and  the 
preaentatlon  of  a  cup  by  the  Tsar  to 
a  British  naval  officer.  The  latter  is  a 
disgrace  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  must 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
the  traditions  of  the  British  Navy  could 
hapi^ly  submit  to  such  a  studied  insult 
The  British  action  in  connection  with 
the  North  Sea  incident  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  the  crimes  against  our  ally. 
The  North  Sea  Convention,  as  it  finally 
emerged  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
mould,  bears  every  sign  of  being  a 
treaty  to  try  Japan— our  ally—for  an 
offence  with  which  nobody,  not  even 
those  Russians  who  affirm  it,  believe 
Japan  had  anything  to  do.    Apart  from 


the  unnecessary  truckling  to  Russia  im- 
plied by  the  change  in  the  wording  of 
the  convention,  the  whole  arrangement 
is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Japan. 
This  states  that,  "The  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  agree  that  neither  of  them 
will,  without  consulting  the  other, 
enter  into  separate  arrangements  with 
another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
interests  described'  in  the  foregoing 
articles." 

How  ever  British  diplomats  could 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed 
into  this  Russian  trap  passes  compre- 
hension. Quite  apart  from  the  breach 
of  good  faith  with  Japan  in  connection 
with  the  North  Sea  incident,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  effect  which  was 
produced  by  the  devious  course  of 
British  diplomacy  on  the  smaller  Euro- 
pean States  and  on  the  Asiatic  peoples. 
'These  saw  in  the  incident  an  opportu- 
oiity  for  Great  Britain  to  raise  her 
prestige  without  running  any  risk  of 
a  war  with  Russia.  Although  these 
countries  close  their  eyes  too  easily  per- 
haps to  moral  arguments,  it  is  well  for 
us  not  to  ignore  what  was  the  effect 
of  the  fatal  half-strong,  half-weak 
policy  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  first  few  days  the  prestige 
of  Great  Britain  went  up,  but  by  the 
time  the  conventi<m  was  announced  it 
bad  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  quite  invisi- 
ble. A  case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in 
Persia.  The  Russian  reverses  had 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hardinge  in  Teheran,  but  the  British 
retreat  before  Russia,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  Persians,  led  the  Shah  at  once 
to  send  a  special  mission  of  friendship 
to  St.  Petersburg.  So  little  trouble 
does  Great  Britain  take  to  maintain  her 
prestige,  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  British 
prestige  is  upheld  by  Japan.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  Asiatic 
countries.  An  Englishman  from  the 
Far  East  recently  wrote  an  excellent 
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article  on  this  subject  in  the  8t.  Jomn'u 
Gazette.   He  said  :— 

It  is  Japan  alone  that  has  saved  us 
and  the  British  Empire  from  a  reduc- 
tion to  Impotence  in  the  China  Seas. 
•  .  .  Instead  of  the  Alliance  producing 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  possess 
the  friendship  and  support  of  a  nation 
which  has  shown  Itself  superior  in  or- 
ganization to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
an  utterly  illogical  apprehension  tends 
to  drive  them  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Such  x>eople  cannot  see  that 
our  international  position  minus  the 
Alliance  would  be  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  if  there  is  one  factor 
which  has  furthered  our  European 
policy  more  than  another,  it  has  been 
the  alliance  with  Japan.  The  back- 
ing of  Japan,  especially  in  Asian  politi- 
cal questions,  has  strengthened  our 
diplomacy  Immensely,  and  increasingly 
so  ever  since  the  world  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  brilliant  efficiency  of  the 
Milcado's  naval  and  military  power. 

Japanese  statesmen  have  not  by  any 
means  overlooked  the  British  laxity  in 
neutrality,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  Baron 
Suyematsu  :— 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  assisting  Russia  in  a  way 
never  contemplated  by  us.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  England  is  not  fulfilling 
her  duty  as  an  ally,  but  even  in  this 
country  much  indirect  assistance  is 
being  rendered  to  Russia  by  individ- 
uals. 

But  for  the  assistance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  neutral  States,  the  Baltic  Fleet 
could  never  have  put  to  sea,  and  It 
could  not  have  gone  far  without  Eng- 
lish coal.  Probably  this  sale  is  not 
effected  directly,  but  Russia  is  receiv- 
ing very  material  assistance. 

When  contraband  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  present  wholesale  and  open 
fashion,  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try in  question  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  action  pre- 
judicial to  another  nation,  especially 
when  that  nation  happens  to  be  an  ally. 

s 

There  might  easily  arise  a  case  in 


connection  with  the  Baltic  Fleet's 
Journey  to  the  Far  East  which  would 
force  the  nations  having  ports  in  the 
south  of  Asia  to  come  to  a  definite  de- 
cision upon  the  possibility  of  allowing 
facilities  to  one  belligerent  and  not  to 
the  other.  Suppose,  as  is  quite  poasi- 
ble,  that  Admiral  Togo  decided  to  go 
and  meet  the  Baltic  Fleet  In  the  Ma^ 
layan  Archipelago,  and  in  the  pursuance 
of  this  policy  were  to  put  into  Saigon 
or  Singapore  to  repair  and  coaL  Would 
the  French  and  British  authorities  be 
prepared  to  grant  tx>  the  Japanese  ships 
the  same  facilities  as  were  granted  to 
the  Baltic  Fleet  in  French  harbors  and 
in  Egypt? 

The  net  result  of  the  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers  during  this  war  has 
been  to  caU  up  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  ellstence  of  any 
international  morality  amongst  them. 
Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  inter- 
national law  is  very  backward,  and 
consists  of  a  few  great  conventions, 
such  as  the  Geneva  and  Hague  con- 
ventions, and  local  treaties  aifecting 
only  parts  of  the  community.  But 
there  Is,  besides  these  international 
laws,  an  international  morality.  Just 
as  in  private  life  there  are  many  things 
governed  by  sentiments  or  public  opin- 
ion and  not  by  law.  Gradually  the 
system  of  international  morality  was 
to  develop  into  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional law,  binding  upon  all  the  world 
—such  was  the  desire  of  all  progres- 
sive people.  All  nations  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  themselves  desirous 
for  peace,  and  as  abhorring  war. 
Therefore  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  not  actually  tx>  work  for 
peace,  not  to  work  against  it  And  yet, 
what  is  the  case  to-day?  Instead  of 
working  for  peace,  the  European  na- 
tions are  urging  on  the  war.  Two  men 
are  fighting  in  the  street  fn  a  private 
quarrel,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
dissuade  them  from  their  fisticuffs,  the 
spectators   are    handing    now   one  a 
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sword,  now  the  other  a  pistol.  This 
l8  the  attitude  of  the  European  Powers 
during  a  war  at  the  present  day.  And 
there  is  no  secret  made  of  it,  and  no 
shame  expressed.  That  assistance  by 
Individuals  of  other  countries  should 
be  given  to  the  belligerents  is  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  Just  as  many  things  in 
private  life,  which  are  not  expressly 
forbidden  by  law,  can  only  be  practised 
9uh  rosa,  and  against  the  trend  of 
public  opinion,  so  we  might  expect  that 
in  national  affairs  any  assistance 
should  be  given  clandestinely.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  may  be 
Judged  from  the  recent  statements  of 
Monsieur  Bompard,  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  given  to  a  reporter. 
This  eminent  French  diplomat  had  no 
hesitation  in  discussing  openly  and 
rejoicing  over  the  fa£t  that  Russia  was 
preparing  to  q;>end  a  certain  proportion 
of  her  money  in  the  purchase  of  war 
material  in  France.  The  most  dread- 
ful part  of  the  matter  is,  that  nobody 
seemed  to  be  astonished  that  he  should 
do  so.  And  yet,  what  would  one  say 
of  a  spectator  who  handed  one  of  two 
fighting  men  a  knife?  Reluctantly  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
European  nations  do  not  really  know 
what  international  morality  is,  their 
vision  is  obscured  by  their  desire  to 
profit  by  every  opportunity.  The  re- 
markable letter  of  Professor  Holland 
to  The  Tim€$,  in  which  he  stated  in 
effect  that  contraband  selling  was  legit- 
imate 80  long  as  the  vessel  was  not 
captured,  threw  an  unpleasant  light 
upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  in- 
ternational field.  What  would  be  said 
of  any  one  who  advanced  the  theory 
that  we  could  commit  murders  and  not 
foe  doing  wrong  unless  we  were  found 
out?  And  yet  that  is  the  argument 
solemnly  advanced  by  one  whose  name, 
as  an  international  law  expert,  is 
world-wide.  The  question  of  contra- 
band becomes  exceptionally  acute  in 
a  case  where  the  ships  are  running  the 


blockade  to  provision  a  besieged  fort- 
ress. Here  they  are  undoubtedly  and 
directly  assisting  one  belligerent,  and 
equally  certainly  being  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  many  more  lives  to  the  attack- 
ing force.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
those  who  run  the  blockade  do  so  with- 
out any  personal  risk.  If  caught,  their 
cargo  and  their  ships  are  confiscated, 
but  they  themselves  go  scot  free.  And 
since  few  blockade-runners  start  with- 
out sufficient  money  down  to  cover 
this  risk,  this  punishment  is  not  such 
as  to  deter  the  contrabandiers  from 
running  the  blockade.  And  neutral  ter- 
ritory is  openly  used  to  prepare  these 
blockade-running  expeditions.  In 
Shanghai  so  little  secrecy  was  there 
about  the  matter,  that  a  case  was  tried 
in  the  public  court  in  which  the  sailors 
of  a  British  steamer  had  refused  to 
sail  because  she  was  going  to  run  the 
blockade  to  Vladivostok.  Here  we 
have  a  British  vessel,  in  a  harbor 
where  British  influence  is  paramount, 
calmly  preparing  to  convey  goods  to 
Russia  to  enable  her  to  flght  longer 
against  the  British  ally— Japan.  Noth- 
ing is  done  to  prevent  the  ship  sailing, 
and  the  only  feeling,  should  she  arrive 
safely,  would  be  one  of  satisfaction  at 
the  cleverness  of  the  British  sailing- 
master,  and  the  profits  of  the  owners. 
In  the  future  the  laws  must  place  the 
blockade-runners  on  the  same  footing 
as  belligerents,  and  make  them  liable 
to  being  shot  if  captured.  If  a  soldier 
is  found  passing  through  the  line  in 
civilian  clothes  he  is  shot  as  a  spy. 
What  are  the  blockade-runners  but 
belligerents  in  civilian  clothes?  All 
these  proofs  of  the  lack  of  an  inter- 
national morality  are  very  saddening, 
evidences  as  they  are  of  national 
decadence  and  a  lack  of  progress. 

The  international  morals  of  Japan 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  Europe, 
and  this  has  often  resulted  in  her  be- 
ing deceived  and  taken  in  by  over- 
much confidence  in  her  neighbors.   But 
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it  is  a  quality  wliich  malces  nations 
truly  great,  and  an  immoral  nation  can 
never  be  for  long  a  great  nation.  Al- 
though there  are  no  moral  companions 
for  Japan  in  Europe,  there  is  one  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  United 
States  feels  intense  sympathy  with 
Japan,  and  does  so  because  she  can 
understand  the  motives  which  actuate 
Japanese  policy.  These  motives  are 
too  high  to  be  comprehensible  to  us. 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  have 
shown  outward  and  visible  signs  of  in- 
ternational morality.  After  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Straits  of  Shimono- 
seki  by  the  allied  fleets  to  force  the 
Japanese  hand,  the  Americans  re- 
turned the  indemnity  to  Japan.  But 
this  was  the  only  nation  to  do  so. 
Great  Britain,  whose  Fleet  acted  with- 
out orders  from  London,  accepted  the 
fait  accompli,  and  kept  the  indemnity. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  parent  who,  having 
told  his  little  boy  not  to  steal  his 
neighbor's  apples,  on  finding  that  he 
has  gone  and  stolen  a  basketful,  for- 
gives him  and  says,  "Give  me  the 
apples."  The  United  States  also  acted 
very  rightly  in  regard  to  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  The  message  of  President 
Roosevelt,  after  his  re-election  this 
year,  is  one  of  the  finest  expositions  of 
the  American  idea  of  international 
morality  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  steady  aim  of  this  nation  (wrote 
President  Roosevelt),  as  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations,  should  be  to  strive  to 
bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when  there 
shall  prevail  throughout  the  world  the 
peace  of  Justice.  There  are  kinds  of 
peace  which  are  highly  undesirable, 
which  are  in  the  long  run  as  destruc- 
tive as  any  war.  .  .  .  The  peace  of 
tyrannous  terror,  the  peace  of  craven 
weakness,  the  peace  of  unrighteous- 
ness, these  should  be  shunned  as  we 
fiftiun  unrighteous  war.  The  goal  set 
before  us  as  a  nation,  the  goal  which 
should  be  set  before  all  mankind.  Is  the 
attainment  of  the  peace  of  Justice,  of 
the  peace  which  comes  when  each 
natioii  is  not  merely  safe-guarded  in  Its 


own  rights,  but  scmpuloody  recognises- 
and  performs  its  duty  towards  othen. 
Generally  peace  tells  for  righteousness; 
but  if  there  is  conflict  between  the  twx>, 
then  our  fealty  is  due  flrst  to  the  cause 
of   righteousness.     Unrighteous   wars- 
are  common  and  unrighteous  peace  is 
rare;  but  both  should  be  shunned.  .  .  . 
It  is  our  duty  to  rem^nber  that  a  na- 
tion has  no  more  right  to  do  injustice 
to   anotiier   nation,   stroDi:   or   weak, 
than  an  individual  has  to  do  injusdce- 
to  another  Individual;  that  the  same 
moral  law  applies  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  .  .  .  Within  the  nation,  the  in- 
dividual has  now  delegated  this  right 
to  the  State— that  is,  to  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  indivktuals^-and  It  is  a 
maxim  of  the  law  that  tw  every  wrong, 
there  is  a  remedy.    But  in  international 
law  we  have  not  advanced   by  any 
means  as  far  as  we  have  advanced  in 
municipal  law.     There  Is  as  yet  no- 
Judicial  way  of  enforcing  a  right  in  in- 
ternational   law.      When    one    natfcm 
wrongs    another    or    wrongs     many 
others,    there    is    no   tribunal    before 
which  the  wrongdoer  can  be  brou^rht. 
Bither  it  is  necessary  supinely  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  wrong,  and  thus  put  a 
premium  upon  brutality  and  aggres- 
sion, or  else  it  is  necessary  for  the  ag- 
grieved nation  valiantly  to  stand  up 
for  its  rights.     Until  some  method  is- 
devised  by  which  there  shall  be  a  de- 
gree of  international  control  over  of- 
fending nations,  it  would  be  a  wicked 
thing  for  the  most  civiUsed  Povrers,  for 
those  with  most  sense  of  intematioiial 
obligations  aitd  with  keenest  and  most 
generous  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  to  disarm. 
If  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the- 
present  day  should  completely  disarm, 
the  result  would  mean  an  Immediate- 
recrudescence  of  barbarism  in  one  form 
or  another.    Under  any  circumstances 
a  sufllcient  armament  would  have  to  be 
kept  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  inter- 
national  police;  cmd  until  international 
cohesion  and  the  sense  of  intematloaBl 
duties   and   rights   are  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  at  present,  a  nation  de- 
sirous both  of  securing  respect  for  It- 
self and  of  doing  good  to  others  most 
(have  a  force  adequate  for  the  wocic 
which  it  feels  is  aUotted  to  It  as  its 
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part  of  the  general  world  duty.  There- 
fore  It  follows  that  a  self-re^;>ectiiig. 
Just,  and  faiBeelng  nation  should  on 
the  one  hand  endeavor  by  every  means 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  various 
movem^itfl  whicli  tend  to  (»^>vlde  sub- 
stitntes  for  war,  which  tend  to  render 
nations  in  their  actions  towards  one 
another,  and  Indeed  towards  their  own 
peoples,  more  responsive  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  humane  and  civilized 
mankind;  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  should  keep  prepared,  while  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  wrongdoing  itself,  to 
repel  any  wrong,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  to  take  action  which  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  international  rela- 
tions would  come  under  the  head  of 
the  exercise  of  the  international  police. 
A  great  free  people  owes  it  to  Itself 
and  to  all  mankind  not  to  sink  into 
helplessness  before  the  powers  of  evil. 

In  addition  to  these  words  expressing 
the  American  policy,  they  also  voice 
accurately  the  Japanese  policy.  That 
the  people  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nise that  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the 
very  remarkable  cablegram  sent  to  the 
BnQ>eror  of  Japan  at  a  banquet  to 
Prince  Fushlmi  in  America,  at  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Loomis,  assisted.    This  message  ran  :— 

• 

The  health  of  the  Bmperor  has  Just 
been  drunk  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
The  sentiment  was  warmly  applauded 
that  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
Emperor  would  prove  as  potent  in  the 
regeneration  of  Asia  aa  it  had  been  in 
the  regeneratioii  of  his  own  country. 

Which  is  a  very  decided  answer  to  the 
hysterical  Yellow  Peril  moans  of  the 
German  Emperor,  as  well  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  Japanese  morality.  There 
would  seem  to  be  hope  for  the  world 
if  these  two  moral  nations  have  come 
together  to  work  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress al<mg  moral  lines.  The  words 
penned  by  Mr.  Loomis  may  help  Great 
Britain  to  realize  her  duty  find  cause 
all  true  patriots  to  rally  to  the  full  sup- 
port of  that  alliance  which  is  so  valua- 


ble an  asset  iu  our  national  strength. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  carry- 
ing out  in  full  good  faith  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  is  all  that  even  the  moat 
exigent  Japanese  would  expect,  and 
this  we  ought  to  do,  without  being 
forced  to  do  so  by  national  expediency. 
And  yet  this  question  of  an  alliance 
with  Japan  is  distinctly  one  of  na- 
tional expediency.  It  will  pay  us  better 
to  be  allied  to  Japan  than  to  return  to 
our  former  "splendid**  isolation.  There 
are  not  wanting  those  in  England  who, 
had  they  the  reins  of  power  in  their 
hands,  would  abrogate  the  treaty.  This 
they  would  do  for  party  reasons,  being 
largely  color-blind  as  to  foreign  policy. 
To  tell  any  politician  on  the  Continent 
that  there  is  a  party  in  England  <^ 
posed  to  the  Japanese  alliance  is  to 
lay  one's  self  open  to  ridicule  and  deri- 
sion. To  the  foreign  nations  such  a 
course  is  unthinkable.  And  Japan  is 
m>  uncertain  quantity.  She  has  proved 
her  reliability  in  the  fire  of  as  fierce  a 
temptation  as  can  ever  be  placed 
before  a  nation.  Fighting  for  her  na- 
tional existence,  Japan  has  made  no 
movement  to  drag  Great  Britain  into 
the  war,  although  the  bringing  of  her 
into  it  would  have  been  all  advantage 
and  no  dteadvantage  to  Japan.  Neither 
has  Japan  done  anything  save  restrain 
China  from  mixing  herself  in  the  war, 
and  so  bringing  in  other  Powers. 
Japan,  having  emerged  triumphantly 
from  this  ordeal,  we  cast  mud  at  her, 
and  disparage  the  value  of  the  alliance. 
It  needs  no  great  discernment  to  dis- 
cover that  at  the  present  time  a  faith- 
ful ally  is  a  very  rare  possession.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  alliances  exist- 
ing in  Europe  to-day  to  see  how  much 
worse  we  might  have  fared.  As  has 
been  shown  above,  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese 
alliance  means  great  things  to  Great 
Britain.  All  the  gain  has  been  on  our 
side,  since  there  can  be  very  few 
thinking  people  who  can  argue  that. 
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during  this  war,  we  have  been  profita- 
ble allies  to  Japan.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Japanese  are  quite  ready  to 
keep  up  the  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  and  even  to  extend  its  scope. 
In  China,  Great  Britain  is  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing,  unsupported  by 
Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  a  Japanese  envoy 
that  the  foreign  representatives  at 
Peking  owe  their  first  reception  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Jiji  ShHnpo,  one  of  the  leading 
Japanese  newspapers,  a  policy  of  ex- 
tending the  alliance  was  advocated  in 
all  seriousness.  Japan  expects  to  ob- 
tain the  Island  of  Sakhalin  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  war.  Just  as  Great 
Britain  has  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Tibet  as  another.  The  Jifi  Shimpo  ad- 
vocates a  widening  of  the  alliance  to 
cover  the  questions  of  Persia,  of  Tibet, 
of  India,  as  well  as  those  of  Sakhalin, 
China,  and  Korea.  "Let  each  ally  have 
equal  rights  and  benefits.  LiCt  the  alli- 
ance, instead  of  limiting  the  extent  of 
the  war,  serve  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing all  wars.  Let  each  of  the  allies 
agiree  to  come  to  the  support  of  the 
other  if  attacked.  The  danger  is 
equally  great  for  both,  because  Russia 
will  not  more  easily  forget  Tibet  than 
Manchuria.**  Thus  it  would  seem  as 
If  Great  Britain  might  draw  stiU 
greater  advantages  from  the  Japanese 
alliance  should  she  so  wish.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  alliance  be  ended 
through  British  action,  then  there  may 
well  be  cause  for  anxiety.  There  are 
already  in  Australia,  and  elsewhere, 
existing  questions  which,  quiescent 
during  the   alliance,   would  naturally 
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come  up  for  settlement  were  there  no 
alliance.  Neither  could  any  one  blame 
Japan,  if  she  were  cast  out  as  a  pariah 
nation,  from  seeking  Asiatic  friends, 
little  as  she  wishes  this.  The  effect 
upon  the  native  races  subject  to  Great 
Britain  in  Asia  might  also  l>e  worth 
consideration.  The  progress  of  Japan 
has  fired  their  imagination,  but  they 
refrain  from  seeking  her  as  a  leader 
because  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  the 
friend  of  Great  Britain.  All  which 
goes  to  prove  that  on  the  score  of  na- 
tional expediency,  if  on  no  other,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  every  measure,  not 
only  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
alliance,  but  also  to  infuse  international 
morality  into  our  dealings  with  our 
ally.  This  fact  should  make  it  easier 
and  not  more  difficult  for  Great 
Britain  to  keep  adequately  her  pledged 
word  to  Japan  or  to  any  other  nation. 
The  case  of  Japan  is  a  case  in  point 
at  the  moment,  but  the  question  is  one 
which  extends  to  all  British  foreign 
relations.  Besides  the  immediate 
benefit  to  us  from  the  alliance,  it  may 
lead  us  to  that  most  desired  goal  of  a 
new  triple  alliance,  for  Peace,  when  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain 
shall  stand  together  as  the  guardians 
of  international  Justice  and  morality. 
Such  a  combination  would  be  all-power- 
ful, and  might  well  rejuvenate  the 
world.  Let  us  be  wise  in  time,  and 
not,  like  the  unwise  virgins  of  Scrip- 
ture, be  left  to  mourn  outside  the  door. 
Great  Britain  should  reform  her  inte^ 
national  ideas,  and  thus  ensure  the  poe- 
session  of  at  least  a  sleeping  partne^ 
ship  in  the  coming  dominant  combina- 
tion. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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Diffideace  is  not  a  marked  feature  in 
SngUsb  character,  and  there  are  not 
many  subjects  which  a  full-blooded 
£nglisbman  will  not  tackle.  It  is 
therefore  almost  pathetic  to  notice  the 
liopelessness  with  which  a  person  who 
has  not  had  the  privilege  of  Scots 
blood  or  a  training  in  Scots  history  ap- 
proaches ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. English  vlsltofrs  cannot  remain 
impervious  to  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere, and  are  obliged,  even  though 
they  be  Oallios  at  home,  who  care  for 
none  of  these  things,  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  Kirk. 
They  find  at  a  glance  that  there  are 
various  Kirks,  and  that  they  are  all 
proYOkingly  like  one  another;  they  dis- 
cover, on  going  a  little  Into  the  matter, 
that  the  distinctions  between  them  are 
extremely  subtle  but  very  pronounced, 
and  that  even  the  humblest  people  with 
whom  they  associate  understand  them 
thoroughly  and  hold  them  firmly.  Very 
likely  those  distinctions  may  not  be 
more  important  or  more  unintelligible 
than  those  between  the  different  forms 
of  dissent  in  England,  and  the  average 
Englishman  will  tell  you  any  day  with- 
out a  blush  that  he  has  never  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  Baptist  and  a 
Oongregationalist  The  Scots  Kirk  has, 
however,  in  all  her  branches,  her 
divisions,  her  controversies,  her  creeds, 
something  of  the  rugged  strength  and 
irresistible  fascination  of  Scots  charac- 
ter and  scenery.  No  one,  neither  king 
nor  statesman  in  history,  has  been  able 
to  treat  the  Kirk  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  If  he  tried  to  do  so,  he  got 
into  trouble  instantly,  and  very  likely 
had  invited  a  disastrous  defeat  From 
the  beginning  of  her  separate  history 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  1843,  the 
year  of  the  last  battle  with  the  State, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  the 


most  virile,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing, and  unmanageable  factor  in  Scots 
life.  Her  attitude  expressed  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  challenges  atten- 
tion, and  the  English  visitor  does  his 
honest  best  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  various  parties  in 
what  is  practically  the  one  Scots 
Church.  It  is  no  refiection  upon  his 
intelligence  that  as  a  rule  he  fails,  and 
comes  South  a  chastened  man,  fuU  of 
questions  to  which  he  has  not  found 
an  answer,  and  ideas  of  his  own  which 
are  largely  wrong.  For  centuries 
Scotland  has  been  one  large  theological 
debating  society,  and  the  national  intel- 
lect, exercised  from  school  days  upon 
the  most  profound  and  speculative 
themes  in  Christian  thought,  has  be- 
come a  perfect  instrument  for  the  crea- 
tion of  distinctions  and  the  pursuit  of 
inferences.  Has  any  nation  produced 
a  peasantry  so  learned  in  theology?  to 
whom,  according  to  David  Deans,  "In- 
dependency is  a  foul  heresy,  and  A2ia- 
baptism  a  damnable  and  deceiving 
error,"  and  to  whom  an  Erastian,  a 
Romanist,  an  Arminian,  and  a  Coc- 
ceian,  as  well  as  all  sectaries,  are 
equally  obnoxious.  Perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  achievement  of  the  Scots 
intellect  has  not  been  Hume's  philos- 
ophy, or  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  but  the  distinctions  which 
separate  the  branches  of  the  Scots 
Church;  and  the  second  most  remarka- 
ble achievement  has  been  understand- 
ing them.  And  my  modest  but  per- 
haps not  unuseful  purpose  in  this  arti- 
cle is  not  to  discuss  the  law  of  a  recent 
momentous  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  to  explain  the  situation, 
how  it  came  about,  what  it  means,  cuid 
what  is  likely  to  be  its  issue. 

Before  one  approaches  the  history  of 
the  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
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he  ought  to  understand  that  idea  of  the 
Church  which  from  the  Reformation 
has  possessed  the  imagination  of  tlie 
Scots  people,  and  which  in  some  of  its 
features  may  have  come  over  from  the 
mother  Church  of  Rome.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  wliich  is  stated  formally 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  pub- 
lished in  1578,  which  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  defenders  of  the 
Church  like  Melville,  and  which  glows 
and  bums  through  the  letters  of  a 
mystic  like  Samuel  Rutherford,  the 
Church  is  no  creation  of  the  State,  and 
far  less  a  Joint-stock  company  holding 
money  on  a  legal  trudt  The  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ  in  Scotland  of  which 
He  is  the  only  head;  she  is  the  bride 
of  the  Lord,  and  as  Rutherford  would 
say,  **My  mother,  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land." As  a  Church  she  does  not  re- 
ceive her  power  from  the  State,  and 
she  is  not  respponsible  to  the  State;  the 
''power  ecclesiastical  is  an  authority 
granted  by  God  the  Father  through  the 
mediator  Jesus  Christ  unto  His  Kirk 
gathered."  In  civil  affairs  the  State 
was  to  be  supreme,  being  also  the 
creature  of  Gtod;  in  spiritual  affairs  the 
Kirk  was  supreme.  The  Kirk  did  not 
desire  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of 
the  State  (although  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  «he  has  not  done  so, 
say  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
she  tried  to  force  Charles  II.  upon 
England);  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kirk 
has  demanded  that  the  State  should 
not  interfere  in  her  province.  There 
was  to  be  a  covenant  between  them, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  condition,  in 
words  that  sound  strangely  to  South- 
em  ears,  but  were  understood  by 
shepherds  on  the  bills  of  Scotland: 
"Co-ordinate  Jurisdiction  with  mutual 
subordination."  The  State  was  to  do 
her  work,  such  as  making  laws  about 
property;  and  the  Church  was  to  do 
her  work,  attending  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people;  and  Christ  was 
King  of  both;  but  it  may  frankly  be 


admitted   that  the  Church  fu»   be«Q 
more  than  once  the  dominant  partner. 
If    any    Church    has    ever    been    the 
Churdi  of  the  people,  it  has  been  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  for  she  has  l>een  a 
faithful    custodier    of    the    national 
liberty,  and  the  faithful  mother  of  her 
children.     The  people   have   more   or 
less  obeyed  her,  and  have  be^i  loyal  to 
her,  because  she  was  loyal  to  them, 
and  because  by  her  very  claim  to  be 
the  Body  of  Christ  she  witnessed  to  the 
things  unseen  and  eternal.     It  would 
be  far  from  right  to  say  that  the  Scots 
mind  was  hankering  after  a  theocracy 
in  wliich  the  Kirk  w^cmld  really  rule  both 
in  things  spiritual  and  things  civil;  but 
it  would  be  nearly  right  to  say  that  the 
Scots  mind  regarded  the*  Klrilc  as  the 
nation  dealing  with   spiritual  affairs, 
and  the  State  as  the  same  nation  deal- 
ing with  civil  affairs,  and  that,  while 
Christ  was  the  alone  Lovd  of  the  Kirk,, 
the  King  was  to  be  acknowledged  as 
his  vicegerent  in  the  State. 

With  this  mystical  and  yet  very 
practical  idea  dominatinip  the  in> 
tense  imagination  of  the  Scots  people* 
one  can  see  at  once  that  the  situation 
in  Scotland  would  be  very  different 
from  that  in  England.  The  EkigrUsh 
analogy  of  Church  and  dissent  indeed 
will  only  mislead  the  mind  and  con- 
fuse the  issue.  The  Church  of  £2ng* 
land  has  the  sovereign  at  her  head,  and 
is  under  the  strict  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  appoints  her  chief  offi- 
cers through  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
The  dissenting  bodies  of  Bi^land  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Parliament  as 
Christian  denominations,  and  do  not 
desire  any  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  State.  But  the  Scots  Ohorcb 
has  believed  that  Church  and  State 
should  be  in  alliance,  the  ChurcA 
strengthening  the  State  and  the  State 
supporting  the  Church.  It  Is  also 
worth  remembering  that  while  in  Bo^ 
land  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Free  Churches  differ  widely  tn  wor- 
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ship.  In  creed,  and  in  church  govern- 
ment,  in  Scotland,  if  we  exclude  ^  the 
comparatively  small  bodies  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  together 
with   a   few  Ck>ngregationalists,   Bap- 
tists, and  Methodists,  the  Scots  people 
belong  to  one  Church;  and  aldiough 
that  Church  has  been  divided,  all  the 
different  denominations  are  one  in  their 
form   of   worship,   of   belief,   and   of 
government    Were  one  asked  to  guess 
what  would  cause  division  in  a  Church 
80  intensely  national  and  so  conscious 
of  her  own  mission,  he  might  safely 
say  this  ideal  but  critical  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  be  would  be 
right    When  one  grasps  the  fact  that 
all   the  unfortunate   divisions   in   the 
Scots  Church  are  due  to  friction  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  then 
be  has  got  one  end  of  the  clue  which 
will  guide  him  to  an  understanding  of 
the  Scots  situation.    It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  from  the  year  1560,  when  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  reconstituted 
as  a  Protestant  Church,  its  mind  has 
been  torn  between  two  opposing  tend- 
encies, alliance  with  the  State  and  in- 
dependence of  the  State. 

When  the  persecution  of  the  Stuarts 
ceased,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
established  at  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment there  was  even  then  one  body  of 
Presbyterians  who  separated  then>- 
selves  and  would  not  form  a  part  of 
the  National  Church.  They  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Covenanters,  or, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  the 
Cameronians,  or  with  reference  to 
their  sufferings  the  Hill  Folk,  and  they 
lifted  up  their  testimony  for  a  cov- 
enanted king  and  a  covenanted  people. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  grew  acute, 
and  hi  1733  certain  ministers  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Kirk  constituted 
themselves  into  what  was  called  an 
Associate  Synod,  but  what  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Seceders;  and  the 
difference  between   the  Seceders  and 


the  Bstabllshed  Church  was  that  the 
former  insisted  that  congregations 
«hould  have  the  right  of  choosing  their 
ministers,  while  the  latter  was  willing 
the  parish  minister  should  be  appointed 
by  a  patron.  The  Associate  Synod, 
still  pursuing  this  interminable  con- 
troversy, and  still  following  out  the- 
lamentable  principle  of  disruption,  split 
into  two  bodies  in  1747  over  an  oatli 
taken  by  burgesses  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Perth,  and  which  ran:  '*! 
profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the 
true  religion  presently  professed  within 
this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof."  So  many  were  willing  to 
take  this  oath,  so  many  thought  that 
it  was  wrong;  and  the  one  body  was- 
called  Burghers  and  the  other  Anti- 
Burghers,  and  they  started  to  excom- 
municate one  another.  In  1761  another 
secession  took  place,  again  on  the  old 
question  of  patronage,  and  what  was 
called  the  Relief  Church  was  formed, 
which,  it  ought  to  be  added,  was  much 
more  liberal  than  the  other  secessions. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  there  were  the  Estab- 
lifiAied  Kirk  and  four  nonconforming 
bodies.  In  1799,  by  way  of  celebrating 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Burghers  split  into  two  over  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reli- 
gion; and  in  1804,  by  way  of  Celebrat- 
ing the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Anti-Burghers  split  into  two; 
so  that  at  that  day  and  date  there 
were  seven  Presbyterian  bodies  in 
Scotland,  the  Kirk  and  six  noncon- 
forming denominations.  And  while  in 
England  Nonconformists  are  less 
<cburchy  than  Conformists,  each  seces« 
sion  in  Scotland,  and  each  renmant  of 
a  secession,  was  more  Presbyterian, 
and  more  high-flsring  in  its  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  than  the  one  before.  With 
the  more  reasonable  influence  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Scots  people 
began  to  regret  what  had  become  a 
convention  of  disruption,  and  to  have 
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some  sense  of  the  duty  of  unity.  In 
1820  the  Burghers  and  the  Anti- 
Burghers  united,  although  not  without 
the  loss  of  a  small  minority,  and  this 
Church,  which  was  called  the  United 
Secession,  amalgamated  with  the  Re- 
lief Church  in  1847.  In  1839  one  of  the 
minor  secessions  had  united  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  so  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Disruption  of  1843,  the 
Presbyterian  denominations  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  reduced  in  the  mid- 
•dle  of  last  century  to  the  Established 
Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
one  of  the  minor  secessions  which 
called  itself  the  Original  Seceders; 
which  at  any  rate  was  a  slight  abate- 
ment in  the  principle  of  disruption,  and 
showed  some  practical  desire  for 
union. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  secessions 
were  trying  to  adjust  their  differences, 
the  old  feud  had  broken  out  in  the 
mother  Church,  and  as  usual  It  was 
oyer  the  question  of  patronage,  and 
had  reached  a  condition  of  almost  in- 
tolerable friction.  If  the  patron  ap- 
pointed a  minister  whom  the  people 
did  not  like,  the  ecclesiastical  court 
would  not  induct  him,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  obtain  his  living.  The 
dyil  courts  then  ordered  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  to  induct  him,  and  when  one 
inferior  court  obeyed,  the  superior  ec- 
clesiastical court  suspended  its  mem- 
bers from  the  ministry;  so  that  things 
had  come  to  a  deadlock.  In  1843  uih 
wards  of  four  hundred  minlBters  se- 
ceded from  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  formed  the  Free  Church,  which 
added  another  denomination.  In  1850, 
therefore,  there  was  the  Established 
Church,  which  held  that  the  State 
ought  to  endow  the  Church,  and  was 
willing  to  recelTe  the  money  on  the 
State's  own  terms;  and  there  was  the 
Free  Kirk,  which  also  held  that  the 
State  ought  to  endow  the  Church,  but 
on  the  Church's  terms;  and  then  there 


was  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  position  by  this  time  was  that 
it  was  better  for  the  Church  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  State,  and  whose 
ministers  would  not  accept  any  endow- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  State.    The 
position  of  the  Free  Church  was  really 
half-way  between  the  two  extremes^ 
Erastianlsm,   which   would  make  the 
Church  subservient  to  the  State,  and 
Voluntaryism,  which  would  break  the 
tie    altogether    between    Church    and 
State.    The  ideal  of  the  Free  Church 
was  the  ancient  imagination  of  Scot- 
land—Church  and   State  working   to- 
gether in  legal  alliance  and  each  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  sphere.     It  was 
perhaps  inevitable,  but  It  has  turned 
out  very  unfortunate^  that  great  lead^v 
of  the  Free  Church  like  Dr.  Chalmers 
should  have  asserted  in  strong  terms 
the   dislike   of   the   Free   Church    to 
Voluntaryism  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Establishment  principle,  for  from  that 
day  forward  it  was  held  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  Free  Church  that  the 
Establishment  principle  was  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  any  union 
with  a  Voluntary  Church  would  be  a 
violation  of  that  constitution.    Circum- 
stances are,   however,   stronger  than 
theories,  and  if  a  Church  knows  tliat 
it  will  never  get  endowment  on  its  own 
terms,  and  that  it  must  alwasrs  be  a 
self-supporting    Church,    It   inevitably 
follows  that  that  Church  wUl  attach 
less  importance  every  year  to  the  Es- 
tablishment principle,  and  will  regard 
the  heresy  of  Voluntaryism  with  grow- 
ing indifference.    A  Church  which  is 
voluntary  in  practice  will  be  very  apt 
to  become  voluntary  in  theory.     Free 
Churchmen  and  United  Presbyterians 
began  to  ask  why  they  should  not  be 
one  Church,  and  heal  a  wide  division 
in  Scotland,  and  in  1863  negotiations 
for  union  were  opened.     It  might  al- 
most have  been  hoped  that,  as  both 
parties     were     non-established     and 
neither  of  them  virould  ever  be  enlMy 
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liibed,  aAd  as  eyery  person  knew  that 
all  the  dissensions  of  the  poor  snfEer- 
Ing  Scots  Kirk  had  been  due  to  the 
onhappy  union  of  Church  and  State, 
they  would  leare  that  perilous  princi- 
ple an  open  question.  The  old  ghost, 
howerer,  was  to  rise  again,  and  after 
years  of  conference  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off— partly  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Free  Church 
refused  to  unite  with  the  other  body 
since,  although  they  agreed  in  every- 
thing else,  they  differed  about  Estab- 
lishment, partly  because  the  minority 
threatened  that  if  the  union  was  com- 
Bummated  they  would  claim  the  whole 
property  of  the  Free  Church.  This 
minority  called  Itself  the  Constitutional 
Party,  and  was  led  with  much  shrewd- 
ness and  great  resources  of  popular 
eloquence  by  Dr.  Begg  of  Edinburgh. 
Many  people  were  inclined  to  think 
that  they  strained  the  constitution  of 
their  Church,  and  that  it  was  mere 
pedantry  to  say  that  the  Free  Church 
was  bound  to  the  Establishment  prin- 
ciple. The  recent  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  shown  that  the 
mlDority  were  perfectly  right  in  their 
contention,  and  that  if  things  had  gone 
to  the  worst,  by  which  one  means  the 
Law  Courts,  they  might  have  won 
their  case.  The  majority,  therefore, 
exercised  a  wise  discretion,  and  were, 
one  supposes,  ably  advised  by  their 
counsel,  in  abandoning  their  effort  at 
unlon-that  is.  If  the  last  importance 
Is  to  be  attached  to  property. 

This  failure  was,  however,  a  disaster 
to  Scots  religion,  and  the  minds  of  the 
laity  were  getting  sick  over  the  sense- 
less divisions  of  the  Scots  Kirk.  It 
was  intolerable  that  there  should  be 
in  a  country  parish  three  Churches 
with  not  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween them  except  a  different  theory 
absut  the  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
It  was  a  waste  of  Church  money,  and 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  the 
en^gy  of  Christian  people,  and  it  af- 


forded constant  opportunity  for  quar- 
relling and  rivalry.  A  union  of  the 
three  large  branches  of  the  Scots 
Church  might  be  difficult  while  one 
blanch  was  endowed  and  established, 
but  a  step  in  the  right  direction  could 
be  taken  by  making  another  effort  to- 
unite  the  two  disestablished  bodies,  and 
so  the  second  negotiations  for  union, 
between  the  United  Presbyterian  and 
Free  Churches  were  opened.  It  is  toO' 
soon  to  write  the  secret  history  of  this 
movement,  and  it  is  open  to  argue - 
either  that  it  was  a  ntovement  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  who  are  tired  of  divi- 
sions, or  that  it  was  a  movement  on. 
the  part  of  ecclesiastics  for  purposes 
of  their  own.  No  one  knows  what  were 
all  the  motives  which  actuated  the* 
leaders,  no  one  knows  what  was  the 
advice  given  by  the  law  advisers.  One 
must  go  upon  appearances  and  do  Jus- 
tice to  every  one.  concerned,  and  any 
patriotic  Scotsman  must  have  felt  that 
if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  that  those  two  Churches  should 
become  one,  and  most  Scotsmen  al80> 
hoped  that  the  end  would  be  a  union 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  Kirk. 
Certainly  it  was  laymen  and  not  ec- 
clesiastics who  moved  first  in  the  mat- 
ter, either  because  it  was  thought  wiser 
for  tactical  purposes,  or  because  the 
ecclesiastics  had  burned  their  fingers 
so  severely  over  the  former  negotia- 
tions that  they  were  not  inclined  rashly 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  the  management  of  af- 
fairs fell  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
living  Scots  Churchman  who  can  Justly 
lay  claim-  to  •  the  title  of  statesman, 
and  who  wielded  a  practically  abso- 
lute power  in  the  Free  Church.  The 
Scots  Church  has  produced  from  time 
to  time  leaders  of  conspicuous  capacity 
and  shrewd  Judgment,  men  capable  of 
a  wide  outlook  and  skilled  in  adminis- 
tration. The  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  this«  class- in  the  past  was. 
CarsUres,  the  advtaen  of  William  at*. 
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the  ReTOlQtlon,  a&d  perhaps  the 
sanest  guide  the  Scots  Church  has  ever 
liad.  In  our  day  it  is  Principal  Rainy, 
A  man  whose  subtlety  of  mind  is 
equalled  by  his  integrity  of  charact^ 
and  who,  if  he  has  failed  to  heal  the 
^divlsiooe  of  the  Scots  Kirt^,  has  at  least 
failed  grandly.  He  has  been  exposed 
to  severe  criticism  from  opposite 
•quarters,  and  a  man  of  his  complex 
nature  cannot  be  easily  estimated;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  he  has  not  been  a 
selfish  or  cunning  intriguer  seeking 
power  for  himself  or  victory  for  his 
•#WB  f  ievf  B,  and  tiiat  he  has  not  bees 
guided  in  his  action  by  political 
motives  or  enmity  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  did  his  best  to  unite  two 
l)ranches  of  the  Scots  Kirk,  not  that 
he  might  be  stronger  to  attack  the 
Established  Church,  but  that  one 
wound  at  least  in  Christ's  body  in 
:Scotland  might  be  healed.  If  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ahould  be  disestablished,  this  was  not 
because  he  was  indifferent  to  her  an- 
•cient  and  splendid  history,  or  because 
he  desired  to  see  her  crippled  and 
humbled,  but  because  he  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  once  she  was 
disestablished  there  might  be  a  general 
union,  and  the  Scots  Kirk  be  once 
more  undivided  as  in  the  former  days. 
It  may  have  been  a  fond  imagination, 
but  it  was  one  worthy  of  a  leader  of 
the  Scots  Kirk.  He  may  have  made 
mistakes,  and  for  that  he  has  suffered, 
but  the  end  he  had  In  view  will  one 
•day  be  accomplished. 

On  the  31st  October  1900  the  greatest 
Church  Union  Scotland  has  ever  seen 
was  achieved  when  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  Free  Church  be- 
came one  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  with  profound 
satisfaction  and  amid  the  congratula- 
tions of  many  Churches.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  say  that  it  called  forth 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  or  that 


the  two  bodies  flew  into  one  another's 
arms.  The  union  was  rath^  a  matter 
of  duty  than  of  affection;  and  whJBe 
the  ceremony  which  made  ttie  two 
Churches  <me  was  procee^ng,  an 
ominous  protest  was  being  made  dse- 
where.  The  Free  Church  had  decided 
in  favor  of  the  union  by  an  enormous 
majority— 648  to  27— but  the  minority 
were  very  determined  men,  who  were 
firmly  convinced  that  a  great  principle 
was  at  stake,  that  of  national  religion, 
and  who  also  had  the  courage  of  men 
with  their  baclis  to  the  walL  When, 
9A  the  30th  October  1900,  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  held  Its  last  meeting 
in  the  Assembly  Hall,  it  determined  to 
adjourn  till  next  day,  and  then  to  meet 
with  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Waveriey 
Martlet  hall,  'th^ie  to  consummate  the 
union  which  has  now  been  legislatively 
sanctioned  by  the  Church."  The 
minority  protested,  and  withdrew  to 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Assembly  Hall, 
where  they  constituted  themselves  the 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  At 
11.30  a.m.  on  3l8t  October,  when  the 
union  was  being  accomplished  ftn  the 
Waveriey  Market,  the  minority  made 
their  appearance  at  the  gates  of  what 
they  considered  their  own  Assembly 
HalL  When  they  were  refused  admis- 
sion, this  handful  of  ministers  and 
elders— mostly  Highlanders— "constitut- 
ed themselves  at  the  outer  gate  as  a 
meeting  of  General  Assembly.'*  In  the 
afternoon  they  left  Queen  Street  Hall, 
and  since  that  day  have  held  their 
courts  and  conducted  their  work  as  the 
real  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  When 
people  heard  next  morning  how  this 
little  body  had  stood  outside  the  As- 
sembly Hall  like  sheep  who  had  found 
the  door  of  the  fold  closed,  and  how 
they  claimed  to  be  the  Free  Church, 
there  were  some  who  laughed,  but 
there  were  others  who  were  more  in- 
clined to  weep.  A  minority  for  con- 
science sake  should  be  dealt  with  very 
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tendtfly,    jcod    there    were    Tarioos 
leasoiui  for  treattng  tills  minerlty  with 
^;reat  consideration.     For  one  thing, 
they  were  mmi,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
without  distinction  or  influence;  they 
had  no  one  amMig  them  like  Dr.  Begg 
Who  commanded  the  ears  of  Scotland, 
<ir  who  ooold  atate  their  case  in  a  popu- 
lar fashion.    It  shonld  also  have  been 
remembered   tiiat   they   were  largely 
Oelts,  a  race  of  passlenate  loyalty  to  the 
past  and  the  traditional  fighters  of  lost 
causes,  a  race  alse  Qvl<^y  touched  by 
courtesy    but    absolutely    intractable 
under  oppressien.  And  it  ceudd  hardly  be 
denied  that  thQr  held  In  tbehr  entteety 
the  original  principles  of  their  Gbarcb, 
and  stood   where  Chalmers  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Disruption  stood.     It 
may  be   quite  right  that  a   Church 
should  change  her  creed  wlthadTanc- 
lug  light  and  new  drcumstanoes,  and 
the  writer  hoids  firmly  not  only  ithat 
the  Church  has  tlds  power,  but  that 
the  Scots  Church  should  have  exercised 
it  very  much  sooner  and  en  a  much 
more  extensiye  scale.    One  who  takes 
this  position  is,  however,  on  that  very 
account  the  more  boimd  to.  act  very 
<*arefully  at  every  step,  and  to  deal 
Tery  generously  with  his  conservaitlve 
feUow-Churdimen.  Very  lilcely  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  Free  Church 
were  guided  by  legal  opinion  when 
they  locked  those  Highlanders  out  of 
their  old  home,  and  there  might  have 
been  some  legal  danger  in  allowing 
them  to  meet  In  the  empty  As8em3»ly 
Hall.    It  turns  out  to  have  been  bad 
law,  fbr  the  Hall  belonged  to  those 
Highlanders  and  net  to  the  Church 
in   the   market-place;   and   it   is  Just 
possible— for  a  Celt  Is  a  warm-hearted 
man— that  if  the  minority  had  fo«nd 
the  Hall  phiced  at  their  disposal,  and 
a  kindly  message  had  been  sent  them 
from  the  Market  hall  with  its  thou- 
sands, the  lawsuit  would  never  have 
been  started,  and  Scotland  would  have 
been  saved  another  bitter  controversy. 


Certainly  it  was  a  great  mistake  in 
what  may  be  called  religious  politics, 
and    of   course   it   was   an    absolute 
blunder  in  law,   to  endeavor  to  dis- 
possess   the    minority    of    the    few 
churches  where  the  people  belonged 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  and'  not  to 
offer  them  one  divinity  hall  in  which 
to  train  their  students.    Upon  the  face 
of  it,  it  did  not  strike  the  lay  mind  as 
quite  fair,  not  to  say  quite  Christian, 
to  deny  them  any  share  in  the  accumu- 
lated h^tage  of  the  Free  Church,  but 
to  turn  them  out  into  the  wilderness, 
houseless  and  penniless,  because  they 
refused  to  unite  with  another  Church 
whose  characteristic  principle  «f  Tol- 
untaryism  the  leaders  of  their  own 
Church  had  once  denounced,  and  be- 
cause they    wished   to   remain   Free 
Churchmen  as  their  fathers  had  been 
before  them.    It  was  good  statesman- 
ship to  unite  the  two  Churches,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  statesmanship 
to  have  tried  to  unite  the  three,  but  it 
was  not  statesman^ip,  and  it  turns 
out  not  to  have  been  law,  to  penalise 
those  Highlanders  because  they  would 
not     become     United     Presbyterians. 
No  doubt  they  ought  to  have  seen  that 
the  Stuart  dynasty  is  inH>ossible  to-day 
In  theology,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
they  could  settle  down  under  the  new 
regime;  but  a  Highlander  will  not  be 
driven,  and  loses  his  reason  when  he 
imagines  that  he  has  been  betrayed  by 
his  own  friends.    So  the  minority  took, 
as  it  were,   to  the  hills,  and  pe<H;>le 
treated  their  campaign  as  a  forlorn 
hope.     But,   to  every   one*s  surprise, 
they  have  won  their  CuUoden. 

The  situation  which  this  unexpected 
victory  of  the  minority  has  created  is 
incredible,  and  suggests  AUoe  in  Wijmr 
deriand.  All  the  mission  stations  of  the 
Free  Church  scattered  throughout  the 
world  were  handed  over  to  a  body 
which  has  not  a  single  missionary. 
The  three  theological  colleges,  with 
their  libraries  and  endowments,  belong 
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now  to  a  Church  which,  until  yester- 
day, had  not  a  professor,  and  has  bad 
to  secure  such  professors  as  It  can 
from  outside  Its  own  ranks  and  from 
the  oddest  quarters.  All  the  churches 
and  manses  of  the  Free  Church,  be- 
sides that  Assembly  Hall  in  which  so 
much  history  was  made,  and  the 
Church  offices  and  colleges,  now  belong 
by  law  to  this  Highland  remnant  with 
a  few  Lowland  camp-followers;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  former  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  inau- 
gurated by  an  act  of  unique  sacrifice 
in  1843,  and  covered  Scotland  with 
churches,  and  made  its  missions  famous 
through  the  world,  and  set  an  example 
of  liberaUty  to  the  Christian  Church, 
is  deprived  of  all  her  property  and  left 
without  a  roof  under  which  to  worship 
throughout  Scotland.  Upon  the  sound- 
ness of  the  law  which  has  wrought 
this  marvel  the  writer  has  no  opinion 
to  offer;  but  he  expresses  the  feeling  of 
the  lay  mind  in  saying  that  nothing  so 
absurd  has  been  done  by  law  in  the 
history  of  the  Scots  people. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  not 
lessened  when  one  looks  at  the 
grounds  of  the  decision);  for  they  are 
two,  and  the  first  is,  that  the  Free 
Church  has  abandoned  the  Establish- 
ment principle,  and  that  by  her  consti- 
tution she  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
When  one  remembers  that  in  1843  the 
Free  Church  paid  an  enormous  price 
to  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  State 
in  spiritual  affairs,  and  proudly  called 
herself  by  the  name  of  the  Free 
Church,  it  is  an  amazing  illustration  of 
the  futility  of  everything  human  to 
find  that  the  Bstablishment  principle 
is  tied  as  firmly  round  her  neck  as 
ever,  and  that,  having  lost  all  her 
property  once  to  escape  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  she  is  now  to  lose 
all  she  has  accumulated  since  because 
she  had  made  the  Establishment  prin- 
ciple an  open  question.  What  UKwre 
could  the  Free  Church  have  done  to 


be  free?     Yet  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  she  was  not  free,  and  one  asks- 
with     perplexity     whether     Cavour's 
famous  ideal  is  possible  at  all,   and 
th^e  can  ever  be  a  free  Church  in  a 
free  State.    The  other  ground  was  that 
the  Free  Church,  by  certain  modifica- 
tions she  had  made  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  were  really  of  a  very 
modest     character,     had     abandoned 
sound  doctrine;  and  here  again  one  is 
affected  by  the  irony  of  the  situation^ 
If  there  ever  has  been  any  Church  in 
our  land  which  has  prided  herself  upon 
orthodoxy  and  stormed  against  heresy, 
it  has  been  the  Free   Church.     Her 
leaders     denounced     Broad      Church 
theology  in  every  shape,   and  distin- 
guished ministers  were  prosecuted  for 
suggesting  even  a  modification  in  the 
application  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  law, 
while  Robertson  Smith,  who  was  the 
glory  of  scholarship  in  Scotland,  was 
removed  from  his  chair  and  died   in 
exile  from  his  Church.    If  this  Church 
be  found  untrue  to  the  Confession  of* 
Faith   and   the  orthodox  creed,   then 
one  despairs  of  orthodoxy  altogether. 
It  is  rights  however,  at  the  same  time- 
to  admit--although  this  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  the  House  of  Lords 
—that  although  Robertson  Smith  was 
expelled,  his  spirit  remained,  and  Bibli- 
cal  criticism   has   found   a   congenial 
home  in  the  Free  Church.    One  has  a 
shrewd  idea  that,  if  he  got  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  Highland  mind,  it  vrould 
be  found  that  the  remnant  would  not 
have  vexed  themselves  so  much  about 
any  statement  of  free  grace  which  the 
Free  Church  made,  if  they  believed 
that  the  Free  Church  was  loyal  to  the^ 
Word   of   God.     They   were   haunted 
with  the  idea  that  critics  within  the 
Free  Church  were  shaking  the  very 
.  foundation   of   faith   by   their   daring 
treatment  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  It  is 
open  to  believe,  although  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  there  never  would  have- 
been  any  lawsuit,  and  possibly  there- 
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never  would  bare  been  any  division, 
if  tbe  remnant  bad  not  been  scared  bj 
tbe  bigber  criticism.  One  reason,  wben 
you  go  to  tbe  inwardness  of  tbings, 
wby  tbe  Free  Cburcb  left  tbe  Bstab- 
lisbed  Cburcb  in  1843»  was  tbat  tbey 
were  more  evangelical;  and  one  reason, 
wben  you  get  at  tbe  inwardness  of 
tbings  again,  wby  tbe  Free  Cburcb  is 
stripped  of  all  ber  possessions  in  1904, 
is  tbat  sbe  is  less  evangelical  Wbat 
is  a  Cburcb  to  do  if  sbe  be  penalized 
*  first  for  ortbodoxy  and  next  for  betero- 
doxy? 

Tbe  absurdity  of  tbe  position  is  quite 
as  great  wben  one  comes  to  tbe  matter 
of  property  and  tbe  anxiety  of  tbe  Law 
Courts  that  it  sbould  be  administered 
according  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  donor. 
On  tbe  one  band,  tbey  take  tbe  wbole 
of  tbe  property  from  tbe  Free  Cburcb 
because  tbey  consider  tbem  improper 
people  to  administer  it,  and  tbey  band 
it  over  to  tbe  remnant  wbo  cannot  ad- 
minister it  at  all,  and  tbis  is  done  in 
order  to  preserve  tbe  sanctity  of  tbe 
law  of  tmsts.  On  tbe  otber  band,  tbey 
take  tbe  property  of  tbe  Free  Cburcb, 
tbree-fourtbs  of  wbicb  was  accumu- 
lated after  tbat  Cburcb  bad  declared 
that  it  did  not  consider  tbe  Bstablisb- 
ment  principle  to  be  of  tbe  essence  of 
its  faltb,  and  band  over  not  only  tbe 
one-fourtb  raised,  as  tbe  Judges  would 
say,  upon  tbe  prospectus  of  Dr.  Cbal- 
mers,  but  tbe  tbree-fourtbs  raised 
upon  quite  a  different  prospectus,  to  tbe 
remnant  because  tbey  are  tbe  proper 
people  to  administer  sucb  property.  In 
otber  words,  tbree-fourtbs  of  tbe  prop- 
erty of  tbe  Free  Cburcb  is  taken  away 
from  tbe  Cburcb  tbe  donors  love  and 
to  wbicb  tbey  gave  it,  and  banded  over 
for  administration  to  a  body  of  men 
witb  whom  tbe  donors  for  tbe  most 
part  disagreed,  and  for  tbe  furtberance 
of  wbose  views  tbe  donors  for  tbe 
most  part  would  never  bave  given  a 
penny.  And  tbis  is  done  to  establisb 
tbe  confidence  of  tbe  public  in  tbe  law 
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of  trusts.  As  many  of  tbose  donors 
are  living,  and  see  tbe  cburcbes  wbicb 
tbey  bave  built  delivered  to  tbe  rem- 
nant against  wbom  tbey  bave  been 
voting  for  tbirty  years,  one  would  like 
to  know  tbeir  opinion  of  tbe  law  of 
trusts.  If  tbis  law  wbicb  is  tbe 
fetisb  of  Bnglisb  Judges  is  intended 
to  secure  first  tbat  a  trust  be  eflaciently 
administered,  and  secondly  tbat  it  be 
administered  according  to  tbe  inten- 
tion of  tbe  donors,  tlien  tbe  House  of 
Lords  bave  secured  by  law— wbicb  I 
wlsb  again  to  say  is  no  doubt  perfect 
law— tbat  tbis  particular  trust  be 
scarcely  administered  at  all,  and  next, 
tbat  so  far  as  it  is  administered  it 
shall  be  contrary  to  tbe  wishes  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  tbe  donors. 

It  is  indeed  unreasonable  and  intol- 
erable tbat  a  Cburcb  wbicb  exists  for 
tbe  teaching  of  truth  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  religious  life  should  be 
regarded  as  a  Joint-stock  comxMiny 
wbicb  is  raising  money  upon  a  pros- 
pectus as  for  banking  or  mining.  If 
such  a  Cburcb  is  to  fulfil  ber  purpose 
and  Justify  tbe  gifts  which  bave  been 
given  ber,  sbe  sbould  keep  abreast  of 
theological  science,  and  lead  her  people 
further  into  truth  every  year;  and  it 
would  be  an  anomaly  if  such  a  Church 
is  denied  the  liberty  of  growth  and  the 
opportunity  of  life,  and  a  grave  injus- 
tice if,  whenever  the  Cburcb  bad  vindi- 
cated her  own  existence  by  ber  intel- 
lectual sincerity  and  her  liberty,  sbe 
should  be  mulcted  of  her  pi^yperty.  If 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  fulfil  ber 
inirpose  in  history,  and  if  sbe  is  to 
secure  tbe  loyalty  of  her  people  in 
modem  times,  sbe  must  be  free  to 
shape  ber  creed  according  to  her  con- 
viction, and  it  must  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible for  the  dead  creed  of  tbe  past  to 
grip  ber  throat  at  any  moment  and 
threaten  her  witb  tbe  loss  of  ber  sub- 
stance  because  the  Church  is  declaring 
the  mind  of  Christ  as  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  it  In  these  latter  days 
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by  His  indwelling  spirit  The  crisis  in 
Scotland  in  the  first  issue  gravely  af- 
fects the  Scots  Kirk,  and  therefore 
calls  forth  the  sympathy  of  every  one 
of  her  sons,  wherever  he  may  be  living; 
in  the  last  issue  it  affects  the  freedom 
and  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church 
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throughout  the  Bngllsh-speaking  world. 
The  Scots  Kirk  has  often  suffered  In 
the  past,  and  she  is  ready  to  suflTer 
again;  she  has  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  itow,  whatever  happens, 
the  worid  may  be  sure  Scotsmen  win 
not  sell  the  pass. 

Jolm  WatB<m, 


THE    GIRL    WITH    THE    SOFT    GRAY    EYES. 


I  doubt  if  I  could  give  her  real 
name.  One  so  soon  forgets  the  unim- 
portant accessories;  all  the  quicker  for 
the  inverse  vividness  of  the  main  facts, 
the  things  that  the  memory  will  never 
let  go.  With  men  who  knock  about 
the  world  in  strenuous  living,  objects 
are  oftenest  referred  to  by  the  phrase 
that  best  and  most  permanently  hits 
them  off.  Girls  are  objects  no  less 
than  men  and  things.  In  war-time 
they  are  seen  and  missed  again,  so 
quickly  and  casualty  that  their  names 
are  mere  arbitrary  accidents,  and  they 
are  remembered,  if  at  all,  by  that 
which  quickest  and  surest  brings  them 
up  in  the  mind  again.  This,  then,  is 
the  story  of  "the  girl  with  the  8oft  gray 
eyea" 

It  was  Morgan,  the  man  most  con- 
cerned, who  first  used  the  phrase. 
And  when  it  was  all  over;  when  the 
war  at  last  ended,  and  we,  who  knew 
of  the  incident,  had  dispersed  to  the 
four  clean  winds  of  heaven  from  the 
tainted  air  of  the  veldt;  then,'  If  any 
man  of  us  ever  thought  of  her  in  his 
retrospect,  it  was  by  Morgan's  phrase 
that  he  named  her  in  his  mind. 

Morgan  was  an  officer  of  M.I.,  re- 
covering so  slowly  from  a  bad  wound 
that  he  was  not  allowed  out  on  trek, 
but  sternly  bidden  to  sit  and  rest  him- 
self as  part  of  the  garrison  of  a  certain 
little  town  on  the  railway  in  the 
Transvaal— and  I  am  not  always  cer- 


tain that  I  remember  even  the  name 
of  that 

The  time  was  the  time  when  many, 
but  not  nearly  all,  of  the  women  and 
children  from  the  back  veldt  had  been 
brought  into  the  concentration  camps. 
The  girl  was— 'but  you'U  hear  of  her 
as  you  go  on. 

The  town  was  held  by  a  conglomera- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of 
derelict  troops;  stragglers,  details,  men 
from  hospital,  and  dismounted  men  of 
operating  columns;  altogether  a  weary 
hotch-potch  for  an  eager  man  to  bark 
his  shins  and  skin  his  heart  upon. 
There  was  no  more  than  one  officer  of 
any  one  unit,  neither  was  there  any 
regular  mess.  Barely  any  two  of  the 
officers  Joined  rations  and  made  pre- 
tence of  chumming.  In  the  insuffera- 
ble dulness  of  life  in  a  never-sniped 
garrison  men  had  grown  insufferable 
also  to  each  other.  Whisky  had  begun 
to  go  to  the  stomach,  leaving  the  head 
merely  the  more  morose.  The  place 
offered  only  two  alternatives.  A  man 
could  either  flirt  with  a  dOEcn  "Eng- 
lish" girls  and  women  of  the  town,  not 
necessarily  the  best  looking,  or  he 
could  exchange  mordant  banter  with 
as  many  of  the  burgher  girls  as  were 
surreptitiously  eager  to  pick  up  Infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  their  friends  out- 
side. Of  course  there  was  always  the 
eternal  accident  of  love,  and,  as  almost 
always  in  such  circumstances.  It  was 
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ofteneet  the  women  who  got  hurt  in 
that  tragedy. 

At  last  Morgan  was  seen  to  grow 
cheerfol— BO  cheerful  that  the  doctor 
became  an  unofficial  member  of  that 
mess  which  had  preyionsly  consisted 
only  of  Morgan  and  Hutchings,  lieu- 
tenant of  part  of  a  Volunteer  company 
that  was  soon  to  go  home.  Then  came 
a  day  when  the  three  were  sitting  in 
the  mess  hut,  midday  scoff  Just  fin- 
ished, pipes  going  and  silence  reigning. 
It  was  Morgan  who  broke  the  harmony 
of  the  moment  by  speech,  causing  the 
doctor  to  frown  for  a  moment  at  such 
folly  as  talk. 

"1*11  take  out  the  gun  and  try  to  get 
a  hare  or  a  kurhaan  for  dinner/'  said 
Morgan.  **Too  much  bally  biscuits  and 
bully,  you  know" 

A  moment's  silence,  which  the  doctor 
hoped  might  last,  was  exploded  upon 
by  Hutchings.  "If  you  get  us  the 
game  you  are  really  going  after,  the 
girl  with  the  gray  eyes,  that  would  be 
something  to  amuse  us  at  least,"  spoke 
he,  half  savagely. 

*'The  girl  with  the  %ot%  gr&j  eyes," 
corrected  Morgan  once  again  with  all 
that  air  of  a  man  who  ''fancies  him- 
self in  that  particular  quarter." 

The  doctor  looked  up.  Morgan  looked 
across  at  him. 

**Hutchlngs  has  never  forgiven  me 
because  it  was  I  instead  of  himself 
who  emptied  three-parts  of  the  mess 
stores  into  her  Cape  cart,  when  she 
drove  in  for  provisions  and  found  the 
shops  had  none." 

"Yes,"  growled  Hutchings  to  the  doc- 
tor. "Fancy  the  beggar!  He  was  field 
officer  that  day.  If  I'd  been  field 
officer  she  wouldn't  have  been  allowed 
in  at  all— that's  the  way  information 
goes  out  But  my  lord  Bairam  here, 
the  wild  ass,  he  goes  riding  round  on 
his  long-tailed  gee-gee,  and  he  finds 
her  stating  her  case  to  my  sergeant  on 
outpost  there— you  know  these  girls 
with  the  big  gray  eyes  and  how  they 


look  at  a  man— so  this  wild  ass  must 
promptly  bring  up  half  the  outpost  and 
lug  off  aU  the  mess  stores  that  were 
any  good  and  dump  them  Into  her 
cart.  I  suppose  he  looked  at  her  then 
with  a  sort  of  an  'anything,  anything 
else,  queen  of  my  heart?  sort  of  gase, 
as  if  he'd  done  something  wise." 

"So  I  had,  my  dear  little  son,"  put 
in  Morgan,  with  his  most  insufferable 
air.  "Ladies  first— that's  always  wis- 
dom." 

"You I— you  penny  noveletter,  you!" 
retorted  Hutchings  to  him  in  hugest 
disgust  Then,  turning,  "Well,  doctor," 
he  went  on,  "I  suppose  she  looked  at 
him  with  the  'You  are  so  very  kind' 
sort  of  fiapdoodle  in  her  eyes.  At  least 
ever  since  that  time  there's  hardly  a 
day  but  my  Lord  John  Ass  here  goes 
out— shooting!" 

"While  you  still  continue  to  fare 
sumptuously  every  day  on— biscuits  and 
bully,"  suggested  the  doctor  in  his 
most  casual  manner.  And  Hutchings 
growled. 

"And  the  girl  with  the  gray  eyes," 
added  the  doctor  presently.  "She 
comes  out  to  carry  the  bag  home— I 
don't  say  to  whose  home?"  ended  he. 

"No,  that's  it,"  returned  Hutchings, 
with  fresh  disgust  "He  goes  right 
bang  on  Into  the  house  and  drinks 
coffee  with  her  people,  Just  like  a  bally 
Boer  on  the  opset.  You  can  watch  him 
go,  any  afternoon,  through  the  big 
telescope  Harrison's  got  up  there  on 
the  koppie  with  the  gun.  You  can  fol- 
low the  beggar  all  the  way,  and  almost 
see  the  smirk  on  him." 

"Not  all  the  way,"  corrected  Morgan 
suavely.  "There's  one  dip  there,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  or  so,  with  a 
sluit  in  it  The  veldt's  not  so  fiat  as 
it  looks  from  the  koppie." 

"No,  but  you  are;  you  Just  dashed 
are  as  fiat  as  you  look  when  one 
watches  you  go  through  that  tel- 
escope," delivered  Hutchings  crush- 
ingly. 
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'And  why  not?"  returned  Morgan 
impertnrbably.  "Loveliness  will  be 
served.  Better  a  hardened  sinner  like 
myself  should  look  flat  than  the  young 
and  tender  Hutchlngs  of  the  Gosling 
Greens." 

At  this  allusion  to  the  private  shade 
of  khaki  he  affected,  Hutchlngs  seized 
a  beaker  and  looked  threatening.  The 
doctor  Intervened.  **Then  the  girl  lives 
at  that  farm  on  the  Schoonfonteln 
Road,  I  suppose.  About  three  miles 
out.  Isn't  It?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Hutchlngs.  "It's 
the  first  you  come  to;  the  only  one  In 
that  direction,  in  fact.  Rich  old  beg- 
gar, her  father.  Fine  big  stone  house, 
and  lots  of  trees  about— you  know  the 
sort  of  place." 

The  doctor  nodded  and  pulled  his 
moustache  thoughtfully.  "He's  one  of 
those  who  gave  up  their  arms  under 
Lord  Roberts's  proclamation  about  a 
year  ago.  Isn't  he?" 

"He  is,"  spoke  Hutchlngs,  disgust- 
edly. The  memory  of  the  Inevitable 
result  of  that  proclamation  Inspired 
most  officers  with  disgust. 

"And  he's  never  taken  up  arms  again 
since,  because  he's  too  rich;  he  has  too 
much  to  lose,  living  under  the  eye  of  a 
garrison  as  he  is?"  pursued  the  doctor 
evenly. 

"That's  Just  It,"  assented  Hutchlngs. 

Morgan  was  merely  leaning  back, 
finishing  his  smoke,  and  beaming  rag- 
gingly  upon  his  comrade. 

"But  his  son;  her  brother— well, 
we'll  put  It  that  he's  not  at  home,  ex- 
cept occasionally  at  midnight  perhaps, 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  with 
half-a-dozen  Kaffirs  on  the  look-out?" 
The  doctor's  air  was  very  casual  still 
as  he  talked. 

"Exactly!"  replied  Hutchlngs.  "But 
any  column  that  goes  out  that  way  al- 
ways hears  from  the  young  beggar 
and  the  gang  he's  got  in  the  kopples 
beyond  there.  We  ought  to  bum  the 
farm  and  sweep  off  all  there  is— horses, 


cattle,  father,  mother,  girl,  and  every 
bally  thing  there.  That  would  teach 
her  brother  what* s  war  and  whafs 
picnic." 

The  doctor  Ignored  that  problem  in 
ethics.  He  stuck  pertinaciously  to  the 
line  he  seemed  to  be  developing.  "And 
those  kopples  where  the  brother  has 
his  range— they  begin  a  mile  or  two  be- 
yond the. house,  don't  they?*' 

"They  do,"  spoke  Hutchlngs,  as  ag- 
grievedly  as  if  the  kopples  were  part 
of  Morgan's  cussedness. 

"And  you  say,"  continued  the  doctor, 
still  impertnrbably,  looking  across  at 
Morgan— "you  say  that  there's  one  part 
of  the  way  that  the  gun  telescope  can't 
look  into.  How  far  is  that  from  the 
house?" 

"Short  of  half  a  mile,"  answered 
Morgan  ofThand. 

"Sluit  in  it,  you  said?"  returned  the 
doctor.  "Gomes  down  out  of  those 
kopples  behind,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Morgan,  as  though 
the  point  were  not  new  to  him. 

"So,  if  there's  any  Boer  there  who 
fancies  the  girl  himself?"  put  in  the 
doctor  with  a  significant  pause. 

Morgan  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  with  the  air  of  one  who  knowa 
"Doctor,  you're  entirely  on  the  wrong 
leg  there.  She's  not  the  sort  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  bally  Boer.  She's 
one  of  these  girls  of  the  Boer  equiva- 
lent to  the  P.F.V.'s  in  America.  Here 
their  paters  have  plenty  of  money  and 
send  them  down  to  the  Gape  for  a 
swell  education— dashed  good  schools 
they  must  be,  too.  Then  they  come 
home  again  to  the  veldt,  and  there's 
no  correspondingly  educated  young 
man  to  match  them,  so  they've  got  to 
look  round  for  an  Englishman— and 
they  always  do  If 

"Well,"  returned  the  doctor  agreea- 
bly. "Well  suppose  the  girls  do  look 
for  an  Englishman.  Are  we  to  suppose 
also  that  these  young  Boers,  who 
haven't  been  sent  down  to  the  Gape  f6r 
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an  education,  are  any  more  effnsively 
fond  of  the  English  for  that?" 

'*Those  Johnnies!'*  returned  Morgan 
In  amused  contempt  ''Doctor,  those 
beggars  don't  count" 

••All  right  then.  It's  your  own  show," 
finished  the  doctor  with  his  slowest 
smile.  ••But  if  you'll  call  at  my  tent 
as  you  go,  my  sergeant  will  give  you 
a  first-aid  dressing." 

••If  you'd  said  he'd  pour  me  a 
beaker  of  •boy'  out  of  those  medical 
comforts  of  yours,  I'd  have  said 
•Thanks,  doctor,'"  retorted  Morgan, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  lazy  shrug 
of  his  whole  figure. 

And  in  this  manner  Morgan  took 
horse  and  gun  and  went  to  look  for-^ 
game. 

The  veldt  that  seemed  to  sweep  away 
so  flat  from  the  foot  of  the  koppie 
dominating  the  town  was  really  undu- 
lating; long  slow  iolds  sheeted  with 
grass.  Morgan  gave  no  thought  to  the 
safety  of  such  a  ride.  The  big  gun 
behind  had  such  long  range,  and  the 
Boers  had  left  the  place  quiet  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  that  the  thought  of 
that  danger  did  not  enter  his  mind,  in 
spite  of  the  doctor's  warning  on  the 
I>oint  But  another  warning  of  the  doc- 
tor's, a  parting  warning,  did  enter  his 
mind  and  keep  place  there. 

The  doctor  had  come  out  to  run  an 
eye,  an  Irishman's  eye,  oyer  the  horse 
that  Morgan  was  to  ride.  Hutchings 
was  not  there,  the  groom  was  gone,  and 
Morgan  in  the  saddle  had  waited  a 
moment  for  the  doctor's  opinion  of  the 
horse.  An  appreciatiye  nod  was  all 
the  doctor  had  to  give  to  the  horse. 
His  words  were  back  on  the  other  sub- 
Ject  still.  ••About  this  girl  with  the 
gray  eyes,"  he  had  begun,  with  that 
casual  way  of  his  own— ••suppose  you 
make  a  mistake?" 

••Oh,  but  I'm  making  no  mistake," 
Morgan  had  returned  contentedly.  ••! 
know  when  I'm  the  right  man." 

•That  is  just  the  thing  I'm  meaning," 


smiled  the  doctor  easily.  ••Suppose 
you're  so  inuch  the  right  man  that  you 
forget  and  make  the  mistake  that  bet- 
ter men  than  we  have  made  before 
to-day.  Suppose  you  do— what  will  al- 
ways haunt  you  afterwards?" 

The  smile  had  continued  in  the  doc- 
tor's face  as  he  looked  the  other  quiz- 
zically in  the  eye.  They  were  close 
friends,  with  that  doseness  which 
comes  in  war-time.  And  the  smile  had 
sharpened  in  Morgan's  face  as  he  re- 
turned the  look.  Yet  he  had  paused 
a  full  breath  before  answering.  ••Oh, 
she's  not  that  sort  of  a  girl  at  all,'* 
he  had  said. 

••Neither  is  any  other  girl  that  sort— 
if  the  man  is  not"  the  doctor  returned. 
••One's  never  afraid  of  the  girl;  it's  the 
man  one's  afraid  of.  But,  by-by;  good 
luck;  I  suppose  your  mother  will  be 
satisfied  so  long  as  the  girl's  not  that 
sort  of  girL  One  daughter-in-law  will 
be  as  good  as  another,  eh,  thinks 
she?" 

••I'm  hanged  if  she  does,"  Morgan  had 
returned  frankly,  almost  laughing  as 
he  thought  of  his  mother's  certain  and 
vigorous  horror  at  the  bare  notion  of 
a  Boer  daughter-in-law.  So  he  had 
ridden  away. 

But  it  had  not  come  to  anything  like 
daughters-in-law  yet  It  was  only  that 
this  thing  was  as  pleasant  to  the  one 
as  the  other  in  this  dreary  monotony  of 
the  war,  thought  he  as  he  rode.  He 
quite  failed  to  grasi>— as  so  many  of 
us  failed— that  this  which  was  monot- 
ony to  him  was  a  slow-drawn  horror 
of  tragedy  to  the  girl;  a  long,  long,  hoi> 
ror  of  agony;  as  it  must  have  been  to 
every  one  of  burgher  blood;  this  crawl- 
ing extinction  of  their  national  free- 
dom. With  such  a  tragedy— how 
many  of  us  have  ever  paused  to  realize 
its  true  awfuiness?— wearing  out  the 
deeps  of  her  heart  every  waldng  hour, 
this  which  was  so  pleasant  a  pastime 
to  him,  because  it  relieved  a  mere 
monotony,   might  well  be  proportion* 
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ately  sweeter  to  her  as  a  relief  to  what 
was  w>  much  a  real  heartbreak. 

So  Morgan  kept  his  way,  conning 
only  his  own  side  of  the  question, 
guessing  no  profounder  depths  for  her. 
His  smile  was  the  smile  of  a  man  quite 
certain  of  the  girl  he  was  going  to  see. 
Yet  it  was  not  wholly  complacent  He 
was  no  more  of  a  bounder  than  his 
neighbor,  and  as  little  a  saint  He  was 
Just  the  ordinary  average  man  riding 
to  meet  a  very  nice  girL  Only— he  was 
of  the  conquering  race,  she  of  the 
conquered.  It  was  In  that  one  circum- 
stance lay  all  the  particular  possibilities 
of  the  case.  But  he  nerer  thought  of 
it  that  way.  He  was  going  to  visit  the 
girl  with  the  soft  gray  eyes,  and  it  was 
nobody's  business  but  hers  and  his, 
thought  he  to  himself  as  he  passed  the 
sluit  and  topped  the  last  rise  that 
brought  him  within  close  range  of  the 
house  he  was  heading  for. 

The  house  was  a  well-masoned 
burgher  farmhouse  of  the  best  class— 
and  how  good  a  class  that  Is!— flanked 
by  well-tree*d  orchard  and  garden,  by 
shade  and  shelter  trees  of  gum  and 
wattle,  and  by  well-fenced  "lands" 
complete.  Very  fair  do  such  farm- 
steads show,  set  in  the  wide  sweep  of 
veldt  and  kopple;  poignantly  desolate 
did  they  show  when  war  had  blasted 
them  with  fire  and  axe.  At  that  mo- 
ment this  one,  in  its  untouched  aspect, 
showed  the  fairer  to  Morgan  because 
of  his  errand. 

Yet  the  girl  with  the  gray  eyes— when 
he  had  been  invited  to  dismount  and 
enter  by  the  father— seemed  in  no 
way  exceptional  for  beauty  as  she 
stepped  from  a  side  room  into  tlie  dim 
fore-chamber,  or  main  room,  to  greet 
him,  even  as  her  mother  greeted  him. 
She  had  that  suggestion  of  strong 
comeliness  of  limb  and  body  which  is 
common  in  the  upper-class  burgher 
families.  She  had  the  good  bust 
which  the  teapot  and  feeding-bottle 
promise  to  eliminate  elsewhere.     She 


had  that  gentle,  half  wondering,  sweet 
gravity  which  is  vanishing  before  the 
march  of  progress  and  intellect  in  more 
refined  countries.  Her  hair,  apart  from 
the  wealth  of  it  the  commoo  dower 
of  her  class,  was  only  a  dark  brown, 
unless  she  happened  to  come  into  the 
light  Then,  indeed,  it  shone  with 
sudden  threads  and  wefts  of  gold  that 
gave  its  piled-up  clouds  a  quidc  ^ory 
which  infallibly  caught  the  eye  of  any 
man  beholding  it  And  the  soft  gray 
eyes;  those  eyes  that  had  named  her? 
Well,  they  are  not  quite  absent  in  our 
own  land;  those  eyes  which  seem  so 
true  and  tender  wherever  we  find 
them. 

Although  the  Dowager  Mrs.  MOTgan, 
60  to  speak,  might  well  demand  of  her 
son  that  he  should  point  out  any  partic- 
ular Justification  for  the  possible  enor- 
mity of  bringing  a  Boer  girt  into  the 
family,  Morgan  Pater,  if  he  existed, 
might  have  Just  looked  at  the  girl's 
face  and  decided  that  Morgan  Se- 
cundus  was  in  luck— he  would  never 
need  inquire  into  the  preliminary  pro- 
cedure of  the  Divorce  Court 

Morgan  took  coffee  courteously,  as 
a  visitor  should.  It  was  the  mother 
who  called  for  it  and  the  Kafilr  girl 
who  brought  it  But  it  was  the  girl 
with  the  gray  eyes  who  softly  looked 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  quite  to 
his  taste,  and  it  was  to  her  he  looked 
his  answer  that  it  was  all  right  It 
ought  to  have  been:  it  was  out  of  his 
own  mess  stores. 

But  presently  it  was  the  mother  who 
was  looking  at  the  girl,  and  then  the 
girl  was  looking  at  him,  with  an  eye 
that  invited  him  to  step  outside  with 
her,  to  the  stoep  or  'verandah  which 
runs  in  front  of  all  decent  burgher 
houses.  And  the  whole  proceeding  was 
so  new  that  Morgan  rose  with  a  little 
feeling  of  wonder. 

Outside,  however,  the  girl  did  not 
halt  on  the  verandah,  but  led  the  way 
on  down  the  steps  to  the  shade  of  the 
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nearest  of  the  tall  blue-gum  trees  that 
ranked  right  and  left  before  the  house. 
Halting  there  she  faced  him,  or,  rather, 
her  eyeB  rose  no  higher  than  the  level 
of  his  breast,  as  she  began,  with  gen- 
tle abruptness,  "My  mother  wants  me 
to  ten  you  that  you  must  not  come  any 
more." 

"Oh!"  spoke  Morgan  instantly,  his 
quick  astonishment  edged  with  more 
than  a  little  resentment  and  blunt  re- 
fusaL  "And  what  Is  that  for?  I'm 
all  right,  am  I  not?^ 

"Yon  know  that— perfectly,"  an- 
swered she  softly;  "but  the  burghers 
have  begun  to  talk  about  It  They  say 
things  to  my  brother  and  my  cousins 
that— that  are  very  hard  for  them  to 
deny,  or  to  listen  to.  And— you  will  do 
me  the  one  favor  In  the  world  by  not 
coming  again,*' 

"Tou  mean  your  brother  and  cousins 
have  been  here  saying  that  they  won't 
have  you  talking  to  a  khaki,"  returned 
Morgan,  but  not  at  all  in  the  8ui>erior 
manner.  "I  know  that  your  father  and 
mother  didn't  object  before." 

"They  have  talked  It  over,"  replied 
she  steadily,  as  one  having  something 
to  say  which  must  be  said,  all  argu- 
ment Igrnored.  "It  Is  they  who  asked 
me  to  tell  you  not  to  come." 

"And  you;  what  do  you  say?"  de- 
manded he,  with  a  touch  of  quick 
masterfulness. 

"I  told  you  from  the  first  not  to 
come,"  answered  she,  very  quietly,  as 
one  who  had  thought  all  this  out  be- 
forehand. She  was  still  not  looking 
him  In  the  face.  He  had  noticed  all 
along  from  the  first  that  she  was  not 
looking  him  in  the  eyee  with  the 
grave,  open  softness  of  other  visits. 
And  her  mouth  seemed  under  restraint, 
too.  Her  lips  moved  stiffly  when  she 
spoke,  neither  were  they  at  rest  when 
she  was  listening  for  his  answers. 

"I  know,"  spoke  he,  grave  with  the 
flood  of  thoughts  his  noting  of  her 
face  let  loose  in  his  brain.    "But  you 


know  what  I*ve  always  said  to  that 
And  If  I  did  stop  away  now  you  know 
what  yoa'd  think  of  me."  His  tone 
was  very  earnest;  his  eye  waiting  to 
catch  hers. 

Her  lips  stiffened  and  then  opened 
again.  "I  should  be  glad  if  you  did," 
returned  she,  and  her  mouth  set  stiffer 
still,  her  arms  straight  down  by  her 
sides. 

He  could  see  all  that  this  was  costing 
her.  He  could  read  all  the  quivering 
of  her  heart  at  having  herself  to  cut 
him  out  of  it  Yet  he  held  his  own 
way. 

"Oh,  then,"  returned  he,  In  a  high, 
quick  voice.  "If  I  stay  away  you'll  be 
glad.  That  win  make  you  happy,  will 
it?"  He  was  forcing  her  to  a  con- 
fession, now  while  he  had  her  on  the 
rack.  Most  of  us  are  pitiless  to  have 
our  victories  acknowledged. 

She  knew  all  that  was  in  the  speech; 
all  that  it  was  so  cruelly  Intended  to 
do.  Yet  with  that  utter  nobleness  of 
a  true  woman  In  love,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate In  giving  him  that  answer  which 
he  would  not  plead  for,  but  would  tear 
out  savagely.  "Yes,"  said  she  steadily. 
"Yes,  I  should  be  happy— for  you 
would  be  safe";  and  Just  once  she  lifted 
her  eyes  and  looked  him  Into  the  life 
of  his  own;  one  flash,  full  as  a  sum- 
mer midnight's  lightning;  all  un- 
ashamed love,  laying  her  heart  at  his 
feet  in  this  last  Interview  for  him  to 
tread  on  If  he  would— showing  him  all, 
everything,  in  that  glance  before  her 
flickering  eyes  fell  again. 

The  glance  lifted  the  heart  out  of  his 
breast,  swept  It  beyond  aU  his  grasp 
for  a  breath.  A  ringing  note  that  he 
could  not  control  came  Into  his  voice 
as  he  answered,  exultlngly,  "And  what 
if  I  refuse  to  stay  away?" 

She  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  him 
again.  If  anything  she  dropped  them 
lower.  But  she  moved  the  least  shade 
in  the  world  nearer  and  spoke,  clearly, 
in  spite  of  the  little  tremor  that  ran 
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In  her  voice,  "But  you  will.  I  know 
that  When  you  come  to  think  it  over 
you  will  think  of  me— and  you  will  stay 
away." 

"WiU  I?  By  GodI  will  W  Etis 
blood  was  singing  in  his  head,  and  the 
words  spoke  themselves  in  spite  of 
him.     '*I  shall  think  of  you:  I  shall 

do  that  indeed.    And  then  how" he 

checke4  and  filled  his  lungs  with  a 
bursting  breath  to  restrain  himself,  but 
tt  was  no  use:  it  was  too  late;  he  had 
gone  too  far;  out  it  would  come,  and 
out  it  came,  with  a  headlong  gladness 
that  seemed  the  soul  of  himself  rush- 
ing out  to  her,  leaving  him,  ignoring 
him.  ''And  how  if  I  think  of  you  and 
then  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  stay 
away?"  And  with  the  words  as  he 
spoke  them  he  took  the  full  stride 
nearer  and  stood  over  her,  for  he  was 
the  six-foot  and  she  a  handbreadth 
shorter. 

A  little  shiver  of  sheer  happiness 
ran  through  her.  Her  eyelashes  closed 
tightly  again  and  again.  Yet  brave; 
brave  and  true  yet;  she  lifted  her  face 
and  looked  up  at  him  again.  ''But," 
spoke  she,  her  voice  husky  from  a 
heart  too  full— "but  then  you  will  re- 
member that  if  you  were  killed"— he 
felt  her  shrink— "it  would  be  by  my 
own  brother.  Your  blood  would  be"— ^ 
she  paused  long;  she  could  not  say  the 
rest  of  that  She  began  again.  "And 
then,  indeed,  you  will  stay  away." 

His  breath  came  with  a  catch  of 
quick  amaze.  That  point  was  utterly 
new  to  him.  "Gad!  I  had  never 
thought  of  that,"  said  he,  all  aback. 

*'You  see,  it  is  their  honor  that  is  at 
stake;  so  my  brother  and  my  cousins 
think,"  said  she,  so  gently  that  his 
heart  heard  rather  than  his  ears. 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  he,  humbled  to 
the  heart  of  his  victory  by  the  glory 
of  her  woman's  sacrifice:  overwhelmed 
by  the  austere  truth  of  the  part  she 
had  chosen.    ''Yes.    I  will." 

So   complete   and   sudden   was   her 


victory  that  he  was  half  way  to  hli 
horse,  to  obey  and  be  gone,  before  a 
second  thought  struck  him.  He  turned 
back  with  the  same  quick  stride. 
"Give  me  a  fiower:  give  me  a  rose; 
give  me  something  of  yourself  to  take 
away,  something  to  stay  away  with 
me,  as  a  token."  He  could  no  longv 
command:  he  pleaded  vehemently. 

But  as  he  looked  he  caught  the  utter 
lack  of  color  in  her  face,  with  the 
desperate  struggle  of  lids  and  lips  to 
control  themselves.  And  at  the  real- 
ization of  that  he  paused.  "Lief«^ — 
the  word  came  out  solenmly— a  Taal 
word  he  had  picked  up  in  camp  in  fun. 
It  means  "Beloved,"  and  its  fullest 
meaning  was  in  his  tone  as  he  tittered 
it  Word  and  tone  were  all  her  heart 
could  have  dreamed  on. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  The  tears  be- 
gan to  force  a  way  out  under  the  long- 
lashed  lids.  Her  shaking  fingers  has- 
tily loosed  the  rose  from  her  breast  and 
gave  it  to  him,  even  while  her  feet  had 
begun  their  fiight  from  the  spot  But 
as  she  gained  the  door  she  turned, 
pausing  for  an  instant  with  a  little  ges- 
ture that  tried  to  tell  him  all  that  a 
man  can  know  in  the  manliest  moment 
of  his  life. 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  he  took  horse 
for  camp  again. 

The  doctor  was  alone  in  the  mess  hut 
when  Morgan  entered  it  He  was, 
moreover,  smoking,  and  not  looking  at 
all  at  Morgan.  But  the  latter  q;K>ke. 
"Doctor,"  said  he,  in  a  good,  full  voice, 
"you  needn't  worry  any  more  about  the 
girl  with  the  soft  gray  eyes.  I'll  make 
no  mistake  there." 

"Quite  so,"  returned  the  doctor,  not 
quite  so  casually  as  he  spoke  at  times. 
"I  saw  her  once— when  I  brought  in 
that  scout  who'd  been  wounded.  Have 
a  drink  of  your  own  whisky.  Scoff  will 
be  up  in  a  minute." 

Hutchings  made  no  Jokes  about  the 
game  which  had  not  made  its  appear- 
ance that  meal,  neither  did  he  allude 
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te  it  in  any  of  the  next  few  days— 
those  new  dajs  to  Morgan.  The  arri- 
val of  the  mail  from  heme  seemed  only 
to  confirm  the  newness  of  those  days, 
for  that  event  no  longer  took  first  place 
in  his  mind.  Home—meaning  his 
natlTe  place,  his  x>eople,  and  friends— 
now  took  Its  proper  place  as  the  thing 
which  abntted  on  his  life  Instead  of 
enclosing  it  It  had  become  the  next 
estate  to*  his  own  instead  of  the  one 
he  walked  in.  In  fine,  he  fonnd  he  had 
new  a  home  of  his  own;  a  man's  home; 
the  heart  of  the  woman  he  loves.  It  is 
assuredly  not  roof  and  walls  that  make 
heme  to  the  man  whose  calling,  like 
the  soldiei's,  moves  him  from  place  to 
place  as  the  years  pile  on  his  head. 
Morgan  had  begun  to  picture  to  him- 
self what  life  would  be  with  the  girl 
^th  the  soft  gray  eyes  as  the  core  of  it. 

Then  came  the  day  when  it  suddenly 
struck  him  to  picture  what  life  would 
be  like  without  the  girl  with  the  gray 
eyes.  It  was  after  luncheon  again, 
when  they  were  sitting  smoking,  and 
the  thought  no  sooner  went  through 
him  than  the  doctor  spoke  a  little 
sharply.  "What's  that  white  for, 
young  man?    Sickening  for  hospital?" 

Morgan  smiled,  though  the  gray  was 
not  yet  all  imssed  from  his  face.  "I'm 
sickening  for  something  a  deal  more 
needful;  and,  doctor,  I'm  going  to  an- 
other doctor  for  it— a  doctor  outside 
our  lines." 

"Ah,"  spoke  the  doctor,  drawing  and 
dwelling  on  the  sound,  "well,  and  I 
think  you're  lucky!" 

"Thanks,"  said  Morgan. 

Hutchings  stirred,  stared,  and  then, 
with  one  gesture,  indicated  that  he 
must  now  let  his  comrade  come  a 
purler  in  his  own  way. 

Morgan  rose  to  go  at  once,  and  the 
doctor  spoke  up  In  rather  an  insisting 
tone.  "Hadn't  you  better  call  it  a 
reconnaissance  and  take  a  gang  out 
with  you?  The  commandant  can  look 
on  it  as  exercise  for  men  and  horses." 


««i 


'Have  you  been  down  the  horse  lines 
this  morning?"  returned  Morgan, 
quizzically. 

"Ah,  that's  it,  is  it?  Blue-tongue,  I 
suppose,"  acquiesced  the  doctor. 

Morgan  nodded.  "Any  reconnaissance 
would  have  to  be  done  on  ammunition 
boots." 

As  he  threw  leg  over  saddle  he  found 
the  doctor  had  followed  and  was  at 
his  knee,  si>eaking.  "Is  it  wise  to  go 
out  agaim  alone  now  you  have— in 
the  new  circumstances?"  corrected 
he. 

"No,"  admitted  Morgan.  "It's  a  deal 
more  unwise  than  you  can  guess,  too. 
It's  risking  something  thaf  s  a  deal 
more  consequence  than  my  death. 
You'll  see  that  I  won't  do  it  again  after 
to-day.  It's  all  my  own  fault  I  took 
oath  to  her  the  other  day  that  I 
wouldn't  come  again,  but,  like  an  utter 
ass,  I  forgot  to  get  a  certain  promise 
from  her  in  return.  I'nkjust  going  for 
that    Then  I'll  be  good." 

"Don't  you  think  you  might  take  the 
promise  for  granted,  in  the  circum- 
stances?" suggested  the  doctor,  smooth- 
ly. 

"I'm  not  hit  that  way,  doctor.  Ifs 
gone  a  lot  deeper  than  that  I  can't 
take  anything  for  granted;  but  you'll 
see  how  good  I'll  be  after  this.  So 
long,  then."    So  he  rode  away. 

He  had  brought  rifle  and  bandolier. 
His  life  had  suddenly  become  precious 
because  he  had  found  a  use  for  it,  and 
because  it  was  precious  to  her.  All  the 
way  as  he  went  he  kept  his  eyes  rov- 
ing, and  he  cast  about  for  a  good  view 
of  the  sluit  before  riding  down  into  the 
dip  of  it  It  was  clear;  eversrthlng  was 
clear,  and  presently  he  was  drawing 
rein  under  the  great  gum-trees. 

This  time  the  faces  of  the  father  and 
mother  showed  only  politeness  and  no 
warmth  of  welcome.  The  girl  herself 
did  not  appear  at  the  moment  of  his 
entering.  The  mother,  however,  called 
for  coffee.    "Thanks;  but  never  mind 
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that,"  spoke  Morgan  at  once.  "I 
haven't  come  to  stay  long  enough  for 
that,  I've  only  Jcist  come  to  speak  to 
your  daughter  for  one  moment,  and 
then  I'U  go  l>ack.    Ahr* 

The  "Ah!"  was  to  greet  her  appear- 
ance as  she  stepped  quietly  into  the 
room.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  listen- 
ing and  debating  whether  she  would 
see  him,  and  then,  because  of  his  ex- 
planation, had  decided  to  come  out 
Her  eyes  met  his  for  the  briefest 
glance  in  the  world,  and  if  there  was 
love  in  them  there  was  a  great  dread 
in  them,  too.  Morgan  did  not  wait  to 
be  chidden.  *'May  I  speak  to  you  for 
just  a  minute— as  last  time?"  pleaded 
he,  with  grave  eagerness. 

Her  slow,  gentle  gesture  of  assent 
was  part  of  her  whole  movement  as, 
without  a  word,  she  walked  to  the  door 
to  acquiesce.  Evidently  her  parents 
understood  the  situation,  and  left  the 
matter  in  her  own  hands,  and  evidently 
she  took  their  permission  for  granted. 

Morgan  held  the  door  for  her,  and 
then  followed.  Not  till  she  had  reached 
the  same  spot  as  before,  under  the 
great  eucalyptus  did  she  pause:  and  not 
till  then  did  he  speak.  "I  know  it 
seems  like  not  playing  the  game,"  be- 
gan he,  with  earnest  haste;  "but  there 
was  one  thing  I  forgot  last  time.  It's 
something  I  can't  do  without,  some- 
thing I  must  have.    It's  your  promise." 

"My  promise?"  repeated  she,  with  a 
catch  in  the  breath,  but  with  no  echo 
of  surprise. 

She  knew.  He  saw  she  knew;  but 
he  saw  her  face  go  white  with  the  ten- 
sion of  the  crisis  of  her  life.  He  saw 
that  she  was  hesitating  to  have  her 
fortune  put  to  the  touch;  and  he  no 
longer  found  any  pleasure  in  forcing 
her  to  confess.  Instead,  he  felt  the 
emotion  of  it  for  her,  and  hastened  to 
supply  the  words.  "You  know  what 
promise  I  want  There  is  only  one. 
You  love  me;  that  I  know.  And  I 
love  you;  that  you  know.    But  I  want 


your  promise,  too,  that  you'll  be  my 
wife.  I'll  be  good  then.  Only  I  can't 
stay  away  without  it" 

"Oh!"  she  said;  'k>h!"  and  a  sudden 
gush  of  happy  tears,  bright  as  dewdrops 
from  a  shaken  branch,  rushed  out  from 
under  her  closing  eyelids  and  leaped 
off  her  soft  cheeks,  that  curved  in  a 
quick,  happy  smile.  But  her  bands 
went  out  a  little.  Just  a  little  way  to- 
wards him,  ai»  if  they  would  catch  bold 
of  his,  but  that  they  wore  half  afraid. 

He  saw  those  hands,  and  his  long 
arms  went  round  her  instantly,  all  his 
blood  in  his  clasp.  "Liefste,  Uefster* 
cried  he,  half  fiercely,  wiioUy  earnestly. 
"But  let  me  have  the  words,  too.  Say 
you  promise  to  be  my  wife."^ 

She  looked  up  at  him.  She  could  not 
hold  the  look  steadfastly  into  his  eyes,, 
but  as  often  as  it  fell  she  lifted  it  again. 
"Are  you  sure?"  she  said,  at  last  "I 
don't  want  you  to  do  anything  like  that 
unless  you  are  quite,  very,  very  sure. 
I  know  you  love  me;  I  know  that,  and 
that  Justifies  me.  And  you  know  that  I 
can  never— can  never  love  any  other 
man  but  you,  the  first  and  the  last. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  marry  me,  dear,, 
dear  love.  I  can  be  true  without  that 
—you  know  that  I  can't  help  being 
true.  But  you  are  a  British  officer^ 
and  I  am  only  a  burgher  girL  I  know 
what  your  people  think  of  us,  and  what 
they  would  say  to  you." 

"I'm  a  man  and  you  are  a  woman,'^ 
was  all  he  said.  "Promise,  promise, 
liefste!    Speak  the  words." 

"Oh!"  and  she  laughed  again,  soft 
and  low.  As  soft  and  sweet  as  were 
her  eyes  so  was  her  laugh  then.  "I 
do  promise.  I  promise  to  be  your 
wife,"  and  she  met  his  kiss  half  way 
with  a  kiss  as  warm  as  his  own. 

Then  straightway  he,  master  now  be- 
cause this  woman  was  his  possession, 
she  having  softly  stepped  into  his  soul 
to  be  the  centre  of  his  life  henceforth— 
straightway  he  began  to  give  orders, 
and  she,  feeling  an  added  glory  in  sub^ 
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mittlng  as  his  slave,  studied  at  once  to 
obey.  '*Ton  must  pack  up  and  come 
into  the  town  to-morrow,  sweetheart," 
commanded  he.  "There  I'll  get  you  a 
permit  to  go  down  to  Cai)e  Town,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war,  and  all  these 
feyers  and  things.  Tou  must  come. 
All  this  misery  and  this  had  food— ^and 
not  half  enough  of  that— It's  killing 
you.'* 

"Must  I?"  asked  she,  not  in  denial, 
but  all  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  haying 
him  reiterate  his  orders,  taking  her 
win  out  of  her  own  hands  and  glying 
her  only  his  own. 

*Tou  must,  Uefste.  When  I  started 
this  afternoon  I  thought  that  if  I  once 
got  your  promise  that  was  all  I  wanted. 
But  now  I  find  that  was  only  the 
beginning  of  things.  I  can't  stand  It 
now  so  long  as  you're  anywhere  near 
this  horrible  war.  You're  me,  now— 
all  there  is  of  me  that's  worth  any- 
thing. And  I  must  get  you  away  to 
a  safe  place.    You  must  come." 

She  made  a  moyement  to  nestle 
closer  in  his  arms.  '*But  my  father  and 
mother  refuse  to  leaye  the  farm,"  she 
answered. 

''Yes;  but  you  haye  friends  near  Cape 
Town— I  remember  you  telling  me  that 
So  you'll  come?  Say  'Yes,'  sweet- 
heart." He  grew  more  grimly  anxious 
with  eyery  moment,  as  his  kisses  con- 
tinued to  meet  hers  in  each  pause  of 
speech  and  answer. 

*'I  promise,"  consented  she,  her  wet 
eyes  swimming  in  smiles.  "My  mother 
has  been  urging  me  to  go  eyer  since 
the  war  began." 

'*So  you'll  come  in  to-morrow.  Whom 
shall  I  teU  to  get  a  room  ready  for 
you?  You  haye  a  cousin  inside  the 
town  there,  hayen't  you?" 

**Yes;  but  you  needn't  warn  her. 
Shell  be  glad  to  haye  me  as  soon  as 
she  sees  me." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  pause  of 
manner,  her  eyes  debating,  her  hands 
and  arms  lifting  a  little. 


He  understood.  "Put  your  arms 
round  my  neck,  Uefste,"  pleaded  he, 
making  a  fayor  to  him  of  what  she 
could  not  help  longing  to  do. 

"Oh,  how  you  understand  me!"  cried 
she,  lifting  her  arms  to  where  she  had 
been  hungering  to  place  them.  To  be 
understood— that  Is  the  heayen  of 
every  woman  In  love. 

"And  now  we'U  go  in  till  I  teU  your 
mother  and  father.  Then  I'll  get 
away  and  be  good,"  ended  Morgan. 

She  put  him  back,  with  a  special 
caress.  "But  please  leave  them  to  me. 
It  will  be  all  right.  I  can  promise  you 
that  Still,  they  are  burgher,  and  you 
are  a  khaki.  They  will  take  it  better 
from  me." 

He  assented  at  once.  "Very  good, 
sweetheart;  but  I  want  Just  another 
token;  not  a  flower  this  time,  but  some- 
thing nearer— something  of  you.  Your 
hair  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful.  Give 
me  one  lock  of  it  to  be  with  me  till  you 
come  in  to-morrow." 

It  was  manna  to  hear  him  say  it  It 
was  glory  to  loosen  her  hair,  and  let 
it  fall  to  her  waist  like  a  shower  of 
splendor  in  the  sunlight  and  to  let 
him  choose  the  lock  for  himself.  He 
took  out  the  folding  pair  of  scissors, 
which  so  many  officers  carried  to  help 
in  dressing  any  wounded  man,  and 
llngeringly  he  cut  off  the  tress  he  had 
singled  out 

Slowly  he  coUed  it,  and  smilingly  she 
watched  him  unbutton  his  tunic  and 
slip  the  coll  inside  his  shirt  till  it  was 
over  his  heart  "Now  please  pin  it  fast 
Just  there,"  pleaded  he.  He  was  giving 
her  her  full  dues  of  courting. 

Shyly  she  pinned  it  fast,  her  eyes 
glowing  with  the  wonder  and  the  hap- 
piness of  it  alL  Shyly  obedient  to  his 
triumphant  command  she  called  him 
her  promised  husband  at  parting. 

So  at  last  he  swung  up  into  the  sad- 
dle and  turned  for  camp. 

It  was  his  horse  which  reached  the 
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outposts,  galloping  headlong,  bullet-cnt 
In  three  different  places,  and  with 
l>lood  on  its  saddle  and  withers.  It 
was  too  late  to  send  out  men  that 
night,  and  the  commandant  refused  to 
let  the  doctor  go  out  alone  under  the 
red  cross. 

They  found  the  "body,  next  morning, 
on  the  edge  of  the  road,  just  where 
he  would  disappear  from  sight  of  the 
house  in  dipping  down  into  the  sluit 
He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and 
had  two  other  wounds  in  the  body,  but 
none  in  the  head  to  disfigure  his  face. 
Yet  on  his  face  was  a  woman's  hand- 
kerchief, with  initials,  and  his  hands 
were  crossed  on  his  breast,  his  limbs 
straightened.  There  was  no  lock  of 
hair  on  his  breast,  however;  the  doctor 
found  that  an  hour  afterwards,  all 
bloodstained  still,  twisted  tightly  in  the 
girl's  hand,  for  she  was  lying  on  her 
bed  in  a  state  between  collapse  and 
•crazed  brain  when  they  came  to  burn 
the  house  and  sweep  off  everything. 
•She  seemed  to  recognize  the  doctor  as 
a  friend.  "I  heard  the  shots,"  she 
muttered,  in  a  monotone.  "I  heard  the 
shots,  and  I  ran,  but  he  was  dead,  and 
they  were  going." 

The  doctor  put  her  into  the  wagonette 
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himself,  and  saw  to  it  that  most  of 
her  clothing  was  saved  and  brought  in 
with  her.  In  time  he  pulled  her 
through  to  a  sort  of  melancholy  state 
of  joyless  health  before  he  was  ordered 
to  a  field  hospital  further  on.  When 
he  went  he  gave  her  the  handkerchief 
she  had  laid  on  her  lover*s  face  before 
her  father  dragged  her  from  the  body, 
and  every  night  after  that  she  covered 
her  own  face  with  it  when  she  lay 
down  to  sleep.  She  never  troubled  to 
contradict  the  accusation  which  went 
from  tongue  to  tongue  that  she  had 
trapped  Morgan  to  his  death;  and  she 
remained  in  the  town  where  she  could 
see  his  grave  every  day. 

Later,  when  the  brother  was  cap- 
tured, he  could  only  be  sent  to  Ceylon. 
To  ambush  the  enemy  is  perfectly  good 
tactics  in  war.  He  had  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  The 
murder  of  his  sister's  heart  was  not  a 
thing  that  could  come  under  either  law, 
martial  or  civil;  and  she  thanked  me 
most  earnestly  because  I  had  not  shot 
him  out  of  hand  at  the  moment  of  cap- 
ture, as  so  many  had  vowed  to  do. 
It  was  I  who  captured  him  and  his 
men. 

A.  0.  Fau^Jkon. 


HARA-KIRI:    ITS    REAL    SIGNIFICANCE. 


Hara-kiri}  The  word  has  been  before 
41S,  of  late,  at  every  turn.  In  translat- 
ing it  the  Bhiglish  equivalent  is  often 
given  as  "disembowelling"— a  ghastly 
term,  and,  moreover,  inappropriate. 
'*Happy  despatch"  was  formerly  the 
phrase  employed;  it  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  far  better  term,  though  how  that 
expression  originated  no  one  seems  to 
know.  The  matter  itself,  to  the  West- 
em  notion,  is  already  not  an  agreeable 
one  to  talk  about,  but  the  recent  trans- 
latlcm  of  the  term  makes  it  worse.    It 


may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  for 
the  reader  if  I  try  to  explain,  though 
with  some  diffidence  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  the  act,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  in  some  degree  to  account  for 
the  sensitiveness  displayed  by  my  own 
country-people  at  the  misapprehensions 
produced  by  a  wrong  translation. 

Literally,  of  course,  hwra-lsM  is 
'*belly-cutting,"  and  this  is  the  expres- 
sion in  common  use»  but  toppuJpM,  or 
more  usually  %eppviku^  is  the  word  em- 
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ployed  by  persons  of  refinement,  the 
actual  meaning,  however,  being  the 
same  as  hara-kiri,  Seppuku  and  kap- 
puku  are  expressions  coined  from  Chi- 
nese. There  are  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon 
terms  in  use  In  Great  Britain  which 
people  of  taste  often  prefer  to  replace 
—at  afternoon  tea,  for  example— by 
something,  perhaps  equally  forcible,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin.  The  Instance  is 
similar. 

Beppuku  was,  in  the  feudal  period,  an 
bononible  mode  of  committing  suicide. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  Japanese  of  an- 
cient days,  and  was  a  custom  which 
grew  with  the  age  of  chivalry.  With 
us,  in  the  Far  Bast,  to  hang  oneself  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  cowardly  of 
all  methods  of  self-destruction,  and 
drowning  oneself  or  taking  poison  was 
deemed  to  be  no  better.  Even  to  shoot 
himself  was,  in  a  Bamurai^  regarded  as 
a  base  and  ignoble  way  of  shuffling  off 
this  mortal  coil;  it  was  vulgarly  spoken 
of  as  tepp<hhara,  [h  Is  changed  Into  b 
for  euphony],  an  abbreviation  of  teppo- 
hara-kiri^  in  other  words  hara-kiri  by 
means  of  a  gun,  though  in  reality  the 
throat,  and  not  the  hara,  was  the  usual 
spot  assailed  In  this  case. 

There  was  never  an  instance,  so  far 
as  can  be  traced,  of  Beppuku  by  a 
female,  and  the  honorable  equivalent 
thereof  for  a  Bamurai  lady  was  death 
by  a  stab  in  the  throat  from  her  own 
dirk,  a  weapon  she  generally  carried  in 
her  girdle  to  be  used  in  time  of  need. 
Where  a  Roman  dame  would  in  an- 
cient times  have  plunged  her  dagger 
Into  her  own  heart,  a  Japanese  heroine 
preferred  to  thrust  the  weapon  into 
her  neck,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
either  male  or  female  in  Japan  ending 
existence  in  the  fashion  that  Is  so 
often  depicted  in  Western  novels,  and 
less  frequently,  perhaps,  in  real  life. 

Beppuku  was  not  only  a  mode  of 
self-despatch,  but  was  prescribed  as  a 
form  of  capital  punishment  for  all  of 
Bamurai   rank.     Beheading,   and   still 


more  hanging,  were  forms  of  execution 
that  might  not  be  employed  In  cases  of 
offenders  of  the  military  classes,  whose 
position,  even  to  the  last  of  their  exist- 
ence, merited  respect;  and  when,  in 
very  extreme  cases,  the  crime  of  which 
a  Bamurai  had  been  convicted  was 
heinous  enough  to  deserve  exemplary 
punishment  by  condemnation  to  an 
ignominious  death,  the  culprit  was  first 
stripped  of  his  rank  and  privileges  as 
one  of  the  Bamurai  class.  No  Bamurai 
was  ever  to  be  beheaded;  still  less  to 
be  hanged. 

Naturally  under  such  conditions  the 
act  of  Beppuku  came  to  be  Invested  with 
much  formality,  and  cases  In  which  the 
most  elaborate  etiquette  had  to  be 
strictly  observed  were  those  when  a 
dalmio,  i.e,  a  feudal  baron,  or  Bamurai 
of  particularly  high  standing,  was 
called  upon  by  the  proper  authorities 
to  despatch  himself  In  this  way  in  ex- 
piation of  some  political  offence.  A 
special  commissioner  was  then  sent 
from  the  proper  quarters  to  witness  the 
due  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  a 
kai^haku-nin  was  chosen  to  assist  the 
principal  in  ridding  himself  of  the  bur- 
den of  life.  This  person  was  selected 
by  the  condemned  from  the  circle  of 
his  own  immediate  relatives,  friends,  or 
retainers,  and  the  kai-s?Mku-nin*8  office 
was  an  honorable  one,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  thereby  privileged  to  render  a  last 
service  to  his  comrade  or  chief. 

There  was  always  a  special  apart- 
ment or  pavilion  prepared  in  which  the 
ceremony  had  to  take  place;  a  partic- 
ular dress,  designed  for  use  only  on 
these  melancholy  occasions,  had  to  be 
worn;  and  the  dagger,  or  short  sword, 
was  invariably  placed  before  the  seat 
of  the  condemned  on  a  clean  white 
tray,  raised  on  legs,  termed  sam6o, 
which  in  the  ordinary  way  is  a  kind  of 
wooden  stand  used  for  keeping  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods,  or  for  some 
similar  solemn  purpose.  The  actual 
cutting  open  of  the  body  was  not  es- 
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sentlal,  a  trilllzig  Incision  In  a  horizon- 
tal line  6  or  7  inches,  or  rarely  in  two 
lines  crossing  each  other— the  more 
superficial  the  better,  as  proof  of  a 
light  and  ekUfal  touch— being  ordina- 
rily made,  followed  by  a  deep  cut  in  the 
throat  As  a  rule,  however,  imme- 
diately after  making  the  incision  in  the 
abdomen  the  condemned  made  a  slight 
movement  of  his  disengaged  left  hand, 
and  stretched  his  neck  forward,  as 
signs  to  the  ibai-«AaiSctf-n<fi  to  do  his 
ofilee;  perceiving  which,  the  latter,  who 
stood  by  with  his  sword  ready  poised, 
instantly  struck  off  his  principal's  head. 
In  Japan  there  is  no  need  to  epeak 
directly  of  either  liororkiri  or  aeppukUf 
as  the  euphemism  "ku-sun-go-bu*'  is 
often  employed— literally  nine  inches 
and  a  half,  which  was  the  proper 
length  of  the  dagger  to  be  used  on 
these  occasions.  The  weapon  was  al- 
ways wrapped  in  some  sheets  of  pure 
white  paper,  only  the  extreme  point  be- 
ing exposed,  and  it  was  correct  to  hold 
it,  when  making  an  incision,  in  the 
right  hand,  not  by  the  handle,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  paper-wrapped 
blade.  How  to  sit,  how  to  bow  to  the 
spectators  when  about  to  commence 
the  awful  task,  how  to  unfold  reverent- 
ly the  part  of  the  clothing  which  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  how  to 
wrap  up  the  dagger,  and  how  to  make 
the  requisite  signal  to  the  kaishahu^in, 
were  all  matters  on  which  the  utmost 
nicety  was  enjoined,  and  were  part  of 
the  instruction  which  every  samurai 
was  obliged  to  receive  from  the 
master  of  military  ceremonies.  Hara- 
kiri,  indeed,  was  to  the  samurai  a  mat- 
ter involving  an  i^>palling  amount  of 
ceremony.  The  end  of  the  world- 
famed  "Forty-eight  Ro-nins"  was 
reached  by  seppuku  in  the  same  way; 
each  died  by  his  own  hand.  They  were 
given  in  charge  of  three  daimios,  in 
three  separate  groups,  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  each  group  killed  them- 
selves simultaneously  at  an  appointed 


hour,  but  each  individual  one  after  an- 
other, in  specially  erected  pavilions 
provided  in  the  gardens  of  the  Yedo 
residences  of  the  three  barons.  The 
tale  so  often  retailed  in  popular  story- 
books, that  they  all  committed  stppuku 
around  the  tomb  of  their  avenged  lord, 
is  fictitious,  though  it  is  true  that  they 
all  were  buried  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of 
seppuku  was  that  which  occurred  at 
Sakai,  near  Osaka,  Just  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  rtgime  in 
Japan,  when  a  number  of  young 
samurai^  some  twenty  in  all,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  who  had  attacked  the 
French,  were  ordered  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment  to  expiate  their  crime  in  this 
fl^8hion,  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
Minister,  whose  rage  it  was  necessary 
to  appease.  He  begged  that  the  car- 
nage might  stop  when  eleven  had  thus 
closed  their  careers. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  thl«  form 
of  punishment  has  totally  disappeared 
from  our  laws,  as  the  abandonment  of 
the  distinctive  privileges  of  sammrai^ 
and  the  assimilation  of  all  classes  of 
the  Emperor's  subjects  in  regard  to 
civil  rights  and  punishments,  were  de- 
creed. But  the  iHractice  did  not  wholly 
cease  for  some  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion in  1867,  and  I  well  remember  that 
there  was  a  case  in  1871,  when  a  noble- 
man who  was  indicted  for  high  treason 
was  sentenced  to  i^/<l^— literally  self- 
ending— ^hich  was  the  same  thing  as 
seppuku. 

When  seppuku  was  purely  a  volun- 
tary act  the  formalities  were  neces- 
sarily much  curtailed,  and  very  often 
the  person  who  thus  conceived  himself 
condemned  by  fate's  decree  retired  to 
some  secluded  spot,  and  there  slew 
himself  in  orthodox  fashion,  without 
making  known  his  intention  before- 
hand, and  merely  announcing  his  rea- 
sons by  letters  which  he  left  by  his 
side  for  all  to  read.  The  principle, 
however,  was  always  the  same,  and  it 
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"Wtts  tlie  tfoftmrai'tf  main  endeavor  at  the 
iast  to  observe  due  decorum  and  to 
•conform  to  the  rules  in  every  way  that 
was  iKMsible. 

There  were  numerous  Instances  in 
which  men  of  truly  noble  soul  chose 
this  manner  of  death.  Watanab^ 
Kwazan  was  one  of  them.  He  was 
councillor  to  a  email  daimio,  a  genuine 
patriot,  and  a  pioneer  advocate  of  the 
•opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse. 
As  a  painter,  though  an  amateur  only, 
iie  stood  very  high.  In  1860,  seeing 
that  through  his  views  on  the  subject 
•of  Western  civilization  his  feudal  chief- 
tain was  bound  to  be  implicated,  and 
.that  his  own  self-extermination  would 
be  requisite  if  his  lord  was  to  be  pre- 
•served  ttom  the  stigma  which  then  at- 
tached to  any  predilection  for  Occid^i- 
tal  methods,  Watanabd  hesitated  not 
to  commit  BeppukUf  and  thereby  saved 
his  master  from  any  such  imputations. 

Takano  Ghoyei,  a  sympathizer  and 
active  co-operator  with  Watanab^  be- 
ing a  well-known  physician  and  Dutch 
-scholar,  and  Koseki  Sanyei,  who  was 
4il8o  a  Dutch  scholar  and  assisted 
Watanabd  by  translating  Dutch  books 
for  him,  both  died  by  Beppuku  for  the 
same  cause. 

Kuruhara  Riozo,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Marquis  Kldo  who  succeeded  to 
the  heritage  of  the  house  of  Kido  after 
the  death  of  his  renowned  uncle  on  the 
maternal  side,  and  received  the  honor 
•of  a  marquisate  in  memory  of  his  rela- 
tive's splendid  services  to  the  nation, 
was  another  instance.  Kuruhara  was 
3,  brave  Bamurai,  When  Nagai  Uta,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  of  Ghosiu  province, 
4ibout  1862,  advocated  tke  definite  open- 
ing of  the  country,  Kuruhara  sided 
with  him.  Circumstances  compelled 
liim  to  show  that  he  had  not  adopted 
that  view  from  any  base  motive,  and 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  attitude  he 
<H>mmitted  Bcppuku.  When  he  was  sta- 
tioned with  the  garrison  of  Uraga,  the 
guarding  of  wldch  place  was  entrusted 


to  the  Prince  of  Ghosiu  at  the  time 
of  the  American  advent  to  the  Far 
East,  the  present  Marquis  Ito,  then  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  his  subordinate, 
and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he 
was  despatched  to  Nagasaki  at  the 
hea4  of  a  group  of  young  Bomurai  of 
Ghosiu  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Dutch  system  of  artillery,  young  Ito 
was  one  of  them.  Ito  was  in  those 
days  a  special  favorite  of  Kuruhara, 
and  knew  him  welL  Ito  was  almost 
the  first  person  to  rush  into  the  room 
when  Kuruhara  died.  I  have  often 
heard  the  marquis  talking  with  admira- 
tion of  Kuruhara,  saying  what  a  fine 
chivalrous  character  he  possessed,  and 
how  nobly  and  with  what  studied  ob- 
servance of  formality  he  died.  To 
preserve  a  perfect  self-possession  at 
any  dread  hour  is  the  essence  of  the 
Bamurai  doctrine.  By  the  bye,  Nagai, 
Just  mentioned  above,  was  himself  one 
of  those  who  committed  Beppuku.  He 
died  thereby  at  the  command  of  his 
prince,  as  a  consequence  of  a  political 
dissension.  I  may  perhaps  remark 
here  parenthetically  that  Japan's  evolu- 
tion of  Western  civilization  was  not  at- 
tained without  it  costing  her  much  in 
blood  and  treasure. 

In  former  days,  sometimes,  one  com- 
mitted Hara-kiri  by  an  over-zeal  for 
some  cause  which  he  advocated,  merely 
to  demonstrate  his  sincerity.  Bamest 
as  they  may  be,  such  cases  are,  of 
course,  more  especially  discouraged  in 
our  own  days  and  gone  out  of  fashion. 

The  basis  on  which  Btppuku  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  Bamurai  was  that  it  was  un- 
becoming the  dignity  and  status  of  one 
of  the  warrior  rank  that  he  should  be 
subjected  under  any  circumstances  to 
the  rough  handling  of  the  commcm 
executioner,  and  therefore,  when  the 
deed  of  Bcppuku  was  a  voluntary  one, 
the  root  idea  was  the  same,  for  it  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  avoid  ignominy, 
and  to  prevent  the  family  escutcheon 
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b^ing  stained  by  any  act  towards 
which  the  scornful  might  afterwards 
point  a  finger  of  derision.  All  that  the 
samurai  might  ask  of  his  proud  race^ 
like  Don  Oeesar  de  Bazan  In  Maritana 
—was  '*to  die  .  .  .  and  not  disgrace  Its 
ancient  chivalry,"  and  as  the  chlvalrlc 
spirit  is  still,  I  am  glad  to  think,  ar- 
dently cherished  in  Japan,  there  are  oc- 
casions, as  the  readers  of  "war  news" 
of  the  day  must  have  discovered,  when 
It  yet  seems  to  some  to  be  appropriate 
to  end  their  days  in  the  fashion  of 
feudal  times,  though  among  private 
individuals  this  course  Is  now  but  very 
rarely  resorted  to. 

To  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  aeppuku 
is  unknown.  At  the  capitulation  of 
Wel-hal-Wel,  nine  years  ago,  the  Chi- 
nese Admiral  Ting  destroyed  himself 
by  smoking  an  immense  quantity  of 
opium.  He  did  this.  In  accordance  with 
Chinese  ideas,  to  save  his  men  from 
punishment,  and  In  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  It  was  altogether  the  act 
of  a  hero,  and  so  It  was.  A  Japanese, 
under  like  conditions,  however,  would 
have  died,  not  by  poison,  but  by  «ep- 
puku.  The  three  Chinese  of  high  rank 
who  had  been  implicated  In  the  Boxer 
troubles  of  1900,  and  committed  sui- 
cide at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  in 
consequence  of  the  Joint  demand  of 
the  Powers,  died  either  by  taking 
poison  or  by  hanging.  If  the  event  had 
taken  place  in  the  former  days  of 
Japan,  the  death  would  have  been  also 
by  seppuku. 

TiM  NlnetMDtb  Otntaiy  and  After. 


Terrible  as  it  unquestionably  wa»  to 
witness,  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  wa* 
so  bound  up  with  the  revered  tradltions^ 
of  our  race  that  it  was  shorn  In  great 
part  of  the  horrors  with  which  It  must 
seem  to  readers  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury  to  have  been  Invested.  Exagger- 
ated and  loathsome  accounts  are  even 
to  be  met  with  In  popular  story-books 
In  Japan,  scenes  In  which  the  victim  is 
depicted  as  hurling,  In  a  last  effort,  his 
Intestines  at  his  enemy,  who  Is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  looking  on— a  thing 
In  itself  quite  Impossible  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances— and  certainly,  if 
It  occurred,  altogether  exceptional 
The  Incision  usually  made,  as  I  have 
shown,  wa»  quite  superficial,  a  mere 
flesh  wound ;  and  death  was  due  to  the 
Injury  inflicted  In  the  throat  by  the  sui- 
cide's own  hand,  or  to  the  good  offices- 
of  the  kai'Shaku-nifif  whose  duty  as  as- 
sistant—the Idea  is  perhaps  better  con- 
veyed by  the  term  "second"  in  the  case- 
of  a  duel— it  was  to  remove  hU  princi- 
paVs  head  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
Thus  to  translate  hara-kiri  as  disem- 
bowelling, or  embowelling,  is  both 
ghastly  and  Inaccurate  in  the  impres- 
sion that  it  leaves  on  the  mind. 

Suicide  in  ajiy  form  is  incompatible 
with  Western  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged,  though  there  may  be  con- 
ditions, it  would  seem  to  us  in  the 
East,  when  it  may  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially excused. 

SufuemaUu^ 
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Your  little  fellow,  Cornelia,  may  now 
In  the  matter  of  education  be  described 
as  having  his  foot  planted  on  the  bottom 
round  of  the  third  of  four  ladders  which 
are  tied  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other. 
Firmly  planted  only  that  foot  if  Boy 


has  taken  a  fairly  good  place  tn  the  En- 
trance Examination;  inclined  to  be  dis- 
tinctly shaky  if  he  is  at  thirteen  and 
a  half  placed  low  down  In  Block  F 
at  Eton,  or  Ih  whatever  "Book**  or 
"Form"  corresponds  to-  that  position  at 
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WlDcliester  or  at  any  other  school 
where  there  to  a  fixed  role  of  superan- 
nuatioiL  However,  I  have  discoased 
the  peril  of  auperaimuatioii  in  a  pre- 
vious letter,  and  see  no  necessity  for 
further  piling  up  the  agony.  Let  us 
make  up  our  minds,  then,  on  the  spot, 
that  Boy  to  standing  in  no  danger  of 
early  superannuation,  but  has  at  least 
four  or  five  years  of  Public  School  life 
to  look  forward  to. 

**Too  much  by  a  long  chalk,  in  my 
opinion,"  says  the  business  man  of  the 
world.  '*What  good  does  a  great  hulk- 
ing fellow  of  seventeen  expect  to  get 
by  moddMng  on  at  school?  Quite  time 
at  hto  age  that  he  began  to  learn  some- 
thing useful.  Pack  him  off  to  France 
or  Germany,  and  let  him  learn  to 
parlez-vous  and  write  an  intelligible 
letter  in  German." 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  ever 
studied  Dickens  with  attention,  Cor- 
neUa.  Probably  not  But  if  you  have, 
you  may  remember  a  chapter  headed 
**A  pleasant  day  with  an  unpleasant 
ending." 

*'Where  shall  I  wheel  him  to,  sir?" 
inquired  Wllkins. 

"Wheel  him  to  the  Devil,"  replied 
Captain   Boldwig. 

"Very  well,  sir." 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  minute  to  imply 
that  either  France  or  Germany  is  the 
Devirs  sole  residential  abode.  Unfor- 
tunately the  gentleman  in  question  is 
nothing  if  not  ubiquitous.  Yet  1  have 
been  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  Paris  has  even  more  attractions 
for  him  than  our  own  metropolis, 
which  Is  wicked  enough  in  all  con- 
science sake.  A  short  period  of  resi- 
dence abroad  for  the  Englishman  who 
wtohes  to  master  Foreign  Languages 
may  be  alwosi^l  doubt  if  it  is  quUe— 
indispensuble.  In  the  case  of  the 
youug  patient  it  to  a  prescription  to  be 
taken  with  an  unusual  amount  of  pre- 
caution; and  he  who  removes  his  son 
at  a  hlgbiy  susceptible  age  from  the 
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wholesome  restraint  of  school  discipline 
and  packs  him  off  abroad  without 
minute  preliminary  inquiries,  is  em- 
barking upon  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment There  are,  unfortunately,  a 
good  many  other  things  which  may  be 
leam/t  abroad  apart  from  the  lan- 
guages. Bven  that  eminently  respectar 
ble  lady,  jSir  Thomas  Kicklebury's 
widow,  in  her  travels  on  the  Rhine, 
found  some  questionable  pursuits  and 
made  some  undesirable  acquaintances. 
But  as  you  have  told  me,  Cornelia, 
that  in  this  case  Boy*s  ambition  is  cen- 
tred upon  one  day  becoming  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  at  the  very  least  a  K.C., 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  wtob 
him  to  remain  his  full  time  at  Eton, 
and  then  proceed  to  a  university.  The 
silk  gown  is  a  long  way  off  at  present, 
and  meantime  we  seem  to  have  wan- 
dered too  far  afield,  and  left  him  stand- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Boy  was  homesick  and  nervous.  Cor- 
nelia, when  you  first  planted  him  down 
in  the  Preparatory  School.    But  he  has 
quite  got  over  the  more  disagreeable 
of  those  sensations.     The  home-sick- 
ness is  a  thing  of  the  past,  only  the 
nervousness  incidental  to  a  young  ani- 
mal which  finds  itself  in  totally  strange 
surroundings  remains.    Yet  because  the 
letters  of  the  new  Boy  at  the  Public 
School  do  not  teem  with  the  lamenta- 
ble longings  for  the  old  home-life  and 
the  plaintive  inqulrl«*s  into  the  well- 
being  of  the  old  home-pets,  sisters  In- 
cluded, which  you  looked  for  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  the  quaintly  spelt  and 
much-Wsmudged  epistles  of  the  new 
Boy  ut  the  Preparatory  School,  you  are 
not  to  Imagine  that  Boy  under  the  new 
rtgime  is  one  degree  less  fond  of  hto 
home  and  his   mother   than   he    was 
wont  to  be  in  times  past.     It  is  only 
that  he  is  perhaps  rather  less  fond  of 
himself— in  a  word,  less  self-centred. 
The  give-and-take  of  life  even  at  the 
little  school  has  knocked  much  of  the 
original  egoism  and  selfishness  out  ot 
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him.  "We,"  you  may  remember,  In- 
stead of  "I*'  had  become  the  subject 
of  most  of  the  paragraphs  in  last 
year's  letters.  When  he  talked  to  you 
In  the  holidays,  the  circumstance  that 
"'Wt  had  a  Jolly  good  season  this  year, 
and  won  nearly  all  our  matches,"  had 
grown  to  be  of  far  more  importance 
in  his  eyes  than  the  record  of  his  own 
personal  successes. 

•*But  I  want  to  know  what  my  own 
boy  did,"  you  remarked. 

''Oh,  I  got  some  runs  sometimes.  I 
think  I  was  fifth— no,  bracketed  fourth 
In  the  averages." 

He  had  begun  to  regard  himself  not 
80  much  as  an  individual  hero  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  a  community,  dis- 
appointed for  a  moment,  inclined  per- 
haps to  go  and  have  a  quiet  cry  in  a 
comer  when  he  was  caught  out  first 
ball  in  the  Hillstree  match— f^e  match 
par  excellence  of  the  season— but  for- 
getting the  personal  failure,  and  cheer- 
ing as  lustily  as  any  one  when  the 
winning  hit  was  made  by  his  school- 
captain.  That  was  the  dawning,  dear 
Cornelia,  of  the  feeling  that  will  some 
day  prompt  him  to  throw  up  the  snug 
little  billet  and  comfortable  club-life 
at  home,  and  rush  off  to  shoulder  the 
musket  and  starve  on  muddy  rations 
cheek-by-jowl  with  swearing,  perspir- 
ing Tommy  Atkins— where?  Perhaps 
on  the  Indian  frontier.  This  was  the 
feeling  so  conspicuously  wanting  in 
Tom  Tulllver,  the  Dorlcote  miller's  son, 
—to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  truly 
drawn,  and  yet,  except  in  his  very 
early  days,  one  of  the  least  attractive 
charact^s  in  fiction.  That  Tom  did 
not  happeb<titbe  a  gentleman  either 
by  birth  or  breeding  wa^  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  detail.  But  he  suffeK^  by  being 
removed  from  his  school-life  before  his 
conspicuous  and  irritating  eg4>i8m  had 
|>een  to  any  extent  knocked  ouft  of  him. 
He  was  far  better  off  under  Jacobs  at 
•th'  academy,'*  swopping  his  'ymarls" 
And     exchanging     black     eyes]    with 


Spouncer,  than  as  cock  of  the  unSk 
with  a  ec^itary  companion  at  Mr. 
Stelling's  Rectory.  Most  praisewofthy, 
to  do  Tom  Tulllver  Justice,  his  effCHts 
to  rehabilitate  the  good  name  of  the 
family,  highly  commendable  the  reso- 
lution to  approve  himself  the  hcmest 
son  of  an  honest  father.  But  It  is 
"s^f*  throughout  that  he  is  really 
thinking  of;  he  has  no  sympathy  to  ex- 
tend to  his  infinitely  more  attractive 
sister,  because  he  feels  that  she  has 
disgraced  the  name,  not  so  much  of 
Maggie,  as  of  Tom  TuUiver. 

*7  have  foimd  comfort,"  he  tells  her, 
**in  doing  my  duty.  .  .  .  /  feel  the  dif- 
ference 'between  right  and  wrong;  .  .  . 
it  is  enough  that  /  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  your  disgrace." 

It  Is  different,  you  see,  with  Boy, 
Cornelia.  With  him  in  the  last  year 
or  so  it  was  The  School  first,  self  com- 
paratively nowhere.  From  to-day  the 
order  will  run  Sc^hool,  House,  Self.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  loyalty  to 
School  and  House  will  supersede  love 
for  Home  and  its  occupants.  You  have 
simply  exchanged  the  small  acquisitive 
and  self-seeking  animal  which  yon 
packed  off  to  school  four  years  ago  for 
a  larger  creature  with  wider  sym- 
pathies. 

It  is  natural  that  you  yourself  should 
be  feeling  a  little  nervous  as  you 
watch  Boy  standing  on  the  foot  of  the 
mew  ladder.  For  you  must  be  real- 
izing that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  Is  fairly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
leading  strings.  To  be  sure,  in  one 
sense  there  are  still  a  few  leading- 
strings  in  the  fonn>  of  School  Regula- 
tions, with  sundry  pains  and  penalties 
menacing  him  who  pays  no  heed  to 
them. 

For  instance.  "SUeatur  in  Dormi- 
torio"  is  or  used  to  be  written  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  large  dormitory  to 
a  school  that  I  wot  of,  and  any  In- 
fringement of  this  maxim  ranked  as 
a  capital  offence.    If  after  the  age  of 
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Draco  tlie  severity  of  the  discipline 
was  micoiisciously  relaxed,  and  if  the 
mle  by  g^dual  process  fell  into  df^nger 
of  being  as  much  honored  in  the  breach 
as  in  the  observance,  the  foct  remains 
that  nnder  that  stem  legislator  the  boy 
who  ventnred  a  remark  to  his  next- 
-door neighbor  knew  that  he  was  taking 
into  his  own  hands,  not  his  life  exact- 
ly, but  at  any  lute  that  ability  to  sit 
down  in  tolerable  comfort  which  marks 
the  paths  of  the  Just. 

But  in  talking  of  leading-strings  I 
have  at  present  in  my  mind  neither 
ordinary  School  Rules  nor  even  Win- 
chester "Notions."  I  was  thinking 
rather  of  unwritten— by  the  way,  for  all 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  at 
some  Preparatory  Schools  be  written 
—rules  and  regulations  which  bear 
upon  matters  of  personal  health  and 
eomfort.  When  Boy  was  still  at  home, 
you  yourself,  of  course,  and  that  old 
iMirse  of  yours  who  knows  all  your 
children's  constitutions,  saw  that  he 
changed  his  boots  when  he  came  In, 
his  stockings  when  they  were  damp, 
wore  flannel  next  to  his  skin,  cleaned 
his  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  so 
forth.  And  you  used  to  watch  his  diet 
carefully.  Pretty  much  the  same  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  petty 
details  went  on  at  the  Preparatory 
School,  where  in  matters  of  hygiene  as 
well  as  of  morality,  prevention  rather 
than  cure  is  the  order  of  the  day.  For 
the  Headmaster  had  in  his  wisdom 
insured  for  himself  comparative  peace 
of  mind  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
a  Matron,  compared  with  whom  Argus 
was  a  perfect  neophyte  in  the  art  of 
slumbering  with  more  than  one  eye 
open.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  escape 
that  extraordinary  woman's  notice. 
She  knew  at  a  glance  whether  pimple- 
faced  Master  Bowley  had  one  spot  over 
and  above  his  normal  allowance,  and 
could  tell  in  an  instant  whether  Master 
White  was  sniffing  merely  "pour  en- 
courager  les  autres,"  or  as  a  prelimi- 


nary symptom  of  a  sneezing  cold.  You 
and  I,  Cornelia,  will  not  suspect  "the 
able  and  experienced  Matron"  of 
to-day  either  of  "eating  Jam  with  a 
spoon  out  of  Master  Wiggins*  trunk  in 
the  boxroom,"  after  the  manner  of 
Miss  Zoe  Bhrch;  nor  yet,  like  Mrs. 
Squeers,  of  taking  such  excellent  care 
of  a  small  boy's  pocket-money  that  the 
legitimate  owner  never  so  much  as 
saw  the  color  of  it.  But  we  had^every 
confidence  that  she  was  careful  to  pre- 
vent Master  Wiggins  from  partaking 
too  freely  on  his  own  account  of  that 
Jam,  either  with  or  without  a  spoon, 
and  to  confiscate  as  contraband  of  war 
the  huge  lump  of  almond-rock  which 
fond  but  foolish  Aunt  Hannah  insisted 
upon  sending  to  him.  For  you  w^re 
not  the  mother,  I  feel  sure,  Cornelia, 
who  used  to  smuggle  forbidden  dainties 
for  Boy's  consumption  in  your  muff  on 
Saturday,  and  then  write  a  frantic  let- 
ter 6n  Monday  after  this  fashion: 
"Tommy  complains  in  his  Sunday 
letter  of  not  feeling  at  all  the  thing, 
and  I  myself  thought  that  the  dear 
child  was  looking  very  white  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  I  cannot  help  fancying 
that  something  in  the  school  diet  is 
disagreeing  with  him.  Or  do  you  think 
that  he  is  overworking  himself  by  any 
chance?  He  has  a  very  delicate  or- 
ganization. Kindly  telegraph  how  he 
is  to-morrow.  I  do  trust  that  your 
drains  and  saucepans  ar^  all  right" 

I  know  that  not  only  you,  but  every 
mother  in  England,  will  refuse  to  plead 
guilty  to  this  indictment,  and  will  say 
with  the  street-boy  in  "Punch":  "Please, 
sir,  it  weren't  me,  it  were  Billy  Jones." 

It  suits  my  purpose,  Cornelia,  to  be- 
lieve that,  so  far  from  assisting  Boy 
to  undermine  the  Matron's  authority, 
you  always  impressed  upon  him  the 
importance  of  paying  proper  regard  to 
that  most  excellent  woman's  instruc- 
tions. Boy,  however,  though  not  a  bad 
little  fellow  on  the  whole,  was  rather 
a  scatter-brain  in  those  days,  and  it 
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was  fortimate  both  for  you  and  for 
him  that  the  Matron  had  some  one  on 
the  spot  to  insure  due  compliance  with 
her  wishes.  For  both  the  Headmaster 
himself  and  each  one  of  his  assistants 
were  only  too  ready  to  compel  instant 
obedience  to  the  lady  paramount's  com- 
mand. Not  his  Free  Companions  to  de 
Bracy,  not  his  Myrmidons  to  Achilles, 
more  ready  supporters. 

But  how  will  it  be  with  Boy  now? 
Where  now  the  warning  voice  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  thicker  under-gar- 
ments  to  be  assumed  when  October 
weather  has  fairly  set  In,  and  the 
''iron"  to  be  taken  after  meals?  I  can 
picture  the  face  of  a  certain  Eton 
Master  of  my  acquaintance,  if  his  class- 
room were  suddenly  invaded  by  an 
elderly  and  scant-of-breath  female, 
with  the  comfortable  appearance  of  a 
Betsy  Prig  and  the  latent  determina- 
tion of  a  Mary  Ann  Raddle.         , 

"If  you  please,  sir,  Master  Brown 
has  got  his  summer  combinations  on. 
May  he  go  and  change  them  at  once?" 

One  of  the  pair,  either  Master  Brown 
or  the  lady,  would  be  sent  up  to  the 
Headmaster  Instanter. 

The  House-Matron  at  a  Public  School 
is  good  enough  of  her  kind,  Cornelia, 
and  possibly  quite  ready  to  give  Boy 
salutary  advice  or  valuable  assistance 
if  be  invokes  her  aid.  But  you  really 
must  not  expect  her  to  embark  upon 
works  of  supererogation.  It  is  neither 
part  nor  parcel  of  her  duty  to  hunt 
him  to  distant  class-rooms,  or  the  re- 
mote corners  of  the  Playing  Fields, 
in  order  to  remind  him  of  the  forgotten 
draught  or  the  missing  article  of  cloth- 
ing. Though  you  may  never  have 
quite  realized  the  fact,  Cornelia,  that 
late  Dry  Nurse,  the  Preparatory  School, 
was  by  way  of  taking  such  constant 
care  of  Boy's  inside  and  outside  ap- 
pliances as  to  leave  him  totally  une- 
quipped with  any  ideas  of  subsequently 
taking  care  of  these  things  himself. 
It  may  sound  rank  heresy  to  say  so, 


but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Prevention  really  is  better  than  Cure, 
if  Boy  has  been  trained  to  be  con- 
stantly dependent  on  some  one  besides 
himself  for  the  former  as  weU  as  for 
the  latter. 

You  will  have  safeguarded  Boy  for 
the  future  ^more  effectually,  Comdla, 
If  you  have  given  him  a  little  rope  in 
these  matters  at  home  and  taught  him 
a  lesson  which  we  commonly  forget  to 
teach,~the  lesson  of  thinking  for  him- 
self; if  you  have  Impressed  upon  a 
highly  impressionable  age  the  vital 
necessity  of  observing  a  few  general 
•rules  of  health.  It  Is  an  old  saw  that 
Habit  Is  a  second  nature.  Habits  in 
sanitary  and  hygienic  matters  are  best 
acquired  In  the  nursery  or  the  school- 
room at  home.  It  Is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  tell  an  ordinarily  healthy  child 
that  he  must  be  thinking  of  his  health 
from  morning  till  night,  or  to  give  him 
the  handling  of  a  clinical  thermometer. 
But  you  can  teach  him  by  Judicious 
methods  that  health  and  happiness  are 
intimately  connected.  If  you  wish  him 
to  have  the  constitution  of  a  Spartan 
In  the  far  future,  you  must  be  rather 
Spartan  yourself  in  your  system  of 
dealing  with  him.  Teach  him,  for  in- 
stance, that  damp  clothing  is  liable 
to  produce  a  cold,  that  a  cold  does  not 
merely  afTect  the  comfort  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  is  a  nuisance  to  society;  that 
whereas  the  interests  of  society  must 
come  before  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dividual, Boy,  who  has  not  changed 
damp  clothing  and  may  therefore  be 
legitimately  suspected  of  an  incipient 
cold,  must  be  k^t  in  bed,  duly  dosed 
land  fed  upon  water-gruel,  while  wiser 
and  self-thinking  Boy  goes  to  a  Christ- 
mas party  and  eats  plum-pudding. 

You  must  not  attempt  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  this  sort  of  teaching 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Blank,  the 
Preparatory  Schoolmaster.  That  gen- 
tleman had  a  good  many  other  fish  to 
fry,  only  too  commonly  a  good  deal  of 
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back-ground  to  make  up  in  tbe  way  of 
Elementary  Education.  Furthermore, 
tie  had  the  Interests  and  the  wellbelng 
of  a  large  establishment  to  study.  His 
argument  was  that  a  cold—no  other 
malady  is  so  infectious  among  small 
boy»— which  ran  its  course  through  the 
whole  school  was  a  i>ositiye  calamity, 
as  interfering  with  the  routine  of  the 
work,  and  that  every  cold-producing 
•cause  had  to  be  strangled  at,  or  even 
before,  its  birth.  This  was  his  end  in 
▼lew  when  he  enlisted  the  services  of 
that  estimable  Matron  whom  I  have 
already  described.  And  it  was  deariy 
her  duty  to  forestall  the  danger  of 
general  Infection  by  curtailing  the 
liberty  of  the  individuaL  She  did  her 
t>e6t  to  cure,  I  can  promise  you,  when 
the  evil  day  came;  but  she  knew  that 
her  work  might  be  multiplied  some 
forty-fold  if  she  neglected  a  single  pre- 
liminary precaution. 

Having  suggested  a  simple  remedy 
for  helplessness,  Cornelia,  let  me  try 
to  reassure  your  doubting  heart  by  re- 
minding you  that  Boy  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is  commonly 
a  hard  nut  for  any  ordinary  ailment  to 
cimck;  that  every  Public  School  in  Eng- 
land has  something  in  the  way  of  sick- 
room, sanatorium,  or  hospital,  where 
in  the  event  of  any  serious  illness  or 
accident  Boy  will  be  carefully  and  sldl- 
fully  nursed;  and  that  the  School  Doc- 
tor may  be  said  to  have  graduated  in 
the  art  of  coping  successfully  with 
Boy's  maladies.  We  have  travelled 
t>eyond  the  region  of  those  dark  ages 
when  the  black  draught  was  held  to  be 
a  panacea  for  Boy's  every  ailment  As 
the  toad  was  reputed  to  "wear  a 
precious  jewel  in  his  head,"  so  that 
truly  barbarous  treatment  had  Just  this 
•<me  redeeming  feature.  If  it  weighed 
hardly  on  the  unhappy  Brown,  whom 
a  badly  sprained  ankle  had  constrained 
to  lie  a-bed,  he  had  at  least  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  his  next-door 
neighbor,  White,  a  sufferer  from  Gre^ 


headache,  would  have  the  next  go-in 
at  that  most  obnoxious  potion.  And 
White,  after  all,  was  the  party  wb 
wanted  to  catch. 

Money  and  food— the  thought  that 
Boy  in  the  plenitude  of  unaccustomed 
riches  will  in  one  week  be  wildly  ex- 
travagant, in  the  next  impecunious, 
and  if  impecunious,  therefore  hungry, 
or  at  any  rate  reduced  at  eventide  to 
fast  on  bread  and  tea— all  this  sort  of 
thing  harrows  a  mother's  feelings. 
Fast  upon  bread  and  tea!  Well,  he 
need  not  starve  upon  that  fare  at  any 
rate!  It  may  be,  Ck>melia,  that  the 
dietary  of  one  or  another  Public  School 
barely  satisfies  the  requirements  of  a 
growing  boy;  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  growing  boys  and  full- 
grown  men  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side 
of  eating  and  drinking  too  much  rather 
than  too  little.  Surfeit,  I  fancy  even 
that  complaisant  gentleman  the  family 
doctor  will  tell  you,  is  a  more  prolific 
source  of  illness  than  is  abstinence.  I 
was  talldng,  however,  of  bread  and  tea. 
In  your  father's  school  days,  Cornelia, 
if  not  in  your  husband's  also,  the  school 
fare  at  the  morning  and  the  evening 
meal  seldom  ran  to  more  than  these 
bare  necessaries;  and  not  so  very  long 
ago  a  good  many  gentlemen  in  South 
Africa  would  have  paid  a  substantial 
sum  to  get  anything  half  so  palatable 
or  wholesome. 

But  when  it  comes  to  slaughter 
You  will  do  your  work  on  water. 
An'  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  Mm 
that's  got  it. 

If  Boy  writes  to  you  in  the  early 
days  of  his  Public  School  life,  as 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
write,  in  this  strain,  "The  food  here 
is  beastly,"  recollect  that  it  is  the  habit 
of  his  age  to  argue  by  comparison, 
and  to  adorn  his  tale  with  superlatives. 
The  main  idea  that  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey to  your  mind— Boy  of  a  certain 
type  finds  an  unholy  Joy  in  harrowing 
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his  mother's  feelings— is  that  the  dietary 
of  the  Public  School  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  that  of  home  or  even  of  the 
Preparatory  School.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  variety 
in  the  metva^  but  you  may  be  satisfied 
that  there  Is  seldom  real  deficiency 
either  in  quality  or  quantity.  Most 
pigs,  Cornelia,  really  get  enough  to  eat 
but  we  do  not  feed  quite  all  of  them 
on  barley-meal  with  an  eye  to  the 
Christmas  market. 

Fiscal  arrangements,  the  amount  of 
pocket-money,  and  so  forth  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  hardly  come  within  a 
mother's  province.  Running  in  my 
head  are  some  lines  from  Hood's 
"Comic  Annual,"  never  read  since  the 
days  of  my  Infancy- 
Did  ever  the  poor  little  Coatimondi 

Beg  you  to  write  to  Ma 
To  ask  Papa 

To  send  him  a  new  coat 
To  wear  on  Sunday? 

If  he  did,  Mr.  Curator,  I  hope  that  you 
declined  upon  the  spot  to  comply  with 
the  request.  In  money  matters  no 
mediation  should  be  required  between 
Boy  and  his  father.  The  last-named 
gentleman  is  quite  aware  that  the 
sovereign,  which  was  proljably  an  am- 
ple allowance  for  the  Whole  term's  re- 
quirements at  the  Preparatory  School, 
will  not  go  very  far  In  the  new  sur- 
roundings. If  he  is  an  ^Id  Public 
School  boy  himself,  he  will  have  some 
data  to  go  by  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
Boy's  pocket-money.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  he  will  have  to  multiply  by  two 
at  least  the  sum  that  was  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  in  his  own  school-days. 
The  rates  and  taxes  levied  upon  Boy 
at  a  Public  School  are,  like  those  other 
rates  and  taxes  which  we  all  have  to 
pay,  inclined  to  mount  up  from  year 
to  year.  Once  perhaps,  we  could  say, 
like  the  Athenian  of  old,  that  we  stud- 
led  **taste  with  economy."  Economy 
is  to-day  a  dead  letter,  and  taste  has 


sensibly  deteriorated.  To  whatever 
sum  Paterfamilias  thinks  fit  to  give 
Boy  might  be  added  with  advantage 
the  warning  of  wise  old  Polonius— 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  f riend^ 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hus- 
bandry. 

But  even  ample  supplies,  coupled 
with  sound  advice,  will  stand  Boy  in 
little  stead  if  he  has  neither  learnt  at 
home  something  about  the  value  of 
money  nor  has  been  taught  the  habit 
of  self-control.  At  fourteen,  in  tiie 
presence  of  his  elders,  he  is  naturally 
a  shy,  nervous,  and  reserved  little  ani- 
mal,—much  more  so,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  than  Girl  is.  And,  unfortunately 
for  him,  he  evidences  these  feelings  in 
a  far  less  attractive  way,  by  looking 
sheepish  and  perhaps  sulky,  where  she 
either  blushes  becomingly  or  simpers. 
The  proper  way  to  win  from  a  shy  and 
awkward  little  animal  the  same  whole- 
hearted confidence  that  Mr.  Cftxton 
won  from  his  son  Plsistratus  ia  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  of  parental  life,, 
though  at  the  same  tin^  it  seems  to  be 
among  the  privileges  of  the  rational 
male  animal  that  he  alone  of  all  ani- 
mals Is  or  may  be  capable  of  finding 
a  solution.  If,  Paterfamilias,  you  are 
conscious  that  you  have  only  partially 
succeeded  in  solving  this  problem,  if 
you  doubt  whether  you  have  so  suffi- 
ciently got  hold  of  Boy's  confidence  as 
to  be  sure  that  he  will  tell  you  frankly 
whether  or  no  he  has  been  ^'outrunning 
tlie  constable,"  you  may  find  some  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  other  men, 
wiser,  perhaps,  and  as  well-intentioned 
as  yourself,  are  day  after  day  failing 
in  the  same  direction.  Boy  may  in  the 
particular  instance  be  hopelessly  to- 
blame,  but  he  is  only  human  and  a 
boy  after  all.  Hope  on  for  better 
things  in  the  future,  remembering  that 
if  hnrd  words  break  no  bones,  they  cer- 
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tainly  will  not  mend  those  that  are  al- 
ready broken. 

Mild  light  and  by  degrees  shonld  be 
the  plan 
To  cure  the  dark  and  erring  mind. 
But  who  would  rush  at  a  benighted 


And  grive  him.  two  black  eyes  for  be- 
ing bUnd? 

For  Boy  as  well  as  for  other  people 
a  dearty  bought  experience  may  in  the 
long-ron  tnm  out  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient teacher. 

These  are  the  chief  things  that  come 
between  you  and  your  rest,  Cornelia, 
as  you  think  of  Boy  at  the  beginning 
of  his  first  term  at  the  Public  School. 
For  you  have  long  since  discarded 
those  old  alarms  about  the  malicious 
habits  of  other  little  boys,  and  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  when  Boy 
came  home  in  the  holidays  he  was  a 
more  generally  sociable  and  more  con- 
siderate personage  than  the  little  fel- 
low who  used  to  lay  down  the  law 
to  his  sisters  and  expect  them  on  all 
occfisions  to  give  In  to  him.  Tour  ideas 
of  the  Schoolmaster  have  also  under- 
gone a  material  change,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  last  Report,  wherein  he 
pronounced  Boy  to  be  '"not  very  clever, 
but  a  capital  fellow,  with  plenty  of 
f^  as  well  as  of  common-sense.*'  And 
you  could  not  help  sharing  in  a  minor 
degree  Boy's  admiration  for  the  young 
Assistant  Master  who  came  to  spend  a 
week  of  his  holidays  at  your  house. 

"You  see  now,  don't  you,  mother, 
why  all  the  fellows  like  him?  He  does 
everything  so  well,  and  never  seems  to 
know  it" 

Yes,  you  did  see  It  to  some  extent; 
not  exactly  through  Boy's  spectacles, 
but  through  glasses  clear  enough  to 
enable  you  to  indorse  your  husband's 
brief  sumnmry  of  his  character:  "Nice 
young  fellow  that,  thorough  gentleman 
I  should  say,  and  seems  to  have  his 
wits  about  him." 

I  trust,  then,  that  you  are  prepared 


to  believe  that  the  unknown  House 
Master  is  an  individual  of  very  mucli 
the  same  stamp,  a  little  cleverer  p*»r- 
haps,  and  certainly  older,  having  there- 
fore a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  being  a  little 
less  prone  to  enthusiasm.  You  will  act 
wisely  if  you  not  only  make  a  friend, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  a  confidant,  of 
this  new  authority,  but  try  also  to  In- 
duce Boy  to  follow  your  lead  in  so 
doing.  The  old  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  natural  antagonism  between  Boy  and 
bis  pedagogue  has  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded. There  have  been  concessions 
and  improvements  upon  both  sides. 
The  Assistant  Master  at  the  Public 
School  of  to-day  is  a  totally  different 
I>erson  to  the  Usher  either  of  fiction  or 
of  real  life  fifty  years  ago.  Men  are 
selected  to  fill  those  noost  responsible 
posts  not  solely  on  the  merita  of  their 
scholastic  proficiency.  It  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  powers  that  be  that  the 
same  qualifications  in  virtue  of  which 
a  Graduate  wins  a  Fellowship  do  not 
as  a  matter  of  course  mark  him  out 
to  be  an  ideal  or  even  a  moderately 
good  Schoolmaster.  And  the  aim  of 
the  Public  School  is  to  secure  not 
moderately  good  Assistant  Masters  but 
the  very  best  in  the  market,  finished 
scholars,  skilful  organizers,  men  who 
will  take  a  lively  interest  in  Boy's  well- 
being  and  welldoing  in  every  side  of 
sc'hool-llfe. 

Even  in  the  obvious  weakness  of  our 
Preparatory  School  system— the  weak- 
ness, I  mean,  of  training  Boy  to  be  too 
much  dependent  on  extraneous  assist- 
ance in  grappling  with  petty  difficulties 
—there  is  this  element  of  good,  that  it 
tends  to  partially  break  down  that 
tremendous  barrier  of  reserve  which  Is 
by  way  of  putting  so  wide  a  gulf  he- 
tween  shy  Boy  and  shy  Master. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Preparatoiy 
School,  by  correcting  and  toning  down 
at  an  early  age  some  of  Boy's  original 
barbaric  instincts,  hands  him  on  to  the 
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finishing  School  better  prepared  to  de- 
velop into  a  Tom  Brown  or  a  Greorge 
Arthur  than  either  a  Flashman  or  an 
Brie  Williams. 

''Rum-loolsing  beggar,  this!"  says 
Boy  to  himself  as  he  eyes  the  strange 
House  Master;  "wonder  whether  he  al- 
ways scowls  like  that  Perhaps  he 
can^t  help  It,  poor  chap.  Old  Blank 
scowled  like  one  o'clock,  and  he  could 
be  awfully  decent  when  he  liked." 

From  the  moment  that  Boy  really 
makes  up  his  mind  that  it  Is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  for  this  rather 
stem-featured  gentleman  to  be  "awful- 
ly decent"  too,  one  ground  of  nerroue- 
ness  in  the  new  surroundings  vanishes. 

"Bat  square"  was  the  solitary  bit  of 
sound  axlvlce  that  I  managed  to  extract 
from  a  well-known  professional  whom 
I  was  paying  at  the  rate  of  half-a- 
crown  an  hour  to  coach  me  at  the  nets. 
Impress  upon  Boy,  Cornelia,  the  vital 
importance  of  keeping  his  bat  square 
in  his  dealings  with  his  House  Master. 
That  individual  may  watch  the  new- 
comer a  bit  closely  at  first,  by  way  of 
satisfying  himself  that  he  really  comes 
up  to  the  character  he  has  received  of 
him.  But  when  he  sees  that  the  full  face 
of  the  bat  Is  always  presented  to  him, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  on  his  part  to 
get  the  player  out  by  unfair  means.  It 
will  be  Boy's  part  to  see  that  the  free 
confidence  given  to  him  is  never 
abused.  It  was  quite  In  the  last  chap- 
ter of  his  life  at  Rugby  that  Tom 
Brown  became  aware  of  the  deep  per- 
sonal interest  which  his  House  Master 
>-he  was  in  the  School  House,  you  re- 
member^had  all  along  taken  in  his 
career.  To  the  smaller  fry  at  a  Public 
School  the  Headmaster  is  commonly 
only  a  distant,  If  on  specially  unfor- 
tunate occasions  an  Instant  and  imme- 
diate, terror.  Indeed  we  have  it  on 
record  that  a  great  Headmaster  of 
Harrow,  chancing  to  meet  fUi  a  fellow- 
irnest  at  the  breakfast-table  a  young 
gentleman  whom  he  had  met  under  dif- 


ferent circumstances  an  hour  before, 
candidly  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know  him  by  sight,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  had  no  cognizance  of  his  face. 
But  the  House  Master,  who  knows  that 
the  good  name  of  the  house  stands  or 
falls  by  the  character  of  the  individual 
members,  will  always  have  the  will, 
and  seldom  lack  the  power,  to  be  Boy's 
best  friend  and  adviser. 

Boy,  having  already  grown  accus- 
tomed to  herd  with  other  animals  of 
his  own  species,  will  not  be  very  much 
disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to  the  atti- 
tude which  his  new  schoolfellows  will 
l^  likely  to  adopt  towards  him.  There 
were  probably  those  at  the  other 
School  whom  he  classified  as  Beasts, 
and  others  who  passed  as  "awfully 
Jolly  fellows."  In  the  larger  Zoological 
Garden  the  Beasts  and  the  Jolly  fellows 
will  still  be  found  in  a  greater  variety 
of  sorts  and  sizea  Let  us  hope  that 
he  has  acquired  that  power  of  discrimi- 
nation which  will  enable  him  pres^itly 
to  determine  which  are  the  Beasts  to 
be  avoided,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
he  will  not  be  in  too  violent  hurry  in 
Jumping  to  conclusions. 

"Nosdtur  a  sodis,"  Cornelia,  thougli 
hardly  admitting  of  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted translation,  is  a  good  maxim  Ux 
Boy  to  remember.  It  is  supposed  to 
convey  the  meaning  that  in  forming 
our  estimate  of  a  neighbor's  character 
we  note  the  company  he  keeps. 

"Well,  and  if  her  aren't  one  o*  tiwy 
young  uns,  her  had  ought  to  ha'  been, 
seein'  as  her  allers  roosted  along  wi' 
'em  and  come  up  to  feed  and  alL" 

This  was  my  odd-Job  man's  excuse 
when  I  remonstrated  with  him  for 
having  killed  an  old  game-hen  instead 
of  a  cross-bred  pullet  If  the  hen  was 
the  primary  sufferer,  I,  as  having  es- 
sayed to  eat  her,  had  also  some  ground 
for  posing  as  an  aggrieved  party.  In- 
directly the  House  Master  is  a  sufferer 
if  Boy  is  led  astray  by  bad  companions 
outside  the  House.     Nor  is  it  unnat- 
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ural  tliat  a  man  should-  be  considerably 
annoyed  when,  after  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  collect  a  flock  of  swans,  one 
of  the  number,  which  has  persisted  in 
herding  with  another  man's  geese, 
either  comes  to  signal  grief  or  shows 
symptoms  of  deterioration.  Under  the 
watchful  eye  of  any  House  Master  who 
'  is  worth  his  salt  the  risk  of  going  to 
the  Iwd  in  Boy*s  own  House  is.mln- 
imlxed. 

That  the  whirligig  of  fortune  has 
revolutionised  Boy's  status,  and  that  at 
this  stage  of  his  career  he  who  a  month . 
or  two  back  was  relatively  big  is  rela- 
tively small,  that  he  Is  no  longer  a 
"swell"  but  an  unimportant  atom,  a 
little     minnow    to    be    fagged     and 
'"ragged"  among  Tritons,  Instead  of  a 
big  minnow  with  the  i>ower  of  faggini, 
and    ''ragging"    smaller    minnows— all 
this  is  wholesome  discipline.    Perhaps 
like   that  other   small  person,    Simon 
Tappertlt,  Boy  was  a  sufferer  from  the 
malady  which  we  now  call  "swelled 
head,"  or  perhaps  he  had  a  tendency 
to  be  a  prig.    life  at  a  Public  School 
will  probably  correct  these  little  short- 
condngs.     The   methods  employed  In 
dealing  with  them  may  be  disagreeable 
to  the  patient,  and  perhaps  at  times 
even  painful,  but  I  think  that  I  may 
promise  you  not  only  a  cure,  Cornelia, 
but    a    cure    without    real    bullying. 
More  men  will  be  found  in  after-life  to 
have  suffered  from  being  kicked  too 
little  than  kicked  too  much  In  their 
boyhood.    The  extraction  of  a  double 
tooth  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pain  and  discomfort,  but  the  victim 
of    intermittent    toothache   is   seldom 
found  to  be  a  genial  member  of  so- 
ciety.   The  intention  of  Public  School 
life  is  to  i>romote  the  wellbeing  of  so- 
ciety as  well  as  of  the  individual,  and 
the  general  interest  of  society  must 
always    have    the    precedence.      The 
priggliAmefls  or  the  exaggerated  sense 
of  self-importance  which  defies  ordi- 
Dfliy  school  treatment  is  a  home-grown 


and  home-fed  product,  Cornelia,  and  is 
little  calculated  to  win  i>opularity 
either  for  Boy  or  Man. 

Work  either  in  class  or  in  the  pupU- 
room  will  not  cause  Boy  serious  un- 
easiness   If    he    has    been    properly 
grounded.    That  he  will  be  overworked 
Is  a  very  remote  contingency.    Helpless 
in  many  ways  as  compared  with  other 
young  animals,  in  this  respect  the  little 
creature  is  commonly  found  to  be  capa- 
ble of  taldng  ultra  good  care  of  him- 
self.     Much    more    imminent    Is    the 
danger  that  he  may  be  inclined  to  take 
matters  too  easily  at  the  outset    Pre- 
suming that  he  was  In  the  top  form  of 
his  late  Preparatory  School,  the  proba^ 
bility  is  that  in  the  first  term  at  the 
Public  School  he  will  find  himself  put 
back  rather  than  forward  in  his  stud- 
ies.    For  the  standard  in  the  lower 
forms  of   the    Public   School   seldom 
reaches  the  same  level  as  that  in  the 
higher     forme    of     the     Preparatory 
School.    And  it  is  impossible  for  the 
best-intentioned  teacher  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  each  individual  boy  in  a  class 
of  thirty  has  prepared  any  given  lesson. 
Even  Dr.  Arnold  in  'rTom  Brown"  put 
on  the  top  boys  only  of  the  Fourth 
Form    to    construe   after   the    "triste 
lupus  stabulis"   incident     The   Pupil 
Room  system  of  Bton  and  elsewhere 
may  co];>e  with  this  difficulty  to  a  certain 
extent  successfully.    But  as  a  general 
rule  there  is  little  doubt  that  little  boys 
at  Public  Schools  can  find  abundant 
opportunity    for    idling.      There    are 
breakers  ahead,  then,  for  Boy,  Cornelia, 
If  he  chances  to  be  a  really  smart  fel- 
low without  any  Inclination  to  exert 
himself.    Before  now  nothing  but  the 
plentiful  use  of  whip  and  spur  has 
landed  a  la^  though  potentially  speedy 
horse  winner  of  the  Derby.    It  is  the 
tendency  of  the  age  so  exclusively  to 
reserve  the  supreme  methods  of  coer- 
cion for  the  back  of  the  vicious  or  the 
law-breaker  that  the  idle  apprentice 
often  comes  off  scot-free.    Boy  from  an 
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ethical  point  of  view  is  in  the  way  of 
being  better  trained  if  he  is  one  who 
produces  the  minimum  of  work  tlmt 
will  pass  muster  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  rather  than  a  little  more  than 
that  minimum  without  turning  a  hair. 
It  is  fortunate,  then,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  spirit  of  emulatlbn  now  and  again 
comes^  to  the  rescue.  It  must  have 
been  mortifying  to  the  hare,  poor- 
spirited  creature  that  he  is,  to  find 
himself  beaten  by  the  tortoise,  and  Boy 
even  in  his  nursery  days  could  proph- 
esy that  a  return  match  would  have 
a  different  result.  If  Boy*s  heart  "be 
made  of  penetrable  stuflf,"  the  loss  of 
his  own  Remove  will  not  appeal  to  him 
so  strongly  as  the  fact  that  **that  ass 
Brown  minor"  got  his  Remove,  and 
the  anxiety  to  put  Brown  in  his  proper 
place  may  spur  him  to  make  his  effort. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  heart  is 
**proof  and  bulwark  against  sense,"  it 
is  high  time  to  discover  wliether  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  external  mould- 
ings are  equally  proof  and  bulwark 
against  it  Pray,  then.  Cornelia,  not 
that  Boy  may  be  what  the  world  in  its 
imiocence  calls  clever,  but  that  he  may 
be  one  of  those  who  put  their  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  In  hand. 

Just  one  more  thought.  In  becoming, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  Hero- worshipper,  Boy 
is  only  following  a  natural  instinct  of 
the  human  animal,  though  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  his  age  rather  than  of  his 
species  that  he  seems  to  find  no  half- 
way house  between  phlegmatic  indif- 
ference and  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Better  the  latter  than  the  former,  say 
I.  For,  after  all,  he  is  neither  toad 
nor  worm,  but  warm-blooded,  and 
therefore  bound  to  worship  some  one. 
In  the  nursery  days  his  father,  or  it 
may  have  been  a  long-tailed  cat,  or 
again  it  may  have  been  a  plump  old 
party  with  brass  buttons,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration.  Later  on  it  was 
haply  the  parson  In  his  surplice,  or  the 


blue-bloused  gentleman  who  killed  the 
pig»  typical  r^resentative  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  At  the  Preparatory  School 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was 
either  the  Corinthian  football  player 
who  wore  an  international  cap,  or  Mr. 
Hall,  who  hit  the  cricket-ball  out  of 
the  ground,  and  had  played  at  Lord's. 
Now  in  all  probability  the  Masters  will 
take  a  back  seat,  and  either  the  School 
Captain  of  cricket,  or  White,  the  Jes- 
sop  of  House  matches,  will  be  duly  in- 
stalled as  a  divinity.  You  must  not 
mhid  this  sort  of  thing,  Cornelia;  and 
you  must  be  duly  prepared  to  hear  Boy 
sing  the  praises  of  these  heroes  at  the 
dinner-table  in  the  holidays,  and  to  be 
trotted  round  and  round  the  place, 
when  you  visit  him  at  school,  in  the 
hope  tlmt  you  may  catch  even  a  back 
view  of  the  reigning  hero. 

But  where,  you  may  ask,  does  Green^ 
who  has  just  won  the  Balliol  Scholar- 
ship, come  in?  Rather  low  down,  I 
fear,  in  Boy*s  estimation.  For  the 
aforesaid  Green  wears  spectacles,  and 
has  been  known  to  shirk  a  ganoe  at 
football,  while  those  othera  are  fine 
upstanding  young^  fellows.  It  is  only 
natural  that  to  the  young  mind  the 
evidence  of  eyesight  should  be  more- 
convincing  than  the  evidence  of  hear- 
j*ay,  and  that  the  physical  excellence 
which  produces  visible  results  should 
appeal  to  him  more  strongly  than  the 
intellectual  excellence  of  which  the  re- 
sult is  only  recorded  in  the  School 
Magazine.  He  may  or  may  not  feel 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  great 
Surrey  cricketer  Mr.  Jones,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  coached  Green  for  that 
Balliol  Scholarship,  has  thereby  added 
a  feather  to  his  cap;  but  he  has  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  same  Mr. 
Jones,  who  chances  to  be  the  Composi- 
tion Master,  is  a  demi-god  on  the  day 
when  he  smites  the  School  Captain's 
bowling  all  over  the  ground.  This  is 
not  always  a  fault,  or  even  a  result  of 
school  training.  Cornelia.     You  and  I 
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will  acknowledge  that  we  could  still 
find  the  heart  to  shed  a  tear  as  we  read 
the  story  of  the  death  of  Moore  or  of 
Nelson,  while  we  think  of  Dr.  John- 
son aa  a  badly  dressed  old  man  with 
caustic  temper  and  villainously  bad 
manners.  While,  Hamlet-like,  we 
might  handle  the  great  lexicographer's 
skull  with  half-sneering  curiosity,  we 
should  regard  the  skull  of  either  one  of 
those  other  heroes  as  an  object  almost 
too  sacred  for  contemplation. 

Be  thankful,  then,  Cornelia,  if  the 
figure  that  occupies  Boy*s  thoughts  and 
compels  his  admiration  be  truly  ad- 
mhrable  of  its  kind,  and  if  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  sordid,   mean,  or  vicious 
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about  it  "Hero-worship^"  says  Carlyle^ 
"exists  for  ever,  and  everywhere;  not 
Loyalty  alone;  it  extends  from  divine- 
adoration  to  the  lowest  practical 
regions  of  life." 

In  conclusion,  lest  you  should  in  any 
way  be  inclined  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  a  Public  School  education, 
let  me  quote  for  you  a  sentence  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  greater  man 
than  Carlyle:  "There  is  no  law  upon 
the  Statute-book,  there  is  no  usage  of 
the  Constitutioii,  no  portion  of  the 
Legislature  or  Government,  which  is- 
more  distinctly  or  more  essentially 
connected  with  the  wellbeing  of  Eng- 
land than  our  Public  Schools." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mistress  Margaret  Roden  was  walk- 
ing home  from  church,  which  may 
sound  like  a  tame  statement,  but  is  far 
from  being  so. 

It  was  in  the  narrow  street  of  Ruddi- 
ford,  heaped  with  snow,  and  the  time 
was  between  one  and  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  sky  was  dark,  no  moon  or 
stars  visible,  and  a  few  large  flakes 
of  fresh  snow  had  lately  begun  to  fall, 
slowly,  dreamily,  as  if  they  knew  there 
was  yet  a  long  winter  during  which 
they  might  be  multiplied  a  million 
times  and  work  their  will.  But  the 
street  was  lit  up  fitfully  with  the  blaze 
of  torches,  the  steadier  flame  of  lan- 
thoms,  and  all  the  population  of  small 
townspeople  were  abroad,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  flerce-looking  men  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Most  of  them 
bad  been  in  the  church,  whose  mighty 
sandstone  walls  and  tower  soared  into 
silence  and  black  night,  while  the 
shadowy    interior    was    lit    up    with 


many  wax  candles,  more  than  one  altar 
glowing  like  a  shrine.  The  midnight 
mass  of  Christmas  Eve  was  just  over. 
Nearly  all  the  congregation  had 
tramped  out  before  Mistress  Margaret 
left  her  i)ew  and  f<rflowed  them 
through  the  great  porch  and  down  the 
stone-paved  way  into  the  street,  at- 
tended dosely  by  her  nurse  and  Alice 
Tilney,  and  followed  by  two  armed 
servants  in  the  yellow  Roden  livery. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the 
street,  for  the  Christmas  mummers  and 
revellers  were  still  abroad  and  the  ale- 
shops  were  open;  but  no  one  was  likely 
to  molest  the  girl  for  whom  most  of 
Ruddlford  would  have  laid  down  its 
life.  Along  the  winding  street  that  led 
to  one  of  the  castle  gates,  where  the 
low  thatched  roofs  beetled  over  the 
way,  Christmas  greetings  waited  for 
her  at  every  comer,  and  «he  might  well 
have  returned,  safely  and  without  in- 
terruption, to  her  grandfather. 

But   there   was    a    spirit   of    unrest 
abroad,  and  Mistress  Meg  had  her  full 
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Bhare,  both  within  an^  without,  of  his 
company.  The  first  adventure  arrived 
not  far  from  the  shadow  of  the  church- 
porch,  from  which  several  young  men, 
muffled  in  cloaks  over  their  short  coats 
of  leather  and  iron,  followed  her  and 
her  party  down  the  street  The  fore- 
DQOst  of  them  put  out  a  hand  suddenly 
from  the  darkness  and  clutched  Alice 
Tilney  by  the  shoulder.  She  started, 
but  did  not  scream,  and  indeed  laughed 
a  little,  though  nervously,  as  she  lin- 
gered behind  with  this  strange  compan- 
ion. The  old  nurse  looked  round  with 
an  angry  exclamation;  the  two  men- 
servants,  grinning,  seemed  to  wait  for 
orders,  and  the  nurse,  hurrying  for- 
ward, spoke  to  her  mistress. 

"Meg,  my  child,"  she  said,  "that  god- 
less dog  Jasper  Tilney,  with  his  Fel- 
lowship, has  stopped  Alice  from  fol- 
lowing you.  Shall  the  men  bring  her 
on?" 

Meg  answered  impatiently,  and  with- 
out turning  her  head:  "Nay,  Nurse, 
leave  her  alone.  No,  what  am  I  say- 
ing! Let  them  wait  upon  her.  You 
and  I  need  no  guard." 

The  old  woman  turned  to  the  ser- 
vants with  a  queer  grimace.  "Stop 
you  behind,  Giles  and  John.  Walk 
after  Mistress  Tilney,  when  her  wor- 
shipful brother  has  done  with  her." 

Then  she  hobbled  forward  in  a  great 
hurry,  for  her  mistress's  young  limbs 
seemed  likely  to  outstrip  her. 

In  truth,  Margaret  moved  along  in 
a  state  of  such  excitement  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  said  or  did. 
Even  in  church  it  had  been  impossible 
to  keep  her  thoughts  where  she  knew 
they  ought  to  be,  where,  as  a  good 
Christian  girl,  well  taught  by  Sir 
Thomas  the  Vicar,  they  generally 
dwelt  without  difficulty.  The  child 
was  horrified,  when  she  remembered 
to  be  so,  at  the  knowledge  that  a  per- 
sonage had  stepped  in  between  her  God 
and  her.  A  man's  face  came  between 
her    and   the   Holy   Cradle   she   had 


helped  to  decorate.  This  was  so  great 
a  fact  that  it  could  not  be  altered  by 
any  will  of  hers,  but  it  made  her  con- 
science uneasy.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  she  had  a  greater  anxiety 
still.  How  would  all  this  end?  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  might  have  seemed 
certain  that  her  grandfather  would 
have  accepted  for  her.  Joyful  and 
honored^  Lord  Marlowe^s  offer  of  his 
hand.  But  Margaret,  though  only  half 
understanding  the  circumstances,  saw 
for  herself  that  the  way  was  not 
smooth.  Sir  William  was  not  quite 
ready  to  open  his  arms  to  this  new 
grandson.  He  had  been  glad  of  the  In- 
terruption by  the  mummers,  and  when 
they  were  gone,  he  had  refused  to 
listen  to  a  word  more  from  Lord  Maiv 
lowe,  sending  him  away  at  once  to  rest 
and  refresh  himself  after  his  Journey. 
And  when  Meg  had  stolen  round  and 
looked  in  his  face  to  see  what  he  would 
say  to  her,  he  had  turned  his  head 
away  and  waved  her  back  with  an  im- 
patient word.  "Get  you  gone,  child. 
No  more  to-night;  you  shall  have  my 
commands  in  the  morning." 

As  Meg  left  the  room,  she  was  aware 
of  words  and  smiles  exchanged  be- 
tween Alice  Tilney  and  Antonio.  When 
they  saw  her  look,  they  moved  asunder, 
and  she  was  too  proud  to  speak  to 
Alice  on  the  subject  But  she  pres- 
ently said  to  her  old  nurse,  "What  does 
it  all  meanr 

"Well,  baby,"  the  old  woman  an- 
swered caressingly,  "this  lord  is  a  fine 
man,  but  they  say  he*s  crazy.  That's 
the  talk,  my  dear;  and  sure  there's 
something  about  him  mighty  strange. 
He  is  not  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  if 
you  are  wise,  you  will  not  listen  to 
all  he  says,  my  girl." 

"Not  Uke  the  rest  of  you?  No,  that  is 
true!  And  therefore  crasy?"  said 
Meg,  and  moved  on  smiling.  Surely 
her  grandfather  ought  to  be  above 
these  foolish  servants'  fancies.  They 
had   never   seen  anything   Uke    hlm^ 
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therefore  he  must  he  nuuL  A  clever 
aignmeDt,  truly!  Was  he  mad  becauae 
he  wlahed  to  marry  her  to-morrow? 
Well,-~and  Meg  laid  her  cold  hands 
against  her  hot  cheeks,  and  determined 
for  a  nM>ment  to  think  of  him  no  more. 
But  she  went  on  thinking  of  him,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought, 
and  now,  as  she  paced  the  familiar  old 
street  on  Christmas  morning,  the  feel- 
ing that  he  must  be  somewhere  very 
near  kept  her  watching  every  turn, 
every  comer,  every  shadow  of  gable 
or  walL  She  had  not  seen  him  In  the 
church,  but  felt  sure  he  had  been  there, 
like  all  other  good  men  in  Christen- 
dom. 

And  thus  It  did  not  astonish  her  to 
look  up  suddenly  and  see  him  walking 
by  her  side. 

The  church  bells  were  clanging  and 
clashing,  but  the  rest  of  the  noise  they 
were  leaving  behind,  and  the  place  was 
lonely,  for  most  of  the  castle  people 
had  already  gone  on,  across  the  bridge 
that  generally  stood  lowered  over  the 
de^  narrow  ditch,  and  under  the  low 
archway  where  the  gate  was  set  open. 
The  water  was  frozen,  the  snow  lay 
heaped  against  the  ramparts  and  along 
a  dark  lane  that  ran  at  the  back  of 
•ome  houses  on  the  near  side  of  the 
ditch,  skirting  it  as  far  as  the  principal 
gateway,  which  commanded  the  west 
side  of  the  town  and  the  long  bridge. 

"Now,  good  Mistress  Nurse,*'  said 
Lord  Marlowe,  '*go  home  to  your  bed 
and  leave  my  fair  lady  to  me.*' 

''Not  I,  my  Lord,"  replied  Dame  Kate 
promptly  with  a  chuckle.  *'¥our  Lord- 
ship had  best  go  your  own  way  and 
leave  us  to  go  ours." 

**What,  may  I  not  wish  you  a  Merry 
Christmas?"  said  Harry. 

The  old  woman  could  not  see  well 
In  the  dark,— it  was  dark  here,  except 
for  the  glimmer  of  the  snow— and  truly 
she  did  not  know  what  happened,  or 
how  her  mistress  was  snatched  from 
her  side  and  borne  away  suddenly  out 


of  sight  Margaret  herself,  in  the 
magnetism  of  Harry's  presence,  hardly 
realised  that  he  had  lifted  her  easily, 
tan  girl  as  she  was,  from  the  snowy 
ground,  and  had  carried  her  some 
yards  down  the  dark  lane  by  the  ditch, 
tin,  stopping  out  of  sight  of  the  street 
and  the  castle  gate,  he  set  her  down 
on  the  low  wall  or  course  of  large 
stones  that  divided  the  lane  from  the 
water.  To  make  a  diy  place  for  her 
feet,  he  brushed  the  snow  away  from 
this  parapet,  and  then,  holding  her 
hand  and  dress,  stood  looking  up  Into 
the  face  now  lifted  above  his  own  in 
the  dimness. 

**Porgive  me,  my  angel!  I  had  to 
speak,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  what  are  you  doing?" 
Margaret  murmured. 

"It  is  of  you  I  would  ask,"  said 
Harry,  "what  are  yow  doing?  Why  did 
yxMi  say  that  to  me?  God  knows  I'm 
happy  to  find  myself  at  your  feet,— I 
ask  nothing  better— but  think  what  you 
have  done!  A  man  worn  out,  double 
your  age,  a  soldier,  the  Queen's  man,, 
so  bound  to  her  service  that  I  should 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  nor 
heart  for  any  other;  and  yet  you  call 
me  to  love  you,  sweet,— why?" 

Margaret  trembled  from  head  to 
foot  "I  do  not  understand  you,"  she 
said,  under  her  breath.  "It— It  was  no 
doing  of  mine.  What  have  I  said? 
You  came,— you  brought  the  letters—" 

She  stopped  short  for  the  world 
seemed  whirling  round  her.  Harry 
felt  that  she  was  trembling,  and  held 
her  more  firmly. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  me,"  he  said, 
"and  if  you  are  cold,  sweetheart  I  will 
not  keep  you  long.  What  did  you  say, 
you  ask?  While  my  step>mother's  mes- 
sage was  on  my  tongue,  you  changed 
the  very  word  I  was  speaking.  You 
bid  me  put  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
brother.    Can  you  deny  It?" 

The  girl  was  too  bewildered  to 
q>eak. 
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**Have  you  so  «o«n  focgotten?''  he 
went  on  gently.  "You  said,— in  a 
whisper,  'tis  true,  but  I  heard  It  well 
•enough— 'Yourself,  my  Lord.'  Gould  a 
man  fail  to  answer  such  a  challenge 
from  such  lips,  Mistress  Margaret?  I 
looked  at  you,  and  you  smiled.  I  read 
in  your  eyes  that  I  was  right,  that  I 
had  gained  yoiu:  favor  and  the  prize 
might  be  mine.  What  wonder  that 
I  fell  under  such  a  temptation?  The 
rest,— I  do  not  believe  they  even  heard 
you.  None  of  them  knew  what  hap- 
pened. It  was  what  it  may  remain,— 
a  secret  between  you  and  me." 

**Ah]  Why  did  you  tell  me?"  the  girl 
murmured.  "It  was  not,  then,— it  was 
not  what  you  meant—and  lady  Mar- 
lowe—" 

•*My  Lady  offered  you  the  best  match 
in  her  power,  for  your  grandfather's 
i«ake  and  for  reasons  ol  her  own.  She 
offered  you  her  own  young  son,  my 
brother  Richard.  As  for  me,  I  was  out 
of  the  question.  Who  should  dream 
that  an  old  fellow  like  Harry  Marlowe 
should  wish  to  marry,— the  Queen's 
man,  hers  only  till  now,  and  with  trou- 
bles behind  him  and  before?  So  I 
came  gayly  to  plead  young  Dick's 
cause.  When  I  saw  you  at  the  win- 
dow, my. heart  misgave  me  as  to  this 
mission  of  mine.  When  you  spoke,  tak- 
ing captive  the  very  words  on  my  lips, 
I  was  conquered,  and  became  a  traitor. 
But  poor  Dick  has  not  seen  you,  and  I 
shall  soon  make  my  peace  with  my 
Lady.  She  has  twitted  me  with  my 
solitary  ways,  many  a  time.  If  I  have 
at  last  seen  the  lady  of  my  heart,  who 
shall  say  me  nay?" 

"But  why  did  you  tell  me?"  Meg 
said  more  loudly,  and  her  hand  rested 
heavily  on  his  shoulder. 

Looking  up  in  the  darkness  at  the 
pale  face  just  above  him,  he  answered, 
his  deep  voice  a  little  uncertain:  "I 
believed  that  you  partly  knew  already, 
—and  then,  sweetheart,  I  half  repented 
me  of  what  I  Imd  done.    Even  now,  if 


you  command.  It  is  not  too  late.  Now 
that  you  know  all,  take  your  choice 
between  us.  Dick  is  a  handsome  lad; 
his  mother  has  cockered  him,  but  he  is 
a  bold  fellow  for  all  that,— a  better 
mate  for  yon.  Mistress  Margaret,  than 
this  Harry  of  yours,  with  the  freshness 
of  your  own  age,  and  a  whole  life  to 
give  you  instead  of  half  a  one." 

Meg  thrilled  as  he  spoke.  "This 
Harry  of  mine!"  she  said,  so  low  that 
ears  a  yard  away  would  not  have 
caught  it 

"Ah!  Then  stoop  your  face  to  me, 
Meg!"  he  said,  and  caught  her  to  his 
breast. 

As  she  lay  there,  she  presently  found 
breath  to  whisper,  "But  I  never  said 
it!" 

"What!"  be  cried,  starting.  "You 
never  said,  'Yourself,  my  Lord'?" 

"Surely  not!  How  should  I  have 
been  so  bold,  so  unwomanly?" 

**Then  who  said  It,  if  not  you?  Did 
you  hear  It?" 

"Yes,— I  believe  so— but  I  cannot  tell 
where  It  came  from." 

"The  Devil!"  said  Harry  Mariowe. 
thoughtfully. 

"No,— my  guardian  angel!"  she  soft- 
ly  replied  to  him. 

A  pair  of  lovers  in  a  feme!— though 
the  lovers  were  ill-matched,  at  least  in 
age,  and  though  the  lane  was  not 
grassy  and  sweet,  with  oak-trees  shad- 
ing it  and  wild  roses  waving  over  it, 
but  a  dark,  ditch-like  way  filled  with 
snow,  evil-smelling,  bounded  by  black 
towering  walls  and  the  iMdf -ruinous 
backs  of  poor  and  grimy  houses.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  Lord  Marlowe  and  his 
love.  Meg  might  have  known  him  al- 
ways, loved  him  always,  such  were  the 
I>eace  and  trust  with  which  she  rested 
in  his  arms,  warm  in  the  bitter  cold  of 
that  Christmas  morning,— yet  it  was 
not  twelve  hours  since  they  first  met. 
If  the  saw  be  trpe,  Happy's  the  wooing 
thaVs  not  long  a-doing,  Harry  and  his 
Meg  should  have  been  In  bliss  for  ever- 
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more.  But  to  outside  eyes  that  lacked 
nnder8tan<)lng,  this  adventure  was 
prOYing  my  Lord  without  question 
mad.  Was  this  the  way  that  noble 
ladies  were  sought  and  won?  Good 
jird  evil  were  ready  for  once  to  join 
in  (^;>positioii  to  this  wild  autocrat  of 
a  lover. 

Faces  began  to  peer  from  black 
alleys  between  the  houses,  a  glimmer 
of  cautious  lanthoms  pierced  the  dark- 
ness. Two  parties  were  appifoaching, 
with  noiseless  feet  on  the  snow.  One 
came  up  from  the  street,  where  Dame 
Kate,  crying  and  wringing  her  hands, 
had  drawn  together  both  townspeople 
and  those  of  the  castle  who  heard  her 
complaints.  AnK>ng  these  was  Antonio, 
who  hurried  down,  eager  yet  prudent, 
ready  to  take  command,  yet  very  con- 
scious that  this  crazy  kmi  might  not 
be  good  to  approach.  However,  it  was 
quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  off  Mistress  Margaret 
Roden  as  though  she  were  a  peasant- 
lass  who  had  taken  his  fancy.  Who 
would  dare  tell  Sir  William?  And 
even  now  he  was  waiting  to  see  his 
granddaughter  on  her  return  from  the 
midnight  mass. 

The  little  group  was  Joined  by  those 
two  worthy  meni,  Simon  and  Timothy 
Toste,  whose  house  was  not  far  from 
the  town-gate  of  the  castle.  Then 
Alice  Tilney  hurried  up,  flushed  and 
frightened,  having  somehow  missed 
the  s^*vants  and  hoping  to  overtake 
Margaret  before  she  went  with  Christ- 
mas greetings  to  her  grandfather. 
Alice  screamed,  wringing  her  hands  as 
wildly  as  the  nurse  herself,  and  was 
going  to  rush  alone  in  pursuit  of  her 
lady,  but  a  word  from  Antonio  brought 
her  back. 

**Patience,  Mistress  Alice,  you  will 
make  a  scandal/'  he  said. 

'*Wbat!  and  leave  Mistress  Meg  in 
the  hands  of  a  madman?"  Alice  cried. 
"Scandal!  *Tls  made  already.  He 
went  that  way,  Nurse?    Why,  he  may 


have  carried  her  away  into  the  forest. 
He's  raving  mad,  and  you  know  it, 
Antonio;  Sir  William  knows  it  too.  To 
see  him  bum  those  letters!  On  my  life, 
you  are  a  coward,  if  you  will  not  fol- 
low me  and  rescue  her!" 

Antonio  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "My 
Lord  is  a  floe  swordsman,"  he  said; 
and  little  Simon  Toste,  his  smiling  face 
quite  pale  and  drawn,  stepped  forward 
with  Timothy  at  his  elbow. 

"Therefore  unarmed  men  are  the 
fittest  to  dfsal  with  him,"  he  said  with 
dignity.  "Stand  back,  young  people. 
My  brother  and  I  will  follow  Mistress 
Mcurgaret  down  the  lane.  Come,  Tim- 
othy, you  have  your  lanthom.  Notice, 
friends,  the  effect  of  Sir  William's 
obstinacy.  He  would  not  listen  to  our 
worthy  Vicar,  who  warned  him  to 
avoid  these  same  Marlowes  like  the 
pestilence.  Ay,  Nurse,  come  along  with 
us,  and  you  too,  Mistress  Tilney,  if  you 
will.  You  are  better  out  of  the  way. 
Master  Antony.  Moral  measures  are 
best,  and  you  might  whip  out  a  weap- 
on, with  all  the  respect  you  have  for 
his  Lordship's  sword." 

Antonio  showed  his  teeth;  but  the 
little  apothecary's  malice  was  not 
worth  resenting.  "Moral  fiddlesticks!" 
he  muttered.  "If  my  Lord  will  give 
her  up  to  you  pompous  pair  of  asses, 
he  is  idiot  as  well  as  madman."  Then 
he  gave  the  low  whistle  that  always 
brought  Alice  Tilney  to  his  side.  "Let 
them  go,"  he  whispered.  "We'll  do 
better";  and  he  kept  her  standing  still 
a  moment,  while  the  two  worthies 
and  Dame  Kate,  with  a  few  gaping 
hangers-on  from  street  and  castle  gate- 
way, hurried  away  along  the  lane. 

Alice  came  very  close  to  the  Italian. 
He  took  her  two  hands  and  squeezed 
them  hard,  till  she  winced  with  the 
pain.  His  face  looked  very  white 
and  his  eyes  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Where  is  Jasper?"  he  said. 

"Not  far  off.  I  left  him  this  moment. 
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flweariug  to  stop  the  marriage,  by  fair 
means  or  foul." 

"Any  with  him?" 

"Four  or  five." 

"Go  back  to  him.  Tell  him  to  take 
the  other  street,  and  fall  upon  them 
from  behind.  He  will  understand;  a 
madman  ought  not  to  be  at  large." 

"Tonlo,— I  fear— he  might  kill  my 
Lord,  and  carry  her  away!"  The 
words  were  breathed  in  Antonio's  ear, 
as  if  the  girl  was  afraid  to  speak 
them. 

"Ah!  He  will  not  touch  him  till  we 
have  her  safe,  or  else  my  dagger  shall 
find  his  heart,  Alice.    I  shall  be  there." 

"He  will  not  take  orders  from  you. 
Tonio,  how  angry  he  would  be!  But 
you  are  cold  and  cruel  sometimes.  I 
could  even  fancy—" 

"Get  you  gone  with  your  fancies!  Is 
this  a  time  for  kissing,  little  fool? 
There,  If  you  will  have  It,— now  be 
gone!" 

"But  you  are  so  cold,"  Alice  mur- 
mured, as  she  ran  laughing  away. 

Antonio  waited  a  moment,  listening, 
then  stole  with  light  feet  down  the 
lane. 

Harry  Marlowe  and  his  young  love 
had  lost  count  of  time  and  conscious- 
ness of  place;  there,  standing  together 
in  the  snow,  they  vowed  between 
kisses  never  again  to  be  parted.  Per- 
haps for  any  sober,  ordinary  Shiglish 
lass  of  gentle  birth,  hedged  in,  as  such 
usually  were,  by  all  kinds  of  stiff  re- 
strictions, the  passion  of  so  wild  and 
romantic  a  lover  would  have  meant  as 
much  fear  as  Joy.  But  Margaret  was  a 
child  of  the  South:  the  sun  of  Venice 
had  warmed  the  blood  of  her  ancestors; 
and  the  girl  who  owed  her  stately 
young  dignity  to  Bngllsh  training  had 
a  nature  of  Italian  fire  underneath, 
which  the  foreign  life  and  habits  of  her 
English  father  had  done  little  or  noth- 
ing to  nullify.  Thus  the  world  of  new 
feeling  into  which  Harry  Marlowe 
brought  his  suddenly-chosen  bride  was 


to  her  even  more  beautiful  than  amas- 
Ing.  Her  ];>asslon  was  ready  tx>  rise  to 
the  height  of  his  own;  she  was  his, 
without  an  after-thought;  even  con- 
science had  ceased  to  trouble  her  now. 
They  knew  and  agreed  that  the  golden 
moment,  when  she  leaned  radiant  from 
the  castle  window  to  watch  him  riding 
wearily  across  the  bridge,  was  the  su- 
preme moment  that  decided  all  their 
future  lives. 

And  yet  Margaret  Roden  was  no  fooL 
She  knew,  and  told  herself  plainly,  that 
in  some  indescribable  way  this  Harry 
of  hers  was  different  from  other  men. 
And  she  had  not  forgotten  old  Kate's 
words,— "a  fine  man,  but  they  say  he's 
crazy."  If  there  was  anything  in  the 
absurd  accusation,  she  could  only  add: 
"Then  give  me  a  crazy  lover,  for  I 
might  not  feel  this  trust  and  safety 
with  any  reasonable  man.  And  If  he's 
crazy,  why,  he  wants  my  love  the 
more,  for  he  must  be  unhappy,  and  ril 
comfort  him.  In  his  senses  or  out  of 
them,  I  am  yours  and  you  are  mine, 
Harry!" 

They  had  now  agreed  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam must  be  persuaded  to  consent  to 
an  Immediate  marriage,— It  would  not 
be  very  hard,  Meg  thought,  knowing 
her  grandfathei^-and  then,  she  was 
very  sure  that  Harry  should  not  leave 
her  behind,  for  ^e  was  not  afraid  of 
a  long  Journey  on  horseback,  and  she 
would  ride  with  him  to  Join  the  Queen. 

"Nay,  nay,  love,"  he  murmured,  "yoo 
will  be  safer  at  my  house.  There  may 
be  hardships  on  the  road,  and  then—"    . 

"But  I  want  to  see  the  Queen;  you 
know  she  Is  my  godmother,  she  gave 
me  my  name.  She  will  be  glad  to  have 
two  servlants  instead  of  one.  If  yoo 
are  her  man,  I  will  be  her  woman,  and 
we  will  both  fight  and  work  for  her; 
will  we  not,  Harry?  No,  indeed,  you 
shall  not  leave  me  behind.  Tou  would 
have  to  tell  her  Highness,  and  she 
would  be  angry,  I  know." 

Harry  laughed  to  hipaelf.    "Angry? 
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Tnist  a  child  for  gaesslng  right!"  he 
muttered,  and  then  he  pretended  to 
be  stem,  and  told  Meg  that  his  wife 
most  obey  him. 

"In  eveiything,  except  in  living  with- 
out jou/*  lEAie  said.  "But  forsooth,  if 
70a  mean  to  leave  me  behind,  I  will 
not  marry  yon.*' 

"Forsooth,  will  you  not,  fair  lady?** 
and  the  argument  had  to  end  in  kisses. 

Suddenly  Meg  tried  to  escape  from 
the  arms  that  held  her,  but  they  only 
tightened  their  grasp,  till  the  stealing 
lights    came    nearer,    and    the    faces 


peered  through  the  dimness,  and  the 
low  chatter  of  well-known  voices  re- 
minded her  of  the  worid  she  had  for- 
gotten. 

"Do  not  shame  me  before  these  good 
I>eople,**  she  said  imploringly  in  her 
lover's  ear. 

So,  when  Simon  and'  Timothy,  two 
quaint  black  figures  in  high  hats,  and 
Kate  the  nurse,  and  a  few  towns-peo- 
ple in  the  rear,  paced  up  reproachfully 
to  these  lovers  In  the  lane,  they  were 
received  by  a  gentleman  and  lady  with 
mild  surprise  and  perfect  dignity. 


MiflmlUan*!  Ifafudne. 


(To  he  continued.) 


PARODY.* 


There  are  two  principal  ways  of 
using  the  art  of  parody.  It  may  be 
employed  merely  to  enhance  the  comic 
effect  of  a  piece  which  is  already  and 
of  itself  intended  to  amuse— by  repro- 
ducing the  metre  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  phraseology,  but  not  necessarily 
caricaturing  the  spirit,  of  a  particular 
and  presumably  well-known  poem. 
This  is  really  burlesque  or  travesty, 
rather  than  parody,  properly  speaking; 
and  Mr.  Seaman  would  probably  be  the 

* 

last  to  claim  that  in  his  quartet  of 
''Muscular  Women"  (the  first  part  of 
ills  lates.t  volume,  the  "Harvest  of 
Chaff*')  be  is  really  practising  the 
parodist's  calling  in  its  highest  and 
sererest  form.  These  excellent  poems 
have  an  independent  merit  "Lucy 
Gray**  appears— only  In  metre— as  the 
female  golfer :— 

Hard  by  a  sporting  course  she  kept. 
All  landy  from  the  sea: 

"A  qarvest  of  Chtff."  By  Owen  Seaman. 
(Conttible.    Ss.  6d.  net.) 

**  Loal  Mavterpfeces  and  Other  Verses.**  By 
8t  John Hao kin.    ((Nonstable.   8s.ed.net.) 

*'The  ^oems  of  Algernon  Obmrtes  Swln- 
tone.*'  la  six  Volomes.  Vol.  V.  (Chattu  and 
Wtadiia.   til,  net.) 

**l4UMlon  lorries.**   Bj  Frederick  Locker- 
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No  keener  artist  ever  stepped 
Upon  a  human  tee. 

You  still  may  hear  strong  men  at  play 

Blaspheming  on  the  green. 
But  I  regret  that  Lucy  Gray 

Will  never  more  be  seen— 

and  William  Morris's  "Gilliflower  of 
Gold"  provides  metre  and  refrain  to 
celebrate  the  heroine  of  hockey— 

A  pair  of  leggings,  largest  size, 
I  wore  to>day  with  bloomer  guise, 
And  won  the  local  Hockey  Prise. 
Hah!  haht  lea  beUea  jaune$  jamMrea! 

On  the  othet  hand,  Mr.  St  John 
Hankin  (in  "Lost  Masterpieces")  is  de- 
liberately setting  himself  essays  In 
style;  this  is  the  true  vocation  of 
parody,  and  Mr.  Seaman  himself  has 
shown  us,  in  "Borrowed  Plumes,"  for 
instance,  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way.    Bxcellent,  however,  as  bis  work 

Lampson.  With  Introdoctlon  and  Notes  by 
Austin  D  'bson.  (Oolden  Treasury  Series.) 
(BiaomtUan.   2s.  6d.  net ) 

**  Cartoons  tn  Rhyme  and  Line."  By  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  P.  OarmtberH 
Oonld.    (Fisher  Untrin.   4s.  ed.  net.) 

•'The  Bab  Ballads,  Ac."  By  W.  8.  Gilbert. 
(Macmillan.    7s.  6d.) 
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Is,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  ever 
aiupassed  Mr.  Hankin'a  admirably  sub- 
tle parody  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

;   8tiU  is  the  sea  to-day, 
81ow  dp  the  beach  the  tide 
Oreeps  with  scarcely  a  sound, 
While  throug'h  the  lang^uorous  air, 
Heavy,  unstirred  by  the  breeze, 
Silence  broods  o'er  the  scene. 
And  I,  too,  brood.    I  pace 
Here  on  the  sands  and  muse 

On  the  probaUe  meaning  of  life, 

^nd  a  question  throbs  in  my  brain, 
Incessant,  ever  renewed. 
What  are  you?    What  am  I? 
After  all,  what  is  the  sea? 

-And  wlmt,  after  all,  Is  the  land? 

J  know  not    Neither  do  you. 

The  present  writer  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  Matthew  Arnold  treated 
in  this  spirit  before.  It  cannot  be  easy 
to  do;  there  are  so  few  superficial  man- 
nerisms of  phrase.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  the  Lost  Masterpieces.  But 
there  are  also  others  which  are  very 
amusing. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  "Heptalogla,"  or 
**The  Seven  against  Sense"  belongs  to 
the  class  of  true  stylistic  parodies;  and 
It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  the 
equipment  which  might  have  gained 
bim  eminence  in  this  art  As  it  is,  his 
lighter  vein  is  marred  by  the  faults 
which  disfigure  some  of  his  serious 
poetry.  He  goes,  indeed,  straight 
enough  to  the  marlc,  and  has  a  sure 
eye  and  a  dexterous  hand  for  the  man- 
nerisms of  metre,  of  phrase,  even  of 
thought  "John  Jones'  Wife"  is  in 
some  respects  as  good  as  it  can  be. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne  is  seldom  a  calm 
critic;  and,  as  parody  la  a  form  of 
criticism,  he  vrould  gain  as  a  parodist 
by  a  little  more  tranquillity  and  re- 
straint He  is  verbose,  and  what  fs 
worse,  violent;  whereas  an  appearance 
of  animus  is  fatal  to  the  best  criticism, 
and  especially  to  that  form  of  it  which 
ccftisists  in  parody.  Consequently,  the 
Heiytalogia"  falls  short— despite  its  un- 
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doubted  skUl-of  absolute  excetlence. 
It  is  really— what  some  cootempocarlei 
wrongly  supposed  '^Rejected  Addresses'* 
to  be— an  'Attack."  It  is  criticism;  but 
the  crttlcism  is  of  'the  Quarterip,  so 
savage  and  tartarly"  genus.  Mr. 
Swinburne  does  not  handle  his  victim 
as  if  he  loved  hinu 

This  desirable  amenity  is  just  what 
Mr.    Seaman  never  lacks;   and    It  is 
really  indispensable  to  light  verse.    On 
the  whole,  the  kind  of  metrical  com- 
position in  which  this  possibly  degen- 
erate age  does  attain  a  success  of  its 
own  is  a  neat,  fiuent,  (riKWi-Horatian 
vein  of  comment  on  contemporary  mat- 
ters, genetally  social;  it  has  learnt  the 
trick  from  Praed  and  Locker-Lampeon 
and  Oalvi>rtey;  and  now  it  may  be  said 
that  we  caiN^boest  of  having  made  a 
specialty    of     "lightness     of     touch.'* 
Locker-Lan^son  himself,  who  had  a 
right  to  speak,  says  that  in  occasiooa] 
verse  "the  rhythm  should  be  cri^  and 
sparkling,    and    the    rhyme    frequoit 
and   never    forced,    while    the    entire 
poem  should  be  marked  by  tast^ol 
moderation,  high  finish,  and  complete- 
ness."    As   his   "London    Lyrics"— re- 
cently republished  in  their  flnai  fonn, 
with  an  introduction  by   Mr.  Austin 
Dobson— abundantly  prove,  their  author 
spared  no  labor  limae  himself,    xn  the 
sphere  of  verse  aiming  at  this  ^Qd  ^f 
standfurd  Mr.   Seaman  is  pre->iQi2ieDt 
among  the  modems;  and  his  ha}(]  jo^es 
nothing  of  its  cunning.     Thatfg  the 
advantage  of  being  a  "light"  vvsifier. 
Passion  may  cool  and  ImaginaoQ  j^ 
longer    luxuriate;    but    "llghti^s   of 
toucfti"  should  and  does  really  ipi^ye 
with  practice.    The  chief  note  o'<xx>i|. 
don  Lyrics,"  it  has  been  said,  lease. 
Totally  unlike  as  the  two  are    gu^. 
Ject  and  treatment,  the  same  (j  i^e 
said  of  the  "Harvest  of  Ohaff"iimge 
and  rhyme  come  so  spontaneoijr  and 
easily  as  to  seem  "inevitab^     one 
is  not,  as  in  reading  Praedoirtled  by 
cleverness;  the  devernesi  there,  but 
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the  effect  to  supremely  nataral--a8  nat- 
nml  as  colloquial  prose; 

As  wlien  within  the  Theban  shrine, 
Dim  Ut  and  redolent  of  apices, 

The  doTOtee  depressed  his  spine 
Under  the  mobile  orbs  of  Isto; 

Till  on  a  sudden,  as  hla  heart 
Into  an  ecsta^  was  sinking, 

He  saw,  through  eome  defect  of  art, 
A  priest  Inside  who  did  the  winking; 

Then  rose  In  wrath,  and  homeward 
came;, 

A  disillusionized  Egyptian, 
And  from  a  cult,  so  lost  to  shame. 

Withdrew  his  annual  subscription:— 

So  have  I  known  a  man  or  two. 
Who  worshipped  once  with  warmth 

and  Inio, 
Then  noticed,  on  a  nearer  view. 
The  mortal  maoMna  in  Deo, 

A  hollow  god  of  stone  or  clay, 
Woriced  like  a  common  showman's 
puppet — 

And  so  forsook  the  heavenly  way, 
And  talked  no  more  of  climbing  up  it. 

But  perhaps  what  will  most  appeal  to 
tlie  general  public  In  Mr.  Seaman's 
latest  volume  to  the  translation  of  the 
^'Absent-nEhlnded  Beggar"  into  a  poem 
by  the  LAureate.  This  is  a  truly  ad- 
mirable jeu  d'esprU, 

In  a  sense  F.  C.  G.  does  for  politics 
what  Mr.  Seaman  does  for  manners^ 
with  the  difference,  proper'  to  their 
respective  subjects,  that  Mr.  Gould  to 
a  professed  partisan— and  all  the  more 
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credit  to  him  for  not  allowing  this  acci- 
dent to  Interfere  vrlth  his  urbanity- 
while  his  antitype  can  permit  hlmaelf 
the  detached  outlook  of  the  humorous 
philosopher.    F.C.G.— 

Gay  hearted  Dryad  of  the  trenchant 
plume 

as  the  "Harvest  of  ChafT'  calls  hlmr- 
is  at  present  our  only  constdetrable 
political  satirist  in  a  lighter  vein;  and 
one  can  only  wish  that  his  always  de- 
lightful illustrations  were  wedded  to 
verse  somewhat  more  immortal  than 
the  not  very  eidivenlng  Jingles  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  which  con^Kwe  the 
other  and  inferior  half  of  *K)artoona  in 
Rhyme  and  Line."  In  verse  there  Is 
at  present  no  real  professor  of  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  political  satire.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert might  have  occupied  that  chair, 
probably,  had  he  chosen;  but  the  gen- 
eral public  could  not  have  afforded  to 
lose  the  ''Bab  Ballads"— neither  the 
rhymes  nor  the  pictures,  which  are  in- 
stinct with  the  same  spirit— and  the 
operas,  of  which  the  ballads  in  some 
cases  exhibit  the  motive  and  ground- 
work. Middle-aged  persons  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  feeing  of  superiority  to  the 
less  fortunate  young  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day,  when  they  remem- 
ber that  their  green  unknowing  youth 
was  nurtured,  not  on  Teutonic  farces 
and  "musical  comedy,"  but  on  the 
inimitable  wit  and  whimsicality  of  the 
Gllbertian  drama  in  its  first  freshness. 
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If  we  wish  to  know  what  black 
magic  is  like,  we  have  only  to  watch 
a  man  reading  a  book  or  a  letter.  He 
looks  at  the  paper  covered  with  cabal- 
istic figures  as  if  he  were  gazing  in- 
tently in  a  magic  mirror,  which  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  It  to.    If  we  hap- 


pen to  know  what  he  to  lookhig  at  we 
watch  for  the  smile  or  frown  which  to 
sure  to  follow.  The  cabaltotlc  figures 
call  forth  feelings  of  Joy  or  anger,  of 
hope  or  regret:  hto  whole  intellectual 
being  Is  for  the  moment  under  a  spell; 
but  we  are  so  used  to  thto  magic  that 
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we  fail  to  realize  bow  truly  marvellouB 
Is  this  tranemisslon  of  every  possible 
tbougbt  from  mind  to  mind,  wltbout 
a  sound  or  a  look,  by  means  of  only 
six  and  twenty  little  black  marks. 

Wben  these  tiny  marks  are  tam- 
pered with,  when  they  are  not  ar- 
ranged In  the  form  which  use  and  wont 
have  crystallized  Into  well  recognized 
symbols,  a  veil  is  interposed,  the 
images  are  blurred  or  distorted,  and 
we  gaze  Into  the  magic  mirror  In  vain. 
Possessing,  as  we  do,  this  almost 
magic  power.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
tampering  with  the  purity  of  the  lan< 
guage  is  considered  by  literary  purists 
almost  as  heinous  an  offence  as  de- 
facing the  currency,  both  language  and 
money  being,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing* equally  symbolic  of,  and  a  medium 
of  exchange  for,  a  certain  given  quan- 
tity of,  say,  eggs,  butter,  or  thoughts. 

This  is  not,  we  need  hardly  add,  the 
generally  accepted  view.  We  promptly 
prosecute  anyone  who  dares  debase  the 
coinage,  but  unless  the  improvised  lan- 
guage and  words  are  extra  strong  and 
beyond  the  very  elastic  limits  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  take  no  notice.  "Don't 
touch  this  pound  or  shilling,"  we  seem 
to  say.  "As  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
bread  and  cheese  and  superfluities, 
these  coins  must  have  the  exact  value 
sanctioned  by  law;  but  If  you  wish  to 
debase  the  language,  to  coin  your  own 
words,  to  substitute  for  the  substantial 
and  weighty  noun  paunA  the  meaning- 
less and  worthless  ^uid,  there's  nothing 
to  prevent  your  doing  so,  and  you  will 
no  doubt  get  as  many  cigarettes  for  a 
hob  as  for  a  shilling,** 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  such 
words  do  not  find  their  way  into  print, 
we  can  only  answer  that  for  what  we 
know  it  may  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  Many  words  are  printed  in  these 
days  which  would  not  have  had  the 
slightest  meaning  for  Shakespeare  or 
Milton.  We  have  no  official  censorship 
or    literary    Mint;    our    new    literary 


Academicians  (on  whom  be  peace),  are 
broken  reeds.  The  duties  of  an 
Academician  are  of  course  strictly 
academic;  they  have  not  the  power,  if 
they  had. the  wish,  to  make  the  ways 
of  the  literary  transgressor  hard. 

It  is  very  wrong,  no  doubt,  to  call  a 
pound  a  quid.  The  sound  is  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  something  not 
known  In  polite  society  and  of  noth- 
ing else,  because  the  only  sensible  deri- 
vation from  quid  pro  quo  Indicates  no 
value  and*  applies  equally  to  a  shilling. 
The  objection  to  it  is  not  exactly  that 
it  hax^ens  to  be  slang.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  any  forceful  slang  term 
which  vividly  symbolizes  the  object  or 
fact  alluded  to.  We  forget  that  the 
word  sovereign  applied  to  a  coin  must 
once  have  been  used  for  the  first  time 
as  a  slang  expression  having  a  clearly 
defined  meaning;  even  a  rabid  purist 
does  not  object  to  it  now,  and  It  has 
always  been  open  to  sporting  youth  to 
call,  without  reproach,  the  gold  coin 
of  this  country  a  Victoria  or  half-an- 
Edward.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
this  obvious  opportunity  should  have 
been  missed  in  Bngland,  seeing  how 
popular  the  LfOuls  and  the  Napoleon 
have  always  been  in  France.  There 
would  have  been  some  little  sense  in 
such  terms,— which  is  probably  the 
reason  they  were  never  thought  of. 

The  Almighty  Dollar,  now  universally 
accepted  as  a  vivid  symbol  for  the 
power  of  wealth.  Is  a  slang  name 
which  in  its  origin  had  a  high  signifi- 
cance, and  consequently  made  its  way 
from  continent  to  continent  The  best 
and  least  adulterated  silver  pieces  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  coined  in  the 
Joachim's  Thai,  hence  thaler  was  a 
slang  word  to  conjure  with,  bearing 
somewhat  of  the  meaning  we  now  at- 
tach to  the  word  sterling.  The  Dutdi 
introduced  this  word  in  New  Amster- 
dam or  New  York  as  their  daalder, 
which  In  course  of  time  became  the 
world-renowned  dollar. 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject we  may  call  attention  to  the  rather 
singular,  and  perhaps  unique,  fact  that 
we  have  in  our  penny  a  symbol  repre- 
senting double  what  it  actually  is 
worth,  constituting  a  curious  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  intrinsic 
TSlue  of  a  symbol  is  as  nothing  to  what 
it  represents.  Many  of  us  remember 
that  our  pennies  used  to  be  much 
larger  than  they  are  to-day;  they  are 
now  worth  about  a  halfpenny  in  metal, 
and  as  representing  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  shilling  they  are  deceptive  and  seri- 
ously lacking  in  substance.  Whether 
the  Government  make  any  profit  on 
this  apparently  nefarious  transaction, 
whether  they  actually  draw  from  us  a 
shillingsworth  of  silver  for  the  six- 
pennyworth  of  copper  they  issue  to  us, 
is  a  question  which  we  must  leave  our 
currency  doctors  to  decide.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  look  on  our  small 
bronze  change  only  as  tokens,  and  not 
trouble  our  heads  about  their  value, 
which,  as  the  matter  is  of  small  Impor- 
tance to  each  of  us  as  an  Individual, 
we  have  no  objection  to  do,  casually 
remembering  that  the  issue  of  tokens 
has  often  been  prohibited,  among 
others  by  Charles  the  First  who 
granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  others  the  exclusive  right  to  coin 
farthing  tokens  for  seventeen  years. 
The  farthings  issued  by  these  patentees 
were,  we  are  told  in  history,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discontent,  as  they  were 
greatly  below  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal.  If  we  are  not  discontented  vdth 
our  diminutive  ];>ennies  now,  it  is  not 
because  we  consider  them,  with  Mr. 
Mantallnl,  beneath  our  notice,  but  sim- 
ply for  the  reason  that  life  is  too  short 
to  work  out  and  clearly  understand 
these  difficult  questions  of  political 
economy,  our  existence  being,  as  has 
often  been  remarked,  only  a  series  of 
compromises  all  round.  We  accept  this 
doubtful  coin  because  it  is  stamped 
with    a    very    significant    emblem    or 


symbol,  that  of  Britannia  to  wit  As 
a  private  enterprise  under  a  less  august 
segis  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  minor  difficul- 
ties connected  with  our  trust  in  sym- 
bols, a  trust  which  governs  our  life  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  are  per- 
haps aware  of.  Carlyle  made  us  ob- 
serve how  the  blue  coat  of  the  police- 
man keeps  order  and  the  red  robe  of 
the  Judge  inspires  awe.  Without  know- 
ing it  we  all  In  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  Imitate  the  councillors  of  that 
first  Governor  of  New  York  who,  hap- 
pening to  be  prevented  from  attending 
a  council  meeting,  and  fearing  they 
might  in  his  absence  forget  the  awe 
with  which  he  inspired  them,  caused 
his  hat  and  stidc  to  be  placed  on  the 
green  cloth  as  a  significant  reminder. 
In  the  midst  of  a  rebellious  speech  the 
eye  of  a  recalcitrant  councillor  would 
fall  on  these  emblems  or  symbols  of 
authority  and,  hesitating,  he  would 
mutter  some  apology  and  close  by  ex- 
pressing his  cordial  approval  of  the 
Governor's  reouirks  if  his  Excellency 
had  been  present  to  make  them.  In 
the  same  way  the  tyrant  Greasier  put 
his  hat  on  a  post,  and  required  every 
loyal  Swiss  to  do  obeisance  before  the 
symbol,  until  William  Tell  sent  an 
arrow  through  the  apple  and  another 
through  the  tyrant  himself. 

The  trifling  detail  that  Tell  never 
existed  is  of  small  importance  for  our 
argument  Gessler  undoubtedly  did 
exist  and  so  of  course  did  bis  hat 
As  a  symbolical  story  of  proud  re- 
sistance to  in|ustice  and  oppression, 
every  country's  history  has  a  William 
Tell.  We  have  one  in  William  of 
Cloudesly,  in  one  of  the  old  ballads, 
who  shot  an  apple  ofT  his  son's  bead 
and  so  pleased  the  queen  (name  un- 
known), that  she  granted  him  the  sin- 
gular pension  of  thirteen  pence  a  day. 
The  extra  penny  may  have  been  to 
make  up  weight,— who  knows? 
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The  head-covering  has  at  all  times 
played  a  strangely  symbolic  part  in  our 
lives.  It  is  difficalt  to  say  when, 
where,  and  how  the  custom  of  remov- 
ing it  as  ft  sign  of  respect  first  origi- 
nated; it  is  not,  as  we  are  now  too  much 
inclined  to  think,  an  instinctive  and 
natural  action  <Mr  impulse.  It  is  true 
a  Japanese  coolie  or  ricksha-runner  will 
remove  his  straw  hat  before  he  begins 
to  vituperate  a  competitor,  but  in  other 
Oriental  countries  the  custom  does  not 
prevail.  Jews  wear  their  hats  in  their 
synagogues,  and  Penn  refused  to  take 
off  his  hat  even  in  the  presence  of  King 
Charles,  who  removed  his  own  with 
the  witty  remark  that  one  of  the  two 
must  really  do  it,  since  only  one  hat 
can  be  worn  when  the  king  is  present. 

That  the  action  of  uncovering  is  not 
essentially  reverential  in  itself  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  most 
solemn  part  of  a  trial  the  Judge  in 
England  covers  his  head.  As  we  know, 
an  occult  meaning  attaches  to  the  hat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  members  must,  for 
instance,  speak  covered  after  a  divi- 
sion has  been  called;  but  with  the  fear 
of  the  Clock-Tower  before  our  eyes  we 
do  not  care  to  dwell  overmuch  on  the 
symbolism  which  Parliament  in  its  v^is- 
dom  has  decreed. 

Every  one  Is  aware  of  the  dreadfully 
significant  part  the  executioner's  axe 
plays  in  a  trial  for  high  treason.  The 
sharp  symbol  of  death  is  carried  be- 
fore the  prisoner  with  its  blunt  side 
turned  towards  him  so  long  as  he  has 
not  been  sentenced,  and  just  before 
sentence  is  pronounced  the  sharp  edge 
is  turned  his  way.  Evelyn,  who  was 
present  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford 
in  1680,  tells  us  that  the  axe  was 
turned  edgeways  to  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  so  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  voting  of  the  Peers 
went  against  him,— an  effective  but 
ghastly  piece  of  stage-management 
which    must    have    had    a    sickening 


fascination  for  the  unhai^y,  and  proba- 
bly innocent,  man.  In  those  days,  now 
happily  gone  by,  no  one  seems  to  have 
reflected  on  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of 
harrowing  the  feelings  of  men  about 
to  die  by  such  shocking  Judicial  by- 
play. 

Not  every  prisoner  treated  this  pur^ 
symbolic  but  otherwise  superfluous  and 
unpleasant  ceremony  as  contemptuous- 
ly as  did  Lord  Balmerino.  When  the 
three  coaches  c<»iveyed  the  Lords 
Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Cromartie 
from  the  Tower  to  be  sentenced  at 
Westminster  on  the  28th  of  July,  1746, 
a  difficulty  arose.  It  was  not  laid 
down  by  prescription  or  use  in  which 
coach,  if  there  were  more  than  one, 
the  fatal  axe  had  to  be  carried.    "Oh, 

put  the thing  in  here,"  cried  brave 

old  Balmerino;  *'I  don't  care." 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for 
this  horrid  symbol,  the  undaunted  old 
man  cheerfully  suffered  death  for  his 
sincere  attachment  to  another  symbol, 
the  White  Cockade.  The  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock in  the  next  coach  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  as  he  showed  himself  to  be, 
by  his  thorough  realizatiOD  of  wiiat  the 
awful  axe  would  mean  to  him.  He 
enquired  minutely  into  all  the  details 
of  an  execution,  wanted  the  Governor 
of  the  Tower  to  tell  him  whether  his 
head  would  roll  or  rebound,  and  wh^i 
on  the  scaffold  he  saw  the  executioner 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  white  apron, 
he  whispered  to  his  chaplain,  "Home, 
how  horrible!"  But  he  cared  not  a 
brass  farthing,  as  he  said  hims^f,  for 
the  symbolic  white  ribbon  of  the 
Stuarts;  being  ruined  and  starving,  he 
would,  he  said,  have  fought  for  Ma< 
hornet  if  that  religious  Pretender  had 
set  up  his  standard  on  the  braes  of 
Mar. 

As  a  set  off  against  these  mournful  il- 
lustrations we  may  call  to  mind  the 
laughable  collection  of  symbols  made 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  When  by  mis- 
chance the  informer  Murray  of  Brough- 
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ton  drank  a  cop  of  tea  in  bia  father's 
liooae,  the  lawy^  oi>ened  the  window 
and  tossed  the  contaminated  cup  into 
the  street;  but  Sir  Walter  secured  and 
cherished  the  symbolic  saucer.  Later 
on,  when  the  Prince  Regent  visited 
Scotland*  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  wine- 
glass used  b7  his  Royal  Highness;  but 
putting  it  in  his  pocket  he  unfortunate- 
ly sat  down  on  it,  and  could  only  add 
the  pieces  to  the  saucer.  These  broken 
remnants  of  crockery  must  have  been 
abstractly  symbolic  to  him  of  treach- 
ery and  loyalty,  for  he  could  have  had 
little  respect  for  the  personal  charac- 
ters of  either  Mr.  Murray  or  Prince 
George. 

The  worst  case  of  wilful  abuse  of 
symbols  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
realm  of  what  is  known  as  Symbolic 
Art  According  to  some  this  is  the 
highest  possible  form  of  art  because 
it  does  not  please,  but  only  edifies  and 
instructs.  Without  quarrelling  with 
this  singular  definition  of  the  purpose 
of  art.  It  is  possible  to  express  a  regret 
that,  like  the  productions  of  the  Realis- 
tic school,  the  masterpieces  of  Allegori- 
cal art  throw  such  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  imagination.  We  often  gase  in 
blank  bewilderment  at  symbolic  pic- 
tures which  on  the  face  of  them  neither 
tell  their  story  nor  teach  their  lesson 
in  any  intelligible  language.  The 
catalogue  usually  comes  to  our  aid  and 
explains  the  recondite  meaning  in  a 
neat  or  poetical  paragn^h;  but  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  where  the 
mystery  has  to  be  explained  at  all,  if 
the  painter  would  do  it  himself  in  a 
comer  of  the  canvas.  Serious  objec- 
tions to  this  sensible  plan  are  not  ob- 
vious, and  there  are  precedents  for  it. 
Holbein  and  his  contemporaries  fre- 
qu^itly  painted  the  name  and  the  age 
of  the  sitter  on  the  backgrounds  of 
their  portraits,— a  practice  superfluous 
in  the  case  of  Holbein  but  not  neces- 
sarily so  for  some  other  portraits,  and 


highly  desirable  for  all  allegorical 
paintings.  Such  a  straightforward 
course  would  prevent  awkward  mis- 
takes which  do  undoubtedly  occur  now 
and  then,  and  are  hard  to  explain 
away  afterwards.  When  we  have 
taken  a  pictorial  lesson  to  heart  and 
hear  later  on  that  it  teaches  something 
else,  we  are  as  much  annoyed  as  was 
Artetnus  Ward  when  he  visited  the 
churchyard  of  Stratford-<m-Avon  and 
was  told  that  he  had  been  weeping 
at  the  wrong  grave.  The  following  is 
a  case  in  point 

One  of  our  London  art-galleries  ex- 
hibited some  years  ago  a  mysterious- 
looking  picture  of  which  it  was  felt 
the  average  visitor  to  the  exhibition 
would  be  able  to  make  nothing,  and 
the  catalogue  therefore  told  us  it 
represented  Samuel  and  the  Witch  of 
E;ndor.  Such  a  printed  declaration  is 
usually  accepted  as  final  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  pay  their  shilling 
at  the  door;  but  this  time  it  happened 
not  to  be  true,  though  the  public  would 
have  been  none  the  wiser  If  another 
description  had  been  given,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  picture  remaining  equally 
obscure  after  consulting  the  catalogue. 
In  the  exact  centre  of  the  canvas  the 
head  of  a  handsome  man  of  sad  and 
austere  aspect  (the  ostensible  Samuel) 
was  shown  surrounded  by  rays  of  light 
extending  to  the  frame,  and  close  to 
this  face,  in  the  very  incandescence  of 
the  rays  of  light,  appeared  the  some- 
what shadowy  face  of  a  woman.  That 
is  actually  ail  there  was  of  Samuel  and 
of  the  vrltch;  all  the  rest  was  flame  and 
frame.  Looking  from  the  picture  to  the 
catalogue,  and  back  again,  left  the 
matter  veiy  much  where  it  was;  the 
call  on  our  imagination  was  very 
severe  and  the  moral  or  intellectual 
lesson,  which  is  the  only  conceivable 
reason  of  symbolic  art,  was  as  good 
as  wasted.  We  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  painter,  a  distinguished 
artlBt  of  some  repute  in  his  country. 
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could  Just  as  easily  have  painted  the 
said  Samuel  complete,  as  a  prophet  or 
as  a  Bedouin,  and  represented  the 
witch  also  complete  In  all  the  repul- 
slveness  of  Oriental  squalor  and  old 
age.  As  he  had  not  done  so,  but  de- 
liberately chose  the  subject,  limiting 
himself  to  two  handsome  heads  shining 
together  like  a  double  star,  it  is  plain 
that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
problem,  of  a  lesson  which  pictorially 
could  only  be  put  before  us  in  this 
way,  otherwise  there  is  no  sense,  no 
rhyme  or  reason  in  symbolic  painting. 
With  the  solution  obligingly  put  in  our 
hands  by  the  catalogue  we  did  not  like 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten,  and 
tried  hard  to  work  out  the  problem  to 
our  satisfaction.  It  rather  shocked  our 
preconceived  notions  when  we  discov- 
ered the  celebrated  witch  to  have  been 
an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  but  this 
part  of  the  symbol,  though  historically 
it  may  be  incorrect,  had  no  difficulties 
for  the  Philistine  of  our  party,  who  de- 
clared the  symbol  to  be  as  plain  as  a 
pikestafT.  "Samuel,"  he  said,  "tries  to 
read  the  future  in  the  eyes  of  a  pretty 
woman;  many  of  us  have  tried  to  do 
the  same,  and  we  must  take  warning." 
Should  we?  Was  it  a  warning  or 
an  example?  The  catalogue  was 
silent,  and  for  once  the  painter  himself 
could  not  have  assisted  us,  because,  as 
a  disconcerting  matter  of  fact,  a  few 
years  earlier  in  its  history  this  picture 
was  not  Samuel  at  all.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear  to  believers  in  mystic 
art,  an  Illustrated  art-Journal,  dated  a 
few  years  before,  revealed  when  we 
came  home  the  singular  and  uncom- 
fortable fact  that  once  upon  a  time  this 
same  picture  represented  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  and  was  then  de- 
scribed as  an  Illustration  of  Flaubert's 
novel  of  that  name;  the  engraving  of 
the  picture  removes  all  doubt  on  the 
subject  and  is  a  wonderful  revelation 
and  lesson  in  emblematical  art.  The 
artist's  original  intention  must  be  left 


out  of  the  question;  be  may  not  have 
known  an3rthing  of  this  double-bar- 
relled explanation.  It  cannot  be  both 
Samuel  and  St  Anthony  at  one  and  the 
same  time;  the  subjects,  needless  to 
say,  are  entirely  different  and  as  far 
as  the  poles  asunder;  the  human  mo- 
tives or  passions  cannot  in  any  way 
be  made  to  fit  into  an  identical  sym- 
bolic treatment 

This  extreme  case  may  be  dismissed 
as  one  not  likely,  with  a  little  care,  to 
happen  again;  but  It  proves  how  very 
little  is  the  value  of  allegorical  paint- 
ing, for  what  can  be  the  practical  use 
of  a  symbol  which  can  be  se  absurdly 
misunderstood?  The  suspicion  cannot 
be  altogether  ignored  that  pictorial 
symbols  are  sometimes  after-thoughts. 
Many  a  study  of  the  head  of  a  model 
indifferently  moral  has  perhaps  done 
duty  for  Purity,  or  the  happy  thought 
of  a  nimbus  may  have  turned  it  into 
a  Saint  The  Introduction  of  some 
musical  instrument  has  before  now, 
such  is  the  power  of  a  symbol,  made 
a  St  Cecilia  of  a  woman  who  did  not 
know  the  treble  from  the  bass. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  these 
and  similar  mistakes  and  abuses,  we 
have  to  admit  that  the  importance  and 
value  of  symbols  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. We  cannot  grasp  the  wide- 
spread complications  of  many  questions 
of  public  interest,  unless  we  form  them 
into  one  generally  understood  sign  or 
formula.  The  various  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  a  well-ordered  State  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  our  pride  in  the 
country  in  which  we  happen  to  be 
bom,  are  all  included  and  implied  in 
the  national  flag.  The  essence  of 
nearly  every  religion  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  concentrated  and  symbolised  in 
a  certain  sign  or  emblem  (/n  hoc  ai^fio 
vinces)^  which  has  been  held  sacred, 
and  for  which  men  have  suffered 
martyrdom  who  would  have  hopelessly 
lost  themselves  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
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dogmas  \i  represents.  Byen  the  Ma- 
hometans, to  whom  images  are  for- 
bidden, have  the  Orescent  under  which 
they  80  long  fought  against  the  Gross. 
The  crown  and  sceptre,  as  symbols  of 
Royalty,  are  the  hat  and  stick  of  the 
old  Dutch  Governor,  sanctified  by 
jewels  and  tradition,  and  act  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  by  keeping  us  in 
order.  The  sceptre  was  originally  only 
a  stick  and  was  not  always  as  small 
as  it  is  now;  that  of  the  earliest 
Prankish  kings  was  a  rod  of  gold  as 
tall  as  the  king  himself. 

The  British  Lion  is  an  emblem  too 
well  known  to  require  explanation;  it 
has  a  firmer  hold  on  the  imagination 
than  the  Cock  of  France  or  the  double 
Bagle  of  Austria.  The  endeavor  to  rep- 
resent a  nationality  by  a  personal  em- 
blem has  never  been  successful;  with 
the  greatest  goodwill  one  has  to  admit 
that  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan 

MacmlUaii**  Ifniiliw. 


aire  very  much  lacking  in  dignity.  But 
men  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
Lilies  of  the  Bourbons  as  well  as  for 
the  Eagle  of  the  Napoleons;  they  glory 
in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  mourn 
for  the  Harp  that  once  in  Tara's  hallB^ 
—in  short  there  are  thousands  of  signs 
or  emblems  in  which  men  have  seen 
reflected  their  hopes,  their  pride,  or 
their  ambition;  and  we  may  well  say 
that  he  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  man- 
hood who  has  no  symbol  which  he 
cherishes  above  all  things,  «ome  crea- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  he  has  faith 
even  though  a  restricted  vocabulary 
does  not  allow  him  to  explain  it  Many 
a  man  who  does  not  know  that  his  own 
name  is  only  a  symbol  without  which 
he  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  dimly  understands 
that  it  is  his  pride  and  duty  to  carry 
it  through  life  with  honor  and  un- 
stained. 

Marcus  Reed. 


GOVERNMENT    FROM    THE    DINNER    TABLE. 


''^Our  Ministerial  system  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  bom  at  the  dinner 
table.  The  first  regular  private  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  were  Harley's 
famous  Saturday  dinners,  at  which  the 
inner  group  of  Queen  Anne*s  Council 
could  get  together  and  discuss  affairs, 
without  the  presence  either  of  the 
Queen  or  of  unconvinced  colleagues." 
This  remark,  which  occurs  in  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Low's  admirable  volume  (The 
Qavemanoe  of  England^  by  Sidney  Low. 
78.  6d.  Fisher  Unwin),  would  serve  as 
a  text  for  a  good  part  of  what  he 
says  on  our  political  system.  For,  as 
he  shows,  the  successive  vicissitudes  of 
politics  and  parties  have  not  substan- 
tially affected  the  oligarchical  charac- 
ter of  our  Government  Reform  Bills 
have  not  pushed  wealth  and  rank  from 
their  old  predominance,  though  wealth 
and  rank  have,  perhaps,  changed  places 


and  government  has  become  more 
plutocratic  than  aristocratic.  "The 
English  working  man,  in  the  five-and- 
thirty  years  after  the  Act  of  1867,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  political  predominance,  the  small 
shopkeeper  of  the  five-and-thirty  years 
that  succeeded  the  Act  of  1832.  He 
remained  faithful  to  the  tradition 
which  has  prevailed  through  all  £)ng- 
lish  history,  that  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  should  properly  be  entrusted 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
birth,  breeding,  and  affluence.**  The 
country  is  still  governed  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  the  right  and  the 
means  to  give  each  other  dinner 
partiee. 

Mr.  Low  makes  some  Interesting  re- 
flections on  the  consequences  of  giving 
this  great  preponderant  power  to  the 
rich     and    aristocratic    classes.      He 
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arguea  that  one  result  is  that  we  es- 
cape the  waste  of  talent  that  other 
natiosiB  suffer,  because  their  clever  men 
come  into  politics  late  in  life  and  their 
political  careers  are  liable  to  inteirup- 
tions,  whereas  we  have  a  kind  of  per- 
manent supply  of  rich  and  leisured 
men  able  to  begin  their  trainhig  in 
X>olitice  in  their  youth  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  public  life  without  the 
cares  and  distractions  that  divide  the 
enorgles  of  ordinary  men.  He  argues 
that  another  result  is  the  good  humior 
of  politics.  If  a  Minister  loses  office 
his  fate  is  not  very  dreadful.  He  is 
not  exiled  to  the  obscurity  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  private  and  laborious 
career.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the 
governing  class,  enjoying  a  good  deal 
of  power  and  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. Office  was  one  of  the  occupations 
of  his  comfortable  life,  and  it  will  one 
day  come  his  way  again.  To  this  Mr. 
Dow  attributes  that  state  of  things 
which  is  often  dwelt  on  with  satisfac- 
tion as  the  distinction  of  our  political 
life,  the  private  friendships  that  live 
and  flourish  amid  political  hostilities. 
The  prizes  of  our  public  life  are  not  for- 
feited by  failure.  When  failure  meant 
the  risk  of  impeachment  ];K>litics  was  a 
savage  game.  In  America  fuid  France 
failure  means  for  many  a  politician  a 
relapse  from  eminence  and  splendor  to 
the  anonymous  routine  of  the  life  of 
the  crowd.  Our  statesmen  have  no 
such  prospective  i>enalties  to  stimulate 
or  embitter  their  energies,  and  they  live 
in  consequence  a  less  eager  and  fero- 
cious life.  Nobody,  we  think,  will 
question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Low's 
analysis  of  these  consequences,  an 
analysis  that  is  made  9ine  ira  aut 
studio.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue his  analysis  a  little  further.  The 
existence  of  a  class  that  can  be  called 
on  from  its  youth  to  undertake  the 
work  of  government,  and  a  class  that 
Englishmen  have  persisted  in  summon- 
ing to  that  task,  leads  at  least  to  two 


other  consequences  besides  that  re' 
corded  by  Bir.  Low.  One  is  that  it  ex- 
cludes other  men  from  their  share  in 
government.  From  one  point  of  view 
this  is  an  economy,  for  it  means  that 
the  country  Is  governed  by  meo  who 
need  not  do  anything  else.  From  an- 
other it  may  mean  most  extravagant 
waste,  for  the  men  who  are  excluded  or 
who  remain  in  retirement  because 
there  are  others  who  have  leisure  to 
govern,  may  perhaps  be  far  more  com- 
petent than  the  men  of  leisure.  The 
fortunate  class  on  which  we  come  to 
rely  may  give  us  a  hundred  Incapable^ 
for  one  genius;  but  it  is  the  genius  who 
is  apt  to  be  quoted  as  the  illustration 
of  the  working  of  this  social  law.  Just 
as  it  is  men  like  Pitt  and  Burice  rather 
than  George  Selwjm  or  Duddington 
whom  one  often  associates  with  the 
system  of  rotten  boroughs.  Another 
consequence  is  that  the  habit  of  call- 
ing on  this  class  for  the  work  of 
government  has  grown  into  a  habit  of 
calling  on  them  for  all  work  of  distinc- 
tion and  eminence.  The  class  that 
gave  us  our  rulers  comes  to  give  our 
railways  their  directors,  our  British 
Associations  their  presidents,  our  learn- 
ed and  artistic  societies  th^r  leaders. 
Thus  this  kind  of  predestined  special- 
ism In  politics  leads  to  a  kind  of  scat- 
tered amateurishness  in  other  things. 
Because  certain  men  are  supposed  to 
inherit  particular  gifts  and  opportu- 
nities for  public  work  of  one  kind,  they 
are  supposed  also  to  be  the  right  men 
to  put  at  the  head  of  movements  and 
enterprises  that  are  by  their  nature  re- 
lated to  special  arts  and  aptitude*. 
All  our  institutions,  whether  they  are 
concerned  with  learning,  art,  philan- 
thropy, or  anything  else,  come  to  take 
their  color  from  this  political  habit  and 
to  consider  that  for  them  too  tiieir 
(natural  leaders  are  the  leaders  of 
politics  and  society.  The  Primrose 
League  tends  to  become  their  modeL 
The  social  relationships  of  politics 
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are  in  a  sense  one  aspect  of  the  un- 
reality and  irreleyance  produced  by  this 
state  of  tilings.    Nobody  wants  to  see 
politics    made    Into    a    llfe-and-deatb 
straggle  between  persons,   bat  there 
was    a    certain    wholesome    instinct 
underlying     Mr.     Pickwick's     horror 
when  he  saw  his  counsel  engaged  in 
amicable  conyersation  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  counseL    Much  the  same  feeling 
was  in  the  mind  of  Morris  when  he 
made  one  of  his  Utopians  express  con- 
tempt  for   the   mutual   amenities   of 
politicians  who,  if  they  believed  what 
they   professed    to   believe,   oufi^t   to 
have  treated  each  other  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent si^t     In  one  sense,   indeed, 
high   society    represents   to-day   more 
completely  than  it  did  a  century  ago 
the  social  concentration  of  politics.    If 
Bhigland   was  governed   in  the   eigh- 
teenth century  by  the  great  houses  and 
the  ftishionaUe  clubs,  they  were  rival 
houses  and  rival  clubs.    Bro(^s's  and 
Whitens   waged   war  on   each   other, 
though  fortunat^y  it  was  only  rarely 
a  war  in  the  streets.    To-day  the  inner 
cabinet  of  fiaahi<«  knows  no  distinc- 
tions of  poUtica    Leading  statesmen  of 
both   parties   affect  the   same   social 
group  and  frequent  the  same  salons. 
They  draw  their  inspirations  from  the 
same  source.    The  modern  representa- 
tives of  Brooks's  and  White's  would  be 
found  ^[lending  their  week-end  under 
one  roof  €md  round  one  bridge  table 
instead  of  composing  AoUtoda  and  Afi^ 
JoooMiw  from  rival  gambling  rooms. 
An  amiable  spectacle,  but  its  effect  <m 
pontics  goes  far.    For  one  thing  it  is 
easier  for  a  centring  influence   to 
penetrate  and  dominate  both  parties. 
For  another,  this  air  of  unreality  means 
that  in  public  discussion  there  tends  to 
be  a  truce  on  t(H[>ics  that  would  wound 
this  spirit  of  comfortable  convention. 
Wa  like  to  be  shocked,  but  only  by 
paradoxes  or  things  that  do  not  strike 
us  very  intimately.    Realities  are  kept 


in  their  place.  In  an  article  in  the 
/ndependrnf  Refo^ew^  adorned  with  some 
more  of  his  living  translations  of 
Euripides,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  traces 
the  meaning  of  the  "Troades"  and  de- 
scribes how  Athens,  fresh  from  the 
sack  of  Melos,  had  to  fipaze  on  that  over- 
powering picture  of  the  things  women 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  conquerors. 
Oould  modem  England,  if  it  were  In 
such  circumstances,  endure  such  a 
poignant  contact  with  the  real  facts? 

Mr.  Low  is  far  more  concerned  to 
analyze  than  to  vindicate  the  modem 
conditions  of  politics.  His  book,  we 
hasten  to  add,  travels,  of  course,  over 
a  great  many  tracts  that  we  have  not 
touched  on,  for  it  is  a  singulariy  com- 
plete study  of  aU  the  main  Institutions 
and  methods  of  government  But  the 
particular  discussion  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  has  a  special  interest,  because 
Mr.  Low  evidently  thinks  this  state  of 
things  win  not  last  The  movements 
that  threaten  its  life  come  from  vari- 
ous quarters.  One  is  an  attempt  with 
pitfalls  and  dangers  of  its  own,  it  is 
trae,  to  found  a  party  that  will  spring 
from  sources  as  remote  as  posrtble 
from  these  influences.  Another  Is  the 
automatic  pressure  of  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  government  a 
pressure  that  has  broken  down  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  fiUdn^  Low,  as  it  did 
that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  in  tiie 
endurance  of  the  existing  Unionist  cen- 
tralisation. When  this  form  of  govern- 
ment ceases  we  shall  lose  the  advan- 
tages that  Mr.  Low  traces  to  it  but  we 
shall  also  be  released  from  disadvan- 
tages that  we  have  alluded  to.  Above 
all,  we  shall  gain  the  power  and  vigor 
fuid  vision  of  democracy,  for  the  chief 
objection  to  government  by  a  very 
limited  and  comfortable  class  is  not 
that  it  governs  for  its  own  Interests, 
but  that  it  sees  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion through  the  medium  of  its  own 
habits. 
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CZAR!    LOUIS    XVL!    ADSIT    OMEN. 

Peace  oo  his  lying  lips,  and  on  liis  hands 
Blood,  smiled  and  cowered  the  tyrant,  seeing  afar 
His  bondslaves  perish  and  acclaim  their  Czar. 
Now,  sheltered  scarce  by  Murder's  loyal  bands, 
Clothed  on  with  slaughter,  naked  else  he  stands- 
He  flies  and  stands  not  now,  the  blood-red  star 
That  marks  the  face  of  midnight  as  a  scar. 
Tyranny  trembles  on  the  brow  it  brands. 
And  shudders  toward  the  pit  where  deathless  death 
Leaves  no  life  more  for  liars  and  slayers  to  live. 
Fly,  coward,  and  cower  while  there  is  time  to  fly. 
Cherish  awhile  thy  terror-shortened  breath. 
Not  as  thy  grandsire  died,  if  Justice  give 
Judgment,  but  slain  by  Judgment  thou  shalt  die. 

p»u  ifau  GAMtte.  AXgerwm  0.  BvMbwn^ 


THE    WELSH    REVIVAL. 


The  religious  awakening,  which  is 
now  convulsing  Wales,  has  come  with 
all  the  force  of  a  dramatic  surprise. 
A  few  months  ago  not  many  persons  in 
the  Principality,  and  nobody  outside 
its  limits,  would  have  believed  that  the 
revival  which  finds  in  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts,  if  not  its  leader,  at  least  its 
tigurehead,  was  close  at  hand.  E>du- 
cated  men  were  of  course  aware  that 
alike  to  the  Franciscan  friar  and  to 
the  Methodist  itinerant,  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple had  lent  a  willing  ear.  It  was,  at 
least  in  the  Principality  itself,  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  between  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  revival  after 
revival  had  swept  over  Wales,  creating 
a  religious  enthusiasm  in  the  mass  of 
the  people  which  the  brutality  and 
stupidity  of  a  Whig  and  latitudinarian 
episcopate  forced  almost  in  spite  of 
Itself  into  the  nonconformist  chapel. 
After  1859  however  the  voice  of  the 
revivalist  was  heard  no  more  on  the 


hillside.  The  talk  of  the  old  folks, 
who  had  in  the  golden  days  of  Method- 
ism trod  many  a  weary  league  to  hear 
John  Ellas  preach  on  the  green  at 
Bala,  has  kept  alive  in  the  country- 
side the  tradition  of  the  fathers  of 
Welsh  nonconformity.  Still,  for  the 
last  forty  years  the  mind  of  non- 
conformist Wales  has  been  turned 
from  the  other-worldliness  of  the 
revival  days  to  such  mundane  mat- 
ters as  politics  and  education,  chapel 
building  and  sectarian  organisation. 
During  this  period  the  chapel  has  been 
the  greatest  political  power  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, and  a  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  organized  on  a  secular 
basis.  With  the  political  triumph  of 
Welsh  dissent  however  its  enthusiasm, 
if  not  its  spirituality,  departed  from  it 
Meanwhile  although  the  Established 
Church  in  Wales  has  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  recent  years,  it  has 
failed  to  shake  off  entirely  the  numb- 
ing Erastian  tradition  of  the  ei^teenth 
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century.  Its  higher  dignitaries  are 
still  rather  Bstablishment  than  Church 
defenders.  A  religious  revolution 
seemed  therefore  until  yesterday  im- 
possible in  Wales.  The  most  reasona- 
ble forecast  of  its  religious  future  was 
that  the  philosophic  rationalism  of  the 
B.A.  preacher  of  the  Welsh  University 
would  convert  many  of  the  richer 
Welsh  dissenters  to  theological  beliefs 
closely  resembling  those  which  serve  in 
place  of  a  faith  to  the  modem  French 
Protestant,  that  the  large  mass  of 
Welsh  nonconformists  would  either 
sink  into  religious  indifference,  or 
gradually  drift  back  into  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

'*0  caecas  hominum  mentes!**  To-dny 
Wales  Is  once  more  in  tlie  throes  of  a 
religious  convulsion.  Again  mysterious 
visions  are  seen,  again  mysterious 
lights  brood  over  the  homes  of  believers, 
or  the  chapels  where  the  fire  of  the 
awakening  is  blazing:  again  the  grand 
hymns  of  the  old  revival  days  are  sung 
by  enthusiastic  cong^regations;  again 
simple  and  uneducated  men  and 
women  are  awakening  the  land  to  the 
old  evangelical  faith.  Night  after 
night  the  whole  population  of  many  a 
Tillage  crowds  into  one  of  its  little 
chapels  to  sing  and  to  pray  (so  they 
would  put  it)  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
lead  them.  The  'movement  is  strongest 
In  South  Wales  and  has  produced  in 
Mr.  Evan  Ro'berts  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality; but; in  the  wilds  of  Merioneth 
and  Carnarvonshire  the  same  force  is 
at  work,  thiough  the  English  press  has 
not  yet  he^rd  the  names  of  its  seers 
and  teacheirs.  Meanwhile  political  tur- 
moil Is  dei^d.  No  one— a  few  wirepul- 
lers excei^ted— mentions  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  Agitation  against  tlie  Educa- 
tion Act,  except  pertiaps  to  regret  it 
Sectarian  proselytism  is  at  an  end. 
The  prayn^r  of  the  revivalist  is  not  that 
persons  ^hall  become  Methodists  or 
Baptists  br  Independents,  but  that  the 
"cbnrclM^  free  and  established  alike" 


shall  awaken  from  their  frozen  apathy, 
and  teach  again  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  Some  features 
of  a  more  doubtful  nature  are  accom- 
panying the  upheaval.  It  is  not  quite 
pleasant  to  read  that  Eisteddfods  and 
literary  meetings  are  falling  flat;  and 
it  is  even  more  regrettable  to  hear 
that  many  of  the  converted  in  South 
Wales  are  ceasing  to  play  football. 
It  is  deplorable  that  the  reason  of  cer- 
tain weak-minded  persons  should  be 
deranged  by  the  excitement  necessarily 
attendant  on  these  revivalist  gather- 
ings. In  the  main,  however,  the  testi- 
mony, even  of  the  callous  London 
journalist,  goes  to  show  that  the  move- 
ment may  claim  already  to  have  ef- 
fected 8  great,  if  only  a  temporary, 
reformation  in  the  morality  of  large 
districts. 

To  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
marvellous  outburst  would  at  tlie  pres- 
ent time  be  dangerous.  Perhaps  popu- 
lar disappointment  at  the  results  of 
fifty  years  of  political  agitation  may 
have  turned  the  minds  of  many  Welsh- 
men to  spiritual  hopes  and  fears. 
Possibly  the  country  folks  have 
wearied  of  the  bitter  feuds  of  rival  de- 
nominations, and  of  the  vaporlngs  of 
the  young  preacher  from  the  Univer- 
sity College  who  has  been  striving  to 
Hegellanize  Calvinistic  Methodism. 
It  will  be  however  more  profitable  to 
compare  the  present  awakening  with 
the  great  upheavals  of  the  olden  days. 
In  some  ways  this  revival  presents  the 
old  familiar  features.  There  is  the  old 
orthodoxy,  the  old  fervor  and  some- 
thing also,  alas,  of  the  old  narrow  and 
Puritan  conception  of  the  religions  life. 
On  the  other  hand  certain  superficial 
differences  present  themselves,  due 
mainly  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There 
is  comparatively  little  said  of  eternal 
wrath;  there  are  few  of  those  uncouth 
manifestations  of  popular  exciteroentt 
which  unquestionably  prejudiced  edu^ 
cated  opinion  against  the  older  Method- 
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lem;  there  is  less  powerful  preaching, 
and   more  lay  htltiatlon.     Over  and 
above  all  this,  however.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  religions  omceptlon  directs  the  pres- 
ent movement  to  which  the  men  of  the 
earlier  revivals  w«w  strangers.   Their 
minds  were  fixed  on  the  Idea  of  Indlvld- 
nal  conversion.    They  rushed  to  the 
<Aapels  and  fleld-preachlng  to  hang  on 
the  Ups  of  a  great  orator,  who  pro- 
claimed SBlvatlon.   In  the  movement  of 
to-day  the  underlying  Ideas  seem  to 
be  the  public  confession  of  sin.  and  the 
salvation  not  so  much  of  the  individ- 
ual as  of  the  coaununlty.    In  a  word 
this  remarkable  revival  is  a  protest 
against  an  individualistic  and  sectarian 
'^°.T""°  of  religion,  and  a  struggle 
to  ratnx  t»  a  cesporate  and  positive 
Christianity.    For  this  reason  OfcjMlt 
men  may  view  the  Welsh  movem«pt 
wlto  satisfaction.    There  is  nothing  es:' 
sent  ally  Pretestant  in  the  idea  of  re- 
^vallsm.     Coldness  and  decorum  in 
religion   savor  in   truth   of  BrasOan 
Protestantism:  the  greatest  revivalist 
of  whom  Church  history  tells  was  that 
most    purely    medieval    of    religious 
characters,  g.  brands  of  Asslsi.     To 
prophesy   the   future   effects  of  this 
Welsh  revival  would  be  as  idle  as  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  that  have 
called  it  forth.     One  thing  howevir 
seems    certain.     Welsh    religion    can 
never  again  become  as  indlvlduaUstlc 
or  sectarian  as  It  has  been  in  the  past- 

nL^""  M?""'  ~''^*'«"»  «'  Chris-' 
tlanlty  which  the  revival  has  reintro- 
duced into  Wales  may  In  time  have 

Tie  Satordii,  Bartoir. 


ecclesiastical  and  politic  coBseqnencet 
of  lasting  importance. 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  Welsh  Oiurchmen  have  to  some 
extent  learned  the  lesson  of  the  elgb- 
teenth  century.     Two  Welsh  Bishops 
have  pronounced  on  the  work  of  th« 
revivalists    a    qualified    benediction. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  to^lay 
that  a  curate  who  says  a  kindly  word 
of   these   enthusiasts    will   have    his 
license  quashed,  far  less  are  we  likely 
to  see  (as  In  the  olden  time)  a  diocesan 
chancellor,  or  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary supplying  liquor  to  a  mob  en- 
gaged in  stoning  Mr.  Bvan  Boberts 
Were  it  not  for  the  Acts  of  Uniformity 
It   would   be   quite  possible   for   the 
Church  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
guiding  and  modifying  in  a  wise  dlrec- 
tfeo  thia  remarkable  manifestation.  So 
far,  however,  as  lies  in  their  power 
the.  majority  of  Welsh  Chwchmen  are 
sym^thetic,  and  this  sympathy  wUl 
not  be  lo^  on  a  religious  and  emotional 
people  and  ^11  do  more  than  a  thou- 
sand   Chu^h    defence    meetings    to 
shake  the  uni^j^ning  prejudice,  which 
up  to  the  pre8€)Pt  time  has  made  the 
average  Welsh  alJfsenter  regard   the 
Church  as  an  Brasd^  and  worldly  in- 
stitution. \ 

To  conclude,  though\*  '*^  material- 
ists, a  solitary  BngUsh  Radical,  and  the 
baser  sort  of  JonmallsV  n»"y  Jeer,  a 
new  chapter  seems  to  hav\  ''^^n  opened 
In  Welsh  history  which.  ePP  '*  *"  ended, 
may  record  events  of  deep  Vellglous  in- 
terest to  other  lands  beside^  Wales. 


Andred  D.  White's  "reminiscences" 
which  have  been  printed  In  The  Cen- 
tniT  Magazine  are  to  be  published  in 
book  form  next  monUi  by  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  a  new  volume  by  Dr 
S.    Weir   MitcheH.-a   story   of   expe' 
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riences  of  Northerners  in  tr®  Sooth 
during  the  reconfltructlon  peri*^  *«  to 
aw)ear  at  the  same  time.  ♦ 

The  announcement  that  somp  ^^"^^^^^n 
ladies  have  started  a  ladies*  •™»thly 
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wiagaalne  attests  the  progress  which 
the  education  of  women  has  made  in 
India.  The  magazine  was  to  make  its 
^iBt  appearance  last  month  at  Cochin 
.nnder  the  title  of  theSanid,  and  it  will 
be  edited  by  three  Nalr  ladles  who 
have  been  educated  in  BngUsh  schools. 
l^e  magazine  is  written  and  printed 
in  the  Temacular. 

It  was  announced  without  authority 

.tbat  the  ''Correspondence  of  Queen  Vic- 

torla,**  which  is  being  arranged  by  Mr. 

Arthur  C.   Benson  and  Lord   Bsher, 

would  be  published  in  December  by 

Mr.  John  Murray.    This  was  an  error. 

These  important  volumes  will  not  be 

.published  for  some  months.    The  mass 

of  the  documents  which  have  to  pass 

under  the  examination  of  the  editors 

is  very  great,  and  is  far  from  being 

•exhausted. 

Five  volumes  were  disposed  of  last 
month  in  London  at  private  sale  for 
about  $100tOOO.  The  volumes  were 
originally  part  of  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  works 
formed  by  Gugllelmo  Librl,  and  their 
value  is  due  chiefly  to  their  elaborate 

«early  metal  bindings.  They  were  sold 
at   auction  at  Sotheby's   about  forty 

.years  ago  for  Just  over  £630,  and  have 
been  in  the  family  of  the  purchaser 
ever  since.  The  most  important  of  the 
Ave  volumes  is  an  Bvangelarium,  a 
sixth  century  manuscript  written  in 
beautiful  uncial  letters,  with  a  silver- 
gilt  binding  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century. 

M.  Charles  Oausse,  better  known  as 
Pierre  Ma^l,  who  died  recently,  was 

•one  of  the  most  prolific  of  contempo- 
rary French  novelists,  althou^  he  was 
but  forty-two  years  old,  and  his  early 

-career  was  In  the  navy.  His  first 
great  success  was  "Le  TorpUleur  29." 
A  mere  list  of  his  seventy  odd  books 
would  fill  a  column.     Most  of  these 


ran  into  several  editions.  His  deatb 
has  been  followed  by  the  interesting 
literary  revelation  that  he  had  a  col- 
laborator, M.  Charles  Vincent,  who.  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  ar- 
ranged between  the  two,  will  "carry 
on,"  in  commercial  parlance,  the  busi- 
ness under  the  old  name. 

Reverend  John  Mackenzie  Bacon, 
whose  name  is  pleasantly  familiar  to 
readers  of  The  Living  Age  as  the  au- 
thor of  scientific  articles  and  narratives 
of  experiences  as  an  aeronaut,  died 
recently.  On  the  theme  with  which  he 
had  popularly  identified  himself  he  pub- 
lished two  books  within  recent  years— 
"By  Land  and  Sky"  (1900)  and  •'The 
Dominion  of  the  Air:  tte  Btary  of 
Atrial  Navigation"  (1902).  Bariier 
books  which  are  credited  to  him  are: 
*A  Short  Analysis  of  Faley's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity"  (1870),  "Hints 
on  Slementary  Statics"  (1870),  "Short 
Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
(1870),  "On  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew" 
(1883)  and  "On  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke" 
(1885). 

A  volume  which  has  its  obvious  uses, 
though  It  makes  no  strong  appeal  as 
literature,  is  that  entitled  "Thoughts 
for  the  Occasion,  Fraternal  and  Benev- 
olent." It  is  compiled  by  Franklin 
Noble,  D.D.,  and  adds  to  historical  and 
other  information  regarding  the  vari- 
ous fraternal  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions, large  and  small,  amiable  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
be  orators  upon  occasions  interesting 
to  the  orders,  and  a  surprisingly  large 
collection  of  speeches  and  addresses 
made  by  the  leaders  of  these  organiza- 
tions upon  similar  occasions  in  the 
past  With  this  volume  within  reach 
no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  is 
suitable  to  say  when  called  upon  for 
"the  good  of  the  order."  B.  B.  Treat  & 
Co. 
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BBING  HBB  FRIBND. 

Being  her  friend,  I  do  not  care,  not  I, 

How  gods  or  men  may  wrong  uie. 

beat  me  down; 

Her  word's  sufficient  star  to  travel  by. 

I  count   her  quiet  praise  sufficient 

crown. 

Being  her  friend,  I  do  not  coret  gold. 
Save   for  a  royal  gift   to  give  her 
pleasure; 
To  sit  with  her,  and  have  her  hand  to 
hold, 
Is  wealth,  I  think,  surpassing  minted 
treasure. 

Being  her  friend,  I  only  covet  art, 
A  white  pure  flame  to  search  me  us  I 
trace, 
In  croolced  letters  on  a  throbbing  heart, 
The  hymn  to  beauty  written  on  Iier 
face. 

John  MasefMd, 


THE     ROMANCE     OF    THE     NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

["The  Bible  in  most  parts,  is  a  cheer- 
ful boolc;  it  is  our  pipiug  theologies, 
tracts,  sermonR  that  are  dull  and  dowie." 
—Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Letters,  I.,  309] 

O   pale-faced  Theologian   whose   soft 
hands 

And  iuk-stalned  fingers  never  gripped 
the  oar 

Or  swung  the  hammer;  weary  with 
your  books. 

How  can  your  slumbering  senses  com- 
prehend 

The  breadth  of  virile  purpose  of  the 
men 

Who   bore  their  Joyous   tale  through 
quickened  lands 

To  the  great  heart  of  Rome:  the  ship- 
wrecked Paul, 

Wandering  Ulysses-like  to  far-off  isles 

And  barbarous  peoples;  or  those  peas- 
ant kings. 

Who  ever  *mid  voluptuous  cities  wore 

No  mediaeval  halo,  but  the  air 

Of  some  free  flsher  battling  with  the 
wind 

That  blows  across  the  Galilean  hills? 

Elliott  Fs.  MUlB. 
Th9  Spectator. 


THE  RED-EARTH  COUNTRY. 

In  the  red-earth  country  the  dder-ap- 

pies  grow 
In  a  boon-wealth  of  leafage,  as  every 

wean  must  know. 
Silver  run  the  rivers  flrst,  then  brown 

towards  the  sea. 
But  the  Dart  of  many  colors  is  the 

dearest  stream  to  me. 

Brown  l>eneath  her  alders,  'neath  her 

willows  green. 
Clear  agate  shallows  where  her  trout 

are  seen; 
Blue  beneath  the  sapphire  sky  where 

no  trees  o*erhead 
Meet  to  make  soft  shadows  on  the  river 

bed. 

In  the  red-earth  country  still  the  red 

deer  run. 
Free  and  fearless  creatures,  dappled 

sire  and  son; 
Still  they  wind   the  bugles,   still  the 

belling  hounds 
FUl  the  air  of  Exmoor  with  a  mort  of 

sounds. 

In  the  red-earth  country  hours  and 
days  go  by. 

Fishers  wed  with  fishers*  weans,  moor- 
men  live  and  die 

Where  the  moor  grows  purple  far  past 
Wistman's  Wood, 

And  the  gypsy  woman  weds  with 
gypsy  blood. 

In  the  red-earth  country,  In  the  deep- 
cut  lanes. 

Poppies  burn  like  drops  of  blood 
pressed  from  out  Earth*8  veins. 

Hops  lean  down  to  catch  the  sun  In  a 
net  of  lace 

Fine  enough  for  curtain  to  a  fairy 
place. 

In  the  red-earth  country  would  that  I 
might  be, 

Lying  on  the  heather,  or  sailing  on  the 
■ea. 

Hearing  high  on  Exmoor  the  wind  be- 
gin the  tune, 

The  Seven  Whistlers  mimic  at  the  dark 
o*  the  moon. 

Nwra  Ohe$mm, 

W««tmlMt«r  Oftatttt. 


THE  LIVING  AGE: 

(FOUHDSD    BY    E.    LiTTSLL    IN    1844.) 
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Tbougb  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has 
now    been   in   progress   for    the   best 
part  of  a  year,  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  attempt,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  in  any  English  worlc  accessible 
to  the  general  public  to  sum  up  its 
naval  lessons  and  to  apply  their  teach- 
ing to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
British    Empire.     The   British    Admi- 
ralty has  been  in  the  closest  touch  with 
all  that  has  happened,  but  the  results 
which  it  has  asceriained  have  naturally 
not  been  communicated  to  the  world, 
though    the   inHuence  of  the   war   is 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  various  new  de- 
partures of  British  naval  policy.     Yet 
the  naval  operations  have  been  of  un- 
usual importance  and  interest  even  to 
the  unprofessional  reader,  as  they  may 
be  said  to  have  thoroughly  tested  the 
implements   and   strategy   of   modern 
naval  war,  upon  success  in  which  the 
very  existence  of  England  depends. 

The  test  has  been  on  a  considemble 
scale,  whence  the  difference  between 
this    war    and    tho    conflicts    betwoon 


Japan  and  China  in  1894-5  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898, 
where  one  side  was  far  inferior  to  the 
other  hi  material  strength  as  well  as  in 
skill,  and  where  actions  between  hos- 
tile fleets  of  batUeships  did  not  occur, 
because  in  either  case  one  navy  was 
without  battleships,     in  this  war  the 
material  employed  has  been  of  the  very 
newest  and   best;   the  Japanese  fleet 
was  ahead  of  most  of  its  European 
competitors  in  obtaining  the  most  per- 
fect   appliances,    while    the    Russian 
ships,  notwithstanding  unfavorable  re- 
ports which  have  been   circulated  in 
England,  were  excellent.    The  force  of 
the  two  combatants  at  the  opening  of 
the  struggle  was  as  follows: 

^,.     ^    .  Japan.    Rnssia. 

F  ii-st-class  battleships  r.    . .      7 

Armored  cruisers  (mmlern)      8    . .      2 
Other  cruisers  ^j  j^ 

I>e8troyers  19  23 

The   Russian    force   was   indisputably 
weaker,    l>ut    not   so   much    so   a«  to 
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render  Its  position  hopeless,  while 
Japan  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  had  a  considerable  fleet  in  Eu- 
rope, which  sooner  or  later  was  certain 
to  attempt  to  Intervene  in  the  war. 
Hence  Japan  had  to  nurse  her  strength 
to  the  utmost,  and  her  admirals  were 
ordered  In  the  most  imperative  terms 
to  refrain  from  risking  their  heavy 
ships.  To  these  orders  the  inconclusive 
issue  of  several  of  the  actions  must  be 
ascribed. 

On  the  eve  of  war  the  general  im- 
pression on  the  Continent  was  that  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  Bast  would 
easily  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  Le 
Yacht  published  an  Interesting  article 
in  which  the  Japanese  personnel  was 
declared  to  want  Just  the  very  qualities 
it  has  displayed— vigorous  initiative, 
technical  skill  in  gunnery  and  the 
handling  of  fleets,  unity  of  purpose, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  States  endeavor 
to  obtain  by  maintaining  organized 
navies.  Though  the  Bnglish  public  had 
formed  a  Juster  estimate  of  the  Japa- 
nese navy,  competent  writers  in  the 
British  press  thought  that  the  struggle 
for  the  command  of  the  sea  would  be 
a  desperate  one,  and  that  in  obtaining 
so  great  a  prize  the  Japanese  must 
lose  heavily  in  ships  and  men.  The 
Russian  navy  was  known  to  have  paid 
great  attention  to  gunnery,  and  there 
was  good  German  authority  for  the 
high  quality  of  its  shooting.  It  had 
not,  like  the  Spanish  and  Chinese 
navies,  neglected  target  practice;  in- 
deed, on  the  eve  of  war  the  continual 
flring  carried  out  by  the  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  intelligent  neutrals  to  forebode  war. 

The  first  lesson  of  this  war,  in  which 
it  confirms  previous  experience,  is  the 
advantage  of  a  prompt  offensive.  The 
Russian  fieet  at  Port  Arthur  had  been 
warned  of  the  imminence  of  hostilities, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the 
warning  seriously.  There  were  some 
precautions  on  the  eve  of  the  Japanese 


attacks  of  February  8  and  9,  but  the 
ships  did  not  protect  themselves  l^ 
getting  out  nets,  constructing  booms 
aod  keeping  their  crews  at  quarters. 
The  Japanese  torpedo  boats  appeared 
about  midnight,  and  fired  twenty-three 
torpedoes,  of  which  a  very  small  num- 
ber took  effect  But  though  the  dam- 
age done  was  far  less  than  we  sbooM 
have  expected,  on  that  fatal  night  Rus- 
sia lost  her  chance  of  commanding  the 
sea  with  her  fleet  in  the  Far  East 
Two  battleships  and  one  cruiser  were 
badly  injured,  and  probably  it  was 
only  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of 
the  Junior  officers  on  board  them  that 
saved  them  from  total  destruction. 
The  blow  struck  was  stunning,  and  had 
it  been  instantly  followed  up  by  the 
Japanese,  Port  .^rthur  would  have 
fallen  within  the  flrst  three  weeks  of 
war. 

The  unreadiness  of  tiie  Russians  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
understood  at  Tokio,  or  else  there  were 
conditions,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
that  intervened  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  Dalny— an  event  expected  after  the 
flrst  blow  at  Port  Arthur— since  the 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass.  On 
the  morning  after  the  torpedo  attack. 
Admiral  Togo  appeared  off  Port  Arthur 
and  shelled  the  Russian  fleet,  but  only 
inflicted  upon  it  slight  additional  dam- 
age. His  attack  was  not  pressed, 
clearly  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
risk  his  ships,  though  many  of  his 
Junior  officers  would  have  preferred 
more  resolute  tactics.  From  this  point 
on  for  several  weeks  there  was  no 
serious  flghting  between  the  fleets. 
The  Russians  made  no  more  grave  mis- 
takes, though  they  displayed  a  great 
want  of  initiative,  and  failed  to  use 
their  torpedo  craft  with  energy.  The 
Japanese  maintained  a  mild  blockade 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  two  fleets  vir- 
tually neutralized  each  other.  But  the 
Russians  had  abandoned  all  claim  to 
the  command  of  the  sea. 
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The  Talae  of  a  perfect  co-ordination 
of  iK^tical  and  naval  action  is  a  sec- 
ond lesson  of  tliis  war.  Wh^i  matters 
were  growing  serioas,  in  the  winter  of 
1903-4,  tlie  Japanese  navy  underwent 
a  special  battle-training— constant  fir- 
ing at  long  range  with  heavy  guns, 
onder  war  conditions,  torpedo  work  at 
night,  in  bad  weather,  using  live  tor- 
pedoes, manoeuvring  at  night  without 
lights,  night-firing,  and  the  rehearsal 
of  operations  that  were  actually  to 
form  part  of  the  war  when  it  began. 
Hence  the  immense  self-confidence 
which  the  Japanese  displayed,  and  the 
complete  preparedness  of  their  fleet 
when  the  hour  for  action  came.  Plans 
were  practically  worked  out  imme- 
diately before  war,  and  not  pigeon- 
iMrfed  at  the  Japanese  admiralty.  In 
fact,  the  Japanese  navy  took  a  "flying 
start" 

This  power  of  intelligent  preparation, 
so  that  the  maximum  of  force  may  be 
exerted  In  the  minimum  of  time,  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  organiza- 
tioiv  and  the  study  of  all  modem  wars 
shows  it  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  giving 
success.  Here»  happily,  there  are  signs 
that  the  Briti^  Admiralty  is  taking 
action,  and  that  in  the  future  useless 
exercises,  of  no  military  value,  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  training  of  our 
fleet,  so  that  its  whole  energy  will  be 
concentrated  upon  readiness  for  war. 
Tet  the  danger  always  remains  that 
the  military  section  of  the  Admiralty 
may  be  obstructed  in  its  efforts  by  the 
civil  section  or  by  the  Cabinet,  which 
may  refuse  \s>  vote  the  funds  required, 
not  understanding  the  vital  importance 
of  the  measures  proposed. 

A  third  lesson  of  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  has  been  the  importance  of  the 
Napoleonic  principle  of  concentration 
of  force.  The  Russian  Admiralty  did 
not  place  in  the  Far  Bast  a  fleet  equal 
to  the  Japanese,  though  without  any 
great  difficulty  it  could  have  done  so, 
since  there  were  a  number  of  older 


battieships  and  cruisers  in  the  Baltic 
that  mig^t  have  been  very  serviceable 
haid  they  been  stationed  at  Fort  Arthur 
or  yiadivostock.  Possibly  the  want  of 
docking  and  repairing  facilities  was  the 
explanation  of  this  mistake.  But  even 
accepting  this  explanation,  it  does  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  when  war 
was  imminent  isolated  ships  were  not 
recalled  and  placed  in  safety.  Thus 
three  vessels,  the  yariag^  Korietz,  and 
Mandfur,  were  lost  to  the  Russian  flag 
with  their  crews  for  the  whole  of  the 
war,  and  the  Japanese  were  given  an 
easy  victory  at  Chemulpo.  The  present 
British  Admiralty  is  taking  steps  to  do 
what  the  Russians  left  undone^  and  to 
withdraw  weak  and  old  ships  from  ex- 
posed positions.  Yet  not  till  the  advent 
of  Sir  J.  Fisher  to  Whitehall  was  this 
policy  of  concentration  ad<^»ted,  so 
easy  is  it  for  the  obvious  to  escape  the 
attention  of  those  whose  main  energy 
is  absorbed  in  routine  work. 

In  the  flrst  twenty^four  hours  the 
Japanese  navy  had  asserted  its  tempo- 
rary command  of  the  sea  (temporary 
because  the  arrival  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
was  always  to  be  feared,  and  might 
transform  the  conditions),  yet  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  the  greatest  dif- 
flculty  has  been  experienced  in  Uock- 
ading  the  Russian  ports.  Up  to  May, 
indeed.  Port  Arthur  was  only  watched 
while  Yiadivostock  was  practically  left 
unmolested  to  the  date  of  writing. 
The  peculiar  geographical  conditions  of 
the  Far  Bast  enable  the  Japanese  to 
adopt  this  policy,  since  the  Yiadivo- 
stock ships  could  not  well  escape  from 
the  Japan  Sea  without  being  sighted 
from  the  .Tapanese  coast,  and  thus 
could  not  suddenly  fall  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  Japanese  fleet  at 
the  Blliot  Islands  or  the  Japanese  army 
in  Korea.  The  Straits  of  Korea  were 
held  by  Kamimura  with  four  armored 
cruisers,  a  force  slfebtly  superior  to  the 
Yiadivostock  ships,  but  this  disposi- 
tion left  the  Russians  free  to  cruise 
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within  the  Japan  Sea,  or  even,  as  they 
actually  did  in  July,  to  pass  out  through 
the  Tsugaru  Straits  and  blockade 
Yokohama.  It  was  dangerous  for  the 
Japanese  squadron  to  leave  its  post  and 
go  in  pursuit,  as  the  Japan  Sea  is  fa- 
mous for  its  fogs,  and  under  cover  of 
fog  the  Russian  ships  might  easily 
have  slipped  southward  past  Kami- 
mura,  and  caused  great  damage  to  the 
Japanese  transports  and  colliers.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  Japanese  fOTce 
available  it  was  impossible  to  blockade 
Vladlvostock,  because  the  port  has  two 
entrances,  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  because  of  the  frequency  of  fogs 
there,  and  because  of  the  want  of  a 
good  naval  base  near  at  hand.  At  the 
vi*ry  outset  the  Japanese  naval  force 
proved  to  weak  for  the  work  which 
was  demanded  of  it,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  high  efficiency  was  unable  to 
perform  that  work  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Yet  it  had  a  greater  margin  of 
superiority  as  against  the  Russian  fleet 
than  the  British  navy  possesses  against 
one  existing  and  possible  naval  combi- 
nation. 

At  Port  Arthur  a  strict  blockade  was 
attempted  towards  the  close  of  May, 
but  the  Japanese  have  never  been  able 
to  prevent  Isolated  ships  from  running 
in  and  out.  The  long  range  guns 
mounted  in  the  Russian  works  keep  the 
powerful  Japanese  ships  at  a  distance 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  close  in  as 
Admiral  Sampson  did  at  Santiago. 
Thus  the  Lieutenant  Burakoff  ran  in  and 
out;  the  Reshitelny  and  Raztoropny  es- 
caped; and  numerous  merchantmen 
and  junks  laden  with  supplies  and  am- 
munition have  made  their  way  through 
the  blockading  line.  This  is  in  entire 
accordance  with  British  manceuvre  ex- 
perience and  it  shows  the  practical  im- 
possibility  of  sealing  a  hostile  port  by 
any  blockade,  however  close.  We 
must  be  prepared  in  war  to  see  hostile 

<  Since  this  was  written,  after  six  attacks,  the 
**  Sevastopol  '•  has  been  seriously  injured  out- 


shlps  escape  singly,  if  not  in  squadrons, 
should  we  attempt  a  blockade,  though 
whether  we  can  blockade  is  more  than 
doubtful,  as  there  are  no  good  bases 
near  the  ports  which  we  should  have 
to  watch,  whereas  the  Japanese  were 
able  to  seize  and  use  first  the  Elliot 
Islands,  only  seventy  miles  from  Port 
Arthur  and  well  placed  from  the 
strategic  point  of  view,  and  then 
Dalny  as  their  flying  bases.  Their 
battleships  could  remain  at  these 
points  in  perfect  security,  and  receive 
from  their  cruisers  off  Port  Arthur 
information  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
Hence  the  conditions  must  be  pro- 
nounced far  more  favorable  to  them 
than  they  would  be  to  ourselves  in  any 
probable  conflict. 

Turning  now  from  the  strategical 
lessons  of  the  war  to  the  tactical  les- 
sons, the  first  and  most  striking  is  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  the  torpedo. 
From  this  weapon  much  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  employed  upon  a 
large  scale.  But  except  in  the  initial 
attack  at  Port  Arthur  it  has  gained  no 
successes,^  and  even  at  Port  Arthur 
it  did  not  sink  a  single  ship.  It  failed 
to  put  any  Russian  ship  permanently 
out  of  actlouw  That  the  Retvisan, 
Tzarevitch,  and  PaUada  would  have 
sunk  if  they  had  been  t<Mi>edoed  far 
from  shore  is  probable,  but  not  certain. 
As  it  was,  contrary  to  all  anticipations, 
they  were  again  at  sea  in  five  months, 
and  very  little  the  wotsc  for  their 
experience.  The  torpedoes  used  upon 
them  were  the  large  and  powerful 
18-in.  of  latest  pattern,  which,  after 
the  British  experiments  upon«the  BeQe- 
Ule,  might  have  been  expected  to 
shatter  completely  the  part  of  the  ship 
struck  and  to  cause  a  terrible  shock 
to  the  boilers  and  machinery.  The 
actual  damage  was  as  follows:  a  large 
hole  was  blown  in  the  Retrisan*8  side, 
her  engines  were  thrown  slightly  out 

aide  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  torpedo 
flotilla. 
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of  alignment  and  her  boilers  developed 
leaky  tubes.  She  was  easily  repaired, 
but  her  speed  was  much  reduced.  The 
Tzarevitch  had  her  rudder  blown  off 
and  her  steering-gear  damaged,  but  the 
injury  was  completely  repaired.  The 
Pallada  was  struck  amidships;  the  tor- 
pedo exploded  in  a  coal  bunker,  blow- 
ing a  large  hole  and  damaging  the 
BelleTllle  boilers.  The  injury  was 
easily  and  swiftly  repaired.  An  even 
more  astounding  failure  of  the  torpedo 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  8ado  Maru. 
This  liner,  without  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion, first  of  all  had  150  shells  fired 
at  her  by  the  VladiTOStock  fieet,  and 
then  was  torpedoed  twice  with  the 
18-in.  Whitehead  by  the  Roasia.  The 
torpedoes  blew  enormous  holes  in  her 
and  did  great  damage  to  her  engine- 
room,  but  she  did  not  sink,  and  was 
towed  into  Sasebo  looking  outwardly 
little  the  worse. 

A  second  fact  which  appears  with 
regard  to  the  torpedo  is  the  infre- 
quency  of  hits,  even  when  attacking 
sliips  which  are  not  in  motion.  In  the 
first  and  most  successful  Port  Arthur 
attack  the  Japanese  destroyers  slowed 
to  five  or  six  knots,  and  closed  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  enemy, 
but  of  their  twenty-three  torpedoes  only 
three  made  hits.  In  the  other  attacks 
on  the  Port  Arthur  ships  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  scored  any  successes, 
for  though  there  were  reports  ^t  the 
time  that  several  Russian  ships  had 
been  hit,  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  true.  On  the  night  of  June  23-4, 
when  the  whole  Russian  fieet  was  out- 
side the  harbor,  a  long  series  of  at- 
tacks was  delivered  by  the  Japanese 
torpedo  craft,  with  no  result  whatever, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  Russians  are 
»aid  to  have  had  nets  out  and  to  have 
been  covered  by  a  boom.  The  greatest 
gallantry  and  coolness  were  displayed 
by  the  Japanese,  so  that  the  failure  of 
the  torpedo  was  not  due  to  any  want 
of  courage  or  skill  on  their  part,  and  it 


remains  an  almost  inexplicable  feature 
of  the  operations. 

Against  ships  in  motion,  the  general- 
ization still  holds  good  that  the  torpedo 
is  useless.  No  hits  have  been  effected 
during  the  war,  thougli  attacks  are  said 
to  have  been  made  repeatedly  upon  the 
Russian  fieet  during  the  battle  of 
August  10;  and,  after  that  battle,  the 
Russians  report  attacks  on  the  Aakold 
and  Tzarevitch,  The  Vladivostock 
squadron  was  also  attacked  b^  the 
Japanese  flotilla  in  June,  but  again 
without  any  result  It  looks,  then,  as 
though  the  efficacy  of  the  torpedo  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  though  the 
weapon  is  l)eing  so  rapidly  improved 
that  predictions  with  regard  to  its 
future  are  dangerous.  Its  accuracy, 
range  and  size  are  being  steadily  in- 
creased, and  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
have  to  reckon  with  21-in.  and  24-in. 
tori)edoes— 21-in.  tubes  are  already 
being  designed  for  the  newest  Ameri- 
can battleships— the  explosion  of  which 
in  contact  with  a  battleship's  hull 
ought  to  be  deadly.  But  the  bigger 
and  heavier  the  torpedo  grows,  the 
larger  the  vessels  that  are  specially 
built  to  use  It  must  be,  and  the  smaller 
their  number,  so  that  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines appears  to  be  much  less  than 
had  been  supposed. 

If  torpedoes  have  proved  compara- 
tively inefficient,  far  otherwise  is  it 
with  mines.  Before  the  war  mechani- 
cal mines  were  despised  by  a  large 
school  of  British  naval  officers  and 
neglected  in  the  British  service,  so  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  British  officer  to 
write  in  1904  in  a  Service  periodical : 

Most  foreign  nations  appear  to  be 
ahead  of  us.  ...  I  am  not  aware  that 
we  even  yet  possess  a  mechanical 
blockade  mine  which  has  got  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  though  I  know 
we  have  been  carrying  out  spasmodic 
experiments  with  them  for  the  last  ten 
years. 
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As  a  matter  of  (act,  the  Brltiah  navy 
ihad  Oaptain  Qttley's  mine,  which  is  of 
a  type  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Japanese,  but  the  use  of  these  mines 
in  war  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  as  it  was  in 
Japan.  Yet  mines  in  the  Far  Bast 
have  done  what  torpedoes  hare  failed 
to  do,  and  there  is  an  enormous  list  of 
casualties  to  their  credit  On  the  Rus- 
sian side,  the  battleship  Petropavloak, 
the  cruiser  Boparin,  the  mine-laying 
ship  Yeneaei,  the  gunboats  Boln-,  OUyak, 
and  Oremia8tchi,  and  several  torpedo 
boats  or  destroyers  were  sunk  by 
Japanese  or  Russian  mines,  while  the 
battleships  PoUeda  and  Seviutopol  cmd 
the  armored  cruiser  Bayan  were  con- 
siderably damaged.  On  the  Japanese 
side  the  battleship  Haisuae,  the  coast- 
defence  ship  Hei  Ten,  the  cruisers  8ai 
Yen  and  Miyako,  the  gunboat  Ka4mon, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  No.  48,  were  in- 
jured or  destroyed  by  mines,  most  of 
them  sinking  almost  instantaneously, 
while  the  YasMma  is  reported  to  have 
been  sunk  or  damaged.  In  the  case 
of  the  Petropavloak  and  Hatauae  the 
mines  which  caused  the  ships'  destruc- 
tion exploded  right  under  the  maga- 
zines and  fired  them,  whence  the  terri- 
ble consequences  of  the  explosion.  The 
ships  were  rent  in  two,  and  almost 
every  one  below  perished.  The  detailed 
accounts  of  these  two  great  disasters 
at  once  recall  the  Maine  catastrophe  in 
1898,  when  that  American  battleship 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  and 
an  American  Court  of  Inquiry  found 
that  she  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
Spanish  mine.  It  was  contended, 
however,  at  the  time  by  many  expert 
officers  that  there  was  no  Instance  of 
flame  passing  upwards  through  water 
and  steel  into  the  interior  of  a  vessel, 
and  therefore  it  was  declared  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  have  been  destroyed 
in  this  way.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
Hatause  and  Petropavlosk  affairs,  it  is 
now  reasonably  certain  that  the  Court 


of  Inquiry  was  right,  and  that  a  mine 
had  been  laid  under  her  by  some 
enemy  either  of  Spain  or  the  United 
States. 

As  to  the  reported  loss  of  the 
YaaMma,  there  are  no  trustworthy 
particulars,  and  the  very  fact  that  she 
waA  lost  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
definitely  ascertained.  But,  even  if  she 
is  ruled  out  of  the  list  of  casualties,  the 
surprising  fact  remains  that  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  battleship  force  oq 
either  side  has  been  destroyed  by 
mines.  The  mine  thus  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  perils  of  the 
future,  and  its  use  is  certain  to  spread 
unless  restrained  by  the  laws  of  war. 
It  is  an  inhuman  weapon,  the  more  so 
as  it  is  terribly  dangerous  to  neutral 
shipping,  and  there  are  three  instances 
in  this  war  of  neutral  vessels,  plyinsr 
their  lawful  trade,  having  been  dam- 
aged or  sunk  by  it  In  a  Buropean 
struggle  the  risk  to  neutrals  would  be 
very  great  indeed,  as  the  volume  of 
traffic  passing  through  the  waters 
which  may  be  sown  with  mines  will 
be  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Far 
Bast  Here  it  would  seem  that  some 
international  agreement  is  required, 
limiting  the  use  of  mines  to  territorial 
waters,  in  the  interest  of  all  Powers 
alike.  The  weak  state  cannot  be  al- 
lowed, like  Russia,  to  presume  upon  its 
weakness,  and  because  it  is  unable  in 
fair  fight  to  injure  its  enemy,  to  attack 
that  enemy  in  a  manner  which  imperils 
neutral  lives  and  property. 

If  the  torpedo  has  been  relatively  in- 
effective, it  has  yet  produced  a  very 
curious  effect  on  naval  actions.  All 
the  fighting  between  large  ships  in  the 
Far  East  has  been  conducted  at  ex- 
treme ranges.  The  Aaama  destroyed 
the  Variag  at  a  distance  of  4000  to 
7000  yards;  in  the  great  action  of 
August  the  two  fieets  were  never  less 
than  3800  yards  apart,  and  generally 
5000  to  8000  yards.  As  one  result  of 
this  long-range  fighting  the  6-in.  guns 
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with  wlilch  most  battleships  end 
cruisers  are  largely  armed  have  been 
proved  to  be  almost  useless.  The  heavy 
gnniv  12-ln.,  l(^in.,  and  8-iii.,  have  done 
all  the  work.  In  the  light  of  this  f&et, 
it  is  <llstressing  to  reflect  that  the 
British  Admiralty  clung  longer  than 
any  Power  to  the  6-in.  gun,  the  demise 
of  which  had  been  foreseen  by  every 
intelligent  critic,  fuid  that  England  has 
still  eight  battleships  and  eight  large 
armored  cruisers  completing  in  which 
a  large  number  of  these  guns  are 
mounted.  In  our  very  newest  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  however,  an  im- 
mense step  forward  has  been  taken 
which  for  the  first  time  within  living 
memory  gives  England  ships  indis- 
putably superior  to  anything  building 
for  any  foreign  Power.  Her  two  new 
battleships  will  carry  nothing  smaller 
than  the  heavy  9.2-in.  gun,  and  her 
new  cruisers  nothing  smaller  than  the 
Ti^in.  weapon.  These  two  guns  are 
well  suited  for  long-range  fighting,  and 
every  Power  in  the  world  will  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  in  England's  steps. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively the  value  of  the  modem  large- 
sise  battleship  and  armored  cruiser. 
The  Japanese  battleships  and  cruisers 
have  been  continuously  employed  on 
difficult  service  and  have  taken  part  in 
four  severe  actions,  yet  in  not  one  sin- 
gle case  has  disabling  injury  been  in- 
flicted upon  any  ship  by  gun-fire  in  en- 
counters at  sea.*  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Russian  battleships.  The  Tzare- 
vitch,  in  the  battle  of  August,  was  the 
target  of  the  whole  Japanese  fleet,  and 
v^as  hit  fifteen  times  in  every  x>art  of 
the  ship  by  12-in.  and  8-in.  shells, 
which  mi^t  d  priori  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  her  out  of  action  and  to 
wreck  her  completely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  lost  only  four  officers  and 
eight  men  killed  and  fifty  officers  and 


men  wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  about 
750,  80  that  her  armor  gave  her  men 
good  protection.  Of  her  larger  guns, 
sixteen  in  all,  only  two  were  put  out 
of  action.  It  had  been  supposed  that  a 
single  hit  below  the  water-line  would 
destroy  even  the  largest  e^lp;  the 
Tzarevitcht  however,  was  struck  by  a 
12-in.  shell  below  her  armor,  which 
infiicted  very  little  injury.  Her  funnels 
were  wrecked  and  her  foremast  almost 
shot  away,  while  the  officers  and  men 
In  her  conning-tower  were  placed  hara 
de  combat  by  Japanese  shells,  one  of 
which  killed  the  Russian  admiral.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  battle  the  Tzarevitoh 
was  quite  able  to  defend  herself  and 
could  steam  fourteen  knots,  though 
only  at  a  fearful  expenditure  of  coaL 

There  are  no  published  details  of  the 
injuries  to  the  other  Russian  battle- 
shii>s,  but  these  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  more  serious  than  those  of  the 
Tzarevitch,  and  not  one  of  the  battle- 
lOiips.sank.  The  fighting  quality  of  the 
large  armored  ship  has  thus  been  de- 
cisively proved.  Of  course,  if  the 
Japanese  trad  employed  Nelson  tactics, 
they  would,  after  gaining  an  advaji- 
tage  at  long  range,  have  closed  in  to 
complete  their  victory,  when  the  results 
of  their  target  practice  would  have 
been  very  different  But  Just  when  the 
moment  for  such  action  had  arrived 
nig^t  came  down,  and  the  risks  of  night 
action  in  these  days  of  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes are  very  great  indeed.  Hence 
Admiral  Togo,  perhaps  wisely,  drew 
off,  though  an  English  critic  may  feel 
that  he  would  have  done  better,  in  view 
of  the  immense  moral  effect  of  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
to  have  pressed  his  advantage  to  the 
utmost  It  is  in  the  last  hour  of  battle 
that  the  fruits  of  victory  are  gathered 
in,  and  the  great  leader  at  sea  must  be 
of  that  temper  which  "counts  nothing 


s  The  destrootion  of  the  Russian  ships  at  battleships  where  they  are  weakest,  on  their 
Port  Arthur  was  effected  by  high-angle  Are,  thinly-armored  decks,  ana  no  vessel  can 
not  by  normal  flre.    High-angle  fire  attacks     resist  it. 
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done  while  aught  remaine  to  do."  Had 
be  struck  hard  and  heavily  in  August 
the  Baltic  Fleet  would  never  have 
oailed,  and  though  he  might  have  lost 
a  ship,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  taken  at  least  one  of  the  enemy's 
In  exchange.  The  spectacle  of  this  in- 
decisive action  makes  Nelson's  courage 
and  genius  in  always  forcing  a  close 
encounter,  where  he  must  either  have 
won  a  complete  victory  or  suffered  a 
complete  defeat,  ten  times  more  ad- 
mirable, for  Nelson  fought,  as  did 
Togo,  with  the  certainty  that  if  he 
were  beaten  it  was  the  end  of  his 
country.  But  he  took  risks,  and  took 
them  with  a  bold  heart,  luiowing  that 
"nothing  great  can  be  achieved  with- 
out risk." 

At  the  same  time,  Togo  had  many 
difficulties  to  face.  He  could  not  open 
bis  attack  impetuously,  as  a  fighter 
would  love  to  do,  because  the  Russians 
had  to  be  coaxed  out  and  away  from 
Port  Arthur.  Any  premature  attack 
would  have  led  the  tortoise  to  with- 
draw its  head  behind  the  shelter  of 
its  cuirass  of  forts.  In  the  second 
phase  of  the  battle  he  may  have  been 
prevented  from  closing  as  he  would 
have  wished  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  fleet  interposed  between  the 
Russians  and  Kiaochau  and  Vladivos- 
tock.  In  the  brilliant  action  which 
Admiral  Kamlmura  fought  with  the 
Vladivostock  cruisers,  ulterior  pur- 
poses once  more  intervened  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  squad- 
ron. The  Admiral  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  covering  the  Straits  of 
Korea,  through  which  it  was  impera- 
tive that  none  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet 
should  pass.  He  met  the  Vladivostock 
ships,  evidently  attempting  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Port  Arthur  fleet, 
attacked  them  with  the  utmost  energy, 
and  destroyed  their  weakest  unit,  the 
Rurik,  inflicting  tremendous  damage 
on  the  Gromoboi  and  Rossia,  each  of 
which  ships  is  stated  by  Russian  au- 


thorities to  have  lost  about  300  men. 
The  Japanese  fought  with  the  more 
fury  because  of  the  extreme  severity 
shown  by  the  Vladivostock  ships  to 
Japanese  and  neutral  shipping,  but 
when  KanUmura  may  be  said  to  have 
had  the  shattered  Oromoboi  aiKl  Bosiia 
at  his  mercy  he  let  them  go,  and  broke 
off  the  pursuit  instead  of  following 
them  at  all  costs  and  sinking  them. 
The  undoubted  explanation  was  that 
he  feared  to  uncover  the  Straits  o€ 
Korea,  and  turned  back  to  meet  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet  Yet  this  seems  to 
have  been  another  error,  for  a  pursuit 
of  the  battered  ships  would  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  meet  any  Russian 
refugees  off  Vladivostock.  The  more 
the  hist<H*y  of  this  war  is  studied,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  commander  to 
press  the  immediate  advantage  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  the  ulterior  results 
are,  as  a  rule,  best  secured  by  such  a 
course.  "Not  victory,  but  annihila- 
tion," is  the  true  aim  of  naval  war. 

A  fact  shown  by  the  fighting  has 
been  the  necessity  of  providing  protec- 
tion tor  all  guns.  At  Chemulpo  the 
Variag  lost  one-third  of  her  crew  be- 
cause her  guns  were  without  shields. 
No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  was  injured 
below  the  armored  deck.  In  the  battle 
of  August  10,  the  Askold,  a  cruiser  of 
very  similar  design  to  the  Variag,  was 
struck  by  fourteen  shells,  mostly  of 
large  calibre.  She  leaked  heavily  after 
the  battle,  but  her  loss  of  life  was 
small,  as  her  guns  were  protected  by 
shields.  Her  funnels  were  damaged, 
one  of  them  having  been  shot  away, 
and  another  badly  injured;  two  heavy 
shells  struck  her  below  the  water-line, 
making  large  holes  in  her  side,  but  they 
did  not  pierce  the  arnoor  deck  or  cause 
very  serious  damage,  beyond  admitting 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  Her 
speed  fell  to  twelve  knots  from  a 
nominal  twenty-three,  but  externally 
the  amount  of  water  in  her  hull  did 
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not  eliaiige  her  ctppearance  or  percepti- 
bly alter  her  trim.  A  Blench  critic 
believes  that  there  was  some  defect  in 
the  Japanese  shells,  since,  as  he  says, 
*they  did  not  open  enormous  holes  or 
destroy  the  -decks,  as  do  melinite 
shells.*'  Certainly,  if  the  Japanese 
projectiles  were  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
shells  used  by  £<nropean  artillerists— 
and  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
French  criticism,  that  they  were—the 
destructive  power  of  modem  ordnance 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

One  cause  of  the  Japanese  successes 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  was  the 
excellence  of  the  telescopic  sights 
provided.  The  Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  is  stated,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  have  been  equipped  with  very  in- 
ferior sights;  indeed,  some  authorities 
have  declared  that  there  were  no  tel- 
escopic sights  at  all.  Remembering 
certain  incidents  which  have  occurred 
iD  the  British  navy,  this  is  not  incredi- 
ble. Our  own  sights  in  many  of  our 
ships  are  inaccurate  or  fitted  with 
telescopes  of  too  low  power  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  ngt 
very  pleasant  to  read  in  a  Service 
Journal  that  within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  gun-sights  of  most  of  the 
Home  Fleet  battleships  have  been 
found  to  be  defective.  In  the  battle 
of  August  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  made 
better  shooting,  hitting  the  Mikam  re- 
peatedly, and  this  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  guns  had 
then  been  fitted  with  the  latest  and 
best  sights,  which  had  been  thoroughly 

Tbe   Moothly   Rerlew. 


tested   in  actions   with   the  Japanese 
siege  artillery  before  Port  Arthur. 

Generally  speaking,  the  lessons  of 
the  war  confirm  predictions,  except 
with  regard  to  the  deadliness  of  the 
torpedo  and  mine  and  the  efficacy  of 
modem  artillery.  The  inunense  value 
of  the  large  battleship  and  armored 
craiser  has  been  again  and  again 
demonstrated.  Small  craft  can  effect 
nothing  without  their  support,  and  are 
further  liable  to  lose  their  speed  in 
continuous  service.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  warships  has  been  proved  to  be  very 
serious,  and  to  increase  as  the  size  of 
the  vessel  decreases.  A  large  margin 
must  be  allowed  in  any  fleet  which 
means  to  take  the  offensive  for  mis- 
haps due  to  mines  and  collisions.  The 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  navies  of  the 
world  will  inevitably  be  to  stimulate 
the  eonstmction  of  battleships  and 
large  armored  cruisers,  and  to  increase 
the  attention  already  given  to  organ- 
iasation.  Success  has  been  proved  to 
depend  on  three  things:  being  ready 
first,  the  possession  of  a  personnel 
trained  for  war  and  not  merely  prac« 
tised  in  inane  peace  evolutions,  and  a 
good  material.  Pushing  the  analysis 
a  point  further,  it  is  clear  that  the 
personnel,  or  the  quality  of  the  general 
staff,  is  the  final  determinant  of  vic- 
tory. A  good  general  staff  will  pro- 
vide good  ships  and  be  ready  in  time; 
the  best  ships  will  be  useless  weapons 
if  the  men  who  have  to  work  and  fight 
them  are  unready  or  ill-trained  when 
the  day  of  battle  comes. 

H,  W.  Wilson. 


ROBERT    BROWNING    AND    ALFRED    DOMETT. 


"What's  become  of  Waring?"  asked 
Browning,  over  sixty  years  ago;  and  in 
a  different  sense  the  question  may  be 
repeated  to-day,  for  assuredly  Alfred 
Domett,   "a  good   man  and  true,"  as 


Tennyson  called  him,  was  far  too  able, 
loving  and  interesting  a  man  for  the 
world  to  be  justly  allowed  to  forget 
him.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was 
Browning*8  friend.     In  the  spring  of 
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1842  he  sailed  for  New  Zealaikl;  to  the 
eii^teen-months-old  settlement  of  Nel- 
son;  and   three   years   later   his   <^d 
friend,  Joseph  Amonld>-afterwards  Sir 
Joseph,    and    a    Judge   at    Bombay- 
wrote,  "I  never  knew  an  absent  person 
so  uniformly  and  universally  well  and 
kindly  spoken  of,   so  gladly   remem- 
bered, so  sadly  regretted."    But  within 
three  weel»  of  the  departure  of  the 
"very  fast  sailing-vessel,"  Bir  Charles 
Forbes,    which    bore    Domett    to    the 
Antipodes,  Browning  sat  down  to  write 
by     the    next     vessel     with     almost 
womanly  tenderness  of  his  sincere  love 
for  Domett,  stronger  love  than  he  had 
deemed  himself  capable  of.    He  was 
then  aged  thirty,  and  Domett  was  one 
year  his  senior.    Surely  a  man  so  win- 
ning and  so  loved  by  a  great  poet  is 
not  lightly  to  be  forgotten.    Browning 
certainly  did  not  forget  him.  Until  his 
marriage  in  1846  he  was  a  regular  cor- 
respondent; letter  followed  letter  every 
three  or  six  months,  and  a  continuous 
little  group  of  fourteen  remains  which 
Domett  treasured  as  carefully  as  he 
treasured  the  first  editions  of  his  friend's 
works.     These  letters  abound  in  ex- 
pressions of  affection;  and  with  them, 
from  time  to  time,  went  various  books. 
The  letter  of  May,  1842,  was  accom- 
panied by  Domett's  copy  of  SordeUo 
which  he  had  lent  Browning  before  he 
sailed.     In  midsummer  the  two  vol- 
umes    of     Tennyson's     new     poems, 
strongly  bound  in  Russia  leather  **to 
stand  wear  and  tear,"  were  sent,  and 
with  them  a  letter  containing  some  in- 
teresting criticism;   in   autumn,   there 
was  a  Review  with  the  latest  article  on 
Tennyson's    new    volumes,    by    Leigh 
Hunt,  and  another  on  Browning  him- 
self, by  "Orion"  Home.    The  Decem- 
ber letter  had  as  companion  a  smaller 
but  more  interesting  volume;  it  was  the 
thin     paper-covered     booklet,     closely 
printed  in  double  columns.  Bells  and 
Pomegranates,  Part  III.     This  Domett 
read   amid   surroundings   such   as   he 


himself  described  in  his  letters  home- 
the   fern   hills,   the  goose-beq;>rinkM 
green,    the    lounging    shooting-JadLet 
existence;   Mrs.   Beay's  aesthetic  tea; 
Miss  Essex's  piano  [possibly  the  only 
one  then  in  Nelson!];  the  droppert-tai 
from    the    country;    the    brandy-and- 
whistcum-«ugar  evenings,  and  that  al- 
most   inevitable     "general    tinge    oC 
genteel  blackguardism"  which  might  be 
expected  in  a  settlement  not  yet  three 
years  old.     Amid   such  surroundings 
Domett  first  read  the  "Pied    Piper,** 
"My    Last    Duchess,"    the    splendid 
"Count  Qismond,"  and  the  fragmentary 
"Axtemis  Prologuises,"  which  Matthew 
Arnold  so  much  admired.    In  the  mid- 
dle  of    the    booklet    he    came    upon 
"Waring,"  and  read  in  verse  what  waa 
expressed  with  equal  emphasis  in  the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  poem  :— 

Meantime,  how  much  I  loved  him,. 
I  find  out  now  I've  lost  him: 
I,  who  cared  not  if  I  moved  him, 
Who  could  so  carelessly  accost  him. 
Henceforth  never  shall  get  free 
Of  his  ghostly  company. 

Oh,  could  I  have  him  back  once  more. 
This  Waring,  but  one  half-day  more! 

Thirty  years  later  Domett  wrote  in 
his  diary  :— 

Who  first  gave  currency  to  the  ide^ 
of  identifying  the  imaginary  Waring 
with  myself,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
notion.  True,  the  idea  of  inventing  ad- 
ventures for  a  youth  who  had  left  his 
companions  rather  suddenly  to  go 
abroad  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Browning  by  my  having  done  so;  anci 
some  or  most  of  the  slight  particulars 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  left  England.  Browning  in 
composing  his  imaginary  picture  just 
availed  himself  of  such  real  incidents 
as  came  his  way  and  suited  his  pur- 
pose, as,  I  suppose,  every  artist  does. 

That  the  Waring  of  the  poem  should 
no  more  be  identified  with  Domett  than 
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the  *'Lo6t  Leader"  should  be  identlfled 
with  Wordsworth,  Is  of  course  evident; 
bat  neither  Domett  nor  his  friends  had 
any  difficulty  In  tracing  the  original  of 
the  imaginary  being,  nor  in  seeing  how 
heart-felt  were  Browning's  words, 
since  Amonld  at  once  wrote  to  New 
Zealand  that  the  poem  ''delighted  ns 
all  Tcry  much,  for  we  recognized  in  it 
a  fancy  portrait  of  a  very  dear  friend,"* 
Fact  and  fancy,  indeed,  are  freely 
mingled.  The  secrecy  of  Waring's  de- 
parture, for  instance,  had  no  counter- 
part in  reality,  and  though  a  parting 
supper  was  held,  it  took  place  not  In 
the  "snowiest  of  all  December,"  but  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  1842.  Browning 
was  present,  so  was  Amould  and  the 
Dowsons,  and  almost  certainly  the 
Toungs,  the  Oldflelds  and  others  of 
what  the  friends  termed  "the  set" 
That  Peckham  curiosity,  Thos.  Powell, 
was  also  there,  it  would  appear— the 
man  to  whose  home  Wordsworth  came 
as  godfather  to  one  of  the  boys,  the 
man  on  whose  piano  Browning  used  to 
play,  whose  scalk^ed  oysters  he  used 
to  enjoy,  whose  poor  verses  he  used 
to  correct,  and  to  whom,  six  months 
after  the  supper,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Waring  number  of  the  BelU  and  Pome- 
granatea,  inscribed,  "T.  Powell,  from 
his  affectionate  friend,  Robert  Brown- 
ing." Two  years  later  they  had  parted 
company;  and  in  1846  Browning  is 
found  writing  of  the  "unimaginable,  im- 
pudent, vulgar  stupidity"  of  "poor  gross 
stupid  Powell,"  who  somewhat  later 
had  to  quit  the  country  precipitately,* 
after  being  •'repudiated  for  ever,"  as 
Home  expressed  it,  by  those  in  whose 
society  he  bad  for  a  time  mingled.    In 

^  When  Domett  saw  Browning's  early  friend, 
Richard  Henglst  Home,  in  1877,  the  latter 
remarked  that  while  he  was  in  Anstralia 
"they  called  me  Browning's  Waring,  bnt  I 
told  them  it  was  Domett."  Domett  replied, 
**  It  was  a  fancy  character,  and  he  was  welcome 
to  the  hpnor,  if  it  were  such,  of  being  the 
original,  bnt  that  Browning,  I  was  snre,  would 
not  have  alloded  to  his  poetical  prodnctlons 
as  mere  *  hedge-side  chance-blades,'  for  he 


America  he  Issued  that  utteriy  un- 
scrupulous Y<^ume,  The  LMng  Authors 
of  England  (1849),  in  which  he  made  all 
the  capital  he  possibly  could  out  of 
such  intercourse  as  he  had  enjoyed 
with  literary  society  in  London.  He 
claimed  to  be,  and  perhaim  we  can  be- 
lieye  him  in  this, 

the  new  prose-poet. 
That   wrote   the   book   there,   on   the 
shelf— 

for  whose  arm  Browning  describes, 
himself  as  leaving  that  of  Domett. 

Domett  of  course  resembled  Waring 
in  that  he  was  a  poet.  Tennyson,  to 
whom  in  1884  Sir  Henry  Parkes  intro> 
duced  him,  and  with  whom  he  stayed 
at  Blackdown,  remarked  concerning 
Domett's  longest  poem,  "your  friend 
only  wants  limitations  to  be  a  very 
considerable  ];>oet"  Besides  the  Poems 
of  1888,  and  the  Venice  ot  1889,  he  had, 
before  leaving  for  New  Zealand,  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood  sundry  "hedge-side 
chance-blades,"  as  Browning  terms 
them.  Of  the  first  of  these,  "A  Glee 
for  Winter,'*  Christopher  North  wrote 
most  cordially,  and  spoke  of  the  author 
as  fine-hearted  "Alfred  Domett  ...  a 
new  name  to  our  old  ears;  but  he  has 
the  prime  virtue  of  a  song-writer^-a 
heart,"  and  the  "Christmas  Hymn"  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  compare  favorably 
wtth  that  of  Milton.  Longfellow 
noticed  this  hymn  in  BlackvDood,  and 
admired  it  so  much  that  be  reprinted 
it  in  1845  in  a  little  volume  called  The 
Waif.  More  than  thirty  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Domett,  "I  have  lost  none  of 
my  old  admiration;  I  have  Just  read 
it   over   again   and   think    it   equally 

had  written  '  Cosmo '  and  the  *  Death  of 
Marlowe,*  eto.,  etc.,  before  that."  Part  II.  of 
the  poem  is,  of  course,  purely  imaginative. 

sin  1888  Frowning,  who  had  *' found  him 
out  earlier  than  most  of  his  dupes,'*  described 
Powell  as  a  **  forger  who  only  escaped  trans- 
portation through  the  ill-deserved  liindness 
of  his  employers."  Browning's  Pisa  edition 
of  the  *'Adonais,*'  borrowed  by  Powell,  was 
sold  by  him,  it  Is  said,  for  fifty  guineas. 
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beautiful  in  conception  and  execution.** 
Year  after  year  tlie  Hymn  was  regu- 
larly printed  each  Christmas  In  a  score 
of  the  leading  American  papers;  and  in 
1883  Domett  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  to  hear  that  over  thirteen 
hundred  competitors  had  sent  in  de- 
signs for  a  prize  of  3,000  dollars  offered 
by  Messrs.  Harper  for  the  best  illustra- 
tions by  an  American  artist  of  his 
poem. 

These  details  are  amply  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  "Waring"  is,  in  several 
essential  respects,  true  to  fact  The 
interest  of  the  poem,  however,  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  light  it  casts  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  Domett;  it  is 
equally  a  revelation  of  the  heart  and 
character  of  Browning.  The  words  he 
soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Miss  Barrett 
cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted  quite 
literally:  "What  I  have  printed  gives 
no  knowledge  of  me^it  evidences 
abilities  of  various  kinds,  if  you  will— 
and  a  dramatic  sympathy  with  certain 
modifications  of  passion  .  .  .  ihaX^  I 
think.  But  I  never  have  begun  even 
what  I  hope  I  was  born  to  begin  and 
«nd,— *R.  B.,  a  poem.*  **  The  love  which 
finds  dramatic  expression  in  "Waring** 
was  as  sincere  as  that  which  after- 
wards found  lyrical  utterance  in  "One 
Word  More,**  and  the  refiections  upon 
the  life  of  the  day  contained  in  "War- 
ing** must  be  accepted  with  equal 
literalness;  they  can^  deep  from  the 
heart  of  the  poet  exactly  as  did  the 
utter  scorn  which  breathes  In  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  "The  Englishman  in 
Italy**:— 

Fortil,  in  my  England  at  home. 

Men  meet  gravely  to-day 
And  debate,  if  atK)ll8hing  Corn-laws 

Is  righteous  and  wise 
—If  *tls  proper,  Selrocco  should  vanish 

In  black  from  the  skies? 

Browning's  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  John- 
son Fox,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
one  of  the  leading  champions  in  the 
Corn-law  repeal,    and  great   was  the 


glee  in  which  Browning  wrote  to  New 
Zealand  after  reading  in  the  Timn  of 
July  12th,  1842,  that  so  staunch  a  Tory 
as  another  of  his  friends.  Sir  John 
Hanmer,  M.P.— a  fellow  MoxoDlan 
poet— had  actually  risen  in  the  House 
and  '^professed  he  bad  altered  his  opIH' 
ions  upon  the  Com  Question.'*  Brown- 
ing and  most  of  his  early  friends  were 
Liberals,  even  Radicals.  Amould  was 
soon  to  be  writing  leaders  in  the  Dally 
'Sevo%  on  Law  Reform  and  University 
Reform,  and  also  contributing  to  a 
"weekly  ultra-Radical  print  the 
Weekly  News  and  Chronicle,**  as  he 
sent  word  to  New  Zealand.  They  til 
seem  to  have  shared  in  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  words  of 
early le*8  Fa%%  and  Present  (1843):  "Eng- 
land is  dying  of  inanition,'*  and  to  have 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  stirring 
words  from  the  pen  of  the  always  in- 
dependent-minded Domett  To  select 
but  one  passage  from  a  letter  written 
by  Amould  in  1842  :— 

Society  is  heartless,  uul>elleviug,  half 
dead,  paralysed  by  selfishness— with  no 
one  idea  or  noble  purpose  to  animate 
it,  but  an  aggregate  of  self-seeking 
units  bound  together  only  by  a  fellow- 
ship of  mutual  pelf.  You,  I  am  sure, 
as  much  as  any  one,  have  felt  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  your  time.  You 
have  mixed  with  men  of  all  kinds,  yon 
have  an  open  heart  and  a  penetrating 
eye,  you  have  abundant  leisure  and 
time,  why  not  set  earnestly  about  a 
great  work  of  this  kind? 

The  vessel  which  bore  this  prose  ap- 
peal from  Amould  was  that  which  also 
carried  the  printed  verse  of  Brown- 
ing :— 

Contrive,  contrive 
To  rouse  us,  Waring!    Who's  alive? 
Our  men  scarce  seem  in  earnest  now: 
Distinguished   names!- but   'tis,  some- 

how. 
As  if  they  played  at  being  names 
Still  more  distinguished,  like  the  games 
Of  children.    Turn  our  sport  to  earnest 
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With  a  visage  of  tbe  sternest! 
Bring  tbe  real  times  back,  confessed 
Still  better  tban  our  very  best! 

Wbence  did  Browning,  it  has  often 
been  asked,  take  tbe  name  of  Waring? 
In  tbe  spring  of  }834,  during  a  visit  to 
Rossia,  be  met  a  King's  Messenger 
wbo  w«s  called  by  tbat  name,  and  it 
is  not  witbont  interest  to  notice  tbat 
tbe  fact  tbat  be  bad  met  tbe  original 
Waring  in  Russia  afterwards  led  bim, 
in  writing  bis  poem,  to  introduce  tbe 
passage  in  wbicb  tbe  imaginary  War- 
ing Is  supposed  to  wander  tbither  :— 

Waring,  in  Moscow,  to  those  rough 
Cold  northern  natures  bom^,  perhaps. 

Life  In  a  newly-established  settlement 
has  inevitably  many  drawbacks,  even 
should    one   be   destined    to   be    ''the 
strong   clearer   of   forests,   tbe    hard- 
banded    *Leather-stocking*    of   unborn 
races,"  as  a  letter  to  Domett  expresses 
it    But  there  was  much  in  addition  of 
a  purely   persomd   nature   to  cast   a 
gloom   over   Domett's    early   days   at 
Nelson.     He  had  gone  out  to  Join  his 
cousin  Wm.  Curling  Toung,  son  of  one 
of  tbe  directors  of  tbe  New  Zealand 
Oompany.*     He   arrived    to   And   him 
dead,   drowned  while  surveying.     He 
himself,   soon  after  bis  arrival,  when 
leaping    from    tbe    high    bank    of    a 
stream.  Jumped  short  into  the  water 
amid  tbe  merry  laughter  of  his  com- 
panions.   A  second  attempt  was  more 
successful,    but    a    crack   was    heard. 
Domett's  leg  was  broken,  and  i)erma- 
nent  lameness  was  feared.    This  acci- 
dent, however,  possibly  saved  that  life, 
for  a  dispute  having  arisen  between 
tbe  settlers  and  the  Maoris  as  to  the 
possession  of  some  lands  in  the  Wairau 
Valley,  near  Nelson,  the  chief  Ranpa- 
raba  burned  to  the  Rtound  the  reed- 

*  Toung  was  well  known  to  Browning. 
Alexander  Nalme,  another  of  Domett's  rela- 
tives, and  father  of  General  Nalme,  was  also 
a  director.  William  Curling  Young's  brother, 
Sir  Frederick   Younff,    K.C.M.O.,   has   been, 


hut  of  the  English  surveyor.    A  party 
of  some  fifty  Europeans  promptly  set 
forth  to  arrest  tbe  daring  chieftain,  a 
conflict  ensued,  thirteen  of  tbe  party 
were   slain,    and    nine   others,    taken 
prisoners,    were    slaughtered    by    tbe 
Maoris.    Among  tbe  dead  was  Captain 
Arthur  Wakefield,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Edward  Olbboin  Wakefield;  he 
was  the  founder  of  Nelson,  a  man  for 
whom  Don^ett  bad  a  tender  and  rev- 
erent regard,  and  of  whom  he  wrote, 
**He  was  by  nature  eut  out  for  the 
founder  of  a  colony  and  for  a  leader 
of  men."    Domett's  accident  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  being  present  at  this 
"massacre"  of  June  17th,  1843.    Events 
such  as  these,  and  subsequent  dissatis- 
faction  with  ofllcial   incompetence   In 
high   places,   turned   the   thoughts   of 
Domett  to  coffee  planting  in  Ceylon, 
where  he  bad  relatives.     His  friends 
in  England  urged  him  rather  to  return. 
Joseph  Amould,  then  a  hard-working 
and    rising    barrister    who    bad    been 
called  to  the  Bar  about  the  same  time 
as  Domett,  wrote  to  offer  him  his  spare 
room  and  tbe  use  of  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple  should  he  desire  to  resume 
the  Law.    Browning,  In  the  last  words 
he  wrote  to  New  Zealand  before  bis 
marriage  In   1846,   sent   an  invitation 
from  his  mother,  his  sister  and  himself 
to  Domett  to  return  and  take  up  his 
abode    with    them    at    Hatcham,    as 
Domett's  old  home   had  been  broken 
up.    In  the  previous  year  when  Brown- 
ing and  others  had  been  helping  the 
dying  Hood  in  his  final  brave  struggle 
by  contributing  to  Hood's  Magazine,  he 
had   also   written    to    Domett    to   en- 
courage him  in  his  adversity.     Under 
the  circumstances  Hood*s  "Last  Man" 
not   unnaturally  came  into   his   mind, 
and    he   therefore   adapted   the    tenth 
stanza  to  the  occasion  :— 

during  his  long  and  distinguished  life,  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Colonies,  and  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  pioneer  in  the  great 
cause  of  Imperial  Federation. 
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Come,  let  us  pledge  each  other 
For  all  the  wide  world  is  dead  be6lde» 
And  we  are  brother  and  brother— 
I've  a  yearning  for  thee  in  my  heart, 
As  if  we  had  come  of  one  mother. 

He  begged  Domett  that  if  ever  the 
worst  should  befall  he  would  return 
and  keep  house  with  him  after  the 
grim  fashion  of  these  two  solitary  sur- 
viTors  of  the  human  race. 

The  cordiality  of  this  invitation  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  letter  contain- 
ing it  was  written  Just  about  a  month 
after  Browning  had  become  formally 
engaged  to  Miss  Barrett  He  wrote  to 
her  that  very  evenhig,  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 28rd»  1846,  and  the  first  words  of 
his  letter  are,  "But  a  word  to-night, 
my  love— for  my  head  aches  a  little,^ 
I  bad  to  vnrite  a  long  letter  to  my 
friend  at  New  Zealand.*'  One  wonders 
if  he  afterwards  told  her  what  he  had 
written!  But  Miss  Barrett's  keen 
sense  of  humor  would  in  any  case  have 
saved  the  situation;  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  suggested  housekeeping 
effectually  eliminated  her;  and  her 
delightful  love  of  teasing  would  have 
found  full  scope  in  questions  as  to 
whether  it  was  Browning's  intention 
that  Domett  or  himself  should  share 
the  fate  Hood  assigns  to  the  Last-man- 
but-one. 

Domett,  however,  came  steadily  to 
the  front  in  New  Zealand,  as  his 
friends  had  confidently  predicted  he 
would.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  Auck- 
land with  a  Mr.  Munro  to  defend  the 
action  of  the  settlers  in  regard  to  the 
''massacre."  His  contributions  to  the 
Nelson  Examiner,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  served  to  place  this  paper  in  the 
forefront  of  Colonial  Journals,  so  that 
Amould,  after  reading  them,  could 
truthfully  write,  "Your  powers  have 
been  called  out;  you  are  known  to  be- 
why  disguise  it?— the  ablest  thinker  in 
the  Colony."  Browning's  appreciation 
was  equally  warm,  and  Forster,  to 
whom  he  showed  some  of  the  articles, 


thoui^t  so  highly  of  them  that  had 
circumstances  been  more  pnH>itiou8  be 
would  probably  have  appointed  Domett 
correspondent  to  that  new  Journalistic 
enterprise  the  Daily  News,  which 
started  early  in  1846,  amid  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  under  the  tbree  wetiu' 
editorship  of  Dickens.  Amould  Jok- 
ingly looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
Domett  should  become  "Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Anthropophagi;  or 
Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Cannibals,  or 
Bmperor  of  the  South  Island."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  within  four  years  and 
a  half  of  his  arrival  he  was  described 
as  the  "chosen  friend  and  associate" 
of  GovemQr  Qrey;  soon  afterwards 
letters  were  being  addressed  to  him  at 
Coknial  Secretary,  and  he  eventually 
rose  to  be  Prtme  Minister.  When  he 
was  about  to  leave  for  Bagland  In 
1871,  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  then 
twice  served  as  Governor,  and  who 
had  known  him  for  flve-and-twenty 
years,  wrote  sadly,  "I  do  not  like  to 
vnrite  to  you  or  about  you,  for  it  makes 
me  anxious  to  see  you,  and  melancholy. 
Do  make  haste  and  come  back  again." 
And  he  signed  himself,  "Affectionately 
Yours." 

Despite  the  manifold  claims  of  his 
work  as  pioneer,  politician  and  Colo- 
nial administrator.  Domett  did  not 
lose  touch  with  pure  literature.  He 
was  collecting  material  for  and  grad- 
ually writing  his  New  Zealand  ^Ic. 
Ranolf  and  Amohia  (published  1872),  and 
has  left  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
memorial  of  his  literary  bias  in 
Hawke's  Bay  province.  Tennyson 
was  interested  to  hear  from  Domett 
that  the  latter  had  named  a  lake  after 
him,  and  one  day  Domett  reminded 
Browning  that  when  he  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands  for  Hawke*8 
Bay— a  province  of  which  he  had 
virtually  for  some  years  the  sole  official 
management— he  had  laid  out  the 
town  of  Napier  and  had  "named  a 
principal    street,    half    a    mile    long, 
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Tennjflon  Street;  another,  by  the  way, 
after  Garlyle;  and  another  after  your- 
self,*' so  that,  he  added,  hamorously, 
the  names  of  Tennyson  and  Browning 
*%re  constantly  appearing  in  their 
newspapers  at  the  end  of  advertise- 
ments of  tea,  sugar  and  candles,  and 
all  sorts  of  vulgar  and  unpoetical 
commodities/' 

After  Browning's  marriage,  in  1846, 
the  correspondence  between  him  and 
Domett  seems  to  have  ceased,  but  their 
mutual  friend  Amould  became  a 
medium  of  communication;  Amould 
having  been  sufficiently  intimate  with 
Browning  to  be  appointed  one  of  his 
two  trustees.  Thus  in  February,  1848, 
Amould  sends  word  that  Browning 
^Vrites  always  most  affectionately  and 
never  forgets  kind  enquiries  about  and 
kind  messages  to  you."  Nearly  four 
years  later,  at  the  end  of  1851,  after 
Browning's  visit  to  Bngland,  Amould 
writes*  *'He  is  ahtoluttH^  the  same 
man."  In  1855  there  came  a  more 
•direct  message.  In  that  year  Brown- 
ing published  in  two  volumes  his  Mtn 
4imd  Women,  The  volumes  fell  into 
Domett's  hands  at  Napier,  Just  about 
^e  time  he  was  laying  out  that  town, 
and  as  he  turned  the  leaves  of  the  sec- 
•ond  volume,  he  came  upon  a  poem 
telling  of  a  visit  made  by  Browning 
and  his  wife  some  years  before  to  the 
^urch  of  S.  Agostino  at  Fano,  neaf 
Ancona,  to  see  a  picture  by  Guercino. 
He  had  read  to  the  end  of  "The 
-Guardian  Angel,"  in  spite  of  a  previous 
mention  of  "Alfred,  dear  friend!"  be- 

«  Some  confasion  taa«  arisen  as  to  the  river 
^referred  to.  It  is,  however,  abtolMUly  certain 
Browning  meant  that  now  always  called 
Walraa,  that  is  the  river  of  Clondy  Bay,  near 
Nelson,  the  river  of  the  massacre  of  Jone 
IMS.  In  Domett's  letters,  and  in  the  official 
•documents  concerning  the  massacre  pob- 
lished  in  the  New  Zealand  Company's  Twelfth 
Beport  (Section  H.),  the  name  Is  spelled  Wai- 
roa  by  Colonel  Wakefield,  by  Governor  Short- 
land,  and  by  Domett.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
ihe  "Times"  report  of  December,  1848,  the 
spelling  Wairan  is  nsed.  Hence  confusion 
has  arisen,  which  has  been  added  to  by  the 


fore  he  realized  tiiat  he  himself  was 
included  in  the  trio,  of  whom  the  other 
two  were  Robert  Browning  and  his 
wife.  **My  love  [B.B.B.]  is  here,"  says 
the  close  of  the  poem,— 

Where  are  you  dear  old  friend? 
How  rolls  the  Wairoa*  at  your  world's 
far  end? 
This  is  Ancona,  yonder  Is  the  sea. 

The  fourth  stanza  of  "The  Guardian 
Angel"  speaks,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
of  those  nervous  headaches  which  so 
much  troubled  Browning  during  his 
early  manhood,  and  an  earlier  poem,* 
not  usually  associated  with  Domett, 
not  only  contains  a  reference  to  these 
headaches,  but  to  the  friend  who  had 
so  warmly  championed  his  cause  when 
a  hostile  critic  had  ventured  to  lay 
ruthless  hands  on  "Plppa  Passes*'— 

I've  a  Friend,  over  the  sea; 

I  like  him,  but  he  loves  me; 

It  aU  grew  out  of  the  books  I  write; 

They  find  such  favor  in  his  sight 

That  he  slaughters  you  with  savage 

looks 
Because  you  don't  admire  my  books: 
He  does  himself,  though,— and  if  some 

vein 
Were  to  snap  to-night  in  this  heavy 

brain. 
To-morrow  month,  if  I  lived  to  try, 
Round  should  I  just  turn  quietly, 
Or  out  of  the  bedclothes  stretch  my 

hand, 
Till  I  found  him,  come  from  his  foreign 

land 
To  be  my  nurse. 

This  Is  another  'fancy  portrait,**  so 
far  based  on  fact  that  Browning  in  all 

fact  that  in  Hawke's  Bay  province,  e^erwanU 
associated  with  Domett,  is  another  Wairoa— 
so  called  to  this  day— while  still  another 
exists  farther  north.  The  '*  Gnardian  Angel " 
was,  indeed,  published  when  Domett, 
nnknown  to  Browning,  happened  to  be  in 
Napier,  bat  it  was  writUn  years  before  he 
went  there,  and  Browning  nsed  the  spelUng 
famiUar  to  him  from  the  first  news  of  the 
massacre— an  event  he  conld  never  forget  in 
thinking  of  his  friend. 

•  ««  Time's  Revenges,*'  1846:    "Pippa"  had 
appeared  in  1841. 
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the  letters  of  this  period  is  continually 
referring  to  this  **restive  ill-conditioned 
head  of  mine/*  and  writing  in  such  a 
strain  as:  '1  have  had^i  constant  pain 
in  my  head  for  these  two  months,  only 
rough  exercise  gets  rid  of  it"  Thirty 
years  later  Domett  wrote  in  his  Diary 
with  regard  to  these  headaches  and 
tho  **rough  exerciser- 
He  [Browning]  says  he  was  much 
subject  to  headaches  when  young,  but 
now  never  has  one,  nor  has  had  for 
years,  and  would  think  himself  ill  in- 
deed if  he  had.  When  young  he  was 
pale,  tfiin  and  rather  delicate  looking. 
{Diary,  1875.] 

"As  I  ride"  was  composed  on  horse- 
back. I  remember  about  that  time 
Browning,  who  in  his  young  days 
looked  delicate  in  health  (nothing  like 
so  strong  and  sturdy  as  he  looks  now), 
had  been  ordered  to  take  horse  exer- 
cise, so  was  riding  every  day.  [Diary, 
1878.1 

It  is  the  more  needful  to  l>ear  these 
facts  in  mind,  as  a  wrong  impression 
was  undoubtedly  often  made  upon 
those  who  only  knew  Browning  in  later 
life.  Mr.  Gosse,  for  Instance,  has  thus 
recorded  his  impressions  in  his  Per- 
sonnlia  (p.  78)  :— 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  he  who  felt 
so  keenly  for  human  suffering  had 
scarcely  known  by  experience  what 
physical  pain  was.  ...  I  recollect  his 
giving  a  picturesque  account  of  a  head- 
ache he  suffered  from  once  in  St. 
Petersburg,  about  the  year  1834!  Who 
amongst  us  is  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
member his  individual  headaches? 

In  a  letter  of  1841,  indeed,  Browning 
is  found  apologizing  to  Laman  Blanch- 
ard  for  not  having  written  sooner  "on 
the  score  of  my  having  just  got  up  from 
a  very  sick  bed  indeed,  where  a  fort- 
night's brain  and  liver  fever  has  re- 
duced me  to  the  shade  of  a  shade.  I 
shall  gather  strength,  I  hope,  this  fine 
weather.'*     Towards  the  close  of  tins 


letter,  after  inviting  Blanchard  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  New  Cross,  Browning 
adds,  **I  say  in  a  week  or  two,  because, 
at  present,  I  can  hardly  crawl,  and 
could  barely  shake  your  hand.'**  There- 
may  be  a  touch  of  unintentional  exag- 
geration in  this  expression  of  weaic- 
ness,  due  to  the  fact  that  Browning 
was  undoubtedly  inclined  to  chafe  at 
the  restraint  of  the  sick  room;  but  it 
is    quite    clear    from    this    and   from 
many  other  letters  that  he  knew  b}* 
personal    experience    in    earlier   days 
what  occasional  illness  and  a  sick-room 
meant. 

Somewhat  later  the  correspondence 
between  Amould  and  Domett  flagged, 
and  for  two  years  Amould*s  letters 
were  unanswered.  He  was  then  Sir 
Joseph  Amould,  an  Indian  judge, 
writing  from  the  High  Court  House  in 
Bombay;  at  last  he  became  so  anxions 
that  he  felt  impelled  to  address  a  letter 
of  enquiry  to  the  Postmaster-General 
of  New  Zealand.  His  next  letter  to 
Domett  contains  a  humorous  apology. 
**To  a  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Col- 
ony it  must  have  seemed  exquisitely 
absurd  that  I  should  have  been  driven 
to  take  the  step  I  did  ...  but  I 
knew  no  better  way  of  obtaining  in- 
formation." With  Browning  Amould 
corresponded  until  Mrs.  Browning's 
death,  In  1861,  an  event  which,  it  woukl 
seem,  led  Domett  to  write  a  letter  of 
sympathy.  To  this  letter  he  had  no 
answer.  Then  came  news  of  Brown- 
ing's return  to  England,  of  his  growing 
fame,  and  that  he  was  moving  in  the 
highest  society.  Amould  had  sent 
word  from  Bombay  that  "An  old  friend 
writes,  he  is  in  all  the  grand  houses 
in  London  and  made  a  god  of." 
Domett  evidently  felt  hurt  Browning, 
apparently,  had  forgotten  his  old 
friend  among  the  grand  folk!    He  con- 

e<*  Poetical  Works  of  LAman  Blanchard," 
1876,  pp.  6-8.  Oddly  enoagh.  Browning  ab- 
sent-mindedly dated  th1»  letter  April  31, 
instead  of  May  1, 1841. 
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suited  Arnould,  told  him  of  the  un- 
answered letter,  of  his  proposed  return 
to  England,  and  of  his  doubts  as  to  his 
reception  by  Browning.  Amould,  who 
was  himself  soon  to  retire  from  India, 
and  llTe  with  his  second  wife  at  Naples 
on  some  £2,000  a  year  arising  from  his 
pension  and  investments,  promptly 
and  chlYalrously  replied  :— 

I  feel  sure  that  Browning  could  never 
have  received  the  letter  you  spolce  of  : 
had'  he  done  so  he  would  have  an- 
swered it  He  may  be,  I  believe  is,  in 
high,  the  best,  of  London  soc'iety— but 
he  has  not  and  never  had  any  of  the 
EInglish  hard  and  brusque  arrogance 
about  him,  on  the  contrary  was  Italian 
and  diplomatic  in  his  courteousness. 
Till  his  wife's  death  we  used  to  corre- 
spond, since  then  it  has  dropped,  but 
quite  2L»  much  through  my  fault  as  his. 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  he  wUl  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  when  you  go  baek.^ 

As  Amould  prophesied,  so  it  was. 
Travelling  homeward  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  Domett  found  his  way,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  to  War- 
wick Crescent  Browning  was  not  at 
home,  but  Miss  Browning,  the  poet's 
sister,  was.  '*So  I  sent  up  a  card." 
says  the  Diary,  "and  presently  heard 
an  emphatic  exclamation,  *Mr.  Domett!' 
and  met  Miss  Browning  coming  down. 
Warm  welcome  followed  in  Miss 
Sarianna's  old  frank  and  slightly 
energetic  style."  Just  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  parted  in  1842. 
How  cordial  and  sincere  the  welcome 
would  be,  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Miss  Browning  can  readily 
imagine.  Next  day  two  notes  arrived. 
One  was  from  Miss  Browning,  asking 
Domett  to  lunch,  as  her  brother  was 
engaged  every  evening  during  the  com- 
ing week.    The  other  was  from  Brown- 

f  Tlie  first  part  of  the  letter  is  missing,  but 
the  date  is  early  in  March,  1867.  Arnoald  left 
India  for  Naples,  where  his  second  wife  had 
llTed  for  seyeral  years,  in  May,  1889;  Domett 
left  New  Zealand  late  in  1871.  In  a  later  letter 
(Deo.,  1873),  Amould  says:  *'  As  for  Browning's 
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Ing.  He  had  received  the  unanswered 
letter,  but  it  had  been  something  far 
other  than  snobbishness  which  had 
kept  him  from  replying.  His  letter 
ran  :— 

Dear  Domett, 
How  very  happy  I  am  that  I  shall 
see  you  again!  I  never  could  bear  to 
answer  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me 
years  ago,  though  I  carried  it  always 
about  with  me  abroad  in  order  to  mus- 
ter up  courage  some  day  which  never 
came;  It  was  too  hard  to  begin  and  end 
with  all  that  ha];^[>ened  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  But  come,  and  let  us  be- 
gin all  over  again.  My  sister  tells  me 
how  your  coming  may  be  managed 
most  easily. 

Bver  aflPectionately  yours, 

March  1,  1872.       Robert  Brownkiff. 

They  met  on  March  4th.  The  old 
intimacy  was  renewed,  and  from  1872 
till  1885  Alfred  Domett  kept  a  diary  iir 
which  he  recorded  his  conversations 
with  Browning  and  his  sister,  gave  ac- 
counts of  various  celebrities  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  also  incorpo- 
rated from  earlier  diaries  occasional 
reminiscences.  These  manuscripts  con- 
tain a  number  of  notes  upon  Brown- 
ing's later  poems  made  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  together  with  records 
of  occasional  discussion  and  frank 
criticism;  but  as  my  present  purpose 
is  rather  a  personal  account  of  what 
relates  to  earlier  days,  I  may  select 
the  following  brief  picture  of  th^ 
household  to  which  Domett  had  been 
so  cordially  invited  some  sixty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  suffering  from  bad 
potato  crops  and  other  woes  in  New 
Zealand  :— 

I  remembered  their  mother  about  forty 
years  before,  who  had,  I  used  to  think, 
the  8|ftior88#  head  and  forehead  I  si- 
nking for  the  best  society,  I  think  he  is  quite 
in  the  right  of  It;  the  highest  society,  take  it 
all  in  all,  is  the  best;  It  is  a  great  comfort  In 
Uf e  to  have  to  do  with  well-  bred  people,  gen> 
tlemen  and  irentlewomen.** 
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most  eTer  saw  in  a  human  being,  put- 
ting me  in  mind«  absardly  enough  no 
ckmbt,  of  a  tea-chest  or  tea-caddy.  1 
recollect  that  she  was  proud  of  her 
son:  and  how  affectionate  he  was  to- 
wards her.  On  one  occasion  in  the  act 
of  tossing  a  little  roll  of  music  from  the 
table  to  the  piano,  he  thought  It  had 
touched  her  head  in  passing  her,  and 
I  remember  how  he  ran  to  her  to 
apologize  and  caress  her,  though  I 
think  she  had  not  felt  it  His  father, 
t>f  whom*  I  did»not  see  mudi,  seemed 
In  my  recollection  what  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  call  a  dry-as-dust  undersized 
tnan,  rather  reserved,  fond  particularly 
«of  old  engravings,  of  which  I  believe 
be  had  a  choice  collection;  he  used  to 
speak  of  his  son  as  "beyond  him,**  al- 
luding to  his  ParaoeUu9€8  and  SordeUos: 
though^  I  fancy  he  altered  his  tone  on 
this  subject  very  much  at  a  later 
period.  Altogether,  father,  mother, 
and  only  son  and  only  daughter  torined 
a  most  united,  harmonious  and  intellec- 
tual family,  as  appeared  to  me. 

But  the  reminiscences  in  the  Diary 
go  back  to  earlier  times  than  these, 
for  two  of  Domett's  brothers  were  at 
school  with  Browning  at  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Ready,  at  Peckham; 
they  were  not,  however,  classmates, 
for  John  Domett  was  six  and  Bdward 
Domett  four  years  Browning's  senior. 
A  cousin  of  Domett  was  at  the  same 
school,  and  the  Diary  speaks  of  a 
fourth  schoolfellow,  described  by 
Browning  as  being  "one  of  the  clever- 
est hoys  he  had  ever  known."  The 
clever  boy,  however,  grew  up  to  be 
one  who  "could  do  so  many  things 
well,  but  nothing  well  enough."  He 
was  a  William  Shakespeare  Williams 
and  claimed— how,  it  is  not  explained— 
to  be  descended  from  the  poet  whose 
name  he  bore.  "I  told  Browning," 
runs  the  diary  in  1878,  in  making  m^i- 
tion  of  the  school, 

of  my  still  living  eldest  brother's  recol- 
lection of  him  there.  He  [i.e.,  John 
Domett,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Marine 
Board]  was  one  of  the  big  boys  at  the 


time,  but  certainly  not  one  of  the  bvUy- 
Ing  ones.  My  brother  says  he  well  re- 
members young  Browning  in  a  pina- 
fore of  brown  Holland,  such  as  small 
lx)ys  used  to  wear  in  those  days,  for 
he  was  always  neat  In  his  dress,— and 
how  they  used  to  pit  him  against  much 
older  and  bigger  boys  In  a  ehafling 
match  to  amuse  themselves  with  "the 
little  bright-eyed  fellow's'*  readiness 
and  acuteness  at  repartee. 

Browning's  father,  as  is  well  known, 
had  a  remarkable  power  of  rapidly 
sketching  grotesque  faces  and  carica- 
tures. It  seems  that,  as  a  boy,  Brown- 
ing exhibited  something  of  the  same 
sldll,  for  Domett's  cousin,  Robert 
Curling— afterwards  a  solicitor— well 
remembered  him  at  school  and  recalled 
llie  fact  "that  he  was  fond  of  making 
pen-and-ink  caricatures,  which  be  did 
very  cleverly."  Domett  mentioned  this 
to  Browning,  who  said  "He  remem- 
bered it,  and  that  he  had  always  envied 
tiie  life  of  an  artist— i.e.,  a  painter." 

During  the  course  of  these  conversa- 
tions Browning  himself  contributed 
some  interesting  memories. 

He  says  they  taught  him  nothing 
there,  and  that  he  was  bullied  by  the 
big  boys.  When  first  there,  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  he  says  he  made 
a  copy  of  verses,  which  he  remembered 
to  this  day— and  "great  bosh  they 
were!"— intended  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  master,  a  Bir.  Ready.  He 
quoted  the  two  concluding  lines,  which 
ran  thus:— 

We  boys  are  privates  in  our  Regiment's 


'Tis  to  our  Gapta:hi  that  we  all  owe 
thanks, 

—a  compliment  to  the  master  which 
got  him  favored  in  his  school  exercises 
for  some  time,  and  enaMed  him  to 
play  with  impunity  tittle  Impudent 
tricks,  such  as  shutting  the  master's 
lexicon  when  his  head  was  turned 
away  while  "hearing"  his  class,  to  give 
him  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  a  word 
again,  which  would  have  inunediately 
procured  any  other  boy  a  box  on  the 
ear. 
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Browning's  yerses  on  his  school- 
master  were  not  always  equally  com- 
plimentary. In  1833  he  added  at  the 
end  of  a  note  he  was  sending  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fox,  an  ''Impromptu"  he  had 
made  "on  bearing  a*'  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  T[boma8]  B[eady]  pronounced 
*beavy,*  "— 

A  heavy  sermon— sure  the  error's  great 
For  not  a  word  Tom  uttered  Md  its 
toeioht. 

The  old  school,  then  considered  one 
of  the  best  In  South  London,  is  now 
polled  down,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
rate-books  and  the  local  authorities  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  discover 
the  site.  In  the  Domett  family  a 
tradition  ran  that  this  was  the  school 
^at  which  Goldsmith  was  an  usher, 
the  wretchedness  of  which  position  he 
has  put  upon  lasting  record."  This 
seems  to  be  the  fact,  although  Miss 
Browning,  when  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned to  her,  declared  that  tiie  tradi- 
tion had  not  until  then  reached  her 
ears.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Browning,  doubtless 
during  a  walk  from  Camberwell  to 
New  Gross,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  would  pass  the  spot,  Domett  men- 
tions that— 

as  we  passed  the  wall  of  the  play- 
ground, I  think,  over  which  was  seen 
a  green-house.  Browning  made  some 
remark  expressive  of  the  disgust  with 
which  he  alwviys  thought  of  the  place, 
and  added,  "I  made  an  digram  one 
day  upon  it"  As  far  as  I  remember  it 
was  to  the  following  effect— the  last 
Mne  I  ktuno  word  for  word,— 

Within  these  walla  and  near  that  house 
of  glass. 

Did  I  three  [  ?]  •  years  of  hapless  child- 
hood pass. 

D d  undiluted  misery  it  was  I 

(This  last  in  a  suddenly  deepened 
tone.)  He  said  he  well  remembered  my 
other  brother  Edward  [who  died,  aged 

•  The  T  is  Domett's  own.    Fire  yesrs  woald 
be  more  exact. 


23]  with  his  love  for  ships  and  predilec- 
tion for  a  sailor's  life,  and  how  he  had 
taught  him  (B.)  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  **bow"  of  a  ship. 

Domett  himself  was  at  school  at 
Stockwell  Park,  and  his  memories  of 
school-days  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  Browning.  After  his  return  from 
New  Zealand  he  revisited  the  site  of 
his  former  school— an  old  country- 
house  in  a  park— and  in  noting  the 
changes  during  fifty  years,  adds  the 
words,  *'I  loathe  the  recollection  of  my 
earlier  school-days  there,  though  there 
used  to  be  some  fun  too  now  and  then." 
He  left  school  in  1827,  and  passed  to 
Cambridge.  Domett  was  not,  as  Mrs. 
Orr  in  her  not  wholly  reliable  biog- 
raphy of  the  poet  declares,  a  friend  of 
Browning  from  boyhood.  It  is  true,  as 
she  says,  that  "the  families  of  Joseph 
Amould  and  Alfred  Domett  both  lived 
at  Camberwell,"  the  home  of  the 
Dometts  being,  indeed,  in  Camberwell 
Grove,  which,  in  spite  of  all  changes 
in  the  neighborhood,  still  retains  its 
woodland  character;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  either  Amould  or  Domett  was 
known  to  Browning  "before  the  publi- 
cation of  Pauline,*'  in  1833.  Nor  was 
Mrs.  Orr  correct  in  saying  that 
Domett's  father  was  "one  of  Nel- 
son's captains."  One  member  of  the 
family.  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Domett, 
K.C.B.,  was  not  only  one  of  Nelson's 
captains,  but  a  friend  of  the  great 
commander:  but  Domett* s  father,  who 
ran  away  to  sea,  left  the  Navy  in  1781, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the 
Doggerbank,  at  which  he  was  present 
as  a  middy.  He  then  entered  the  mer- 
chant service,  married  the  daughter 
of  a  ship-owner,  and  became  a  ship- 
owner himself.  Such  details  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  life  of  Browning,  for 
it  is  noticeable  how  many  of  his  early 
friends  were  connected  with  the  sea. 
Christopher  Dowson— "dear  Chris. 
Dowson,"  passionately  fond  of  the 
theatre,    with    his    pretty    cottage    at 
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Woodford,  where  Browning  and  Miss 
Browning,  Amonld  and  others  Tisited 
him:  **poor  Ohris.  Dowson,"  as  he  is 
called  in  the  later  days  of  his  sorrow, 
was  connected  with  shipping,  and  used 
to  call  and  tell  Browning  when  a  ship 
was  about  to  sail  New  Zealand-wards 
to  Domett.  Then  there  is  **the  familiar 
figure*'  of  Captain  Lloyd,  whose  unex- 
pected arrival  at  Hatcham  one  morn- 
ing broke  in  upon  the  first  Inspiration 
of  ''The  Flight  of  the  Duchess"  and 
changed    the    whole    course    of   that 
poem.    Domett's  cousins,  the  Youngs, 
again,  were  ship-builders,  as  were  the 
Ourlings.     But  Captain  Pritchard,  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Brown- 
ing family,*  seems  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant member,  biographically  speak- 
ing, of  this  group.    He  certainly  knew 
the  Brownings  by  1828,  when  the  poet 
was  sixteen,  and  it  was  through  him 
that  Browning  attended  some  of  the 
lectures  at  Guy's  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
James   Blundell,    Captain    Pritchard's 
cousin,   who  lived   in  Piccadilly   and 
died  worth  some  £350,000.    Dr.  Blun- 
dell's    nephew,    Beser    Blundell,    "a 
Qrandison  in  a  lawyer's  office— «  possi- 
ble Sidney  trying  to  squeeze  himself 
into  the  clothes  of  an  attorney,"  is  one 
of  the  interesting  figures  in  the  pre- 
viously-mentioned   "set"    with    which 
Browning   mingled.      It    seems    most 
probable,  although  it  cannot  be  stated 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  it  was 
through    "dear    old    Pritchard"    that 
Browning  became  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  Dowson-Domett  circle, 
the  friendship  with  the  Dowsons  hav- 
ing preceded  by  some  years  that  with 
Domett 

In  his  Diary  Domett  speaks  in  1878 
of    remembering    Browning's    mother 

•  The  gold  watch,  for  instance,  always  worn 
by  Miss  Browning,  was  the  gift  of  this  friend. 

»•  Mrs.  Orr  [*'  Life,"  p.  ee]  says:  •*  This  win- 
ter of  1884-6  witnessed  the  birth,  perhaps  also 
the  diHtinction,  of  an  amateur  periodical, 
established  by  some  of  Mr.  Browning's 
friends;    foremost  among  these   the  yonng 


"about  40  years  before  (say  183$"; 
but  no  real  intimacy  seems  to  have 
existed  until  at  least  1840,  when  Brown- 
ing was  28  and  Domett  29.  The  a^ 
quaintance  witii  Amould  arose  out  of 
that  with  Domett  In  1839  Domett 
issued,  as  a  little  paper-covered  pam- 
phlet, his  poem  YenUx.  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  touch  with  Brown- 
ing, who,  during  the  previous  year,  bad 
made  his  first  visit  to  Italy  for  flfonMlo, 
and  had  returned  full  of  enthuslaam 
for  the  Island  city,  a  description  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  Book  UL 
of  his  poem.  Christopher  Dowson  and 
Browning  were  old  friends:  Browning 
had  been  concerned  with  the  Dowsons 
in  1884-5  in  producing  an  amateur 
periodical— OUa  Podrida,^  Now  Chris. 
Dowson  had  in  1886  married  Mary 
Domett,  Alfred's  sister,  and  presuma- 
bly gave  Browning  a  copy  of  his 
brother-in-law's  poem.  That  Browning 
had  not  long  known  Domett  when 
SordeUo  appeared  is  clear,  for  in  writ- 
ing to  him  on  March  25,  1840,  and  al- 
luding to  his  apostrophes  to  Landor 
and  Miss  Fanny  Hawortfa  (''Bye- 
bright")  in  Book  III.,  he  declared  that 
the  author  of  Venice  should  also  hsTe 
been  alluded  to  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  he  known  him  earlier.  In  the 
same  letter  he  mentions  that  he  is 
about  to  consult  Dowson  before  invit* 
ing  Domett  to  come  over  to  Soutii- 
ampton  Street— for  the  Brownings  were 
still  living  at  Camberwell— for  an  In- 
formal meal.  This  seems  to  make 
clear  both  the  source  and  the  extent 
of  the  intimacy  in  Mardi,  1840. 

SordeUo  was  thus  advertised  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Athenwum  of  February 

Dowsons.  .  .  .  The  magaaine  was  caUed 
«« The  Trifler,*'  and  published  in  monthly  nam  • 
bers  of  aboat  10  pages  each."  The  name  of 
the  magazine,  for  which  Browning  also  wrote, 
was,  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Frederick  Toongt 
who  well  remembers  it,  not  '* The  Trifler"  but 
"  OUa  Podrida." 
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29tli.     1840— "Price     68.     6d.     boards: 
Bordello,  a  Poem  by  Robert  Browning," 
and  the  first  letter  from  Browning  to 
Domett  was  sent  with  a  presentation 
copy   of   this   little   Tolnme   with   its 
blue  paper  covers  and  tawny  unlettered 
back.    As  indicative  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  friendship,  the  title-page  bore 
the  formal  inscription,  "Alfred  Domett, 
Esq.,  with  R.  B.'s  best  regards."    The 
accompanying  letter,  consisting  simply 
of  two  sentences,  was  undated,  except 
for  the  enigmatical  words,  ''Saturday 
night,  St  Perpetua's  Day  I"    Truly,  a 
Sordello-llke  inscription;  but  like  many 
other  Sordello  puzzles,  easy  of  solu- 
tion; for  St  Perpetua's  Day,  as  the 
almanac  explains,  is  March  7th,  which 
in  1840  fell  on  a  Saturday.     But  the 
question    still    remains    as    to    why 
Browning  should  speak  at  all  of  so 
unusual  a  Saint    The  reason,  however, 
is  simple.    The  Rev.  W.  Johnson  Fox, 
Browning*s  •'literary  father,"  had  writ- 
ten the  first  cordial  review   he  ever 
received,  that  on  Pauline,  in  1833;  and 
in  expressing  his  thanks  Browning  de- 
clared, "I  shall  never  write  a  line  with- 
out thinking  of  the  source  of  my  first 
praise."     In  1835  Paracel9us  also  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  soon  after- 
wards introduced,  at  his  own  home, 
Browning  and  Macready,  and  thus  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  production 
of  Strafford,  in  1837.    Browning,  there- 
fore, of  course,  at  once  sent  a  copy  of 
Sordeao  to   Mr.   Pox.     But  with   Mr. 
Fox  lived  Miss  Eliza  Flower,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  Browning,  and  he 
to  her;  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Orr  truly  says, 
**If,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  any  woman 
inspired  Pauline,  it  can  have  been  no 
other  than  she."     It  is  this  intimacy 
which  explains   the  reference  to   St 
Perpetua,    for    Miss    Flower's    sister. 


Sarah— author  of  **Nearer  My  God  to- 
Thee"— was  at  that  time  at  work  upon 
her  forthcoming  poetical  drama,  which 
from  the  name  of  the  saint  with  whose 
life  it  dealt  was  called  Vivia  Perpetua. 
Such  details  may  seen  trivial,   but 
are  not  wholly  so,  for  although  Brown- 
ing's reply  to  Miss  Eliza  Flower's  let- 
ter   of    acknowledgment    of    Bordello 
has  been  twice  reprinted,  it  has  been 
inevitably  misunderstood  by  both  its 
editors  for  lack  of  doing  exactly  what 
Browning  asked  Domett  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  St  Perpetua's  day— i.e.,  con- 
sult   the    almanac.      This    reply    of 
Browning,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Orr  {Life, 
p.   110),   is  simply   headed,   "Monday 
night  March  9,"  to  which  she  added 
the  date  [?  1841];  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise,  to 
whom   students  of  Browning  are  in 
many  ways  indebted,  unfortunately  re- 
placed this  by  [1842]."    The  almanac 
would  have  informed  both  editors  that 
it  was  in  1840  that  March  9  fell  on  a 
Monday,  thus  showing  that  the  mis- 
understood letter  distinctly  referred  to 
Sordello,    which    had    been    published 
only  nine  days  before;  and  also  remind- 
ing them  of  a  much  more  important 
fact— that  the  **three  plays"  Browning 
alluded  to  were  those  mentioned  at 
the   end   of   the   Sordello   volume   as 
"Nearly    ready.      Pippa    Passes,    King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,  Mansoor  the 
Hierophant,    Dramas  by  R.B."    These 
plays— the    name    of    the    last    being 
changed  before  publication  to  TJie  Re- 
turn of  the  Druses— were  therefore  suffi- 
ciently well  in  hand  to  be  advertised 
in  February,  1840,  although  not  pub- 
lished till  1841.  1842  and  1843. 

It  was  of  SordeUo  that  Landor  wrote 
to  Forster,  *'I  only  wish  he  (B.)  would 
atticize  a  little.  Few  of  the  Athenians 
had  such  a  quarry  on  their  property, 


u  Mr.  Wise  also  identified  the  Miss  Flower, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  with  Miss 
Sarah  Flower,  afterwards  **  Mrs.  Adams,'*  as 
he  explains.  Bat,  in  1842,  she  had  been  mar- 
ried eight  years.    Mr.  Wise's  farther  state- 


ment that  Mrs.  Adams  *'  is  sapposed  to  have 
at  least  partially  inspired  *Paaline,"'  is 
another  little  slip.  He  meant,  of  coarse,  Bllxa 
Flower,  the  elder  sister. 
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but  they  constructed  better  roads  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  material." 
Domett,  in  writing  to  thank  Browning 
for  the  poem,  expressed  the  same  view 
in  other  words,  and  even  hinted  that 
he  considered  Browning  was  being 
''difficult  on  system."  He  had  from  the 
first  and  ever  retained  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  the  beauties  of  the  poem,  and 
in  the  copy  which  Browning  sent  him 
—it  lies  beside  me  as  I  write— the  most 
striking  passages  are  boldly  marked  in 
the  margin,  while  a  series  of  cross  ref- 
erences and  marginal  notes  forms  a 
kind  of  analysis  or  running  commen- 
tary. Some  of  these  notes,  indeed,  as 
the  Quotation  given  below  from  the 
Diary  explains,  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Browning,  who,  when  Domett  lent 
him  the  volume,  was  particularly 
pleased  to  find  that  his  friend  had  even 
copied  out  on  one  blank  fly-leaf  Dante's 
description  of  Bordello  in  the  Ante- 
purgatorio,  and  had  himself  made  his 
own  metrical  translation  of  it  on  an- 
other blank  page.  The  Diary  has  a 
somewhat  interesting  entry  in  regard 
to  tills  much-travelled  copy  of  SordeUo. 
In  Mardi,  1872,  immediately  after  the 
renewal  of  the  old  intimacy.  Domett 
was  discussing  with  Browning  some 
points  in  connection  witii  the  Toooata 
of  0<Uuppi%  and  ventured  upon  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  one  expression  in  it 
Browning  did  not  at  all  agree  With 
him.    Domett's  comment  is  :— 

Browning,  I  saw,  had  not  lost  the 
good-humored  patience  with  which  he 
could  listen  to  friendly  criticism  on  any 
of  his  works.  I  have  proof  of  this  in 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Bor- 
dello, which  he  sent  me  when  it  first 
appeared.  The  poem  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  obscure,  though  curiously 
enough  much  more  so  in  the  more  '*ob- 
Jective*'  (so  to  speak)  incidents  of  the 
story  than  in  its  subjective  phases, 
that  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  hero's 
varying  moods  of  mind  or  the  philo- 
sophical reflections  of  the  poet  Accord- 
ingly, I  had  scribbled  In  pencil  on  the 


book  two  or  three  impatient  remarks, 
such  as  '*Who  says  this?"  "What  does 
this  mean?"  &c.  Some  time  after 
Browning  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my 
copy  of  the  poem,  whidi  I  lent  him. 
He  returned  It  with  two  or  three  pen- 
cil notes  of  his  own,  answering  my 
questionB.  But  I  was  amused  many 
years  afterwards,  in  New  Zealand,  on 
the  aiHDearance  of  a  second  edition  of 
SordeUo  [in  1863]  to  find  he  had 
altered,  I  think,  all  the  passages  I  had 
hinted  objections  to  or  questioDed  the 
meaning  of.  One  instance  is  curious. 
Speaking  of  a  picture  by  Guidone  at 
Siena  [Bordello,  Bk  I.,  577-683],  hi  the 
flrst  edition,  the  poet  says  :— 

A  painful  birth  must  be 
Matured  ere  San  Ehifemio'a  [He]  sac- 
risty 
Or  transept  gather  fruits  of  one  great 

gace 
At  the  noothsun:  look  you!    An  orange 


The  same  blue  stripe  round  that— and* 

i'  ike  midst. 
Thy  spectral  whiteness,  mother-maid, 

who  didst 
Pursue  the  dizzy  painter! 

I  had  written  carelessly  in  pencil  on 
the  margin  "Rather  the  moon,  from  the 
description;'*  and  also,  "Why  cut  off 
the  'n',"  against  the  next  line.  In  the 
edition  of  1868  the  passage  stands: 

Gather  fruits  of  one  great  gaie- 
At  the  moon:   look   you!     The  same 

(mmge  haze. 
The  same  Uue  stripe  round  that— and, 

in  the  midet. 
Thy  spectral  whiteness.  Mother-maid. 

The  alterations  here  made  are,  as 
Domett  says,  "curious**  rather  than 
important,  except  as  indicating  that 
minute  attention  to  detail  which  marks 
Browning's  revision  of  his  poem  when 
once  he  had  decided  that  it  was  in- 
advisable to  attempt,  as  he  had  for  a 
time  contemplated,  to  re-write  it.  The 
question,  however,  "Why  cut  off  the 
•n*?**  in  the  expression  "i*  the  midst'' 
was  one  which  it  would  have  troubled 
Browning  to  answer,  for  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  settled  convictions  In  re- 
gard to  its  presence  or  absence.    Some 
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yean  ago,  on  reading  through  a  series 
of  proofto  of  Browning's  poems  cor- 
rected by  himself,  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  cases  in  which  what  had  at 
first  been  printed  as  "on"  or  "in"  and 
was  on  revision  changed  to  o'  or  i', 
were  hardly,  if  at  all,  more  numerous 
than  those  in  which  the  shortened 
form  had  been  replaced  by  the  longer. 
Presumably  the  varying  emphasis  laid 
by  the  poet  on  the  words  as  he  read 
and  re-read  his  lines  at  various  times 
decided  the  matter;  the  usage  was  cer- 
tainly no  mere  mannerism. 

The  copy  of  SordeUo  referred  to 
above  was  that  which  Browning  re- 
turned to  Domett  when  he  sent  to  New 
Zealand  the  first  of  the  fourteen  letters 
of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
These  letters  are  chiefly  interesting  as 
affording  evidence  of  Browning's  love 
for  his  friend.  It  is  often  difficult,  in- 
deedy  to  realize  that  they  are  written 
by  one  man  to  anotiier.  He  signs  him- 
self as  affectionately,  at  times,  as  he 
afterwards  did  to  Miss  Barrett;  he 
thinks  and  talks  of  his  absent  friend; 
he  can  hardly  realise,  so  near  does 
Domett  seem  in  spirit,  that  they  are 
severed  so  far;  he  longs  for  a  letter; 
when  it  comes  he  is  Jubilant,  but  writes 
eagerly  for  another.  With  books, 
newspapers  and  reviews  he  sends 
scraps  of  literary  gossip  and  im- 
promptu criticism,  but  Amould's  let- 
ters perhaps  excel  those  of  Browning 
in  this  respect  and  in  some  others. 
One  event  of  the  summer  of  1843  is 
of  interest  Browning  was  then  visit- 
ing the  pretty  cottage  in  Epping  Forest 
where  Chris.  Dowson  and  his  wife, 
Domett's  sister  Mary,  spent  the  sum- 
mer months.  Here  he  occupied  his 
time  in  copying  his  friend's  scattered 
poems  from  the  family  albums,  and 
wrote  afterwards  to  New  Zealand  in 
hearty  praise  of  them,  particularly  of 
"Hougoumont"  and  "A  Glee  for  Win- 


ter." The  former  poem  contrasts  the 
peaceful  scene  of  1887,  with  the  sight 
of  fruit-trees  and  daisies,  and  the  sound 
of  bees,  doves  and  skylarks,  with  the 
ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  the  bat- 
tlefield of  1815 :—   ' 

Oh  God!  what  are  we?    Do  we  then 
Form  part  of  thia  material  scene? 

Can  thirty  thousand  thinking  men 
fHdl— and  but  leave  the  fields  more 
green? 

The  "Glee  for  Winter"  is  the  poem 
which  led  Christopher  North  to  declare 
that  Domett  had  '*the  prime  virtue  of 
a  song-writer— a  heart." 

Hence,  rude  Winter!    crabbed  old  fel- 
low. 
Never  merry,  never  mellow  1 
Well-a-day!  in  rain  and  snow 
What  will  keep  one's  heart  a-glow? 
Groups  of  kinsmen,  old  and  young. 
Oldest  they  old  friends  among! 
Groups  of  friends,  so  old  and  true. 
That  they  seem  our  kinsmen  too! 
These  all  merry  all  together. 
Charm  away  chill  Winter  weather! 

What  wiU  klU  this  duU  old  fellow? 
Ale  that's  bright,  and  wine  that's  mel- 
low! 
Dear  old  songs  for  ever  new- 
Some  true  love,  and  laughter  too- 
Pleasant  wit,  and  harmless  fun. 
And  a  dance  when  day  is  done! 
Music  wit,  and  wine  well  plied. 
Whispered  love  by  warm  fireside. 
Mirth  at  all  times  all  together. 
Make  sweet  May  of  Winter  weather! 

The  heartfelt  character  of  this  lyric 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
largely  a  record  of  tbe  real  experiences 
of  Domett's  own  home.  A  letter  from 
the  sister  of  Sir  Frederick  Young  thus 
describes  that  home:  "We  can  well  re- 
member that  bright,  unconventional,  if 
somewhat  rough  house  in  the  [Camber- 
well]  Grove,  where  there  was  always 
such  a  lively  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
interest  and  gay  fun.  We  used  to  go 
round  there  whenever  we  could,  when 
we  used   so  often  to  stay  with  our 
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grandparents  at  Denmark  Hill.'*  This 
Is  the  house  Domett  describes  in  his 
''Song  for  a  family  party"  which 
Browning  also  copied  at  Woodford  :— 

By  the  house  we've  often  shaken 
House  where  most  of  us  were  born— 

Where   the   dance    grew   wild    and 
romping 
And  we've  kept  it  up  till  mom! 

Not  that  shadows  did  not  fall  upon 
that  home,  for  the  same  song  speaks 
of  "bereavements  mourned  in  com- 
mon," such  as  the  death  of  Domett's 
mother  when  he  was  a  boy  of  six,  and 
that  of  his  brother  ESdward,  Brown- 
ing's schoolfellow.  Another  great  sor- 
row was  commemorated  in  some  hex- 
ameter verses  addressed  directly  to 
Browning's  Woodford  hostess,  which 
he  would  copy  with  peculiar  sym- 
pathy. The  lines  are  called  "A  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  tell  of 
the  sad  days,  in  1841,  when  blindness 
had  fallen  upon  Domett's  father,  and 
of  the  sight-giving  operation  which 
ensued  :~ 

There  in  his  darkness  the  Old  Man, 
hoary  with  seventy  winters— 

Lfionlike— equal  to  all— lording  it  sternly 
o'er  pain, 

endured  his  anguish;  and  then  followed 
the  "triumph,"  when  light  once  more 

Gladdened    the    eyes    that    of    yore 

gleamed  as  he  oft  would  recount 

Feats  of  Sea-Captains,— our  grand  ones! 

These  are  noticeable  words;  for  the 
tales  of  "our  grand  ones,"  told  by  the 
truly  "lion-like**  Captain  Domett,  and 
by  the  brisk,  dapper,  little,  gray- 
haired  Captain  Pritchard  count  for 
much  in  the  evolution  of  Browning's 
stirring  lines  \— 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the 

north-west  died  away; 
Sunset    ran,    one    glorious    blood-red, 

reeking  into  Cadiz  bay; 
Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in 

face  Trafalgar  lay; 


In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance, 
dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 

'*Here  and  here  did  England  help  me,— 
how  can  I  help  England?*'— say. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  when,  in  1877, 
Domett  collected  and  added  to  these 
early  poems  he  desired  to  associate 
Browning  with  his  volume?  This  he 
proposed  at  first  to  do  by  using  as  a 
title  the  words  from  "Waring"— ITcd^- 
ffide  chance-blddes;  but  realizing  that 
the  bond  between  himself  and  his 
friend  would  be  made  more  evident  to 
his  readers  by  means  of  a  dedication, 
he  wrote  :— 

To  (if  ever  there  were  one!)  "a  mighty 
poet  and  a  subtle-souled  psychologist'* 
—to  Robert  Browning,  this  little  book, 
with  a  hearty  wish  the  tribute  were 
worthier,  is  affectionately  ascribed. 

Browning  was  deeply  touched  by  this 
dedication,  and  also  by  the  memories 
awakened  by  the  inclusion  among  the 
"Flotsam"  of  the  lines  Domett  had 
sent  to  him  in  manuscript  in  1841  "on 
a  certain  critique  on  Pippa  Passes,** 
These  lines  began  with  an  expression 
of  scorn  for  the  small-mindedness  of 
the  unnamed  critic,  who  is  compared 
to  a  black  squat  beetle  which 

Has    knocked    himself    full-butt    with 

blundering  trouble, 
Against   a   Mountain    he   can   neither 

double 
Nor  ever  hope  to  scale.    So,  like  a  free. 
Pert,  self-complacent  Scarabeeus,  he 
Takes  it  into  his  homy  head  to  swear— 
There's  no  such  thing  as  any  mountain 

there! 

Domett's  best  poetry  Is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  his  Ranolf  and  Amokia, 
which  exhibits,  as  Tennyson  truly  said, 
"Intellectual  subtlety,  great  powers  of 
delineating  delicious  scenery  and  imag- 
inative fire."  The  poem  is  a  long  one 
of  fourteen  thousand  lines— «ome  four 
thousand  longer  than  Paradise  Lost— 
and  the  narrative  portion  is  neither 
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doeely  knit  nor  sufficiently  impressive. 
Ranolf,  a  metaphysical  Scotdi  student 
deeply  read  in  philosophy,  being 
wearied  of  the  civilization  of  the  West 
sails  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  saves 
the  life  of  the  lovely  Maori  maiden, 
Amohia,  and  loves  her.  This  is  re- 
Kented  by  the  villain  of  the  story,  the 
wicked  priest  Kangapo,  who  desires 
to  gain  the  hand  of  Amohia  for  the 
cbief  he  serves:  Ranolf  therefore  es- 
capes. When  the  suit  of  the  Maori 
chieftain  is  urged  upon  Amohia,  she 
too  flees— swimming  across  the  lake 
by  moonlight  The  lovers  are  united, 
but  the  wiles  of  Kangapo  secure  their 
separation,  and  Ranolf,  believing 
Amohia  to  be  dead,  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  alone,  when  he  dis- 
covers her,  and  they  take  ship  together. 
Of  the  poem  as  a  whole  Mr.  Button, 
Id  a  long  and  sympathetic  review  in 
the  Spectator,  said,  **It  is  hardly  a  com- 
plete poem,  but  it  is  full  of  poetry 
...  its  author  is  a  man  of  great 
originality  and  buoyant  imaginative 
life.  No  one  who  really  understands 
tbe  book  can  help  thoroughly  enjoying 
it,  whatever  he  may  think  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art"  With  this  judgment  no 
one,  I  believe,  could  quarrel.  Like 
many  other  long  i>oems  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated in  portions,  and  it  will  ap- 
peal—or  has  appealed— to  two  kinds  of 
readers:  those  who  enjoy  the  treatment 
of  what  Browning  termed  "subjects  of 
ail  otiiers  the  most  urgent  for  expres- 
sion," subjects  connected  with  the 
"development  of  a  soul,"  and  those  who 
delight  in  beautiful  description.  The 
former  readers  will  turn  to  passages 
sudi  as  the  long  and  the  very  able  ac- 
count of  the  philosophical  education  of 
Ranolf  in  Book  I.,  and  its  reflections 
upon  the  difficulty  of  choosing  as  a 
profession  law,  medicine  or  divinity. 
In  connection  with  this  last  occurs  a 
passage  on  Ritualism,  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  author  of  Christmas  Eve, 
and  pronounced  by  Tennyson  to  be  "an 


arrow  that  hits  the  bull's-eye."  Who, 
asks  Domett 

Would  thtaik  to  quell  the  Evil  all  about 
With  candlesticks  and  censers?  satisfy 
The  crave  for  Infinite  €rOod  that  cannot 

die 
With  trim  and  tinselled  haberdashery? 

Would  any  heart  remorse  had  des- 
perate driven, 

Or  milder  sense  of  "Sin"  abased,  on 
heaven 

In  accents  guided  by  the  gamut  call, 

And  do-re-^ni^oUfa  the  God  of  all? 

The  lover  of  descriptive  poetry  will 
rejoice  in  the  splendid  description  by 
the  son  and  brother  of  a  sea-captain, 
of  furling  the  ship's  sails,  and  will  per- 
haps almost  echo  the  words  of 
Domett's  friend,  Joseph  Amould, 
"Your  descriptions  of  scenery  are  the 
most  real  and  vivid  I  know  of  in  any 
poet,  and  by  your  attention  to  form 
and  color  you  place  your  readers  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  lakes,  forests  and 
mountains  of  New  Zealand.  What  a 
lovely  land  it  must  be!"  As  one  who 
has  visited  many  of  the  spots  de- 
scril>ed  by  Domett,  and  who  was  priv- 
ileged to  see  the  lovely  pink  and  white 
terraces  in  all  their  exquisite  beauty 
and  glory,  I  can  endorse  much,  but  not 
quite  all,  of  Amould's  eulogy.  What 
Browning  felt  on  reading  his  friend's 
poem  he  has  himself  expressed  :— 

I  don't  know,  though  I  cannot  but 
care  a  good  deal,  how  the  poem  may 
have  l>een  received  and  valued;  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  great  and  astonishing 
performance,  of  very  varied  beauty  and 
power.  I  rank  it  under  nothing— taken 
altogether— nothing  that  lias  appeared 
in  my  day  and  generation  for  subtle, 
yet  clear  writing  al)out  subjects  of  all 
others  the  most  urgent  for  expression 
and  the  least  easy  in  treatment:  while 
the  affluence  of  illustration,  and  dex- 
terity in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
story  every  possible  aid  from  every 
imaginable  quarter,  and  that  with  such 
treasfures  new  and  old  of  language  and 
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sach  conthmance  of  music  in  modes  old 
and  new— well,  I  hope  I  am  oo  more 
surprised  at  the  achlOTement  than  is 
consistent  with  my  always  having  held 
to  the  belief  that  whenever  "Waring" 
reappeared,  some  such  effect  would  fol- 
low the  phenomenon.  ...  In  fine,  the 
Poem  is  worth  the  thirty  years'  work 
and  experience  and  even  absence  from 
home,  and  whether  people  accept  it 
now,  or  let  it  alone  for  a  while,  in  the 
end  appreciated  it  is  certain  to  be.  I 
shall  wait  a  little  and  read  it  againr- 
in  no  fear  but  that  what  I  believe  now 
will  be  confirmed  hereafter:  meantime 
my  hearty  congratulations. 

Tb«  Ooottmpocmnr  Rwrtow. 


This  cordial  letter  is  dated  October 
18th,  1872,  and  in  Dometf  s  Diary  is 
the  following  entry  for  October  24lh. 
but  six  days  later:  '^o  Browning's. 
He  was  out  Had  a  long  chat  with 
Miss  Browning.  When  I  alluded  to  the 
good-natured  partiality  with  which  he 
had  written  about  my  book,  Sariannt 
said  she  knew  he  gave  his  sincere 
opinion  of  it,  because  she  had  heard 
him  say  precisely  the  same  thingi 
about  it  to  a  friend  of  theirs— I  think 
a  sister  of  Leighton  the  R.A." 


THE    STOWAWAY. 


A  boat  was  rowing  quietly  along  the 
shore  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  near  its 
mouth  and  looking  toward  the  sea. 
In  ItB  stem  sat  the  owner,  holding  the 
tiller,  whilst  a  boy  and  a  girl,  his  son 
and  daughter,  pulled  at  tiie  oars.  It 
was  evening,  and  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  Fjord  were  reflected 
for  miles  into  the  distance.  Far  away 
could  be  seen  the  edge  of  the  open 
sea,  with  its  strips  of  low-lying  land 
and  islands.  Over  these  hung  a  golden 
base,  the  day's  last  gift  The  man  in 
the  stem  was  a  robust  and  happy- 
looking  bearded  man.  His  daughter 
was  a  typical  Norwegian  girl,  strong, 
broad-chested  and  broad-waisted,  with 
a  healthy,  beautiful  complexion.  His 
son  looked  like  an  English  boy.  On 
the  stem  of  the  boat  Just  behind  where 
the  owner  sat,  were  painted  the  words 
—"J.  Holloway—Sandener."  The  boat 
quitted  the  shore,  and  made  across 
for  the  other  side,  where  Sandener 
could  be  seen.  It  was  a  little  wooden 
village,  close  beside  a  rushing  river;  it 
possessed  a  wooden  hotel,  and  a 
wooden  church  and  tower.  Above  it 
rose   the   mountains,    with   waterfalls 


streaming  down  their  shadowy  sldea. 
J.  HoUoway  was  an  important  man  hi 
his  town,  and  had  a  flagstaff  in  hia 
garden;  He  could  see  his  little  booae 
and  flagstaff,  somewhat  s^;Murate  fhsn 
the  rest,  beyond  the  church  tower.  Hia 
eye  wandered  from  this  to  the  open 
sea  and  the  golden  lig^t  beyond.  In 
that  direction  lay  England  and  HoIL 
He  became  meditative.  The  still 
waters,  the  mountains,  the  sound  of 
the  oars,  the  evening  lig^t,  and  the  oe- 
caslonal  talk  of  the  rowers-tfaeaa 
things  faded  from  his  mind,  and  he 
Journeyed  back  into  the  past  acroaa 
the  sea  to  Hull.  This  was  what  he 
remembered. 


James  HoUoway  had  been  out  of 
work  for  ten  weeks.  During  this 
period  be  had  "eaten  nothing,*'  as  we 
say  of  invalids  or  persons  of  ah- 
stemious  temperament  He  had  not 
drunk  as  much  as  usual  eith^;  bat 
he  had  drunk  more  than  he  had  eatat 
He  had  a  theory  that  beer  was  as 
nourishing  as  bread  to  a  man  of  hla 
constitution.     It  was  all  a  matter  of 
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constltiition.  Some  men  grew  fat  on 
the  drink,  otiiera  grew  thin;  tills  was 
proved  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  it  nourished;  and 
he  was  grateful  to  Nature  for  this 
mark  of  her  favor.  As  he  stood  this 
morning  in  the  road  outside  the  docks 
at  Hull,  in  the  company  of  several 
hundred  otiiers  of  his  kind,  this  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  his  did  not  mark 
him  out  as  being  above  the  general 
average.  The  average  was  not  a  high 
one.  The  men  were  waiting  to  be 
hired,  standing  together  in  groups.  It 
was  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
drizzling.  The  circumstances  were  de- 
pressing, yet  there  was  an  air  of  com- 
posure about  the  crowd.  They  sucked 
their  pipes  of  foul  tobacco,  with  an 
early  morning  relish;  most  of  them 
had  had  some  breakfast  They  spat 
on  the  ground  vrith  decision,  and  when 
tiiey  did  q>eak— f  or  the  most  part  tiiey 
were  silent— they  spoke  out  loud  and 
bold,  or  short  and  sharp,  vrith  a  Jest 
and  an  oath.  The  chins  were  bristly 
throughout.  They  all  shaved  once  a 
week.  There  was  not  a  collar  amongst 
them*  but  a  great  variety  of  knotted 
neckcloths;  and  there  were  great-coats 
of  some  kind  or  another,  procured 
aom^ow  or  other,  on  the  backs  of  alL 
Th^re  had  been  a  long  period  of  slack- 
ness in  the  Docks,  and  a  slump  in  trade 
all  throui^  the  town.  The  greater 
part  of  the  men  had  earned  next  to 
nothing  for  two  or  three  months  past. 
Most  of  them  had  wives  and  families 
at  home.  A  specialist  in  sociology  could 
have  passed  an  interesting  morning,  en- 
quiring how  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  lived  during  this  period.  But 
the  results  would  not  have  worked  out 
on  paper.  For  none  of  these  men  knew 
how  he  had  lived;  and  even  their  wives 
could  not  have  explained  the  secret 
According  to  all  reasonable  statistics, 
they  ought  not  to  have  lived  at  all. 
It  was  a  most  peculiar  state  of  alfairs. 
James  Holloway  was  a  bachelor;  but 


he  did  not  thank  his  stars  for  it  He 
was  not  of  a  grateful  mind,  and  he  was 
too  full  of  theories.  If  he  had  had  a 
wife,  he  theorised,  she  might  have 
picked  up  a  six-pence  or  two,  now  and 
then,  and  the  children  might  have  got 
something  out  of  the  church  and  after 
school  hours;  together,  he  thought,  they 
might  have  got  along  better  than  he 
was  doing  singly.  There  were  men 
who  had  found  it  so.  He  had  a  theory, 
too,  that  money  was  always  money, 
however  many  there  were  to  spend  it 
and  that  one  and  six-pence  was  always 
better  than  a  shilling,  whatever  the 
company.  This  had  been  proved  again 
and  again  to  his  satisfaction  when 
clubbing  together  with  his  pals. 

He  waited  and  waited,  with  his 
hands  in  his  great-coat  pockets,  now 
and  tiien  jogging  his  elbows  against  his 
sides.  He  had  lived  all  his  life,  25 
years,  in  Hull,  alternately  working  and 
loafing,  either  by  inclination  or  com- 
pulsion. But  he  had  a  theory  that  his 
life  had  not  yet  really  begun.  Some 
day  he  was  going  to  do  better  than  he 
had  done  so  far.  That  was  Quite  cer- 
tain. He  never  allowed  himself  for  an 
instant  to  believe  that  the  distressed 
and  Irregular  condition  was  a  perma- 
nent thing.  It  was  merely  temporary, 
and  therefore  supportable.  He  talked 
and  laughed  with  two  or  three  others, 
as  they  waited  for  work.  There  was  a 
faint  blueness  and  bitterness,  a  touch 
of  solemnity,  lingering  round  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
scarcely  noticeable,  owing  to  the  strong 
look  of  life  and  sense  which  animated 
his  countenance,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  as  they  talked  and  laughed  in 
their  abrupt  rapid,  Jerky  manner.  Dis- 
content appeared  chiefly  in  the  filthy 
adjectives  with  which  every  substan- 
tive was  heralded. 

After  several  hours  of  the  morning 
had  thus  passed,  It  became  apparent 
that  no  more  work  was  to  be  had  that 
day.  He  went  off  into  the  town,  walking 
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up  the  street  courageously  as  if  he 
were  in  regular  employment,  and  going 
home  to  dinner.  He  spent  the  middle 
of  the  day  as  usual;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  know  how  he  spent  it;  it  spent 
itself.  As  usual,  he  was  busy  with 
his  thoughts  and  theories,  thinking 
over  his  prospects.  He  must  do  some- 
thing—that was  certain.  It  would  not  do 
to  go  on  living  in  this  way  any  longer. 
This  sort  of  thing  must  come  to  an 
end.  In  was  time  he  made  a  new  start, 
struck  out  a  new  line.  He  had  said 
the  same  for  years  past;  he  had  said 
it  of  tener  and  of  tener,  and  now  he  said 
it  once  every  ten  minutes.  When  he 
was  not  talking  to  himself  in  this  way, 
he  was  talking  to  his  pals.  They 
talked  of  every  imaginable  subject 
under  the  sun,  but  they  arrived  at  no 
fixed  opinions  on  any.  At  least  the 
opinions  were  all  fixed,  but  they  were 
all  conflicting.  For  instance,  all  were 
agreed  that  the  life  they  were  leading 
was  a  dog's  life,  not  flt  for  a  Christian 
man,  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  better  themselves.  This  was 
one  fixed  conviction,  and  its  friend  and 
companion  was  that  a  man  could  not 
better  himself,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  nowhere  else  to  go.  Both 
these  opinions  were  clear  and  certain. 
Again,  when  politics  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, Jim  Holloway  was  convinced 
that  the  Government  were  not  doing 
their  duty  to  such  as  himself;  that  they 
were  allowing  the  blood  and  muscle  of 
the  country  to  be  drained  away;  that 
they  only  talked,  never  did  anything, 
and  had  got  their  posts  through  the 
infiuence  of  society  women,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  h^s  town 
was  a  scandal  to  the  country.  Simul- 
taneously, if  properly  aroused,  he  was 
always  ready  to  swear  by  the  good 
old  British  Constitution,  the  Flag,  the 
Throne,  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  sport- 
ing Aristocracy.  So,  too,  with  religion, 
which  was  frequently  discussed  in  the 
lodging  houses  of  an  evening.    He  was 


perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  all  a 
humbug,  a  got-up  affair— Noah's  Ark 
and  the  Flood  and  all.  The  clergy  and 
the  bishops  did  it  all  for  money.  "Re- 
ligion was  civilization."  This  was  the 
idea  of  one  of  the  talkers  in  the  lodg- 
ing house;  and  he  had  succeeded  hi 
making  his  meaning  clear  to  all.  God 
could  not  be  good,  if  He  sent  evil  and 
suffering.  The  whole  thing  was  a  lie; 
but  civilization  needed  it  This  was 
perfectly  clear  to  the  unsophisticated 
reasoning  of  all.  Truth  had  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  understood  and  believed. 
This  was  one  opinion.  The  other  was 
that  something  good,  some  fatherly 
power  or  destiny,  which  understood 
things,  lay  at  the  back  of  his  lif^.  This 
was  also  quite  certain.  Apart  from  the 
direct  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  had 
been  proved  again  and  again.  For  be 
would  certainly  have  died  for  various 
reasons,  chiefly  for  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, long  before,  if  life  had  not  been 
constantly  supplied  to  him— and  so 
would  they  all  have  done.  All  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  he  spent  outside  a  pub- 
lic-house, cogitating  these  contradic- 
tory opinions,  but  especially  about 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  For  some 
reason  he  asked  himself  this  question 
to-day  with  greater  frequency  and  with 
more  vital  emphasis  than  before. 
"Must  do  something— this  can't  go  on," 
he  reiterated.  He  ran  through  all  his 
old  rejected  schemes  again  for  the 
thousandth  time— emigration,  enlisting, 
tramping  into  the  country,  going  round 
the  town  once  more. 

In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  im- 
pelled by  the  certain  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done,  he  found  him- 
self wandering  down  the  street  again. 
It  was  afternoon,  and  during  all  the 
period  of  the  last  ten  weeks  he  had 
never  before  felt  so  empty  and  cavern- 
ous within.  A  crowd  of  people  were 
going  into  a  public  hall,  off  one  of  the 
principal  streets.  Admission  appeared 
to  be  free,  and  Jim  drifted  in  with 
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them,  pondering  on  what  he  was  going 
to  do— on  what  he  had  got  to  do- 
rather  than  on  what  he  was  doing. 
He  found  himself  at  a  political  meet- 
ing. The  chairman,  a  small,  fat,  smil- 
ing gentleman,  in  a  fur  coat,  was  intro- 
ducing the  speaker.  The  chairman 
spoke  with  daintiness  and  grace,  look- 
ing round  on  his  audience  and  smiling, 
and  clasping  his  two  little  hands  to- 
gether. He  was  enjoying  himself. 
Then  the  speaker  began,  a  gloomy  man. 
James  HoUoway  followed  all  that  was 
said.  He  seemed  to  have  two  minds 
this  afternoon.  With  one  mind  be 
followed  the  speaker,  and  understood 
all  that  he  said;  with  the  other  mind 
he  was  still  determining  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  that  he  must  en- 
list, emigrate,  cut  his  throat,  or  do 
something.  The  gloomy  speaker  was 
getting  a  little  warmer.  He  had 
reached  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  the 
necessity  for  building  it  up,  and  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  preserre  it,  and 
hand  it  on  to  our  children.  We  must 
even  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
for  it.  Though  in  his  own  private 
opinion  no  sacrifice  would  be  necessary, 
still  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices.  James  HoUoway,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  loudly 
indicated  his  readiness  to  make  a 
sacrifice.  As  he  cheered,  his  mind 
Number  Two  was  saying  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  that  it  could  not 
go  on,  and  that  he  must  go  up  again 
to  the  paper  mills  to  see  if  a  Job  was 
to  be  had  there. 

The  speaker  was  now  threatening 
his  audience.  *'Was  England  to  be- 
come a  second-class  Power?"  he  asked 
them.  Before  asking  this  question  he 
had  paused;  and  he  asked  it,  not  tri- 
umphantly, but  with  a  deadly  signifi- 
cance. His  voice  lowered  Itself.  "Was 
it  possible  that  England  might  ever 
become  a  second-class  Power?"  He 
spoke  as  if  alluding  to  one  of  those 
darker  subjects  which  are  not  men- 


tioned in  polite  society.  A  third  time  he 
repeated  the  question,  in  a  grave  and 
awful  whisper.  '*Was  there  any  one  in 
that  room  who  had  ever  faced  the  possi- 
bility of  BSngland's  becoming  a  second- 
class  Power— a  Denmark,  a  Sweden,  or  a 
Nonoayt**  James  HoUoway  felt  faint. 
Then  the  speaker  recovered  himself^ 
and  brought  out  his  emphatic  No*s. 
He  passed  on  once  more  to  Empire,  to 
Royalty,  the  Flag,  and  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  a  grand  peroration.  HoUo- 
way, who  sat  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
rose  to  his  feet  with  many  of  the 
audience,  and  shouted.  As  he  rose,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  indeed  ris- 
ing and  rising.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  that  his  spirit  had  left  the 
body.  Then  he  realized  that^he  must 
be  ill;  and  immediately  fright  seized 
him,  and  he  turned  sick  and  faint. 
He  made  for  the  door,  and  hurried 
out. 

James  HoUoway  had  a  theory  that 
when  a  man  was  feeling  iU  and  done- 
up,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
go  and  worlc.  This  he  had  often 
proved  in  practice.  He  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  spot,  that  he  would  go 
and  work.  Cost  what  it  might,  he 
would  work  before  nlghtfaU.  He  went 
down  to  the  docks,  and  slunk  along  the 
wharves  unobserved.  Gome  what 
might,  he  would  work  somewhere,  at 
something.  It  was  the  only  way  to 
cure  himself.  Heaven  was  propitious. 
In  a  quiet  comer,  against  a  lonely 
wharf,  he  observed  a  Norwegian 
schooner,  unloading  small  baulks  of 
timber.  The  baulks  of  timber  were 
being  thrown  out  by  hand  from  the 
hold  of  the  vessel.  Two  seamen  stood 
on  deck,  catching  them  as  they  popped 
out  of  the  hold,  and  throwing  them 
with  a  clatter  on  to  a  huge  pile  that 
had  formed  itself  on  the  wharf.  Two 
other  seamen  stood  on  this  pile,  throw- 
ing the  wood  slowly  about,  so  as  to 
build  and  shape  the  structure,  and 
allow  room   for   more.     James  Hollo- 
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way  slunk  alongside  this  pile  of  wood. 
For  some  time  he  watched  the  men  at 
work.  He  caught  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  seamen,  and  winked.  The  big 
Norwegian  stopped  work,  and  straight- 
ened himself  with  a  slow,  pleasant 
gasp.  Jim  scrambled  on  to  the  pile, 
and  began  to  throw  the  timber  towards 
its  further  end,  so  as  to  make  room  for 
more  in  the  centre.  The  Norwegian 
smiled,  and  went  on  with  his  own 
work.  Jim  worked  away  with  a  will. 
It  was  a  luxury  to  put  out  his 
strength  again;  and  he  felt  better  and 
better.  Every  moment  he  expected  tiie 
mate  to  come  and  warn  him  off.  The 
mate  came  to  the  edge  of  the  yessel, 
and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  bulwarks, 
smiling  ironically  at  Holloway.  'Tou 
laike  Turk?"  he  said.  Holloway 
worked  away  in  silence.  The  mate 
smiled  a  deeper  smile.  He  remained 
lazily  leaning  on  the  bulwarks  for  a 
minute,  and  then  returned  to  his  post 
above  the  hold,  catching  the  timber  as 
it  popped  out  The  vessel  was  being 
unloaded  by  the  crew,  without  any 
outside  assistance  but  this  voluntary  aid 
proffered  by  our  friend.  They  worked 
on  till  late.  Holloway  ventured  no 
questions;  but  they  were  evidently 
working  overtime.  Only  one  thought 
now  occupied  his  mind.  Would  his 
services  be  recognized  in  any  form? 
His  unchartered  work  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  docks;  and  they  had  not 
even  asked  for  it.  Yet  he  augured 
well  from  the  mate's  impassive  look; 
they  were  evidently  in  a  hurry,  as  they 
were  working  late,  and  his  work  was 
a  gain  to  them. 

Presently  the  mate  made  a  peculiar 
sound  in  his  throat;  and  they  all 
stopped  work.  The  mate  leaned  again 
on  the  bulwarl£S.  The  big  seaman  on 
the  pile  straightened  himself  once 
more  with  the  same  pleasant  gasp. 
Slowly  they  all  disappeared  into  the 
little  fo'c'sle.  Holloway  stood  on  the 
pile  in  the  gathering  dusk,   dismally 


watching  them  depart  The  mate  had 
now  disappeared  In  the  forward  part 
of  the  vessel;  and  his  last  hope  was 
gone.  Suddenly  the  mate's  figure  re- 
appeared on  deck.  He  looked  at  Hol- 
loway, and  nodded  his  head  casually 
towards  the  fo'c'sle. 

Jim  Holloway  scrambled  on  board 
and,  lowering  his  head.  Joined  the  other 
seamen  in  the  fo'c'sle,  which  was 
about  6  feet  by  8  feet  A  beautiful 
smell  greeted  his  nostrils,  of  frizzled 
onions  and  potatoes,  along  with  tobac- 
co and  oil  and  tar.  One  of  the  men 
was  frying  a  mess  over  a  little  stove. 
A  table  in  the  centre  was  pr^ared  for 
the  meal.  Holloway  Jammed  himself 
down  by  the  table  on  a  chest,  trying 
to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible. 
The  three  other  seamen  lay  in  their 
bunks,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  relief 
from  toil.  They  grunted  to  one  an- 
other in  Norwegian,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  Jim.  The  cook  glanced  at 
him  and  laughed,  as  he  stirred  his  pan. 
The  cook  could  speak  ESnglish.  ''No 
work  in  Hull,"  he  said,  "very  slack, 
all  out  of  work."  He  smiled  affection- 
ately at  his  onions.  Presently  the  fry 
was  served  up  on  the  table.  The  sea- 
men came  out  of  their  bunks,  and  all 
fell  to.  Jim  Holloway  never  enjoyed 
a  meal  so  much.  Two  of  the  hands 
were  scarcely  more  than  boys.  They 
had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  looked 
fresh  and  blooming,  with  enormous 
shoulders  encased  in  blue  Jerseys.  On 
Holloway's  right  sat  an  older  man,  in 
a  pair  of  boots  reaching  above  his 
knees,  which  he  had  not  troubled  to 
pull  off.  Opposite  to  him  sat  the  cook. 
All  five  of  them  ate  away  with  a 
relish;  a  small  lamp  burned  against  the 
wall,  and  the  smoke  of  the  food  went 
up  from  the  table.  The  Norwegians 
became  more  talkative  as  they  ate. 
Holloway  thought  that  never  had  he 
seen  four  such  pleasant  looking  fel- 
lows. It  was  a  luxury  to  him  to  rest 
his    eyes    on    their    contented    faces. 
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Tbey  paid  but  little  attention  to  him- 
self, and  talked  and  laughed  qnietly 
to  one  another.    It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear    them    speaking    in    a    foreign 
tongue,    to   watch    their   smiles    and 
laughs  and  gestures,  without  knowing 
what  it  was  they  were  talking  about 
The  fo*c'sle  was  yery  warm.    The  men 
got  out  their  tobacco,  and  began  to 
smoke.     They  looked  at  one  another 
through  the  smoke,  now  talking  volu- 
bly.   The  cook  began  to  hum,  drum- 
ming his  fingers  on  the  table.      He 
hammed  louder  and  louder,  and  pres- 
ently his  humming  broke  into  words, 
whidi  he  sang  over  to  himself.    When 
he  reached  a  certain  point  in  tiie  song, 
the  others  stopped  talking  suddenly 
and  Joined  in.    The  cook  had  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
it    He  came  out  now  with  the  next 
Terse   in    style,    and   the   others    all 
joined  in  again  at  the  rifl^t  moment 
The  s<mg  sounded  very  pleasantly  and 
strangely  in  Holloway's  ears;  unlike 
anything  he  had  heard  before.    Oppo- 
site him  on  the  wall  was  a  picture 
post-card,    representing    a    waterfall 
coming  down  a  mountain-side  into  the 
sea;  and  HoUoway  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it     As  the  song  rose  and  fell, 
HoUoway  became  aware  of  the  country 
to  whidi  these  men  belonged.    He  felt 
the   atmosphere    of    the    land    from 
which  tiiey  came;  and  it  seemed  to 
make  the  fo*c'sle  fresher  and  purer. 
It  was  a  happy  land  they  belonged  to« 
and  one  that  was  dear  to  them— ^ 
small  land  far  away  north,  far  away 
from  his  troubles   in   Hull.     *'LrUcky 
chaps!   liUcky  beggars!"  he  thought  to 
himself.     He  spat  on  the  floor.     He 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  emotion  and 
envy.   He  had  never  been  outside  Hull 
himself,  and  yet  he  felt  and  under- 
stood, and  knew  that  he  understood, 
the  sort  of  country  these  men  came 
from.     He  watched  the  Norwegians 
with  closer  interest  and  delight.    An- 
other of  the  seamen  began   to  sing. 


One  of  the  boys  reached  down  a  card- 
board box  from  his  bunk,  and  turned 
over  a  few  letters,  and  photographs 
done  up  in  newspaper.  He  took  out 
a  photograph  of  a  girl  with  large  eyes 
wide  apart,  and  fair  hair  parted  on 
her  forehead,  and  plaited  down  her 
back.  He  looked  at  it  fondly  and 
winked  at  HoUoway.  Then  he  kissed 
it  and  held  it  in  his  arm,  and  smiled 
at  HoUoway.  Then  he  r^laced  it  care- 
fully in  the  newspaper.  HoUoway 
swore  to  himself.  The  cook  told  him 
to  sing  them  a  song.  He  gave  them 
as  much  as  he  could  remember  of  the 
last  music-hall  song.  His  voice  was 
nasal.  He  hoped  to  have  made  an  im- 
pression, but,  to  Judge  from  their  faces, 
they  did  not  understand  his  style  and 
tone.  At  last  he  had  to  clear  out 
''Well,  good-night,  mates,  and  thank 
ye  kindly— much  obliged,  I'm  sure." 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise  they  held  out 
their  hands;  and  he  shook  hands  all 
round.  On  the  dark  deck  outside,  he 
paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  back 
with  a-i9%h  at  the  bright  steaming 
interior  of  the  Uttle  foVsle. 

Then  he  slunk  along  the  docks.  He 
had  a  full  belly,  but  no  money  in  his 
pockets.  Passing  a  deserted  part  of 
the  wharf,  he  slipped  into  a  storage 
shed,  and  presently  came  across  an 
enormous  empty  packing  case,  with 
straw  in  it  into  which  he  climbed,  and 
nestled  down  at  the  bottom.  He  felt 
tired,  comfortable,  and  happy;  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  Norwegian  schooner,  and  the  land 
she  was  bound  for.  They  were  off 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  he  had 
gathered  from  the  cook— lucky  fellows. 

All  in  an  instant  his  mind  was  made 
up.  He  would  go  with  them.  Yes, 
this  was  what  things  had  been  work- 
ing towards.  He  had  got  to  do  some- 
thing, he  must  do  something.  Then  he 
would  go  to  Norway.  His  spirits  rose 
wonderfully.  Why,  of  course,  it  was 
just  the  thing.    He  would  stow  himself 
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trwBj  somewhere  In  the  hold.  But 
what  was  he  going  to  do  when  he  got 
there?  He  cared  not  a  Jot  Let  them 
send  him  to  quod,  let  them  do  anything 
with  him,  he  wanted  to  see  that  little 
harbor,  and  the  mountain,  and  the 
young  woman  whose  photoilraph  had 
been  kissed.  What  was  there  to  ke^ 
him  in  Hull?  When  in  doubt,  do 
something,  he  said  to  himself,  and  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  ot  the  waterfall 
and  the  mountain.  In  his  ear  the 
music  of  the  Norwegian  song  kept 
rising  and  falling  ihythmically.  He 
sat  beside  the  waterfall,  with  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  a  young  lady. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  he  awoke 
again.  He  remembered  his  decision  of 
the  night  before,  and  felt  doubtful 
He  was  only  a  fool  to  think  of  such 
a  plan.  "Gk)  to  Norway,  eh?"  He 
laughed,  and  spat  into  the  straw  in 
which  he  lay.  He  lay  there  thinking 
for  some  time.  Then  he  scrambled  out 
and  sloped  along  the  wharf.  It  was 
drizzling,  and  just  getting  light 

Jim  Holloway  had  a  theii^that  no 
man  could  fight  against  Destiny.  This 
had  been  proved  again  and  again  in  his 
life.  He  had  often  thought  of  getting 
married,  of  finding  a  nice  girl  who 
would  do  him  good;  and  he  had  re- 
mained a  bachelor.  That  was  Destiny. 
He  had  often  thought  of  lesTlng  Hull 
and  making  a  fresh  start  somewhere 
else,  making  the  most  of  himself, 
earning  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  a  regular  wage;  but  he  had  re- 
mained at  Hull,  in  irregular  employ- 
ment, or  out  of  employment  This  was 
Destiny.  He  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  Destiny.  His  great-coat  had 
come  to  him  by  Destiny.  He  had 
found  it  hanging  on  a  paling.  Destiny 
had  ruled  his  life.  Destiny  now  car- 
ried him  up  to  the  town.  It  first  of  all 
pawned  his  overcoat  and  bought  him 
two  loaves  of  bread,  some  cheese,  and 
a  large  stone  bottle  of  water.  It  acted 
with  Infinite  caution,  and  waited  two 


days  and  a  nii^t    It  rested  his  mindt 
and  healed  the  pain  of  the  last  many 
weeks.    It  bade  good-bye  to  Hull,  tnd 
the  drizzle,  and  the  dreary  tranq>  from 
dockyard  to  dockyard,  and  from  ont 
mill  to  anothw.    He  spent  most  of  tbe 
day    outside   his    usual   pub.     "Now 
what  should  make  me  think  of  goiiif 
to  Norway?"    he  kept  saying  to  him- 
self.   And  then  he  laughed  to  himself. 
He  discussed  a  variety  of  themes,  u 
usual,  with  a  choice  company  outside 
the  public-house.     He   felt  his  eyet 
twinkling  as  he  spoke,  and  he  kept 
smiling.    He  was  wondering  what  tbej 
would  say,  if  he  told  them  he  wis 
going  to  Norway?     Who  could  tell? 
It  was  Just  pure  Destiny.     He  hid 
seen  it  last  night  in  the  foVsle,  and 
it  was  a  place  which  would  suit  him,  it 
was  a  place  which  was  meant  for  him. 
This  day  and  the  next  as  he  waited 
for  his  schooner  to  be  loaded  up,  and 
ready  to  start  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life  so  far.    He  was  at  last  going  to 
do  something.    For  ten  years  past  be 
had  felt  that  Destiny  was  on  its  way; 
it  was  coming,  and  something  would 
happen.    Now  he  knew  it  had  come. 
He  smiled  b^ievolently  on  his  poor 
companions.    He  took  the  lead  in  ttie 
conversation.     He  was  full  of  confi- 
dence and  cheerfulness;  and  the  spirits 
of  his  companions  rose,  they  knew  not 
why.     Jim   Holloway   was   consdouB 
again  of  his  two  minds.     With  one 
mind  he  talked  and  Jested  and  swore 
with  his  pals;  with  the  other  he  knew 
that  Destiny  was  at  work,  that  a  new 
life  had  begun.     Witii  one  mind  ht 
talked    sound    sense    and    reason   to 
his  companions,  with  the  other  he  cog- 
nized a  project,  the  meaning  and  sense 
of  which  he  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  explain  to  any  mortal  man. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  only  made 
him  happier.    He  thrust  his  hands  deep 
down  in  his  breeches'  pockets.    Tes, 
he  was  going  away,  going  away  tbe 
following  night— where  to  he  did  not 
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know,  what  to  do  be  did  not  care- 
but  he  was  going  somewhere,  and 
Destiny  was  taking  him  there. 

He  kept  an  eye  on  the  schooner, 
until  the  loading-up  for  the  home 
joomey  was  completed.  That  night  he 
went  down  to  the  docks  about  mid- 
night He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  should  be  successful  in  stow- 
ing himself  away.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  on  to  the  wharves,  and 
80<Hi  found  his  little  schooner.  There 
she  lay,  with  her  old-fashioned  spars 
and  rigging  visible  against  the  sky. 
Sure  enough,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
drop  quietly  on  board,  and  slip  down 
Into  the  hold.  It  was  all  as  easy  as 
possible.  He  met  no  policeman 
or  dock-watcher  anywhere  on  the 
wharves.  A  miscellaneous  cargo  had 
been  shipped  in  the  hold.  Jim  looked 
about  for  a  comfortable  comer. 
Doubts  kept  drifting  across  his  mind. 
He  was  afraid,  now  and  then,  that  he 
had  perhaps  gone  olF  his  head  in  doing 
sn<^  a  senseless  thing;  but  this  doubt 
troubled  him  very  little.  He  had  a 
theory  that  when  a  man  thought  one 
thing,  the  opposite  was  usually  the 
truth;  and  this  comforted  him.  He 
groped  about  with  circumspection  in 
the  hold,  cautiously  lighting  matches 
until  he  found  a  snug  little  comer 
rifi^t  down  in  the  cargo,  where  he 
could  stow  himself  comfortably.  There 
was  even  a  shelf  for  his  bottle  of 
water,  his  two  loaves,  and  his  bit  of 
cheese.  He  felt  neither  hungry,  tired, 
nor  thirsty,  but  perfectly  normal.  He 
curled  himself  up,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Bang,  bump.  ...  It  was  moming, 
and  more  cargo  was  being  swung 
down  into  the  hold.  Jim  had  climbed 
down  into  the  hold  by  the  forward 
hatch,  and  he  had  scrambled  aft.  The 
stem  hatch  had  been  closed  down,  and 
he  had  had  an  idea  that  it  was  closed 
for  good.  Now  to  his  surprise  the 
llgrht  shone;  it  had  been  opened  again. 
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He  heard  the  rattle  of  the  steam 
cr^ne,  and  big  boxes  began  to  swing 
down  above  him.  Jim  sat  still,  his 
heart  in  his  mouth.  Bump  came  a 
large  case  of  several  tons  weight 
right  above  his  head,  entirely  closing 
the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  which 
he  sat.  He  was  shut  in  a  trap.  For 
a  moment  his  head  swam,  and  he 
thought  of  shouting  and  disclosing 
himself.  But  In  another  moment 
Destiny  presented  itself  to  his  reason. 
He  was  acting  under  compulsion;  this 
was  only  a  friendly  joke  on  the  part 
of  his  guide.  All  was  yet  well— though 
pitch  dark.  He  lay  comfortably  and 
quietly,  penned  in  his  little  cabin.  Aa 
soon  as  the  hatch  overhead  was  closed^ 
and  ail  sounds  had  ceased,  he  tried  the* 
strength  of  his  prison  walls.  The  deft 
in  the  cargo  which  formed  his  prisoiii 
was  about  four  feet  high  and  three- 
wide.  Consequently  he  could  get  his 
back  against  its  roof,  and  use  the 
whole  strength  of  his  body  to  lift.  He 
put  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  put 
out  his  strength  Uttle  by  little.  So 
great  was  the  purchase  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  nothing  could  possibly 
resist  him.  Yet  the  case  never  budged. 
It  weighed  tons.  Again  he  put  out  the 
whole  strength  of  his  body.  Its  force 
appeared  to  him  tremendous,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Well,  he  had  his 
bottle  of  water  and  his  two  loaves,  and 
they  would  not  be  many  days  crossing 
the  sea— then  all  would  be  well.  He 
had  tobacco  with  him,  and  lit  his  pipe 
and  made  himself  comfortable.  Pres- 
ently he  knew  they  were  moving;  and 
l>efore  long  they  were  out  at  sea.  The 
ship  was  tossing  and  rolling;  he  could 
hear  the  waves  crunching  against  her 
sides,  and  rushing  past  them.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  be  seasick,  as  his 
thoughts  were  busy.  He  had  become 
happy  again,  now  that  they  were  off^ 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  dark. 
It  was  madness  from  beginning  to  end^ 
and  he  knew  it;  but  that  was  Just  the 
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point  He  could  never  have  settled  on 
such  an  expedition  as  this  for  himself 
-^it  had  all  been  done  for  him.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  years  and  years,  and 
now  his  time  had  come.  To  think  that 
Destiny  should  have  taken  him  in 
hand  like  this,  singled  him  out  from 
bis  companions,  and  sent  him  on  a 
Voyage  of  faith.  It  was  glorious.  Of 
isourse  it  was  all  nonsense.  What  pos- 
sible use  was  there  in  his  going  to 
i^orway?  What  in  the  name  of  for- 
tune was  he  going  to  do  when  he  got 
there?  What  the  devil  had  ever  sug- 
gested it?  But  it  was  Just  these  argu- 
ments which  proved  the  presence  of 
Destiny.  For,  in  spite  of  them  all,  he 
was  going. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tiioughts  he 
fell  into  a  happy  sleep;  then  he  awoke 
and  thought,  then  he  slept  again.  Time 
passed.  Between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  thinking  and  sleeping  again,  days 
passed  by.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
weeks,  even  months  had  passed;  but  he 
decided  that  It  was  not  more  than  a 
few  days.  Still,  they  must  be  already 
somewhere  near  Norway,  he  thought. 
Bo  far,  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  noth- 
ing. He  was  saving  his  provisions  up 
in  case  of  bad  weather  and  delays; 
and  he  had  felt  no  need  of  them,  lying 
there  sleeping.  On  waking  from  a  nap 
some  days  before,  as  the  time  had 
seemed  to  him,  he  had  felt  hungry, 
and  a  trifle  thirsty.  But  he  had  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  eat  and  drink; 
and  it  had  quite  passed  away  again. 
Such  a  long  while  had  passed  since 
then,  without  his  taking  anything,  that 
he  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  sort 
of  fasting  man.  He  had  a  theory  that 
sleep  was  as  good  as  food  and  drink, 
and  he  was  proving  it  up  to  the  hilt 
Now,  however,  the  time  had  come,  he 
thought,  to  take  a  little  food  and  drink. 
He  began  with  a  bit  of  bread,  but 
found  he  could  not  eat  it  till  he  had 
drunk  some  water.  He  took  a  refresh- 
ing gulp,  and  applied  himself  to  the 


bread.  But  he  could  not  get  on  with 
it;  it  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat 
He  took  a  little  more  water,  not 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  He  lay  down 
and  slept  again,  and  awoke  feeling 
thirsty.  He  then  recollected  a  theory  <tf 
his  that,  in  the  treatment  of  appetites, 
half  measures  were  no  use,  and  it  was 
best  to  satisfy  them  fully,  and  so  let 
them  be.  So  he  had  a  real  good  drink, 
wiped  his  mouth  and  corked  up  the 
stone  bottle.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
he  felt  thirsty  again.  This  time  he  had 
to  deny  himself,  but  he  could  not  sle^ 
for  thinking  of  the  water  in  the  bottle. 
He  was  also  puzzled  by  this  feeling 
of  thirst  He  could  not  make  It  out 
He  had  drunk  a  good  half -pint  or 
more,  enough  to  last  a  man  who  was 
not  working,  but  Just  lying  idle,  as 
long  as  you  like.  Why  should  he  feel 
thirsty  again  at  once?  The  right  plan, 
the  normal  plan  was,  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  then  go  comfortably  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  any  more 
drink.  So  he  took  another  pull  at  the 
bottle,  to  make  sure  that  the  thkst 
was  satisfied,  and  laid  himself  down 
to  sleep.  In  three  minutes  he  was 
thirsty  again.  He  saw  now  that  he 
had  a  battle  to  fight,  that  an  enemy 
had  risen  up  against  him.  He  could 
sleep  no  more,  because  this  enemy 
grew.  When  he  did  dr(H>  off  into  a 
doze,  the  enemy  took  new  and  strange 
shapes.  It  was  better  to  fight  it  wak- 
ing than  sleeping.  It  was  not  thirst 
merely  that  he  sulfered  from,  but  fear. 
Fear  laid  hold  of  him  more  and  more; 
and  unknown  horror  of  darkness  lay 
before  him.  He  had  never  been  afraid 
of  death.  Death  at  this  moment  in  the 
open  air  and  with  his  thirst  quenched, 
would  have  been  bliss.  But  death 
where  he  was,  and  with  his  thirst  un- 
satisfied. .  .  .  Every  now  and  th^  he 
put  his  lips  to  the  stone  bottle,  and  en- 
joyed a  few  moments  of  exquisite 
pleasure.  The  thirst  was  momentarily 
relieved;  but  the  fear  remained,  and 
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soon  the  suffering  came  back  again. 
At  last  the  water  was  all  gone.  His 
whole  being  became  absorbed  in  one 
awfnl  want  The  very  objects  of  his 
consciousness— the  darkness,  the  walls 
of  his  prison,  the  empty  bottle,  the 
remains  of  the  bread  and  cheese,  his 
own  body— these  things  ceased  to  be 
themselTes,  and  became  one  unspeaka- 
ble thirst  He  began  to  shout  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  put  his  back  to 
the  roof  of  his  prison,  and  strained 
against  it  with  his  whole  force.  He 
shooted  and  shouted  for  days,  it 
seemed  to  him.  A  raging  madness 
to<^  possession  of  him;  he  flung  him- 
self about  his  prison,  then  he  lay  and 
wept  and  sobbed,  sucking  the  isalt  tears 
into  his  mouth  with  his  dry  tongue. 
Then  he  cursed  God,  Creation,  and 
Destiny,  with  every  foul  word  known 
in  Hull 

Sometimes  there  would  come  a  lull 
in  these  paroxysms.  Whilst  lying  in 
one  of  these  calmer  moments,  half 
senseless,  he  suddenly  noticed  that  the 
ship  was  steadier.  The  deafening 
sound  of  plunging  and  surging  had 
given  place  to  a  loud  cackling,  as  she 
rippled  through  quieter  water.  A  wild 
hope  sprang  up  in  his  breast  They 
must  be  reaching  Norway.  He  had 
been  weeks  and  weeks  in  his  prison; 
and  the  end  of  the  Journey  must  be 
close  at  hand.  For  a  time  his  suffer- 
ings vanished,  swallowed  up  by  hope. 
Every  moment  he  expected  to  hear 
e#en  the  ripple  cease,  and  to  reach  the 
stillness  of  the  harbor  side.  Hour  after 
hour  the  water  cackled  loudly  past  the 
ship's  sides.  He  shouted  again  and 
again;  but  his  voice  was  still  drowned 
and  powerless  to  carry.  How  many 
more  hours  of  anguish  before  they 
reached  the  port?  Time,  as  it  passed, 
brought  its  inexorable  answer,  niere 
was  no  end  to  the  journey,  there  never 
would  be  any  end  to  it  He  would  go 
mad  and  die  long  before  the  end  ever 
came.    The  cackle  of  the  stiller  waters 


sounded  everlastingly  in  his  ears,  and 
yet  they  never  got  to  the  shore.  The 
ship  was  evidently  moving,  so  there 
must  be  some  breeze  outside;  yet  the 
waves  no  longer  rocked  her,  they  only 
splashed  and  rippled  round  her.  He 
argued  and  argued  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this.  Gradually  hope  gave  way 
again  to  madness  and  despair.  He 
went  off  his  head  once  more,  and  raged 
about  within  his  little  tomb.  Once 
more  he  found  himself  calm.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  awoke  from  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  The  waters  were  still 
talking  round  the  ship's  sides,  in  the 
same  loud  and  senseless  manner.  He 
found  his  mind  strangely  clear,  and 
saw  things  in  the  light  of  reason. 
He  had  been  a  fool  and  a  madman. 
It  was  all  a  lie,  that  nonsense  about 
Destiny— all  day-dreams.  This  was  the 
real  truth,  this  was  his  awakening  to 
the  facts  of  life.  He  had  always  re- 
fused to  face  the  truth,  liked  to  live 
in  a  little  world  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  this  was  the  end  of  it  .  .  . 
this  was  the  real  truth  .  .  .  darkness 
and  suffering,  awful  suffering.  .  .  . 
"People  would  never  believe  what  suf- 
fering is,"  he  thought,  **they  would 
never  believe  it  not  if  you  was  to  tell 
them,  till  you  was  black  in  the  face, 
they  could  not  believe  it  .  .  .  it's  worse 
than  what  anybody  understands.  .  .  . 
And  this  is  truth,  this  is  God's  blessed 
truth.  I  believed  a  fairy-tale,  and  I've 
got  what  I  deserve."  He  began  to 
shout  and  scream  once  more;  and  then 
he  fell  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  coma. 
As  he  lay  unconscious,  the  ship 
came  into  port  after  a  long  journey 
up  the  land-locked  coast  of  Norway. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  came  to 
his  senses  again.  All  was  still  around 
him.  For  a  while  he  thought  that  he 
was  dead,  llien  he  heard  a  sound 
overhead,  and  a  crack  of  light  appeared 
in  the  roof  of  his  prison.  "Help,  help!" 
he  shouted,  in  a  strong  triumphant 
voice.      Joy    overpowered    him,    and 
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quenched  his  thirst  Even  in  his  ex- 
citement he  noticed  that  his  thirst  was 
gone  for  the  moment.  He  heard  men 
walking  above  him.  and  he  shouted 
again,  strongly  and  Joyfully.  The  case 
above  began  to  shift,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  out  of  his  hole.  "Water!"  he 
cried,  and  scrambled  on  to  deck.  He 
was  struck  blind  by  the  light,  and 
held  out  his  hands,  crying— '* Water!" 
They  brought  him  water  and  he  drank, 
checking  his  greed  with  all  his  might 
He  did  not  wish  to  drown  his  life,  now 
that  he  had  just  found  it  He  com- 
pelled himself  to  drink  quietly.  He 
kept  his  eyes  tightly  closed  as  he 
drajik.  An  ocean  of  blinding  light 
surrounded  him,  as  though  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  God.  His  whole 
being  was  absorbed  in  Joy,  and  intense, 
almost  insufferable  light  as  he  sipped 
the  water  of  life.  Presently  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  A  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  help  him;  but  he  put 
it  from  him,  and  reached  the  bulwarks. 
The  world  began  to  appear  to  him,  un- 
folding itself  Uttle  by  Uttle  out  of  a 
sea  of  glory.  Overhead  he  became 
aware  of  a  mountain,  its  sides  and 
summit  steaming  with  a  dazzling  mist 
Out  of  a  golden  haze  on  either  hand 
appeared  more  mountains,  and  the  sea, 
or  a  lake,  he  knew  not  which,  reflect- 
ing one  another  into  the  distance.  His 
vision  became  stronger  and  clearer. 
Now  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  that  waterfalls  were  streaming 
down  the  mountain  sides;  he  could 
hear  the  fresh  sound  of  them  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  sky  was  blue  overhead. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  com 
was  growing.  The  waterfalls  dashed 
down  the  rocks,  and  tumbled  into  the 
fields,  making  rainbows  above  the 
com.  He  staggered  back  again  to  his 
can  of  water,  and  sat  down  on  the 
deck,  with  his  back  against  the  fo'c'sle 
wall.  The  seamen  stood  around  him, 
smiling.  He  had  his  drink;  but  they 
now  acted  as  bread  and  meat  to  him, 


as  he  looked  at  their  tanned  faces  and 
stalwart  figures,  warm  in  the  sun.  He 
felt  very  dazed  and  helpless  as  he  lay 
on  the  deck,  and  wondered  what  they 
would  do  with  him.  Though  he  had 
staggered  to  his  feet  he  thought  he 
was  too  weak  to  walk.  The  cook  k^t 
talking  to  him  in  broken  Sngllsh.  The 
seamen  had  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing but  smile  so  far;  but  now  the 
cook's  expression  became  more  em- 
phatic. 

"What  you  want?  What  you  doing 
here?  What  you  come  over  for?"  Jim 
HoUoway  remembered  himself.  He 
scrambled  on  to  his  feet  again.  His 
head  swam,  and  his  knees  began  to 
totter.  The  cook  caught  him  round  the 
waist  but  Jim  put  his  arm  aside. 
*'Ju8t  give  us  a  bite  of  something," 
he  said,  "and  then  I'll  go  and  look  f<H 
work,"  and  he  gazed  up  at  the  moun- 
tain overhead,  standing  firmly  without 
assistance  on  the  deck.  He  felt  that 
whatever  happened,  he  must  not  give 
Destiny  away  again,  but  play  up  to  it 
manfully.  The  cook  smiled.  He  bent 
over  the  bulwarks  and  talked  to  a  girl 
who  stood  on  the  wooden  quay.  Then 
he  walked  up  the  ship,  talked  to  the 
mate,  and  came  back  to  Jim,  who  was 
leaning  on  the  bulwarks  again,  look- 
ing at  the  mountain.  "You  go .  *long 
with  her,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  girt 
Jim  stepped  on  shore  bravely,  and 
walked  off  with  the  girl  down  the  sun- 
lit road.  The  girl  had  blue  eyes  and 
a  softly  glowing  complexion,  a  sha^ 
was  tied  over  her  flaxen  hair,  her 
sleeves  were  white,  and  she  wore  a 
blue  serge  skirt.  Jim  limped  along 
beside  her  in  his  greasy  grreen-black 
clothes.  All  his  life  at  Hull  he  had 
never  before  felt  so  like  a  tramp  and 
a  ne'er-do-weel.  In  his  excitement  he 
kept  explaining  to  her  his  condition  and 
suffering  in  voluble  English.  They 
passed  up  a  little  stone  path,  through 
the  hayfields,  crossed  a  bridge  over  a 
rushing  and  roaring  river,  and  came  to 
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a  large  substantial  wooden  hut.  Here 
Jim  was  seated  at  a  table,  and  given 
milk  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  hun- 
dred comforts.  His  soul  was  fed  with 
fatness.  The  mother  of  the  household 
and  her  daughter  attended  to  him, 
freely  and  kindly,  and  with  a  rough- 
ness which  put  him  at  his  ease.  He 
cracked  Jokes  at  them,  and  laughed  as 
he  soaked  his  bread  in  the  milk  and 
gained  strength.  The  cook  soon  turned 
up  from  the  ship.  "Now  you  in  luck, 
my  friend,"  he  said.  "There  is  the 
pier  building  over  there  at  Sandener, 
two  kilometres,  all  short  of  hands,  the 
men  busy,  milk  the  cows  in  the  saeters. 
You  get  work  on  the  pier."  "I  thought 
so,"  said  Jim,  and  a  smile  of  triumph 
lit  up  his  face.  He  was  shown  some 
clean  straw  in  a  bam  next  door,  and 
rolled  up  for  a  ten  hours'  sleep.  Next 
day  he  was  olf  early.  His  sulferings 
seemed  to  have  left  no  effect  whatever. 
He  walked  lightly  along  the  coast; 
presently  he  turned  a  comer  of  the 
bay;  and  a  small  village  with  a 
wooden  hotel  came  in  sig^t.  Sure 
enough,  a  wooden  pier  was  being  con- 
structed. He  walked  straight  up  to  a 
little  wooden  office,  and  applied  for 
work.  The  manager  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. There  was  a  considerable  collo- 
quy. Jim  explained  that  he  had  taken 
a  passage  over  from  Hull  in  search  of 
work.  The  manager  raised  his  eye- 
brows in  astonishment  Jim  told  a 
string  of  lies  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
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tions;  he  had  heard,  he  said,  in  Hull 
that  work  was  to  be  found  in  Sandener. 
The  manager  was  baffled.  He  put 
back  his  cap  and  stared  at  the  drag- 
gled figure.  Then  he  engaged  his  ser- 
vices as  a  pile-driver  at  eighteen  krone 
a  week.  Jim  had  a  hard  day's  work. 
Now  and  then  he  feared  that  he  was 
going  to  faint  He  worked  with  four 
Norwegians,  heaving  up  the  ton-weight 
hammer,  and  letting  it  fall  with  a 
bang  on  to  the  pile.  He  marvelled  at 
his  own  powers  of  endurance  after  his 
sufferings.  What  refreshed  him  was 
the  thought  of  Destiny.  When  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  in,  the  thought 
came  to  him,  and  a  sensation  of  sweet- 
ness and  happiness  stole  over  him,  re- 
newing his  strength. 


The  steersman  came  to  himself  with 
a  start  They  were  close  to  Sandener; 
and  the  boat  had  entered  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain.  The  sound  of  the 
oars  echoed  louder.  He  steered  to- 
wards the  wooden  pier.  On  it  stood 
his  wife,  smiling  and  waving.  They 
landed,  made  the  boat  fast  for  the 
night,  and  walked  up  all  together  to 
the  house  with  the  flagstaff.  The 
mountain  rose  above  his  house,  gray, 
vast,  and  barren  in  the  gathering 
gloom.  But  it  brought  no  chill  or 
vague  foreboding  to  his  breast  For, 
in  spite  of  his  settled  life  and  pros- 
perity, he  still  loved  Destiny. 

Q,  Warre  Cornish, 


OLD    GALWAY    LIFE. 
FURTHER    RECOLLECTIONS.* 


There  were  not  many  solaces  in  the 
old  days  for  those  whom  the  world 
had  treated  harshly.  Club-life,  in  Ire- 
land at  least,  was  in  its  infancy;  very 
few  of  the  numerous  beneficent  enter- 

*  See  The  living  Age,  March  5, 1904. 


prises  which  nowadays  afford  interest 
and  occupation  to  solitary  women  had 
then  been  set  afoot  It  was  well  for 
all  such  forlorn  ones  that,  in  Galway 
at  any  rate,  charity  to  kith  and  kin 
never  failed,  and  that  to  the  third  and 
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fourth  generation  the  old  home  gave 
shelter  and  a  welcome  to  all  who  stood 
in  need  of  it. 

Much  of  such  family  wreckage 
drifted  to  us.  Most  noteworthy  thereof 
was  Major  William  Poppleton  of  the 
53rd  Foot  who  had  married  one  of 
my  aunts,  and  had  been  for  three  years 
orderly  officer  at  Longwood,  during  the 
"Last  Phase"  on  St  Helena.  My 
uncle  fell  under  the  spell  which  Napo- 
leon's personality  exercised  on  all  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  it  He 
was  devoted  to  his  charge,  and  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  his  duty  he 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  many  petty 
indignities  and  humiliations  imposed 
upon  the  "Corsican  adventurer"  under 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  harsh  rule.  Napo- 
leon fully  appreciated  my  uncle's  feel- 
ings towards  him,  and  he  was  the  only 
member  of  his  Bnglish  bodyguard  for 
whom  the  fallen  Emperor  had  a  sin- 
cere affection. 

The  crisis  came  when  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  who  lacked  tiie  most  ordinary 
instincts  of  a  gentleman,  issued  an 
order  to  the  officers  of  this  bodyguard 
to  report  to  him  all  private  conversa- 
tions of  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  both 
those  which  were  addressed  to  them- 
selves and  those  which  they  mis^t 
chance  to  overhear.  Major  Pc^pleton 
indignantly  refused  to  obey  the  man- 
date, and  resigned  his  post  Napoleon 
was  much  affiicted  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  favorite  custodian*  and  he 
besought  him  to  yield  obedience  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  so  that  he  might  still 
retain  him  about  his  4>erson.  My 
uncle,  however,  was  not  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon.  He  would  never  stoop,  so 
he  declared,  to  conduct  so  unbecoming 
an  English  officer,  and  he  quitted  the 
island  prison.  At  parting  Napoleon  gave 
him  a  handsome  gold  snuff-box  and  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  as  tokens  of  his  grati* 
tude  and  esteem. 

Major   Poppleton   returned    home   a 
ruined  man.     He  had  committed  the 


unpardonable  sin,  he  had  diaobeyed 
his  commanding  officer,  and  for  him  no 
place  of  repentance  was  to  be  found. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  service  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  and  in  whidi 
he  had  borne  himself  with  no  small 
distinction. 

His  wife  had  died  during  his  sojourn 
at  St.  Helena:  none  the  less  it  was  to 
her  old  Galway  home  that  he  turned, 
bringing  his  children  to  grow  up  thore. 
He  lived  amongst  us  for  many  years, 
a  gentle,  subdued  man,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit;  and  he  laid  his 
bones  at  last  in  our  burial-place,  in  the 
lonely  ruined  chapel  above  the  lake, 
where  his  tombstone  still  records  the 
long  list  of  his  services  to  a  country 
that  did  not  value  him. 

He  had  first  Joined  his  regiment  hi 
Egypt  in  1801,  and  after  the  surrend^ 
of  the  French  he  took  part  in  Baird't 
famous  desert  march  to  India.  Dur- 
ing that  march  he  and  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  by  some  means  became  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  and  lost  their  way  in  the 
scorching  waste.  Utterly  exhausted  by 
hours  of  fruitless  wandering,  they  gave 
up  all  hope  and  lay  down  on  the  sand 
to  die  of  thhrst  Rescue  came  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  party  of  searchers 
sent  out  in  quest  of  the  missing  force. 
My  uncle  saw  much  service  after- 
wards in  India  and  throughout  the 
hottest  fighting  in  the  Peninsula;  but 
the  horror  of  those  hours  was  never  ef- 
faced from  his  mind,  and  recurred  to 
him  in  dreams  so  often  and  so  vividly, 
that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  would 
never  sleep  without  a  large  vessel  of 
water  placed  by  his  bedside  to  enable 
him  in  his  first  waking  moment  to  as- 
sure himself  that  it  was  a  dream  and 
nothing  more. 

In  after  years,  when  the  reaction  bad 
come  and  the  British  Government  were 
ashamed  of  the  sorry  fashion  in  whidi 
they  had  treated  their  imperial  cap- 
tive, a  commission  was  bestowed  on 
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Major  Poppleton'B  only  son,  as  some 
recognition  of  what  was  due  to  his 
father. 

Throngbont  onr  childhood  the  gold 
snuff-box  always  stood  upon  the  din- 
ing-room chimneypiece,  and  every 
visitor  to  the  house  was  offered  a  pinch 
out  of  '^Napoleon's  box."  It  was  kept 
well  filled,  therefore,  white  snuff  at 
one  end,  black  snuff  at  the  other,  and 
underneath  lay  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
as  it  had  come  from  the  Jeweller's 
bands.  Many  years  afterwards,  when 
snuff-taking  had  ceased  to  be  the  fash- 
l<m,  and  the  box  was  only  a  curiosity, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  shown 
asked  the  reason  of  that  piece  of  paper. 
"To  keep  the  fingers  of  the  snuff-takers 
from  scratching  the  box,"  he  was  told. 
More  inquisitiye,  however,  than  all  who 
had  gone  before  him,  he  prized  up  the 
bit  of  paper,  and  underneath  lay  an- 
other closely  folded  paper— a  letter 
flrom  Napoleon  himself  to  the  Count  of 
Las  Cases,  sending  messages  to  his 
adherents  in  France,  and  his  wishes 
for  the  bringhig  up  of  the  King  of 
Rome.  It  was  plain  why  the  letter 
had  been  placed  where  it  was.  Napo- 
le<Hi  had  known  that  Major  Poppleton 
would  refuse  to  take  charge  of  it,  if  It 
were  <q>enly  tendered  to  him  in  St. 
Helena;  but  he  had  never  doubted  that 
he  would  discover  it  after  his  arrival 
in  Burope,  and  he  had  trusted  to  his 
friendship  to  deliver  it,  with  the  result 
that  it  had  lain  where  he  had  hidden 
It  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  Count  of 
Las  Cases,  the  King  of  Rome,  my 
uncle  himself,  were  all  long  dead  when 
tbe  letter  was  found;  Louis  Napoleon 
reigned  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Count  of 
Las  Cases'  son,  however,  was  alive, 
and  to  him  the  long-concealed  letter, 
destined  for  his  father,  was  sent 

Another  of  my  aunts  had  eloped  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  with  a  young  o£Q- 
cer,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of 
whom  was  that  his  courage  very  con- 
siderably exceeded  his  commonsense. 


As  a  lad,  Just  Joined,  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Corunna; 
he  served  afterwards  throughout  the 
Peninsular  war,  the  first  Afghan  and 
the  Sikh  wars.  Unfortunately  for  him- 
self, however,  he  was  possessed  of  an 
ungovernable  temper  and  an  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  importance. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  waited, 
in  company  with  his  youthful  wife,  on 
some  highly  placed  official  of  the  War 
Office,  to  solicit  his  good  offices  in  as- 
sisting my  uncle  to  procure  some  piece 
of  preferment  of  which  he  was  de- 
sirous. The  great  man  evinced  himself 
most  gracious,  and  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  further  my  uncle's 
wishes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
terview, however,  he  only  bowed  to  the 
young  lady,  and  resumed  the  writing 
on  which  he  had  been  engaged.  My 
uncle  conducted  his  bride  downstairs 
and  placed  her  in  the  carriage  which 
waited  below,  after  which  he  rushed 
upstairs  again  and  challenged  the  oifli- 
cial  to  mortal  combat,  to  avenge  the 
insult  he  had  offered  his  wife  in  not 
handing  her  to  her  carriage.  The  chal- 
lenge was  declined,  but  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  my  uncle  did  not  receive 
the  appointment  he  coveted. 

Twice  over  in  India  he  struck  his 
commanding  officer  in  the  face,  and  on 
each  occasion  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  cashiered.  Partly  owing 
to  his  brilliant  services,  however,  and 
partly  to  the  intervention  of  tiie  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  his  personal  friend, 
he  was  twice  over  reinstated  in  his 
regiment,  but  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
list  of  officers,  below  the  youngest  en- 
sign; with  the  result  that  when  he  died 
of  wounds  in  the  siege  of  Mooltan, 
after  forty  years  of  almost  continuous 
active  service,  he  was  no  more  than 
a  simple  captain. 

My  widowed  aunt  followed  the  fash- 
ion of  the  family  and  came  home  to  us, 
with  her  younger  children.  She  had 
had  fifteen  children  altogether  in  the 
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course  of  her  very  checkered  life, 
whom  she  had  deposited  here  and 
there,  cuckoo  fashion,  as  occasion  and 
the  exigencies  of  active  military  life 
demanded.  Once  when  she  was  on 
board  a  troopship,  a  sailing-vessel  of 
course,  as  all  such  craft  were  in  those 
days,  a  hurricane  came  on,  and  all  on 
board  gave  themselves  up  for  lost 
My  aunt,  however,  did  not  lose  her 
presence  of  mind.  Amidst  the  prevail- 
ing terror  she  calmly  unpacked  her 
boxes  and  dressed  such  of  her  children 
as  she  had  with  her  in  their  best,  that 
when  their  bodies  should  be  cast 
ashore  they  would  be  recognized  as 
the  children  of  gentlefolk,  and  receive 
decent  burial.  After  she  had  settled 
down  with  us  in  Galway,  it  was  a 
favorite  amusement  of  ours  to  make 
her  go  over  the  names  of  her  children 
to  us,  and  she  could  never  succeed  in 
making  the  tale  complete. 

'Thirteen  —  fourteen,"  she  would 
count  up.  "But  I  know  there  were 
fifteen  of  them.  Oh!  there  was  Miles; 
I  had  quite  forgotten  poor  dear  Miles. 
I  can't  Just  remember  what  Miles  died 
of,  but  he  was  a  darlingr* 

Some  of  these  luckless  youngsters 
died,  some  grew  up  without  ever  see- 
ing their  parents  again.  Occasionally, 
however,  her  progeny  turned  up  when 
they  were  least  expected  or  desired. 
I  was  walking  with  my  aunt  on  our 
avenue  one  day,  when  we  saw  Hughie 
Caulfield,  the  gardener,  approaching, 
and  in  his  wake  a  disreputably  clothed 
fair-haired  stranger,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  German  bandsman. 
As  we  came  near,  a  signal  passed  be- 
tween Hughie  and  the  unknown,  and 
the  latter,  advancing  with  clasped 
hands,  ejaculated  ecstatically  "Moth- 
er!" 

My  aunt,  however,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  slightly  hard  of  hearing, 
and  did  not  much  relish  the  looks  of 
the  stranger,  drew  herself  erect  and 
said  haughtily— 


"1 


'Did  you  address  any  remarks  to  me, 
sir?" 

"I  only  said  I  was  your  son,"  he  an- 
swered meekly. 

This  particular  scion  my  aunt,  on  <me 
of  her  many  voyages  to  India,  had 
deposited  in  a  monastery  in  Malta.  By 
what  means  she  induced  the  monks 
to  take  charge  of  him  we  never  clearly 
understood,  but  he  had  remained  with 
theip  till  old  enough  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian army.  He  had  been  left  for 
dead  on  one  of  the  Hungarian  battle- 
fields, and,  having  been  nursed  back  to 
health  by  sisters  of  charity,  had 
quitted  the  Austrian  service  without 
over-ceremonious  leave-taking,  and 
made  his  way  across  Europe  to  us. 

On  some  misgivings  being  expressed 
by  the  heads  of  the  family  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  him,  now  that  he  bad 
arrived,  he  declared  that  he  was  ccm- 
fident  of  being  well  able  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  indeed  he  proved  ttiat  his 
self-reliance  was  fully  Justified.  For, 
having  been  provided  with  funds  to 
Journey  to  London,  he  went  straifi^t  to 
Apsley  House,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  presence  of  the  Iron  Duke.  He  rep- 
resented his  father's  services  and  his 
own  straits  to  him  so  eloquently  that 
the  Duke,  who  was  then  Gonunander- 
in-Ghief ,  not  only  bestowed  a  commis- 
sion upon  him,  but  also  added  thereto 
n  gratuity  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
his  outfit 

It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
our  new  cousin  should  feel  some  ela- 
tion at  what  he  had  achieved;  but  after 
his  return  to  Galway  he  assumed  airs 
of  superiority  and  an  amount  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  **side,"  which 
made  him  extremely  unpopular 
amongst  the  younger  members  of  the 
household,  and  we  concocted  a  deeply 
laid  scheme  to  humble  him  in  the  dust 

We  procured  an  old  pistol,  which  we 
primed  and  loaded  with  a  blank 
charge.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  we 
lay  in  wait  in  one  of  the  shmbb^es 
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on  the  avenue  one  moonlight  winter's 
evening,  when  we  knew  that  our  ob- 
jectionable relative  was  out  walking. 
One  of  us  girls,  who  possessed  the 
accomplishment  of  whistling  on  her 
finders  like  any  street  boy,  was  posted 
above  to  give  a  signal  on  our  victim's 
approach.  The  signal  was  not  in  the 
least  required,  as  we  had  stationed  our- 
selves Just  beyond  a  clearing  on  the 
avenue,  across  which  we  could  plainly 
see  him  coming  in  the  moonlight;  but 
we  deemed  it  to  be  the  correct  thing, 
and  to  make  the  whole  business  appear 
more  lifelike.  Accordingly  the  object 
of  onr  vengeance  had  no  sooner 
plunged  Into  the  gloom  amongst  the 
shrubs  than  the  whistle  rang  out  and 
simultaneously  we  let  off  our  ordnance, 
once  and  again. 

Alas,  however,  for  our  well-thought- 
out  revenge!  We  had  never  doubted 
that  our  obnoxious  cousin,  for  all  his 
tall  talk,  would  take  to  his  heels  at  the 
sound  of  the  shots,  and  skurry  up  to 
the  bouse  In  ignominious  flight,  there 
to  relate  Ills  alarming  experience  on 
the  avenue,  when  we,  following  after, 
would  have  burst  In  upon  the  horrify- 
ing recital,  and  by  relating  the  true 
version  of  the  tale,  have  covered  him 
with  ridicule. 

At  the  double  discharge  our  kinsman 
came  to  a  dead  halt—for  a  moment  only 
—then  realizing  what  the  shots  meant, 
he  walked  on,  somewhat  more  rapidly 
perhaps  than  he  had  walked  before, 
but  with  no  undue  precipitation.  It 
must  have  required  some  nerve— and 
we  felt  it  as  we  listened  to  his  footfall 
—to  walk  on  steadily  and  firmly 
tlirough  the  thick  darkness  under  the 
overgrown  laurels,  in  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  armed  assas- 
sins were  lurking.  Nor  on  arriving  at 
the  house  did  he  betray  to  any  one 
what  had  taken  place.  He  was  no 
doubt  fully  convinced  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  the  uncertain  light  for  my 
grandfather,  the  Oalway  landlord,  and 


he  would  not  alarm  my  grandmother 
or  my  aunts  by  telling  them  of  the 
murderous  attack  that  had  been  made 
upon  him.  He  kept  his  own  counsel, 
therefore,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
we  did  the  same  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  Our  cousin  sailed  for  India 
shortly  afterwards,  and  we  never  saw 
him  again;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  told 
the  story  of  his  narrow  escape  from 
death  on  our  avenue  at  many  an  Indian 
mess-table. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  came  to  devise 
such  a  plan  of  revenge,  but  certainly 
it  was  not  put  into  our  minds  by  any- 
thing that  we  ourselves  had  known  of, 
for  our  relations  with  our  tenantry  and 
with  the  people  about  us  were  always 
most  friendly.  It  had  not  been  so  in 
the  lawless  days  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  old  house  itself  had, 
I  think,  been  built  with  some  view  to 
defence,  and  could  have  been  held 
easily  enough  against  a  mob  unpro- 
vided with  firearms.  In  my  earliest 
childhood  large  fiat  stones  still  re- 
mained on  all  the  upper  window-sills, 
which  had  been  placed  there  in  readi- 
ness to  be  hurled  down  on  the  heads 
of  attacking  Whiteboys— or  Terry-Alts, 
as  the  organization,  which  under  vary- 
ing names  has  played  so  large  a  part 
in  Irish  affairs,  was  generally  called  in 
Galway. 

Another  and  a  more  tragic  reminder 
of  the  Terry- Alts  and  their  doings  we 
had  in  a  waif  of  lower  degree,  to  whom 
also  we  gave  shelter,— one  of  our  ser- 
vants, Sally  Connolly  by  name.  She 
must  have  been  a  middle-aged  woman 
as  I  remember  her;  but  years  before, 
in  her  youth,  her  parents  had  in  some 
way  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Terry- 
Alts.  Their  cabin  was  attacked,  the 
father  savagely  beaten,  the  mother 
held  down  on  her  own  fire  till  she  was 
severely  burnt,  and  in  the  struggle 
Sally  herself  received  an  injury  which 
lamed  her  for  life.  More  than  that,  tiie 
terror  of  that  wild  nighf  s  work  had 
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unhing^  her  mind,  and  left  her  ever 
after  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  reli- 
gious mania.    When  this  madness  was 
at  its  height  she  wandered  about  the 
country,   visiting  the   holy   wells   for 
many  miles  round  about.    Her  appear- 
ance in  itself  was  somewhat  terrifying. 
Nature  had  intended  her  to  be  exceed- 
ingly tall,  but  the  hurt  she  had  re- 
ceived had  drawn  up  and  shortened 
one  of  her   limbs  very   considerably. 
She  disdained  any  artificial  aid,  and 
therefore  when  she  stood  on  one  foot 
she  was  a  gigantic  woman,  but  when 
she  came  down  upon  the  other  she  be- 
came comparatively  short     We  used 
to  meet  her  on  the  road,  striding  from 
one  holy  well  to  another,  with  the  very 
singular  gait  engendered  by  HAb  de- 
formity, her  long  black  hair  streaming 
behind  her;  or  else  we  would  see  her 
in  the  distance,  on  her  knees,  as  she 
went  her  rounds  at  one  of  these  sacred 
spots,  sayhig  the  appointed  patterns^ 
and  prayers.    The  first  symptom  that 
one  of  her  attacks  of  mania  was  com- 
ing on  was  always  that  Sally  ceased 
to  fasten  up  her  hair,  and  we  children 
used  to  announce,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course— 

"Sally  Connolly's  going  mad  again; 
she's  got  her  hair  hanghig  down." 

Not  unfrequently  a  member  of  the 
family  on  going  up  to  bed  would  find 
Sally  crouched  by  the  bedroom  fire, 
with  her  tresses  hanging  about  her, 
wringhig  her  hands  and  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro.  Everybody  knew  her 
to  be  harmless,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  anyone  to  regard  her  as  an  undesira- 
ble member  of  the  household.  '*The 
poor  afflicted  creature!"  was  all  that 
was  said;  and  we  waited  in  patience 
till  Sally's  madness  should  have  de- 
veloped sufficiently  for  her  to  quit  the 
house    and   take   to   her   wanderings. 

^A  oormptlon  of  Pater  Noster,  a  certain 
number  ot  which,  with  Aves  and  other  prayera, 
according  to  the  object  of  the  suppliant's  de- 
sire, are  appointed  to  be  said  at  each  holy 
well. 


After  a  few  weeks  the  mad  fit  wgre 
itself  out,  and  she  returned  to  ns  tnd 
to  her  domestic  duties. 

Beside  every   holy   well   in  Ireland 
there  is  planted  a  bush,  on  which  the 
votaries  who  come  with  their  prayen 
to  the  little  hallowed  pool  hang  each 
of  them  a  rag,  gay-colored  at  the  flrrt, 
but  bleaching  soon  in  the  sun  and  rain 
to  the  same  neutral  tint  of  yellowish 
gray.      A  visitor  to  our  house  asked 
Sally  once,  when  sanity  had  for  tlie 
time  being  returned,  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  those  fiuttering  fragments  of 
worsted  and  cotton. 

"You  cannot  think,  surely,  that  the 
saints  in  Heaven  need  those  bits  of 
rag  to  remind  them  of  your  prayers?" 

"Troth,  no,"  was  the  quick-witted  an- 
swer, "no  more  than  your  good  friendf 
in  the  grand  houses  wh^re  yous  go 
visitin'  would  be  wantin'  to  be  remem- 
bered of  you.  But  you  lave  the  little 
white  ticketeens  all  that  same,  to  let 
the  quality  know  you'd  be^i  in  it,  and 
them  little  dockets  an'  the  rags,  as  yov 
call  them,  are  the  one  thing." 

It  was  not  always  from  indpient 
madness  that  the  servants  left  their 
tresses  unbound.  It  proceeded  some- 
times from  slovenlinew.  One  of  mj 
aunts,  who  was  of  a  literary  turn,  meet- 
ing the  housemaid  with  her  hair  hanf- 
ing  in  luxuriant  disarray  (m  her  sboo)- 
ders,  said  indignantly  to  her— 

"One  would  think  you  were  Opheliar 

"Faith,  thin,"  returned  the  damieit 
no  wise  dismayed,  '*if  'Faylia  had  as 
much  turf  an'  wather  to  carry,  if  t  no 
wonder  she'd  look  like  me." 

She  no  doubt  imagined  'Faylia  to  be 
a  rival  housemaid  in  some  nei^boring 
establishment 

The  ordinary  wages  of  a  servant  is 
those  days  were  £4  a  year.  Our  cook 
received  £8.  and  therewith  hi^water 
mark  was  supposed  to  have  been 
reached.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  head 
servants  were  allowed  tea;  the  otfaen. 
as  also  we  dilldren,  lived  on  oatmeal 
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stirabout,  potatoes,  and  milk,  all  pro- 
duced upon  the  estate,  and  costing 
therefore,  so  to  say,  nothing.  Under 
snch  conditions  it  was  easy  to  main- 
tain  a  numerous  retinue,  and  ours 
equalled  that  of  a  high-placed  Anglo- 
Indian  official  of  the  present  day. 
There  was  the  turf -boy,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  fill  the  turf-boxes,  the  cavernous 
receptacles  throughout  the  house  from 
which  the  fires  were  supplied;  the  boy 
who  pumped  the  water,  and  the  boy 
who  drove  the  cows:  the  main  dif- 
ference between  our  ragged  regiment 
and  the  dusky  retainers  of  an  Indian 
bungalow  being,  that  whereas  with  the 
latter  it  is  matter  of  caste  and  honor 
to  do  their  own  special  work  and  that 
alone,  ours  were  mostly  eager  to  do 
anything  which  was  not  their  rightful 
buflinefls,  and  to  leave  that  undone. 

Not  the  least  important  person  in  the 
household  was  Sally  Sweeny,  whom 
tx^xcL  the  nature  of  her  avocation  we 
dubbed  "Sally  Forth."  Twice  a  week, 
summer  and  winter,  sun  and  rain,  she 
walked— or  as  she  herself  expressed  it, 
^'slipped"— into  Galway,  eleven  Irish 
miles  distant,  and  out  again  to  do  the 
family  shopping,  deliver  notes  and  mes- 
sages, and  execute  commissions.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  she 
never  made  a  mistake  in  any  direction 
given  her,  or  delivered  a  letter  or  par- 
cel save  at  its  rightful  destination. 
She  was  frequently  entrusted  with  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  by  various 
members  of  the  family,  and  could 
carry  the  most  complicated  reckonings 
in  her  head,  accounting  on  her  return 
for  every  farthing  received  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  She  always  went 
barefoot— not  from  poverty,  for  she 
carried  her  shoes  and  stockings  with 
her,  but  for  ease  in  walking.  A  little 
wood  Just  outside  Galway  served  her 
and  most  other  country-women  as  a 
dressing-room,  where  they  donned  their 
chauMwrt  before  entering  the  streets 
of  the  town.    The  distances  the  peas- 


antry traversed  on  foot  were  indeed 
extraordinary.  On  one  occasion  my 
father  had  gone  up  to  a  fishing-lodge 
which  he  had  in  the  mountains,  and 
after  his  arrival  there  discovered  to  his 
vexation  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring 
any  letter-paper  with  him,  while  he 
had  an  important  letter  to  writ^.  How- 
ever, on  expressing  his  annoyance  at 
his  own  forgetfulness  to  the  caretaker 
in  charge  of  the  lodge,  he  made  light 
of  the  difficulty. 

"What  would  ail  me  that  I  wouldn't 
slip  into  Galway  for  your  honor?"  he 
demanded. 

And  into  Galway  he  accordingly 
slipped,— forty  Irish  miles  there  and 
back  across  the  mountains,— and  re- 
turned triumphant  with— one  sheet  of 
letter-paper! 

Hughie  Caulfield,  the  gardener,  I 
have  mentioned  before.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  scholar,  and  a  philosopher 
to  boot,  more  given  to  meditation  and 
to  leisurely  ruminating  than  to  any 
over-exertion  in  digging  and  trenching. 
Being  found  asleep  in  the  sunny  green- 
house one  spring  afternoon  when  the 
grapes  were  setting,  he  thus  excused 
himself  for  his  neglect  of  duty— "I  was 
that  onaisy  in  me  mind  about  thim 
grapes  I  cudn't  stop  awake." 

He  took  no  little  pride  in  his  learn- 
ing, and  was  once  overheard  expound- 
ing that  most  vexed  question  of  Refor- 
mation history  to  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates after  the  following  fashion— 

"Says  Thomas  a  Beckett  to  Henry 
the  Bighth,  *Ye  can't  marry  Anna  Bul- 
len,'  says  he.  'And  for  why  not?*  says 
Henry.  'Sure,  she's  yer  own  daughter, 
man,'  says  he.  The  divil  may  care 
who's  daughter  she  is,'  says  Henry, 
*I'll  marry  her.' " 

Beggars  were  known  to  us  as  "God- 
aave-all-heres."  that  being  the  saluta- 
tion with  which  they  entered  the 
kitchen,  seating  themselves  afterwards 
in  the  warm  peat-reek  by  the  fireside 
for  a  gossip  and  a  meal.    To  have  re- 
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fused  them  such  hospitality  would  have 
been  held  not  only  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  house,  but  also  as  cer- 
tain to  bring  ill-luck  upon  it  The  cook, 
whom,  as  dispenser  of  the  kitchen 
bounties,  they  were  all  eager  to  pro- 
pitiate, generally  turned  their  services 
to  account  to  pluck  fowl  for  her,  or 
turn  the  spit,  which  in  my  earliest 
years  was  still  done  by  hand.  It  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity when  at  a  later  date  a  clock- 
work contrivance  was  introduced, 
which  was  fastened  to  one  comer  of 
the  kitchen  ceiling,  and  from  there,  by 
means  of  a  weight  and  a  long  chain, 
imparted  the  necessary  rotary  motion 
to  the  Joint  roasting  before  the  fire. 

Another  duty  which  was  left  to  such 
stray  hangers-on  was  the  collection  of 
dandelions,  their  Juice  being  a  remedy 
decreed  to  my  Indian  aunt,  who,  like 
most  Anglo-Indians  of  that  date,  had 
brought  back  from  her  long  residence 
abroad  what  we  called  "a  liver."  There 
were,  therefore,  generally  three  or  four 
old  crones  seated  round  a  flat  stone 
outside  the  kitchen-door,  gabbling  Irish 
and  pounding  vigorously  at  the  green 
heap  before  them,  till  a  wineglassful 
of  a  most  nauseous  fluid  had  been  ex- 
tracted. As  the  nearest  medical  prac- 
titioner resided  in  the  town  of  Galway, 
we  relied  almost  entirely  upon  home 
doctoring,  and  the  prescriptions  in 
vogue  were  mostly  of  the  same  primi- 
tive nature.  If  any  one  was  considered 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  tonic  or  strength- 
ening medicine,  it  was  concocted  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  heating  the  poker 
whitehot,  and  stirring  a  mug  of  porter 
therewith.  Our  poorer  neighbors  also 
came  to  us  for  medical  advice,  and  I 
well  remember  any  of  them  who  were 
sufTering  from  chills,  or  such  ailments, 
being  enjoined  to  take  a  hot  bath,  on 
their  return  home,  in  their  chum,  that 
being  the  only  vessel  in  an  Irish  cabin 
capable  of  containing  the  human  form. 
My  grandfather,  indeed,  who  was  prin- 


cipal medical  adviser  to  the  district, 
had  but  one  sovereign  remedy,  which 
he  prescribed  with  the  utmost  imiMr- 
tiallty  for  all  ailments  of  whatBoever 
nature   they   might  be.     He  used  to 
powder  a  huge  lump  of  rhubarb  on  a 
pewter-plate— its  being  pulverized  upon 
pewter  being  considered  to  play  a  very 
important  part  In  the  efllcacy  of  the 
recipe— and  blend  it  with  a  bottle  of 
port    This  he  administered  by  spoon- 
fuls to  all  who  came  to  consult  him. 
'*The  Masther's  medicine"  was  held  in 
high  repute,  and  was  more  sought  after 
than  the  prescriptions  of  a  spedalift 
would  have  been,  if  such  had  existed 
in  those  days. 

The  ordinary  wages  of  a  laborer  at 
that  time  were  flve-pence  a  day,  and  we 
kept  forty  in  constant  employment 
They  dined  every  day  in  the  haggard, 
called  in  from  all  parts  of  the  farm 
by  the  clanging  of  the  yard-belL 
Amongst  those  who  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  summons  was  one 
strangely  assorted  couple.  The  stew- 
ard, having  been  sent  to  a  neighboring 
fair  to  purchase  a  pig,  intended  in  due 
time  to  replenish  the  household  %\ffK& 
of  ham  and  bacon,  reported  on  his  re- 
turn that  he  had  bought  "a  nate,  cUver, 
grave,  gay  little  pig."  The  animal 
possessed  of  so  many  and  somewhat 
conflicting  qualities  was  of  the  true  old 
Galway  breed,  lean  and  long-legged  as 
a  greyhound,  and  possessed,  moreover, 
of  a  turn  of  speed  and  staying  powers 
not  common  to  the  porcine  tribe.  By 
what  means  Sal— for  so  with  total  dis- 
regard of  sex  we  named  him— arrived 
at  an  understanding  with  Chance  onr 
pointer,  no  oi^e  ever  knew.  Bv»y 
morning,  however,  as  soon  as  they 
were  set  free  from  kennel  and  sty,  they 
set  out  together  for  the  woods,  where 
they  hunted  in  company— Chance  work- 
ing his  way  into  the  rabbit-holes  to  bolt 
the  rabbits,  and  Sal  standing  hi  readi- 
ness to  pounce  on  the  prey  as  it  came 
out  after  which  they  shared  the  spoils 
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of  the  chase  in  strict  amity.  A  few 
moments,  however,  after  the  mid-day 
bell  had  clanged  oat  its  summons  they 
always  came  into  sight.  Chance  lead- 
ing, but  Sal  a  good  second,  coming  at 
a  brisk  trot,  and  grunting  louder  and 
yet  more  loudly  the  nearer  he  drew  to 
the  promised  land,  where  a  meal  of 
potato  skins  and  other  leayings  of  the 
workmen's  dinner  awaited  them  both. 

This  partnership  was  deemed  so  re- 
markable that  Sal's  life  was  spared  on 
account  of  it,  and  he  was  suffered  to  at- 
tain to  an  age  far  beycmd  the  span 
usually  allotted  to  pigs.  He  lived  in 
a  house  of  his  own  apart  from  the 
other  pigs,  and  grew  to  an  enormous 
sixe,  developing  a  huge  pair  of  curved 
tusks.  He  became  so  savage  at  last 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
slaughter  him.  Age  and  hard  exercise, 
however,  had  made  his  flesh  so  tough 
that  it  was  quite  unfit  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  people  were  wondrously  supersti- 
tious. In  the  fairies— whom  they 
generally  alluded  to  mysteriously  as 
*them"— more  especially  they  had  the 
profoundest  belief;  and  every  untoward 
circumstance  or  incident  not  easily  to 
be  accounted  for  was  set  down  to  their 
intervention.  '*This  avenue  is  no  road 
to  be  thravellin'  by  night,"  said  an 
indignant  maid  to  my  grandmother, 
who  would  have  sent  her  on  an  errand 
in  the  dusk.  "As  soon  as  if  s  dark  it's 
as  thick  as  blades  of  grass  wid  little 
men  on  horses,  an'  caps  on  the  heads  of 
ivery  one  of  them."  The  caps  some- 
how seemed  to  be  the  most  appalling 
part  of  the  fairy  vision. 

My  father  from  one  of  his  visits  to 
Dublin  had  brought  back  a  small  musi- 
cal-box, then  a  very  recent  invention.  In 
the  evening,  after  dinner,  he  wound  it 
up  and  hid  it  under  a  pile  of  cloalcs  in 
the  hall.  In  a  few  moments  all  the 
servants  rushed  up  from  below  stairs 
with  blanched  and  terror-stricken 
faces. 


**T1ie  Lord  Almighty  look  on  us  an' 
kape  us  from  harm  this  night!  We  Ye 
ruinated  and  desthroyed— it's  the  fairy 
music!" 

One  firmly  rooted  belief  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  was  that  before  the  down- 
fall or  extinction  of  any  ancient  family 
the  elfin  minstrels  were  heard  to  play 
outside  the  doomed  mansion.  It  is  still 
believed  that  before  the  fatal  illness 
of  our  kinsman  Thomas  Martin,  the 
last  owner  of  Connemara,  the  fairy 
music  circled  round  and  round  the  old 
family  home  of  Ballynahinch. 

Another  time  a  sudden  commotion 
below  stair  heralded  the  arrival  of  an 
affrighted  messenger  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  to  announce  in  a  hushed 
whisper  that  there  were  fairies  down- 
stairs. Naturally  we  all,  grown-ups 
and  children,  lost  no  time  in  descending 
to  the  lower  regions,  where  we  found 
the  servants  clustered  in  one  of  the 
dark  stone-flagged  passages,  gazing 
awestricken  and  from  a  respectful  dis- 
tance at  a  faint  greenish  radiance, 
which  could  be  discerned  in  the  gloom 
playing  on  one  of  the  walls.  My 
grandmother,  who  knew  nothing  of 
science,  but  deemed  it  highly  inexpe- 
dient that  the  house  should  acquire  a 
reputation  for  supernatural  visitants  of 
any  sort,  commanded  a  bucket  of 
water  to  be  brought  and  thrown  against 
the  wall,  as  the  readiest  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  fairies  and  their 
doings.  So  far,  however,  from  this 
quenching  the  fairy  lights,  they  only 
shone  out  more  brightly  than  before, 
and  the  exclamations  and  other  mani- 
festations of  terror  redoubled  in  vol- 
ume and  intensity.  It  was  left  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  to  hit 
upon  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  that  some  fish  had  recently  been 
hung  up  at  that  spot,  and  that  the 
unearthly  gleam  was  caused  by  the 
phosphorescence  of  their  scales  still 
adhering  to  the  wall.    This  solution  of 
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the  mystery  was  received  with  scant 
favor  and  many  headshaklngs  by  the 
household. 

Our  education--at  least  the  more 
ornamental  portion  thereof— was  car- 
ried on  by  a  system  of  peripatetic 
teachers.  Onr  French,  onr  drawing, 
and  onr  music  masters  each  possessed 
a  pony  and  gi&  with  which  they  went 
the  round  of  the  County  Galway,  drfv- 
ing  themselves  from  one  house  to  the 
next  in  which  a  young  family  was 
growing  up,  and  remaining  a  week  at 
each  halting-place,  during  which  there 
was  nothing  but  music  played,  or 
French  talked,  or  pencil-drawings  exe- 
cuted, as  the  case  might  be.  Three 
or  four  times  a  year  they  came  to  us 
thus  upon  their  educational  round.  I 
do  not  know  what  honorarium  they 
received  for  the  week's  instruction, 
but  I  know  that  it  was  not  always  con- 
venient to  pay  it  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
On  such  occasions  my  grandfather 
would  present  them  with  a  calf  instead, 
and  give  it  grazing  till  it  had  developed 
into  a  salable  beast  I  fancy  there 
were  not  many  estates  on  the  visiting 
lists  of  these  professors  of  the  gentler 
arts  on  which  they  had  not  generally 
a  head  or  two  of  cattle  at  grass,  and 
that  they  did  not  suffer  by  such  trans- 
actions. 

Another  individual  whose  home,  so  to 
say,  was  upon  the  road,  was  a  certain 
Tom  Blakeney,  a  wit  and  roowKtewr, 
He,  too,  owned  a  horse  and  trap,  and 
used  to  drive  boldly  into  the  stable- 
yard  of  whatever  mansion  he  intended 
to  honor  with  his  presence,  where  he 
would  have  his  horse  put  up,  and  order 
his  portmanteau  to  be  carried  indoors, 
after  which  he  made  his  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  trusting  to  his  conversa- 
tional powers  to  procure  him  a  favora- 
ble reception.  Once  established,  he 
used  to  remain  till  he  had  wearied  of 
his  surroundings,  or  till  the  patience 
of  his  hosts  showed  signs  of  being  ex- 
hausted, when  he  would  move  on  to 


fresh  quarters.  He  was  the  only  be- 
ing towards  whom  I  ever  knew  my 
grandfather  display  any  inhospitaUty, 
but  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  glTe 
Tom  Blakeney  a  hint  that  he  had  worn 
out  his  welcome. 

*'Are  you  driving  to  Galway  to-dayf 
my  grandfather  asked  him  pointedly 
on  one  such  occasicm. 

Ten  Blakeney  looked  from  the  win- 
dow and  shrugged  lilftsboiildeni. 

<*Tbo  bad  a  day,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Not  half  so  bad  as  the  day  yon 
came,"  was  the  significant  answer. 

When  he  did  at  length  take  his  de- 
parture, my  father,  standing  on  the 
steps  to  speed  our  parting  guest,  asked. 

''Where's  your  next  billet,  Tomr 

"Haven't  a  notion,"  he  responded 
carelessly.  "Depends  what  way  the 
wind's  blowing  when  I  get  to  the  gate." 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
of  the  wedding  of  the  only  son  of  one 
of  our  nearest  neighbors.  The  iHide 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  Loui^  Ckr- 
rib,  the  long  narrow  lake  which  sepa- 
rates the  wild  mountain  regions  of 
Connemara  and  lar-Connaught  from 
the  rest  of  the  Oounty  Galway,  and  ac- 
cording to  general  custom  the  newly 
married  couple  were  to  take  up  their 
abode  with  the  bridegroom's  parents 
in  the  old  family  home.  The  bride- 
groom himself  crossed  tiie  lake  by  the 
ferry  to  Headf6rt  for  the  wedding  cere- 
mony; but  his  father  and  motlier 
drove  the  lengthy  round  in  a  caMolet 
then  the  most  fashionable  form  of  ooo- 
veyance.  It  was  a  hooded  gig,  with  a 
board  hung  on  at  the  back,  intended 
for  a  powdered  lackey  to  stand  upon. 
How  such  a  modish  equipage  bad 
found  its  way  into  our  western  wilds 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged th^t  after  the  wedding  break- 
fast the  bridegroom  should  drive  his 
newly  wedded  wife  home  in  the  cabrio- 
let, whilst  his  parents  remained  for  a 
few  days'  visit  to  those  of  the  bride- 
no  further  honeymoon  being  considered 
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necessary.  When,  however,  the  hour 
of  departure  arrived,  the  youthful 
bride  was  seised  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
shyness,  and  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  set  out  alone  with 
''a  strange  man."  £}ntreaties  and  per- 
suasions were  all  in  vain. 

*lt  was  quite  pretty  of  her,  poor 
dear,"  the  old  lady  said,  retailing  the 
story  to  us  afterwards;  '*but  she  vowed 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  with 
George,  unless  his  father  and  I  came 
toa" 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  for 
tiie  old  couple  to  mount  again  into  the 
cabriolet,  and  take  the  bride  to  sit  bod- 
kin between  them,  whilst  the  happy 
bridegroom,  /auto  de  mieum^  had  to  seat 
iiimself  behind  on  the  board  intended 
tsx  the  lackey's  feet  Hie  town  of 
Galway  stands  on  the  narrow  neck  be- 
tween the  southern  end  of  Lough  Cor- 
rib  and  the  sea,  and  in  this  fashion  did 
the  bridal  party  drive  through  the 
streets,  with  the  bridegroom's  long  legs 
trailing  in  the  mud  behind  him. 

Lough  Gorrib  cut  us  dwellers  in  lar- 
Connau^t  off  from  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  country;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing perhaps  which  we  as  a  family  re- 
gretted so  much  as  that  it  precluded 
our  becoming  followers  of  the  hounds, 
or  taking  any  share  in  the  hunting  for 
which  Galway  was  famous  then  as 
now,  save  when  we  might  chance  to 
be  invited  to  some  hospitable  mansion 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  water  for 
a  meet  or  hunt-breakfast  I  remember 
one  of  my  aunts  returning  in  deep 
disgust  from  one  such  visit  "The 
men,"  she  declared,  '*were  hunting  the 
fox,  but  the  women  were  hunting 
James  Daly,"— the  heir  to  an  old  Gal- 
way estate,  who  had  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  hunting-field  after  his 
return  from  the  Grand  Tour,  then  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  the 
education  of  every  young  man  of  posi- 
tion. 
Women  did,  however,  hunt  in  more 


legitimate  fashion  and  with  more  zeal 
than  this  Judgment  would  imply— as 
one  member  of  the  Galway  hunt  found 
to  his  cost  A  lady's  crutch  broke  as 
she  was  Jumping  a  wall,— there  was  no 
third  pommel  in  those  days,— and  she 
came  somewhat  heavily  to  the  ground. 
A  man  who  rode  up  dismounted  gal- 
lantly to  assist  her.  What  however, 
was  his  dismay  when  the  distressed 
fair  one,  having  regained  her  feet 
gathered  about  her  the  trailing  skirt 
whidi  ladies  in  the  early  'Forties  rode 
in,  and  scrambled  nimbly  on  to  his 
horse.  Sitting  sideways  on  his  saddle, 
she  rode  the  run  out,  taking  ■  every 
fence  like  a  bird,  whilst  her  rescuer 
was  left  standing  disconsolate,  staring 
blankly  after  her. 

The  coup  d^cBU  of  a  Galway  meet 
sixty  years  ago  would  make  a  modem 
up-to-date  sportsman  stare.  The  busi- 
ness side  of  hunting,  the  art  of  riding 
to  show  off  or  sell  a  mount,  was  un- 
thought  of  then:  it  was  for  sport  and 
for  sport  alone,  that  the  followers  of 
the  hunt  came  together.  Girls  were 
there  in  skirts,  innocent  of  the  tailor's 
art  which  had  been  originally  fash- 
ioned for  other  wear  than  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field; men  in  country-built  suits,— 
but  all  prepared  to  ride  to  the  utmost. 
Shaggy  and  ill-groomed  many  of  the 
horses  might  be,  but  it  was  wonderful 
how  they  could  negotiate  the  notable 
stone  walls  of  Galway;  and  to  prevent 
the  scuffing  of  knees  and  fetlocks 
against  those  obstructions,  many  riders, 
regardless  of  appearance,  had  those 
parts  bound  about  with  swathings  of 
cloth  and  felt  more  or  less  artistically 
tied  round  them.  When  a  covert 
proved  blank,  word  was  passed  round 
where  the  next  draw  was  to  be;  and 
a  scurry  and  scamper  across  country 
ensued,  and  many  an  impromptu  point- 
to-point  race  was  thus  ridden. 

Bvery  one  has  heard  of  the  Galway 
Blazers,  but  few  know  how  that  far- 
famed  pack  came  by  its  name.      In 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century 
not  long  after  the  Galway  Hunt  had 
been  established,  the  Master  received  a 
hospitable  invitation  to  come  over  the 
border  into  Glare  virlth  hounds  and 
huntsmen,  and  to  bring  as  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  pack  as  chose  to  bear 
him  company,  for  a  day's  hunting. 
The  sport  was  of  the  best:  of  the  best, 
too,  was  the  feasting  which  followed. 
Too  good,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  it;  for  In  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  the  hospitable  mansion  which 
had  given  shelter  to  the  Hunt  was  dis- 
covered to  be  ablaze,  and  as  none  of 
the  company  was  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  aid  to  extinguish  it,  they  had 
even  to  let  it  blaze  till  it  was  burnt  to 
the  ground.  It  was  as  the  Blazers 
that  the  Hunt  returned  to  Galway,  and 
the  Galway  Blazers  they  have  been 
ever  since. 

One  of  the  Masters  of  those  early 
days  who  is  still  had  in  remembrance, 
and  of  whom  many  stories  are  told, 
was  John  Dennis,  a  keen  sportsman, 
a  fearless  and  daring  rider,  and  withal 
the  kindliest  of  men.  He  never  in- 
dulged In  the  vituperation  which  is  con- 
sidered more  befitting  to  -M.F.H.'s  than 
to  ordinary  mortals.  His  sister  was  to 
the  full  as  zealous  for  sport  as  he 
was  himself,  and  as  unfailing  in  her 
appearance  in  the  hunting-field;  and  it 
was  to  her  he  used  to  address  himself 
when  rebuke  was  needed.  "Hold  hard, 
Isabella!"  he  would  shout  if  any  over- 
ardent  spirits  were  pressing  unduly  on 
the  hounds.  Isabella  might  be  half  a 
field  off  and  guiltless  of  trespass;  but 
she  understood,  and  so  did  the  Hunt 

His  forbearance  in  this  respect  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  an  English 
groom  who  had  recently  taken  service 
in  Galway.  and  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  forcible  code  of  ob- 
jurgatives.  "  'E  ain't  got  no  way  with 
him,"  he  declared  indignantly,  "with 
his  'May  I  trouble  you  to  move?'  and 
*Would  you  kindly  stand  to  one  side?' 


Where  I  comes  from  it's  *Hi!  yoa 
bloomin'  fool  on  a  bay  'oss,  d'ye  think 
ye're  stuck  there  for  an  omamentr 
or  'Go  to  —  out  o'  that,  and  crack  jer 
whip  there!' " 

John  Dennis's  favorite  hunter  wa& 
Ghuznee,  a  black  horse  of  eighteen 
hands,  so  wicked  that  he  had  been 
given  to  him  because  no  one  else  dared 
ride  him.  Dennis  was  wont  to  moont 
him  blindfolded  and  in  the  stable:  he 
always  rode  him  with  a  checkbit  nearly 
a  foot  long,  but  I  think  he  rarely  made 
use  of  the  power  this  gave  him.  Once 
riding  Ghuznee  at  a  steeple-chase  in 
the  county  Cork,  he  was  leading  whai, 
halfway  round  the  course,  his  left  rein 
broke.  John  Dennis,  however,  was  not 
the  man  to  give  in  for  such  a  trifle,  and 
with  his  whip  he  steered  Ghuznee  in 
to  victory. 

He  had  another  horse  called  Alman- 
sor,  which  was  what  is  known  as  moon- 
blind— that  is  to  say,  he  was  more  blind 
at  certain  times  than  at  others.  He 
had  entered  Almansor  for  a  point-to- 
point  race  near  the  town  of  Galway. 
and  on  the  day  of  the  race,  when  be 
rode  out  upon  the  course,  a  fHend 
sidled  up  to  liim  and  inquired  in  an 
anxious  undertone— 

"How's  the  horse  to-day,  Johnf 

"Very  bad,"  was  the  whispered  an- 
swer. 

"But  surely  you  won't  ride  him;  you 
may  come  to  most  serious  grief,"  re- 
monstrated the  friend* 

"Well,  you  see,  the  fellows  have  their 
money  on,"  Dennis  returned;  "I'm 
bound  to  make  the  best  fight  I  can  for 
them." 

The  course  marked  out  was  a  des- 
perate one,  natural,  not  artificial,  over 
wellnigh  thirty  stone  walls,  and  walls 
such  as  are  only  built  in  the  stony 
lands  surrounding  Galway,  where  the 
object  is  quite  as  much  to  dispose  of 
the  superabundant  stones  as  to  con- 
struct a  fence.  Almansor  kneed  one  or 
two  of  the  walls,  but  John  Dennis,  by 
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sheer  etrengtb  and  borsemanship,  abso- 
lutely lifted  him  over  those  formidable 
obstmctions,  and  brought  him  in  sec- 
ond. 

A   well-known    figure   In   the   hunt- 
ing-field  in   those   days    was    Comey 
Kilkelly,    one    of    the    class    known 
In    Ireland    as    squireens,    the    best 
definition    of    which    may    be    that 
giyen    us    by    Sally    Forth,    already 
Bientioned,~"the  very  best  of  common- 
alty, jist  next  to  quality."     However 
that  may  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Corny  was  a  thorough  good  fellow, 
a  hard  rider,  who  knew  a  good  horse 
when   he  saw  one,   and   was  seldom 
without  that  most  desirable  possession 
himself.    It  chanced  once  that  the  hunt 
bad  to  traverse  a  plantation,  fenced  as 
such  enclosures  usually  are  in  Ireland 
by  a  loose-built  stone  wall,  topped  by 
a  rusty  wire,  from  which  there  was  but 
one  practicable  gap.    At  this  strategic 
point  Comy*s  horse,  a  new  acquisition, 
Inconveniently  swerved,  whirled  round, 
and  fell  to  bucking  and  kicking  in  a 
fashion  that  not  only  was  exasperating 
to  his  rider,  but  elfectually  blocked  the 
egress  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  who, 
bottled  up  to  the  rear,  had  to  look  on 
at  the  battle,  with  such  calm  as  they 
conld«  and  at  the  hounds,  followed  by 
those  few  who  had  had  the  luck  to 
emerge  previously,  vanishing  across  the 
fields.    An  Englishman,  lately  come  to 
live  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  who 
was  unknown  by  sight  to  Corny,  as 
Corny  was  to  him,  lost  his  temper,  and 
broke  into  maledictions  on  horse  and 
rider,  more  vigorous  even  than  were 
Justified  by  the  situation. 

"What  d'ye  call  yerself  ?*'  roared  back 
Corny,  still  holding  the  gap  against  all 
comers  on  his  plunging  steed.  "If 
there's  any  mlmber  of  this  hunt  will 
say  ye're  a  gintleman,  I'll  horse-whip 
ye  meself." 

One  constant  and  well-known  Blazer 
had  a  mare,  a  trifle  touched  in  the 
wind,  but  hard  to  beat  none  the  less. 
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He  rode  her  to  a  standstill  in  one  hard 
run,  till  she  foundered  under  him  in  a 
ditch.  As  he  disengaged  himself,  some- 
what crestfallen,  from  his  stirrups, 
John  Dennis  on  Ghuznee  thundered 
past 

"Give  her  that,  my  boy,  and  she'll 
be  all  right  in  a  trice!"  he  shouted, 
tossing  him  a  phial  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

The  potion  was  duly  administered 
but  failed  of  the  magical  and  instan- 
taneous effect  hoped  for.  Another  of 
the  field,  coming  up,  slackened  speed 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
aster, whereupon  the  dismounted  rider, 
not  to  be  balked  of  his  sport,  vaulted 
up  behind  him,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  Knights  Templars  depicted 
themselves  as  riding,  and  the  two  men 
rode  the  last  three  miles  of  one  of  the 
fastest  runs  on  record  together,  and. 
finished  in  at  the  death.  The  feat  is  re- 
membered in  Galway  to  this  day. 

I  can  recall  receiving  a  much-prized 
invitation  to  accompany  some  of  the- 
older  members  of  the  family  to  a 
hospitable  friend's  house  for  the  oc- 
casion  of  a  meet.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  weather  on  the  important  day 
proved  of  the  worst,— too  tempestuous 
for  even  a  Galway  foxhunter  to  ven- 
ture out  in.  As  the  disconsolate  Nim- 
rods  lounged  idly  in  the  drawing-room, 
sorely  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  them- 
selves, one  of  them  was  wearily  turn- 
ing  over  the  books  that  lay  upon  the 
table,  in  the  somewhat  forlorn  hope  of 
extracting  amusement  therefrom. 

"Poetry!"  he  said  in  tones  of  disgust, 
as  he  took  up  one  volume,  a  Shake- 
speare as  it  chanced.  "Now  who  wants 
to  read  stuff  of  that  sort?  Oh,  come, 
though"— with  rekindled  Interest— 
"here's  something  that  sounds  better. 
The  Taming  of  the  Screw— now  that 
might  be  worth  reading." 

All  masters  of  hounds  and  secretaries 
of  hunts  have  known  tlie  worry  of 
apportioning   hen-money   amongst   the 
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many  Just  and  onjost  claimants  for  It, 
but  probably  not  many  have  had  It  de- 
manded of  them  In  such  grandiloquent 
terms  as  were  employed  on  Bridget 
Coolahan's  behalf  In  a  document  which 
now  lies  before  me.  Written  on  thin 
paper,  yellow  with  age,  and  wreathed 
round  with  pen-fiourlshes,  It  Is  headed 
"Ecce  Iterum,"  as  If  to  show  that  Latin 
was  as  familiar  to  the  writer  as  callg- 
raphy  and  the  loftier  heights  of  the 
English  language. 

'*Homred  8ir,**  It  runs,— **The  Bearer, 
Bridget  Coolahan,  has  come  by  a  very 
great  Loss.  That  Infernal  Insidious 
Quadruped  (vulgarly  called  a  fox) 
Proverbial  for  his  Machlavellanlsm, 
has  In  his  nocturnal  Perambulations 
converted  the  poor  woman's  poultry- 
yard  Into  a  scene  of  Mortality.  No  less 
than  18  of  her  fowl  has  fell  victims  to 
his  Insatiable  ungovernable  fury.  She 
places  her  affiance  In  your  well-known 
Benevolence,  and  expects  that  you  will 
make  good  her  loss." 

Across  the  memories  of  all  who  can 
look  back  sixty  years  or  more  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Famine  lies  like 
a  dividing  line,  separating  the  old  life 
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of  Ireland,  and  of  Galway,  from  tbe 
new.  It  was  In  the  autumn  of  '47, 
before  men  had  realized  to  the  full  the 
horror  of  the  visitation  which  had  come 
upon  the  land,  that  the  old  pack  of  the 
Blazers  went  out  for  what  was  to  prove 
its  last  meet  The  hounds  vanished  In 
the  first  covert  into  which  they  were 
thrown  as  though  they  had  been  swal- 
lowed up.  Not  a  whimper  or  a  rustle 
betrayed  their  whereabouts.  In  vain 
the  horn  sounded  the  note  of  recall 
more  and  more  insistently,  the  silence 
remained  unbroken,  till  at  length  <Mie 
of  the  huntsmen  dismounted,  to  push 
his  way  on  foot  through  the  furse  and 
briars  of  the  covert  He  fled  back, 
white  and  panic-stricken,  for  the 
hounds,  gathered  together  In  the  ttddt 
undergrowth,  were  devouring  the  dead 
body  of  a  man.  As  the  awful  whlaper 
went  round  the  field,  each  man  wlthcMit 
a  word  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
home,  sick  at  heart  It  was  the  Mastm 
himself  who  flogged  the  hounds  from 
their  ghastly  feast,  and  led  them  back 
in  silence  to  the  kennels.  That  night 
he  shot  with  his  own  hand  every  hound 
who  had  been  Inside  the  covert  It  w&s 
many  a  long  day  before  the  Blazers 
went  out  again. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Mistress  Meg  came  back  to  the 
castle  after  her  morning  adventure, 
she  was  not  over  sorry  to  flnd  that  her 
grandfather  had  gone  to  bed,  objurgat- 
ing Sir  Thomatt  for  the  length  of  his 
mass,  and  too  weary  to  wait  for  her 
greetings. 

Meg  lay  for  a  few  sleepless  hours, 
then  rose  and  attended  the  Christmas 
service  in  the  castle  chapel,  wondering 
a  little  that  she  saw  and  heard  nothing 


of  Lord  Marlowe.  She  would  not  speak 
of  him  to  Dame  Kate,  still  less  to  Alice 
Tilney,  and  it  was  in  silence  and  with 
long  faces  that  they  both  waited  upon 
her.  If  the  truth  were  told,  while  the 
old  woman  was  angry  and  anxious, 
Alice  was  afraid. 

When  at  last  Margaret  was  called  to 
her  grandfather,  she  told  them  both  to 
stay  behind,  and  went  into  his  room 
alone.  Now  the  cold  white  light  of  tlie 
snow  was  streaming  in,  but  the  glory 
of  the  evening  before  was  all  gone;  a 
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freeh  fall  had  covered  streets  and  fields 
inches  thick.  Sir  William  stared  gloom- 
ily at  the  crackling  fire,  and  his  CSirist- 
mas  welcome  to  the  child  of  his  heart 
seemed  weighted  with  the  heayy  chill 
of  the  day. 

She  knelt  and  asked  for  his  blessing: 
he  gave  it  absently,  lifelessly;  and  then 
she  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  feet  and  looked 
up  into  the  kind  old  eyes  that  gased 
strangely  upon  her.  "Does  he  know?" 
the  girl  said  to  herself.  "Have  the  mis- 
ehievons  wretches  told  him?  Ck>ald 
they  not  leave  it  to  me?  Have  I  ever 
deceived  him,  and  will  Harry  make 
me  begin  now?" 

But  one  might  very  courageously  ask 
one's  self  these  questions,  and  yet  find 
it  difilcuit  to  brave  Sir  William's  fierce 
anger,  if  he  had  resolved  to  send  Lord 
Harlowe  away  rejected.  Meg  waited 
for  what  ber  grandfather  might  say. 
The  old  f^ice  softened  as  it  bent  to- 
wards her*  though  a  certain  sadness 
and  bewilderment  remained. 

"Ay,  to  be  sure!  My  pretty  Meg  has 
come  for  her  Christmas-box,"  Sir  Wil- 
liam muttered;  and  the  girl  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  touch  of  dismay  in  spite  of 
all,  "No,  they  have  not  told  him,— and 
I  must" 

**There  is  only  one  Christmas-box  I 
want.  Grandfather,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
as  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  tiiin 
hand,  on  which  the  veins  stood  out 
like  cords,  to  take  a  box  of  Bastem 
wood  from  the  table  near  him.  "Qive 
me  nothing  else,  pray,—"  for  he  hesi- 
tated, looking  at  her,  but  with  no  sign 
of  anger,  so  that  she  went  on  boldly, 
though  her  beating  heart  sent  the  red 
bk)od  flying  into  her  face.  "I  mean, 
if  you  will  not  give  me  that,— that  which 
I  want— all  other  gifts  are  nothing,  for 
the  convent  will  be  the  one  home  for 
me.  Grandfather,  listen,  wait  and 
listen;  may  I  choose  my  husband?" 

Sir  William  did  not  answer  instantly, 
but  his  look  became  heavier  under 
Meg's  imploring  gase.    Without  a  word 


he  took  the  box,  opened  it,  and  lifted 
out  of  their  velvet  nest  several  strings 
of  large  and  most  beautiful  pearls. 
With  their  rich  creamy  lustre,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  a  world  of  color 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  rubies  and 
emeralds,  they  glowed  in  the  gray  and 
chilly  room.  Sir  William  flung  them 
round  Margaret's  neck,  tenderly  touch- 
ing her  brown  hair. 

'These  are  yours,  pearl  of  pearls," 
he  said.  "They  were  your  mother's 
before  you.  As  to  husbands,  what  do 
you  know  of  them?  Leave  such  choice 
to  your  elders,  pretty  one." 

Meg  took  the  old  hand  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  it,  while  she  caressed  the 
Jewels  that  so  well  became  her  white 
neck.  "If  your  choice  agrees  with 
mine.  Grandfather."  she  said.  "Tell 
me,  of  your  goodness,  what  will  you 
say  to  him?" 

"What?    To  Harry  Marlowe?' 

There  was  a  touch  of  threatening, 
almost  a  growl,  in  the  old  man's  voice. 
Meg  only  answered  by  slightly  turning 
her  soft  cheek  and  touching  his  hand 
with  her  lips. 

"'Tls  this  Marlowe  you  want  for 
a  husl>and?" 

The  reply  was  the  same. 

"Now  may  Our  Lady  and  all  the 
Saints  teach  me  what  I  ought  to  do, 
for  I  shall  soon  be  as  mad  as  Harry 
himself,"  said  Sir  William,  and  he 
trembled  as  he  spoke.  ">Meg,  my  lass, 
I  was  warned  weeks  ago  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  man.  I  would  not 
believe  Sir  Thomas,  when  he  told  me 
'twas  common  knowledge  he  was 
crazy.  I  left  his  name  in  my  will  as 
executor,— right  or  wrong,  the  Lord 
knows;  but  when  I  wrote  on  your  af- 
fairs to  my  Lady  his  step-mother  how 
should  I  know  she  would  send  him,  as 
he  says  she  did,  to  ask  you  in  mar- 
riage?" 

"What  could  she  do  better?"  said 
Margaret  "What  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  him.  Grandfather?" 
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*Pault!  What  fault?  Why,  that  he 
is  crazy!  Is  the  lass  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that?  Cupid  has  bandaged  your 
pretty  eyes,  truly.  A  handsome  man, 
I  grant,  but  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  with  the  queerest  fashions 
of  his  own.  To  see  him  bum  those 
letters,— now  whj,  I  ask  you,  should 
he  bum  them  at  all?  It  was  a  mighty 
strange  thing  to  do.  'Fore  Ood,  I  neyer 
saw  a  crazier  thing.  Tony  finds  a  way 
to  explain  that,  but  I  don't  like  it  any 
better.  'Tis  a  choice  between  craft 
and  craziness.  it  seems  to  me;  and  I 
shall  not  give  my  Meg  to  a  crafty  man 
or  to  a  crazy  one." 

"But  you  will  give  her  to  Harry 
Marlowe,"  said  Meg,  very  low.  "You 
will  give  her  to  him  as  he  asks  you, 
this  very  day;  and  she  will  ride  north 
with  him  to  serve  the  Queen,  her  god- 
mother." 

*'Why,  on  my  faith,  madness  is  catch- 
ing, it  seems  r*  the  old  man  said,  and 
fairly  laughed.  He  put  his  fingers 
under  her  chin,  and  turned  up  her  face 
to  his.  It  was  blushing  and  proud,  the 
white  teeth  Just  showing  in  a  defiant 
smile,  the  lovely  brown  eyes  full  of  fire. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  desperately 
in  love,  who  meant  to  have  her  own 
way.  To  such  a  face,  the  will  of  an 
old  grandfather  was  likely  to  signify 
little.  "You  have  set  your  fancy  on 
this  man?"  Sir  William  said,  growing 
grave  again  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"My  fancy?— nay,  my  heart  and 
soul!"  she  answered  him.  Then  she 
added,  "It  is  because  they  cannot 
understand  him  that  they  call  him 
crazy." 

'*Tony  finds  him  not  so  hard  to  under- 
stand, yet  he  makes  me  like  him  none 
the  better." 

"Tony!  What  has  Tony  to  do  with 
him?"  the  girl  said  scornfully.  "Can- 
not you  then  believe  me,  the  only  one 
who  truly  knows  him?" 

"And  how,  my  fair  mistress,  do  you 
know  him  better  than  your  elders  do?" 


"Because  I  talked  with  him  in  tiie 
street  as  we  came  back  from  midnight 
mass.  Grandfather." 

"You  talked  with  him  in  tiie  streetr 
A  cloud  of  anger  was  gathering  <a  the 
old  man's  brow,  his  eyes  were  darken- 
ing before  the  storm.  "Where  was 
your  nurse,— Alice  Tllney,— the  men 
who  attended  you?" 

"I  left  them.  I  went  with  Harry 
aside  into  Ditch  Lane,  and  we,— we 
talked  with  each  other." 

Sir  William  swore  an  oath  which 
half  choked  him,  and  tried  to  rise,  push- 
ing the  girl  from  him,  but  she  dung 
to  his  knees.  He  wrenched  himaelf 
away  from  her,  made  a  few  faltering 
steps  and  leaned  upon  the  table. 
"Where  are  they  alir'  he  cried.  ••They 
shall  be  put  in  the  dungeon,  every  one 
of  them!  Giles  and  John  deserve 
hanging!  I'll  send  home  Mistress  Alice 
to  King's  Hall,— I  should  have  done  it 
long  ago.  As  to  old  Kate,  she  may 
beg  her  bread  (m  the  roads,  for  I  will 
have  her  here  no  longer.  What;  can- 
not my  grandchild  walk  safely  through 
my  own  streets?  'Pore  God,  'tis  time 
I  was  dead!  but'  how  will  things  be 
bettered  then?  Alas,  my  sons  dead 
before  me,  how  can  the  house  fail  to 
fall  into  ruin?  Where  is  Marlowe,— vil- 
lain more  than  madman— tiiou  hadst  It 
Tony!  Ditch  Lane  at  night!  fine  do- 
ings for  a  gentlewoman!  By  heaven, 
were  it  for  her  misery,  as  it  will  be, 
he  shall  marry  her  now,— and  wititi  my 
curse!    Nay,  old  fool,  no  such  haste—" 

His  wandering  eyes  fell  on  Meg,  still 
kneeling  by  his  chair,  and  in  that  noble 
young  face  he  saw  no  shame  or  trag- 
edy, but  only  distress  at  his  anger,  ■ 
unmixed  with  fear.  The  girl's  look 
was  so  high,  so  innocent,  that  a  sudden 
change  came  over  his  erratic  spirit. 
From  almost  weeping  with  rage,  he 
broke  into  a  nervous  laugh,  and  cried 
out:  "Thou  naughty  lass,  why  frighten 
the  old  grandfather  so?  But  mark  my 
words,  no  more  walking  in  dark  lanes 
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with  my  Lord  Marlowe  or  any  other 
lord,— and  those  who  were  with  you 
shall  have  a  trouncing.  He  talked  with 
you,— what  did  he  say  to  you?  Some 
of  it  I  can  guess,  more's  the  pity." 

Meg  did  not  answer 'at  once.  She  rose 
to  her  feet,  came  to  her  grandfather 
and  linked  her  arm  in  his.  Leaning 
heavily  on  her,  he  hobbled  back  and 
sank  into  his  chair  once  more,  ^e 
stood  near  him,  tall  and  wonderfully 
beautiful,  the  Venetian  pearls  gleaming 
on  her  neck:  she  might  have  stepi>ed 
straif^t,  in  her  young  majesty,  out 
from  some  ancestral  palace  that  mir- 
rored itself  in  the  great  canal. 

"What  did  he  say?''  the  old  man 
repeated.  '*That  my  lass  was  fit  to 
be  a  queen?  Ay,  we  know  that.  But 
in  his  own  doings  there  seems  some 
mystery.  Is  my  Lady  of  one  mind  with 
him,  or  is  this  a  mad  fancy  of  the 
moment,  as  Tony  thinks?  He  talks  of 
hesitations,  of  whispers,— I  know  not 
what;  he  asks,  why  bum  the  letters,  if 
they  were  the  authority  for  his  suit? 
He  talks—" 

"Oh,  what  is  Tony  to  him  or  to  me!" 
Margaret  said  impatiently,  his  own 
quick  spirit  mounting  in  her  face. 
""Send  for  him,— speak  to  him  face  to 
face." 

"Faith,  and  so  I  will,"  Sir  William 
cried.    "Tony,  art  there,  lad?" 

Margaret  started  slightly  and  looked 
round.  The  Italian  glided  out  from  a 
shadow  behind  the  window,  where  the 
heavy  curtains  made  an  even  deeper 
gloom.  He  had  been  sitting  at  a  table, 
with  a  parchment  before  him,  bending 
over  it,  so  apparently  absorbed,  so 
utterly  still,  that  no  one  would  have 
guessed  his  presence  there.  He  came 
with  a  laugh  on  his  lips,  which  died 
away  as  he  was  touched  with  the 
haughty  anger  of  Margaret's  eyes.  So 
he  had  been  there,  eaves-dropping! .  he 
had  heard  all  she  said  to  her  grand- 
father, and  the  thoughtless  old  man 
bad  not  cared  enough  for  her  dignity 


to  warn  her.  Yet  it  did  not  much  mat- 
ter; she  was  ashamed  of  nothing  she 
had  said. 

Antonio's  face  changed  as  their  eyes 
met;  he  turned  a  little  pale,  with  an 
imploring  look,  as  he  passed  her  to 
stand  before  Sh:  William. 

"Why  did  not  you  speak?"  she  said 
sharply,  but  very  low. 

"Was  my  speech  needed?"  he  mur- 
mured in  answer. 

"Yes,  to  explain  your  odious 
thoughts,"  said  Meg,  and  she  stamped 
her  foot  on  the  floor. 

Antonio  came  a  step  nearer,  bent  on 
one  knee,  took  the  hem  of  her  gown 
and  put  his  lips  to  it;  then  he  looked 
up  straight  into  her  eyes.  "You  blame 
your  old  playfellow!"  he  said.  "And 
if  I  am  right,  fahr  lady,  what  am  I 
doing?  Only  paying  tribute  to  a  charm 
that  drives  men  to  strange  expedients; 
at  least,  so  is  my  fancy." 

"Come,  Tony,"  cried  Sir  William, 
"make  your  peace  another  day.  Go  now 
to  my  Lord  Marlowe  and  ask  his  pres- 
ence here." 

The  Italian  sprang  up  and  left  the 
room  without  another  word. 

Meg  looked  uneasily  at  her  grand- 
father; it  was  on  her  lips  to  complain 
of  this  betrayal,  to  ask  why  he  liad 
allowed  her  to  suppose  them  alone,  to 
pour  out  her  heart  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Antonio.  But  the  weak  flush 
on  the  old,  agitated  face  seemed  to  si- 
lence her.  It  was  only  Antonio,  after 
all,  once  the  kind,  clever  playfellow, 
with  whose  Southern  nature,  low-bom 
as  he  was,  she  felt  a  sort  of  kinship 
in  this  cold  England,  her  father's  coun- 
try. There  had  been  a  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when,  as  growing  boy  and 
little  girl,  the  two  had  been  inseparable. 
Now,  since  Alice  Tilney  had  come,  it 
was  different  Antonio,  her  grand- 
father's servant  and  secretary,  was  no 
longer  her  brother  and  companion.  He 
often  made  her  angry  now,  and  she 
despised  him  for  certain  of  his  ways; 
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neither  did  she  quite  trust  him.  The 
somewhat  fawning  manners  of  the 
man,  his  watchful  eyes,  his  curious 
smile,— all  this  was  an  unpleasant 
change  from  the  devoted,  sweet-tem- 
pered boy  of  former  years.  His  very 
beauty,  when  she  looked  at  him  now, 
was  disturbing,  repulsive.  But  these 
feelings  had  been  of  the  vaguest,  devel- 
oping without  her  knowledge  as  time 
went  on,  devoid  of  any  consequence,— 
for  what  was  he  to  her?— till  this 
Christmas  Day  woke  them  to  activity. 
How  dared  this  Tonio  interpose  his 
slim  presence,  his  cunning  explana- 
tions, between  herself  and  Harry  and 
her  grandfather! 

As  she  moved  away  to  the  window 
and  stood  there,  looking  down  on  the 
white  deserted  bridge,  where  fresh 
snow  had  covered  up  the  footprints  of 
the  night  and  early  morning,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  great  anger  against  An- 
tonio, and  it  poisoned  even  the  Joyful 
memory  of  the  evening  before,— the 
golden  world,  and  Harry  Marlowe  rid- 
ing in,  weary  till  he  reposed  in  the  wel- 
come of  her  eyes.  Then  she  said  to 
herself:  "Why  am  I  uneasy?  The 
wretdi  Tonio  has  guessed  something 
of  the  truth,  but  what  signifies  that? 
Harry,  if  he  will,  can  tell  my  grand- 
father all  he  has  told  me,  and  we  three 
can  settle  the  matter  without  inter- 
lopers. If  I  have  to  drive  him  out  my- 
self, Tonio  shall  not  be  here.  Strange, 
that  Harry  does  not  come!  How  long, 
how  long,  my  lord,  my  love!  where  are 
your* 

It  seemed  as  if  an  hour  might  have 
gone  by.  Sir  William  closed  his  eyes, 
half  dozing  in  his  chair.  The  fire 
blazed  up  and  lit  the  shadowy  comers 
of  the  room.  From  the  snowy  fields 
beyond  the  river  any  one  looking  up 
would  have  seen  Margaret's  figure 
standing  in  the  window,  dark  against 
the  cheerful  glow.  At  last  in  her  im- 
patience she  turned,  stepped  down  upon 
the  floor,  and  paced  up  and  down  with 


her  eyes  upon  the  door,  the  pearls 
shining  softly  as  she  moved.  Once  or 
twice  she  stopped  and  said,— '*But 
where  is  he?  Why  does  he  not  comer' 
and  then  she  walked  up  to  the  door 
as  if  to  open  it,  hesitated,  turned  back 
and  looked  at  her  grandfather.  '*I  will 
not  anger  him  again,  he  is  too  weak," 
she  said.  '*But  oh.  how  can  I  wait 
longer!" 

At  last  a  quick  step  sprang  up  the 
stairs,  a  hand  was  on  the  door.  Mar- 
garet paused  in  her  walk,  pressed  her 
fingers  to  her  heart  for  a  moment, 
and  stood  quite  still  near  her  grand- 
father. She  knew  it  was  not  Harry 
Marlowe. 

Antonio  opened  the  door  without 
noise,  and  glided  into  the  room.  He 
gave  her  one  glance,  a  very  strange 
one;  she  thought  afterwards  that  it 
spoke  of  both  terror  and  triumph.  Then 
he  went  up  to  Sir  William  and  knelt 
down  beside  him,  so  that  their  faces 
were  on  a  leveL  Margaret  looked 
from  one  to  the  other. 

''I  have  unexpected  news,'*  he  said; 
**'tis  a  mystery  that  no  one  can  ex- 
plahi.  Lord  Marlowe  is  gone.  It 
seems  that  he  went  north  on  foot  y«y 
early  this  morning,  when  most  of  us 
were  sleeping  after  the  midnight  mass. 
No  one  even  saw  him  leave  the  cmstle, 
and  he  must  have  gone  with  some 
country  people  through  the  town  gate. 
His  men  followed  him  two  hours  later. 
A  gentleman  came  to  Ralph  the  guard, 
who  had  charge  of  the  west  buildings 
where  they  slept,  and  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  my  Lord  that  they  were  to 
break  their  fast  quickly  and  follow 
him  on  the  north  road  bringing  his 
horse  with  them.  They  went  while  the 
town  was  still  asleep;  only  a  few  saw 
them  go." 

Sir  William  stared  wildly,  stiU  bat 
half  awake.  Margaret  stood  like  a 
stone,  till  she  met  the  upward  glance 
of  Antonio's  eyes.  Her  whole  nature 
rose   against   that   look   of   his.     She 
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threw  out  both  hands,  crying  suddenly, 
''It  is  fftlsel    He  is  not  gone!" 

Antonio  looked  down,  his  beautiful 
mouth  curring  softly  into  a  smile.  "I 
am  a  miserable  man,  to  bring  you  such 
tidings,"  he  said;  "but  it  is  truth,  dear 
mistress!" 

"I  do  not  believe  It,"  Meg  repeated. 
"His  men  gone,  you  say?  A  gentle- 
man with  a  message?  What  gentle- 
man? Who  brought  them  the  mes- 
sage?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Tony,  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage?" Sir  William  asked  fiercely. 

He  had  suddenly  awoke  to  his  full 
senses.  With  a  hasty  movement  he 
seemed  to  spurn  the  young  man  from 
him,  so  tliat  Antonio,  springing  to  his 
feet  with  an  angry  fiush,  stood  back 
a  pace  or  two.  Sir  William  put  out 
his  right  hand  and  caught  Margaret's 
left  as  she  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

"I  cannot  tell.  Sir.  Ralph  did  not 
know  him,"  Antonio  answered. 

"Go,  fetch  Ralph,  and  come  back 
here.** 

"What  has  happened,  Qrandfather? 
What  will  you  do?"  Margaret  said 
trembling.  "Oh,  there  is  some  villainy 
abroad.    I  fear,— I  fea]>— " 

'*My  poor  Meg,  I  fear  you  must  be 
convinced  against  your  will,"  the  old 
man  said  tenderly,  caressing  the  hand 
he  held.  "Are  not  these  the  doings  of 
a  madman?  One  day  he  arrives,  he 
asks  for  your  hand,  in  so  strange  a 
fashion  that  those  who  love  you  are 
driven  to  believe  that  there  is  truth 
in  the  stories  they  hear  of  him.  Then, 
— ^what  man  in  his  senses,  if  he  de- 
sired,—most  unreasonably— to  speak 
with  you  alone,  would  not  have  found 
a  better  place  than  Ditch  Lane,  a  more 
seemly  hour  than  one  of  the  morning? 
And  now,— to  leave  the  town  on  foot, 
alone,  over  the  moorland  in  the  snow, 
without  farewell  to  you  or  me,  without 
my  answer  to  his  suit,— a  message  to 
bis  men  to  follow  him  northwards!  If 
the   man   be   not  crazy,   what   is  he, 


Meg?"  The  girl  stood  silent  After  a 
moment  Sir  William  went  on:  "I  see 
it  all,  Meg.  He  is  either  craxy  or 
wicked.  Hark  to  what  Tony  thinks, 
what  he  warned  me  of  last  night. 
Nay,  start  not  away  so;  Tony  has  a 
quick  brain,  and  loves  thee  and  me. 
Wblen  my  Lord  came  into  this  room 
and  set  his  eyes  on  you,  Tony  heard 
him  say,— to  himself,  as  it  were— *Too 
good  for  the  Popinjay!*  Ah,  but  hark 
a  moment  longer.  When  he  began  to 
ask  for  you  in  marriage,  in  his  strange 
sudden  way,  Tony  is  sure  that  it  was 
for  his  brother,  not  himself,  he  was 
speaking.  But  'twas  Tony  who  put  his 
real  thought  into  a  word  for  him. 
'Yourself,  my  Lord!'  quoth  Tony  in  a 
whisper,— did  you  hear  him?  Mar- 
lowe did,  and  took  it  up  like  a  parrot 
or  a  popinjay.  'Myself!'  says  he.  Talk 
of  popinjays!  'tis  the  nickname  they 
give  Dick  his  brother,  my  Lady's  son. 
Poor  woman,  if  she  charged  Harry  to 
plead  his  cause,  as  Tony  thinks,  she 
was  ill-guided  enough.  And  'twas  a 
bold  and  a  necessary  thing  for  him  to 
bum  her  letters.  But  the  man's  a 
knave,  if  all  this  be  true,  and  I  suppose 
this  morning  he  has  repented  of  his 
knavery,  and  so  gone  on  his  way.^ 

"Ah,"  Meg  said  quietly,  "it  was  Tony 
who  whispered?  My  Lord  thought  it 
was  I." 

"What?"  gasped  Sir  William. 

But  the  girl  quickly  checked  herself. 
If  her  grandfather  was  ready  to  blame 
Harry  Marlowe  for  what  Antonio,  with 
more  than  good  reason,  guessed  him  to 
have  done,  it  was  not  she  who  would 
prove  it  against  him.  Not  a  word  of  his 
passionate  confession  should  pass  her 
lips. 

"All  I  can  tell."  she  said,  low  but 
very  positively,  "is  that  Lord  Marlowe 
has  sworn  I  shall  be  his.  And  I  am 
his  for  evermore.  He  has  done  us  high 
honor,  you  and  me.  He  is  neither 
wicked  nor  crasy.  If  he  be  gone,— he 
is  the  Queen's  man,   and  some  mes- 
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senger    from    the    Queen    must    have     old  Kate,  and  stony  terror  on  the  fice 
called  him  secretly.  He  will  come  back,     of  Alice  Tilney,  she  had  been  carried 


and  I  will  wait  for  him  upon  my  knees. 
But  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  he  is  not 
gone;  I  think  some  evil—" 

The  door  opened  and  Antonio  came 
in,  followed  by  a  man-at-arms,  whose 
stupid  face  was  flushed  with  Christmas 
cheer.  Margaret  looked  hard  into  the 
velvet  shadow  of  Antonio*s  eyes— was 
he  false  or  true?— and  suddenly  she 
saw  her  lover's  fate  there.  She  made 
a  step  with  hands  outspread,  faltered 
and  dropped  upon  the  floor,  falling  her 
length,  with  all  her  brown  hair  loose 
and  long,  at  the  feet  of  these  men  en- 
tering. 

Later,  when  with  tears  and  sobs  from 


away,  still  as  if  dead,  to  her  own 
room.  Sir  William,  his  voice  and  hit 
whole  frame  shaking,  called  Antonio  to 
his  side. 

"Your  pen,  Tony!"  he  said.  "Sit  you 
down  and  write  a  letter  to  my  Lady 
Marlowe.  Ask  the  meaning  of  these 
things,— tell  all  that  has  come  to  pass, 
and  how  her  mad  stepson's  doings  have 
well-nigh  killed  my  Margaret** 

"Ah,  dear  Sir,  'tis  the  shock,  she  will 
recover,"  Antonio  said  in  his  softest 
voice,  and  smiled  with  an  exquisite 
tenderness.  "Let  us  wish  Queen  Mar- 
garet Joy  of  her  knight,— on  his  way 
to  her!"  he  added  Inaudibly. 
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This  little,  unpretending  volume  has 
yet  something  about  it  of  greatness. 
It  is  a  sincere  and  simple  record  of  a 
great  occasion,  honestly,  faithfully,  and 
diligently  turned  to  advantage.  The 
first  visit  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  the  English-speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  New  World  must  always  in 
a  sense  have  been  an  event,— a  memora- 
ble moment,  at  any  rate,  in  the  chroni- 
cle of  ecclesiastical  history.  But  it 
might  have  been  no  more.  It  was  a 
"Christian  opportunity,"  to  use  the 
phrase  which  the  Archbishop  happily 
seizes  on  to  describe  it.  But  it  might 
have  been  only  au  opportunity  lost. 
Archbishop  Davidson  did  not  lose  it. 
By  God's  grace  he  was  enabled  to  make 
much,  very  much,  of  it,— much  that  ap- 
pears already,  much  more  that  will 
have  its  quiet  Influence  for  the  future. 
The  striking  success  of  the  visit  came 


as  a  surprise  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  world  in  general.  That  it  should 
have  surprised  himself  may  be  set 
down  to  his  modesty.  The  world  was 
surprised  because  it  has  hardly  quite 
realized  the  Archbishop  for  what  be  is. 
He  is,  in  truth,  a  very  remarkable  man. 
With  no  particular  advantages,  he  has 
risen  to  the  first  ecclesiastical  position 
in  the  English-speaking  communities, 
and  he  has  done  so  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  his  recent  predecessors.  He  is 
not  a  great  orator,  or  a  great  divine, 
or  a  great  scholar;  he  is  not  at  first 
sight  gifted  with  the  genius  for  sym- 
pathy or  the  personal  fascination  which 
have  often  aided  and  sometimes  be- 
trayed, great  and  successful  prelates 
and  pastors.  He  is,  indeed,  far  more 
of  each  and  all  of  these  than  is  often 
understood.  He  is  an  excellent 
speaker,   a   sound   and    welMnformed 
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theologian;  his  Life  of  his  father-in-law 
is  written  with  a  skill  and  propriety 
and  charm  which  many  scholars  and 
men  of  letters  miss;  and,  as  all  admit, 
he  has  the  temper  and  sagacity  of  a 
statesman.  But  in  this  visit,  and  in 
these  addresses  and  sermons,  he  showed 
these  qualities  raised  to  a  higher  power. 
They  have  an  eloquence,  a  vividness, 
and  an  interest  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel.  If,  as  Disraeli  said,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
genius  is  rising  to  the  occasion,  the 
Archbishop  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
here  Just  that  with  which  he  had  not 
hitherto  been  credited,  genius.  What 
was  the  cause?  Something,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  the  occasion  itself;  but 
more  was  due  to  a  cause  far  deeper 
and  higher,— the  spirit  and  the  aim  with 
which  he  went.  There  is  a  shock  and 
a  stimulus  in  the  New  World,  espe- 
cially to  one  who  belongs  to,  and  repre- 
sents much  that  is  oldest  in,  the  Old. 
To  step  from  Lambeth  on  Thames-side 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  with  Quebec  and 
Montreal  Is  to  experience  a  startling 
contrast  But  this  is  in  reality  a  very 
small  part  of  the  matter.  Far  more 
important  is  it  that  the  Archbishop 
went  as  an  apostle  and  in  the  truly 
apostolic  spirit,  an  apostle  of  that  sim- 
ple Gospel  which  is  new  among  the  old, 
and  old  among  the  new,  which  over- 
leaps both  space  and  time. 

This  it  was  that  gave  him  a  sim- 
plicity, a  forgetf ulness  of  self,  which  is 
the  greatest  secret  of  the  potency  of 
these  addresses  and  sermons.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  old  apostolic 
methods  and  apostolic  phrases  seem 
to  suit  the  situation.  It  has  been  said 
that  nothing  could  be  less  like  St  Paul 
than  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Yet 
Archbishop  Davidson  is  best  described 
hi  terms  of  the  methods  and  the  lan- 
guage of  St  Paul.  We  see  him  here 
becoming  in  the  best  sense  "all  things 
to  all  men,**— to  the  Americans  an 
American;  to  the  Canadians  a  Cana- 


dian. What  could  be  more  happy  than 
his  generous  tribute  (*'as  one  of  your 
own  historians  has  said**)  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  early  Canadian  days, 
spoken  in  that  historic  city  the  most 
conspicuous  object  of  which  is  the 
glittering  roof  of  the  Laval  College;  or, 
again,  than  the  allusions  in  the  same 
address  to  "the  open  Bible  in  the 
E2nglish  tongue,*'  to  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  and  the  great  New  England  poet 
The  Archbishop  has  not  been  thought 
of  as  a  great  man.  He  nowhere  claims 
that  title;  indeed,  he  disclaims  it  He 
is  there  to  fulfil  his  duty  and  his  mis- 
sion, "only  caring  to  be  great  but  as  he 
saves  or  serves"  the  Church  and  the 
cause  whose  minister  and  missionary 
he  is.  But  he  does  not  disclaim  or  dis- 
parage his  position.  He  '^magnifies  his 
office,"  or,  as  the  Revised  Version  more 
faithfully  renders  it  he  "glorifies  his 
ministry."  He  holds  it  no  little  thing 
that  at  last  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it 
should  be  given  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  speak  to  the  New  World. 
"Popes  of  a  new  world,**  Papat  alterius 
orhis,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were,  indeed,  called  long  ago  in  a  fa- 
mous phrase.  That  title  he  does  not 
covet  "Not  a  pope  but  a  pivot"  is  his 
own  description  of  himself,  "a  human 
centre,  round  whom  the  work  of  the 
English  Church  and  the  ESnglish-speak- 
ing  Churches  may  revolve,'*  and  who 
thus  by  giving  them  a  common  centre 
may  help  toward  their  essential  unity 
and  co-operation.  For  this  was  the 
real  text  of  the  Archbishop*s  sermons, 
that  the  English  race  are  brethren,  and 
that  that  large  brotherhood  may  lead 
up  to  the  still  larger  unity  and  brother- 
hood of  Christianity.  Much,  he  feels, 
under  God*s  providence,  Christianity 
owed  to  the  Graeco-Roman  system, 
with  all  its  faults;  to  that  pagan  Em- 
pire, combining  the  work  of  Alexander 
and  of  Caesar,  under  which  St  Paul 
was  born  and  educated  and  worked. 
Much  it  might  still  owe  to  the  British 
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Empire;  still  more  to  the  English- 
speaking  race.  It  was  his  large  and 
liberal  grasp  of  this  idea  that  made  the 
Archbishop  so  fully  at  home  in  the  New 
World.  He  is  filled  with  hope.  He 
feels  the  sense  not  only  of  a  new  world 
but  of  a  new  era.  "No  other  period  of 
Christendom/'  he  said  in  the  memora- 
ble and  typical  "Salutation"  at  Wash- 
ington, the  central  point  of  a  great  ser- 
vice on  behalf  of  Christian  unity  at 
which,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  persons  were  present— 
''no  other  period  of  Christendom  can 
compare  with  ours  in  the  possibilities 
which  are  set  within  our  reach.  No 
other  part  of  Christendom,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  can  do  for  the  world  what  we 
on  either  side  of  the  sea  can  do  for  it, 
if  we  only  will.  God  give  us  grace  to 
answer  to  that  inspiring  calir* 

The  moments  in  tills  opportunity 
were  many.  We  follow  the  Arch- 
bishop as  he  lands  in  "fair  and  famous 
Quebec,"  then  up  the  wide-flowing  St 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  on  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Toronto;  then  to  the  quiet 
country  church  in  North-Bast  Harbor 
where  he  preached  his  first  sermon  <m 
tiie  soil  of  tiie  United  States;  next  to 
sunny  Washington,  and  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  its  very  name  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love;  then  to  busy  New 
York,  and  last  to  Boston  and  the  many- 
memoried  Faneuil  Hall.  Everywhere 
the  same  dominating  note  resounds 
through  different  harmonies.  *'I  am 
conscious,"  he  said  at  Philadelphia,  In 
language  which  was  received,  we  read, 
with  great  and  continued  applause, 
"tliat  the  words  that  have  been  spoken 
to-day,  and  the  reception  given  them, 
are  meant  to  express  what  you  feel 
about  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members,  the  absolute  oneness  of  our 
Church,  the  almost  oneness  of  our  na- 
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tions."  "We  are  one,"  he  went  on, 
"in  heart  and  soul  and  resolve,  whetber 
as  citizens  or  Churchmen."  '^Tbe 
courtesy  of  your  act  to-day,"  he  said  iQ 
Faneuil  Hall,  "is  another  instance  of 
the  strong^  of  those  links  which 
bind  our  peoples,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
absolutely,  indissolubly,  together  .  . . 
links  which  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  can  in  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  come  about,  is  likely  to 
sever  or  impair."  "We  join  hands,** 
he  said  in  concluding  the  last  address 
contained  in  these  pages,  that  to  tlie 
Evangelical  ministers  and  Methodist 
students  at  Boston,— "we  Join  hands  in 
behalf  of  a  common  cause,  the  setting 
forward  of  our  Master's  kingdom,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  .  . . 
niat  our  gathering  may  with  God*s 
grace  cement  more  closely  what  is 
deepest  and  l>e8t  in  the  bonds  wliich 
unite  us  across  the  sea  in  matters 
national,  religious,  moral,  and  sodtl 
is  my  eager  wish  and  shall  be  my  con- 
tinuous and  anxious  prayer." 

Straight,  simple,  terse,  thare  is  some- 
thing soldierly,  something  that  reminds 
of  a  very  different  theme  and  volume- 
Caesar's  OofiNiMfitoHe^— in  these  brief 
utterances.  They  are  the  speedies  of  t 
practical,  sagacious,  shrewd  man, 
stirred  to  deep  emotion.  They  move 
and  touch  the  reader  because  the 
speaker  was  touched  and  moved  in  no 
common  way.  To  all  who  h<^>e  for  and 
long  to  help  our  age,  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian and  the  true  patriot  on  both  sides 
of  the  seas,  in  the  new  home  where  the 
speaker  spent  so  happy  and  fruitful  a 
sojourn,  in  the  old  to  which  he  has  re- 
turned, as  we  hope,  refreshed  and  en- 
couraged, we  commend  these  hopefoL 
prayerful,  suggestive  words  as  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  best  of  Christmas- 
tide  reading. 
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The  Incompetence  of  the  Czar  has 
been  displayed  on  a  larger  stage  than 
seemed  likely  to  be  open  to  It  till  this 
day  week.  No  single  circumstance  that 
can  make  his  weakness  more  visible 
has  been  wanting.  The  revolutionary 
movement  in  St  Petersburg— if  that 
can  be  called  revolutionary  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  only  a  strike  of 
workmen  against  conditions  of  labor 
which  they  regard  as  intolerably  hard 
—was  of  a  kind  which  it  rested  with 
him,  and  with  no  one  else,  to  control 
and  keep  harmless.  The  language  of 
the  petition  contains,  indeed,  much  that 
goes  beyond  the  ordinary  complaints 
of  workmen  against  their  employers. 
There  is  enough  of  political  unrest  in 
Russia— arising,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  want  of  any  regular  means  of 
making  political  wants  known— to  en- 
sure the  introduction  of  such  questions 
into  any  document  that  expresses  the 
feelings  of  a  large  number  of  men. 
But  any  one  who  reads  the  long  intro- 
duction which  ushers  in  the  specific 
remedies  demanded  will  see  that  the 
petition  Is  far  more  an  utterance  of  dis- 
content with  their  own  material  con- 
dition than  a  demand  for  Constitu- 
tional changes.  Some  of  the  common- 
places familiar  in  all  such  manifes- 
toes are  to  be  found  in  this  one,  but 
others  are  curiously  wanting.  Hie  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers,  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  a  progrressive  in- 
come-tax are  all  here;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  universal  suffrage,  of  vote 
by  ballot,  or  of  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Assembly.  The  gist  of  their 
complaint  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
workmen  by  capitalists  and  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  little  that  is 
known  of  Russia  supplies  no  assurance 
that  this  Is  not  a  well-founded  griev- 
ance.   But  whether  it  be  well  founded 


or  not,  it  did  not  lie  with  the  Czar  to 
refuse  to  take  account  of  it  Autoc- 
racy, like  every  other  form  of  govern- 
ment has  its  special  obligations. 
Under  all  other  forms  some  channel 
exists  in  which  those  who  think  them- 
selves oppressed  can  make  their  voice 
heard.  There  is  some  Chamber  in 
which  the  working  class  have  a  share 
of  representation,  however  small,  and 
can,  on  occasion,  make  that  share 
audible.  In  Russia  alone  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort;  in  Russia  alone  is  the 
Sovereign  the  sole  source,  whether  of 
Justice  or  of  mercy.  And,  therefore, 
in  Russia  alone  has  the  Sovereign  no 
right  to  refuse  to  consider  in  his  own 
person  the  prayers  of  his  subjects. 
The  Czar  cannot  pass  on  these  prayers 
to  a  Ministry  or  a  Parliament  Parlia- 
ment there  is  none,  and  the  Ministry  is 
only  a  term  of  courtesy  for  a  group  of 
clerks  who  have  neither  position  nor 
authority,  except  as  the  creatures  of 
the  Sovereign's  will.  Even  a  Czar  can- 
not have  things  both  ways.  If  he  is  an 
autocrat  he  must  behave  as  an  auto- 
crat or  have  his  incapacity  for  his 
place  and  function  demonstrated  to  the 
world. 

This  is  the  choice  which  Nicholas  II. 
has  this  week  had  to  make.  He  may, 
indeed,  have  persuaded  himself  that  be 
has  evaded  responsibility  by  running 
away,  and  that  a  Czar  whom  his  peo- 
ple do  not  know  where  to  find  is  a 
Czar  who  cannot  be  blamed  for  any- 
thing that  follows  upon  his  flight  He 
may  even  hope  that  the  massacre  of 
Sunday  will  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Grand  Dukes,  and  that  his  other  short- 
comings will  be  excused  on  the  score  of 
his  being  an  obedient  nephew.  Un- 
fortunately for  him  and  for  his  dy- 
nasty, these  flimsy  pleas  will  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  they  are  set  up,  and 
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the  blame  of  all  that  has  happened, 
and  of  all  that  may  still  happen,  will 
be  the  Czar's,  and  the  Czar's  only.    It 
will   be   so   all   the   more    because   it 
rested  with  him  to  make  last  Sunday 
pretty   much    what  he   chose.     There 
were  three  things  that  he  might  have 
done  any  one  of  which   would  have 
given  the  incidents  of  the  day  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  which  they 
actually  took.    His  best  course  would 
have  been  to  allow  the  workmen  to 
present  their  petition,  and  to  tell  them 
that  he  would  give  their  requests  his 
full  and  careful  consideration.    There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  had 
done  this  there  would  have  been  any 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the  crowd. 
What  they  asked  was  a  hearing,  an  op- 
portunity of  making  their  Sovereign^ 
the  only  authority  to  which,  under  an 
absolute  autocracy,  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  turn— -acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  grievances,  and  with  the 
means  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  those 
grievances    can    be    removed.      Their 
complaints   could  not  have  been  put 
right  in  a  moment,  but  the  assurance 
that  the  Czar  was  willing  to  learn  what 
they  were,  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  meet  them,  would  have  been 
enough  to  send  away  the  crowd  with  a 
new  sense  of  hope  and  gratitude.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  too  great  a 
demand  on  the  Czar's  courage.       To 
stand  before  a  vast  throng  of  people, 
with  every  eye  fixed  on  him  and  every 
ear  strained  to  catch  his  lightest  word, 
may  have  been  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure.   In  that  case  there  was  another 
possibility    open    to    him.      He    might 
have  announced  that  he  was  prepared 
to  receive  a  small  deputation  of  work- 
men,   and   to  discuss  with   them   the 
measures  described   in   their  petition. 
This  would  have  been  an  inferior,  be- 
cause a  far  less  imposing,  expedient 
than  confronting  the  crowd  in  person. 
It  would  have   appealed   less   to   the 
imagination,  and  have  made  less  im- 


pression upon  an  excitable  and,  in  its 
way,  romantic  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  had  some  advan- 
tages over  the  bolder  course.  It  would 
have  enabled  the  Czar  to  get  at  the 
real  meaning  of  the  workmen's  de- 
mands, and  to  have  pointed  out  why 
some  of  them  could  not  be  granted. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  crowd  had  been 
confronted  in  the  first  instance,  such 
an  interview  as  this  must  in  the  end 
have  taken  place;  and  if  it  had  been 
substituted  for  the  bolder  and  more 
imposing  act,  it  would  possibly  have 
been  almost  as  successful  Even  now 
the  list  of  possible  courses  is  not  ex- 
hausted. The  Czar  might  have  put 
forth  a  reasoned  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  see  the  petitioners 
or  their  representatives.  He  might 
have  dwelt  on  the  leng^  and  diificulty 
of  the  statement  submitted  to  him,  and 
have  asked  for  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider it  himself,  and  to  take  counsel 
with  his  advisers  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  returned  to  it.  This  would  have 
been  the  least  effective  course  of  the 
three,  because  it  would  have  been  the 
least  definite,  and  the  least  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  petitioners. 
But  even  this,  if  it  had  been  done  in 
good  faith,  would  probably  have 
averted  the  disasters  of  Sunday.  As 
we  know,  the  Czar,  either  of  his  own 
will  or  yielding  to  the  stronger  will  of 
his  uncles,  rejected  them  all,  and  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  people  of  his  capital 
in  ignorance  where  he  was  or  in  what 
light  he  regarded  their  action.  The 
only  information  he  vouchsafed  to 
them  on  this  last  point  was  such  as 
could  be  conveyed  by  the  bullets  of  his 
soldiers. 

What  is  there  now  left  for  the  Czar 
to  do?  He  has  made  up  his  mind, 
seemingly,  or  allowed  other  people  to 
make  it  up  for  him,  that  things  must 
go  on  as  they  have  begun.  The  end 
in  view  is  the  restraint  of  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  or  desire  on  the  part  of 
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his  people.  The  means  by  whicli  this 
end  is  to  be  reached  is  wholesale 
slani^ter,  as  often  as  a  crowd  large 
enouf^  to  be  slaughtered  can  be  fonnd 
gathered  together.  How  far  this  dis- 
cipline will  be  effective  it  is  too  soon 
to  say.  Probably  so  long  as  the  neces- 
sary orders  are  given,  and  the  troops 
obey  them,  it  will  succeed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. No  revolutionary  movement  can 
hope  to  stand  against  cavalry  and 
artillery,  if  they  are  used  with  suffi- 
cient decision.  But  St.  Petersburg  is 
not  Russia,  and  it  Is  possible  that  the 
spectacle  of  what  the  Csar*s  autocracy 
has  come  to  in  the  capital  may  seri- 
ously weaken  its  hold  on  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  The  Grand  Dukes  may 
for  the  moment  be  delighting  them- 
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selves  in  the  success  of  their  policy, 
but  what  is  possible  in  a  single  city 
may  not  be  possible  in  many  cities  at 
once;  and,  after  all,  the  real  population 
of  Russia  does  not  live  in  cities.  The 
grievances  of  the  peasants  may  not 
indeed  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
workmen,  but  they  have  points  of  re- 
semblance, and  tiie  rumors  of  what 
happened  last  Sunday  growing,  as  tiiey 
are  likely  to  do,  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mission, may  suggest  the  need  of  mak- 
ing common  efforts  for  a  common  end. 
Hie  present  policy  is  not  fitted  to  deal 
with  discontents  that  are  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  Gsar  may  yet  lead  to  conse- 
quences that  even  the  Grand  Dukes 
cannot  control. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  SITUATION. 


There  is  once  more  grrave  reason  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  In  Mace- 
donia with  anxious  attention,  and  to 
inquire  rather  searchingly  what  steps 
our  own  Government  is  taking  to  fore- 
stall the  dangers  which  seem  imminent 
and  to  fulfil  its  pledges.  The  Time% 
has  written  well  upon  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  and  if  public  opinion 
in  Prance  were  as  alert  and  as  well- 
informed  as  in  England  one  might  per- 
haps hope  for  some  further  diplomatic 
move.  The  Austro-Russlan  reforms 
have  failed,  as  all  good  judges  pre- 
dicted they  must,  and  their  failure  has 
been  almost  surprisingly  complete. 
The  two  Assessors  have  merely 
travelled  about,  written  reports,  and 
given  good  advice  to  Hilmi  Pasha,  as 
the  humblest  consuls  might  have  d^me. 
The  Turks  have  permitted  an  experi- 
ment in  a  few  selected  villages  to  see 
whether  It  Is  possible  to  collect  the 
taxes  directly  without  the  Intervention 
of  the   corrupt  and  violent  publicani. 


who  buy  the  tithes  of  a  village  at  auc- 
tion and  collect  as  much  more  as  seems 
good  to  them.  But  that  this  experi- 
ment will  be  generally  adopted  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe.  The  whole 
Turkish  system  of  ascendency,  by 
which  the  ruling  class  of  Mohamedan 
landlords  share  in  the  profits  of  con- 
quest, rests  upon  these  methods  of 
spoliation,  and  if  the  "garrison"  (to  use 
an  Irish  parallel)  were  deprived  of  its 
perquisites  its  loyalty  would  hardly' 
stand  the  strain.  Lastly,  the  gendar- 
merie scheme  has  broken  down  because 
the  European  officers  possess  no  execu- 
tive authority.  If  they  see  an  abuse 
they  must  report  to  headquarters. 
With  the  maintenance  of  order  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  In  fact,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  reforms  "have  failed  to  do  any 
good. 

But  apart  from  the  failure  of  the  re- 
forms, matters  seem  to  be  actually 
rather  worse  than  they  were  before  the 
late  Insurrection.    The  Turkish  admin- 
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istration  Is  more  hopelessly  centralised 
than  ever,  and  Hilml  Pasha,  a  clever 
but  somewhat  sinister  figure,  is  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  Palace.    He  appears  to 
be  doing  his  best,  as  he  did  In  the 
spring  of  1908,  to  drive  the  Bulgarians 
once  more  into  revolt    Troops  are  be- 
ing  quartered    once   more    upon   the 
villages— which  means  a  daily  round  of 
robbery    and   oppression.     A    curfew 
ordinance  has  been  re-enacted.     The 
whole  public  life  of  the  Bulgarian  com- 
munities stands  suspended  and  sup- 
pressed.   Their  teachers  are  nearly  all 
in  exile,  and  practically  all  their  schools 
are  closed  in  consequence.      A  large 
number  of  their  chnrcbea  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Greek  faction  by 
the  Turkish  authorities— and  that  even 
In  villages  where  the  peasants  of  the 
Greek  party  are  in  a  very  small  mi- 
nority.    Bconomically,    save    for   the 
help  that  was  rendered  once  this  au- 
tumn in  certain  districts  by  the  British 
Relief  Fund,  their  case  Is  still  exceed- 
ingly miserable.    The  Turks,  needless 
to  say,  have  not  made  good  their  prom- 
ise   to    rebuild    the    villages    (12,000 
houses  in  all)  which  were  burned  in 
1908.     In   the  Adrianople  region  the 
refugees  have  not  yet  been  suffered  to 
return,  and  tiieir  lands  are  still  occu- 
pied by  Turks.    Finally,  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  bands  which  are  making  war 
upon  the  Bulgarians  are  tolerated,  if 
not  encouraged,  by  the  Gtovemment, 
which  is  only  too  pleased  to  foster  any 
feud  among  its  Christian  subjects.  The 
general    insecurity   defies   description, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture is  still  blacker.    Witii  the  coming 
of  spring  all  the  lawless  bands  are 
preparing   to   extend   their    activities, 
while  the  rigor  of  the  authorities,  not 
against  the  agitators  but  against  the 
villagers,  grows  ever  more  stringent 
It  is  an  unbearable  position,  and  if 
there  comes  no  sign  of  a  fresh  Euro- 
pean intervention  before  next  spring 
an  Insurrection  seems  inevitable— and 


insurrection  spells  massacre,  outrage, 
and  devastation. 

It  is  quite  futile  to  look  for  help  to 
either  of  the  Interested  Powers  iqMm 
whom  Burope  in  a  moment  of  apattiy 
conferred  a  mandate  to  pacify  Mace- 
donia.   Russia  is  entirely  preoccupied 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    Austria  has 
no  policy  except  procrastination.    Ha 
Bmperor  is  an  intensely  conservative 
force.    Both  the  Germans  and  the  Mag- 
yars are  disposed  to  be  Turcophil  and 
to  dread  any  movement  of  sympathy 
which  might  make  them  responsible 
for  a  large  Slav  population.    And  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  in  the  throes 
of  Parliamentary  crises.    Of  the  other 
Powers,   Germany  ateada   aloof,   and 
doubtless  supports  the  Sultan  behtaid 
the  scenes.    France  is  tied  by  the  Rus- 
sian Alliance.    Italy  is  eager,  but  in- 
terested.   There  remains  only  Bngland, 
at  once  free,  disinterested,  and  sym- 
pathetic.    We  are  pledged  to  action. 
In  the  past  stands  our  overwhelming 
responsibility  for  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which    flung   Macedonia,    rescued   by 
Russian  intervention,   once  more  be- 
neath the  heel  of  the  Turk.    But  we 
have  also  obligations  of  recent  date. 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  explicitly  prom- 
ised that  if  the  Austro-Russian  reforms 
should  fail  he  will  propose  more  drastic 
measures  of  amelioration.    He  is  mncb 
too  well  informed,  thanks  to  our  excel- 
lent consular  staff  in  Macedonia,  to 
retain  any  illusions  about  the  success 
of  these  reforms.    That  he  has  not  for- 
gotten his  pledges  is  an  assumption 
which  his  keen  and  altogether  humane 
interest  in  this  question  warrants.  The 
problem  is  how  best  to  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  French  Government  and  to 
bring  It  into  line  with  Italy.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1908  Sir  Edward   Grey  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  If  even  one 
other  Power  would  support  us,  it  was 
clearly  our  duty  to  Intervene.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  could  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Italian  fleet  if  a 
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naval    demonstration    became    neces- 
sary. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  himself  in- 
dicated the  programme  which  any  seri- 
ous Power  must  follow  if  it  means  to 
intervene  with  effect  It  would  no 
doubt  be  worth  while  merely  to  confer 
executive  authority  upon  the  European 
gendarmerie  officers.  But  this  would 
lead  to  endless  conflicts  with  the  Turk- 
ish Prefects  and  Governors.  It  would 
be  useless  to  arrest  criminals  unless 
the  courts  were  reformed.  And  to  com- 
pel the  Turks  to  pay  the  gendarmerie 
without  reforming  their  whole  financial 
system  would  simply  mean  that  the 


officials  and  the  soldiers  would  receive 
less  pay  than  ever,  and  there  would 
be  no  money  to  repair  the  roads.  More- 
over, nothing  short  of  a  final  solution 
will  ever  induce  the  Bulgarian  or  Greek 
bands  to  disarm  or  persuade  the  Turks 
to  reduce  the  colossal  army  which  lives 
upon  the  country.  The  Sultan  would 
oppose  serious  reforms  of  detail  as 
stoutly  as  he  would  fig^t  any  general 
and  immediate  remedy.  The  only  satis- 
factory course  is  to  nominate  a  Euro- 
pean Governor  independent  of  the 
l^orte,  endowed  with  full  powers  and 
responsible  only  to  Europe. 
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The  four  hilndredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Knox  will  occur  in 
May.  The  Putnams  will  publish  at 
that  time  the  Knox  volume  in  their 
Heroes  of  the  Reformation  series.  The 
author  is  Professor  Henry  Cowan,  D.D., 
of  Aberdeen  University. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  about  pub- 
lishhig  an  English  sociological  work  by 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  which  should  interest 
American  students  of  social  questions. 
The  titles  of  such  chapters  as  "The 
School  of  Ck>bden/'  '*The  Imperial 
Idea,"  ••The  Useful  and  the  Right" 
pique  curiosity. 

Lovers  and  critics  of  art  will  wel- 
come Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  mono- 
graph upon  ''The  Peel  Collection  and 
the  Dutch  School  of  Painting"  of  which 
B.  P.  Dutton  ^  Co.  are  the  American 
publishers.  Taking  as  his  theme  the 
splendid  collection  brought  together  by 
the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which 
were  included  fifty-five  examples  of  the 
Dutch  school  and  twelve  of  the  Flem- 
ish, the  author  passes  under  review 
and  treats  with  appreciation  and  sym- 


pathy the  essential  qirallties  of  the 
Dutch  artists.  He  especially  combats 
the  idea  that  Dutch  painting  is  mere 
technique,  taking  as  his  text  the  some- 
what dogmatic  pronouncement  to  that 
effect  In  the  first  chapter  of  Buskin's 
Modem  Painters.  The  conclusion 
which  he  reaches  is  that  the  Dutch 
painters  were  as  elemental  artists  as 
those  of  any  other  century,  and  that, 
although  the  nature  which  they  chose 
to  illustrate  was  inferior  in  beauty  to 
that  on  which  Titian  and  Giorgione 
embroidered  their  gorgeous  decorations, 
no  art  may  Justly  be  condemned  for  the 
humbleness  of  its  materials.  The  one 
weak  point  of  the  Dutch  artists,  in  his 
view,  is  their  Incapacity  to  improve  on 
the  realities  of  external  nature.  The 
form  chosen  for  the  volume  is  a  large, 
slender  octavo,  which  admits  ZM>t  only 
of  an  ample  and  legible  page  for  the 
letter-press  but  of  the  reproduction 
upon  an  adequate  scale  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  art  Of  these  there  are  four 
photogravures,  and  twenty-four  other 
full-page  Illustrations. 
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LOTS   LIBS  MUTE. 

Where  true  loyers  find  a  grave, 

Drop  no  tearl 

Some  day  here 

Joyous  spring  shall  reappear; 
Bnds  shall  be,  and  flowers  shall  wave, 
And  the  Mce  of  earth  look  brave. 

Drop  no  tear! 

Here,  in  one  most  quiet  bed. 

Naught's  to  hide 

Where  twain  abide: 
Hand  and  heart  in  dust  are  wed. 
Now  to  sever  their  repose 
Rides  no  wave,  and  no  wind  blows: 

Others  pass,  but  these  abide. 

Nay,  take  courage!    Well  is  well. 

Better  cheer 

Doth  greet  you  here 
Than  in  hearts  of  louder  living, 
Broken  parts  and  past  forgiving. 
Mute's  the  better  tale  they  tell: 

All  ends  welL 

Love  is  an  immortal  root: 

Yet  its  bliss 

All  comes  to  this— 
Barth  must  take  the  final  kiss. 
Stops  the  note  amid  the  flute, 
Sleeps  the  flower  within  the  fruit. 

Love  lies  mute. 

Lawrenee  Scuaman. 

Pan   Mall  MasutM. 


THB   HARPBB'S   SONG. 

This    sweetness    trembling    from    the 
strings. 
The  troublous  music  in  the  lute. 
Hath    timed    Herodias*     daughter's 
foot 
Setting  a-clink  her  ankle  rings 
When  as  she  danced  to  feasted  kings; 

Whose  gemmed  apparel  gleamed  and 

caught 

The  sunset  'neath  the  golden  dome. 

To  the  dark  beauties  of  old  Rome 

My  sorrowful  lute  hath  haply  brought 

Sad     memories     sweet     with     tender 

thought. 

When  night  had  fallen,  and  lights  and 
fires 
Were  darkened  in  the  homes  of  men. 


Some  sighing  echo  stirred,  and  then 
The  old   cunning   wakened  from  the 

wires 
The  old  sorrows  and  the  old  desires. 

Dead  iCings  In  long  forgotten  lands, 
And  all  dead  beauteous  women.  Some 
Whose  pride  imperial  hath  become. 
Old  armor  rusting  in  the  sands. 
And  shards  of  iron  in  dusty  hands, 

Have  heard  my  lyre's  soft  rise  tnd 
fall 
Qo  trembling  down  the  paven  ways 
Till  every  heart  was  all  ablaxe. 

Hasty  each  foot,  to  obey  the  call 

To  triumph  or  to  funeral. 

Could  I  begin  again  the  slow. 
Sweet,    mournful   music   filled  with 

tears. 
Surely  the  old  dead,  dusty  ears 
Would    hear,    the    old    drowsy   eyet 
would  glow, 
Old  memories  come— old  hopes  and 
fears 
And  Time  restore  the  long  ago. 

John  Masefield, 

Tb*  SpMter. 


IDYLL. 


In  Switzerland  one  idle  day. 
As  on  the  grass  at  noon  we  lay. 
Came  a  grave  peasant  child,  and  stood 
Watching  the  strangers  eat  their  food. 
And  what  we  offered  her  she  toolc 
In  silence,  with  her  quiet  look. 
And  when  we  rose  to  go,  content 
Without  a  word  of  thanks  she  went. 

Another  day  in  sleet  and  rain 
I  chose  the  meadow  path  again, 
And  partly  turning  chanced  to  see 
My  little  guest-friend  watching  me 
With  eyes  half  hidden  by  her  hah*. 
Blowing  me  kisses,  unaware 
That  I  had  seen,  and  still  she  wore 
The  same  grave  aspect  as  before. 

And  some  recall  for  heart's  delight 
A  sunrise,  some  a  snowy  height 
And  I  a  little  child  who  stands 
And  gravely  kisses  both  her  hands. 

Hugh  Macnaghten. 

The  Spect&tOT. 
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SOME    AUGUST    DAYS    IN    JAPAN.* 


It  iB  in  the  spring-time,  the  far-famed 
cherry-blossom  time,  when  ail  Japan 
makes  holiday  beneath  spacious '  cano- 
pies of  pink  and  white  bloom,  or  a  little 
later,  when  the  giant  wistarias  display 
their  hanging  mauve  trusses,  while 
irises,  tree-i>eonie8  and  azaleas  create 
a  riot  of  color  in  the  land,  or  else  in 
autumn,  after  rains  and  storms  have 
passed  away  and  the  woods  are  ar- 
rayed in  scarlet  and  gold,  that  the  ever- 
Increasing  army  of  tourists  from  the 
West  is  wont  to  overrun  these  pleasant 
Eastern  resorts,  testifying  to  its  appre- 
ciation thereof  in  the  shrill,  nasal,  or 
guttural  accents  of  the  divers  nation- 
alities which  it  represents.  During  the 
summer,  travellers,  save  such  as  are 
boand  for*the  mountains,  are  warned 
off  from  Japan  by  the  guide-books. 
July  and  August  are  months  of  oppres- 
sive, damp  heat  and  frequent  rains; 
flowers,  except  the  lotus,  are  few  at 
that  season,  and  the  mosquito  is  a  bur- 
den. 

However,  seasons  vary,  and  on  this 

•  Written  In  1908. 


brilliant  August  day  there  is  no  rain 
nor  sign  of  any  in  dusty  Tokyo— has 
been  none,  they  say,  for  weeks  past. 
The  Gtonsa,  that  wide  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  Mikado's  capital,  with  its 
incongruous  tramcars  and  multitudi- 
nous perspiring  foot-passengers,  is  bak- 
ing and  shimmering  in  the  heat;  the 
untiring  little  jinrikisha-man  in  the 
shafts,  whose  white  mushroom  hat  goes 
bobbing  along  on  a  level  with  your  feet 
as  you  sit  beneath  a  sun  umbrella,  has 
to  mop  his  brow  continually,  though 
he  never  relaxes  his  pace;  the  masons, 
busy  over  their  work  of  demolition  and 
deplorable  reconstruction,  have  dis- 
carded all  the  clothing  that  can  be 
decently  discarded  in  a  city  so  bent 
upon  becoming  Buropean  in  aspect  and 
habit  The  transmogrifying  process  in 
being  carried  out  only  too  rapidly  and 
thoroughly.  Everywhere  the  old 
wooden  bouses,  with  their  overhanging- 
tiled  roofs,  are  coming  down,  to  be  re- 
placed by  meaningless,  unsuitable, 
flimsy  structures  of  brick  and  stucco; 
Europe,  or  rather  America,  is  being  re^ 
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produced  here  with  a  fidelity  as  on- 
blattering  as  a  pbotogrraph  to  tbe  com- 
monplace original.  The  transition  ef- 
fect is  depressing.  It  does  not,  some- 
how, seem  to  imply  progress,  or  at 
least  not  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
One  has  the  impression  (wrongly  per- 
haps, yet  unavoidably)  of  a  vulgar 
degeneration.  Happily,  Japan  is  a  land 
of  almost  incessant  earthquakes. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  easy,  and  does  not 
take  very  long,  to  escape  from  the  dust 
and  noise  and  bustle  of  tbe  streets  to 
tbe  seclusion  of  the  Shiba  Park,  where, 
^rdled  by  overarching  trees  and  en- 
closed by  rotting  black  palings,  are  the 
mortuary  temples  of  the  Tokugawa 
Bboguns,  who  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ruled  Japan  from  the  old  Yedo, 
Which  has  not  yet  been  completely  con- 
Verted  into  new  Tokyo.  Here  at  least 
one  has  no  sense  of  change,  beyond 
that  wrought  by  lapse  of  time,  stress 
of  destructive  weather,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, lack  of  care.  For  the  shrines 
of  the  Shoguns  are  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  priests  in  charge  are 
said  to  be  poor— so  much  so  that  repairs 
are  visibly  neglected.  But  the  work  of 
the  patient,  laborious  artists  who 
adorned  these  temples,  into  the  twilight 
of  which  one  penetrates  through  courts 
filled  with  the  customary  stone  lan- 
terns, is  virtually  imperishable.  Em- 
ploying only  the  very  best  materials, 
they  could  brave  decay.  Gold  lacquer 
may  have  been  a  little  rubbed  here  and 
there,  colors  may  have  faded  some- 
what; but  the  exquisite  wood-carving 
remains  sharp  and  clear,  the  metals 
and  crystals  and  inlaying  cannot 
crumble  away.  Here  we  have  the  last 
Word  of  decorative  art;  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, nor  ever  again,  one  surmises, 
to  be  equalled;  for  never  and  nowhere 
again,  if  an  ephemeral  denizen  of  this 
hurried,  narrowed  world  may  venture 
to  prophesy,  will  such  years  recur  as 
those  in  which  Japan,  closed  against 
foreigners     and     self-sufficing,     could 


carry  out  tasks  in  hand  with  so  tine 
a  disregard  of  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  passing  hours. 

Of  course,  such  conscientious  finidi 
of  minutest  detail  does  not  make  for 
general  effect.  Here,  as  everjrwfaere  in 
Japan,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  disdain 
for  facile  ostentation,  a  hint  of  secrecy, 
mystery,  dignified  reserve,  characteris- 
tic of  a  people  whose  habitations  are 
of  the  barest  simplicity,  whose  treas- 
ured possessions  are  exhibited  only  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  them,  whose 
elaborate  and  charming  courtesy  veils 
one  knows  not  what  sentiments,  (pin- 
ions, aims.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  Shiba  temples  you  most 
look  for  them,  and  look  rather  closely 
in  that  semi-darkness.  Yet  the  general 
effect,  whether  designedly  or  not,  is 
there:  an  effect  at  once  glorious  and 
mournful,  which  fitly  commemorates 
departed  rulers  and  an  abolished  sys- 
tem of  rule.  It  is  very  quiet  and  stiU 
among  these  shrines  and  tomT>s;  tbe 
clop,  clop  of  wooden  clogs  is  beard 
only  at  intervals  in  the  courts  that 
surround  them;  the  hum  of  the  living 
city  comes  but  faintly  and  fitfully 
upon  the  breeze  which  sets  the  leaves 
overhead  mstling;  the  one  persistent 
sound  is  the  peculiar  dirge-like  croak— 
Ah!  ah!  ah!—ot  ravens,  hovering  al- 
ways above  the  temple  roofs. 

Ravens  are  long-lived  birds,  and  to 
be  old  is  to  be  conservative.  If  they 
lament  the  vanished  magnificences  of 
leyasu  and  his  successors,  of  feudal 
daimyos  and  attendant  samurai,  of  a 
civilization  which  needed  not  to  borrow 
or  imitate,  unless  from  that  neighbor- 
ing civilization  on  the*  mainland 
whence  it  took  its  start,  possibly  they 
may  have  some  human  congeners  in 
this  abruptly  revolutionized  country. 
Possibly,  and,  one  would  imagine,  pro- 
bably; although  there  is  not  much  to 
confirm  conjecture  in  that  direction. 
Something  in  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the   race— patriotism,   perhaps,  or  tbe 
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iDgrained  habit  of  obedience,  or  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  Oriental  fatalism— 
seems  to  lead  them  towards  a  ready 
and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
crees of  their  rulers.  Without  audible 
murmurs  they  accept  all  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  them:  the  preposterous 
buildings,  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
liTing,  the  absurd  European  costume 
(which  is  now  obligatory,  at  least  at 
Ck)urt),  the  substitution  of  European 
laws,  customs,  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment for  those  which,  through  long  use 
and  wont,  must  have  become  dear  to 
thehr  hearts.  And  for  what  equivalent? 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Napoleon  in. 
passed  for  an  ambitious  would-be  con- 
queror, and  certain  small  States  lived 
in  fear  of  their  formidable  neighbor,  a 
fire-eating  subject  of  his  was  engaged 
hi  controversy  with  a  Genevese  profes- 
sor upon  the  drawbacks  and  advan- 
tages of  annexation. 

'*Mais,  monsieur."  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  '*ga  vous  est-il  4gal  de  pouvoir  dire 
Je  suis  Fr-r-rangais  ou  d'avouer  que 
vous  6tes" — and  here  he  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  demure  whisper— "Suisse?" 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  worth  some  sacrifice 
of  personal  convenience  to  belong  to 
a  great  nation?  Does  patriotism  neces- 
sarily mean  ambition  to  see  one's  na- 
tion powerful,  or  will  desire  for  the 
blessings  of  unobtrusive  prosperity 
suffice?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  intense 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  when  some  forty-five  millions 
of  human  beings  are  admittedly  pa- 
triotic, intelligent,  docile,  and  fearless, 
they  are  likely  to  go  far,  provided  that 
they  have  capable  leaders.  Japan,  we 
are  assured,  does  not  dream  of  becom- 
ing paramount  in  Asia;  her  legitimate 
aspirations  have  been  formulated  over 
and  over  again;  if  only  these  can  be 
realized,  she  will  not  ask  for  more;  the 
Yellow  Peril  is  a  ridiculous  bogey.  Per- 
haps so. 

Meanwhile,  on  this  sultry  August 
day  our  Tokyo  friends  profess  to  be 


seeking  peace  and  ensuing  it  They 
have  been  told  that  they  must  really 
be  reasonable,  and  have  smilingly  re- 
plied that  if  they  are  anything,  they 
are  that  Fight  Russia  single-handed? 
Oh,  but  of  course  not!  Not  at  least 
unless  their  very  existence  as  a  nation 
should  be  threatened;  in  which  case, 
naturally,  they  would  have  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  poor 
ability.  They  quite  understand  that 
the  Great  Powers  cannot  and  will  not 
be  drawn  into  a  general  war  for  the 
sake  of  their  Iteomx  yeuw.  Glittering, 
obliquely  set  heavy  lidded  little  boot- 
buttons  of  eyes,  which  reveal  nothing, 
but  see  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen! 
If  the  Japanese  are  as  inscrutable  as 
diplomatists,  merchants,  and  travellers 
unite  in  pronouncing  them,  they  proba- 
bly have  not  the  same  complaint  to 
make  of  us,  our  ingenuous  Western 
motives  and  methods  lying  so  very 
much  upon  the  surface— for  the  ad- 
miration or  otherwise  of  the  contem- 
plative.   . 

Well,  let  us  give  ourselves  the  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  of  watching  them 
in  their  surface  aspect  since  we  are 
not  likely  to  penetrate  far  beneath  it 
A  foreigner  may  watch  them  for  a  long 
time  without  ceasing  to  be  pleased  and 
amused.  Simple,  kindly,  good-humored 
folk,  one  would  say;  devoted,  as  every- 
body has  noticed,  to  children  and 
boundlessly  patient  with  them;  not  un- 
like good  children  themselves,  and  cer- 
tainly most  unlike  descendants  of  the 
truculent  warriors  whom  their  artists 
love  to  depict.  The  well-knit  little 
soldiers  of  to-day,  in  their  clean  white 
linen  uniforms,  look  fit  for  work,  it  is 
true,  but  convey  no  impression  of  the 
suppressed  cruelty  and  lust  for  blood 
which  are  so  unmistakably  legible  upon 
the  rascally  visages  of  the  Chinamen 
whom  they  put  to  confusion  nine  years 
ago.  Numbers  of  them  are  strolling- 
hand  in  hand  generally— about  the  Ueno 
Park  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  a 
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more    popular   place    of    resort    than 
Shiba.  Here,  in  shrines  not  less  superb- 
ly adorned  than  those  which  we  have 
quitted,   lie  six   more  dead   Shoguns; 
here,   too,   is  the   famous  avenue  of 
cherry-trees,  which  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  districts  in  spring; 
and  here  a  lake,  charmingly  starred 
Just  now  with  lotus  flowers.    The  air 
is  heavy,  the  heat  and  glare  are  over- 
powering;  but  the  little  strollers   do 
not  seem  to  mind.    It  is  impossible  (at 
least  if  Western  standards  of  beauty 
are  to  be  accepted)  to  call  them  any- 
thing but  ugly;  yet  one  almost  loves 
them,    and   is   altogether   grateful   to 
them,  for  wearing  an  aspect  so  free 
from  care.    Our  parks  and  streets  at 
home  can  show  nothing  like  that  for 
the  consolation  of  wayfarers  who  have 
themselves  left  the  age  of  gayety  be- 
hind.   Troubled,  harassed,  despairing, 
or  dully  vacant,  the  faces  that  keep 
flitting  past  you  there  have  fifty  tales 
to  tell;  but  barely  among  a  hundred 
will  you  detect  one  which  bespeaks  a 
contented  owner.     In  Japan  the  ap- 
parent percentage  of  discontent  is  as 
small.    Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are 
people  to  be  found  so  universally,  so 
palpably  enamored  of  sheer  existence. 
Yet  they  have  little  or  no  objection  to 
being  killed.    Is  that  because  the  Chris- 
tian privilege  of  looking  forward  to  a 
possible  eternity  of  torment  is  denied 
to  them,  or  because  with  them  love  of 
country  is  not  nominally,  but  quite  sim- 
ply and  unfeignedly,  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life  itself? 

It  is  a  life-loving,  laughter-loving 
crowd  that  swarms  round  about  the 
great  Buddhist  temple  of  Kwannon, 
the  thousand-handed  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
that  strange,  busy,  noisy  place, 
thronged  with  dealers  in  toys,  charm- 
sellers,  loungers,  clucking  poultry— pos- 
sibly a  few  pilgrims  or  worshippers. 
Many  ex-votos,  in  the  shape  of  pictures 
and  lanterns,  adorn  the  structure,  lend- 
ing it  the  aspect  of  a  cheerful  pagan 


Lourdes.  The  great  hall  of  the  temple 
stands  open;  clogs  and  sandals  are  not 
removed  by  the  multitudes  who  make 
a  thoroughfare  and  a  meeting-place  of 
it  But  the  altar,  resplendent  with 
gilding,  flowers,  lighted  lamps  and 
candles,  is  shut  off  by  a  wire  screen, 
behlBd  which  some  priests  are  nasaUy 
chanting. 

In  the  Asakusa  gardens,  bard  by,  a 
species  of  permanent  fair  is  held,  wltii 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  perfonn- 
ing  bears,  monkeys.  Jugglers,  and  so 
forth;  also  a  quaint  show  of  mario- 
nettes, which  skip  nimbly  tlirongh  inter- 
minable dramas  without  wearing  oat 
the  patience  of  the  enthralled  spectit- 
tors.  In  one  of  these  the  scene 
descends  at  length  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  intrepid  divers  do  battle 
with  submarine  monsters  and  an  im- 
probable crocodile  or  alligator  gobbles 
them  up  for  their  pains,  to  the  huge 
amusement  of  the  audience. 

The  day  wanes,  the  sun  sinks,  tlie 
shadows  of  evening  close  in,  bringing 
no  abatement  of  the  heat     The  little 
people  begin  to  stream  back  citywards, 
chattering,      laughing,      manipulating 
their  paper  fans.    How  can  one  take 
them  seriously?    How  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  will  ever  be  so  crasj 
as  to  match  their  strength  against  that 
of  the  grim  Nortbem  giBut  whom  they 
must  nevertheless,  face  one  of  these 
days  in  deadly  combat  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  virtual  vassaldom 
without  striking  a  blow?    They  are,  no 
doubt  a  fightimg  race,  little  as  they  have 
the  air  of  it  and  their  shores  bare 
never    been    menaced    with    invasion 
since  Kublai  Khan's  Mongol  fleet  was 
dispersed  by  them  some  six  centuries 
ago;  but  the  question  which  still  re- 
mains   a    question    is    whether   tiieir 
abrupt  and  unreserved  adoption  of  a 
civilization   which    is   not   theirs  will 
have  the  results  for  which  alone  so 
much  that  was  more  or  less  definitely 
theirs  has  been  fiung  away.    Success 
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Jostiflefl  all  measures,  courage  often 
commands  success,  and  fortune  favors 
the  brave.  Yet  surely  among  these  mil- 
lions of  bold  Innovators  there  must  be 
doubting  spirits  not  a  few  who,  if  they 
say  nothing,  look  forward  with  dismay 
to  the  perilous  future  and  backward 
with  a  slfi^  to  the  days  of  Japan's 
grandeur  and  isolation  under  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty,  which  refused  all  deal- 
ings, peaceful  or  warlike,  with  outer 
barbarians.  As  the  swift  Jinrikisha 
skims  past  those  silent,  withdrawn 
temples  of  the  old  Shoguns  in  the  fad- 
ing light,  the  ravens,  poised  overhead, 
renew  their  monotonous  wall— AA/  ah! 
aki 


A  hundred  miles  away  from  swelter- 
ing Tokyo,  and  2000  feet  or  there- 
abouts above  the  sea-level,  lovely 
Nlkko  affords  shade  and  comparative 
coolness  to  exhausted  travellers.  Nlk- 
ko, embosomed  In  greenery,  traversed 
by  a  tumbling  torrent,  walled  in  by 
peaked  mountains,  and  famous  all  the 
world  over  as  the  last  resting-place  of 
ttie  great  Tokugawa  Shogun  and  his 
grands<m,  is  a  straggling  village  which 
can  never,  one  rejoices  to  think,  be 
deprived  of  its  quite  special  and  pecu- 
liar natural  beauty.  It  contains,  to  be 
sure,  quasi-European  hotels  and  a  fair 
nomber  of  European  and  American 
tourists;  but  the  former,  even  if  they 
were  ugly  (which,  happily,  they  are 
not),  could  scarcely  offend  the  eye,  so 
concealed  are  they  by  screens  of  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs;  while  as  for  the 
latter— well,  one  must  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  having  been  bom  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Hither,  early  in  the  seventeenth, 
when  Japan  had  been  hermetically 
sealed  against  alien  intruders,  were 
conveyed  for  final  sepulture  the  re- 
mains of  leyasu,  founder  of  his  dy- 
nasty, and  pertiaps  no  dead  man  on  the 
surface  of  this  planet  is  more  regally 


lodged.  From  distant  ^izuoka  they 
carried  his  body  in  solemn  procession, 
taking  eighteen  days  about  It,  cross- 
ing the  broad  plains  and  scaling  the 
heights  along  those  straight  alleys, 
bordered  by  i^i&Qt  cryptomerias,  which 
remain  to  this  day,  although  their  use 
has  been  superseded  by  railways,  and 
on  a  quiet,  wooded  summit  he  sleeps, 
with  the  gorgeous  mortuary  temple 
which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
beneath  him.  What,  If  he  could  be 
aroused  from  his  dignified  slumber, 
would  he  think  of  the  nation  which 
continues  to  honor  him,  though  it  has 
so  diametrically  reversed  his  policy? 
What  would  any  great  man  think  of 
his  successors?  This  one,  who  was  a 
brilliant  general,  a  wise  law-i^iver,  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
belonged  to  his  epoch  and  appears  to 
have  cn^asped  Its  requirements.  His 
grandson,  lemltsu,  who  abolished 
Christianity  (for  reasons  which  may  well 
have  seemed  to  him  sufficient),  and  who 
finally  excluded  foreigners,  lies  near 
him,  and  Is  immortalized  by  a  shrine 
of  equal  beauty  and  wonder.  These 
two  mausoleums  are  considered  to 
surpass  the  Shiba  temples  at  Tokyo, 
which,  for  the  rest,  they  closely  resem- 
ble. Here,  as  there,  is  a  bewilderment 
of  color  and  detail,  an  infinite  profu- 
sion of  gold  lacquer,  of  intricate  carv- 
ing, of  minute,  elaborate  design,  a  sug- 
gestion, to  tell  the  truth,  of  magnified 
honbonni^es.  Here,  as  there,  are  many 
courts,  with  stone  lanterns,  splendid 
gateways  and  pagodas,  approached  al- 
ways through  the  simple  but  strangely 
effective  torii,  composed  of  two  up- 
right and  two  transverse  beams  or 
blocks  of  stone,  the  latter  curved  up- 
wards at  the  ends,  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  Japan,  although,  like  every- 
thing else  Japanese,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  origrlnally  introduced  from 
the  mainland.  Only  here  the  general 
result  is  one  of  enhanced  grandeur,  of 
more  spacious  symmetry,  of  a  some- 
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what  less  gnidging  concession  to 
spectators  who  would  fain  view  great 
achievements  as  a  whole.  The  Niklco 
temples,  compared  with  those  of  Shiba, 
are  as  a  symphony  to  a  sonata. 

The  situation  aids— a  steep  hillside, 
with  long  flights  of  mossgrown  stone 
steps,  shaded  by  solemn,  secular  cryp- 
tomerias,  green  vistas  in  which  the 
light  is  always  subdued  and  where 
scarcely  a  sound  is  heard,  save  the  stir- 
ring of  the  wind  in  tree-tops  far  over- 
head. One  is  reminded  of  zephyris 
agitata  Tempe.  Ieyasu*s  tomb,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  crest,  is  a  simple 
cylinder  of  pale-colored  bronze,  in 
which  there  is  said  to  be  an  admixture 
of  gold. 

If  these  temples  of  wood  and  ^tone, 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  are  the  chief 
glory  of  Nikko,  it  has  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  they  in  their  turn  are  under 
a  deep  obligation  to  Nature,  which  has 
provided  for  them  so  exquisite  and  ap- 
propriate a  setting.  The  gayety  which 
is  the  dominant  note  of  Japanese 
towns,  villages,  and  landscapes  is 
somewhat  chastened  here,  as  if  out  of 
respect  to  the  mighty  dead;  the  far- 
reaching  forests,  pierced  by  grassy 
avenues,  for  which  the  evergreen  trees 
furnish  a  perpetual  lofty  arch,  breathe 
of  inviolable  rest  and  peace;  if  it  could 
in  any  way  matter  what  becomes  of 
one's  discarded  body  after  death,  one 
might  have  a  fancy  for  being  interred 
at  Nikko  rather  than— shall  we  say?— 
at  Kensal  Green,  or  the  Woking  Necrop- 
olis. But  although  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  gentle  melancholy  about  this 
mountain  gorge,  down  which  the 
Daiyagawa  tumbles  impetuously  on  its 
way  towards  the  sea,  abundant  color 
preserves  it  from  being  sombre.  The 
silvery  foam  of  the  torrent,  the  masses 
of  foliage,  the  red  trunks  of  the  crypto- 
merias,  Nantaizan,  the  holy  mountain, 
towering  soft  and  blue  against  the  sky, 
all  harmonize  and  combine  to  form  a 
succession  of  vignettes  which  imprint 


themselves  upon  the  memory,  like  cer- 
tain lines  of  poetry,  because  they  aie 
so  completely  satisfying  of  their  khid. 
One  celebrated  note,  alas!  makes  de- 
fault—the sacred  bridge  of  vermilion 
lacquer,  swept  away.  Just  a  year  ago, 
in  a  typhoon  which  wrought  terrible 
havoc  all  along  the  banks  of  the  sud- 
denly swollen  river,  wrecking  roads, 
paths,  and  embankments,  drowning 
many  villages  and  razing  their  lightlj 
built  habitations  to  the  ground.  For 
two  centuries  and  a  half  the  famous 
bridge  braved  storms  and  floods,  never, 
it  is  said,  needing  to  be  repaired  during 
that  time,  so  solidly  was  it  upheld  by 
its  massive  stone  piers;  hut— tant  va  la 
cruche  d  Veaul  Its  day  came,  and  the 
superstitious,  if  such  there  be  in  the 
land,  may  see  in  its  downfall  at  this 
particular  Juncture  a  sinister  omen. 

Probably,  however,  there  is  not  mnch 
genuine  superstition  left  among  a  peo- 
ple resolved  to  put  away  chlkUsh 
things.  There  remain,  of  course,  a  host 
of  quasi-belief&,  some  of  which  might 
be  matched  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  lucky  to  do  this,  un- 
lucky to  do  that;  certain  numbers  or 
conjunctions  of  numbers  are  best 
avoided;  ghosts,  goblins,  and  dragons 
have  not  yet  been  formally  exorcised. 
But  upon  the  whole  It  would  appear 
that  the  Japanese  national  character, 
which  exhibits  so  many  irreconcilable 
traits  to  the  puzzled  European  student, 
is  not  very  readily  receptive  of  the 
supernatural..  The  most  religious  races 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  superstitioiis, 
and  everybody  knows  (or,  at  any  rate, 
everybody  says)  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  religious.  The  educated  among 
them  are  rather  fond  of  declaring  that 
religion  and  morality  have  nothing  to 
say  to  one  another,  and  that  it  does 
not  in  the  least  matter  which  of  the 
various  creeds  professed  by  humanity 
a  man  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  so  long  as 
he  does  his  duty.  A  Japanese  does  not 
call  himself  an  adherent  of  Shinto  or 
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of  Buddhism;  he  practises  or  neglects 
each  impartially,  and  the  priests  of 
both  cults  subsist  side  by  side  in  toler- 
ant amity.  Such  a  condition  of  things, 
however  incidentally  instructive  to 
those  whose  tenets  are  more  charitable 
than  their  conduct,  seems  scarcely  com- 
patible with  a  fervid  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  of 
money  are  always  forthcoming  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temples  which  are 
periodically   reduced  to  ashes  in  this 
country  of  frequent  fires.     The  splen- 
did and  imposing  Higashl  Hongwanji 
temple  at  Kyoto,  recently  reconstructed 
entirely  by  voluntary  and  popular  sub- 
scription, is  an  instance.    Pilgrimages, 
too,  are  annually  undertaken  by  hosts 
of    devout    folk    to    distant    shrines, 
mountains   or   islands.     In   this   very 
month  of  August  pilgrims  by  the  thou- 
sand are  pattering  through  Nikko  on 
sandalled  feet,  bound  for  or  returning 
from    the    sacred   mountain    of    Nan- 
taixan,   whose  summit,  rising  to   the 
respectable  height  of  9000  feet,  domi- 
nates the  valley.     Glad  all  in  white, 
with    **rain-coats"    of   straw    matting 
slung  across  their  shoulders,  carrying 
stout  staves  and  literally  nothing  else 
in  the  shape  of  personal  gear,  they 
trudge  briskly  along  the  dusty  road 
mitil  it  dwindles  into  the  sharp  ascent 
of  a  zigzag  mountain  path.    They  come 
in  bands  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  differ  slightly,  though  but  slightly 
to  Western  eyes,  in  type.    No  trace  is 
visible  upon  those  impassive  yellow  or 
white  faces  (by  the  way,  Japanese  com- 
plexions are  quite  as  often  dead  white 
as  yellow)  of  the  strained,  pathetically 
eager  expression   which  characterizes 
petitioners  at  European  shrines.     Per- 
haps, being  such  unexacting  folk,  they 
do  not  expect   very   much;   evidently 
there  cannot  be  a  g^reat  deal  amiss  with 
their  physical  health,  for,  in  addition 
to  marches  of  many  days  across  the  hot 
plains,  with  the  probability  of  being 
drenched  to  the  skin  again  and  again  in 


this  typhoon  season,  they  have  to  end 
up  with  a  climb  sufficiently  trying  to 
wind  and  limb. 

The  lazy  tourist  scales  the  heights 
in  comparatively  luxurious  fashion,  a 
pair  of  coolies  being  harnessed  tandem 
to  his  Jinriklsha,  while  a  third  pushes 
it  from  behind.  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  drag  or  shove  a  wheeled  vehi- 
cle up  that  rough,  rocky  track;  but  the 
thing  is  done,  and  done  without  ap- 
parent difficulty.  If  the  tourist, 
ashamed  of  his  laziness,  insists  upon 
getting  out  and  walking,  his  muscular 
little  men  will  nod  and  grin  at  him  in 
recognition  of  a  kindly  intention,  but 
they  do  not  really  care  whether  he  re- 
lieves them  of  their  burden  or  not 
At  intervals  a  high-perched  teahouse  is 
reached,  and  then  they  halt,  not  be- 
cause they  are  tired,  but  because  It  is 
customary  to  do  so,  while  the  tourist, 
squatting  down  upon  the  ground  in  his 
stiff,  ungainly  way,  is  regaled  with 
sticky  sweetmeats  and  a  tiny  cup  of 
colorless  tea.  A  coin  of  microscopic 
value  remunerates  the  hostess,  who 
promptly  drops  on  all  fours,  touching 
the  floor  with  her  forehead.  Then,  if 
you  like  to  stretch  your  limbs,  you  can 
saunter  off  to  look  at  the  cascade  which 
is  sure  to  be  near  at  hand.  Every- 
where in  this  region  is  the  sound  of 
falling  water,  everywhere  is  the  grate- 
ful shade  of  trees,  and,  as  one  mounts 
higher  and  higher,  the  breeze  becomes 
invigoratingly  cool.  Perhaps  a  light 
vapory  cloud  sweeps  down  from  the 
neighboring  cliffs,  trails  across  the 
track,  and  is  gone. 

From  time  to  time  the  jinriklsha  is 
drawn  aside  to  give  passage  to  a  long 
string  of  pack-horses,  led  almost  in- 
variably by  peasant  women,  whose 
costume  of  tightly  fitting  breeches  or 
stockings  seems  as  unsuitable  to  their 
sex  as  are  the  many  descriptions  of 
manual  lal>or  assigned  to  them.  But 
in  no  rank  of  life  does  gallantry  tow- 
ards women  enter  into  the  Japanese 
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system  of  ethics.  Wealthy  or  poor, 
peasant  or  nobly  bom.  they  are  given 
to  understand  from  first  to  last  that 
their  duty  and  earthly  mission  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  obedience. 
They  are  not  ill-treated— unless  com- 
pulsory hard  work  be  accounted  ill 
treatment— but  they  are  certainly  re- 
garded as  inferior  beings,  and  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  talk  about  their 
'^rights."  They  will  do  that  soon,  per- 
haps, stimulated  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  their  emancipated  sisters 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  then  upon  a 
surprised  male  Japan  may  descend 
those  boons  of  feminine  equality,  fem- 
inine oratory,  feminine  general  inter- 
vention, which  contribute  so  greatly 
towards  making  our  own  lives  bright 
and  happy.  In  the  meantime,  all  trav- 
elled scribes  unite  in  singing  the 
praises  of  the  gentle,  merry,  helpful, 
good-humored  Japanese  women.  Not 
here  shall  the  ungenerous  theory  be 
hazarded  that  their  being  what  they 
are  is  a  result  of  the  training  that  they 
have  been  given. 

When  a  height  of  about  2000  feet 
above  Nikko,  and  something  over  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  been  reached 
the  jinrikisha  coolies  break-into  a  quick 
trot;  for  the  path  now  lies  along  level, 
sandy  ground,  through  pine  woods,  and 
presently  you  are  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ghiuzenji,  a  rufQed  sheet  of  blue- 
green  water,  hemmed  in  by  steep, 
wooded  banks  and  high  peaks,  which 
might  be  in  Tyrol  were  it  not  for  the 
torii  and  temples  in  the  foregrround. 
Ghiuzenji  is  much  patronized  by  mer- 
chants and  their  families  from  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  and  Shanghai.  It  is  also 
the  chosen  summer  resort  of  the  foreign 
Ministers,  many  of  whom  are  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  waterside  dwellings 
in  this  deliciously  cool  and  sequestered 
spot;  ideal  habitations,  nestling  amid 
trees  close  above  the  lake,  inaccessible 
save  by  woodland  paths  or,  more 
pleasantly  still,  by  flat-bottomed  sam- 


pans. Only  to  set  eyes  upon  them  is 
instantly  and  unhesitatingly  to  break 
the  tenth  commandment  all  to  pieces. 

Not  that  they  have  latterly  been  able 
to  allow  themselves  more  than  fogitiye 
glimpses    of    their    mountain    Capiuu 
these  poor  diplomatists;  for  It  is  a  far 
cry  to  Tokyo,  and  the  intemational  at- 
mosphere, heavily  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, has  required  the  presence  of 
authorized  lightning-conductors.    How- 
ever, it  is  all  right  now,  or  going  to  be 
all  right,  so  they  say.    Diplomacy,  it 
seems,  has  been  discharging  its  benefi- 
cent  mission    upon   the   time-honored 
lines    with    which    Greeks,    Gretans, 
Armenians,  Macedonians,  and  other  in- 
teresting, but  troublesome,  natlonalltieB 
are  mournfully   familiar.       "Be  good 
little    people;    make    no    disturbance, 
whatever  you  do,  and  when  the  right 
moment  comes  we  will  all  see  whether 
something  cannot  be  managed  for  yoiL" 
The  right  moment  never  comes— can 
never  by  any  possibility  come;  the  little 
people,  weary  of  welldoing  without  re- 
ward,   begin    to    wonder    whether   it 
might  not,  after  all,  pay  better  to  be 
naughty;   so   they   tumble   down  and 
crack  their  crowns,  and  motherly  En- 
rope,    whilst    applying    vinegar    and 
brown  paper,  reminds  them,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  they  hare 
only  their  own  impetuosity  to  blame  for 
their  mishap.     If  kindly  admonitiooa 
and  nebulous  promises  have  been  of- 
fered  to  the  Japanese— no   longer  in 
these  days  such  a  very  little  people— 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  have  been 
received  in  a  spirit  of  g^rateful  courtesy. 
We  may  further  venture  to  surmise 
that  precisely  how  much  is  to  be  hoped 
or  feared  from   **Les  Orandes  Impuit- 
aanoea'*  is  known  here,  and  that  a  na- 
tion which  has  been  steadily  perfecting 
its  armaments  for  ten  years  past  IooIds 
forward   to   fighting   its   own   battles 
when  the  "right  moment"  arrives. 

But  why  talk  or  think  about  such  a 
gruesome  eventuality  as  a  big  war  oa 
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these  serene  heights  and  in  this  glori- 
ous summer  weather?  How  much  bet- 
ter to  lie  supine  beneath  a  spreading 
tree,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  softly 
cushioned  sampan,  and  forget  the  dis- 
tracted world!  It  is  as  easy  and  as 
satisfying  to  do  nothing  at  Ghiuzenji 
as  on  Venetian  lagoons;  and  this  is 
fortunate,  since  there  is  nothing  to  do, 
unless  you  care  to  try  your  hand  at 
trolling  for  salmon  or  lake  trout,  with 
which  these  waters  have  been  well 
stocked. 

Lake  Yumoto,  800  feet  higher  than 
and  eight  miles  distant  from  Chiuzenji, 
is  arrived  at  by  a  forest  path,  a  bare, 
grassy  plain,  and  a  somewhat  precip- 
itous final  ascent,  down  which  a  torrent 
dashes  in  successive  cascades.  The 
sulphur  springs  for  which  the  village  of 
Yumoto  is  celebrated  announce  them- 
selves to  the  nose  from  afar.  The  pub- 
lic baths,  which  are  as  public  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  inasmuch  as  they  stand 
fsf^ea  to  the  adjoining  road,  are  freely 
used  by  bathers  of  both  sexes,  who  do 
not  wear  bathing-costumes.  Hoiii  Boit 
q^i  mal  y  pensel  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  conventionality,  and  the  Japanese, 
who  see  no  reason  for  keeping  their 
clothes  on  while  washing  themselves, 
are  disagreeably  impressed,  it  is  said, 
by  the  garb  which  European  ladies 
describe  as  full  dress.  The  lake  itself, 
set  amid  barren  heights,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Ghiuzenji,  but  is  less  smiling, 
somehow.  One  can  readily  believe  that 
both  Yumoto  and  Ghiussenji  are  liable 
to  be  transformed  into  swift,  chilly 
dreariness  by  the  heavy  rains  for 
which  the  district  is,  unfortunately, 
notorious. 

But  this  summer  of  1008,  memorable 
for  its  inclemency  all  over  the  Western 
world,  has  been  exceptionally  fine  in 
tfae  Far  East,  and  although  clouds 
gather  at  sunrise  and  sunset  about  the 
summit  of  Nantaizan,  they  disperse  in 
a  few  hours,  leaving  turquoise  out- 
lines to  melt  into  a  sky  of  sapphire  or 


a  silvery  moon  to  contemplate  her 
image  in  the  still  mirror  of  the  lake. 
What  a  Joy  it  must  be  to  forsake  mala- 
rious seaboard  cities  and  the  weary 
routine  of  commercial  life  for  this  high, 
cool  and  restful  retreat!  Very  likely 
the  exiled  British  merchants,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  do  not  even  mind 
the  bad  weather  (so  reminiscent  of 
sweet  home)  very  much  when  It  comes. 

'*The  great  pull  of  this  place,"  re- 
marks one  of  them,  with  unconscious 
pathos,  **is  there  being  so  little  about 
it  to  remind  you  that  you  are  in 
Japan." 

Little  or  nothing,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, so  long  as  you  keep  your  back 
turned  towards  the  modest  village  and 
the  temple  and  the  white-clad,  straw- 
hatted  pilgrims,  plodding  steadily  along 
through  the  dust  But  this,  whether 
''pull"  or  drawback,  does  not  prevent 
Ghiuzenji  from  being  what  he  atro- 
ciously characterizes  as  a  "beauty 
spot." 


At  Kobe,  that  busy,  prosperous  port 
on  the  Inland  Sea,  a  great  wrestling 
tournament  has  been  appointed  to  take 
place,  and  spectators  from  every 
neighboring  town  and  village  have  as- 
sembled to  witness  it,  notwithstanding 
the  appalling  heat— which,  for  that 
matter,  does  not  appal  them  in  the 
least  They  seem,. indeed,  impervious 
to  all  extremes  of  temperature,  these 
remarkable  people,  who  skip  unhesi- 
tatingly into  baths  heated  well-ni^^ 
to  boiling-point  and  brave  Arctic  cold 
without  wincing.  Some  six  thousand 
of  them  are  packed  together  now  in  the 
canvas-enclosed  circus  which  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  coming  encounters,  and 
although  the  atmosphere  is  stifling,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  how  much  less 
offensive  it  is  than  would  be  the  case 
in  a  European  crowd  of  similar  dimen- 
sions. The  Japanese  are,  without 
doubt,  the  very  cleanest  people  in  tfae 
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world.  Patient,  too,  and  gayly  good- 
humored,  as  always,  upon  the  very  un- 
comfortable and  perilously  rickety  tiers 
of  planks  which  have  been  run  up  to 
accommodate  them. 

They  are  kept  waiting  a  long  time 
before  a  posse  of  dignitaries  in  antique 
costumes  ascend  the  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena.  These  having 
seated  themselves  upon  their  heels,  the 
wrestlers  step  forth  by  bands  to  do 
obeisance— big  men,  deep-chested,  and 
possibly  muscular,  but  so  loaded  with 
superfluous  flesh  that  an  English 
trainer  would  stare  at  them  aghast 
They  do  not,  it  appears,  train  at  all  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  heavy  feeders  and  deep 
drinkers.  How,  with  such  a  system  of 
preparation,  they  contrive  to  accom- 
plish the  feats  which  they  are  said  to 
accomplish  must  remain  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  this  land  of  contra- 
dictions. Naked  to  the  waist  and  wear- 
ing gorgeously  laced  and  embroidered 
aprons  (the  trophies,  perhaps,  of  former 
victories?),  they  strut  round  the  arena, 
bow  profoundly  again  and  again,  and 
withdraw.  Then  two  of  them,  stripped 
now  to  their  loin-cloths,  reappear,  face 
one  another,  and  the  sport,  one  hopes, 
is  about  to  begin. 

But  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  come  to 
close  quarters.  They  crouch  down 
upon  their  haunches,  eye  to  eye,  but 
some  distance  apart,  change  their  rela- 
tive positions  very  slightly,  make  some 
ha  If -feints,  scratch  up  the  sand, 
exactly  like  a  pair  of  fighting  cocks, 
retire,  advance,  retire  once  more,  finally 
rise  erect,  and  strut  back  to  their  sec- 
onds, who  sprinkle  them  with  water. 
Half-a-dozen  times  or  more  this  per- 
formance, which  may  be  highly  skilful, 
but  which  is  not  a  little  comic  to  the 
uninitiated,  is  repeated,  until  on  a  sud- 
den, like  a  lightning  fiash.  they  are 
locked  together.  The  struggle,  when  at 
last  it  comes.  Is  quite  short  One  of 
the  combatants  is  forced  beyond  the 


chalked  line  of  the  circle  which  tnr- 
rounds  the  couple,  and  the  bout  is  it 
an  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw 
your  antagonist:  all  you  have  to  do  !•• 
to  drive  him,  upright  or  prone,  outride 
the  boundary. 

In  the  course  of  the  numerous  con- 
tests which  follow  there  are  a  few 
rattling  falls;  but  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  preliminaries  seems— at  least 
to  an  ignorant  onlooker— rather  out  of 
proportion  to  the  brief  excitement  of 
the  actual  fray.  The  thing  is  almost  as 
tedious  to  watch  as  first-class  billiards. 
However,  the  temptation  to  scramble 
out.  Jump  into  a  jinrlkisha,  and  seek  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  hillside  most 
be  resisted  until  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  which  is  to  bring  together  the 
champion  of  Kyoto  and  the  champion 
of  Osaka,  has  come  off. 

The  champion  of  Kyoto  is  a  huge, 
shapeless  mass  of  obesity,  appears  to^ 
be  middle  aged,  and  cannot,  one  would 
think  by  the  look  of  him,  be  altogether 
sound  in  heart  and  lungs.    Somebody 
shrilly  asserts  that  he  has  never  been 
beaten.       Osaka's     representative    is 
sparer,  younger,  and  more  wiry.    Bri- 
dently  he  has  numerous  adherents,  and 
one  unenlightened  alien  would  be  pre- 
pared to  back  him  at  even  money  if 
any  takers  were  to  be  found.    How- 
ever, he  scores  nothing  by  the  prompt 
vigor  of  his  attack  upon  the  fat  man; 
for  the  latter  catches  his  rii^t  arm 
below  the  wrist  as  in  a  vice,  throws  it 
up  aloft  and  so  for  an  instant  holds 
him  in  imminent  peril  of  being  thrown 
off  his  balance.    Only  for  an  instant, 
though.    Osaka's  long  left  arm  winds 
itself  round  Kyoto's  mountainous  bulk 
and  clutches  the  back  of  his  loin-clotb; 
Kyoto's  massive  left  encircles  Osaka's 
ribs;  the  right  arms  of  both  remain  up- 
raised, rigid  and  motionless,  while  both 
pairs  of  legs,  firmly  planted  upon  the 
sand-strewn  platform,  but  with  starting 
muscles,  resist  the  tremendous  pressure 
which   one  divines  rather  than  sees. 
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And  thus,  amidst  breathless  silence, 
tbey  stand  minute  after  minute,  neither 
yielding  by  a  hair's  breadth,  neither 
visibly  distressed,  although  the  sweat 
begins  to  run  from  their  glistening 
bodies.  What  price  Osaka?  It  looks 
as  if,  in  a  trial  of  strength  so  con- 
ditioned, sheer  weight  must  end  by 
telling.  Presently  the  umpire,  a  quaint 
figure  in  gay  kimono  and  silken  haori, 
irresistibly  reminiscent  of  an  actor  in 
The  Mikado,  rises  and  begins  to  prowl 
round  the  combatants  with  soft,  cat- 
like strides,  fan  in  hand.  After  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  ring  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  times,  he  taps  one  of  the 
men  on  the  shoulder  with  his  fan,  and 
immediately  tbey  fall  apart  Time  is 
up;  the  bout  has  ended  in  a  draw. 

During  the  rather  protracted  interval 
allowed  for  repose  much  excited  chat- 
tering arises  among  the  spectators, 
partisan  feeling  running  high,  no 
doubt;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  loss  of 
temper  anyw^here,  and  hushed  expecta- 
tion falls  upon  the  assemblage  once 
more  when  the  rivals  step  forth  to  meet 
In  a  second  essay.  The  umpire  places 
tbem  carefully  on  the  precise  spot  and 
in  precisely  the  same  posture  as  when 
they  were  separated;  which  seems  a 
little  hard  upon  Osaka,  who  is  some- 
what at  a  disadvantage  through  his 
right  arm  being  held,  so  to  speak,  in 
chancery.  However,  he  has  an  air  of 
confidence  which  should  be  reassuring 
to  his  friends,  and  one  guesses,  without 
quite  knowing  why,  that  he  means  to 
employ  a  more  active  system  of  tactics 
this  time.  Almost  at  once,  indeed,  he 
does  something  (exactly  what  he  does 
only  a  quick  and  skilled  eye  could  de- 
tect) which  causes  his  colossal  oppo- 
nent to  sway  perceptibly.  A  swift 
change  of  grip  follows;  the  Kyoto 
champion  throws  back  one  massive  leg, 
then  the  other,  yielding  unmistakably, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal 
chalk  line.  Now,  friend  Osaka,  one 
last  supreme  effort,   and   the  day   is 


yours.  But  Osaka  has  shot  his  bolt 
Very  slowly  he.  In  his  turn,  has  to  fall 
back  and  resign  the  inches  that  he 
has  gained.  And  now.  lo  and  behold  I 
up  flies  his  right  arm  as  before,  and 
the  old  position,  from  which  neither 
competitor  seems  capable  of  shifting 
the  other,  is  resumed.  The  umpire  re- 
news his  stealthy,  feline  gyrations, 
bending  double  and  flirting  his  fan;  at 
length  comes  the  tap  on  the  shoulder 
which  proclaims  truce,  and  all  is  over. 
There  is  to  be  no  third  encounter; 
honors  are  divided;  Kyoto  and  Osaka 
may  retire  to  their  respective  borders 
with  laurels  undiminished,  if  unaug- 
mented. 

The  result  to  judge  by  the  applause, 
gives  general  satisfaction.  Bets,  it 
must  be  assumed,  are  off;  but  were 
there  any  on?  One  likes  to  think  not 
Inveterate  borrowers  though  the  Japa- 
nese are,  they  have  a  discriminating 
gift  and  if,  in  their  keenness  to  grasp 
the  kernel  of  Western  civilization,  they 
have  sometimes  assimilated  too  much 
of  the  husk,  they  have  seldom  been 
slow  to  discover  and  repair  their  error. 
May  these  wrestling  contests,  which 
seem  to  be  their  sole  form  of  popular 
sport  remain  for  ever  free  from  ad- 
juncts which  bid  fair  to  degrade  and 
destroy  most  forms  of  sport  in  certain 
other  islands  that  we  know  of. 


Here  at  last,  in  Kyoto,  is  a  wet  day. 
Last  night  there  broke  over  the  hill- 
encircled,  gray-roofed  city  a  not  unwel- 
come thunderstorm,  accompanied  by 
a  veritable  deluge,  which  has  now 
dwindled  to  a  steady,  determined  driz- 
zle. Through  the  streets,  ankle-deep  In 
mud,  splash  pedestrians  on  high  clogs, 
their  garments  wrapped  tightly  round 
their  legs,  their  shoulders  protected 
(more  or  less)  by  oil-paper  rain-cloaks 
and  flat  umbrellas  of  the  same  material 
held  above  their  heads.  From  the  over- 
hanging   eaves    and    gutters    streams 
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descend  upon  these  last,  which  some- 
times cause  the  bearers  to  stagger;  all 
the  swaying  lanterns  and  signs  which 
hang  along  and  across  the  thorough- 
fares are  woefully  bedraggled,  and  as 
one  pokes  one's  nose  out  between  the 
leathern  apron  and  the  lowered  hood  of 
the  Jinrikisha,  to  see  how  other  folk 
are  getting  on,  one  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  use  of 
paper  is  overdone  in  a  climate  liable  to 
such  visitations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  buy  a  new 
rain-cloak  or  a  new  umbrella,  while,  as 
for  mud,  the  process  of  removing  that 
from  bare  legs  is  swift  and  easy. 

At  all  events,  the  bad  weather  does 
not  seem  to  keep  anybody  at  home,  nor 
need  it  prevent  the  hooded,  leather- 
aproned  sightseer  from  letting  himself 
be  whisked  about  to  the  temples, 
monasteries,  parks,  and  palaces  in 
which  the  old  capital  is  so  rich.  Of  the 
former,  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  in- 
teresting are  the  Nlshi  Hongwanji  and 
Higashi  Hongwanji,  which  adjoin  one 
another  and  are  the  headquarters  of 
the  wealthy  Monto  sect  of  Buddhists. 
Both  are  vast  treasure-houses  of  lac- 
quer, bronze,  painted  screens,  and 
Jewelled  altars.  In  the  neighboring 
monastery,  divided  by  sliding  panels, 
are  the  usual  long  suites  of  empty 
rooms  with  polished  floors,  immaculate 
matting,  coffered  ceilings,  and  wall- 
paintings  on  paper,  which  are  but  dimly 
visible  on  this  cloudy  day.  The  cor- 
nices of  carved  wood,  representing 
birds  and  flowers,  are  some  of  them 
more  than  a  foot  thick,  and,  although 
pierced,  have  designs  ingeniously  dif- 
fering on  the  one  side  from  those  on 
the  other.  What  time  and  patience 
must  have  been  expended  upon  think- 
ing them  out!  The  Nishl  is  called  the 
Mikado's  temple,  the  Higashi  that  of 
the  people— no  misnomer,  seeing  that  it 
has  been  rebuilt  entirely  by  popular 
subscriptions  since  it  was  burnt  down 
forty  years  ago.    The  total  cost  Is  said 


to  have  been  a  million  yen  (about  100, 
OOOL),  and  it  is  fully  equal  to  its  nei^- 
bor  both  in  architectural  design  and 
in  elaborate  ornamentation;  which  does 
not  look  as  though  either  Japanese 
faith  or  Japanese  •art.were  on  the  wane. 

Is  Japanese  art  doomed  to  perish? 
In  a  pictorial  sense  it  is  already  dead 
—never,  perhaps,  despite  its  charm  of 
dexterity,  poetry,  and  color,  possessed 
the  elements  of  permanence  or  growth. 
But  is  it  the  case  that  the  beautiful 
painstaking  work  in  porcelain,  lacquer, 
bronze,  ivory,  and  enamel,  which  to 
most  of  us  represents  what  Is  really 
glorious  in  the  art  of  Japan,  most 
cease  to  be  produced  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  to-day?  Unfw- 
tunately,  a  high  authority,  the  author 
of  Things  Japanese^  seems  to  think  so. 
He  points  out— quite  truly,  of  course- 
that  under  the  old  rigime  the  Japanese 
ceramists,  lacquerers,  workers  in  metal 
and  enamel,  were  not  hirelings,  bnt 
artists  and  clansmen,  faithful  to  tiieir 
feudal  chief.  "By  him  they  were  fed; 
for  him  and  for  the  love  of  their  art 
they  worked  .  .  .  time  was  no  object 
.  .  .  there  was  no  public  of  mediocre 
taste  to  cater  f or  .  .  .  the  art  was  per- 
fectly and  essentially  aristocratic.'' 
Hence  he  concludes  that  '*it  Is  a  mere 
piece  of  amiable  optimism  to  suppose 
that  such  a  tradition  can  be  kept  up  In 
the  days  which  have  produced  that 
frightful,  but  aptly  descriptive  term, 
'art  manufacture.'" 

It  may  nevertheless  be  permissible, 
with  all  proper  deference,  to  take  a 
more  sanguine  view.  Shogruns  and 
daimyos  have  passed  away;  but  the  old 
artistic  spirit  remains  among  a  people 
who  have  changed  their  laws,  their 
customs,  and,  in  some  degree,  their 
dress,  but  who  have  not  changed— in- 
deed, could  not  change— their  national 
character.  Here,  to-day,  in  Kyoto, 
Namikawa  is  polishing  In  his  little 
workshop  pieces  of  cloisonne  as  charm- 
ing in  design  and  coloring,  as  perfect 
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in  flaisli,  as  any  that  have  ever  seen 
the  light  of  his  native  land.    Another 
artist  of  the  same  name  at  Tokyo,  who 
works  in  a  different  and,  as  some  peo- 
ple think,  an  Inferior  style— but  it  Is  a 
matter   of   opinion— has    more   orders 
than  he  can  execute.    At  Nagoya,  too, 
whence  comes  a  third  form  of  cloi- 
sonne,   applied    to    silver,    with    the 
dolsons   generally   Invisible,    Kumeno 
and  others  are  assiduoosly  carrying  on 
tibe  difficult,  minute  handicraft    These 
enamellers  are  enthusiastic*  and  are 
not  greedy.    Althou^^  they  work  hard, 
their  annual  output  is  small,  for  in  the 
repeated  processes  of  baking  which  are 
required  many  pieces  are  destroyed. 
Consequently  their  wares  are  expen- 
sive.    They  do  not  make  large  for- 
tunes.    Doubtless  they  might,  if  they 
cared  to  turn  out  rubbish  in  profusion; 
doubtless  rubbish  ia  turned  out  in  pro- 
fusion and  fortunes  are  made.      But 
that  matters  little  so  long  as  what  is 
honestly    good    and   enduring   is   not 
choked  out  of  existence.  Why,  after  all, 
should  It  be?    Given  the  survival  and 
vitality   of  the  artistic  spirit  (which 
must  surely  be  conceded),  given  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  purchasers,  native  or 
foreign,  to  provide  the  craftsman  with 
a  living  wage,  and  it  does  not  seem  so 
desperately  c^timistlc  to  believe  that 
what  has   been  will  continue  to  be. 
Hope,  moreover,  is  fortified  when  one 
remembers  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  "old"  Japanese  porce- 
lain, lacquer,  metalwork,  and  enamel- 
ling is  not  in  reality  old  at  all.    The 
finest  examples  of  the  microscopically 
ornate    Satsuma    ware,    for   instance, 
were  painted  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  while  cloisonne  work  was 
brought  to  its  present  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion   long    after    Commodore    Perry, 
cruising  in  Far  Bastem  waters,  brought 
up  off  Yedo  to  mention  to  those  whom 
it  might  concern  that  feudalism  was 
out  of  date.    Lacquering,  though  a  very 
ancient  craft,  has  had  quite  recent  tri- 


umphs, which  connoisseurs  pronounce 
on  a  level  with  these  of  the  best 
periods,  and  nothing  in  the  past  can 
exceed  for  beauty  the  embroideries, 
brocades,  painted  silks*  and  cut  velvets 
of  to-day. 

Let  It  be  frankly  admitted,  all  the 
same,  that  the  actual  aspect. of  Japa- 
nese towns  is  not  of  a  nature  to  reas- 
sure eesthetic  persons.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  or  why  an  art-loving 
race  has  endured  such  hideeus  dis- 
figurement of  its  streets.  Streets,  too, 
in  which  fires  have  ever  been  so  com- 
mon and  so  easily  kindled!  In  Kyoto, 
the  home  and  symbol  of  old  Japan,  the 
capital  of  many  generations  of  dig- 
nified, powerless  Mikados,  the  eye  Is 
less  distressed  than  elsewhere  by 
monstrous,  inappropriate  modem  con- 
structions; yet  even  in  Kyoto,  alas!  are 
tramcars,  electric  lights,  aggressive 
telegraph-posts  and  wires.  Indispensa- 
ble though  these  accompaniments  of 
twentieth-century  life  may  be,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  if  they  are  to  pre- 
vail urban  picturesqueness  must  go, 
and  with  it  by  degrees  that  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  fitting  and  picturesque 
which  constitutes  what  we  call  good 
taste.  One  remembers  certain  EiUro- 
pean  cities  once  renowned  for  their 
beauty  and  distinction,  and  one  knows 
of  what  their  municipal  authorities 
have  been  capable  in  these  latter  days. 

The  end,  in  any  case,  is  not  yet  For 
many  years  to  come,  in  all  probability, 
the  traveller  who  knows  what  to  avoid 
will  be  able  to  wander  about  all  day 
long  among  the  temples  and  palaces, 
the  hills  and  gardens  of  widespread, 
gray-tiled  Kyoto  without  meeting  a 
solitary  European  or  running  against 
a  single  telegraph-post  Temples  and 
pagodas  innumerable;  quaint,  stiff  gar- 
dens, recalling  the  tea  ceremonies  of  a 
bygone  period;  vast,  scrupulously 
dusted,  vacant  palaces— all  these,  un- 
changed and  unchanging,  brciathe  a 
gentle  defiance  to  time.    If  the  Imperial 
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pleasare-grounds  and  the  Mikado's 
Shishinden,  or  Hall  of  Audience,  have 
something  of  the  forlorn  melancholy 
of  an  abandoned  stage,  it  is  not.  after 
all,  very  difficult  for  the  imagination 
to  repeople  them  with  the  sumptuously 
attired  daimyos  who  in  days  of  yore 
used  to  come  flocking  thither  along 
the  Tokaido,  attended  by  numerous 
retinues  of  two-sworded  Samurai,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  sovereign  re- 
cluse. Strangely  fated  recluse  who, 
after  a  slumber  of  centuries,  woke  up 
one  fine  morning,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Yankee  sea  captain,  to  find  that  the 
actual  business  of  governing  was  in  his 
hands,  and  who  now,  arrayed  in  a 
French-looking  uniform,  prances  fc*rth 
to  review  troops  armed  with  the  latest 
pattern  of  rifle! 

We  may  pardon  his  gallant  soldiers 
their  European  uniforms,  acknowledg- 
ing that  these  were  demanded  by  the 
sheer  exigencies  of  the  case;  we  may 
grant  that  his  honorable  Ministers  must 
sit  henceforth  at  pigeon-holed  writing- 
tables  on  suitably  upholstered  chairs; 
It  was  time,  perhaps,  to  give  up  sitting 
on  the  floor.  But  we  may  also  hope, 
not  without  confidence,  that  in  dU'i  sea- 
son he  and  his  people  will  perceive 
what  is  worth  retaining  and  what  is 
best  rejected  out  of  the  extraneous 
civilization  which  they  have  seized 
with  both  hands.  Surely  they  will;  for 
whether  they  deserve  or  not  the  epi- 
thets of  incomprehensible,  contradic- 
tory, inscrutable,  and  the  like,  which 
one  grows  a  little  weary  of  hearing  ap- 
plied to  them,  it  is  not  intelligence  nor 
the  sifting  faculty  that  will  be  denied 
them  even  by  their  least  fiatterlng 
critics.  Only  the  other  day  a  sage 
newspaper  scribe  observed  that  "al- 
though the  Japanese  disdain  perspec- 
tive in  their  pictures,  there  is  no  lack  of 
It  in  their  policy."  One  is  a  little  re- 
minded of  the  boarding-school  young 
lady  who,  in  an  essay  on  natural  iiis- 
tory,  alluded  to  the  "strange  and  pa- 


thetic circumstance  that  the  tortoise, 
which  provides  us  with  such  beautiftil 
combs  for  our  back  hair,  has  no  back 
hair  of  its  own."  However,  if  the 
journalist  meant  to  call  the  Japanese 
perspicacious,  who  shall  gainsay  him? 

They   have   originated   nothing,  saj 
the  captious.    No;  but  they  have  very 
seldom    imitated    without    improving 
upon  the  original,  and  a  wise  eclec- 
ticism is  in  itself  a  form  of  originality, 
being  so  rare.     Even   supposing  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  their  dtiei 
are  destined  to  approximate  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  utilitarian  model 
that  we  know  too  well,  they  themselves 
can  never  quite  sink  to  a  corresponding 
plane  of  dreary  uniformity.    The  land, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  its  Inhabitants,  will  not  suffer 
that     In  the  future,  as  in  the  past 
plum  and  cherry  trees  will  burst  forth 
with  each  recurring  spring  into  acres 
of  blossom,   bamboos  will  sway  and 
rustle  by  quiet  pools,  white  foam  of 
mountain  torrents  will  flash  betweoi 
the  red   boles  of  lofty  cryptomerias, 
strings  of  wild  geese  will  take  their 
flight  across  the  pale  disc  of  the  moon, 
the    snow-capped    cone    of    Fuji   will 
hover,  delicate  and  phantomlike,  in  a 
blue  haze  between  earth  and  sky.    If 
the  Japanese  are  wanting  in  originality 
(but  of  course  they  are  not),  no  such 
reproach  can  be  brought  against  Japan, 
which  has  a  character  and  essence  so 
distinct,   so  distinguished,   so  refined, 
and  so  inherent  that  one  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it  as  liable  to  be  vulgarized 
by  any  incursion  of  barbarians. 

Viewed  from  the  Kiyomizu  heights 
this  evening,  Kyoto  shows  as  Japanese 
and  as  unspoilt  as  anybody  could  wish 
the  ancient  capital  to  be.  The  rain- 
clouds  have  dispersed;  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  fire  tiled  roofs,  pagodas, 
and  the  Kamogawa  stream,  with  its 
bridges  and  riverside  tea-houses;  one 
gazes  down  at  the  groves  and  avenues 
of  monastery  grounds  and  at  a  many- 
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'Colored  crowd  which  is  ascending  by 
stairways  or  by  the  sharp  acclivity  of 
Teapot  Hill,  where  vendors  of  cheap 
pottery  and  porcelain  have  their  booths, 
to  the  high-perched  temple  of  the 
Thousand-handed  Kwannon.  It  is  a 
shrine  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  much 
favor  with  the  populace,  who  wend 
their  way  hither  to  toss  pebbles  on  to 
the  stone  lanterns  which  surround  it 
or  coins  into  the  extended  sheet  beside 
which  a  parchment-vlsaged  Buddhist 
priest  squats  and  taps  his  insistent 
gong.  Should  the  cast  pebble  alight 
on  the  lantern  and  remain  there,  the 
suppliant  is  in  luck  and  will  obtain  the 
object  of  his  desire;  but  perhaps  here, 
as  at  other  shrines,  it  is  a  surer  plan 
to  employ  cash,  which  cannot  miss  its 
mark  and  should  be  entitled  to  its 
equivalent 

The  sun  sinks,  the  brief  afterglow 
and  twilight  of  late  summer  follow; 
then  on  a  sudden  the  whole  city, 
spread  out  beneath  the  spectator's  fcot 
and  sloping  up  towards  them,  breaks, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  into  a  galaxy  of 
tiny  sparks,  some  stationary,  some 
darting  hither  and  thither,  like  a 
swarm    of   fireflies.     East   and    west, 
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north  and  south,  the  illumination  ex- 
tends until  the  entire  prospect  is  a 
blaze  of  light  Every  householder 
hangs  out  a  string  of  paper  spheres 
or  cylinders,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  carries  one  suspended  at  the  tip 
of  a  bamboo  cane,  and  presently  bon- 
fires leap  up  into  flame  on  the  wooded 
hillsides;  for  the  Ban  matauri  has  be- 
gun, and  processions  are  starting,  with 
measured  chant  and  beat  of  drum, 
from  all  quarters  in  honor  of  this  an- 
nual feast  of  lanterns.  Witnessed  from 
above,  it  is  the  most  charming,  fantas- 
tic, fairy-like  spectacle  that  can  be 
imagined;  seen  at  closer  quarters  in  the 
thronged,  narrow  streets.  It  resolved 
itself  into  a  popular  carnival,  noisy 
and  hilarious,  but  perfectly  good-tem- 
pered. There  Is  no  drunkenness,  no 
quarrelling,  nor  will  there  be  any 
cracked  heads,  although  the  merry- 
making is  to  be  prolonged  for  many 
hours  to  come.  Not  before  the  night  is 
far  spent  will  lanterns  and  torches  be 
extinguished,  one  by  one,  and  the 
climbing  moon  look  down  out  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  sky  upon  a  city  and  a 
population  which  seem  to  smile  still 
in  their  sleep.  W,  E.  Norris. 
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The  Slav  has  been  reproached  with 
leaving  but  a  faint  mark  on  history; 
he  is  thought  to  have  done  little  for 
"liberty"  and  •'progress."  Perhaps  he 
is  Judged  too  much  by  the  higher  politi- 
cal and  administrative  organs  of  the 
Russian  Ihnpire,  which  does  not  seem 
to  yield  the  fruits  of  a  good  tree.  It 
may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  Slav 
has  been  disabled  by  circumstances 
from  developing  on  natural  lines  and 
preserving  in  their  purity  his  primitive 
traditions. 

In  the  things  of  this  world,  in  mili- 


tary and  political  matters,  he  has  had 
less  success  than  the  Teuton,  though 
he  has  perhaps  fared  better  than  the 
Celt.  The  Celts  have  been  thrust 
back  into  the  extreme  west  of  Europe; 
and  the  lands  on  which  they  live  form 
part  of  the  territory  of  States  shaped 
on  Teutonic  lines.  There  never  has 
been  a  Celtic  State;  but  the  Slav  at 
least  has  founded  various  States,  and 
Home  of  them  have  struggled  through 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  all 
have  had  great  vicissitudes,  and  some 
liave  lost  their  independence,  and  even 
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their  identity.  Thus  the  Slovenes  gave 
way  before  the  Magyars,  an  Asiatic 
people.  The  Slavs  in  Moesia  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Bnlgars,  a  ''Finnish" 
horde.  In  like  manner,  Servia  fell, 
after  several  attacks,  before  the  Turks, 
jnst  as  Russia  itself  for  a  time  was 
nnder  the  Tartars,  another  Mongolian 
people.  Poland  was  dismembered  by 
Teutons  and  unnatural  Slavs.  Bohe- 
mia long  found  the  hand  of  its  Teuton 
neighbors  heavy  on  it,  but  never  lost 
its  national  spirit  Various  Slav  peo- 
ples were  subdued  by  the  Teutons  who 
shaped  Prussia  into  a  Power. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  such  a  rec- 
ord, that  there  is  something  naturally 
servile  about  the  Slav.    But  the  secret 
of  his  weakness  has  also  been  that  of 
his  Celtic  brother's  subjection— a  too 
great  impatience  of  control,  a  too  indis- 
creet love  of  liberty.    The  native  tem- 
per of  the  race  seems  set  against  au- 
thority.   In  the  traditions  of  more^  than 
one  Slav  people  the  begrinnings  of  the 
State  are  ascribed  to  an  inspired  peas- 
ant   The  form  of  their  early  societies 
seems  to  have  been  a  democratic  col- 
lectivism.   It  is  curious  to  observe,  in 
the  case  of  Russia  and  Poland  after  the 
Law  of  1868,  how  easily  the  foreign  in- 
stitutions of  a  later  growth  fell  off, 
and  how  naturally  the  peasant  took  to 
the  ways  of  his  remote  forefathers. 
Democratic  tendencies,  however,  were 
not  aids  to  ''success"  for  communities 
in  the  ages  of  force. 

The  Slav,  like  the  Celt,  labored  under 
two  disadvantages  in  his  warfare 
with  the  Teuton:  he  did  not  invent 
or  take  kindly  to  the  feudal  monarchy; 
and  he  did  not  like  city  life  or  the 
occupations  which  town  dwellers  fol- 
low. 

The  hereditary  feudal  monarchy  im- 
plied a  sacrifice  of  liberty;  and  if  the 
Teuton  claims  to  have  done  anything 
for  human  liberty,  he  had  better  point 
to  other  achievements  than  this.  It 
was  before  all  things  an  organ  of  force, 


and,  though  it  strengthened   Germa* 
peoples.  Just  as  the  modem  organiia- 
tion    of    the    German     Empire    has 
strengthened  them,  it  did  so  at  tlie 
expense  of  liberty.    The  Anglo-Saxos 
had  freer  institutions  before  the  Nor- 
man   Conquest;    it    has    often    bee& 
pointed  out  that  this  event  substituted 
a  "strong"  rule  for  the  •'weak"  rule 
of  the  Saxon  kings.    It  also  substituted 
a  lower  ideal;  for  the  Witan  was  the 
instrument  of  a  higher  type  of  State. 
The  Slav,  who  never  developed  feudal 
kingship,  remained  more  free  and  more 
democratic.    It  may  not  be  an  accident 
that.  Just  as  the  Normans  gave  greater 
coherence  to  the  Saxon  realm,  so,  too,. 
Northmen  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Russian   Power,   which   has    attained 
greater  success  than  other  Slav  States. 
Bohemia  was  a  country  in  which  the 
difference  was  made  manifest  between 
Slav   notions    of  elective   rulers  and 
Teutonic  notions  of  the  position  of  a 
people  as  the  "estate"  of  a  dynasty. 
Poland  again  held  out  against  making 
the  succession  to  the  crown  hereditary^ 
almost  to  the  end;  but  sometimes  or- 
ganisms have  to  revert  to  a  lower  type 
in  order  to  survive.    The  proud  prefer 
to  perish. 

The  fate  of  Poland  is  also  a  measure 
of  the  value  of  cities.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  City  State  as  important 
only  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Teu- 
tons, however,  would  have  made  little 
mark  without  urban  communities  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  From  Basel,  down 
the  Rhine  to  the  Low  Countries:  over 
the  east  of  E3ngland  and  Scotland:  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  whose  republics  re- 
produced the  good  and  bad  of  Greek 
life,  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic  City 
State  was  plain.  They  might  degen- 
erate—like the  Scotch  Royal  bur^is- 
into  close  and  Jealous  bodies,  keeping^ 
to  a  few  the  franchise  and  trading 
rights;  but  earlier  they  stood  for 
liberty  and  security  In  the  following  of 
peaceful    labor,    as   against   the  force 
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und  idle  robbery  x>f  the  medieval  baron. 
The  Celt  and  the  Slav  lacked  them— la 
Ulster  It  was  remarked  that,  before 
the  Plantation,  there  was  no  city  but 
Armai^  In  like  manner,  Argyll  may 
be  contrasted  with  Fife.  If  Poland 
had  had  such  an  element  in  her  so- 
ciety* her  nobles  would  not  have  been 
able  to  enslave  the  peasantry  and 
make  the  royal  power  a  shadow. 
Oertainly  on  Polish  soil  there  are  and 
have  been  towns  enough,  but  they 
were  full  of  Teutons  and  Jews;  there 
were  no  native  burgesses,  no  stuff  to 
fashion  into  a  Third  Estate. 

The  case  of  Russia  is  unlike  that  of 
Poland;  there  the  C^ars  strengthened 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  no- 
bility, like  our  Tudors,  and  the  modem 
bureaucracy  is  made  up  of  men  whose 
claim  to  nobility  Is  the  fact  that  they 
serve  the  crown.  Unlike  our  Whigs, 
they  are  not  necessarily  drawn  from 
the  native  aristocracy.  The  political 
development  of  Russia  has  Indeed  not 
proceeded  on  democratic  Slav  but  on 
bureaucratic  Prussian  lines.  The 
latter  model  is  fit  for  a  true  empire; 
and  in  Prussia  there  is  that  signal 
mark  of  empire— predominance  of  race. 
If  we  leave  out  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
the  rest  of  Prussia  Is  built  on  the 
d^&rte  of  crushed  Slav  peoples.  The 
recent  attempts  to  drill  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Finland,  and  the  Armenian 
Church  Into  a  uniform  pattern,  are 
modelled  on  the  Prussian  policy  pur- 
sued In  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Ger- 
man part  of  Poland.  Indeed,  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  has  kept  the  three  East- 
em  illiberal  Powers  together  by  a  com- 
munity of  interests  and  fears.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  history,  that  Russian  state- 
craft has  been  largely  borrowed  from 
German  oracles;  the  chief  difference 
being,  that  in  Russia  there  Is  not,  as 
in  Prussia,  a  ruling  class  of  non-Slav 
race.  It  is  indeed  as  safe  to  affirm  the 
**Teutonic"  character  of  the  Tsardom 
as  It  is  to  speak  of  the  "Latin"  civll- 
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Ization  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy^ 
All  that  is  meant  is,  that  these  coun^ 
tries  yet  retain  the  impress  of  the  time 
when  they  were  provinces  of  th0 
Roman  Empire.  In  Russia,  Slav  ways 
and  Ideas  must  be  sought  lower  down 
In  the  social  and  political  scale— In  the 
**mlr,"  with  Its  communal  ownership 
of  land.  In  the  *'aztel,"  or  co-operative 
workshop,  In  the  organization  of  local 
self-government 

In  spiritual,  as  In  secular  things,  th^ 
Slav  spirit  Is  not  well  reflected  by  the* 
Institution  which  stands  for  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  Greek  Cburchi 
has  been  Imposed  on  the  Slav;  It  Is  Hot 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  his  habit 
of  mind.  Indeed,  It  was  a  geographical 
accident  that  brought  him  within  Its 
fold.  The  Russian  Slavs  were  con- 
verted by  Greek  missionaries,  wlifle 
the  Balkan  Slavs  lived  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Greek  Empire.  The  Poles 
and  Bohemians  were  gathered  Into  the- 
Latln  Church.  No  Church  could  have 
a  close  connection  with  two  such  sys- 
tems as  the  Byzantine  and  Ruaalani 
Empires,  and  yet  suffer  no  reactfoif. 
Yet  the  Greek  Church  Is  not  so 
''Brastlan"  as  a  Western  Church  would 
have  been  under  like  condition;  In 
each  case  the  State  has  been  In  a  mould 
Oriental  enough  to  enable  the  Church 
to  give  It  a  theocratic  tinge.  Russia  i» 
the  only  country  In  Europe  where- 
"Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod"  could 
be  the  title  of  a  high  officer  of  State. 
If  the  Greek  Church  had  set  store  by 
being  Catholic,  like  the  Latin,  it 
would  have  been  more  detached  from 
these  two  political  systems,  and  sa 
have  been  more  of  a  free  Church.  Its 
ambition,  however,  has  been  to  be 
Orthodox,  not  Catholic.  Now,  there  i8 
nothing  Slav  in  such  an  aspiration;  It 
Is  Greek,  but,  as  understood  by  the 
Greek  Church,  sought  to  be  realized 
on  impoHsible  conditions.  The  Greek 
ffoniiis,   in   itH  prime.  <lesire<1   to  think 
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rightly;  but  such  thhiklng  was  recog- 
nized as  implying  growth  and  progress. 
The  Greek  Church  wished  an  impossi- 
bility—to think  rightly,  but  without 
growth  or  change.  The  very  name 
Byzantine  is  a  by-word  for  soulless 
verbal  dialectics.  In  Russia,  the  close 
connection  with  the  State,  joined  to 
this  enforcement  of  formal  orthodoxy 
and  the  policy  of  keeping  human  be- 
ings in  tutelage,  makes  the  Greek 
Church  a  persecuting  Church.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  are  millions  of 
Dissenters  in  Russia,  who  seem  to  find 
the  Greek  Church  alien  from  their  tem- 
per, Just  as  the  Celts  with  one  accord 
have  rejected  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment Yet  the  Greek  Church  has  bent 
to  humor  popular  leanings.  The  use  of 
pictures  is  conceded  to  the  objective 
mind.  The  rejection  of  instrumental 
music  from  divine  service,  if  not  main- 
tained on  Puritan  grounds,  as  among 
the  Presbyterians,  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  service  more  congrega- 
tional. Again,  as  in  the  Roman  but 
not  in  the  Anglican  communion,  the 
bulk  of  the  secular  clergy  is  drawn 
from  the  people.  The  Orders  of  regu- 
lars lead  a  cloistered  contemplative 
life,  about  which  there  is  something 
£3astem,  but  little  akin  to  the  feverish, 
missionary  zeal  of  Jesuits  and  other 
brotherhoods  in  the  Latin  Church. 

Bohemia  was  the  one  Slav  country 
that  espoused  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Jerome  and  Hus  borrowed  much  from 
Wiclif ;  the  success  of  their  movement 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
blended  with  an  outburst  of  Czech 
nationalist  feeling  against  the  Ger- 
mans. It  could  hardly  have  done  this, 
however,  if  it  had  not  a  democratic 
character.  The  Reformed  doctrines, 
which  prevailed  in  Bohemia  for  two 
hundred  years,  might  have  been  estab- 
lished there  for  good,  but  for  the  Aus- 
trian conquest  and  persecution:  nearly 
all  the  Protestants  were  killed,  driven 
out,  or  overawed  by  the  Viennese  Em- 


peror in  the  Thirty  Years*  War.   The 
evangelical  Christianity  yet  survivlni 
in  Moravia,  and  the  quality  of  much 
Russian  Dissent,  show  a  clear  strain  in 
the  Slav,  which  is  at  home  with  early 
Ciiristianity.     The   note  of  this  SUt 
"heresy"  is  an  unwillingness  to  make 
that  compromise  with   the  world,  to 
which  the  Western  Churches  have  more 
or  less   yielded.     His   temper  is  the 
''Christianity  of  the  GospeL"    To  sudi 
a  temper  it  is  not  a  conclusive  reason 
for  not  obeying  the   Sermon   on  the 
Mount,  that  such  obedience  would  be 
fatal  to  the  survival  of  the  State.    He 
Western  State  is  not  so  dear  to  ttie 
heart  of  the  Slav,    lliis  spirit  has  be- 
come articulate  in  Tolstoy;  but  it  ani- 
mates all  those  Russian  believers  who 
find  that  they  cannot  give  military  ser- 
vice to  the  State. 

These  traits  should  be  remembered 
when  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  the 
Slav  as  a  Cossack.  Perhaps  more  than 
most  of  us,  he  retains  the  stamp  of  oar 
early  Aryan  forefathers.  The  unit  of 
his  society— the  village  community— is 
common  to  him  and  the  Hindu.  And, 
like  the  Hindu,  he  has  a  certain  East- 
ern acquiescence  in  destiny;  and  in 
war  he  seems  ready  to  be  shot  He 
does  not  try  to  subdue  the  forces  of 
Nature  to  himself,  and  has  little  share 
in  mechanical  contrivances.  Moralists 
remind  us  that  action  is  hindered  by 
too  much  feeling;  certainly  the  Slav 
seems  to  have  too  much  feeling.  He  to 
as  melancholy  as  the  Greek;  bnt 
shows  it  through  music,  even  more 
than  through  literature.  He  Is  as  im- 
pressionable as  the  Celt,  with  this  dif- 
ference—that his  home  has  rarely  been 
amid  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  except 
the  Baltic,  which  is  less  inspiring  than 
the  ^gean  or  the  Atlantic.  Hence,  hto 
art  deals  more  with  human  kind  than 
with  Nature.  His  temper  might  have 
remained  unknown  to  us,  if  we  had 
had  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  study 
Slav  folk-lore,  dances,  and  airs;  but  in 
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the  nineteenth  century  Slav  art  was 
taken  np  by  men  of  genius,  who  have 
spoken  to  all  Borope. 

Slay  art  has  become  a  naive  *'crit- 
Iclsm  of  life."  The  word  "criticism" 
must  be  used  guardedly,  as  the  Slav 
has  little  turn  for  abstract  thought, 
sndi  as  the  Greeks  and  Hindus  showed: 
being  without  the  curiosity  of  the 
former,  and  feeling  more  deeply  than 
the  latter,  he  is  less  able  to  settle  down 
to  calm  contemplation.  So  perhaps  we 
should  say  that  Slav  criticism  is 
usually  unconscious  but  sometimes 
deliberate,  as  in  Tolstoy,  who  uses  his 
powers  as  an  artist  to  arraign  the  form 
of  society.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Slay  was  able  to  accept  the  Qospel 
quite  purely,  because  he  had  no  motive 
for  making  the  reservations  which  our 
attacdiment  to  Western  institutions  im- 
poses upon  us.  This  detachment  in- 
spires his  art  We  talk  of  his  realism, 
meaning  that  he  will  not  see  things 
through  a  kindly  haze,  but  In  a  dry 
light  Thus  he  has  no  feeling  for  the 
romance  of  war,  being  quite  without 
the  set  of  ideas  connected  with  chiv- 
alry. Even  in  his  unconverted  days 
Tolstoy  wrote  of  war  (in  Sevastopol)  as 
if  it  were  a  horrible  thing.  Yerest- 
chagin,  the  painter,  also  treated  war 
faithfully  in  his  pictures.  In  like  man- 
ner, Gorky  does  not  take  the  evils  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  Western  indus- 
trialism for  granted;  he  paints  them  in 
their  naked  horror.  Well  he  may;  for 
certabily  the  Slav,  like  the  Celt,  seems 
to  degenerate  rapidly  when  he  drifts 
into  the  slums  of  cities.  Even  Tolstoy 
is  at  times  more  impressionable  than 
consciously  critical:  thus  The  Cossacks 
is  written  under  the  influence  of 
Bousseau,  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  under 
that  of  Schopenhauer.  In  some  ways 
Slav  feeling  seems  to  be  expressed 
better  by  Turgutoiev,  a  sweeter  and 
milder  nature  than  Tolstoy,  whose 
asceticism  has  a  touch  of  asperity. 

Of  all  the  arts,  however,  music  is  the 


one  by  which  the  Slav  has  impressed  the 
Western  world.  Music  is  hard  enough 
to  interpret  authoritatively;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  fanciful,  if  we  try  to  discern 
in  Slav  music  a  common  expression  of 
the  Slav  temperament  However  ela- 
borate the  structure  of  a  particular 
piece  may  be,  it  is  likely  to  have  its 
root  in  popular  airs.  Thus  it  never  be- 
comes artificial;  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain spontaneity  and  freshness.  The 
note  of  sadness  is  usually  very  clear. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  plaintive,  as  in 
Chopin,  who  would  probably  have  been 
suspected  by  Plato,  as  tending  to  melt 
too  much  the  heart  of  man,  and  make 
him  a  feeble  warrior;  in  Tschaikowsky 
it  is  sterner,  as  it  is  in  the  solemn 
Prelude  by  Rachmaninoff.  That  music 
should  never  be  exotic  appears  to  have 
been  recognized  by  Dv6rak,  the  Czech 
musician;  though  he  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied the  principle  with  an  odd  confu- 
sion of  history.  For,  being  in  America, 
he  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  they 
should  base  their  music  on  negro 
melodies. 

If  we  wish  to  see  what  has  been  the 
achievement  of  Slav  music  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  record  of  the  Slav  with  that  of 
the  Celt  in  the  same  period.  The  Slav 
has  nothing  like  the  "Eisteddfod"  or 
"Fels."  which  are  a  kind  of  Dlonysia— 
perhaps  the  idea  of  "competition"  in 
music  would  seem  to  him  incongruous 
—yet  the  Celt,  with  all  this  systematic 
cultivation,  has  not  produced  such 
masterpieces  as  those  of  the  great  Slav 
composers  in  our  time.  There  is  a 
great  number  of  traditional  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  airs;  but  they  have 
never  formed  a  basis  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  great  works.  Indeed,  the  his- 
tory of  Slav  music  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  rise  of  Greek 
drama,  which  also  sprang  from  the 
simple  songs  of  a  rural  community, 
met  to  celebrate  some  of  the  festal 
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occasions  of  their  agricultural  year. 
Each  became— within  the  possibilities 
of  Its  own  medium— a  sad  musing  "o'er 
the  doubtful  lot  of  human  kind." 

In  suggesting  that  the  Slav  is  mel- 
ancholy and  something  of  a  fatalist, 
there  is  no  intention  to  forget  that  he 
has  a  touch  of  Celtic  irascibility.    He 
has  a  bad  name  for  wild  retaliation;  In 
Russia  and  in  the  Balkans  oppression 
is  answered  by  assassination,  of  whidi 
the  Teuton  has  a  genuine  loathing.  We 
were  quite  sincere  in  our  horror  of 
Celtic  outrages  in  Ireland  twenty  years 
ago.     Hie    Teuton,    however,    forgets 
that  he  is  sometimes  responsible  for 
maintaining    a     social     order    which 
breeds  savage  and  murderous  thoughts. 
He  can  be  a  partner  in  the  oppression 
of  one  race  by  another;  and  then  he 
neither    understands    the    resentment 
which  he  is  causing,  nor  the  form  in 
which  the  resentment  expresses  itself. 
In  his  own  domestic  troubles,  he  pro- 
ceeds differently;  if  his  rulers  seek  to 
oppress  him,  he  uses  such  a  weapon 
as  the  power  of  the  Commons  to  refuse 
to  vote  supplies.    He  talks  with  unc- 
tion   of    the    "red    fool    fury    of    the 
Seine,"    or    "the    blind    hysterics    of 
the  Celt,"  and  is  proud  of  a  record 
in   which    freedom    "slowly   broadens 
down   from   precedent  to  pre<!edent" 
The    Teuton    as    poet    has    a    touch 
of   the    lawyer    or    bureaucrat     One 
can     only     hope     that,     in     Russia 
at   least,    Tolstoy's   philosophical    dis- 
approval of  appeals  to  physical  force 
will  be  understood  to  imply,  not  only 
a   withdrawal   from    military   service, 
but  refusal  to  use  the  bomb. 

At  the  moment  there  are  confident 
prophecies  that  the  present  war  will 
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bring   about  a   revolution   in   RuBsia. 
Many  of  us  are  slow  to  believe  this, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  the  Bos* 
sian  Slav  is  Incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment   For  this  purpose  we  are  too  apt 
to  make  Parliamentary  institutions  the 
test,  and,  not  forward  ourselves  in  kxsai 
government   we  underrate  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility by  local  self-government 
Hence  we  commonly  Ignore  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  this  directioii 
in  Russia  since  the  time  of  the  Tsar 
Alexander  II.    We  also  forget  that  the 
Slav  is  better  placed  than  we  are  for 
dealing   with   some   of  the    economic 
problems  that  face  large  populattona. 
His  system  of  land  tenure  is  not  like 
ours,  much  encumbered  with  the  relics 
of  feudalism.     The  village  community 
is  his  unit;  and,  if  It  were  not  for 
heavy  taxation,  the  Slav  peasant  would 
not  be  badly  off.    This,  combined  witti 
a   traditional   distaste   for  town   life, 
has  helped  to  prevent  a  drain  to  the 
towns.    Thus  there  has  been  no  great 
physical  deterioration;  and  the  race  has 
remained  young  and  fresh.     For  such 
a  race  we  feel  that  the   future  has 
possibilities.      The    Slav   seems   quite 
out   of   sympathy   with    the    Positive 
spirit;  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  never 
give  us  great  names  in  physical  science 
or  mechanical  invention.     Copernicus 
is  almost  the  only  great  physicist  who 
has  arisen  among  the  Slav  peoples.    If, 
however,  the  race  can  resist  the  factory 
system,  as  it  did  the  feudal  system, 
and  organize  industry  on  the  lines  of 
labor  co-partiVBrship— and  it  has  gone 
some  way  in  this  direction— it  will  have 
done  much  to  make  life  more  tolerable 
for  large  masses  of  men. 

H.  M,  Cona^ier. 
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**We  are  twelve,  twelve  of  us!  Are 
we  to  burst  in  this  stifling  heat?" 
angrily  howled  an  old  man,  leaning  out 
of  the  narrow  carriage-door.  "Please, 
look  yourself,"  he  continued,  drawing 
back  to  show  the  train-conductor  he 
was  no  liar. 

"She  must  get  in  all  the  same,"  the 
man  answered  calmly,  and  turning  to 
somebody  behind  him,  who  was  quite 
silent,  "Quick,"  he  said,  "up  with  you, 
give  me  that  bundle.    I'll  hold  it." 

"No,  no,  thanks,  it*s  all  right,  I  can 
get  up,"  murmured  the  woman  anx- 
iously; she  caught  hold  of  the  handle 
with  one  hand,  held  tight  to  her  breast 
a  shapeless  ragged  bundle  with  the 
other,  got  up,  and  stood  waiting  in  the 
middle  of  the  railway  carriage. 

The  door  was  shut  with  a  sharp 
bang;  the  train  moved;  she  staggered 
and  would  have  fallen  had  not  the  old 
man  who  spoke  before  held  her  up. 
At  the  sudden  shock  a  small,  thin  arm 
peeped  out  of  the  ragged  bundle. 

"Now,  boys,  we  must  make  a  little 
room;  the  poor  thing  cannot  stand  all 
the  time,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  loud 
voice    to    his    fellow-travellers. 

"Let  them  make  room  on  the  other 
side,"  struck  in  his  neighbor,  but  no- 
body moved.  She  was  hanging  on  to 
the  laden  luggage-net,  and  stumbling 
at  every  shake. 

**You  are  all  thin  ones  over  there," 
he  continued,  winking  idiotically  at  the 
unwieldy  paunch  of  the  man  near  him, 
who  was  snoring. 

"Dare  say,  when  you've  nothing  to 
eat,"  answered  two  or  three,  and  some 
scanned  each  other's  faces  in  silent 
taunt 

"Now,  then,  let's  squeeze  up  a  bit, 
and  make  her  a  little  room,"  spoke  at 
last  an  old  woman  compassionately. 
"We  shall   be  all   the   warmer!"   she 
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added  with  a  good-natured  smile. 
Then  they  all  moved  to  the  left,  except 
the  man  in  the  comer,  who  would  not 
give  up  his  place,  and  shrank  nearer  to 
the  window. 

The  woman  faintly  said  "Thank 
you,"  and  sank  down  on  the  seat  next 
to  her  kind  champion;  then  drawing 
her  arm  with  infinite  care  from  under 
the  ragged  bundle,  she  stretched  and 
moved  it,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  to  re- 
lease the  cramped  and  aching  limb. 

"Bad  job  having  to  travel  with 
babies,"  said  the  old  woman,  turning 
to  her. 

"I  say,  we  don't  want  any  squalling, 
cried  out  crossly  a  mealy-faced  youth. 
"Oh,  he  won't  cry,  you  needn't  fear, 
said  the  mother,  with  a  strange,  pale 
smile. 
"Is  he  ill?" 

"A  little,"  she  answered  after  an  in- 
stant's hesitation,  in  a  trembling  under- 
tone, blushing  deeply. 
"Where  do  you  come  from?" 
"America.     I  landed  this  morning." 
Two  of  her  companions  who  had  sailed 
with  her  sighed. 
"All  alone?" 

"My  husband  .  .  .  remained  down 
there,"  she  sadly  answered,  looking  at 
her  mourning. 

"Poor  thing!  And  where  are  you 
going  now?" 

"Home,"  naming  a  small  village  in 
the  fever-stricken  Maremma. 

"Have  you  made  a  little  money,  at 
least?"  With  an  eloquent  Italian  ges- 
ture she  scraped  her  thumb-nail  on  the 
edge  of  her  teeth;  that  was  the  only 
answer.  Then  a  wretched  slow  chorus 
arose  in  that  stuffy  atmosphere:  each 
resigned  voice  telling  its  brief  tragical 
history. 

"I  made  three  hundred  francs:  it  all 
went   for   medicine   and   doctors,"   so 
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said  the  pale-faced  youth,  and  his  pale- 
ness showed  how  useless  it  all  had 
been. 

"To  go  out»  I  sold  my  house  and  two 
fields:  all  my  people  died  of  fever!" 

"We  come  from  France,"  said  an- 
other, pointing  to  himself  and  his 
neighbor.  "We  had  to  fly;  they  wanted 
to  settle  our  hash." 

"Here's  my  fortune,"  sneered  an- 
other, holding  up  a  flve-franc  piece. 

The  screech  of  the  whistle  seemed  to 
jeer  from  time  to  time  at  all  that 
wretchedness;  those  useless  wails, 
floating  from  the  narrow  windows, 
found  no  echo  through  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  dumb  and  indifferent 
plains  beneath! 

Silence,  indifferent,  even  hostile  si- 
lence, was  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to 
those  pitiful  tales.  But  how  give  pity 
when  it  was  like  hearing  one's  own 
story  told  over  again? 

Only  the  snorer  moved  uneasily 
every  now  and  then,  muttering  words. 

"How  good  that  child  of  yours  is!" 
exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

The  mother  barely  smiled. 

"Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

"A  boy,"  she  answered. 

"How  old?" 

"Nine  months." 

"€k)d  bless  him!"  The  mother  shud- 
dered. 

"Let  me  see  it."  continued  the  old 
woman,   curiously,   getting  nearer. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried  with  sudden 
agony.  Then  she  added:  "He  is  asleep, 
poor  darling!" 

It  was  midday.  All  now  were  quiet, 
exhausted  by  the  hot  weather.  Some 
began  to  eat:  they  produced  from 
ragged  pockets  or  from  inside  unbut- 
toned shirts  parcels  with  very  dubious- 
looking  contents.  The  fat  man,  roused 
at  last  from  his  sleep,  bought  some 
bread  and  sausage  at  a  station.  The 
mother  also  bit  at  some  dry  bread. 

"And  that  poor  child,  aren't  you  go- 
ing to  nurse  it?"  asked  the  old  woman. 
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Why,  we've  been  here  five  hours  and 
it  has  not  sucked  yet"  The  mother 
started. 

"Tes,  now  ...  in  a  moment,"  she 
faltered  faintly;  and  when  her  bread 
was  finished  she  began  very  slowly  to 
unfasten  her  dress,  while  the  old  wom- 
an watched  her  with  a  look  of  infinite 
tenderness,  the  look  of  all  women  who 
behold  a  mother's  loving,  holy  care. 
She  scarcely  lifted  a  comer  of  het 
shawl,  put  her  feet  up  on  the  opposite 
seat,  and  bending  over  her  baby  raised 
it  to  her  breast. 

The  men  made  more  room  for  her, 
asked  her  to  lean  back  comfortably, 
full  of  respect  for  that  mother  who  re- 
minded them  of  their  own  young  wives 
and  baby  children,  reminded  them  of 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  in  their  distant 
homes. 

"You  can't  have  much  milk,"  mut- 
tered the  old  woman. 

"Oh,  quite  enough:  too  much  even," 
she  replied  with  a  voice  that  sounded 
like  a  broken  sob. 

All  the  travellers  were  silent,  for  the 
heat  of  those  burning  hours  was  dread- 
ful; a  few  smoked,  two  or  three 
slumbered.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  still  and  heavy  air.  The 
train  sped  on,  running  to  Its  destiny. 

"Bye;bye,  baby,"  softly  sang  the 
mother,  "bye-bye,  baby *^ 

The  men,  soothed,  shut  thefr  weaiy 
eyes. 


The  train  drew  up:  a  shout,  a  name. 
The  mother  started  to  her  feet,  hurried 
to  the  door,  tried  to  open  it 

"Wait,  I'm  coming,"  growled  the  con- 
ductor. With  a  hurried  "Happy  jonr- 
ney  to  all"  the  woman  jumped  down; 
the  train  was  off  again,  but  sbe 
stopped,  staring  at  it  stonily. 

"Well,  what  are  you  up  to  there,  like 
a  scarecrow,"  said  someone  behind  ber. 
She  started  in  a  fright  and  rapidly 
walked  away,  hugging  the  child  to  her 
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breaat  Ont  of  the  station,  on  the 
right,  ran  a  lonely,  sunny  lane,  bor- 
dered by  thick  grass;  she  walked  stead- 
ily on  for  a  long  time,  and  when  it 
seemed  far  enough  stopped,  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  a  ditch,  and  with  her 
trembling  hands  began  to  unroll  very 
slowly  the  shapeless,  ragged  bundle. 
It  was  the  small  body  of  a  cold,  livid 
child.  The  mother  watched  it  intently, 
watched  with  tenderness  and  fear— she 
dared  not  touch  it:  the  baby  was  dead; 
he  had  died  two  days  ago,  whilst  yet 
at  sea.  They  would  have  plucked  him 
from  her  and  sunk  him  in  the  bottom- 
less depths.  Never!  Her  mother's  love 
TW  SpMkar. 


found  strength  to  dissemble,  to  play 
that  terrible  part  Bnt  now  she  had 
saved  him  I  The  only  boon  those  dis- 
tant, cruel  lands  had  left  herl  The  sea 
could  not  drag  him  away  now. 

"Baby,  baby,  your  own  mother's 
baby!'*  she  cried,  frantically  kissing  the 
poor  closed  eyes,  the  little  black  mouth. 

"Oh,  dear  little  baby!"  and  she 
trudged  across  the  smiling  fields,  rich 
in  the  golden  com,  holding  forth  to  the 
sun  the  frozen  little  body. 

Far  away,  against  the  pure,  blue  hori- 
zon, stood  out  the  village  cemetery's 
crosses,  sombre  and  sad. 

Amelia  Ro89elli. 
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Those  writers  who  have  studied  the 
intelligence  of  animals  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  foxhound.  Most  of  the 
dog  stories  that  are  told  to  exemplify 
some  point  of  canine  psychology  are  of 
the  intelligence  displayed  by  our  house 
pets  or  by  collies.  Now,  no  careful  ob- 
server can  doubt  that  the  dog  learns 
many  things  from  his  constant  asso- 
ciation with  man.  The  close  and 
steady  watching  of  his  friends,  to 
which  the  faithful  animal's  affection 
prompts  him,  opens  out  to  him  a  new 
region  of  thought,  and  removes  him  to 
a  certain  distance  from  others  of  his 
race.  As  the  companion  of  man,  he 
puts  away  many  doggish  ways,  and 
witbin  the  limits  of  his  capacity  he 
adopts  those  of  the  beings  he  loves. 
Thus  among  these  specimens  of  the 
race  we  seldom  see  the  dog  as  he  is, 
but  rather  as  the  friend  of  man.  While 
be  has  lost  many  of  the  resources  of 
th^  canine  race,  l^e  has  gained  some  of 
the  pleasures  and  many  of  the  pains 
of  mankind. 

The  only  place  where  we  can  view 


dog  nature  in  a  condition  at  all  ai>- 
proaching  that  of  its  primitive  state  is 
in  a  kennel  of  hounds.  There,  and 
there  only,  I  think,  we  see  the  animals 
living  in  a  state  which  is  a  meeting- 
point  between  the  community  life  of 
the  wild  dog  and  the  artificial  existence 
of  the  dog  which  is  in  fact  a  member 
of  our  family. 

It  is  in  the  kennel  that  we  can  trace 
the  beginnings  of  the  remarkable  In- 
telligence which  dogs  manifest  Pro- 
fessor Romanes,  in  his  "Animal  Intelli- 
gence," remarks  that  the  psychology  of 
the  dog  would  require  a  treatise  to  it- 
self. But  Darwin  opens  out  a  whole 
train  of  thought  on  this  subject  when 
he  points  out  in  **The  Descent  of  Man" 
that  social  animals  possess  the  highest 
possibilities  of  mental  development 
among  brutes.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  intelligence  which  originally  led 
animals  to  perceive  the  advantage  to 
the  race  of  uniting  into  a  community 
must  have  been  above  the  average,  or 
that  a  community  life  having  been  once 
adopted,  the  beginning  was  made  of 
that  upward  progress  to  what  we  may 
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call  canine  ethics,  which  Is  so  marked 
in  dogs.  Foremost  among  these  we 
may  note  the  subordination  of  self  for 
the  common  good,  an  elementary  sense 
of  duty  to  one*s  fellows,  and  of  the 
obligation  of  the  strong  to  defend  the 
wealL  These  traits  appear  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form  in  ail  animals 
that  live  in  community. 

In  the  case  of  the  foxhounds,  how- 
ever, though  they  live  in  community, 
they  have  not  the  primal  necessity  of 
supplying  themselves  with  food.  Nor 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  wild  dogs 
do  tney  fall  under  the  rule  of  the 
stronger  hounds  of  the  paclc  At  every 
moment  of  their  lives  are  George  and 
Jim  with  their  thongs,  to  l^eep  order 
and  prevent  the  conflicts  by  which  the 
master  dog  worlLS  his  way  to  the  rule 
of  the  pack.  Nevertheless,  we  can  see 
clearly  the  traces  of  the  old  life.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  has  lived  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  doubt  that  they  have 
among  them  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  their  own.  Age,  strength,  and 
wisdom  are  respected,  for  I  am  sure 
that  the  stronger  and  older  dogs  exact 
and  receive  certain  tokens  of  respect 
and  submission  from  the  others.  No 
young  hound,  for  instance,  will  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  time- 
honored  right  of  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  pack  to  his  own  pamcular  place  on 
the  benches  at  ni^^t,  or  to  usurp  his 
place  at  the  feeding-trou£^. 

But  one  of  the  rules  which  is  most 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds  is 
that  the  greatest  of  all  sins  is  to  leave 
the  pack.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  safety,  in  a  wild  state, 
either  for  individuals  or  the  com- 
munity, except  by  keeping  well  to- 
gether. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
packs  of  wild  dogs  in  India  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  tiger;  but  alone 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  con- 
stant enemy  the  leopard,  whose  an- 
cestral predilection  for  dog-flesh  has 
caused  many  a  vacant  place  among  our 


favorites  in  that  land  of  exile.    Indeed, 
though    the    pack    together    can  pall 
down  a  sambur,  this  stag  could  easUj 
beat  off  one  or  two  couple  of  dogi. 
Therefore  the  first  law  of  the  pack  is 
unity   of   action.     The   necessities  of 
Jungle  life  have  so  impressed  this  oil 
the  mind  of  the  hunting  dog,  that  now 
in  the  present  day  we  And  the  same 
law  prevailing.     We  come  as  it  were 
into  touch  with  the  primitive  dog  in 
our  kennels  on  this  point     For  if  a 
hound  leaves  the  pack  or  is  for  any 
reason  lost  for  a  time,  it  will  not  have 
escaped  even  a  casual  observer  how 
on  his  return  the  hackles  of  the  older 
hounds  go  up,   and  that  a   series  of 
growls  will  express  their  disapproval 
and    anger.      Just    so    doubtless    the 
fathers   of  the  Jungle  packs   greeted 
the  truants,  possibly  expressing  their 
disapproval   in   a   still   more   forcible 
manner. 

To  the  same  deeply  implanted  dis- 
approval of  a  hound  leaving  the  pack 
is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  the  habit 
of  falling  on  and  perhaps  killing  a 
hound  that  rolls  off  its  bench  at  night 
In  this  case,  however,  the  voice  of  tlie 
huntsman  or  the  crack  of  the  whip  will 
still  the  tumult  The  instinct  of  the 
pack  is  to  throw  themselves  upon  their 
fallen  comrade  and  rend  him  for  his 
fail.  He  is  for  the  time  one  apart 
from  themselves.  Yet  in  obedience  to 
discipline  their  anger  is  soon  appeased. 
It  is  indeed  related  that  one  huntsman 
had  a  bell  suspended  above  the 
benches,  from  which  a  cord  hung  over 
his  bed.  Whenever  a  disturbance 
arose  he  had  only  to  pull  the  cord  and 
the  kennel  was  at  peace. 

Another  relic  of  tribal  ethics  I  have 
noted.  Bvery  one  knows  that  from 
time  to  time  hounds  take  a  dislike  to 
one  of  their  number,  and  the  life  of 
such  a  dog  is  in  dangjsr  if  he  is  not  re- 
moved. In  all  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  own  notice  I  have 
found  that  the  hated  hound  was  an 
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Idler,  one  that  had  either  no  heart  or 
no  capacity  for  work.  But  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  this  was  always  so. 
As  a  case  in  point,  some  years  ago, 
when  in  India,  I  received  with  a  draft 
a  hoond  named  Champion.  With  him 
I  was  delighted  at  first,  for  he  was  an 
exceedingly  handsome  hound.  Then 
came  doubts,  for  I  wondered  why  such 
a  good-looking  hound  should  have  been 
drafted  if  there  was  not  something 
more  than  usual  against  him.  From 
the  first  the  leading  hounds  of  the  pack 
disliked  him.  Old  Senator  rolled  him 
over.  Villager,  the  best  and  mildest 
of  the  seniors,  never  passed  him  with- 
out a  growl;  and  Gambler,  a  very  keen 
and  savage  hound,  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity to  do  him  ill.  The  whole  kennel 
was  disturbed,  and  poor  Champion  was 
obviously  in  Coventry.  He  was  al- 
ways to  be  seen  sitting  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner with  his  ears  turned  back,  in  the 
way  many  dogs  do  when  they  are 
unhappy.  At  last  one  day  when  we 
were  at  exercise  the  pack,  led  by 
Gambler,  fell  on  the  luckless  Cham- 
pion, and  my  man  and  myself  had 
some  difficulty  in  rescuing  him.  After 
this  Champion  was  sent  across  to  the 
ladles*  kennel;  but  he  was  scarcely 
more  popular  there,  although  he  was 
not  ill-used.  It  was  with  them  that 
he  first  went  out  hunting.  Then  the 
secret  was  out.  Champion  had  no  taste 
for  hunting.  He  never  did  any  work, 
—indeed  he  took  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  sport 

Since  Champion's  day  I  have  had  or 
known  hounds  that  had  not  even  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  hunting  instinct,  as 
I  have  had  pointers  that  would  not 
point  and  retrievers  without  the  In- 
stinct to  fetch  and  carry.  But  hounds 
that  do  not  work  have  always  been  dis- 
liked in  the  kennel.  While  I  do  not  say 
that  a  useless  hound  is  Invariably  ill- 
treated— and  of  course  a  hound  may 
be  unpopular  in  the  pack  on  account 
of   his  surly  temper— yet  in  the   ma- 


jority of  cases  when  one  has  been 
attacked,  the  sufferer  has  been  useless 
in  his  work.  I  suggest  therefore  that 
the  conduct  of  the  pack  shows  us  that 
the  community  used  to  put  away  its 
useless  members,  and  thus  keep  up  the 
working  strength  of  their  body. 

There  is.  however,  in  every  kennel 
a  hound  that  is  master,  and  when 
bis  rule  has  weighed  heavily  on  his 
fellows  I  have  twice  noticed  something 
very  like  a  conspiracy  among  the 
others  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyrant 
In  these  cases  the  leaders  in  the  attack 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  quarrel- 
some hounds;  but  there  seemed  in  one 
case,  as  I  shall  show,  a  disposition  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack.  The  pack 
once  aroused  is  for  no  half  measures, 
and  the  latent  savagery  of  the  hounds 
seems  thoroughly  stirred.  Every  ken< 
nel  has  such  stories  of  outbreaks  where 
the  hounds  have  killed  and  eaten  a 
companion,  this  generally  being  one 
whose  temper  was  uncertain. 

In  one  pack  there  was  a  powerful 
bound  that  lorded  it  over  the  others. 
If  he  fancied  a  snug  comer  he  simply 
went  up  to  the  occupant  and  growled, 
on  which  the  other  hound  would  rise 
up  and  resign  the  coveted  place.  That 
the  others  were  afraid  of  him  was 
plain.  One  day  they  were  all  around 
him  in  the  yard  when  they  made  a 
simultaneous  dash  at  old  Bavager. 
The  feeder  hearing  the  scrimmage 
rushed  in,  and  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty rescued  him.  The  others  had 
him  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  so 
badly  bitten  that  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards drafted.  In  the  other  case  a 
hound  of  a  most  sulky  and  unsocial  dis- 
position, but  which  was  always  keen 
for  blood,  was  racing,  hackles  up,  at 
the  head  of  the  pack  and  close  to  a 
sinking  fox.  The  hard-pressed  fox 
managed  to  squeeze  into  a  drain,  and 
Challenger  followed  and  stuck  fast. 
In  a  moment  the  rest  of  the  pack  had 
pulled  him  out  and  killed  him.    I  must 
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say,  however,  that  this  may  haye  been 
rather  the  wild  excitement  of  the  chase 
than  revenge,  for  we  cannot  forget  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  men  at  a  sham 
fight  when  they  are  charging  and  their 
blood  is  up.  On  the  other  hand,  It  was 
strange  that  this  hound  should  have 
been  the  victim,  since  the  pack  never 
showed  any  desire  to  attack  their  fel- 
lows who  had  fallen  into  difficulties 
during  the  chase. 

As  soon  as  we  take  our  hounds  out 
of  the  kennel  and  into  the  field,  we 
see  at  every  turn  the  traces  of  the 
working  of  the  primitive  pack  for  their 
common  ends.  Until  the  game  is  afoot 
the  hounds  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  covert  Once  a  hound  strikes  a 
scent,  his  voice,  or,  if  the  line  is  not 
strong  enough  to  justify  a  note,  his 
waving  stem,  signals  to  the  others,  and 
the  widespread  pack  comes  together  in 
a  moment  They  push  forward  to- 
gether on  the  line,  and  a  small  space 
now  suffices  for  the  whole  of  them. 
They  are  sure  that  the  quarry  has 
passed,  but  not  sure  how  near  he  is. 
Now  one  hound  speaks,  then  another, 
and  the  whole  are  streaming  away, 
the  older  and  stronger  hounds  throwing 
their  tongues. 

Hounds  have  a  jnost  varied  vocabu- 
lary. If  so  we  may  call  it,  and  there 
are  several  notes  in  the  chase,  eadi 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  others. 
There  is  the  call  which  denotes  a  find, 
the  eager  yell  which  proclaims  the  line, 
the  satisfied  chiming  chorus  which 
served  originally  to  keep  the  younger 
and  less  experienced  members  of  the 
pack  together  and  to  call  up  strag- 
glers. There  is,  too,  the  note  of 
savagery,  which  tells  of  the  expectation 
of  blood.  This,  no  doubt,  was  in  primi- 
tive days  the  expression  of  hunger 
anticipating  satisfaction. 

But  at  this  point  we  come  across  a 
curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  civil- 
ization on  the  hound.  Just  as  his 
master    no   doubt    originally    took    to 


hunting  to  satisfy  his  needs,  but  now 
finds  his  pleasure  In  the  chase,  so  th^ 
hound  takes  a  pleasure  In  the  actual 
scent,  apart  from  the  original  reafloa 
of  his  hunting  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  hunger.    N«  doubt  the  scent  of  the 
quarry  delighted  by  Its  suggestions  <tf 
gratified   appetite,   just  as  the  smell 
of  cooking  may  raise  anticipations  of 
coming    pleasure    in    the    hungry   or 
greedy  man.    But  now  scent  Is  clearly 
a  pleasure  In  itself,  for.  If  a  huntsman 
will  allow  it,  a  hound  will  often  re- 
joice and  bay  over  the  place  where  the 
scent  is  strongest  returning  to  it  again 
and  again.  Instead  of  pressing  on  In 
pursuit      There     are     indeed     many 
hounds  In  every  pack  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  blood.    They  work  as  hard 
as  any  while  the  chase  goes  on,  but 
sit  around  perfectly  uninterested  after 
the  death  of  the  fox  or  the  otter. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  return  by  the 
hound  to  primitive  methods  of  hunting 
you  should  go  down  to  Bxmoor  and 
watch  the  hounds  hvnting  the  wild 
stag.  This  Is  a  most  notable  instance 
of  a  return  to  a  primitive  environment 
arousing  ancestral  Instinct  The  stag- 
hounds  used  on  Bxmocw  are  merdy 
foxhounds  too  big  for  their  own  packi. 
They  come  from  many  sources;  but 
Belvoir  blood,  which  has  certainly  not 
hunted  the  stag  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Is  as  much  valued  there  as 
elsewhere.  Yet  not  only  do  the  hounds 
enter  readily  to  the  stag,  but  they  re- 
turn to  what  I  believe  to  be  thdr 
natural  method  of  hunting.  Right  up 
from  primitive  times  the  hound  has 
hunted  the  deer,  and  when  our  ances- 
tors were  perhaps  hardly  much  more 
civilized  than  the  wild  dogs  it  was 
the  latter,  not  the  former,  that  had  the 
greater  success  In  the  chase  of  the 
deer.  The  deer  was  the  dogs'  favorite 
food,  and  doubtless  for  this  reason  the 
scent  of  the  stag  is  to-day  sweeter  than 
any  other  to  the  hounds.  When  man 
came  to  the  front  in  the  struggle  for 
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existence,  and  made  tbe  dog  his  ally 
in  hunting,  the  deer  was  the  chief 
qnarry  hunted.  So  that  long  before 
the  fox  was  pnrsued  the  stag  was 
hnnted,  and  far  more  preponderant 
than  any  other  among  the  instincts  of 
the  hound  is  that  of  chasing  the  deer. 

It  is  most  curious  to  note  how  readily 
the  foxhound  becomes  a  staghound, 
going  back  in  many  respects  to  the 
ways  of  his  old  White  Talbot  ancestry. 

Watch  staghounds  when  they  are 
laid  on.  However  good  the  scent  they 
string  out,  not  carrying  a  head  and 
running  with  a  broad  front  like  fox- 
hounds, but  each  one  enjoying  the 
scent  for  himself.  They  have  re- 
lapsed at  once  to  the  prlmltiye  forma- 
tion of  the  pack  in  hunting.  Again  the 
old  Talbot  or  White  St.  Hubert  spoke 
when  he  touched  the  line,  but  ran  al- 
most mute  during  the  chase,  speaking 
again  when  he  recovered  the  scent 
after  a  check,  or  when  having  ran  up 
to  the  stag  the  quarry  sprang  up 
dose  in  flront,  and  again  at  the  bay. 
So,  too,  the  staghounds  generally  run 
mute,  except  at  these  points  of  the 
chase. 

I  was  present  the  other  day  at  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  bay. 
The  body  of  the  pack  had  gone  off  on 
another  line,  and  the  hunted  stag  was 
brou^t  down  to  the  water  by  a  single 
hound.  This  was  a  puppy,  and  proba- 
bly in  his  first  season,  perhaps  hunting 
his  first  stag.  It  was  quite  easy  to 
detect  in  the  hound's  notes  the  call  to 
the  pack.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  at- 
tack the  stag  by  himself  any  more 
than  his  ancestors  would  have  done. 
He  k^t  near,  though  out  of  reach  of 
the  threatening  antlers,  and  called. 
Two  or  three  other  hounds  answered, 
and  coming  dribbling  ftp  joined  in  the 
bay.  But  when,  summoned  by  the 
Master's  horn,  the  whole  pack  at  last 
came  up  and  mastered  the  situation, 
the  voices  changed.  There  was  an  old 
dark  hound  standing  just  below  me 


on  the  bank.  So  long  as  there  were 
only  a  few  hounds  assembled  he 
uttered  the  deep  boh-boh-boo-ooh  of 
the  hound  baying,  the  call  for  help  to 
the  pack.  But  no  sooner  had  the  other 
hounds  come  in  sight  than  his  voice 
changed  to  the  concentrated  savage 
notes  which  sound  like  intense  hatred, 
but  are  really  the  expression  of  the 
hunger  of  his  ancestors  and  the  early 
traditions  of  the  chase. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  from 
whose  original  strains  even  the  choicest 
families  of  the  Belvoir  kennel  are 
descended,  were  undoubtedly  originally 
a  staghound  pack,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  retained 
traces  of  their  staghound  origin.  The 
Badminton  pack  were  notable  for  their 
power  of  holding  to  the  line  of  their 
hunted  fox  amid  the  distractions  of 
fresh  lines,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  modem  foxhound  when  he 
comes  to  the  kennels  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  frequently  develops  the  same 
power.  It  is  evident  that  this  too  is 
a  reversion  to  a  necessary  primitive 
attribute.  For  if  the  wild-dog  pack  had 
continually  changed  they  would  not 
often  have  killed,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  modem  staghound.  It  is  the 
main  object  of  the  hunted  stag  to  shift 
the  chase  on  to  some  other  member  of 
the  herd,  younger  and  weaker  than 
himself.  This  manoeuvre  is  often  at- 
tempted, and  but  for  the  fact  that 
some  hounds  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  line  of  the  hunted 
stag  and  that  of  a  fresh  quarry,  it 
would  be  oftener  crowned  with  suc- 
cess than  it  is  now. 

Again,  when  we  return  to  the  kennel 
we  find  that  some  curious  customs  pre- 
vail, of  which  not  the  least  remarkable 
is  the  "singing"  in  kennel.  Hounds  do 
this  most  often  on  summer  nights,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  it;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  what  the  reason  of 
the  custom  is.  It  seems  more  like  prac- 
tising than  anything  else,  and  as  one 
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lies  awake  and  listens,  the  sound  car- 
ries one  away  to  the  past  scenes  of 
the  chase.  It  is  possible  that  hounds 
too  are  chanting  old  hunting-songs  of 
their  race,  and  telling  of  past  Joys  and 
exploits. 

From  our  experience  of  hounds  in 
the  field  and  in  the  kennel  we  draw 
evidence  that  their  marvellous  Instincts 
are  the  result  of  tribal  memory— i.e., 
memory  which  is  common  to  all  in- 
stead of  an  individual  possession. 
This  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to 
dogs  makes  even  more  necessary  for 
them  than  for  us.  So  it  often  comes 
about  that  what  we  do  by  reason,  the 
brutes  do  by  instinct.  For  it  may  be 
noted  that  each  animal  has  the  smallest 
amount  of  Instinct  at  Its  start  in  life 
that  is  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
the  race.  Directly  the  pressure  of 
need  ceases  the  animal  is  left  to  its 
own  personal  experience  and  the  exer- 
cise of  its  intelligence.  That  there  is, 
however,  always  a  substratum  of  rea- 
son below  the  Instinctive  action  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  can  be 
restrained  by  discipline. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  charac- 
ter of  dogs  that  a  study  of  hounds  in 
kennels  brings  clearly  home  to  the 
careful  observer.  Although  hounds  are 
very  miich  alike,  and  indeed  we  can 
carry  back  the  leading  strains  to  a  sin- 
gle family  bred  in  the  kennels  of  the 
Belvoir  Hunt  in  1876,  and  although 
the  kennel  discipline  is  everywhere 
much  the  same,  yet  hounds  have  their 
individual  characters  strongly  marked. 
The  resemblance  is  only  skin-deep,  and 
imposed  by  our  love  of  uniformity  in 
externals.  What  Darwin  writes  of 
mankind,  that  it  is  variable  in  mind, 
and  that  mental  variations  tend  more 
to  be  inherited  than  bodily  ones,  is  also 
true  of  dogs.  Family  characteristics 
are  inherited  in  the  kennel.  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  a  notable  hound  named 
Gambler  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland*s  ken- 
nels.    This  hound  had  great  physical 


strength,    was    a    marvellous    hunter, 
with  a  power  of  nose  that  was  re- 
markable.   On  one  occasion  a  dry  and 
dusty  road  had  brought  hounds  to  a 
standstill.    Then  down  the  road  came 
old    Gambler.     He   lashed    his  stem, 
gave  a  few  reassuring  notes,  and  pot 
them  all  right    And  now,  wherever  we 
go,  if  we  see  over  a  dusty  fallow  <v 
a  bad  scenting  stretch  of  rough  ground 
a  dark-colored  hound  come  dashing  to 
the  front,  we  hardly  need  to  ask  how 
he  is  bred.     We  may  be  pretty  sore 
he   is  a  descendant  of  the   Duke  of 
Rutland's  Gambler. 

Whenever  we  dip  into  hunting  tore 
we  find  the  same  strong  family  charac- 
teristics descend.  The  descendant  of 
one  family  always  trots  to  cover  under 
the  huntsman's  stirrups.  Another  has 
a  wonderful  instinct  for  finding  his 
fox,  and  yet  another  seems  to  feel  no 
interest  in  the  chase  till  it  is  time  to 
run  for  blood. 

Let  me  take  the  reader  Into  a  kennel, 
and  as  he  will  see  a  common  life  so 
also  will  he  find  plenty  of  individual 
characters.  There  Is  old  Gambler— no 
relation  of  the  famous  hound— he  has 
an  indifferent  digestion  and  a  good 
heart  Never  passes  over  an  injury,  but 
bears  no  malice.  He  is  a  llg^t  feeder 
and  a  hard  worker,  and  the  object  of 
constant  care.  He  is.  I  think,  more 
attached  to  his  master  than  any  hound 
in  kennel;  but  a  rough  word  will  send 
his  hackles  up  and  lift  his  lip  into  a 
snarl.  There  is  Villager,  the  best  and 
steadiest  hound  In  the  pack.  He  to 
never  wrong  and  has  no  faults,  and  as 
he  swings  his  stem  gently  for  the  bis- 
cuit he  knows  will  be  griven  him,  yoa 
can  see  sense  and  benevolence  written 
all  over  him.  Then,  lithe,  and  twistin; 
herself  insinuanngly,  comes  Lavish,  a 
beautiful  hound,  fast  faultless  in 
shape,  but  eaten  up  with  jealousy.  If 
she  hits  off  the  line  first  her  light 
musical  tongrue  may  be  trusted  abso- 
lutely; but  if  another  hound  Is  more 
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raccessfal,  she  Is  auite  capable  of 
tlirowing  ber  tongue  and  dasbing  off 
tt  rigbt  angles  to  tbe  true  line.  Tbe 
old  gray  bound  witb  tbe  wise  face  is 
Driver.  He  bas  retired  from  active 
work  since  tbe  day  wben  be  found 
be  could  not  go  tbe  pace  of  bis  younger 
f^ows.  One  day  be  turned  back  and 
went  straigbt  borne.  He  is  a  favorite 
and  does  as  be  pleases,  trots  to  tbe 
fixture  witb  tbe  pack  and  belps  to  find, 
but  never  comes  out  of  covert  Wben 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  pack  come  out,  tbe  old 
bound  goes  bome.  He  will  not  toil 
along  in  tbe  rear  wbere  be  used  to  lead 
tbe  van.  Tbere  again  is  Senator,  wbo 
never  brooks  an  injury  nor  forgives 
one,  but  is  a  good  and  useful  bound, 
witb  a  nose  so  marvellously  fine  tbat 
be  will  bold  a  line  for  a  mile  or  more 
wben  no  otber  bound  can  own  it. 
Tbat  very  bandsome  bound  of  a  rlcb 
tan  witb  a  peculiarly  noble  expression 
Is  Beadsman.  He  is  tbe  Pecksniff  of 
tbe  kennel.  He  is,  in  fact,  about  to  be 
drafted.  In  tbe  field  be  is  useless, 
tbougb  he  always  stands  in  full  view 
of  spectators  at  tbe  meet,  and  utters 
a  roar  expressive  of  impatience  to 
begin.  Yet  I  believe  tbe  only  tbing  be 
does  is  to  pick  up  carrion  and  look  out 
tot  stray  rabbits.  I  bave  seen  bim 
bolt  a  rabbit  like  a  pill.  He  is  often 
missing  and  always  fat  Beadsman 
bas  a  perfect  genius  for  concealing  bits 
of  bone  in  bis  moutb  and  bringing  tbem 
into  kennel,  wbere,  needless  to  say, 
they  cause  strife  and  ill-feeling.  He 
has  done  less  work  and  more  mischief 
than  any  otber  bound,  yet  is  seldom  or 
never  detected  in  wrong-doing. 

The  origrinal  community  life  of  tbe 
wild  bunting-dog  must  of  necessity 
bave  laid  tbe  foundations  of  certain 
moral  characteristics.  Darwin  argnies 
in  the  "Descent  of  Man"  tbat  the 
capacity  for  association  indicates  a 
corresponding  capacity  for  moral  de- 
velopment It  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
see  tbat  no  association  could  hold  to- 


gether without  subordination  of  self 
and  the  exercise  of  self-control,  and  a 
willingness  to  help  a  companion  or  de- 
fend a  weaker  member  of  the  clan. 
Many  people  have  visited  a  well- 
organized  foxhound  kennel  and  ad- 
mired the  order  and  discipline  that 
reign  tbere.  We  have  seen  the  bounds 
jump  up  on  their  benches  at  tbe  hunts- 
man's command*  cease  to  growl  and 
quarrel  at  a  word  of  warning,  come 
one  by  one  to  be  fed  at  the  huntsman's 
call,  and  leave  the  feeding-trough  at 
once  wben  ordered  to  do  so.  Again, 
with  what  an  air  of  pitying  considera- 
tion will  a  bound  lick  a  sore  place  or  a 
wound  on  a  fellow. 

So,  too,  in  tbe  field  how  wonderfully 
on  the  whole  the  pack  restrains  itself 
from  riot  A  plump  rabbit  or  a  fat 
bare  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  bound 
that  has  been  fasting  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  riot 
must  have  been  avoided  in  tbe  primi- 
tive times  even  when  tbe  pack  was 
famishing.  It  bas  ever  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  dog  and  bis  relative  tbe 
wolf  only  to  bunt  when  hungry.  It  is 
further  clear  that  individuals  could  not 
bave  been  permitted  to  go  away  after 
any  cross-trails,  or  tbe  pack  would 
never  have  been  able  to  kill  its  quarry. 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  rule  against 
leaving  the  pack  which  I  bave  already 
noted,  and  tbe  response  which  tbe 
hounds'  inherited  moral  sense  makes 
to  the  rate  of  the  whipper-in  and  tbe 
crack  of  bis  thong.  This  last  bas  taken 
the  place  of  the  teeth  of  the  master 
dogs  of  tbe  old  pack.  Tbe  act  of  riot 
was  always  wrong-doing,  and  must 
have  been  so  if  the  pack  was  to  exist 
So  that  tbe  huntsman  has  a  foundation 
of  hereditary  habit  of  self-restraint  and 
even  of  Altruism  to  work  on. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  tbe 
intelligence  of  our  friend  tbe  dog, 
since  the  roots  of  it  are  fixed  so  far 
back  in  that  capacity  for  social  life 
which  Darwin  declares  is  at  the  root 
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of  all  intelligence.  The  mind  of  the 
dog  Is  older  than  our  own,  and  his 
morality  and  manners  have  common 
springs  of  action.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
common  origin  which  marks  the  golf 
between  ns,  and  enables  us  to  see 
cle&rly  what  modem  philosophers  have 
not  always  noted,  the  impassable  gulf 
between  the  spiritual  and  natural  even 
in  things  of  the  mind.  That  the  dog 
has  gone  so  far  and  yet  has  progressed 
no  farther  is  one  of  the  notes  of  this. 
Nay,  the  very  perfection  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  morality  within  their  neces- 
sary limits  show  that  they  are  com- 
plete. The  good  hound,  unlilEe  the 
good  man,  is  faultless,  and  every  hunts- 
man will  tell  you  of  hounds  that  never 
do  wrong. 

Indeed  this  is  true  of  all  animal  intel- 
ligence within  its  limits:  It  is  always 
more  effective  than  ours.  The  hound 
Villager,  already  spoken  of,  never  did 
wrong,  nor  was  a  thong  ever  laid  on 
his  back.  He  had  a  somewhat  peculiar 
note,  and  to  his  voice  all  the  pack 
would  fly.  For  a  mark  of  the  value  of 
moral  force  in  the  kennel  is  the  con- 
fidence the  rest  of  the  pack  have  in  the 
truthful  hound.  Beadsman,  also  men- 
tioned before,  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
deep,  mellow,  and  musical.  But  not  a 
hound  would  go  to  him  until  his  procla- 
mation of  a  line  had  been  confirmed 
by  some  other  more  trustworthy  mem- 
ber of  the  pack.  The  fact  that  the 
hounds  distingniish  between  the  rela- 
tive moral  value  of  their  comrades 
shows  the  existence  of  an  ethical  stand- 
ard of  an  elementary  and  primitive 
kind,  and  manifests  the  truth  that 
there  are  real  morals  as  well  as  man- 
ners in  the  kennel.  They  are  not  only 
the  result  of  submission  to  superior 
force.  In  fact,  kennel  discipline  could 
never  be  enforced  unless  there  were  an 
hereditary  sense  of  right  and  vnrong  to 
appeal  to. 

And  with  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  there  Is   a  strong  love  of  ap- 


probation. I  have  often  noted,  wheD 
riding  through  a  covert,  how  a  word 
of  approbation  and  encouragement 
would  cause  an  industrious  hound  to 
redouble  his  efforts.  One  hound,  a 
very  excellent  but  usually  light- 
tongued  bitch,  named  Victory,  would 
always  answer,  when  spoken  to  in 
covert,  by  a  low  eager  sniffle  like  the 
noise  a  hound  makes  when  dreaming 
of  the  chase.  It  was  as  tfaou^  sbe 
would  say,  "I'm  doing  my  best  I 
think  he's  been  here,  but  I'm  not  certain 
enough  to  speak.'*  When  she  was 
fairly  sure  she  would  speak,  and  then 
look  back  at  me  as  if  I  was  within 
sign.  Directly  she  saw  the  horn  go 
to  my  lips  she  would  scuttle  off  as 
hard  as  she  could  on  the  line,  full  of 
drive,  and  tiurowing  her  squeaky  little 
tongue  all  the  time. 

So  dependent  on  this  love  of  approba- 
tion are  hounds,  that  for  a  careless, 
silent,  unobservant  huntsman  hounds 
will  not  work  at  alL  For  they  ex- 
press their  approval  and  disapproval 
of  their  human  friends  in  a  most  prac- 
tical way.  An  amateur  huntsman, 
who  rides  well  but  cares  little  for  his 
hounds,  hardly  knowing  their  names 
and  very  rough  with  them.  I  know. 
He  rates  and  even  hits  at  the  hounds 
with  his  thong,  generally  when  he  does 
wrong  himself.  A  friend  draws  many 
an  excellent  hound  from  this  kennel 
drafted  as  incorrigible,  but  really  l)e- 
cause  they  will  not  work  for  their 
master. 

You  can  punish  a  hound  for  wrong- 
doing, but  you  cannot  make  him  w(vk 
for  you  by  this  means.  The  best 
hounds  in  your  pack  will  do  nothing 
for  you  if  you  do  not  reach  the  stand- 
ard of  canine  well-doing  in  the  field. 

That  the  kennel  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
field  for  the  observation  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  dogs  I  am  certain.  It  is  a 
pity  that  huntsmen  are  not  as  a  role 
more  observant,  and  even  amateurs 
take  wonderfully  little  interest  in  the 
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boimds  as  indivldiials.  In  this  article 
\  have  but  toudied  on  the  snrface  of 
a  topic  as  Interesting  and  Important 
to  the  man  of  science  as  to  the  sportB- 
man.   The  kennel.  In  spite  of  the  Utera- 
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ture  and  the  Importance  of  fox-hunt- 
ing, is  an  almost  unworked  source  of 
Ideas  for  the  students  of  that  most 
fascinating  of  sciences,  the  psychology 
of  our  friend  the  dog. 

r.  F.  Date. 
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One  summer,  when,  as  a  youth,  the 
writer  was  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,   that  ancient  river  repeated   a 
tlme-wom  tragedy.     There  had  been 
signs  of  rain  In  the  west,  and  a  fisher- 
man, neglecting  the  warning,  had  taken 
his  stand  far  out  In  the  half-empty 
bed  with  his  face  down  stream.    The 
plash  of  a  small  waterfall  close  by 
prevented  his  catching  any  unwonted 
sound,  and  thus  the  inevitable  flood 
presently  coming  down— after  the  man- 
ner of  north-country  streams  in  a  wall 
of  water— swept  him  away,  and  he  was 
quickly  lost  sight  of  among  the  tum- 
bling  billows.      Night  shortly   settled 
down,  so  that  no  search  could  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  the  morrow  bringing  no 
tidings  of  the  unfortunate  man  it  was 
regarded  by  every  one  as  a  certainty 
that  the  body  had  been  swept  out  to 
sea  in  that  wild  race  of  waters.    The 
sequel  to  the  story  the  writer  received 
at  first  hand.    A  fortnight  had  passed, 
and  the  misadventure  had  ceased  to  be 
talked  about,  but  early  one  morning 
the  wife  of  a  cottager,  dwelling  by  the 
waterside,  was  disturbed  by  her  hus- 
band rising  at  an  unusual  hour  and 
leaving   the   house   hurriedly   without 
assigning  any  reason  fqr  so  doing.    In 
plain  fact,  the  man  was  reluctant  to 
confess  what  urged  him,  but  he  had 
had  a  vivid  dream.  Indicating  that  the 
missing  body  lay  under  a  shelf  of  rock 
on  the  river's  bank,  well  remembered 
as  a  favorite  spot  whereat  to  "tickle 
trout/*    The  man  proceeded  to  put  out 


alone  In  a  little  boat,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  the  body,  which  he  had 
found  precisely  where  It  had  api>eared 
to  his  waking  fancy. 

This  story,  for  which  the  writer  can 
vouch  entirely,  is  only  offered  for  what 
it  Is  worth,  as  supplying  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  faculty  supposed  by  some 
to  be  possessed  In  greater  or  less 
degree  by  certain  Individuals,  and 
particularly  perhaps  among  races  liv- 
ing under  natural  conditions  and  apart 
from  civilization.  Here,  It  may  be 
claimed,  Is  plausible  evidence  of  a  man 
described  by  his  wife,  almost  with 
pride,  as  '*no  scholar,'*  who,  having  his 
mind  at  rest  and  without  any  effort 
of  reasoning,  suddenly  and  with  over- 
mastering conviction  receives  and 
grasps  a  truth,  being,  so  to  speak,  con- 
scious of  an  intuition  which  he  can  In 
no  way  explain. 

If  this  occurrence  has  any  signifi- 
cance it  must  be  taken  as  one  more 
shred  of  evidence  In  favor  of  the 
reality  of  a  form  of  presentiment,  of 
which  it  might  seem  that  isolated  but 
noteworthy  examples  are  constantly 
recurring.  Mr.  P.  H.  Grundy,  in  "Pic- 
tures of  the  Past,"  tells  us  of  his  hav- 
ing lost  his  hat,  which  had  been  carried 
down  in  a  swollen  stream  in  Australia, 
and  of  a  blind  black  servant  who,  bear- 
ing of  the  occurrence,  at  once  started 
off  and  feeling  his  way  down  to  a  dis- 
tant bend  of  the  river  forthwith  re- 
covered It,  regarding  the  while  his  dis- 
covery as  in  no  way  wonderful,  owing 
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to  the  fact  that  some  conviction  had 
assured  him  that  it  was  there.  In  all 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  which 
come  to  hand  there  is  at  least  one  point 
of  agreement— namely,  the  agent  can 
give  no  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  divinations  have  come  ahout,  save 
that  it  is  independent  of  ordinary 
channels  of  commonication. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  coming 
of  the  French  to  the  country  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  was  revealed  to  one  of 
their  medicine  men  in  a  vision,  and 
that  a  deputation  of  several  canoes  set 
forth;  and  after  a  voyage  of  many 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  passed 
through  the  territories  of  numerous 
friendly  tribes  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  coming  of  the  white  people,  they 
actually  met  the  French  pioneers,  and 
found  everything  as  the  seer  had  de- 
scribed. A  writer  in  the  Spectator, 
commenting  on  this,  suggests  that 

thought  reading  may  sometimes  ac- 
count for  presentiments,  but  hardly  for 
such  a  case  as  this,  unless  we  assume 
that  impressions  in  the  universal  ether 
may  make  themselves  felt  at  any  dis- 
tance by  persons  who  are  capable  of 
perceiving  them,  even  when  there 
seems  to  be  no  connecting  link  what- 
ever. We  talk  of  ideas  being  "in  the 
air,*'  and  occasionally  inventions  are 
made  and  even  books  written  so  simi- 
lar that  it  would  have  been  supposed 
that  one  person  copied  directly  from 
another,  if  this  had  not  been  shown  to 
be  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 

As  an  example  of  an  apprehension 
being  "in  the  air"  we  may  cite  the  case 
relating  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  stated  that  before  there 
was  any  justification  for  alarm,  and 
indeed  before  any  tidings  could  have 
reached  England,  certain  people  at 
home  became  so  firmly  convinced  that 
something  was  amiss  that  they  de- 
termined on  attempting  to  fit  out  a  re- 
lief party.  Not  till  long  years  after 
was  it  known  that  disaster  and  death 


had  actually  already  overtaken  the  ill- 
fated  expedition.  Are  then  ice  and  sea 
no  barriers?  Again  and  again  we  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  effect,  as,  f6r 
instance,  ships  on  reaching  port  flad 
tidings  have  already  outstripped  tiiem 
of  some  striking  incident  that  has  hap- 
pened on  board  on  the  high  seas. 

To  quote  another  well-authenticated 
example,  the  death  of  (General  Gordon 
was  talked  of  in  the  streets  of  Caira 
as  a  known  fact  on  the  day  of  its  oc- 
currence, though  Cairo  is  a  thousand 
miles   away   across   the   desert   from 
Khartoum.    Again,  Mr.  R.  Kerr  gives 
the  evidence  of  British  ofilcers  engaged 
in  the  late  war  in  Afghanistan,  who 
stated  that  "whenever  they  conveyed 
to  their  subordinates  particulars  as  to 
their  intentions  to  operate  at  a  certain 
point  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away 
the   natives  there  shortly  afterwards 
knew  all  about  their  plans."     And  in 
like  manner  it  has  been  constantly  re- 
ported during  the  present  Russo-Japa- 
nese War  that  the  Chinese  have  ap- 
peared to  be  in  possession  of  intelli- 
gence w)ilch  could  have  been  conveyed 
throu£^  no  obvious  channel.     Similar 
and    noteworthy    testimony    Is    forth- 
coming in   abundance,    more  particu- 
larly in   times  of  impending  danger. 
At  such  crises  signs  and  portents  are 
often  imagined  to  be  discerned,  and  the 
fear  engendered  may  become  a  potent 
factor    in    the    case.      Hunters    and 
naturalists  will  tell  of  a  cognate  pre- 
science noticeable  in  the  animal  w(Nrld, 
so  that  hunted  creatures,  as  it  is  said, 
scent  the  danger  afar.    It  might  then 
become  a  question  whether  some  mode 
of  obtaining  Intelligence  from  a  dis- 
tance may  not  have  been  acquired  by 
certain  creatures  in  a  state  of  nature, 
as  also  by  native  races,  from  the  very 
exigencies  of  their  condition,  and  some 
survival  of  this  be  yet  found  here  and 
there  among  civilized  people. 

It  is  well  established  that  under  ab- 
normal conditions  individuals  may  be- 
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t^^ftat  lendowed  with  exalted  percep- 
tiens.  Dr.  AJez.  Bain  states  tliat  ^Mn 
tlw  delirlam  of  fever  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing sometimes  becomes  extraordinarily 
acute*  and  that  among  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  brain  disease  has  been 
noticed  an  nnnsual  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  sight"  May  we  not  also  bring 
forward  certain  well-attested  examples 
of  that  species  of  second  si£^t  which 
refers  to  passing  but  distant  events? 
The  great  mass  of  such  evidence  may 
doubtless  be  with  advantage  rejected, 
but  even  so  it  is  hard  to  assure  our- 
selves that  no  residuum  of  truth  re- 
mains. It  may  well  be  that  there  are 
many  more  or  less  occult  avenues  by 
which  intelligence  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed.  Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  of 
them?  Where  a  multitude  Is  gathered 
together,  an  inner  consciousness  or  con- 
viction, a  thrill  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
of  exultation  or  of  fear,  will  sometimes 
irresistibly  permeate  the  minds  of  all. 
It  is  so  in  a  marked  degree  in  a  large 
audience,  when  a  fervent  speaker  or  a 
singer  holds  every  being  spellbound, 
and  by  sympathy  Is  perfectly  conscious 
that  he  does  so. 

A  well-marked  example  of  this  once 
arose  most  obviously  on  Lord's  Ground 
in  the  year  1870,  when  the  writer,  then 
a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  was  one 
of  a  large  multitude  watching  the  final 
struggle  of  the  University  Match. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  any  excite- 
ment over  the  game  was  at  an  end,  for 
Oxford  was  winning  all  too  easily.  In 
fact,  their  side  needed  only  four  runs 
to  secure  victory,  while  they  had  still 
three  wickets  to  fall.  Moreover,  one 
batsman.  Hill,  was  well  set;  and  as 
Cobden,  the  Cambridge  bowler,  com- 
menced a  fresh  "over,**  justified  the 
general  anticipation  by  making  a  fine 
boundary  hit  to  finish  the  match. 
Somehow,  however,  the  ball  never 
reached  the  boundary,  for  Bourne, 
fielding  for  Cambridge,  managed  with 
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one  hand  to  partially  check  the  ball^ 
ao  that  only  one  run  was  made,  and  thcf 
next  ball  the  same  fielder  caught  Hill's 
partner.  At  this  the  interest  of  the 
onlookers,  which  had  grown  languid, 
at  once  revived,  and  when  Cobden  with 
his  next  and  third  ball  clean  bowled  the 
fresh  man  in,  the  multitude  drew  one 
deep  breath.  One  wicket  to  fall  and 
three  runs  to  make.  If  Hill  could  only 
take  the  next  ball!  That  would  be 
the  feeling  of  every  partisan  of  Oxford; 
but  Hill  was  at  the  other  wicket,  and 
as  the  last  batsman  went  to  his  wicket 
there  came  on  each  and  all  an  over- 
mastering conviction  of  what  waa 
about  to  happen. 

Of  course  the  wicket  went  dowm 
with  that  next  ball,  every  one  knew' 
it  would! 

This  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  case 
of  so-called  panic,  or  nervous  tensioiir 
wliich  irresistibly  spread  from  end  to^ 
end  of  the  whole  concourse.  But  it 
would  seem  that  in  like  manner  intelli- 
gence of  actual  fact,  though  unspoken, 
can  pass  from  unit  to  unit  of  a  throng^ 
and  so  traverse  many  miles  with  man'-* 
vellous  speed.  A  case  of  this  seems 
to  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  .of  the 
fatal  accident  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the 
openbig  of  the  Ldverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway.  Mr.  Grundy,  al- 
ready referred  to,  was  a  witness  of  the 
fact,  and  describes  it  thus.  The  whole 
thirty  miles  of  raihroad  was  "lined 
double  and  treble  deep  with  carriages, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  standing  multi- 
tudes. The  accident  occurred  midway 
l>etween  the  two  towns.  A  little 
crowd  collected  by  the  side  of  the  line, 
and  there  was  a  murmur  'Huskisson 
is  run  over.'  Then  the  story  spread* 
travelling  along  the  thousands  witii 
electric  speed.  Another  instant,  and 
the  engine,  released  from  its  load, 
dashes  madly  past  at  a  speed  of  forty- 
five  miles  per  hour.  It  took  only 
twenty  minutes  for  that  engine  to 
reach  Liverpool  in  search  of  surgical 
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help,  and  yet  the  rumor  of  the  accident 
was  there  before  It" 

Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  in- 
telligible   message    could    have    been 
transmitted  along  the  line  by  word  of 
mouth  in  anything  like  such  a  short 
period,  so  as  to  proceed  ahead  of  the 
advancing  engine.     A  moment's  con- 
sideration will  prove  this.    The  engine 
was  going  at  twice  the  top  speed  of 
an  expert  runner.    Now  watch  a  hun- 
dred yards'  race  at  any  athletic  game, 
and  as   the   racers  start  think  what 
chance  would  there  be  of  conveying  a 
message  along  the  line  of  bystanders 
In  anything  like  the  short  period— only 
ten  seconds— in   which   the  course   Is 
covered.     The  feat  would  be  clearly 
impossible,  moreover  it  is  questionable 
if  any  precise  message  would  ever  be 
passed  along  in  this   way.     The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  times  out  of 
number  in  a  game  in  which  we  have  aU 
taken    part.     A    ring    of   persons    is 
formed  and  one  of  the  number  whis- 
pers a  definite  remark  into  the  ear  of 
the  individual  on  his  left,   who,  still 
in  a  whisper,  passes  it  on.    Then  it  is 
found  that  by  the  time  the  message  i^ 
poured  into  the  right  ear  of  the  first 
speaker  it  is  strangely  different  from 
that  which  he  himself  issued. 

Leaving  here  the  discussion  of  such 
modes  of  telegraphy  as  are  alike  recon- 
dite in  their  operation,  and  perhaps 
only  vague  in  their  result,  we  may  pas9 
on  to  more  intelligible  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  by  primitive  races 
and  which  may  be  found  forestalling 
and  fairly  vying  with  perfected  meth- 
ods of  our  own  to-day. 

That  the  heliograph  is  no  new  ma- 
chine should  need  no  telling,  but  it 
may  not  be  known  how  efficient  the 
rudest  instrument  of  the  kind  may 
prove  among  those  whose  brains  are 
subtle,  and  hand  and  eye  are  rendered 
cunning  by  constant  practice.  Possi- 
bly the  word  heliotrope  no  longer  sug- 
gests an  optical  instrument;  but  under 


this  name   Gauss,   nearly  a   hundred 
years   ago,    introduced   an    apparatus 
designed  to  aid  in  long-range  surveying, 
and  adopted  largely  in  America.    The 
principle  involved  was  that  of  direct- 
ing a  small  beam  of  sunlight  truly  to  a 
distant  station  occupied  by  an  assist- 
ant observer;  and  it  was  found  that  a 
flash  from  off  a  plane  mirror,  measuring 
only    a   square    inch,    could    be   se^ 
across  seven  miles,  while  larger  but 
still  extremely  portable  mirrors  could 
flash  across  greatly  extended  ranges; 
and  thus  it  was  evident  that  long-dis- 
tance signalling  was  a  possibility  witli 
a  no  more  elaborate  instrument,  given 
only  the  necessary  sunshine  and  suffi- 
cient  dexterity    in    manipulation.     It 
would    follow   then,   as    a   matter  of 
course,   that  such   a  simple  and  effi- 
cient mode  of  communication  would 
come  to  be  adopted  by  native  races 
who  would  benefit  by  such  a  means, 
and  who  dwell  In  lands  whose  heritage 
is  unbroken  sunshine.    Thus  we  learn 
from  Galton  and  others  that  flashing 
signals  of  this  nature  are  commonlj 
adopted  by  the  bushmen  In  the  North 
American  prairies,  and  by  Indian  war- 
riors  of   the   wild   West     It   Is  said 
again  that  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the 
Great    when    sailing   for    India,   was 
piloted    along    the    Persian    Gulf    by 
heliograph    signals    flashed    from   the 
shore.     We  may  surmise  that  it  is  to 
this  or  a  similar  mode  of  telegraphy 
that  Henry  Cornelius  Agrlppa  ref»8 
in  a  learned  treatise  published  in  Ant- 
werp early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
An  earnest  examiner  into  all  branches 
of  occult  philosophy,  we  find  him  de- 
scribing In  vague  though  not  unintel- 
ligible terms  an  optical  contrivance  for 
transmitting    long-distance    messages. 
"Which   art"   he  says,   "of  declaring 
secrets   is   Indeed   very  profitable  for 
towns  and  cities  that  are  besieged,  be- 
ing a   thing   which    Pythagoras  long 
since  did  often  do,  and  which  is  not  un- 
known to  some  in  these  days,  I  will  not 
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except  myself."  Be  this  as  It  may,  we 
And,  as  we  might  expect,  that  the 
natives  of  Arabia,  earliest  among 
practised  observers,  and  availing  them- 
selves of  their  open  country  and  cloud- 
less skies,  had  learned  at  least  nine 
hundred  years  ago  to  heliograph  in- 
telligence from  one  city  to  another. 

In  higher  altitudes  and  in  lands 
where  from  physical  causes  the  agency 
of  sunshine  would  be  less  available, 
other  ancient  but  highly  efficient  meth- 
ods are  found  to  be  practised.  Follow- 
ing tradition,  if  not  actual  history,  let 
08  go  back  three  thousand  years.  The 
last  days  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  are 
come,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  conquering  hosts  undertakes  to 
tell,  or  rattier  telegraph,  the  first  tid- 
ings of  the  fall  of  the  city  to  his  lady 
away  at  Mycenee,  a  direct  distance 
truly  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles;  but  the  breadth  of  the  ^gean 
lay  between,  thus  rendering  the  task 
one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  labor. 
Yet  we  are  to  regard  it  as  having  been 
accomplished,  and,  moreover,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  night.  Let  us  see  how 
the  feat,  finely  conceived  throughout, 
works  out  in  the  tale  of  "^schylus." 
The  moment  having  arrived,  the  first 
signalman  retires  back  on  the  mountain 
height  of  Ida,  adding  to  distance,  but 
gaining  greatly  in  elevation,  and  thence 
sends  his  gleam  across  seventy  miles 
to  a  hill  top  in  Lemnos,  a  possible  task 
4*nough,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
Vulcan  had  his  own  workshop  there, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  lent  a  hand. 
But  now  the  next  nearest  practicable 
point  towards  the  mainland  is  Buboea, 
across  a  gap  of  ninety  nautical  miles, 
which  would  render  any  earth-bom 
flame,  if  raised  on  no  great  eminence, 
invisible  by  reason  of  the  mere  con- 
vexity of  the  globe.  It  is  here  then 
that  the  scheme  is  grandly  engineered 
and  rendered  strictly  feasible,  some  of 
our  classical  critics  notwithstanding. 

Away  on  the  seaboard  of  Macedonia, 


forty  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  so 
more  remote,  the  far  peak  of  Mount 
Athos  rears  itself  near  seven  thousand 
feet  into  so-called  cloud-land,  only  no 
clouds  are  there,  and  ready  to  hand  is 
the  very  material  to  create  the  fastest 
and  fiercest  fiame— the  pine  logs  of  the 
mountain  slopes.  Justly  might  the 
dramatist  describe  such  a  furious  blaze 
as  it  climbed  far  into  the  sky  as  a 
''golden  light  like  a  sun."  All  difficul- 
ties of  a  physical  nature  would  now 
vanish.  The  distance  from  Mount 
Athos  to  the  heart  of  Buboea  is  about 
a  hundred  geographical  miles— ^  giant 
stretch  truly— but  from  an  elevation  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  feet  there  is 
across  sea  a  known  visible  horizon  of 
some  eighty-five  miles;  and  if  an  emi- 
nence of  only  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  could  be  found  in  Buboea, 
then  there  would  be  established  direct 
vision  from  height  to  height  across  the 
whole  distance;  and  such  a  moderate 
height  is  surely  attainable  on  Mount 
Makistos,  the  tallest  peak  of  a  hilly 
land.  From  this  point  the  selection  of 
heights,  completing  eight  in  all,  was  a 
simple  matter,  and,  as  the  story  tells, 
suitable  fuel  was  found  abundantly  in 
the  scrub  of  the  hillside. 

Southward  of  Mount  Ida,  but  on  the 
same  mainland,  we  come  to  the  hilly 
country'  of  Judsea;  and  here,  five  hun- 
dred years  later,  troublous  times  are 
imminent,  and  we  find  the  Jews  alert 
to  "set  up  a  sign  of  fire**  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  expected  foe. 

Only  two  hundred  miles  westward, 
however,  of  the  line  of  Grecian  beacon 
heights,  in  a  wilder  and  more  broken 
land,  we  find  a  totally  different  mode  of 
native  signalling  in  vogue.  We  are 
now  in  Albania,  and  the  country  has 
become  too  mountainous  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  beacons,  whose  light  could 
find  no  ready  path  through  mere  for- 
ests of  lofty  peaks.  But  here  the  steep 
mountain  slopes  lend  themselves  to  an- 
other and  more  efficient  transmission 
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of  messages,  namely,  by  actual  speech; 
for  the  human  voice,  trained  by  prac- 
tice and  pitched  in  suitable  tones,  will 
bridge  the  deep  ravines  and  travel  far 
down  resounding  valleys,  so  as  to  be 
not  only  distinctly  heard,  but  readily 
Interpreted  by  the  hill  dwellers,  whose 
ears  are  no  less  well  trained  than  their 
voice. 

Herein  may  lie  more  than  half  the 
mystery    of   the   mode    whereby    the 
Kaffirs   and   others   in   the   late   war 
seemed  to  have  conveyed  information. 
These  were  credited  with  being  able  to 
shout  Intelligibly  to  their  fellows  from 
kopje  to   kopje   in  a  manner  which 
others  could  scarcely  grasp,  and  still 
less  imitate.     It  seems  to  have  been 
partly,   but  by  no  means  entirely,   a 
trick  of  the  voice.     Here  through  all 
time  they  had  needed,  and  thus  had  ac- 
quired,   a   language   which   could    be 
framed  in  mere  shouts.     It  would  be 
far  otherwise  with  our  own  tongue.    A 
British  drill  sergeant  might  make  his 
voice,  as  a  shout,  penetrate  as  far  as 
a  Kaffir  stripling,  but  the  intelligible 
words    which   he   could   thus    convey 
over,  say,  a  mile  of  distance  would  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  limited  techni- 
cal vocabulary  of  the  barrack  yard. 
The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
suppose,    could    converse    volubly    in 
their  own  wild  yells  at  the  same  range. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  ear  unques- 
tionably becomes  as  practised  as  the 
voice,  a  fact  which  may  be  well  noted 
at    home.      In    agrricultural    districts, 
where  fellow  laborers  often  have  to 
converse  with  or  direct  one  another 
at  a  distance,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ear  of  the  countryman  will,  as  a  rule, 
interpret  far  shouting  very  much  more 
readily  than  those  who,  though  they 
may  be  intellectually  superiors,  are  not 
accustomed  to  discipline  their  attention 
in  the  same  special  manner.    The  same 
remark  applies  where  noise  or  other 
disturbance  Interferes  with  easy  hear- 
ing.    An  example  of  this  was  forced 


on  the  notice  of  the  writer  lately  dur- 
ing a  somewhat  leng^y  period  of  en- 
forced leisure  at  the  Great  Central 
Station  at  Nottingham.  Busy  trains 
were  constantly  arriving  and  depart- 
ing, and  the  general  turmoil,  added  to 
the  hissing,  panting,  and  shrieking  of 
the  locomotives  all  confined  within  the 
span  roof,  often  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  exchange  conversation 
with  a  companion,  even  when  moutb 
and  ear  were  in  the  closest  proximity. 
Tet  tiie  officials  of  the  station  could 
apparently,  wiHi  no  extraordinary  ef- 
fort, make  themselves  understood  at 
half  the  length  of  the  platform. 

Obviously  the  last-mentioned  modes 
of  telegrraphy  are  not  well  adapted  for 
secrecy.  A  fiashing  signal  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  heliograph  could  be  equally 
well  detected  by  an  outsider  stationed 
anywhere  along  the  track  of  the  tell- 
tale beam.  The  beacon  light  could  be 
seen  the  whole  country  round.  The 
long  shout  could  become  the  property 
of  any  trained  listener  within  range; 
but  circumstances  will  arise  whm«  It 
would  be  imperative  tiiat  distant  com- 
munication should  be  conveyed  not 
only  with  despatch,  but  with  perfect 
secrecy;  and  even  here  native  ingenuity 
has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

In  the  wilds  of  the  Amazon  valley 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  Catuquinan 
Indians  have  through  centuries  lived 
and  died  on  their  native  soil,  but 
within  ever  narrowing  limits,  har- 
assed eternally  by  one  ceaseless  cause 
of  alarm— the  dread  of  Hie  white  man's 
approach.  Generation  after  generation 
they  have  had  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
strike  their  habitations  and  pitch  them 
again  on  some  fresh  ground  v^ere. 
however,  they  must  needs  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  literally  keep  an 
ear  open  for  any  hostile  advance. 
Under  pressure  of  this  necessity  they 
have  devised  and  handed  down  a  mode 
of  communicating  from  settlement  to 
settlement  by  a  species  of  rude  but 
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efficient  telephone,  of  which  some  ac* 
connt  supplied  by  Dr.  Bach  has  been 
published  In  the  OeograpMcal  Journal, 
It  appears  that  the  particular  group 
of  Indians  visited  were  divided  into 
four   sections,    located    al>out   a   mile 
asunder,  and  all  in  a  true  line  north 
and  south.    In  each  section  there  was  a 
signalling    apparatus    carefully    con- 
structed, and  of  such  peculiar  nature 
as  to  give  the  idea  that  a  savage  belief 
in  charms  and  enchantments  is  here 
blended    with    the    elal>oration    of    a 
strictly  mechanical  contrivance,  involv- 
ing true  sdentiflc  principles.    A  hard 
palm  wood  stem,  about  sixteen  inches 
across    and    some    three    feet    long, 
was    hollowed    out,    and    its    lower 
half  filled  with  layers,  which,   begin- 
ning with  the  lowest,  consist  of  fine 
sand,    wood    fragments,    l>one    frag- 
ments, and  powdered  mica  respectively. 
Above  this  the  stem  is  left  hollow  for 
a  space  of  ten  inches,   above  which 
again  are  placed  in  succession  layers  of 
bide,  wood,  and  hard  rubber,  the  last 
of  these  closing  the  aperture.    A  hole 
is  now  opened  in  the  ground  about 
three  feet  deep  and  four  feet  across, 
and  filled  in  again  to  a  height  of  eigh- 
teen   inches    with    coarse    sand    well 
tamped.    On  this  the  stem  is  planted, 
and  made  firm  round  the  sides  with 
fragments    of    wood,    raw    hide,    and 
resins  of  various  woods,  all  finished  off 
with  a  covering  of  hard  rubber.    It  will 
be  seen  that  the  stem,  with  Its  appur- 
tenances, thus  stands  up  some  fifteen 
indies  above  the  ground  level,  and  all 
that  is  now  needed  to  complete  the 
instrument  is  a  wooden  club  or  striker 
covered  with  hard  rubber  and  raw  liide. 
There  is  one  of  these  Instruments  hid- 
den in  each  tnalaeoa  or  habitation.    "It 
appears  that  the  instruments  are  en 
rapport  with   each   other,    and    when 
struck  with  the  club  the  neighboring 
ones  to  the  north  and  south,  if  not 
above  a  mile  distant,  respond  to  or 
echo  the  blow.    To  this  an  Indian  an- 


swers by  striking  the  instrument  in  the 
malocoa  with  which  it  is  desired  to 
communicate;  which  blow  in  turn  is 
echoed  by  the  instruments  originally 
struck.  Each  malocoa  has  Its  own 
series  of  signals.  So  enclosed  is  each 
instrument  in  the  malocca  that  when 
standing  outside  and  near  the  building 
it  is  difficult  to  hear  a  blow,  but  never- 
theless this  is  heard  distinctly  in  the 
next  malocca,  a  mile  distant,  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  chief  gave  me 
an  example  of  signalling.  With  a  pro- 
longed interval  he  struck  the  instru- 
ment twice  with  a  club,  which,  as  I 
understood,  was  to  indicate  attention, 
or  that  a  conference  was  desired.  This 
was  responded  to  by  the  same  instru- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  single  blow  given 
by  some  one  on  the  next  apparatus 
nearly  a  mile  distant  Then  com- 
menced a  long  conversation  which  I 
could  not  comprehend." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trans- 
mission of  sounds  may  be  due  to  some 
rock  stratum  serving  to  convey  the 
vibrations  of  the  blows,  which,  being 
shut  in,  are  not  transported  through  the 
air.  Prompted  by  this  suggestion  the 
writer,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  N. 
Maskelyne,  carried  out  some  simple 
but  instructive  trials.  Ordinary  sounds 
and  well-planted  field  gateposts  were 
made  use  of,  and  were  well  suited  for 
an  initial  experiment  These  consisted 
of  solid  and  seasoned  oak  timber,  sunk 
some  feet  in  the  ground,  which  had 
been  well  tamped  both  beneath  and 
around.  One  of  these  was  selected  and 
struck  in  various  ways  with  instru- 
ments of  various  weights  and  8Ul>- 
stances,  while  a  number  of  observers 
stationed  at  other  adjacent  posts  lis- 
tened attentively,  closing  one  ear  and 
applying  the  other  to  different  parts  of 
their  respective  posts.  The  experiment 
was  varied  and  repeated  many  times, 
but  in  all  cases  results  were  wholly 
negative,  no  vibrations  being  percepti- 
ble; and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
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that,  at  any  rate  in  deep  loamy  soil, 
signalling  of  the  nature  of  that  de- 
scribed above  was  impracticable. 

Let  OS  compare  with  the  native 
methods  already  described  the  best 
devices  in  vogue  in  civilized  England 
of  not  many  generations  ago.  It  would 
seem  that  for  despatch  over  long  and 
difficult  routes  the  powers  of  a  man 
were  preferred  to  that  of  a  horse,  and 
trained  runners  or  running  footmen 
were  employed  by  the  wealthier  classes 
as  a  means  of  speedy  conveyance. 
The  achievements  of  these  athletes 
were  indeed  of  no  mean  order,  though 
falling  far  short  of  the  feats  with 
which  report  has  credited  messengers 
among  certain  native  races.  It  is  said 
that  a  good  runner  could  maintain  an 
average  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
accomplish  as  much  as  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  a  day;  indeed,  there  is  an 
account  to  the  effect  that  Earl  Home 
having  occasion  to  send  his  footman 
on  an  urgent  message  one  night  to 
Edinburgh  from  his  residence  at  Hume 
Castle  thirty-five  miles  distant,  his  ser- 
vant accomplished  his  errand  by  the 
time  his  master  had  risen  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  Scotland  could  supply  good 
runners  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the 
passing  of  the  "Fiery  Cross."  Scott 
tells  how  once  in  civil  war  this  signal 
was  borne  through  the  whole  district 
of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thirty-two 
miles,  in  three  hours. 

Intelligible  communication  between 
stations  In  view  of  each  other  by  me- 
chanical signals  was  suggested,  and  to 
some  extent  carried  into  effect,  by 
Robert  Hook,  a  contemporary  of  New- 
ton, and  others,  but  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  this 
became  a  really  practicable  method  by 
the  introduction  of  the  semaphore. 
With  a  form  of  this  Instrument  a  word 
message  was  telegraphed  In  one  hour 
•  to  Paris  from  Lisle,  announcing  the 
recapture  of  that  town  in  1792;  and  a 
yet  better  record  was  achieved  In  Eng- 


land al>out  the  same  date,  when  by  ao 
arrangement  of  shutter  boards  a  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  between  Dover  and 
London  in  seven  minutes.     This  wis 
almost  on  the  eve  of  the  grand  dis- 
coveries  which  have   led   up  to  the 
modem  telegraph  and  telephone,  bnt  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  preconceptions 
of    these    very    inventions    had   been 
grasped  by  philosophers  more  than  two 
hundred   years  ago.     In   1667,   Hoot 
mentioned  at)ove,  refers  to  how  by  the 
help  of  a  tightly  drawn  wire  l)ent  in 
many  angles,  he  could  propagate  sound 
to  a  very  considerable  distance.    About 
the  same  year  Joseph  Qlanvll  wrote, 
"to  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies 
by  sympathetic  conveyances  may  be  as 
usual    to   future   times    as    to   us  is 
literary  correspondence."    And  in  troth 
telegraphy  in  its  initial  stage  became 
an  accomplished  fact  little  more  than 
sixty  years  later,  when  Stephen  Gray 
let  down  a  thread  from  the  top  window 
of  his  house  to  near  the  ground,  and 
wrapping  the  other  end  round  a  glass 
rod  found  that  whenever  he  briskly 
rubbed  the  tube  the  electrical  Inflaence 
set  up  travelled  the  whole  length  of 
the  thread,  and  attracted  light  particles 
at  its  fur^er  end. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  we 
may  be  even  now  on  the  threshold  of 
other  fresh  advances  in  modes  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence?  We  are  at  least 
learning  again  by  new  methods  to  con- 
vey messages  to  vast  distances  without 
the  Intervention  of  wires.  Shall  we 
stop  here?  If  It  be  possible  that  civil- 
ized man  possesses  the  rudiments  of 
faculties  which  are  as  yet  In  abeyance, 
or  the  traces  of  faculties  which  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  then  Is  It  not  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  development 
of  such  faculties,  in  some  ways  Indi- 
cated by  modem  knowledge,  may  re- 
sult in  achievements  beyond  our  pres- 
ent dreams?  In  the  mode  of  wireless 
telegraphy  at  present  being  pursued 
one  chief  and  essential  aid  Is  towards 
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tbe  perfecting  of  instmments  which 
shall  respond  to  one  another  In  obe- 
dience to  a  perfect  syntony  existing 
between  them.  In  this  direction  lies 
the  one  hope  of  practical  improvement 
and  success.  For  instruments  write 
mental  faculties,  and  conceive  indlvld- 

Tbe  Moothlj  B«TlttW. 


uals  whose  minds  can  presently  be  sa 
disciplined  and  turned  to  each  other  a» 
to  act  in  concert  at  will  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. Under  such  circumstances  we 
might  contemplate  a  future  mode  of 
telegraphy  to  which  there  would  seem 
no  assignable  limit 

John  M,  Bacon. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Thus  every  one,  except  a  few  persons 
who  knew  better,  supposed  that  Lord 
Marlowe  had  justified  his  nick-name 
that  Christmas  morning.  For  certainly 
it  was  only  a  Mad  Marlowe  who 
would  have  started  on  foot  and  alone 
in  tbe  dark,  in  advance  of  his  men, 
through  the  wild  moorland  country, 
deep  in  snow,  which  lay  for  miles  to 
the  north  of  Ruddiford.  The  road  was 
Uttle  better  than  a  track  at  the  best 
of  times,  winding  up  shoulders  of 
heather-covered  hill,  between  Jutting 
rocks  and  steep-sided  valleys.  Wild 
characters  haunted  it,  swarming  out  of 
the  caves  in  its  lonelier  recesses.  £2ven 
the  traders  and  carriers,  who  went  that 
way  with  their  pack-horses,  were  wont 
to  linger  in  the  shelter  of  Ruddiford 
till  they  were  enough  in  number  to 
attempt  the  northern  road  with  safety. 

What  had  really  happened  was  this. 
Instead  of  starting  alone  to  the  north, 
voluntarily,  unaccountably,  leaving  the 
girl  who  had  taken  him  captive  with 
the  sweetness  of  her  eyes,  the  ruddy 
shining  of  her  hair,  and  hurrying  on 
to  that  other  woman,  royal,  unfortu- 
nate, who  claimed  his  entire  devotion, 
Harry  Marlowe  had  been  dragged 
southward  in  unfriendly  company. 

When  he  parted  with  his  love,  and 
saw  her  walk  away  between  the 
swinging  lanthoms  In  charge  of  her 
old  nurse  and  the  worthies  of  Ruddi- 


ford, he  lingered  a  few  moments  in  the 
place  where  she  had  stood,  and  where 
the  air  and  earth  seemed  to  keep  her 
presence  still.  With  a  quick  wild 
movement  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
stones  her  feet  had  touched;  cold  and 
damp  they  were,  but  to  him  as  re- 
freshing as  grass  in  summer. 

"For  a  few  hours,  a  few  hours  only, 
my  beautiful  Meg!"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  "Then  comes  the  climax  of 
this  sweet  adventure.  The  old  man 
shall  give  you  to  me,  for  I  will  take 
no  denial.  After  all,  as  the  world 
wags,  I*m  a  better  match  than  Dick, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  be  angry.  Now 
back  to  quarters,— to  sleep,  if  sleep  I 
may.    Ah,  Meg,  to  dream  of  thee!" 

He  walked  down  the  lane  towards 
the  west  gate,  near  which  he  and  his 
men  were  lodged.  Strolling  carelessly, 
looking  on  the  ground,  with  a  mur- 
mur of  loving  speeches  on  his  lips,  as 
if  the  girl  who  called  them  forth  were 
in  his  arms  still,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  dark  world  round  him  till  several 
men  stepped  out  from  an  alley  and 
barred  his  way,  while  a  smoking  torch 
flamed  in  his  eyes  and  dazzled  him. 

Before  him  stood  a  young  man  as 
tall  as  himself,  fair  and  desperate- 
looking,  with  red  locks  hanging  down 
his  cheeks  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand.  Four  or  flve  more  young  fel- 
lows, armed  to  the  teeth,  wild  and 
eager  of  look,  crowded  up  behind  this 
leader.     Two  more,   creeping  through 
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the  darkness,  stole  up  at  Harry's  back, 
so  that  he  was  fairly  surrounded. 

"Surrender,  my  Lord  Marlowe,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  band.  "Give  up  your 
sword,  or—"  he  flourished  his  own. 

"Who  are  you,  Sir,  who  ventures 
thus  to  speak  to  me?"  said  Harry 
haughtily.  "Plainly  you  do  not  know 
me.  Stand  out  of  my  way,  with  your 
rascal  companions." 

There  was  such  a  fearless  command 
In  his  manner  that  the  youth  who 
faced  him  shrank  for  a  moment  and 
hesitated. 

"Jasper,"  cried  one  of  the  others  sud- 
denly, "he  hath  no  sword." 

It  was  true.  BLarry  had  gone  out 
to  the  midnight  mass  with  no  weapon 
but  a  short  ornamental  dagger,  and 
wearing  no  defensive  armor  of  any 
kind,  but  a  velvet  Jacket  and  short 
furred  gown  and  cap.  Bver  careless, 
the  tiiought  of  danger  In  these  little 
streets  of  Sir  William  Roden's  town 
had  not  so  much  as  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  separated  from  his  men,  with 
the  thought  of  following  Mistress  Mar- 
garet and  gaining  a  word  with  her. 
Since  tiien,  no  thought  but  of  her  had 
even  crossed  his  mind. 

"Ah,  the  Insolent  Yorkist!"  cried  Jas- 
per Tllney.  "He  thinks  he  Is  In  a  land 
of  sheep.  He  comes  In  with  a  fine  swag- 
ger, takes  the  fairest  of  our  ladles,  and 
thinks  to  ride  on  his  way.  We  are  not 
worth  a  sword-cut.  It  seems.  Come, 
my  Lord,  take  mine,  and  a  good  blade 
too.  You  shall  fight  for  Mistress 
Roden,  or  1*11  kill  you  as  you  stand." 

"Jasper,  you  fool,"  hissed  a  voice  at 
his  elbow,  "why  give  him  the  chance 
of  killing  you?  And  we  don*t  want  a 
brawl  In  the  street,  here  under  the 
walls.  Take  him,— carry  him  off,— do 
what  you  please  when  you  have  him 
safe  away." 

The  advice  came  from  a  slender  man 
In  a  mask,  the  only  one  of  the  band 
whose  face  was  hidden. 

"Peace,      foreigner/*      said     Jasper 


roughly.       **Keep    out    of    the    way, 
there." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  off  a  glove 
and  threw  It  In  Lord  Marlowe's  face, 
then  flung  his  own  sword  clattering  at 
his  feet,  and  snatched  one  from  the 
nearest  of  his  followers. 

"Yorkist— traitor— we  know  your  lady 
step-mother  Is  In  love  with  March,"  be 
said.  "The  Queen  will  be  bett^  with- 
out such  service  as  yours.  Flght,~or 
be  whipped  out  of  the  town." 

"What  does  the  man  mean?"  said 
Harry,  with  perfect  calmness.  "Before 
I  kill  you.  Sir,  you  will  ask  pardon  for 
these  insults  and  ribald  lies.  Have  I 
fallen  among  a  pack  of  highway  rob- 
bers?" 

"No,  you  have  met  a  true  lover  of 
Mistress  Margaret." 

The  words  were  loudly  whispered, 
and  made  Harry  start,  for  he  was  In- 
stantly reminded  of  the  mysterious 
whisper.  Yourself ,  my  lard,  of  tlie  even- 
ing before. 

"There  are  demqns  abroad,— or 
angels,"  he  muttered.  Then,  spuming 
Jasper's  sword  with  his  foot,  he  drew 
his  small  dagger  and  stood  on  guard 
"If  you  fight  like  a  gentleman,  and 
alone,  we  are  not  Ill-matched.  Six  or 
seven  to  one  Is  heavy  odds;  still,  I 
may  account  for  some  of  you." 

At  first  Harry  contented  himself  with 
warding  off  Jasper's  blows,  which  be 
did  with  marvellous  cleverness  and 
agility,  even  wounding  him  slightly  In 
the  left  wrist,  for  Jasper  was  a  rash 
and  careless  fighter.  It  Is  also  to  be 
said  that  he  fought  half-heartedly,  and 
against  the  conscience  which  even  this 
young  ruffian  had.  His  sword,  bis 
steel-guarded  coat,  against  the  dagger 
of  a  man  dressed  In  velvet,— It  was  too 
like  murder  to  please  young  Tihiey, 
here  a  better  man  than  any  of  bis 
worthless  Fellowship.  But  the  prick 
on  his  wrist  roused  him,  and  also  ^■ 
raged  his  companions,  who  saw  the 
blood  dripping  suddenly.    Jasper  gave 
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a  smothered  cry,  and  aimed  a  more 
violent  blow  at  Marlowe,  who  stepped 
back  to  avoid  it  He  was  caught  and 
tripped  np  from  behind;  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  his  head  brought  him  down 
senseless,  while  Jasper,  standing  over 
him,  swore  furiously  at  his  companions. 

One  pressed  forward  with  the  torch, 
the  two  who  had  stolen  up  behind 
knelt  down  by  Harry  to  examine  his 
^nrt,  and  looked  up  half  savagely,  half 
laughing,  into  the  angry  face  above 
them.  "  'Twas  Tony's  doing,— he 
signed  to  us,"  they  said,  and  Jasper 
turned  upon  the  masked  Italian. 
'*What  are  you  doing,  you  black  snake, 
pushing  your  false  face  between  gentle- 
men? Why  should  we  not  fight  it  out 
as  he  willed  it?  He  is  wor^  all  you 
crawling  cowards  put  together.  Is  the 
man  dead,  you  fellows?** 

''Dead,  no,**  said  one  of  them  sulkily. 
*'l  did  but  fetch  him  a  clout  to  quiet 
lilm,— and  you  had  best  hold  your  un- 
grateful tongue.  Master  Tilney.** 

**Come,  be  pacified,  we  are  all  at  your 
service,*'  Antonio  said  softly.  "What 
are  your  commands?  Shall  we  take 
him  to  Master  Simon,  who  will  bind 
up  his  head  and  your  arm,— or  shall  we 
go  knock  at  the  castle  gate,  and  carry 
liim  in  to  Sir  William  and  Mistress 
Margaret?  Then  you  may  have  a  good 
•chance  of  acting  witness  at  the  mar- 
riage, if  it  be  this  day,  as  my  Lord 
demanded,  and  they  will  scarce  refuse 
liim  now.  Patience,  Master  Jasper,** 
lie  added,  as  the  young  man  glared  at 
him;  "  'tis  pity  to  quarrel  with  your 
l)e8t  friends.  This  fight  of  yours  could 
not  have  lasted  long,  here  under  the 
walls;  some  of  the  men  would  have 
looked  out,  and  spoilt  your  game 
quickly.  You  should  thank  me  for 
stopping  your  foolishness." 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  him? 
lieave  him  here?'*  growled  Jasper. 

"If  you  wish  the  wedding  to  come 
off,  leave  him  here  by  all  means,**  An- 
tonio answered,  and  smiled.    "There,— 


out  with  the  torch,— take  him  up,  two 
of  you,  carry  him  down  to  your  horses, 
and  away  with  you.  You  have  ridden 
with  a  dead  man  before  now,  and  he  is 
but  a  stunned  one.** 

"Ay,  but,  Tony— Sir  William,  and  she, 
will  wonder  that  he  Is  gone.  What 
story—*' 

"Leave  that  to  me;  only  keep  him 
out  of  her  way.  This  Yorkist,— as  you 
were  pleased  in  your  wisdom  to  call  him 
—he  is  the  Queen's  man,  her  special 
favorite,  and  who  will  wonder  if  his 
first  mistress  has  called  him  away  from 
this  new  fancy?** 

The  young  men  did  as  they  were 
advised.  Antonio,  his  eyes  gleaming 
through  his  mask,  watched  the  group, 
as  carrying  the  long  form  of  Harry  it 
stole  between  the  drifts  of  snow.  "If 
my  suspicious  are  right,  my  Lord,"  he 
muttered,  "they  might  drop  you  into 
the  castle  ditch  and  leave  you  there; 
not  many  of  your  own  would  mourn 
you." 

Harry  Marlowe  woke  to  deadly  sick- 
ness and  throbbing  pain,  with  a  dis- 
comfort so  terrible  that  he,  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  bear  wounds  patiently, 
groaned  aloud  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  was  tied  on  a  horse  which  was 
trotting  roughly  along  an  uneven  track, 
his  head  hanging  down,  striking  each 
moment  against  the  animal's  shoulder, 
and  so  tightly  bound  as  to  be  incapable 
of  moving  or  raising  himself.  It  was 
still  dark,  except  from  the  glimmer  of 
the  snow.  Up  and  down  hill,  it 
seemed,  his  captors  carried  him,  at  the 
same  dreadful  Jogging  pace.  His  head 
was  bursting,  his  heart  thumping 
violently.  He  was  conscious  that 
horses  were  tramping  behind  and  be- 
fore; he  could  hear  the  creak  of  leatlier 
and  the  rattle  of  bridles,  the  crunching 
tread  of  many  hoofs  upon  the  snow. 
Now  and  then  a  few  words  or  a  laugh 
passed  among  the  troop  that  sur- 
rounded him,  but  on  the  whole  this 
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Christmas  gambol  of  theirs  was  soberly 
gone  through.  A  man  was  running  at 
his  horse's  head,  breathing  hard,  swear- 
ing sometimes  and  hurrying  the  beast 
on.  Now  and  then  a  rough  hand  tried 
the  cords  and  straps  that  fastened  the 
prisoner.  When  Harry  grroaned  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  this  man  gave 
him  a  pull  which  Jarred  every  nerve 
and  muscle  in  his  body,  and  panted  as 
he  ran,— "Here,  Jasper,  my  Lord's  cry- 
ing out    Must  we  silence  him  again?'* 

"Alive,  Is  he?"  said  Jasper  Tilney 
from  the  front  of  the  troop.  "Nay,  let 
him  alone,  let  him  cry.  We  shall  be 
home  in  ten  minutes." 

"He  won't  live  so  long,"  said  another, 
riding  on  the  off  side.  "His  head's  got 
twisted,  he's  nigh  choking.  Best  see 
to  him,  If  you  want  him  alive  at  King's 
Hall." 

Another  carelessly  remarked:  "What 
use  Is  the  long-legged  brute  to  you, 
Jasper?  Let  him  die  a  natural  death, 
and  drop  him  in  old  Ourley's  ditch,— 
food  for  the  crows,  and  less  trouble 
for  you." 

"Poor  old  Curley,  when  he  finds  him 
in  the  morning!  A  text  for  the  Ofarlst- 
mas  sermon,"  laughed  another. 

The  whole  troop,  following  Its  leader, 
halted  suddenly,  and  Jasper  Tilney 
threw  himself  off  his  horse.  "You  are 
a  set  of  devils,"  he  said  to  them.  "I 
won't  have  the  man  die;  he  Is  a  brave 
fellow.  Give  me  a  knife;  cut  these 
cords,  and  set  him  on  his  feet" 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done, 
for  Harry,  his  limbs  stiff  and  cramped 
from  the  tying,  his  head  dizzy  and 
reeling  with  pain,  staggered  and  fell 
In  the  snow  by  the  roadside. 

"Water!"  was  the  only  word  he  said. 

"Here's  water  enough,"  muttered 
Jftsper. 

While  his  comrades  looked  on,  some 
laughing,  some  discontented,  he  took 
a  handful  of  snow,  pressed  some  into 
Harry's  mouth,  and  rubbed  the  rest 
over  his  brow  and  temples.    In  a  few 


minutes  the  prisoner  looked  up  with 
intelligence  In  his  eyes.  "Help  me  to 
my  feet;  I  can  walk  or  ride  now,"  he 
said,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Jasper,  who  stared  at  him  curiously. 

Most  men  would  have  felt  the  degra- 
dation of  such  a  state.  To  have  been 
knocked  down  from  behind,  tied  to  a 
horse  like  a  criminal,  carried  off  a  help- 
less captive,  and  now  to  be  dependent 
for  acts  of  the  commonest  humanity 
on  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  who  had  In- 
sulted him  and  done  his  best  to  kiU 
him,— it  was  enough  to  burden  a  man 
with  misery  and  shame.  But  Mad 
Marlowe  was  not  made  of  ordinary 
stuff;  he  was  too  stately  to  be  touched 
by  shame.  "Give  me  your  hand,"  he 
said  Imperiously,  and  Jasper  Tihiey. 
staring  hard  and  with  a  slow,  involun- 
tary movement,  obeyed  him. 

Lord  Marlowe  stood  upright,  the  m&k 
and  horses  thronging  round.  One  had 
lighted  a  horn  lanthom,  which  did  little 
more  than  give  form  and  consistency 
to  the  shadows  of  that  dreary  winter 
dawn.  The  waste  of  fields  stretched 
away,  pale  and  dim,  a  few  great  trees, 
a  clump  of  thorn  or  holly,  Just  visible 
here  and  there  against  the  snow-laden 
sky.  The  road,  such  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  lead  on  southward;  but  the  troop, 
when  they  stopped  to  release  him,  were 
about  to  turn  into  a  rough  track  across 
a  broad  field  to  the  west,  barred  a  mile 
or  two  away  by  a  black  barrier  of 
forest 

"Where  are  you  leading  me,  Slrsf 
Harry  asked  with  effort;  then  he  laid 
a  hand  on  Jasper's  shoulder  and  leaned 
upon  him,  which  characteristic  move- 
ment brought  a  grin  to  the  coarser 
faces  round  these  two. 

"Now  fight  it  out  Sirs,"  said  one  of 
the  men.  "Remember,  my  Lord,  Mas- 
ter Tilney  spoke  ill  of  my  Lady  your 
mother,  and  called  you  all  a  pack  of 
Yorkists.  If  you  are  a  good  Lancas- 
trian, you  owe  him  a  buffet  for  that" 

"And  he  shall  not  have  it  from  be- 
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hind,*'  Harry  said,  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, while  the  fellow  who  had  struck 
him  growled  angrily.  ''Listen,  Master 
Tllney,  whoever  yon  may  be,"  he  said 
to  Jasper.  "I  still  owe  you  a  buffet, 
yonr  friends  say;  but  I  have  paid  some- 
thing. I  fetched  blood  from  your  left 
arm,  did  I  not?  Yes,  you  have  bound 
it  with  a  kerchief." 

'*And  he  would  'twere  Mistress  Meg's, 
but  'tis  not,— not  yet,  that's  to  come," 
said  one  of  the  band. 

"Now  learn  a  lesson,"  Lord  Marlowe 
said,  and  turned  to  face  them,  still  sup- 
porting himself  by  Jasper's  shoulder, 
**you  English  Fellowship,— I  would 
gladly  speak  to  you  as  gentlemen,  but 
never  will  I,  so  long  as  you  bandy  the 
names  of  ladies  in  your  common  talk— 
'tis  the  lowest  manners  of  rascaldom,— 
Master  Tilney,  you  at  least  should 
know  better.  I  touched  you  with  my 
dagger-point,  did  I  not?    Answer." 

"  Twas  nothing  but  a  scratch,"  Jas- 
per growled  hoarsely. 

"Still,  I  did  touch  you.  And  you,  or 
your  friends,  have  hurt  me  so  that  I 
can  scarce  stand.  Ay,  we  will  fight  it 
out  one  of  these  days,  when  I  am  my- 
self again,— if  I  find  you  are  worthy  to 
fll^t  me.  But  now,— what  is  this  fool- 
ish game  of  carrying  me  off?  What  do 
you  want  of  me?  My  money  is  with 
my  men  at  Ruddiford;  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Join  her  Highness  the  Queen; 
sooner  than  hinder  me,  you  should 
ride  with  me  to  the  north.  Give  me  a 
horse  now,  and  guide  me  back,  one  of 
yon.  to  my  men." 

Jasper  shook  off  his  hand,  and 
laughed  fiercely.  A  chorus  of  angry 
laughter  echoed  his.  "What  do  we 
care,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "where  you 
and  your  men  and  your  money  are  go- 
ing? If  you  were  a  Yorkist,  I'd  punish 
you  with  greater  pleasure,  but  I  don't 
love  you  the  better  because  you  are 
the  Queen's  man.  We  care  little  for 
parties,  nor  are  we  thieves.  I  and  my 
Fellowship  here.    You  are  insolent,  my 


Lord,  and  I'd  have  you  know  you  are 
speaking  to  gentlemen  of  the  best  blood 
in  the  Midlands." 

"You  amaze  me,  Sir,"  said  Harry, 
bowing  slightly  to  the  company.  "Then, 
—let  me  understand,— what  is  it  you 
want  of  me?" 

Jasper  stared  him  in  the  face.  His 
wild  blue  eyes,  his  flushed,  daring  face, 
made  him  look  by  far  the  maddest  of 
the  two.  "I  want  to— I  swear  to— hin- 
der you  from  wedding  Margaret 
Roden,"  he  said  between  his  teeth. 

"Ah,— that,  my  fine  fellow,  you  can- 
not do,"  said  Harry,  and  smiled. 

"Cannot  I?  We  will  see  to  that,  my 
Lord.  Come  now,  to  prove  I'm  a  gen- 
tleman, I'll  trust  to  your  oath.  Swear 
to  me,  on  the  cross  of  this  dagger,  that 
you  will  never  marry  her,  that  you  will 
ride  north  without  seeing  her  again, 
and  I  will  put  you  on  my  own  horse 
and  let  you  go  your  way,— ay,  though 
every  one  of  my  comrades  say  me 
nay." 

"We  will  not  say  you  nay,  Jasper," 
said  the  eldest  and  grimmest  of  the 
band.  "We  shall  gladly  be  rid  of  his 
Lordship,  but  Brown  Bob  is  worth 
keeping;  we'll  find  him  a  worse  horse." 
"I  have  spoken,  Leonard,"  Jasper 
Tilney  replied.  "Now,  my  Lord,  what 
say  you?" 

Harry  Marlowe  laughed  lightly. 
"You  expect  me  to  swear  that?"  he 
said.  "I  will  swear  nothing,  promise 
nothing;  so  much  I'll  swear,  on  your 
dagger's  hilt  or  on  any  holy  relic  you 
may  put  before  me." 
"You  value  your  life  little,  then." 
"What  is  life?  the  power  to  eat  and 
drink?  You  take  my  life,  if  you  take 
what  I  live  for." 

He  stood  pale  and  immovable,  facing 
Jasper  Tilney,  who  hesitated,  staring 
at  him.  In  spite  of  the  impatient 
growls  of  bis  companions,  tired  of 
lingering  in  the  snow,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  threaten  Harry.  Strike  him 
down  in  cold  blood,  unarmed  and  ex- 
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hausted,  though  it  were  the  sorest  way 
of  disposing  of  a  dangerous  rival,  he 
could  not 

"That  is  your  answer?  You  will  re- 
pent," he  said  fiercely.  "Here,  tie  him 
to  my  saddle.  He  shall  run  beside  me 
to  King's  Hall.*' 

"Good!  Brown  Bob  is  tired  of  stand- 
ing,—he'll  stretch  his  legs  for  him,*' 
said  Leonard. 

Luckily  for  Harry  Marlowe,  the  go- 
ing was  yery  heavy  and  the  distance 
very  short  Jasper  did  not  press  his 
horse  forward.  The  whole  band 
plunged  steadily  on  through  the  fresh 
snow,  which  balled  so  much  that  one 
or  the  other  had  to  be  constantly  dis- 
mounting. Across  wide  desolate  fields 
they  came  to  a  few  miserable  hovels 
crouching  round  a  green,  and  from  this 
a  short  steep  hill  led  to  a  square- 
towered  church  in  a  churchyard  bor- 
dered with  snow-laden  fir-trees.  Beyond 
this  were  the  high  gables  of  a  large 
house,  entered  by  an  archway  with 
heavy  gates  and  portcullis,  and  a 
walled  courtyard  with  broad  steps  to 
the  principal  door.  A  faint  misty 
dawn,  spreading  over  that  wintry 
world,  showed  all  this  plainly  to  Harry 
Marlowe's  aching  eyes. 

As  he  strode  wearily  beside  Jasper's 
horse,  impatient  now  to  reach  his 
stable,  and  as  they  passed  under  the 
churchyard  wall  in  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  house,  the  white  shaggy  head  of 
an  old  priest  appeared  over  the  wall. 

"Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Jasper,  and 
all  my  sons!"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  some- 
thing like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the 
icy  morning  air. 

"Merry  Christmas,  father!"  they 
cried  in  chorus. 

"What  brings  you  home  so  late,  or 
so  early?  I  have  waited  for  you,— I 
feared,  forsooth,  to  have  no  congrega- 
tion. Hey,  what  prisoner  have  you 
there?" 

"Oh,  a  fine  prisoner,  a  guest  of  mine 
for  the  nonce,"  Jasper  answered  with 


a  careless  air.  "Set  your  bells  ringing, 
father.  I  thought  we  should  have 
heard  them  half-an-hour  since." 

"Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  old  man«  his  dim, 
foolish,  but  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  tlie 
strange  figure  at  Jasper's  side.  Then 
he  turned  away  muttering,  "I  waited, 
lads,  I  waited  for  you,"  and  then,  as 
the  party  rode  on,  they  heard  him 
shouting:  "Robin,  Dickon,  Tom,  wfaete 
be  you  all?  Strike  up  the  bells,  men; 
here  be  Master  Tilney  and  his  worship- 
ful Fellowship." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  tiie  <M 
tower  quivered  with  the  Jolly  Christ- 
mas peal;  the  ringers  of  King's  Hall 
were  famed  in  all  the  country  round. 

The  young  squire  led  tiie  way  into 
his  house,  through  a  confusion  of  bark- 
ing dogs,  hurrying  women  and  boys, 
under  branches  of  holly,  ivy,  and  mistle- 
toe, while  a  wandering  harper  played 
in  the  hall,  and  a  smell  of  roast  beef 
and  spiced  ale  filled  all  the  air. 

The  clashing  and  clanging  of  the 
bells,  the  great  blazing  fires,  tiie  laugh- 
ing faces  of  the  people,  all  spoke  tid- 
ings of  comfort  and  Joy.  Jasper  turned 
to  his  prisoner,  who  stood  silent  with 
l>ound  hands,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Pale  and  proud,  in  spite  of  all  the  Ung 
of  his  company,  Harry  Marlowe  waited 
for  his  fate.  Jasper  Tilney  was  angrily 
conscious  of  quailing  under  those  dark 
eyes  of  his.  "Hear  you,  my  Lord?' 
he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laaglt 
"They  are  ringing  you  a  welcome  to 
King's  Hall." 

"Nay,  the  welcome  is  not  for  me," 
Harry  answered. 

"I  am  not  a  brigand  or  a  murders. 
You  shall  have  time  to  think,  and  a 
chance  of  saving  your  life." 

Lord  Marlowe  lifted  his  brows  and 
said  nothing. 

Jasper  scowled  upon  him  for  a  mo- 
ment then  took  a  bundi  of  heavy  keys 
from  a  nail,  and  saying,  "Follow  me,"" 
led  the  way  up  the  broad  staircase  of 
oak  logs  that  ascended  from  Hie  halL 
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Tbe  Fellowship  looked  after  the  two 

men  till  they  disappeared,  then  pnt 
their  heads  together,  crafty  or  dare- 
devil, as  the  case  might  be. 

"Did  yon  hear  my  Lord  boast  of  his 
men  and  his  money?  I  wager  he  is 
carrying  sacks  of  treasure  to  the 
Queen.  It  will  never  reach  her  now, 
—why  not  share  it?  The  west  gate 
is  pocwly  guarded,  and  the  men  may 
be  snoring  still." 

"Why,  tiiey  are  twenty  mile  off  by 
now.  Was  not  Tony  to  cheat  them 
into  starting  after  their  master  on  the 
nc»tb  road?" 

"Nay,— was  he?" 

"Surely,  I  heard  him  mutter  a  word 
in  Jasper's  ear.  So  It  would  take  bet- 
ter legs  than  ours  to  catch  them." 

"Lazy  lout!"  Leonard  said  scornfully. 

He  was  a  big,  violent  fellow,  tower- 
ing over  the  others,  and  though  inferior 
to  them  In  birth  and  fortune,  often 
inclined  to  dispute  Jasper  Tllney's 
leadership. 


"Such  words  to  me!"  the  other  young 
fellow  stormed,  but  his  comrades  inter- 
fered to  stop  the  quarrel. 

"Who  will  ride  with  me,"  said  Leon- 
ard, looking  round,  "to  catch  these  fel- 
lows on  the  north  road?" 

"Without  mass  or  breakfast,— and 
Doctor  Ourley,  what  will  he  say?" 

"Let  him  say  what  he  will;  he  knows 
he  has  not  lambs  to  deal  with.  As  to 
breakfast,  we'll  take  that  quickly,— and 
then  away.  No  word  to  Jasper,— he 
can  guard  his  precious  prisoner.  Look 
you,  tiiere  are  but  few  of  these  men, 
and  they  will  not  ride  far.  They  will 
find  no  master  on  the  road,  and  they 
will  be  back  at  Ruddlford  while  the 
day  is  still  young.  We  will  catch  them 
outside  the  north  gate.  No  need  to  go 
through  the  town,— we'll  get  across  on 
the  ice— 'tis  rough  and  snowy.  Gome,— 
who  Is  for  my  Lord  Marlowe's  money- 
bags? They're  better  worth  having 
than  himself,  whatever  Jasper  may 
say. 


»» 
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{To  be  continued. ) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 
Bom  November,  1880.    Died  November,  1894. 


One  of  the  most  significant  features 
in  tiie  growth  and  expansion  of  music 
during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  is 
the  fact  that  the  art  reveals  Itself  more 
and  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
plex psychological  study.  Thus  the 
closer  we  lnvestigat<B  the  psychology  of 
any  eminent  musician  the  more  It 
comes  home  to  us  that  there  exists  in 
his  character  a  certain  motive-power 
which  determines  not  merely  the  meas- 
ure of  his  success  or  failure,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  also  the  very  nature 
and  quality  of  his  productiveness.  The 
character  of  Anton  Rubinstein  is  a 
striking  example  of  this.     It  was  no 


doubt  his  character,  with  its  Infinitude 
of  possibilities  for  good  or  evil,  Its 
strange,  often  contradictory,  mingling 
of  prominent  virtues  and  glaring  fall- 
ings, which  formulated  the  outward 
circumstances  of  his  life.  Informed  his 
compositions,  and  made  of  him  at  once 
a  colossal  failure  and  a  gigantic  suc- 
cess. Nature  was  prodigal  In  endow- 
ing him  with  extraordinary  mental  and 
physical  vigor;  a  singularly  magnetic 
and  emotional  temperament;  splendid 
generosity;  a  well-nigh  miraculous 
facility  both  as  a  creative  and  a  re- 
productive artist;  and  a  keen  and  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor.    And  yet,  with  all 
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these  endowments,  we  cannot  but  ac- 
count  Rubinstein's  career  a  failure. 
For,  world-wide  as  became  his  notori- 
ety, the  quality  of  his  fame  undoubt- 
edly remained  far  below  the  standard 
attained  by  other  musicians  with  only 
a  tithe  of  his  originality  and  individual 
genius  and  who  had  not  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  comparatively  long  life 
span  of  sixty-four  years.  On  the  side 
of  his  defects,  Rubinstein  was  ham- 
pered with  a  wayward,  perverse  dis- 
position, which  he  toolL  no  trouble  to 
conquer.  His  autocratic  spirit  would, 
brook  no  opposition.  He  invariably 
followed  not  his  interests  but  his  in- 
clinations. Money,  which,  when  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career,  he  might  fre- 
quently have  employed  as  an  effective 
instrument  of  self -aggrandisement,  he 
habitually  squandered,  gambling  it 
away  at  the  card-table  or  else  bestowing 
it  lavishly  upon  charitable  institutions 
without  any  Inquiry  as  to  Its  actual 
destination.  No  respecter  of  persons, 
he  was  all  his  life  a  past-master  in  the 
imgentle  art  of  mailing  enemies.  Un- 
like the  suave  and  diplomatic  Liszt, 
who  contrived  in  himself  to  be  both 
king  and  courtier,  Rubinstein  could  be 
king  only.  Quick  to  discover  hypocrisy 
and  mediocrity,  he  spared  them  not,  lash- 
ing them  both  with  his  bitter  sarcasm 
and  ridicule.  He  was  full  of  unbridled, 
passionate  instincts,  which  he  gratified 
apparently  without  a  struggle.  "I  am 
continually  falling  into  error,"  he  would 
say,  "and  unfortunately  my  misdoings 
crowd  upon  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  I  have  no  time  to  regret 
them."  Moreover,  he  happened  to  be 
bom  in  Russia,  of  a  race  signally  de- 
spised in  that  country.  With  this  sec- 
ond picture  in  view,  we  can,  after  all, 
but  marvel  at  the  magnitude  of  Rubin- 
stein's successes,  especially  as  his  most 
enduring  hostages  to  fame  were  se- 
cured in  Russia  itself.  It  was  essen- 
tially by  the  force  and  not  by  the 
patience   of  his   genius   that   he   con- 


quered, and  in  dealing  with  him  either 
as  man  or  artist  one  feels  instinctively 
that  a  broad,  effective  medium  of  ex- 
pression is  necessary.  Neutral  tints 
and  mild  adjectives  are  out  of  place 
here.  His  portrait  must  be  delineated 
with  a  sweeping,  bold  touch.  Its  colon 
must  be  vivid  and  Its  shadows  as  deep 
as  its  lights  are  intense.  One  must 
write  his  biography  in  characters  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  were  the  dashes 
and  curves  of  his  own  very  typical 
caligraphy.  He  was  in  many  respects 
a  direct  product  of  heredity  and  this 
in  a  curiously  Inverted  fashion.  What 
one  might  reasonably  term  the  feminine 
side  of  his  nature,  his  extreme  s^isi- 
bility,  his  vein  of  idealism,  and  a  con- 
spicuous want  of  concentration,  woe 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  From 
his  mother  he  acquired  the  masculine 
attributes  of  indomitable  energy,  fear- 
less initiative,  and  his  honest  out- 
spoken manner  of  criticising  life  and 
his  fellow  men.  From  his  mother,  too. 
he  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
healthy,  robust  physique  and  the 
germs  of  his  musical  susceptibility. 
With  time,  the  asperities  and  violence 
of  his  individuality  as  a  man  have  been 
gradually  softened  and  smoothed 
away  with  the  perspective  of  distance, 
whilst  in  his  own  country,  at  least,  the 
very  tangible  results  and  the  merits  of 
his  genius  and  patriotic  work  as  an 
organizer  redound  more  and  more  to 
his  credit.  Amongst  Russians,  his  star, 
like  that  of  Glinka,  is  steadily  in  the 
ascendant 

II. 

By  his  playing  more  than  by  any 
other  branch  of  his  versatility,  Rubin- 
stein made  a  name  to  conjure  with  all 
the  world  over.  His  pianistlc  powers 
penetrated  into  the  most  unmusical  cir- 
cles. Sooner  or  later,  his  caricature  ap- 
peared in  one  or  other  of  the  leading 
comic  Journals  of  every  nation;  the  best 
possible    testimony    this    of    a    wide- 
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-spread.  If  not  always  a  flattering, 
notoriety.  In  England,  a  tradition  ob- 
tains amongst  the  generality  of  onr 
piano  teachers,  descending  from  them 
to  their  pupils,  that  Rubinstein  was  a 
sensational,  if  not  a  very  "accurate,** 
player.  His  own  little  Jolce,  that  in 
England  he  was  always  considered  to 
play  more  wrong  notes  than  right  ones, 
is  here  gravely  perpetuated  as  a  truism. 
His  mother  gave  him  his  first  musical 
training,  perching  him  on  a  stool  before 
an  old-fashioned  square  piano  and 
often  coercing  him  to  obedience  with 
raps  on  the  Icnuckles  and  other  ener- 
^tic  admonitions.  Exactly  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  swayed  by  his  impulses,  the 
^ild  was  idle,  inattentive,  or  diligent, 
bat  always  brilliantly  clever  and  soon 
altogether  beyond  the  maternal  powers 
of  tuition.  Being  an  eminently  practical 
iuid  shrewd  Jewess,  Madame  Rubin- 
stein was  speedily  convinced  that  the 
'boy's  uncommon  musical  gifts  might 
•easily  be  made  an  excellent  source  of 
livelihood  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
the  entire  family,  which  was  not  a 
small  one  and  at  that  time  in  very  pre- 
carious and  needy  circumstances.  She 
placed  Anton,  therefore,  with  Villoing, 
a  French  teacher  of  the  piano  ac- 
credited to  be  the  best  master  then 
living  in  Moscow.  But  Villoing  would 
probably  never  have  been  heard  of  out- 
side Russia,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
famous  connection  with  Rubinstein, 
whom  he  exploited  at  the  age  of  ten 
tbrough  Europe  as  a  prodigy.  He  was 
the  only  professional  piano  teacher  the 
boy  ever  had,  and  even  his  instructions 
came  to  an  end  after  their  three  years* 
tour  through  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Villoing  never  accepted  any 
payment  for  teaching  Rubinstein,  but 
the  money  earned  during  the  prodigy 
period  served  to  support  both  pupil 
and  professor.  Another  little  harvest 
was  reaped  in  the  numerous  valuable 
trinkets  and  Jewels  presented  to  the 
obi  Id    by    various    Royal    personages, 


Queen  Victoria  amongst  them.  These 
precious  gifts,  on  Rubinstein's  return 
to  Moscow,  were  immediately  sold  or 
pawned  by  his  enterprising  mother  to 
meet  the  daily  needs  of  their  household. 
From  his  prodigy  days  onwards,  till 
shortly  before  his  death,  Rubinstein, 
the  pianist,  was  constantly  before  the 
public.  Like  Chopin  and  Liszt,  he  rep- 
resents in  himself  an  era  and  a  school 
of  pianoforte  playing.  Both  the  last- 
named  musicians  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  his  prodigy  feats  in  Paris, 
and  for  some  years  Liszt  was  avowedly 
Rubinstein's  musical  idol  and  model. 
Rubinstein's  matured  playing,  though, 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome  of 
the  purely  pianistic  qualities  of 
Chopin's  compositions— the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  music  written  solely  for  the 
pianoforte  medium.  Not  until  Chopin's 
compositions  had  been  carefully 
studied  by  pianists,  both  from  a 
technical  and  an  Aesthetic  point  of  view, 
could  any  really  new  and  individual 
schools  of  interpretation  arise.  Rubin- 
stein was  one  of  these  students,  and  a 
whole  world  of  expression  and  thought 
separated  him  from  the  old  "finger- 
fertigkelt"  school  which  continued  to 
flourish  as  late  even  as  the  'sixties, 
emanating  from  such  players  as  Hum- 
mel, Czemy,  Kalkbrenner,  Thalberg; 
even  the  great  Liszt  himself  was  but 
the  supreme  culmination  and  apotheo- 
sis of  this  school.  If  we  deflne  Chopin 
as  the  lyrist  of  the  piano,  then  Rubin- 
stein brought  out  all  its  dramatic 
capacity.  He  was  a  perfect  actor  upon 
the  instrument,  and  he  had  what  the 
generality  of  professional  pianists  lack, 
namely,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spon- 
taneity. You  might  have  heard  him 
play  the  same  piece  a  dozen  times,  yet 
never  twice  alike.  It  was  this  feature 
In  his  playing  which  so  puzzled  and 
perplexed  bis  critics,  causing  them  to 
solemnly  shake  their  heads  over  his 
"inaccuracies."  His  readings  of  Bee- 
thoven were  amongst  his  flnest  inter- 
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pretatlons.  Bach  of  the  great  sonatas 
revealed  itself  to  him  as  a  tragedy  or 
a  comedy,  Shakespearian  in  grrandeur 
or  subtlety.  Schumann,  then  scarcely 
known  to  the  average  amateur  musi- 
cian, was  also  especially  appreciated 
by  Rubinstein.  He  caught  ail  this  com- 
poser's grotesque,  fantastic  humor,  his 
alternate  melancholy,  tenderness,  or 
playfulness.  His  giant  grasp  was  per- 
haps almost  too  rough  and  rude  for 
Ohopin's  most  delicate,  ethereal  moods. 
And  yet,  no  sooner  has  one  made  this 
statement  than  one  wishes  to  contra- 
dict it.  For  there  comes  back  to  one 
a  remembrance  of  Rubinstein's  en- 
trancing rendering  of  the  Chopin 
berceuse,  op.  57,  of  which  he  made  a 
veritable  lullaby  for  Titania's  fairy 
slumbers.  And  what  dramatic  and  fas- 
cinating tone-poems  he  could  create  out 
of  the  oft-maligned  Liszt  transcrip- 
tions. When,  for  instance,  he  played 
the  Schubert-Liszt  ErlkQnig  fantasia 
every  shade  of  meaning  in  Goethe's 
ballad  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
listener— the  dense,  dark  forest,  the 
tempestuous  wind  howling  through  the 
trees,  the  ghostly,  supernatural  at- 
mosphere evoked  by  the  BrlkQnig  and 
his  seductions,  the  fearsome  state  of 
agony  of  the  child,  the  soothing  calm 
evinced  by  the  father— compared  to 
Rubinstein's  wonderful  conception  of 
this  composition  its  rendition  by  other 
pianists  is  little  more  than  a  clever 
study  in  octaves.  Rubinstein  was  de- 
cidedly influenced  by  Chopin  in  plac- 
ing the  piano  higher  even  than  the 
human  voice  or  the  orchestra  as  a 
medium  of  musical  expression.  "It 
alone  of  all  musical  instruments,"  he 
remarked,  "is  a  musical  entirety;  all  the 
others  are  but  musical  fractions."  He 
made  an  intimate  study  of  the  whole 
range  of  its  possibilities,  particularly  of 
the  uses  of  the  pedals,  which  he  was 
wont  to  graphically  describe  as  the 
"soul  of  the  piano."  There  exists  a 
brochure  of  some  pages  in  which  he 


pointed  out  the  hundred-and-one  dif- 
ferent effects  obtainable  by  a  skilfnl 
use  of  the  pedals.  He  was  also  the 
first  musician  to  take  a  comprdiensive 
view  of  the  whole  course  of  pianoforte 
literature,  the  earliest  evoluti<m  of 
which  he  traced  back  to  Blizabelhaii 
England.  His  seven  historical  recitals^ 
repeated  in  different  countries,  were  a 
monumental  record  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  so  was  tlie 
great  series  of  thirty-two  lecture-re- 
citals upon  the  development  of  piano- 
forte music  and  virtuosity,  first  given 
at  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatoire  in 
the  years  1888-1889.  Before  Rubinstein 
died,  the  present-day  commie  vatfogeur 
pianists,  travelling  hurriedly  from 
place  to  place  with  a  stereotyped 
profin:amme  to  be  repeated  hundreds  of 
times,  were  already  active  in  their 
labors.  He  once  undertook  the  "busi- 
ness" himself  in  America,  and  after- 
wards pronounced  lUs  experience  to 
have  l>een  positively  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  and  irksome  of  liis  whole 
life.  Nothing  would  induce  liim  to  re- 
peat the  experiment,  not  even  a  gam- 
ine offer  of  £25,000  for  one  tour.  He 
used  a  common  Russian  simile  when  he 
remarked  that  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  regard  art  as  "Merely  the 
cow  that  supplies  the  milk."  In- 
numerable anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
of  his  playing  remain,  some  ludicrous, 
others  pathetic.  None  is  pleasanter  or 
more  truly  typical  of  the  great  artist 
than  tiie  following  story,  related  by  a 
Russian  biographer.  Rubinstein  was 
ahready  sixty-two.  and  a  dream  of  his 
life  remained  unfulfilled,  a  keen  desire, 
namely,  to  visit  the  Caucasus,  the  pearl 
of  Russia's  possessions,  with  its  wild 
scenery  of  mountain  and  sea;  truly  a 
land  of  poetry  and  romance.  At  last 
during  the  summer  of  1802,  the  pianist 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  some  friends  who 
possessed  an  estate  in  the  mountains 
near  Tiflis.    A  piano  was  placed  in  an 
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Isolated  pavllloift  In  a  little  wood  some 
way  from  the  hoaae,  and  here  Rubin- 
stein retired  early  each  morning  to 
study.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
delicious  peace  and  qnletness  of  his 
sorronndings.  Bnt  one  morning,  so 
goes  the  tale,  a  stranger  from  Tiflis 
happened  to  walk  through  the  wood 
and  beard,  issuing  from  the  payili<m, 
strains  of  piano-playing  such  as  he  had 
never  heard  before.  He  returned  the 
next  day  with  a  friend,  and  again 
heard  the  magic  sounds.  The  w<mder 
was  Biased  abroad,  and  in  a  few  days 
people  began  to  assemble  in  hundreds 
as  early  as  6.80  aon.,  in  order  to  secure 
places  near  the  windows.  Rubinstein 
naturally  could  not  long  remain  in 
ignorance  of  this  concourse  of  listeners 
and  at  first  was  disposed  to  be  ex- 
tremely annoyed  at  having  his  much- 
prised  privacy  invaded.  But,  finally,, 
his  good  nature  and  his  amused  appre- 
ciation of  the  unique  situation  pre- 
vailed and  he  actually  gave  a  course 
of  nine  gratis  concerts  at  8  o'clock  each 
morning.  The  windows  of  the  pavilion 
were  all  thrown  wide  open,  but  he 
made  no  recognition  of  his  alfresco  au- 
diences and  only  a  few  could  from  time 
to  time  catch  a  i^impse  of  his  inrofile. 
There  was  very  little,  by  the  way,  to 
betoken  his  Jewish  blood  in  Rubin- 
stein's physiognomy.  On  the  contrary, 
with  years  it  became  more  and  more 
Russian,  with  Its  square-cut  outline^  its 
prominent  cheek  bones,  short  fieshy 
nose,  and  heavy  teows. 

III. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  Justly  ap- 
praise Rubinstein's  merits  and  limita- 
tions as  a  creative  musician  than  to 
sum  up  his  genius  as  a  pianist.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  com- 
posers of  every  brandi  of  composition, 
from  a  simple  lyric  to  a  grand  <H;>era; 
and  he  is,  we  believe,  the  one  modem 
musician  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
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did    not    leave    a    single    posthumous 
work.    To  deal  exhaustively  with  each 
group  of  his  music  would  require  a 
large  volume.     Dashed  down  at  the 
fever    heat    of    inspiration,    without 
pause  for  revision  or  pruning,  his  style 
is  a  true  index  to  the  inequalities  of 
his  nature.    The  force  of  his  concep- 
tion so  possessed  him,  so  carried  him 
away,  that  he  was  in  mortal  suffering 
until  he  transferred  the  idea  to  paper, 
but  there  he  seemed  to  quit  it  once  and 
for  alL     Had  he,  in  addition  to  his 
splendid  abilities,  had  the  patience  of 
a  Beethoven  or  of  a  Tshalkovskl,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  mig^t  well  have 
taken    his    place    amongst    the    half 
dozen  composers  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  greatest  masters  of  their  art. 
His  heart  and  brain  seemed  to  throbr 
and  overflow  with  beautiful  melody; 
his  subjects  were  never  commonplace; 
bis  ideas  were  cast  In  a  grand,  often  a 
majestic,  mould.    He  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  fund  of  fine  romantic  feeling' 
and  a  powerful  Imagination.    And  yet 
what  a  lamentable  waste  of  good  ma^ 
terial  there  is  in  this  music— absolutely' 
typical  of  the  man  who  could  earn  and' 
dissipate  a  fortune  in  a  day.   How  fre> 
quently  he  spoils  an  expressive  melody, 
ilch  in  undulating  curves  and  rhythms, 
with  slipshod,  trite  harmonies;  or  else 
his  themes  are  crowded  together  with 
no  regard  for  contrast  or  for  proper 
development.     Or  after  a  tremendous 
working  up  of  the  listener's  interest, 
he  makes  pause,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
portionate climax.     Just  that  quality 
of  spontaneity,  which  was  so  peculiarly 
fascinating  in  his  playing,  in  his  com- 
positions   can    degenerate    into     un- 
finished uncoheslve  improvisation.     In 
this  Rubinstein  resembled  Liszt,  but 
though  his  musical  thoufi^t  soared  to 
a   far  higher  plane  than   Liszt  ever 
reached,  and  though  he  had  a  ring  of 
passionate  sincerity,  which  Liszt  lacked 
even  in  his  best  moments,  he  was  with- 
out  the   latter's   acute   sense     of  or- 
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6b^tral  color,  nor  had  he  Liszt's  tech- 
nical facility  for  effectlye  instrumenta- 
tion. Theoretically,  Rubinstein  was 
a  staunch  conserratiye  in  music.  He 
repeatedly  averred  that  the  art  is  in 
its  decadence;  yet  practically »  albeit 
possibly  quite  unconsciously,  he  was  a 
red  hot  revolutionary.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  anything  but  conseryative 
in  his  methods  of  approaching  piano- 
forte literature,  and  in  spite  of  the 
i^arcasm  which  he  often  poured  forth 
against  modem  "meaning/*  and  ^'pro- 
grammes"  in  music,  he  left  many  con- 
conspicuous  examples  of  both;  the 
Ocean,"  "The  Dramatic/'  and  the 
Russian"  symphonies,  for  instance,  or 
the  orchestral  character  studies,  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  "Ivan,  the  Terri- 
ble," and  "Don  Quixote."  Outside 
Russia,  Rubinstein  has  often  been 
despised  and  reviled  because  he  neither 
appreciated  nor  imitated  Wagner.  It 
may  yet  come  to  be  considered  by 
foreigners  as  much  as  by  his  own 
countrymen  that  in  reality  one  of  his 
most  distinctive  qualities  was  his 
entire  "aloofness"  from  Wagnerian  dic- 
tates. His  fifteen  operas  were  written 
In  such  a  manner  that  Wagner  need  not 
necessarily  have  ever  lived.  One  pass- 
ing strknge  paradox  in  Rubinstein's 
opinions  was  his  attitude  towards 
4iational  mood  and  spirit  in  music.  He 
•declared  that  the  employment  of  na- 
tional themes  and  national  color  only 
Indicated  poverty  of  invention  and  an 
•exhaustion  of  the  mainsprings  of  musi- 
cal inspiration.  Nevertheless,  he  did 
:not  hesitate  to  include  Glinka,  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  school  of  music, 
amongst  the  "Immortals";  and  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  his  enthusiasm 
for  Chopin  was  well-nigh  unbounded. 
During  his  lifetime,  unfortunately  for 
his  advancement  as  a  Russian  com- 
poser, his  compatriots  took  him  at  his 
own  valuation  and  l>elieved  his  asser- 
tions that  it  were  vain  to  search  for 
national  traits  In  any  work  from  his 


pen.  Only  of  late  years  with  doacr 
study  have.  Russians  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  that  is  ffiav,  or, 
to  be  strictly  accurate,  that  ia  ena- 
tlally  Oriental,  in  Rubinstein's  muaicil 
utterances.  His  fine  opera.  The  Dmtm, 
founded  upon  Ltanontov's  celebrated 
version  of  a  Caucasian  legend,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  frequently  performed 
works  in  the  repertory  of  the  Imperii! 
Lyric  Stage,  and  another  purely  Bis- 
sian  opera.  The  Merchant  Kai69hmUm, 
is  revived  as  often  as  the  Censor  will 
permit  Whilst  touching  upon  tint 
very  remarkable  creation.  The  Demim, 
one  would  like  to  suggest  that  Rnbin- 
stein  here  had  a  subject  perfectly  akin 
to  his  own  violently  emotional  individ- 
uality. In  many  points  the  princ^ 
personage  of  this  opera  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  composer's  own  na- 
ture, with  its  gusts  of  passion,  its 
alluring  seductiveness,  its  masterful 
strength,  and  also  its  dire  weakness. 
If  we  count  a  revelation  of  character 
in  art  as  a  higher  asset  than  style  and 
polish,  then,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects. 
Rubinstein's  music  remains  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  study.  Some  tliree 
or  four  of  his  songs  and  a  few  only  o( 
his  shorter  piano  pieces  are  frequentij 
heard  in  England,  but  there  are  at  least 
forty-five  settings  of  Russian  words  bj 
Koltsdv,  Ldrmontov,  and  other  poets, 
which  are  probably  completely  un- 
known here. 

Delightful,  as  illustrative  of  the  com- 
poser's keen  sense  of  humcH*,  is  tlie 
song-cycle  upon  a  number  of  fables  by 
the  famous  fabulist,  Kriulov,  op.  61 
The  vocal  duets  and  choruses  are  also 
most  of  them  extremely  effective  and 
eminently  grateful  to  the  voice.  Out 
of  a  quantity  of  chamber  music  one 
would  wish  to  secure  a  foremost  place 
on  concert  programmes  for  tiiie  two 
'cello  sonatas;  for  the  octett,  op.  9,  fM* 
pianoforte  and  chamber  orchestra;  for 
the  gpreater  number  of  the  trios  for 
pianoforte  and  strings;  for  tlie  qnin- 
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tette  for  pianoforte  and  wood  wind; 
or  for  tlie  brilliant  "Bal  Gostum^*' 
pianoforte  duet  The  "Ocean"  sym- 
phony, in  spite  of  a  certain  heayiness 
and  want  of  contrast  in  its  ordiestra- 
tlon,  is  nevertheless  undoubtedly  a 
very  remarkable  piece  of  nature-paint- 
ing in  music.  For,  heard  as  an  en- 
tirety, it  can  offer  to  the  imagination 
a  very  subtle  presentment  of  the  sea 
which,  with  all  its  action  and  restless- 
ness, can  yet  remain  a  symbol  of  eter- 
nal rest  Of  his  operas  again  there  is 
one,  which,  if  adequately  staged  and 
performed  here,  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract and  hold  an  English  audience. 
This  is  FeramorSf  founded  upon  Moore's 
lAMlla  Rookh,  The  libretto  of  this  opera 
is  beautifully  put  together  and  the 
music  is  full  of  sparkling  lyricism.  It 
has  much,  too,  of  that  Oriental  suavity 
peculiar  to  Rubinstein  in  his  best  vein 
and  also  quite  in  keeping  with  his  sub- 
ject* 

One  musical  form  with  which  Rubin- 
stein, curiously  enough,  expected  to 
specially  succeed  In  this  country,  was 
staged  oratorio,  otherwise  known  as 
sacred  opera.  He  found  something 
singularly  incongruous,  or  rather  irrev- 
erent not  to  say  ludicrous,  in  the 
ordinary  rendering  of  oratorio,  In  which 
the  principal  parts  are  consigned  to 
fashionably  attired  singers  standing 
stifDy  on  a  platform.  And  England  be- 
ing the  country  in  which  this  branch 
of  music  has  chiefly  found  a  home,  he 
finally  hoped  to  propagate  his  views 
here  and  delight  the  British  public  by 
presenting  It  with  its  beloved  oratorio 
against  a  background  of  realistic  Bibli- 
cal scenery,  with  the  vocal  parts  acted 
as  well  as  sung.  Needless  to  say, 
England  is  the  very  last  country  in 
which  such  an  idea  could  flourish,  and 
as  far  as  English  listeners  are  con- 
cerned, Rubinstein  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment:  or  else  he  had   to  fall 

*  This  work  has,  we  believe,  been  once  pat 
upon  the  London  stmge. 


back  upon  what  he  set  out  to  mainly 
avoid,  namely,  a  mutilated  concert  pro- 
gramme. One  of  these  sacred  operas, 
it  is  Interesting  to  notice,  is  taken  from 
Milton's  Paradise  Reffained. 


TV, 


A  remarkable  phase  in  the  activities 
of  several  of  the  greatest  modem 
musicians  has  been  their  literary 
faculty.  Berlios,  Schumann,  Lisst, 
Wagner,  were  all  voluminous  wxiters. 
Rubinstein  was  also  a  writer,  though 
certainly  not  voluminous  in  his  literary 
output.  There  only  exist  some  three  or 
four  booklets  from  his  pen.  But  brief 
as  they  are,  from  beginning  to  end  they 
form  exceedingly  good  reading  and  are 
very  original  in  their  point  of  view. 
They  consist  mostly  of  haphasard  re- 
flections upon  life  and  art.  Jotted 
down  apparently  exactly  as  they  oc- 
curred to  him;  and  scattered  through 
them  one  lights  repeatedly  upon  allu- 
sions to  women  and  love.  Were  It 
possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  data 
an  Interesting  book  could  doubtless  be 
written  upon  Rubinstein's  love  affairs. 
If  hearsay  is  to  be  believed,  these  were 
very  numerous.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
random  thoughts  upon  the  opposite  sex, 
selected  here  and  there,  both  from  the 
Russian  and  Carman  originals  :— 

God  created  woman.  She  remains 
the  most  beautiful  of  His  creations,  but 
full  of  faults.  He  did  not  remove  them, 
being  convinced  that  they  would  but 
enhance  her  charms. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  interested  in  the  art  of  music, 
in  instrumental  execution,  as  well  as 
in  composition  (I  exclude  the  art  of 
singing,  a  field  in  which  woman  has 
always  accomplished  much  work  of  pre- 
eminent quality),  dates  from  the  sec- 
ond half  of  our  century.  I  consider 
this  growing  excess  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  decay  of  our  art  Women  are 
wanting  in  two  principal  requisites,  for 
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executive  as  well  as  creative  art— sub- 
jectivity and  initiative.  •  They  are 
wanting  in  conviction  and  cannot  raise 
themselves  as  executants  above  objec- 
tivity (imitation).  Fot  musical  creation 
they  lack  depth,  concentration,  power 
of  thoufi^t,  breadth  of  feeling,  freedom 
of  stroke.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a 
constant  enigma.  Why  should  music, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  refined, 
soulful,  and  heart-felt  of  the  creations 
of  man,  be  so  unattainable  by  woman, 
who  Is  a  combination  of  all  these 
qualities?  In  all  other  arts,  even  in  the 
sciences,  she  has  achieved  much  I  But 
the  true  feelings  most  natural  to  her— 
love  for  her  husband  and  tenderness 
to  her  child— have  never  been  portrayed 
by  her  in  music.  I  know  no  great  love- 
duet  composed  by  woman,  or  cradle 
song.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  none 
In  existence,  but  I  maintain  that  not 
one  composed  by  woman  has  had  suffi- 
cient artistic  merit  to  become  a  stand- 
ard of  style. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  maintain  that  man 
and  woman  should  know  each  other 
well  before  they  marry;  people  en- 
gaged for  years  will  only  really  know 
each  other  after  the  honeymo<m. 

I  noticed  that  with  blue-eyed  women, 
their  physical  life  is  governed  by  their 
spiritual  Instincts— they  have  feeling; 
with  brown-eyed  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spiritual  is  governed  by  the 
physical— they  have  temperament  Thus 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  deceive  a 
brown-eyed  than  a  blue-eyed  woman. 

Women  are  not  fond  of  tobacco 
smoke;  therefore  they  banish  men  to 
smoking-rooms  and  smoking  compart- 
ments. But  it  never  seems  to  occur  to 
them  to  ask  whether  men  object  to  the 
patchouli  and  the  other  so-called  per- 
fumes which  so  many  of  them  affect 
Oh!  Ub  femmest  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  how  good-natured  we  men  are! 

When  we  perceive  that  European 
women  bore  holes  in  their  ears  and  in- 
sert rings  in  them,  we  may  well  ask 
if  civilization  separates  our  women 
from  the  savages  of  other  lands  only 


In  so  far  that  the  former  wear  tings 
in  their  ears  and  not  In  their  noses? 

Weakness  is  In  need  of  siqyport, 
therefore  woman  Is  more  in  need  of  t 
religion  than  man. 

I  once  determined  to  compose  a  work, 
and  call  It  "Love  with  VariatlcHis.''  I 
had  to  abandon  the  Idea.  When  I  was 
young,  I  found  my  theme,  but  bad  no 
material  for  variations.  And  now  that 
I  am  older  the  TariatioiiB  come  to  me  in 
plenty,  but,  alasl  my  theme  fails  me! 

The  female  nude  dellfl^ts  me  In 
painting  or  sculpture  much  more  than 
it  does  in  real  life;  In  art  it  excites  my 
imagination.  In  reality  it  tends  to  kill 
It 

Men  rarely  eat  raw  fruit  or.  If  they 
do,  they  are  usually  of  the  milksop 
type;  women,  on  the  contrary,  love  it 
particularly  raw  apples. 

If  a  man  wants  a  wife  entirely  after 
his  own  mind,  he  should  marry  a  girl 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen;  after 
twenty,  women  acquire  wills  of  their 
own,  and  two  wills  In  a  hous^oM 
means  discord. 

It  is  not  the  woman  who  plays  the 
comedy  of  life  best  who  usually  suc- 
ceeds well  as  an  actress;  she  wooM 
find  the  stage  too  lmper8<mal. 

I  like  a  wood  better  than  a  flower 
garden;  but  yet  I  prefer  the  society  of 
women  to  that  of  men. 

It  often  happens  that  an  ok!  man 
loves  a  young  girl;  it  is  her  inexpe- 
rience which  attracts  him.  It  Is  also 
possible  for  a  young  girl  to  fall  deeply 
in  love  with  an  old  man.  In  her  case 
she  is  attracted  by  his  experience. 

I  have  the  greatest  pity  for  a  goT- 
emess;  hers  is  a  hard  and  thankless  * 
existence.  If  she  wins  the  love  of  ber 
pupils,  she  immediately  arouses  their 
mother's  Jealousy;  if  she  be  young  and 
pretty,  the  wife  becomes  susplcioos; 
or,  if  there  be  an  elder  son  in  tiie  boose, 
the   parents   at  once   suspect  her  of 
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designs  upon  the  youth.  If  she  wish  to 
steer  clear  of  cliffs,  she  will  change 
her  position  often,  but  at  the  best  she 
will  only  meet  with  fresh  rocks. 

Man's  relation  to  woman  is  much 
the  same  as  woman's  treatment  of  a 
flower— she  admires  it;  she  smells  it; 
she  plucks  it,  and  wears  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  when  It  is  faded,  she  plucks 
another. 

Paint,  powder,  the  pencilling  of  their 
eyebrows,  the  smearing  of  their  lips, 
the  wearing  of  bracelets*  necklaces, 
earrings,  by  women,  is  a  token  that  the 
Bast  was  the  cradle  of  mankind.  That 
such  frlTolities  are  tenable  in  Europe 
in  the  present  day  is  an  index  to 
wonum's  Innate,  boundless  vanity. 
That  these  artifices,  howeyer,  are  not 
only  suffered  but  even  encouraged  and 
admired  by  man,  proves  him  to  be,  in 
spite  of  all  his  vaunted  civilization,  at 
heart  a  savage,  with  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
He  would  have  woman  more  beautiful 
than  her  Creator  deemed  necessary. 
What  an  adorer! 

We  name  the  favorite  of  a  king  his 
'^mistress,"  but  it  is  very  significant  of 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  that  we  never 
dream  of  calling  the  favorite  of  a  queen 
her  ••master." 

Woman  is  neither  a  snake,  a  cat,  nor 
a  cow,  but  she  possesses  something  of 
the  functions  of  each.  She  can  be  as 
slippery  and  as  poisonous  as  a  snake; 
as  soft,  as  caressing,  and  as  feline  as  a 
cat;  as  patient,  as  useful,  as  resigned 
as  a  cow.  But  for  all  that  she  remains 
tiie  most  dramatic  element  of  creation, 
the  very  poetry  of  life. 


V. 


In  Russian  dictionaries  of  music 
Rubinstein  is  described  as  the  founder 
of  ••musical  education  and  civilization 
in  Russia."  Nothing  could  express  bet- 
ter than  these  terms  exactly  what  he 
accomplished  for  the  music  of  his  coun- 
try.    Glinka    was   the   founder  of   a 


great   national    school    of    composers. 
Rubinstein  founded  a  no  less  national 
school  of  performers,  and  also  of  lis- 
teners.   Thanks  to  the  healthy  incep- 
tion of  the  two  schools,   and  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  one  reacting 
upon  the  other,  Russia,  in  less  than  a 
century,  could  take  a  foremost  place 
amongst     musical      nations.       When 
Rubinstein  began  his  career  there  were 
practically  no  capable  native  teachers 
of  music  in  Russia,  and  if  there  were  a 
few  good  native  performers  these  had 
all   been    trained   abroad.     Moreover, 
innately  musical  as  has  been  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  from  time  immemorial, 
the   musical   taste    of   the   cultivated 
classes  was  of  a  very  low  standard. 
Only  the  most  frivolous  of  light  Italian 
operas  were  heard  with  pleasure.    As 
early  as  1796  there  had  been  a  Con- 
servatoire under  royal  patronage  at  St 
Petersburg,  but  it  remained  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these 
apparently  devoid  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise, since,  according  to   a   Russian 
contemporary,  the  Conservatoire  exist- 
ed upon  paper  rather  than  in  reality. 
Not  until  1862  was  there  a  regular  and 
active  school  of  music  in  St  Peters- 
burg.    Rubinstein  was  its  originator, 
promoter,  and  for  many  years  its  chief 
director.     One  of  the  first  pupils  to 
issue  from  its  doors  was  Tshalkovski, 
who,  in  his  turn,  also  became  one  of  the 
native  teachers  whom  Rubinstein  espe- 
cially  aimed   at  producing.     But  the 
establishment   of   adequate  Conserva- 
toire training  was  only  the  second  step 
in  a  vast  scheme  of  national  musical 
culture  which  had  suggested  itself  to 
the  pianist-composer  whilst  still  in  his 
boyhood.    The  first  move  in  his  plan 
was   tiie  formation   of  what  is   now 
known  as  the  Imperial  Russian  Musi- 
cal Society,  the  first  branch  of  which 
was  opened  at  St  Petersburg  in  1859 
and  which  quickly  increased  its  sphere 
of  influence  till,  in  1902,  it  had  no  less 
than  twenty-nine  affiliated  branches  In 
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the  principal  cities  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. It  may  not  be  withont  Interest  to 
append  the  list  in  its  consecntiye  order. 
St  Petersburg  (1859),  l^oscow  (I860), 
Kazan  (1864),  Kiev  (1864),  Harkov 
(1871),  Pskov  (1873),  Saratov  (1873). 
Nijni  Novgorod  (1873),  Omsk  (1876), 
Tobolsk  (1878),  Tomsk  (1879),  Penza 
(1881),  Tambov  (1881),  Tiflis  (1883), 
Odessa  (1884),  Astrakhan  a891),  Niko- 
laev  (1892),  Voronesh  (1895),  Rostov 
(1896),  Ekaterlnoslav  (1898),  Vihia 
(1898),  Kishinev  (1899),  Poltava  (1899), 
Riga  (1899),  Omsk  (1900).  Baku  (1901). 
Ekaterinodar  (1901).  Irkutsk  (1901). 
Stavrapol  (1902). 

From  this  list  of  places  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  society  has  spread  to 
pretty  well  every  part  of  Russia,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  towns  in  Siberia. 
In  the  event  of  any  special  perform- 
ance requiring  extra  numbers  of 
musicians,  one  branch  can  be  rein- 
forced by  ano^er,  or  if  need  be  several 
may  be  amalgamated.  How  Berlioz  or 
Wagner  would  have  rejoiced  at  having 
such  an  association  at  their  disposal. 
Rubinstein's  idea  was  to  have  a  school 
of  music  in  connection  with  each 
branch  of  the  society,  and  that  these 
should  work  together  upon  a  vast  co- 
operative system  emanating  from  the 
main  arteries  of  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  pupils  who  studied  in 
the  schools  would  in  due  course  be- 
come either  composers,  performers,  or 
teachers,  and  the  results  of  their  pro- 
ductiveness would  be  heard  at  the  con- 
certs given  by  the  society  all  over 
Russia.  It  is  easy  to  realize  the  effects 
of  such  a  stupendous  organization,  if 
once  successfully  inaugurated  and 
managed.  Rubinstein  only  lived  to  see 
its  commencement  but  he  gave  it  an 
impetus  and  a  direction  which  is  still 
appreciable;  the  whole  organization  has 
been  developed  and  worked  strictly 
upon  the  lines  which  he  indicated.  At 
the  time  he  had  to  endure  much  oblo- 
(juy  and  abuse  from  those  who  in  the 


end  reaped  the  most  lasting  benefits 
from  his  labors.    From  the  outset  he 
insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  medioc- 
rity of  every  kind.    In  order  to  culti- 
vate a  native  school  of  performers, 
equipped  with  an  adequate  technique, 
the     services     of     first-rate     foreign 
teachers  must  be  secured  and  retained 
until  a  plentiful  stock  of  native  pro- 
fessors was  ready  to  take  their  place, 
and  good  foreign  instrumentalists  of  all 
categories  must  also  be  induced  to  set- 
tle in  Russia.     Those  who  failed  to 
grasp    Rubinstein's    ulterior    motlTes 
and  far-seeing  policy,  declared  that  he 
merely  wished  to  crush  all  native  In- 
spiration and   to   (Germanize   Russian 
musical    thoufi^t      He    relied     that 
though  Glinka  had  been  followed  by 
other  Russian  composers,  his  work  and 
theirs   received   but    little   encourage- 
ment   It  was  rarely  performed,  or  if 
given,  was  rendered  so  badly  that  no 
one  cared  to  hear  it.    Finally,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  advancement  of  Rus- 
sian music,   Rubinstein,   as   we  have 
seen,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle 
and   gained   the   day.     His    habitaal 
carelessness    about   money   has    been 
mentioned    in    connection     with     his 
gambling  propensities.    It  is  but  Just 
to  add  that  enormous  sums  of  his  earn- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  financing  both 
of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  and  of 
the  Conservatoires.     The  proceeds  of 
his     thirty-two     pianoforte     lectures, 
amounting    to    thousands    of    pounds, 
were  all  handed  over  at  once  to  the 
support    of    the    music    schools.      He 
labored,  besides,  untiringly  to  obtain 
the  august  patronage  and  the  national 
funds    absolutely    necessary,     if    the 
scheme  were  to  be  worked  upon  the 
g^rand    scale    proposed.      One    of    his 
earliest    and    most    enthusiastic    sup- 
porters was  the  Grand  Dudiess  Helena 
Pavlovna,     and    his     gifted     brother, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein,  was  also  a  most 
capable  aider  and  abettor  of  the  under- 
taking.     For    some    years    Nicholas 
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Rubinstein  wag  at  the  head  of  the 
Moscow  branches.  "No  one  but  Rubin- 
stein," writes  an  anonymous  American 
author,  ^could  well  have  conceived  this 
gigantic  task,  of  which  he  only  lived 
to  see  the  scaffolding,  as  It  were, 
erected.  His  whole  life  and  work  in- 
deed suggest  one  of  those  torsos  vouch- 
safed by  times  that  are  convulsed  by 
the  enormous  power  of  the  sculptor. 
We  see  such  fire  and  flux  in  some 
mediseval  creations.  All  is  incomplete, 
truncated;  all  is  wreathed  in  passionate 
expression,  in  desperate  yearnings;  the 
throes  of  life,  its  sorrows,  its  Joys,  are 

Tte   Ftatnlgbtlj    B«Ti«w. 


there,  but  the  repose,  the  deep  peace, 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  is  not 
to  be  found.  With  enormous  potential- 
ities and  posthumous  realizations 
Rubinstein  must  ever  stand  as  the 
type  of  an  artist  who  dared  not  wisely 
but  too  well."  Yes,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  he  was  an  artist  throui^  and 
through,  every  inch  of  him,  and  he  only 
estimated  himself  justly  when  he 
boldly  parodied  a  great  French  epi- 
gram :— 

Dieu  ne  puis, 
Roi  ne  daigne, 
Artiste  je  suis! 

A.  B,  Keetan. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 
THE    TESTIMONIAL. 


I. 

Jabes  C<^ley,  of  Ck>pley's  Stores,  to  the 
leading  residents  of  Great  Hurley 
and  neighborhood, 

(Cyclostyle.) 

THE    MI88BNDBN    TESTIMONIAL 

FUND. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam),— I  have  the 
honor  to  Inform  you  that  our  worthy 
Station-master  Mr.  Missenden,  having 
received  promotion,  is  leaving  us  very 
shortly  for  a  higher  sphere  of  activity, 
and  some  of  his  friends  met  together 
last  nis^t  at  the  "King's  Arms"  to  con- 
fer as  to  a  testimonial  to  be  presented 
to  him.  Greatly  to  my  surprise  I  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  duties  of  hon. 
secretary  and  hon.  treasurer,  and  it  is 
in  these  capacities  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you.  Tiie  meeting' 
decided  to  open  a  subscription  list  for 
Mr.  Missenden  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  present  him  with  the 
proceeds  and  with  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress. 

The  following  Is  the  address  that  was 
drawn  up— I  may  say  by  myself  :— 


Presented  to 
JAMES  HBNBY  lOSSBKDBK 

Bt  turn  GxvTET  Avn  Ivbabitavts  or 
Grbat  Bublst. 

on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  from 
that  Town,  on  the  completion  of  nearly 
Eight  Years  of  honorable  service  as 
Station  Master,  to  take  up  a  post  of 
increased  responsibility  at  Glapham 
Junction— as  a  mark  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  Courtesy  and  Efficiency 
during  his  period  of  Office  at  Great 
Hurley  Terminus. 


This  address  will  be  engrossed  in 
several  colors  and  in  gold,  with  appro- 
priate borders  and  scroll  work  (as  in 
the  illuminated  texts  in  our  bedrooms) 
by  Miss  Millie  Feathers,  at  the  school, 
who  is  very  clever  and  artistic  with  her 
hands,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Missenden, 
with  the  purse,  at  the  "King's  Arms" 
on  a  suitable  evening. 
Awaiting  your  reply, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 
Yours  obediently, 
Jabes  Copley. 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Missenden  Testimonial  Fund. 
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Added,  in  Mr.  Copley's  own  hand,  to  a 
few  of  the  letters. 

P.S.— It  l8  not  my  wish  to  intrude 
business,  but  I  feel  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing you  that  I  have  Just  received  a 
particularly  advantageous  line  of  pre- 
served fruits,  which  I  can  do  at  ex- 
traordinarily low  terms.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  ordering. 

11. 

Miss  Mill  to  Mr.  Jabez  Oopley. 

Dear  Mr.  Copley,— I  had  no  idea  that 
the  Station-master  was  going.  How 
interesting  to  find  that  his  name  is 
Missenden!  It  was  the  name  of  my 
mother's  favorite  cook.  She  came,  I 
think,  from  Esher,  or  it  may  have  been 
Bxeter.  It  is  odd  how  long  one  may 
live  without  knowing  the  name  of 
one's  Station-master,  although  my 
niece  tells  me  it  has  to  be  printed  up 
somewhere,  like  a  licensed  victualler's. 
I  think  I  should  like  to  try  a  box  of 
the  preserved  fruit  if  it  Is  really  nice. 

Yours  truly, 
Lydia  Mill. 

III. 

Sir    Charles    Transom's    Secretary    to 
Mr.  Jabes  Copley. 

Dear  Sir,— Sir  Charles  Transom 
directs  me  to  present  his  compliments 
and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  must 
decline  to  lend  his  support  to  the  testi- 
monial to  the  Great  Burley  Station- 
master.  Sir  Charles  dislikes  to  see  this 
kind  of  premium  put  upon  duty,  nor 
can  he  forget  the  want  of  sympathetic 
zeal  and  alacrity  displayed  by  the 
Station-master  in  the  autumn  of  1808 
in  the  matter  of  a  lost  portmanteau 
containing  the  manuscript  of  Sir 
Charles'  monograph  on  the  Transom 
family.    Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Vincent  A.  Lincoln. 


IV. 

The  Vicar  of  Great  Burley  to 
Mr.  Jabez  Copley. 

Dear  Mr.  Copley,— I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not associate  myself  very  cordially 
with  the  terms  of  your  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Missenden.  Eight  years  are  a  very 
short  period  to  signalize  in  this  way, 
and  I  do  not  care  for  the  part  played 
by  the  "King's  Arms."  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  take  this  line;  but  we  must  act 
as  we  believe.  I  should  be  seriously 
vexed  if  you  got  up  a  testimonial  for 
me  after  so  short  a  term  oX.  work.  I 
am,  Yours  sincerely, 

Reginald  Lowther. 

V. 

Mr.    Jabez    Copley    to    the    Vicar   of 
Great  Burley. 

Reverend  Sir,— I  regret  that  you  can- 
not give  your  valuable  and  esteemed 
support  to  the  testimonial  to  Bir.  Bils* 
senden,  but  I  respect  your  motives.  I 
should  like  to  say  In  reply  to  your  sug- 
gestion about  a  testimonial  to  yourself 
and  my  .connection  with  it,  that  I 
should  never,  I  hope,  so  far  presume 
as  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  for  a  gentleman  like 
yourself.  My  rule  in  life  is  that  staticm 
should  keep  to  station,  and  I  trust  I 
shall  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  depart 
from  it  But  although  I  should  not  pre- 
sume to  take  a  leading  part  in  your 
testimonial,  as  you  kindly  suggest  I 
should  however  contribute  to  it  with  « 
whole  heart    Believe  me. 

Yours  obediently. 

Jabez  Copley. 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  th^ 
Missenden  Testimonial  Fund. 

VI. 

Mr.    Aylmer  Penistone  to   Mr.  Jabes 

Copley. 

Dear  Mr.  Copley,— I  do  not  quite  feel 
disposed  to  give  anything  to  Missenden. 
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You  should  draw  up  a  different  testi- 
monial for  those  of  as  who  travel  third- 
class,  omitting  the  word  '^courtesj.*'  I 
am,  Yours  faithfully, 

Ayimer  Penlstone. 

VII. 

Mrs.   Lyon   Mounteney   to  Mr.   Jabes 

Copley. 

Mrs.  Mounteney  is  very  pleased  to 
see,  from  Mr.  Copley's  letter,  that  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  comradeship 
is  abroad  in  Great  Burley.  Would 
that  all  English  towns  had  the  same 
generous  feelings!  Not  having  used 
the  railway  for  several  years,  owing  to 
her  poor  health,  Mrs.  Mounteney  does 
not  feel  that  she  could  with  propriety 
identify  herself  with  so  personal  a 
testimonial,  but  she  wishes  it  every 
success.  Mrs.  Mounteney  does  not  care 
for  preserved  fruit 

VIII. 

Mr.  Murray  Collier,   L.R.C.P.,  to  Mr. 
Jabez  Copley. 

Dear  Mr.  Copley,~A  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  boys'  boxes,  which  occurs* 
regularly  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and 
which  brings  out  Mr.  Missenden's 
native  churlishness  like  a  rash,  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  support  your 
appeal  After  what  I  have  had  to  say 
and  write  to  the  Station-master  it 
would  seem  pure  pusillanimity  to  give 
him  money  and  praise.  May  I  however 
suggest  the  emendation  of  one  small 
oversifi^t  in  your  otherwise  tasteful 
address?  By  no  possible  means  can 
our  little  wayside  station  be  described 
^%  a  '^terminus,"  which  is  a  Latin  word 
signifying  the  end,  as  I  fancy  your  son 
Harold  (whom  we  all  find  a  very 
promising  and  attractive  boy)  would  be 
able  to  ratify.    I  am, 

•  Yours  sincerely, 

Murray  Collier. 

PODCb. 


Mr.  Jabes  Copley  to  the  leading  resi- 
dents of  Great  Burley  and  Neigh- 
borhood. 

(Cyclostyle.) 

THE     MISSBNDEN     TESTIMONIAL 

FUND. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam),— I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  at  an  influential  and  represen- 
tative meeting  held  last  evening  at  the 
^King's  Arms"  it  was  decided  with 
much  regret  not  to  take  any  further 
steps  with  regard  to  the  testimonial  to 
Mr.  Missenden,  and  to  return  to  the 
several  donors  the  £4  17«.  Qd.  which  the 
united  efforts  of  myself  and  two  of  my 
assistants  have  been  able  to  collect  In 
the  past  month,  minus  an  amount  of 
one  guinea  to  Miss  Millie  Feathers  for 
work  already  done  on  the  illuminated 
address,  which  cannot,  we  fear,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wording 
and  its  reference  to  Clapham  Junction, 
be  adapted  to  suit  any  other  person. 

If  anything  is  now  done  to  indicate 
to  Mr.  Missenden  that  Great  Burley 
appreciates  his  services,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  it  will  be  done  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends,  at  the  ''King's  Arms." 
I  may  say  here  that  I  have  decided 
under  no  conditions  to  ever  again  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  Secretary  or 
Treasurer  of  a  Testimonial,  whether 
hon.  or  even  well  paid.  Believe  me, 
Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

Yours  obediently, 

Jabes  Ck>pley. 

P.S.— As  I  am  now  laying  down  for 
ever  the  pen  of  the  testimonial  pro- 
moter, I  may  return  to  my  true  voca- 
tion as  a  purveyor  of  high-class  pro- 
visions by  saying  that  I  have  received 
this  morning  a  consignment  of  sardines 
of  a  new  and  reliable  brand,  which  I 
can  do  at  6^.  the  box. 
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The  biographical  dictionaries  say 
little  about  Louise  Michel,— perhaps 
thej  never  will,  for  legally  recognised 
position  or  official  rank  Is  often  thought 
better  worth  chronicling  than  sheer 
upside-down  careers  such  as  hers.  But 
what  an  amaxlngly  Interesting  life  It 
was  which  began  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  when— probably  at  some 
date  between  1830  and  188&— and  ended 
at  Marseilles  on  the  9th  of  January. 
Look  at  the  queer,  wild  picture  with 
which  It  opens,— the  Illegitimate  child 
of  a  maid-servant  and  a  dissolute  noble 
playing  with  the  menagerie  of  animals 
at  the  ruined  chAteau;  walking  with 
her  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  tame 
wolf  or  deer;  loving  the  boars  and 
hounds,  owls  and  quails,  mice  and  bats, 
horses  and  cattie,  which  went  In  and 
out  of  the  chAteau  as  they  pleased,  so 
much  that  for  years  she  would  not 
touch  cooked  flesh;  actually  collecting 
toads  to  throw  at  the  heads  of  people 
she  hated,  until  one  day  it  struck  her 
that  she  ought  not  to  be  cruel  even  to 
toads.  Something  of  the  wit  of  her 
wild  fathw,  perhaps,  she  Inherited;  for 
she  was  very  young  when  she  began 
to  write  poetry  good  enough  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  local  Journal,  and  was  only 
a  girl  when  she  wrote  an  ode  to  Victor 
Hugo,  then  in  exile,  and  anoth^  to 
Lamartine.  It  may  not  have  been  very 
considerable  work,  but  it  was  good 
enough  for  Hugo  to  write  back,  "Beau 
comme  votre  Age,"  and  to  send  her  a 
finely  bound  copy  of  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris."  (Was  she,  perhaps,  bom  in 
1831,  which  was  the  year  In  which 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  was  published? 
She  evidently  stated  her  age  in  her 
letter  to  him,  and  he  may  have  thought 
that  particular  book  appropriate.) 
Lamartine  told  her  that  she  was  "a 
veritable  Thalia  from  Mount  Parnas- 


sus," which,  however,  Is  too  near  flat' 
tery  to  be  pleasant    But  possibly  she 
gained  her  greatest  praise  from  La- 
rousse,  who  described  as  "not  without 
merit"  her  "Uvre  du  Jour  de  r An,"— 
a  number  of  short  stories  written  for 
children.     Would  she  ever  have  been 
heard  of  if  It  had  been  possible  for  het 
to  go  on  living  in  her  home  In  the  coun- 
try?  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such 
a  character  would  not  have  burnt  a 
mark  somewhere;  but  if  anything  is 
certain.  It  is  that  It  was  the  iron  of 
poverty  actually  felt  which  turned  her 
furious  against  the  perpetual  laws  that 
make    poverty    possible.      When    the 
owner  of  the  chAteau  died,  and  his  re- 
tainers were  dismissed,  it  was  only  a 
few  months  before  the  small  legacy 
left  to   the    Mlcheis    was   exhausted. 
After  that  the  stages  in  her  life  move 
quickly,  but  how  strangely  the  scenes 
change.     It  was  the  same  girl   who 
petted  the  wolfhounds  and  the  deer, 
wandering  in  and  out  of  mined  build- 
ings, who  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
Paris  a  school  of  a  hundred  and  flfty 
pupils,  many  of  whom  loved  her  deeply; 
and  who,  when  the  Ck>mmune  broke 
out,  decided  that  the  rifi^t  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  Thiers  killed,— imagine  doc- 
trine of  that  kind  eating  its  way  into 
the    minds    of    the    young    girls    she 
taught    To  the  end  of  her  life  she  is 
said  to  have  hated  to  think  that  she 
took  Ferr6's  advice,  and  did  not  have 
Thiers  shot  or  stabbed.    A  great  deal 
of  the  history  of  the  Ck>mmune  has  not 
been  written,  and  never  will  be  writ- 
ten, even  If  only  because  In  fevers  men 
become  delirious  and  cannot  remember; 
but,  at  all  events,  Louise  Michel— she 
was  not  afraid  of  speaking  the  truth— 
never   denied   that   It   was   she   who 
taught  the  scarlet-petticoated  pHrolm9ei 
to  pump  oil  on  the  floors  of  the  TntI* 
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eriee.     She  admitted,  indeed,— no,  she 
proclaimed,  rather— in  open  Ooort  that 
she  desired  '*to  oppose  a  barrier  of 
flame  to  the  invaders  from  Marseilles." 
Somewhere  in  her  Memoirs  she  writes 
that,  dressed  in  the  k^pi  and  the  trou- 
sers of  the  National  Guard,  fighting  at 
the  barricades,  she  stopped  firing  her 
rifle  to  catch  a  cat  and  take  it  out  of 
danger.     And  it  was  she,  as  she  act- 
ually boasted,  who  originated  the  idea 
that  until  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
mune were  accepted  a  hostage  should 
be  killed  every  twenty-four  hours,— she 
who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  hurt- 
ing a   toad.     Only   a  woman*  surely, 
could  have  the  strength  to  carry  such 
a  notion  about  with  her  day  after  day. 
But  if  the  girl  who  played  with  the 
animals  at  Yraincourt,  and  the  woman 
who    drew    deep    affection    from    her 
school   pupils,   and   the   revolutionary 
who  got  riflemen  to  follow  her  when 
they  would  follow  no  one  else,  was  es- 
sentially feminine— they  called  her  the 
Bed  Virgin— what  was  the  emotional 
mainspring  which,  as  it  were,  drove 
her?    It  was  by  no  means  irresponsible 
madness,  for  she  was  at  least  sane 
enough  to  be  consistent  in  her  methods. 
Host  certainly  it  was  not  desire  for 
notoriety,  for  if  any  one  stood  to  gain 
anything  by  what  she  said  and  did 
throufi^out  her  life,  it  was  not  liOUise 
Michel.     If  she  had  money  she  gave 
it  away,  and  there  were  a  hundred 
obscure  forms  of  suffering  which,  if 
she  thought  she  was  helping  on  her 
whirling  notions,  she  had  no  hesitation 
in   accepting.     If   the    chief   driving 
energy    which    impelled   her   to    wild 
revolution  against  governing  power— to 
the    consuming    idea    that    existence 
under  authority  Is  only  another  phrase 
for   corporate    disease— can    be    diag- 
nosed, it  can  be  summed  up,  perhaps, 
as  a  monstrous  sense  of  pity.    She  was 
clearly  sincere,  but  the  notion  that  a 
section   of  her  fellow-creatures   were 
sufferlnj^.  no  matter  from  what  cause, 


while  other  richer  men  were  apparently 
happy,  made  her  rebellious  against 
exerted  authority  as,  in  its  essence, 
grinding  and  cruel.  She  was  always 
on  the  side  of  the  man  against  his 
master,  no  matter  how  kind  the  master 
might  be. 

Women  have  never  led  Englishmen 
as  Louise  Michel  led,  and  was  admired 
by.  Frenchmen.  Perhaps,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  conditions  of  life  among  the 
English  poor— it  is  only  the  poor  who 
throw  up  characters  of  her  kind— have 
nearly  always  during  the  last  half- 
century  been  sufficiently  comfortable  to 
prevent  any  torch  from  setting  fire  to 
the  straw.  Louise  Michel,  at  all  events, 
doubted  whether  she  would  ever  have 
led  the  poor  of  London  as  she  did  the 
poor  of  Paris,  or  have  had  occasion  to 
do  so.  She  was  taken,  not  long  ago, 
over  one  of  the  great  London  Unions, 
—buildings  which,  above  all  so-called 
"homes,"  the  reduced  working-class 
man  loathes  to  think  of  entering.  But 
she,  whether  or  not  she  realised  why 
the  Englishman  hates  the  idea  of  the 
workhouse  even  though  it  means  re- 
spite from  starvation,  looked  at  what 
she  was  shown  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. "If  we  had  had  ihat  in 
France,"  she  said,  "there  would  have 
been  no  Commune."  If  that  means 
anything,  it  means  that  she  deeply 
realised  what  every  stirrer  of  revolt 
has  come  to  know,— that  if  men  can 
get  bread,  even  if  it  is  bad  bread,  they 
will  keep  quiet;  but  that  if  they  can- 
not get  bread  of  any  kind,  they  will 
go,  in  their  rage,  far  beyond  mere  mur- 
der. They  will  not  move  in  a  cholera- 
camp,  will  merely  ask  **What  is  it?" 
but  they  will  never  starve  in  masses 
without  trying  to  kill.  She  had  not 
only  seen  starvation  at  work,  but  she 
had  herself  felt  its  pain,  and  in  her 
monstrously  exaggerated  pity  for  those 
whom  she  saw  to  be  suffering  she 
preached  hideous  remedies.  Would 
such  preaching  ever  take  root  if  the 
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seed  were  dropped  among  ourselves? 
That  depends,  pertiaps,  less  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  seed  than  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  It  is  not  essentially 
difficult  to  imagine  some  English  labor 
revolutionary  overwhelmed— over-bal- 
anced, rather— with  a  sense  of  the 
general  unfairness  of  things,  which 
places  this  or  that  man  in  apparently 
certain  prosperity,  free  at  all  events 
from  fear  of  hunger,  and  which  sets 
other  men  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  wondering  where  the  next  meal 
Is  to  come  from.  Why,  he  might  ask, 
should  these  great  strong  laborers  earn 
so  little?  Honest  men  whose  sons, 
maybe,  are  soldiers,  and  whose  daugh- 
ters, maybe,  breed  soldiers,— why 
should  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
earn  more  than  eighteen  shillings  or 
twenty  shillings  a  week?  Such  ques- 
tions, answered  in  one  way,  mean  revo- 
lution such  as  has  twice  crushed  au- 

Tbe  ^wctator. 


thority  in  France,  and  may  yet  alter 
its  nature  in  Russia,  though  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  as  slow  to  resent  bully- 
ing with  violence,  and  is  perhaps  nat- 
urally as  good,  as  the  English.  The 
English  character  takes  fire  slowly,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  has  only  been  the 
Poor  Law  which  has  saved  the  coun- 
try from  revolution  among  the  hungry 
poor  before  now.  But  if  that  is  true, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  revolutioii 
in  England  has  always  been  led  by 
men,  and  that  an  English  Louise 
Michel  is  never  likely  to  arise,  simply 
because  she  would  be  laufi^ed  at  If 
she  suggested  violence.  She  would 
only  be  followed  with  enthusiasm  it 
like  Florence  Nightingale,  she  preadied 
the  immediate  alleviation  rather  tban 
the  creation  of  pain,— even  though  the 
creation  of  pain  were  a  means  to  an 
end. 
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*Peter  Pan;  or,"  adds  Mr.  Barrie, 
-•*The  Boy  Who  Wouldn't  Grow  Up." 
And  he  himself  is  that  boy.  That 
•child,  rather;  for  he  halted  earlier  than 
most  of  the  men  who  never  come  to 
maturity— halted  before  the  age  when 
soldiers  and  steam-engines  begin  to 
dominate  the  soul.  To  remain,  like 
Mr.  Kipling,  a  boy,  is  not  at  all  un- 
common. But  I  know  not  anyone  who 
remains,  like  Mr.  Barrie,  a  child.  It  is 
this  unparalleled  achievement  that  in- 
forms so  much  of  Mr.  Barrie's  later 
work,  making  it  unique.  This,  too, 
surely,  it  is  that  makes  Mr.  Barrie  the 
most  fashionable  playwright  of  his 
time. 

Undoubtedly,  'Teter  Pan"  is  the  best 
thing  he  has  done— the  thing  most 
directly  from  within  himself.  Here,  at 
last,  we  see  his  talent  in  its  full  ma- 


turity; for  here  he  has  stripped  off  from 
himself  the  last  flimsy  remnants  iA  a 
pretence  to  maturity.  Time  was  when 
a  tiny  pair  of  trousers  peeped  from 
under  his  ''short-coats,"  and  his  sunny 
curls  were  parted  and  plastered  down, 
and  he  Jauntily  affected  the  absence  of 
a  lisp,  and  spelt  out  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Meredith  and  said  he  liked  them  very 
much,  and  even  used  a  pipe  for  another 
purpose  than  tiiat  of  blowing  soap- 
bubbles.  But  all  this  while,  bless  his 
little  heart,  he  was  suffering.  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  enou£^  to  play  at 
being  grown-up  am<mg  children  of  \iA 
own  age.  It  was  a  fearful  strain  to 
play  at  being  grown-up  among  grown- 
up persons.  But  he  was  forced  to  do 
this,  because  the  managers  of  theatres, 
and  the  publishers  of  books,  would 
have  been  utterly  dumfounded  if  he 
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had  asked  tbem  to  take  him  as  he  was. 
The  public,  for  all  Its  child-worship, 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  things  not  written 
ostensibly  by  adnlts.  The  managers, 
the  publishers,  the  public,  had  to  be 
educated  gradually.  A  stray  curl  or 
two,  now  and  again,  an  infrequent 
soap-bubble  between  the  fumes— that 
was  as  much  as  could  be  adyentured 
just  at  first  Time  passed,  and  man- 
kind was  lured,  little  by  little,  to  the 
point  when  it  could  fondly  accept  Mr. 
Barrie  on  his  own  terms.  The  tiny 
trousers  were  slipped  off,  and  under 
the  toy-heap  were  thrust  the  works  of 
Mr.  Meredith.  And  eyeryone  sat 
around,  nodding  and  smiling  to  one 
another  rather  fatuously,  and  blessing 
the  little  heart  of  Mr.  Barrie.  All  was 
not  yet  well,  thoufi^— not  perfectly 
well.  By  force  of  habit,  the  child  oc- 
casionally gave  itself  the  airs  of  an 
adult  There  were  such  moments 
eyen  in  "Little  Mary."  Now,  at  last 
we  see  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
Mr.  Barrie  in  his  quiddity  undiluted— 
the  child  in  a  state  of  nature,  un- 
abashed—the child,  as  it  were,  in  its 
Imtfa,  splashing,  and  crowing  as  it 
splashes. 

The  first  of  all  differences  between 
^e  minds  of  a  diild  and  an  adult  Is 
the  yiyidness  and  abundance  of  a 
<^ld's  fancy.  Silently  in  solitude,  or 
orally  among  its  peers,  a  child  can 
weaye  an  endless  web  of  romance 
around  itself  and  around  all  things. 
As  a  diild  grows  into  boyhood,  this 
delicate  faculty  Is  dimmed.  Manhood, 
In  most  cases,  destroys  it  utterly.  For, 
as  we  come  to  manhood,  the  logical 
side  of  our  brain  is  deyeloped;  and  the 
faculty  for  logic  is  ever  foe  to  the 
faculty  for  romance.  It  is  only  in  our 
sleep,  when  the  logical  side  of  the 
brain  is  at  rest  that  the  romantic  side 
is  at  liberty  to  assert  itself.  In  our 
dreams  we  are  still*  fluently  romantic, 
fertile  in  curious  invention.  In  our 
dreams  romance  rises  up,  laughing,  to 


lord  it  over  logic  who  lords  it  over  her 
all  day  long.  She  laughs,  and  leads 
him  a  dance  all  through  the  night 
Sometimes,  if  we  wake  suddenly  in  the 
night  flo  suddenly  that  we  remember 
a  dream  clearly,  logic  in  us  to  forced 
to  admit  that  romance  to  no  mere  mad- 
cap—that there  to,  at  least  a  method 
in  her  madness,  and  that  as  man  to 
woman,  he  is  no  match  for  her  at  her 
best  Yes,  sometimes,  remembering  a 
dream,  we  marvel  at  the  vertoimilitude 
of  it  marvel  at  the  soundness  of  inven- 
tion in  the  dialogue  that  we  were  wag- 
ing, or  in  the  adventure  that  had  be- 
fallen us.  And,  with  a  sigh,  we  con- 
fess that  we  could  not  compass  con- 
sciously so  admirable  an  effect  Even 
when,  as  usually  haiq;>ens,  the  remem- 
bered dream  to  but  a  ttosue  of  fooltoh- 
ness,  how  amusing  the  foolishness  is! 
Why  cannot  we  be  amusingly  fooltoh 
in  the  manifold  follies  of  our  hours  of 
vigil?  On  the  whole,  certainly,  our 
minds  work  to  better  effect  when  we 
sleep  than  when  we  wake.  Why  can- 
not we  sleep  for  ever?  Or,  since  the 
mind  of  a  man  sleeping  is  equivalent  to 
a  child's  mind,  why  cannot  we  be  for 
ever  children?  It  is  only  the  man  of 
genius  who  never  experiences  this  vain 
regret— never  hankers  after  childhood, 
with  all  its  material  and  moral  dis- 
comforts, for  sake  of  the  spiritual 
magic  in  it  For  the  man  of  genius  is 
that  rare  creature  in  whom  imagina- 
tion, not  ousted  by  logic  in  full  growth, 
abides,  uncramped,  in  unison  with  full- 
grown  logic.  Mr.  Barrie  is  not  that 
rare  creature,  a  man  of  genius.  He  is 
something  even  more  rare— a  child  who, 
by  some  divine  grace,  can  express 
through  an  artistic  medium  the  child- 
ishness that  is  in  him. 

Our  dreams  are  nearer  to  us  than  our 
childhood,  and  it  Is  natural  that  "Peter 
Pan'*  should  remind  us  more  instantly 
of  our  dreams  than  of  our  childish 
fancies.  One  English  dramatist  a  man 
of  genius,  realized  a  dream  for  us;  but 
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the  logic  in  him  prevented  him  from 
indulging  in  that  wildness  and  inco- 
herence which  are  typical  of  all  bnt 
the  finest  dreams.  Credible  and  orderly 
are  the  doings  of  Puck  in  comparison 
with  the  doings  of  Peter  Pan.  Was 
ever,  ont  of  dreamland,  snch  a  riot  of 
inconsequence  and  of  exquisite  futility? 
Things  happen  in  such  wise  that  pres- 
ently one  can  conceive  nothing  that 
might  not  conceivably  happen,  nor  any- 
thing that  one  would  not,  as  in  a 
dream,  accept  unhesitatingly.  Even 
as  in  a  dream,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  things  should  ever  cease  to  happen. 
What  possible  conclusion  can  inhere 
in  them?  The  only  possible  conclu- 
sion is  from  without  The  sun  shines 
through  the  bedroom  window,  or  there 
is  a  tapping  at  the  bedroom  door,  or— 
some  playgoers  must  catch  trains, 
others  must  sup.  Bven  as  you, 
awakened,  turn  on  your  pillow,  wish- 
ing to  pursue  the  dream,  so,  as  you 
leave  the  Duke  of  York's,  will  you 
rebel  at  the  dream's  rude  and  arbitrary 
ending,  and  will  try  vainly  to  imagine 
what  other  unimaginable  things  were 
in  store  for  you.  For  me  to  describe  to 
you  now  in  black  and  white  the  hap- 
penings in  "Peter  Pan"  would  be  a 
thankless  task.  One  cannot  communi- 
cate the  magic  of  a  dream.  People 
who  insist  on  telling  their  dreams  are 
among  the  terrors  of  the  breakfast 
table.  You  must  go  to  the  Duke  of 
York's,  there  to  dream  the  dream  for 
yourselves. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  child 
would  be  enough,  in  this  generation 
which  so  adores  children,  to  account 
for  his  unexampled  vogue.  But  Mr. 
Barrie  has  a  second  passport  For  he, 
too,  even  pre-eminently,  adores  chil- 
dren—never ceases  to  study  them  and 
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their  little  ways,  and  to  purr  senti* 
mental  peeans  over  them,  and  flndi  it 
even  a  little  hard  to  remember  that  tlie 
world  really  does  contain  a  sprinkling 
of  adults.  In  fact  his  attitode  towtidt 
children  is  the  fashionable  attitode, 
struck  more  sallently  by  him  than  by 
anyone  else,  and  with  more  obvious  sin- 
cerity than  by  the  average  person.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  pre- 
occupation with  children  endears  liim 
to  the  community.  The  strange  thing 
is  the  preoccupation  itself.  It  forces 
me  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Barrie  has, 
after  all,  to  some  extent  grown  np. 
For  children  are  the  last  thing  witli 
which  a  child  concerns  itself.  A  child 
takes  children  as  a  matter  of  coorse. 
and  passes  on  to  more  important  tilings 
—remote  things  that  have  a  glorious 
existence  in  the  child's  imagination.  A 
little  boy  does  not  say  "I  am  a  chUd.** 
but  **I  am  a  pirate,"  or  "a  greengroc^/* 
or  "an  angel,"  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
little  girl  does  not  say  "I  am  a  little 
girl,  and  these  are  my  dolls,  and  this 
is  my  baby-brother,"  but  "I  am  the 
mother  of  this  family."  She  lavishes 
on  her  dolls  and  on  her  baby-brother 
a  wealth  of  maternal  affection,  cooing 
over  them,  and  .  .  .  stay!  that  is  just 
Mr.  Barrio's  way.  I  need  not  After 
all,  mar  by  qualification  my  theory  that 
Mr.  Barrie  has  never  grown  up.  He  \% 
still  a  child,  absolutely.  But  some 
fairy  once  waved  a  wand  over  him, 
and  changed  him  from  a  dear  little  hoj 
into  a  dear  little  girl.  Some  critics 
have  wondered  why  among  the  chan^ 
ters  In  "Peter  Pan"  appeared  a  deer 
little  girl,  named  in  the  programme 
"Li*a  (the  Author  of  the  Play)."  Now 
they  know.  Mr.  Barrie  was  Just  "plsy- 
Iflg  at  symbolists." 

Mast  Beerbohm. 
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^Tbe  OW  Family  Doctor,"  by  Henry 
C   Bralnerd,   M.D.     (The   Arthur   H. 
JdMA  Company,  Cleveland)  is  a  little 
Jbrochnre,    half-sketch,    half-story,    in 
which  are  embodied  bits  of  experience 
iuid  reminiscence  of  a  medical  prac- 
.titioner.    It  is  the  faithful  and  sym- 
^pathetic    family    doctor,    who    knows 
more  intimately  than  any  other  person 
.the  secret  joys  and  dreads  of  the  fam- 
ilies which  he  enters  and  who  faith- 
fully guards  them  all,  who  is  portrayed 
^in  these  pages.  The  frontispiece,  which 
.depicts  the  doctor  watching  the  hours 
.of  the  night  away  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  child,  while  the  anxious  parents 
wait  the  result  near  by,  suggests  the 
preyailing    note    of    the    little    book. 
There  is  humor  as  well  as  sentiment 
in  the  book,  and,  strung  upon  its  slen- 
der   thread    of    narrative    are    many 
stories  which  illustrate  the  light  and 
shade  of  a  doctor's  life. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
holds  out  high  hopes  that,  through  the 
projected  excavation  of  Herculaneum 
**the  world  may  see  a  recrudescence  of 
interest  in  the  classics  comparable  only 
to  the  great  Renaissance  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries."  It  is 
no  work  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  case  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  buried  far  beneath 
the  soil  at  Herculaneum  are  many 
splendid  libraries  which  belong  to  the 
Roman  gentlemen  who  made  up  the 
Herculaneum  colony.    The  writer  adds: 

Only  one  villa  of  all  those  at  Hercu- 
laneum has  so  far  been  laid  bare.  lu 
that  villa  nearly  2,000  papyri  were 
found.  They  were  unrolled  by  a  deli- 
ctite  process  invented  for  the  purpose. 
and  the  cantends  of  a  large  number  of 
them  have  been  deciphered.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Mbrarj-  tnme<l  out  to  be 


that  of  a  specialist,  a  man  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
and  in  nothing  else,  but  the  chances 
are  that  this  library  was  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  that  in  the 
other  splendid  villas  there  the  papyri 
will  prove  to  be  of  a  generol  character, 
containing  the  works  which  repre- 
sented in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  cultivation  of  the  world. 

Two  volumes,  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  have  been  added  to  Mr. 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert's  series  of 
monographs  upon  the  Historic  High- 
ways of  America.  The  first  is  the  sec- 
ond upon  The  Great  American  Canals, 
and  is  wholly  devoted  to  The  Brie 
Canal,  from  its  origin  in  the  mind  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  to  the  recent  ref- 
erendum at  which  the  sanction  of  the 
people  was  given  to  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  great  waterway.  In 
the  other  volume.  Mr.  Hulbert  leaves 
the  past  for  the  present  and  future, 
and  presents  a  symposium  on  the 
''Future  of  Road-Making  in  America." 
He  opens  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
In  an  essay  which  bears  the  title  of  the 
volume.  This  is  followed  by  highly 
practical  and  useful  chapters  on  Gov- 
ernment Cooperation  in  Object-Lesson 
Road  Work  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Dodge, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Road 
Inquiries;  Good  Roads  for  Farmers  by 
the  Hon.  Maurice  O.  Bldrldge,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  same  office;  The 
Selection  of  Materials  for  Macadam 
Roads  by  Logan  Waller  Page,  expert 
in  charge  of  the  Road  Material  Labora- 
tory, Division  of  Chemistry;  and  Stone 
Roads  in  New  Jersey  by  B.  G.  Harri- 
son, secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Road 
Improvement  Association.  These  are 
important  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  good  roads. 
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FOR  LB  PENSBUR  OF  RODIN, 

To    be   erected    in    Paris   before    the 
PaDtheon. 

Out    of    eternal    bronze    and    mortal 

breath. 

And  to  the  glory  of  man,  me  Rodin 

wrought; 

Before  the  gates  of  glory  and  of  death 

I  bear  the  burden  of  the  pride  of 

thought 

Arthwr  Bymons. 

THe  Satnrday  Bevlew. 


For  whenas  the  great  gray  battleships 

roll  down  upon  the  foe. 
Or    when    Togo's    lean    torpedo-boats 
charge    shoreward    through    the 
snow. 
When  the  giant  shells  are  craahlng^ 
And    the    league-long  seardillghtB 
flashing. 
Then  Will  Adams  sees  the  triumph  of 
his  toil  of  long  ago. 

J,  H,  KfUifht'Adkin. 
TiM  Spectator. 


WILL  ADAMS. 

[On  April  12th,  1600,  a  Dutch  ship 
piloted  by  one  William  Adams,  an  Eng- 
lishman, reached  Japan.  As  the  price  of 
permission  to  build  a  factory  at  Firando 
they  were  compelled  to  hand  over  Adams 
to  the  Tycoon,  for  whom  he  built  the  first 
Japanese  fleet  He  was  treated  with  all 
honor,  but  neyer  allowed  to  return  to 
England.  He  was  the  founder  of  Japan- 
ese shipbuilding,  and  after  his  death  was 
made  a  god  by  them.  He  is  buried  on  the 
hillside  of  Hemimura,  above  the  naval 
arsenal  of  Yokosuka.] 

On  the  hill  of  Hemimura,  looking  out 

across  the  sea 
O'er  the  docks  of  Yokosuka  and  the 
warships  sailing  free 
'Midst  the  Shinto  pennies  stream- 
ing. 
Lies  Will  Adams,  still  a-dreaming 
Of  the  busy  Port  o'  London  and  the 
Kentish  wood  and  lea. 


He  forgets  the  fleet  he  builded  and  the 

decks  that  once  he  trod. 
That  his  grave's  afar  from   England 
and  his  pall  is  alien  sod. 
That  the  Incense-sticks  are  burning 
And  the  praying-wheels  a-tuming 
To  the  name  of  William  Adams,  Ken- 
tish sailorman  and  god. 

So  he  drowses  till  the  screaming  of  the 

sirens  once  again 
Oalls  him  back  to  where  beneath  him, 
like  mailed  barons  of  the  main, 
Ride  the  warships;  while  the  rattle 
Of  Dai  Nippon's  seaward  battle 
Rings  and  mingles  through  his  dream- 
ing like  a  distant  song*s  refrain: 


TWO   FLOWER-SONGS   FROM 
MELEAGBR. 


I. 


White  violets  I'll  entwine. 
The  smooth  fresh  daffodilly 

With  myrtles  I'll  entwine, 
I'll  twine  the  laughing  lily: 

Bright  crocus  with  them  twined 

Blue  hyacinth  shall  cover, 
And  all  around  shall  wind 

The  rose  that  loves  the  lover: 

For  Heliodora  fair 

To  form  a  wreath,  whose  flowers 
On  lovely  perfumed  hair 

May  fade  and  fall  in  showers. 

(Awtholoffia  Palatina,  v.  147.^ 


n. 


Pour  out,  and  murmuring  as  you  poar. 

Say  Heliodore,  Heliodore; 
Blend  in  the  wine-cup  o'er  and  o'er 

Her  sweet  name,  Heliodore. 
Bring   to   me   wet   with   last  night's 
mjqrh 

The  wreath  she  wore,  the  wreath  she 
wore; 
Wreathe  it  around  my  brows  for  her 

Remembrance,— Heliodore. 

Ah  see,  the  rose,  love's  loving  rose. 

Is  weeping  sore,  is  weeping  sore: 
My  darling  elsewhere  far  it  knows 
And  on  my  breast  no  more!* 

(A,  P.  V.  130.)- 
Walter-  Readlam. 
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PORT  ARTHUR— AND  AFTER, 


For  the  second  time  in  its  history 
Port  Arthur  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  nation.  The  first  occa- 
sion was  during  the  war  with  China  in 
1894;  and  what  a  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  short  decade! 
In  1894,  Japan's  triumph  was  easily 
won  though  none  the  less  deserved,  but 
the  tangible  fruits  thereof  were  Uxn 
from  her  victorious  grasp  by  a  triple 
alliance  of  envious  Western  Powers. 
What  Western  Powers  are  likely  to  at- 
tempt in  1906  what  was  done  in  1894? 
The  impossibility  to  find  any  such 
bullying  combination  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  testimonies  to  the  recog- 
nition of  Japan's  progress  towards  the 
very  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  By  war  she  has  convinced  a 
world  which  ignored  her  peaceful  de- 
velopment, but  it  is  this  latter  which 
will  ultimately  raise  her  far  higher 
than  even  the  Russian  conflict 

The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
this  not  because  of  the  length  of  time 
the  fortress  was  besieged  or  because 


of  the  common  heroism  of  the  opposing 
forces,  but  because  by  it  the  symbol  oi 
the  right  of  Russia  to  claim  the  su- 
premacy of  two  c<mtinents  has  been 
removed.  It  would  have  been  equally 
significant  had  the  siege  lasted  only  thd 
twenty-four  hours  of  1894.  While  thtf 
fortress  is  undoubtedly  a  strategic 
point  of  great  value,  its  importance 
during  the  present  war  and  in  the 
pages  of  history  depend  not  at  all  upon 
its  intrinsic  worth.  When  tiie  flag  of 
the  Rising  Sun  rose  upon  the  battered 
forts  of  Port  Arthur,  the  sun  of  Rus^ 
sia's  Asiatic  Umpire  sank  in  blood-red 
glory,  and  the  Far  Bastem  peoples  had 
demonstrated  their  right  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Far  Bastem  lands.  And  far 
more  than  that,  a  new  world  Power 
had  thrust  itself  upon  the  worid  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  ignored.  Russia,  the 
colossus  before  which  Bnropean  na- 
tions had  shrunk  for  flfty  years,  not 
knowing  why,  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  her  warm-water  Asiatic  port»  to  ot>- 
tain  which  her  agents  had  allowed  no 
scruples  of  honcMr  or  fair  dealing  to 
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hinder  them.     And  the  nation  which 
had  forced  her  to  give  it  up  is  one 
which  only  forty  short  years  ago  was 
treated    as    a    barbarous,    unciyilized 
nation,  to  be  argued  with  with  cannon 
and  musket  rather  than   with  diplo- 
matic  notes.     The  Cinderella  of  ten 
years  ago  has  become  the  proud  prin- 
cess of  to-day.    It  has  been  reserred 
for  the  German  Emperor,  prophet  of 
the  Yellow  Peril,  and  one  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  league  of  1894,  to  publicly 
acknowledge  Japan's  new  position  in 
the    world.      By    his    decoration    of 
General    Nogi    equally    with    General 
Stoessel,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  he  acknowledged  the  equality  of 
the  nations.    The  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
will  take  its  place  in  history  as  the 
fact  which  has  demonstrated,  beyond 
the  power  of  argument,  the  fallacy  of 
the  artificial    barriers   between   races 
and    between   continents.     No   longer 
can  the  white  races  of  Burope  sit  above 
the  salt  while  the  nations  of  Asia  sit 
below.    Japan,  a  brown  race,  a  nation 
of  Asia,  has  demonstrated  her  right  to 
sit  above  the  salt,  and  as  she  has  done 
80  by  the  force  of  arms,  Western  civil- 
ization acknowledges  her  right    Thus 
Port  Arthur  stands  for  the  proof  that 
a  nation  does  not  become  great  because 
of  the  color  of  its  population  or  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  position,  but 
because  of  the  power  within  it     The 
Importance  of  this  destruction  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  treasured  fallacies, 
upon  which  the  whole  superstructures 
of  more  than  one  great  State  have  been 
raised,  cannot  be  over-estimated.    It  is 
a  very  valuable  lesson  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  Burope  to  learn,  although  that 
will  not  make  the  task  any  more  pleas- 
ant   From  the  beginning  of  1905  dates 
the  new  era,   in  which  nations  must 
produce  suitable  workK  to  entitle  them 
to   play   a    great   r(}\e   in    the    world, 
whether  they  be  peopled  by  men  with 
white  skins,  with  brown  skins,  black 
skins,  or  yellow  skins.     Tbe  unques- 


tioned and  undisputed  domination 
claimed  by  the  West  over  the  Bast  has 
vanished  forever  in  the  hauling  down 
of  the  Russian  flag  on  Golden  HilL 
It  is  most  illogical  that  a  war  betwe^i 
two  Powers,  one  of  which,  although 
nominally  European,  has  little  in 
common  with  Europe  and  much  in 
common  with  the  worst  elements  of 
Asia,  and  the  other,  although  nominally 
Asiatic,  has  little  in  common  with 
Asia,  should  forever  dispel  the  idea 
that  European  peoples  have  the  right 
to  tyrannize  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  Is 
not  because  Japan  is  an  Asiatic  coun- 
try, or  because  the  Japanese  skin  Is 
brown,  that  Japan  has  become  what 
she  has.  It  is  due  to  a  far  more  worthy 
reason  than  either  of  those;  It  Is  be- 
cause of  the  unceasing  labor,  the  un- 
wearying effort  of  the  Japanese  people 
to  make  Japan  great  and  themselves 
worthy  of  a  great  Japan.  Unless  the 
people  of  a  nation  are  prepared  to  do 
this,  they  have  no  hope  of  permanent 
greatness.  If  Japan's  triumph  at  Port 
Arthur  demonstrates  one  thing  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  national  efficiency,  achieved  by 
the  unanimous  effort  of  all  the  people. 
Japan  teaches  the  world  the  lesson  that 
thoroughness  and  efficiency,  broad- 
mindedness,  and  a  readiness  to  learn 
are  possessions  which  far  outweigh 
any  artificial  superiorities  raised  up  by 
an  arrogant  cluster  of  differing  nations 
as  a  standard  whereby  they  may  Judge 
others.  The  historian  of  the  future 
will  regard  Port  Arthur's  capitulation 
as  a  red-letter  mark  to  divide  the 
period  of  narrow  parochial  interna- 
tional ideas  from  that  of  ttie  birth  of 
true  internationalism,  which  is  not 
guided  by  the  paint  on  atlases  or  the 
colored  pigment .  in  the  human  skin. 
Before  January,  1906,  the  world  was 
suffering  from  the  autocracy  of  tbe 
white  races.  Just  as  Russia  is  suffering 
from  the  bureaucratic  autocracy  of  the 
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TBardom;    since    January,    1905,    the 
world  begins  to  realize  that  all  its  peo- 
ples who  show  themselves  capable  have 
a  ri^t  to  govern  the  world's  destinies 
and  to  regard  themselves  as  equal  to 
any  other  element,  should  they  be  equal 
in  intelligence  and  ability.    Japan  has 
not  only  ensured  to  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia liberty  unknown  before  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur,  but  has  accomplished  ttie 
far    greater    work    of    liberating   the 
world   from   an  autocracy,   of  which, 
whatever  of  good  it  may  have  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  it  must  be  said  that 
it   is   cramping   and   harmful   to   the 
world  of  to-day.    Truly  Port  Arthur's 
fall  must  be  considered  an  epoch-mark- 
ing event,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  in   this   fortress   Japan   has   de- 
stroyed the  outward  and  visible  sigrn, 
the  palpable  symbol  of  Russian  power 
and  supremacy  in  the  Far  Bast.    The 
effect   upon    China,    upon   India,    and 
upon  Persia,  to  take  only  three  cases 
more  directly  in  contact  with  Russian 
influence,  must  be  immense.    It  is  dif- 
ficult in  London  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous effect  that  prestige  and  symbols 
of  prestige  have  in  Asiatic  countries. 
Russia   might    have   become   actually 
stronger  by  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  and 
yet  the  effect  upon  Asia  would  have 
been  not  lessened  at  all.     With  Port 
Arthur,   Russia's   prestige  fell  irrevo- 
cably, and  never  again  for  many  years 
will   Russia    be    able    to    regain    her 
former  position.     It   was   as   thou^^ 
Russia  had  been  providentially  moved 
to  provide  Japan  with  an  opportunity 
of  proving  her  progress,  at  Port  Arthur. 
Japan  in  1804  and  In  1904  were  very 
different  forces,  and  the  Port  Arthur 
of  the   Chinese   defence   was    vastly 
changed  under  the  Russians.    In  1894 
Marshal  Oyama  took  Port  Arthur  in  a 
day,   the   sixteen    German-built   forts 
falling  without  serious  loss  of  life;  by 
1004  the  simple  forts  of  Hanneken,  and 
of  other   German   instructors   in   the 
Chinese  army,  were  ignored  as  useless, 


and  an  entirely  new  system  of  forts, 
constructed  of  steel  and  stone,  con- 
nected by  excellent  military  roads  and 
covered  ways  had  sprung  into  being. 
Never  before  had  such  a  perfect  for- 
tress been  constructed,  and  the  Russian 
engineers  were  ably  assisted  by  the 
provision  by  nature  of  ideal  hills  for 
forts.  Stone  forts  were  supplemented 
by  steel-casemated  trenches,  moats  and 
wire  entanglements.  The  Port  Arthur 
of  1904  was  considered  impregnable  by 
its  creators.  In  reality  it  has  proved 
only  a  suitable  test  of  Japanese  prog- 
ress and  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
forces  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 

As  a  symbol  we  have  seen  that  Port 
Arthur  stands  for  very  much,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  as  a  siege  it  is 
not  nearly  so  important  Columns  of 
print  have  been  lavished  upon  the 
heroism  of  the  defence  under  General 
Stoessel,  culminating  in  the  absurd 
statements  in  the  order  of  the  day  is- 
sued by  the  Russian  Tsar.  This  latter 
shows  very  clearly  how  wrong  an  im- 
pression was  spread  abroad  as  to  the 
straits  of  the  garrison,  and  as  to  the 
number  of  the  men  available  for  de- 
fence. "A  handful  of  Russians"  does 
not  call  up  any  vision  of  the  thousands 
who  fell  into  General  Nogl's  hands, 
however  true  the  phrase  may  be  rela- 
tively to  the  entire  Russian  population. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  many 
countries  when  the  number  of  prison- 
ers was  published  was  so  considerable 
that  a  Vienna  paper  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that,  far  from  being  a  hero, 
Stoessel  was  undeserving  of  any  praise, 
but  rattier  of  censure.  While  that  is 
going  too  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  sentiment  aroused 
over  the  Port  Arthur  defence  found  its 
inspiration  in  the  reports  that  barely 
a  couple  of  ttiousand  war-worn  heroes 
were  able  to  line  the  trenches  to  resist 
the  persistent  Japanese  attacks.  The 
real  facts  of  the  case,  however,  must 
lead  us  to  modify  the  previous  opinion 
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of  Stoessers  heroism.     Of  course  this 
would  not  be  Just,  could  the  Russian 
leader  agree  with  his  sovereign  in  as- 
serting that  "the  resources  gave  out." 
but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
there  were  proyisions  for  two  or  three 
months  remaining  in  the  fortress,  and 
G^eneral  Nogi*s  official  report  speaks 
of  80,000  shells  and  tons  of  gunpowder. 
Granted  that  the  provisions  were  not 
of  the  best,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they 
were  eatable,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
found  necessary  to  commandeer  pri- 
vate stores,  things  could  not  have  been 
desperately  bad.     Disease  decimating 
the  troops  of  the  fortress  might  have 
been  another  valid  reason  for  the  with- 
holding of  criticism,  and  the  awarding 
of  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  heroes. 
But,    with    the    exception   of   scurvy, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
real   sickness,  the  greater  contagious 
diseases  having  apparently  been  very 
little  felt   To  sum  up,  there  were  men, 
there  was  ammunition,  there  was  food, 
and  there  was  little  disease,  and  yet 
General   Stoessel  surrendered  and  is 
applauded  as  a  hero. 

That  the  Russians  f ou^^t  bravely  no- 
body will  wish  to  deny,  but,  after  all, 
facts  are  facts.     It  can  do  no  harm 
to  recall  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Boer  war,  there  were  many  who  ex- 
cited popular  sentiment  by  statements 
as  to  the  "little  Republics"  and  the 
"handful  of  farmers."    Sentiment  had 
to  give  way  to  facts,  and  in  the  case 
of  Port  Arthur  we  must  admit  that  the 
defenders  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
too   lavish  praise  for  heroism  which 
they  have  received.    The  defence  does 
not  compare  with  that  of  Kara  in  1856, 
or  of  Plevna  hi  1877.     In  both  these 
cases  the  besiegera  were  Russians,  with 
a  superiority  of  numbera,  and  in  both 
the  defence  had  to  rely  upon  simple 
earthworks    for    shelter.      At    Kara, 
15,000  Turks,   under  an   Englishman, 
C^neral  Fenwick  Williams,  held  at  bay 


for  four  months  a   Russian  force  of 
some  40,000  infantry  and  some  10,000 
cavalry.    At  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vestment the  garrison  had  only  three 
days'  ammunition  and  three  montttt* 
food.    Reduced  by  famine  they  capitu- 
lated, but  the  besiegera  had  never  been 
able  to  make  a  successful  attack.    At 
Plevna,   58.000   Turks   with   80  gons, 
withstood  the  attacks  of  84.000  Rus- 
sians  with  400  guns   for   ninety-fonr 
days.     Tlie  one  general  assault  upon 
the  earthworks  of  the  defence  cost  the 
Russians  18,000  casualties.      Again  it 
was  lack  of  supplies  which  ended  tbe 
siege,  and  Osman  Pasha  was  forced  to 
attempt  a  sortie  which  ended  in  failure. 
In  these  two  cases  there  was  real  hero- 
ism of  defence,  as  there  was  in  a  sub- 
lime    degree     in     Khartoum*     where 
General  Gordon  held  the  town  for  341 
days   against   the    foes    without   and 
within  the  gates.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  in  these  three  cases 
there  was  nothing  like  the  elaborate 
fortification   works   which   existed  at 
Port  Arthur.     Nobody   ever  declared 
Plevna,  Kara,  or  Khartoum  to  be  im- 
pregnable, the  majority  did  so  deem 
Port  Arthur. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
success  of  the  Port  Arthur  defence  lies 
largely  in  the  Port  Arthur  forts.    This 
may    be    acknowledged    without   any 
slur  being  cast  upon  the  bravery  of 
the  Russian  troops.    General  Nogi,  who 
is  scarcely  the  man  to  attempt  to  de- 
preciate his  adversaries,  himself  said 
of  the  forts:  "In  a  siege  like  this,  so 
far  as  the  defender  is  concerned,  the 
forts  are  everythhig.    With  them  the 
forts  are  their  courage;  their  endurance 
is  the  forts;  ttieir  power  is  the  forts; 
behind  them  they  can  well  affoid  to 
turn  the  most  heroic  of  human  attacks 
hito  a  sad  joke."   Tlie  experience  of  the 
attacks  upon  Kara  and  Plevna,  pro- 
tected by  simple  forts,  leaves  it  clear 
that  at  Port  Arthur  the  heroes  were 
the  Japanese  attackera,  who  made  as- 
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sault  after  assault  during  five  long 
months.  Ttie  Russians  had  their 
backs  to  the  wall  and  fought  bravely, 
the  Japanese  were  free  simply  to  invest 
the  town,  and  yet  they  achieved  the  im- 
possible and  captured  the  impregrnable 
fortress.  The  great  honor,  the  crown 
of  heroic  achievement,  is  theirs  beyond 
dispute.  To  appreciate  this  more 
clearly  it  is  well  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  forts  they  had  to  assail. 

"Fancy  to  yourself  a  slant  of  over 
70  degrees  riding  away  into  the  skies 
for  many  hundred  metres,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat  Imagine,  also,  bomb- 
proof trenches  covered  with  steel  plates 
crowning  its  crest,  surrounding  the 
permanent  fort  in  the  centre  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  built  of  stone  and  ce- 
ment, on  which  are  mounted  heavy 
guns.  Imagine,  once  again,  that  the 
foot  of  this  fort.  Just  above  the  moat, 
is  mined,  is  surrounded  with  wire  en- 
tanglements, every  iron  line  of  which 
is  charged  with  electric  currents  strong 
enough  to  fell  thousands  of  men  at  a 
touch,  and  fancy  that  two  or  three  of 
Just  such  forts  are  placed  every  thou- 
sand metres  of  the  perimeter  of  Port 
Arthur.  Behind  such  fortifications  a 
few  determined  women,  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  handle  the  guns,  would 
be  able  to  entertain  an  army  of  100,000 
men  of  unquestioned  courage  and 
thorough  training."  This  word-picture 
Is  the  work  of  a  Japanese  commanding 
officer  who  himself  had  led  assaults 
upon  Just  such  forts  and  with  success. 

What  manner  of  men  are  these  Japa- 
nese soldiers  then,  that  they  can  over- 
come such  obstacles  and  maintain  their 
attack  for  months  without  despairing, 
undaunted  by  losses?  Although  the 
shells  from  the  eleven-inch  guns  of 
Japan  crashed  through  all  the  forts'  de- 
fences and  carried  destruction  to  the 
helpless  warships  in  the  harbor,  Port 
Arthur  would  have  remained  untaken 
were  it  not  for  the  personal  factor. 
The  Japanese  soldier  is  responsible  for 


the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  not  his  weapons 
of  precision.  A  general  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  his  army  some  years  ago 
contained  the  following  paragraph  :— 
''Of  every  one  of  you  the  Emperor  and 
your  country  expects  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  impossible."  And  the 
Japanese  soldiers  are  men  to  whom 
such  an  order  may  be  addressed,  with- 
out any  fear  of  failure. 

There  are  two  great  factors  to  be 
considered  in  observing  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  Japanese  troops  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  they  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  warrant  their  being  dealt 
with  at  some  length.  The  first  great 
factor  which  makes  the  Japanese 
soldiers  what  they  are  emanates  from 
the  Emperor.  Every  soldier  receives 
as  the  foundation  of  his  education  and 
his  training  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
five  articles  of  a  soldier's  duty  drawn 
up  by  the  Emperor  for  the  guidance 
of  his  army.  Just  as  the  Emperor's 
speech  on  education  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  training  In  the  schools 
of  his  Empire,  so  these  five  articles 
form  the  basis  of  the  moral  training  of 
the  soldier.  The  second  factor  which 
led  to  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  is  a 
sentimental  one,  if  we  may  so  describe 
a  feeling  which  has  been  part  of  the 
national  life  since  1894.  The  one  factor 
supplements  the  other,  and  the  two 
make  a  force  which  no  amount  of  forts 
could  have  resisted. 

The  Emperor's  five  articles  are  most 
interesting  and  deserve  to  be  quoted  in 
full.  The  Japanese  soldier  is  at  the 
present  moment  tiie  envy  of  all  the 
world's  military  commanders,  and  so 
the  world  may  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  little  behind  the  scenes 
and  passing  Judgment  upon  the  rules 
which  produce  this  well-nigh  perfect 
fighting  man.  The  five  articles  are  as 
follows  :— 

(1)  The  principal  duty  of  soldiers  is 
loyalty  to  Sovereign  and  country.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  one  bom  in  this 
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country  will  be  wanting  In  patriotism; 
but  for  Boldlers  this  virtue  Is  so  essen- 
tial that,  unless  a  man  be  strong  In 
patriotism,  he  will  be  unlltted  for  his 
service.  Disloyal  men  are  like  dolls, 
however  expert  and  skilful  they  may 
be  In  their  military  art  and  science,  and 
a  troop  which  Is  well  trained  and  led, 
but  lacks  patriotism.  Is  like  a  band 
without  a  chief.  The  protection  of  a 
country  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
prestige  must  rest  upon  our  military 
and  naval  forces:  their  efficiency  or  de- 
terioration must  affect,  for  good  or  for 
ill,  the  fate  of  Our  nation;  and  it  is 
therefore  your  duty  not  to  entangle 
yourself  with  social  matters  or  political 
questions,  but  strictly  to  conline  your- 
self to  the  observance  of  your  principal 
duty,  which  is  loyalty,  remembering  al- 
ways that  duty  is  heavier  than  a  moun- 
tain (and  so  to  be  much  regarded), 
while  death  is  lighter  than  a  feather 
(and  therefore  to  be  despised).  Never 
spoil  your  good  name  by  a  violation  of 
good  faith. 

(2)  Soldiers  must  be  polite  in  their 
behavior  and  ways.  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  there  are  hierarchical  ranks  from 
the  Marshal  to  the  private  or  blue- 
jacket, which  bind  together  the  whole 
for  purposes  of  command,  and  there 
are  also  the  gradations  of  seniority 
within  the  same  rank.  The  Junior 
must  obey  the  senior,  the  Inferior  must 
take  orders  from  the  superior,  who 
transmits  to  them  Our  direct  command, 
and  Inferior  and  Junior  officers  and 
men  must  pay  respect  to  their  superiors 
and  seniors,  even  though  they  be  not 
their  direct  superiors  and  seniors. 
Superiors  must  never  be  proud  or 
haughty  towards  those  of  a  lower  rank, 
and  severity  of  discipline  must  be  re- 
served for  exceptional  cases.  In  all 
other  cases  superiors  must  treat  those 
beneath  them  with  kindness  and  espe- 
cial clemency,  so  that  all  men  may 
unite  as  one  man  In  the  service  of  the 
country.  If  you  do  not  observe  cour- 
tesy of  behavior,  if  inferiors  treat  their 
superiors  with  disrespect,  or  superiors 
their  inferiors  with  harshness,  if,  in  a 
word,  the  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween superiors  and  inferiors  be  lost, 
you  will  be  not  only  playing  havoc  with 
the  army,  but  committing  serious 
crimes  against  the  country. 


(3)  It  is  Incumbent  upon  soldiers  to 
be  brave  and  courageous.  These  two 
virtues  have  In  this  country  been  al- 
ways held  In  very  hlj^  esteem,  and  are 
Indeed  Indispensable  to  Our  nation: 
soldiers  whose  profession  la  to  flgbt 
against  the  foe,  should  never  for  one 
Instant  forget  that  they  must  be  brave 
But  there  is  a  true  bravery  and  a 
false  one,  which  is  totally  different,  and 
the  rough  behavior  of  youth  cannot  be 
called  true  bravery.  A  man  of  armt 
must  always  act  with  reason  and 
make  his  plans  with  Bang  froid  and 
care.  You  must  never  despise  even  a 
small  body  of  the  enemy;  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  never  be  afraid  of 
large  numbers:  it  is  in  the  accomplislh 
ment  of  duty  that  true  bravery  lies. 
Those  who  thus  appreciate  true 
bravery  will  always  behave  witli 
moderation  towards  others  and  will 
earn  the  respect  of  all  men.  If  you  act 
with  violence  you  are  not  truly  brave, 
and  will  be  hated  by  others  like  a  tiger 
or  a  wolf. 

(4)  Soldiers  are  required  to  be  faith- 
ful and  righteous.     Faithfulness  and 
righteousness  are  among  the  ordinary 
duties  of  man:  the  man  of  arms  can 
scarcely  exist  without  them.     By  tiie 
former  is  meant  the  keeping  of  one's 
word,  by  the  latter,  the  accomplishment 
of  duty.  Hence,  If  you  wish  to  be  faith- 
ful and  rii^teous,  you  must  first  con- 
sider whether  a  thing  may  be  done  or 
not    If  you  promise  to  do  something, 
the  nature  of  which  is  uncertain,  and 
so  entangle  yourself  with  others,  yon 
will  be  In  an  embarrassing  situation, 
which  may  drive  you  to  become  un- 
faithful or  unrighteous;  and  In  such 
a  case  you  will  have  no  remedy,  bat 
only  vain  regrets.     Before  embarking 
on  any  action,  you  must  first  consider 
whether  it  is  ri^t  or  wrong  to  do  such 
a  thing,  and  then  take  a  firm  stand 
upon  reason.     If  you  have  reason  to 
think  that  you  cannot  keep  your  word, 
or  that  the  duty  is  too  heavy,  it  will 
be  wise  If  you  refrain  from  action.  The 
history  of  all  ages  gives  us  examples 
of  the  truth  of  this:  many  great  men 
and  heroes  have  perished  or  dishonored 
themselves  by  trying  to  be  faithful  and 
righteous  in  small  things,  and  mlstalc- 
ing    fundamental    reason,    or    by  ob- 
serving Individual  faithfulness  at  the 
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ejq>eii0e  of  Justice.  You  mast  take 
heed  not  to  fall  in  this  way. 

(5)  It  is  incumbent  upon  soldiers  to 
be  simple  and  frugal.  If  you  do  not 
obsenre  simplicity  and  frugality,  you 
will  become  weak  and  falsehearted, 
and  accustom  yourself  to  luxurious 
habits  which  lead  to  cupidity.  In  that 
case  your  mind  will  become  ignoble, 
and  neither  your  loyalty  nor  your 
bravery  will  avail  to  save  you  from 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  your  fellow 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  human  misery,  and  if  this 
evil  be  once  allowed  to  seize  hold  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  It  will  promptly 
spread  like  an  epidemic,  and  all  t%prit 
de  corps  and  discipline  will  be  broken 
through.  We  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  this,  and  have  issued 
disciplinary  regulations  designed  for 
the  prevention  of  luxury;  and  now  Our 
constant  concern  leads  Us  to  tender 
you  this  advice,  which  we  desire  you 
to  keep  in  mind. 

"The  above  Five  Articles  must  never 
for  a  moment  be  neglected  by  you, 
and  you  will  require  a  true  heart  to 
put  them  into  practice.  The  Five 
Articles  are  the  spirit  of  the  man  of 
arms  and  the  true  heart  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Five  Articles.  If  the  heart  be 
not  true,  good  words  and  good  conduct 
are  nothing  but  useless  external  orna- 
ments. If  the  heart  be  true  you  can 
accomplish  anything.' 


ft 


Instructed  along  these  lines  since 
1882,  the  Japanese  soldier  has  de- 
veloped into  what  he  is  to-day,  and  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  his  develop- 
ment has  a  firm  and  solid  foundation. 
These  soldiers,  true  of  heart,  found  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible at  Port  Arthur  from  a  source 
which  throws  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  light  upon  the  inmost  beliefs 
of  the  Japanese  people.  The  Japanese 
soldiers  under  General  Nogi  were  fight- 
ing to  give  rest  to  the  spirits  of  those 
who  fell  before  and  after  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  ten  years  ago.  A  Japa- 
nese professor,  writing  before  the  fall 
in  1905,  thus  expressed  the  sentiment 
which  sent  men  again  and  again  up 


bloodstained  slopes,  through  wire  en- 
tanglements,  and  over  precipices  to  vie* 
tory. 

After  the  retrocession  more  than  one 
hundred  soldiers  who  had  fought  in 
Manchuria  took  it  as  the  blackest  stain 
on  our  national  honor,  as  an  unpar- 
alleled  humiliation  of  a  nation,  which 
had  never  before  been  humiliated  by 
a  foreign  Power.  They  wished  to  put 
this  on  record,  and  so  they  wrote  their 
protest  with  their  own  blood  by  com- 
mitting hara-kiri,  by  that  ancient  right 
of  the  Samurai,  which  says  to  the 
world  that  they  would  rather  die  than 
see  dishonor.  In  their  dreams,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  imagination,  the  fighting 
men  of  Japan  to-day  see  the  ghosts  of 
these  men  wandering  over  Port  Arthur 
in  company  with  those  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  who  had  fallen 
before  Port  Arthur  in  storming  it  and 
taking  it  from  the  Chinese.  These 
spirits  of  the  dead,  in  the  existence  of 
which  we  of  the  Far  East  believe  quite 
as  much  as  the  Christians  of  the  West 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
cannot  find  rest  and  peace  as  long  as 
that  stronghold  is  in  possession  of  a 
Power  which  humiliated  us  some  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  days  of  national  ex- 
haustion, at  the  end  of  the  Chfno- 
Japanese  War. 

It  was  to  these  spirits  ci  the  dead 
primarily  that  Admiral  Togo  solemnly 
offered  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet  during  his  visit  to 
Tokyo.  He  said  on  tiiis  occasion, 
''Standing  before  your  spirits  I  can 
hardly  express  my  feelings.  Your  pass- 
ing from  the  world  has  been  in  the 
gallant  discharge  of  your  duty.  Our 
combined  fleet  retains  the  undisputed 
control  of  the  seas.  I  trust  that  this 
will  bring  peace  and  rest  to  your 
spirits.  I  have  been  called  by  the  Bm- 
peror  to  report  our  successes  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  sacriflced  their 
earthly  existence  for  the  attainment  of 
so  great  a  result*'  This  formal  order 
of  the  day  to  the  army  of  the  dead  is 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  glimpses 
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which  the  outside  world  has  been  af- 
forded of  Japanese  character.  Who 
now  can  say  that  the  Japanese  are 
materialists  in  belief  with  such  a  strik- 
ing example  to  contradict  them? 
General  Nogl,  at  the  memorial  service 
for  the  dead  before  Port  Arthur,  de- 
sired "to  share  the  honor  of  yictory 
with  the  spirits  of  those  who  died  in 
order  to  achieye  success."  With  the 
incentive  of  these  restless,  nnpropi- 
tiated  spirits  around  them,  the  Japa- 
nese troops  were  Invincible,  and  con- 
quered where  any  other  troops  would 
have  failed. 

As  during  the  fighting,  so  in  conclud- 
ing the  terms  of  surrender  and  taking 
over  the  fortress,  the  Japanese  have  set 
up  new  standards  of  conduct,  new 
rules  of  international  morality  for  the 
world.  The  terms  of  surrender  are 
Just,  and  the  action  of  the  Bmperor  of 
Japan  witti  regard  to  officers  is  gen- 
erous, more  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  at  the  time  the  Japanese 
held  at  Sasebo  several  Bussian  officers, 
captured  on  the  Nigretaj  who  had  been 
dishonorable  enough  to  break  the  parole 
which  they  had  given  in  Shanghai. 
The  terms  of  surrender  were  drawn 
up  by  a  distinguished  international 
lawyer.  Professor  Nagao  Ariga,  who 
was  specially  attached  to  General 
Nogl's  staff  in  readiness,  which  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  Japanese  com- 
pleteness of  detailed  preparation.  The 
capitulation  of  a  large  garrison  of  Rus- 
sians to  a  Japanese  army  might  well 
have  afforded  an  occasion  for  Japanese 
jubilation,  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
surrendered  regiments  marching  out  in 
silence  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
generous  impulses  of  the  Japanese 
troops.  Think  for  a  moment  what  that 
march  out  meant!  For  the  first  time 
for  centuries  an  army  of  a  European 
Power  had  surrendered  to  an  Asiatic 
force,  and  one  of  which  the  Russians 
had  always  spoken  slightingly.  Did 
the  Japanese  seek  to  avail  themselves 


of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  get 
even?  No;  they  looked  on  in  sym- 
pathetic silence,  and  helped  the  feeble 
soldiers  to  carry  their  equipmentB. 
The  principle  of  Japanese  military 
prowess  was  not  marred  by  any  out- 
ward rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  their 
erstwhile  proud  foes.  The  Japanese 
understand  the  art  of  fighting,  while 
fighting  is  gohig  on,  to  perfection,  but 
once  the  battles  are  over,  they  are  the 
kindest  of  the  kind,  and  their  con- 
sideration to  their  foes  is  a  sign  of 
their  real  bravery.  It  is  never  the 
brave  man  who  gloats  over  a  fallen 
enemy. 

Some  one  asked  Admiral  Kamimura 
why  he  saved  the  men  from  the  Rmrik. 
He  replied  :— 

Before,  and  at  the  time  we  are 
engaged  in  battle,  we  may  feel  a  desire 
for  revenge;  but  when  a  vanquished 
foe  is  before  us,  we  can  but  know  a 
sense  of  pity.  It  is  also  international 
law  to  be  merciful  to  a  conquered 
enemy.  Moreover,  I  have  never  for- 
gotten what  I  learned  from  the  great 
Saigo.  When  the  castle  of  Aidzu  fell 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Saigo,  then  in  command  of  the 
Imperial  forces,  ordered  all  the  houses 
of  the  town  to  be  closed,  that  none 
might  gasse  upon  the  prisoners  as  they 
passed  by.  Again,  at  Hakodate,  In  the 
same  war,  he  allowed  none  not  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  to  witness  the  humiliation  of 
its.  defenders. 

The  Japanese  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  tiiat  damna»a  her^Mtas 
of  a  siege,  has  been  beyond  criticism. 
Bvery  care  has  been  lavished  upon 
them,  and  before  the  fall,  the  Japanese 
medical  authorities  had  prepared 
stores  for  20,000  men.  Oomparis(»is 
are  odious,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
trast the  fate  of  the  prisoners  of  Port 
Arthur  with  those  of  Plevna.  In  1877 
the  surrendered  Turks,  after  their  gal- 
lant defence,  were  sent  north  without 
any  adequate  equipment  or  provision 
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to  die  by  the  thousand  along  the 
roads.  It  resembled  rather  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire* under  which  a  conquered  army 
^vras  once  sent  homeward  through  the 
snow,  all  blinded,  save  one  man  hi 
^Tery  hundred,  who  had  left  him  one 
eye  to  enable  him  to  guide  his  sightless 
comrades.  War  is  war,  and  must  be 
w^aged  as  such  d,  outrance,  but  the  mo- 
ment war  ceases  the  Japanese  act  tow- 
ards those  who  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  as  victims  of  such  war,  as  if 
they  were  deserving  of  equal  care  with 
the  Japanese  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
before  the  rifles  of  these  very  men. 
This  is  true  humanity  and  deserving  of 
all  praise.  It  is  far  above  the  hu- 
manity of  those  nations  which,  while 
crying  for  the  cessation  of  war,  wage 
war  without  any  of  the  attempts  at 
alleviating  its  horrors  which  should 
appeal  to  everybody  in  the  world  in 
this  twentieth  century.  One  result  of 
this  war  will  be  that  the  conditions  of 
warfare  will  be  completely  changed, 
and  Japan  will  have  taught  the  world 
a  lesson  of  humanity  that  cannot  fail 
to  advance  the  cause  of  progress 
enormously. 

Port  Arthur  has  fallen,  but  its  fall 
will  have  little  effect  upon  the  war's 
continuance.  By  its  capture  tiie  Japa- 
nese achieve  deflnltely  one  of  the  great 
aims  of  their  campaigns,  but  the  other 
ends  must  still  be  sought  by  military 
and  naval  force.  Russia  is  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  hopelessness  of  her  strug- 
gle, and  is  not  yet  ready  to  make  a 
peace  that  will  bear  in  its  terms 
guarantees  of  a  lasting  peace.  The  in- 
discretion of  Admiral  Dubassoff  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucratic  autocracy  as  to  the 
real  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Far 
Bast.  Coinciding  as  it  does  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Tsar  to  grant  liberty  to 
his  people,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  may 
have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Russia  which  will 


indirectly  affect  the  war.  The  orthodox 
church  has  suffered  an  enormous  loss 
of  prestige,  which,  taken  together  with 
its  assumption  of  a  political  rdle,  spells 
the  end  of  its  absolute  domination.  M. 
Pobiednostoff,  recogrnhelng  this,  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  fray  and  is  en- 
deavoring by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  buttress  up  the  tottering  fabric  of 
bureaucracy,  which  alone  will  allow 
the  Holy  Synod  to  work  its  will.  The 
effect  upon  Russian  liberalism  of  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  has  been  significant, 
it  has  supplied  the  flux  necessary  to 
weld  all  the  varying  parties  of  progress 
together.  Liberals,  Anarchists,  Social- 
ists, all  are  united  in  a  demand  for 
liberty,  and  the  Tsar  is  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  similar  only  to  that  of 
France  before  the  Revolution.  A 
prominent  reformer  said  recently,  "The 
entire  thought  of  Russia  has  become 
Anarchist,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  this  mental  attitude  will  trans- 
form itself  into  physical  action."  The 
letter  of  Prince  Troubetskoi  to  the 
Tsar,  and  a  thousand  other  signs,  indi- 
cate clearly  enough  the  state  of  things 
in  Russia  at  the  present  moment. 
When  the  reform  movement  is  sup- 
ported vehemently  by  men  like  M. 
Novlkoff,  mayor  of  Baku,  who  is  a  son 
of  the  well-known  Madame  Olga  Novlk- 
off, it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  movement  of  the  lower  classes 
but  is  a  national  movement  Thus  we 
find  in  Russia  itself  the  greatest  results 
of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  news  in  St  Peters- 
burg called  forth  numerous  expressions 
of  the  necessity  for  reform.  Notable 
amongst  these  was  the  following:  *The 
national  pride  of  Russia  has  been 
stricken  to  the  heart  by  this  terrible 
fresh  trial  of  pitiless  destiny  .  .  . 
without  the  co-<^;>eration  of  the  people 
the  Government  cannot  surmount  this 
great  national  calamity.  We  were 
victorious  hi  1812,  and  we  will  be  vic- 
torious now  at  any  cost,   if  we  are 
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BtTong    in    an    alliance    between    tbe 
govemlng  class  and  tiie  goyemed." 

In  the  field  the  fall  of  the  fortress, 
besides  the  moral  effect,  has  a  very 
important  result  in  that  it  deprives  the 
Russian  Manchurian  army  of  any  ob- 
jective. The  former  moral  attraction, 
however  disastrous  it  proved,  always 
kept  Kuropatkin  advancing  or  facing 
south.  Now  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  he  should  go  south,  than  east  or 
west  or  even  north.  To  go  south  now 
means  to  advance  against  an  unbeaten 
army  through  an  inimical  country 
guarded  by  the  Japanese  on  land  and 
sea,  with  no  goal  save  a  fortress  which 
resisted  even  the  Japanese  attaclos  by 
land  and  sea  for  months.  Besides  this 
negative  effect,  the  Japanese  forces 
under  Oyama  receive  very  considerable 
reinforcements  such  as  will  enable 
them  to  attack  the  Russian  forces  with 
real  hope  of  success. 

The  war  will  continue  until  Russia  is 
ready  to  accept  the  Japanese  terms, 
which  have  been  given  in  an  earlier 
article.  The  Japanese  are  preparing  to 
push  their  campaign  against  Vladivo- 
stok and  Sakhalin  with  energy,  and 
will  endeavor  to  roll  Kuropatkin  back 
to  Harbin  before  the  spring.  It  may  be 
said  that  now  Japan  is  fighting  to  make 
Russia  understand  that  she  will  have 
to  cede  Sakhalin  and  pay  an  indemnity 
of  at  least  one  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling. These  are  lessons  which  Russia 
learns  but  slowly,  and  yet  the  war  will 
go  on  until  these  two  points  as  well 
as  the  others  are  accepted  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Commenting  upon  the  chances  of 
peace  the  l^evo  York  Trihtme  says  :— 

It  is  for  Russia  to  make  the  first 
move  for  peace.  She  will  doubtless 
find  Japan  ready  to  meet  her  half  way, 
and  will  certainly  find  the  world  at 
large  ready  and  eager  to  go  more  than 
half  way  in  facilitating  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  the  ending  of  a  war  which 
has  been  from  the  beginning  a  grief 


to  humanity  and  an  offence  to  dvUiia- 
tion. 

That  an  internal  change  In  Bmsia 
might  mean  an  end  of  the  war  may  be 
guessed  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  new  Russian  Liberal  papec 
the  Nashi  Dni  ;— 

But  is  it  indispensable  to  continue 
this  war?  Certainly  all  lines  of  retreat 
are  cut  for  the  bureaucracy,  but  is  that 
equally  true  of  Russian  society  and  the 
Russian  people?  The  bureaucracy  has 
proved  its  impotence.  The  conditions 
of  peace  that  the  enemy  will  proffer 
may,  peiiiaps,  appear  unacceptable  to 
Russia's  honor;  but  liie  Russian  people 
is  great,  its  forces  are  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  if  it  is  the  people  itself 
that  proposes  peace,  can  one  doubt  that 
the  conditions  the  enemy  will  propose 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  true  digDitj 
and  real  interests  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple? 

Port  Arthur's  fall  has  awakened  even 
Japan's  ally  to  the  necessity  of  smne 
sparks  of  moral  duty  with  regard  to 
neutrality.    It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  it 
needs  a  military  victory  to  bring  the 
lesson  home  to  civilized  nations  that 
they  should  strive  for  peace  rather  than 
for  a  continuance  of  war,  titiat  they 
should    keep    their    pledges    and    be 
honest     British,  Oerman  and  French 
neutrality  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
strictly  enforced  now  that  Japan's  foot 
is  upon  Russia's  neck.    Fear  for  their 
Far  Bastem  possessions  is  a  wonderful 
moral    force    to    keep    C^ermany   and 
France  in  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude. 
The  comparison  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  given  in  my  last  article 
makes  interesting  the  following  com- 
ment from  the  New  York  Sun  :— 

The  peace  of  a  hemisphere  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  So  far  they 
have  won  an  honorable,  a  magnificent 
victory,  an  achievement  which  is,  or 
very  soon  will  be,  epoch-making  in  its 
effect.  When  they  took  Port  Arthur 
some  years  ago  from  China,  and  oc- 
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cupled  it,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  tbeir  well-won  victory,  it  was 
snatched  from  them  by  the  civilized 
bullies  of  Bar<H>e.  Indiyidnals  can  be 
inglorious  and  contemptible;  but  na- 
tions can  outdo  them;  and  if  Russia  is 
now  bitterly  expiating  her  share  in  the 
infamy  that  was  then  visited  upon 
Japan,  she  is  only  reaping  as  she  has 
sown,  and  as  she  richly  deserves.  We 
need  hardly  observe  that  that  chapter 
in  history  will  never  be  repeated,  not 
even  if  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  sought 
to  participate  hi  it 

While  America  holds  these  views 
Great  Britain  will  probably  stand  by 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war! 

A  serious  question,  closely  affecting 
all  those  nations  who  adhered  to  the 
neutrality  circular  of  Mr.  Hay  as  re- 
gards China,  Is  likely  to  arise.  Rus- 
sia, in  a  note  to  the  Powers  as  to  that 
neutrality  and  its  own  maintenance, 
declares  that  she  must  take  her  own 
steps  with  regard  to  China.  Before 
even  the  Powers  had  time  to  reply,  a 
Russian  force  violated  Chinese  terri- 
tory in  order  to  attack  the  Japanese 
At  Newchwang.  An  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  hostilities  to  China  is  not  a 
prospect  which  can  be  regarded  by  the 
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world  with  equanimity,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Mr.  Hay  has  declared  hifr 
acceptance  of  China's  declarations, 
thus  preferring  to  trust  China's  word 
rather  than  Russia's. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
the  advent  of  the  Rising  Sun  at  Port 
Arthur  will  have  as  a  result  the  hasten- 
ing of  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  liberty 
in  Russia,  even  although  that  dawn  be 
attended  by  ten  times  more  bloodshed 
than  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur.  Still 
more  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  now  and  in  the  future  there  is  no 
more  Asia,  no  more  Europe,  no  hard 
and  fast  color  and  race  distinctions. 
The  blood  spilt  on  the  glacis  of 
the  Port  Arthur  forts  has  forever 
wiped  out  the  color  line  in  national 
achievement  The  world  has  be- 
come again  a  community  of  na- 
tions, not  a  series  of  unequal,  water- 
tight compartments.  The  race  is  now 
to  the  fittest  and  who  will  deny  that 
the  victors  of  Port  Arthur  do  not  stand 
a  chance  of  being  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  world's  nations.  If  efficiency 
and  fitness  are  to  be  the  tests  of  na- 
tional greatness  Japan  will  stand  first 
not  last 

Alfred  Stead, 
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1  chastises  my  husband  like  a  child," 
said  a  patient  who,  during  my  un- 
avoidably long  visits,  dipped  me  rather 
more  deeply  than  I  liked  in  her  domes- 
tic concerns.  Naturally  my  thoughts 
turned  to  ^'chastise  thee  with  the 
valor  of  my  tongue,"  but  after  being 
shown  the  stick  It  was  impossible  to 
put  such  a  gloss  upon  the  text  She 
was  the  first  avowed  husband-beater 
I  had  ever  met  but  by  no  means  the 
last.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the 
statements  of  these  doughty  cham- 
pions of  the  supremacy  of  woman, 
their  husbands  are  beaten  for  returning 


home  *'more  foolish  than  when  ther 
went  out"  and  minus  an  undue  pro- 
portion  of  their  week's  wages.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  a  more  just  arrangement 
than  that  the  men  should  beat  their 
wives  on  these  occasions,  and  as  the 
delinquents  in  every  case  I  have  ob- 
served have  the  usual,  or  even  more 
than  the  usual,  superiority  in  physical 
strength,  I  conclude  that  they  acknowl- 
eilge  its  equity. 

In  a  neighborhood  where  there  was 
much  wife-beating  and  little  reticence 
on  that  or  any  other  point  a  husband 
of    twenty-two    years'    standing,    the 
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father  of  eleven  children,  told  me 
coolly,  "I've  never  hit  my  wife,  not 
even  when  I  was  drunk,  for  I  knowed 
if  I  did  she'd  hit  hack  again.  I  don't 
suppose  that  'nd  ha'  stopped  me  if  I'd 
hin  much  set  on  it,  for  her  strength 
was  never  much  by  a  man's,  but  she'd 
have  come  on  me  for  all  she  was 
worth,  and  /  6,id>fC%  Moant  no  scrimmage" 
Those  few  sentences  seem  to  me  to 
«um  up  the  whole  doctrine  of  wife- 
beating,  whether  the  operator  is  drunk 
or  sober.  First,  that  there  are  a  few 
men  whom  noliiing  would  restrain  from 
cruelty  to  any  weaker  creature  in  their 
power;  secondly,  that  most  of  those 
guilty  of  ill-treating  their  wives  could 
very  easily  be  restrained;  and  thirdly, 
that  this  majority,  though  thinking  it 
no  degradation  to  strike  a  woman  who 
submits,  would  be  bitterly  ashamed  to 
have  it  said  by  the  neighbors,  "Him 
and  his  wife  gets  fighting." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  day 
there  are  few  men  left  who  would  beat 
their  wives  without  the  excuse  of 
drink;  but  even  if  a  man  were  not 
responsible  for  being  drunk,  drunken- 
ness, when  one  looks  closely  into  the 
matter,  proves  a  most  insufficient  de- 
fence. 

If  a  man  is  completely  intoxicated 
he  does  not  strike  any  one;  if  he 
is  ''mad  drunk"  he  does  not  care  whom 
he  kicks,  a  policeman  on  his  beat  or  a 
sick  baby  in  its  cradle—but  how  often 
do  men  in  this  condition  manage  to 
reach  their  homes?  The  average  wife- 
beater  is  never  drunk  enough  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  distinguishing  one  per- 
son from  another.  Over  and  over  again 
children  of  varying  ages  have  told  me, 
not  with  the  desire  to  prove  any 
particular  point,  but  with  the  dis- 
jointed impartiality  with  which  most 
of  their  statements  are  made,  "When 
father's  drunk  he  knocks  mother  about 
shameful,  but  he  never  hits  us  a  lick." 
Wives  have  told  me  with  equal  fre- 
quency, "He  never  lays  a  finger  on  the 


children,  not  even  when  he  has  the 
worst  of  his  turns." 

Now  if  a  man  is  sober  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish children,  often  children  as  tall 
as  their  mother,  from  that  unhappy 
person  herself,  why  does  he  invariably 
choose  her  for  his  victim?  Because  she 
"nags"  at  him?  The  women  I  mean 
bear  everything,  hope  everything,  and 
call  nothing  but  their  children  their 
own.  Because  his  affection  for  the  chil- 
dren is  stronger?  Not  in  the  least;  he 
very  greatly  prefers  his  wife,  but  he 
vents  his  ill-humor  on  her  because  he 
knows  from  past  experience  that  she 
will  regard  it  as  a  venial  offence,  while 
to  injure  one  of  the  children  would  be 
unpardonable,  "a  thing  as  he'd  never 
hear  the  last  on." 

Legislation  has  done  much  for 
women,  and  private  employers  may 
do  more.  A  certain  firm  in  London  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  married 
women  declines  to  allow  them  to  enter 
the  factory  while  bearing  any  sign  of 
ill-treatment  As  men  of  the  occasional 
wife-beating  type  almost  invariably 
strike  at  the  head,  and  the  women  al- 
most invariably  throw  up  the  forearm 
to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  injuries 
are  usually  of  a  conspicuous  nature. 
A  poor  woman  living  in  tiie  immediate 
neighborhood  told  me,  "It's  made  a 
sight  o'  difTrence.  Men  thinks  twice 
before  they  gives  their  vrife  a  black 
eye  when  it  means  a  fortnight  of  her 
wages  gone  for  nothing." 

But  after  all,  each  woman  must  de- 
pend chiefly  on  herself.  The  world  is 
so  far  civilized  that  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  any  wife  need  endure 
active  ill-usage.  The  feminist  move- 
ment is  supposed  to  date  mudi  latw 
than  Miss  Austen,  but  one  of  her 
heroines,  when  asked  what  treatment 
she  expects,  sums  up  an  important 
part  of  a  wife's  duties  hi  the  gayly 
confident  reply  that  she  expects  the 
very  best  because  she  vrill  never 
tolerate  any  other.    When  I  see  timid 
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young  wives  likely  to  slip  into  the 
position  of  ill-treated  drudges,  I  al- 
ways press  on  them  the  advice  of  ex- 
perienced matrons  in  their  own  class  of 
life:  "Don't  irritate  a  man,  especially 
if  be*8  tired  or  hungry,  or  in  drink, 
but  never  take  a  blow  from  him,  drunk 
or  sober.  If  you  make  enough  fuss 
over  the  first  you'll  never  get  a  second, 
but  if  you'll  stand  one  beating  men 
think  you'll  stand  twenty." 

Some  years  before  I  began  district 
nursing  I  was  scandalized  by  hearing 
a  well-known  London  clergyman  say 
with  reference  to  wife-beating,  "Plenty 
of  women  deserve  all  they  get,  and 
more  too."  After  an  acquaintance  with 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes  far  more 
intimate  though  not  quite  so  long  as 
his,  I  am  forced  to  own  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  statement  which 
seemed  to  me  so  outrageous.  Why 
then  does  the  sight  of  bruises  on  a 
woman  fill  me  with  ever-increasing  dis- 
gust and  indignation?  Simply  because 
the  wives  on  whom  all  the  blows  and 
abuse  fall  are  not  the  women  who  have 
deserved  them,  and  who  might  con- 
ceivably be  restrained  by  them.  Is  it 
the  woman  who  keeps  her  house  like 
a  pigstye,  who  neglects,  starves  and 
ill-treats  her  children,  the  woman  who 
robs  and  insults  her  husband  and  puts 
him  to  open  shame  who  is  beaten  and 
sworn  at?  Scarcely  ever.  Kicks  and 
oaths  are  kept  for  the  dull,  patient, 
timid,  uncomplaining  drudge,  generally 
a  little— a  very  little— below  the  average 
in  intellect,  who  tolls  from  morning  till 
night  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
fifteen  shillings  do  the  work  of  twenty- 
five,  while  the  husband  squanders  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  his  earnings. 

Nevertheless,  the  district  nurse  learns 
to  understand  how  many  a  woman 
clings  to  the  husband  of  whom  she  goes 
in  bodily  fear  every  wet  Bank  Holi- 
day, and  who  may  have  half-killed 
her  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  their  married  life,  and  is  far  hap- 


pier than  her  neighbor  whose  dour, 
unmannerly  master  is  never  drunk  and 
never  civil.  There  may  be  hours  of 
fear  and  trembling;  but  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  does  he  not 
return  from  work  with  a  cheery  para- 
phrase of  the  greeting  that  is  being 
uttered  in  tens  of  thousands  of  civilized 
homes  all  over  the  country:  "Well,  old 
girl,  here  I  am!  How's  the  world  bin 
serving  you?  The  youngster  howling 
your  head  off?  Oome  here,  you  young 
beggar,  and  sit  along  o'me  while  your 
mammy  gets  the  tea.  You're  too  much 
like  your  daddy,  that* s  what* s  wrong 
with  yott/"  It  needs  courage  to  live 
with  a  man  who  may  come  back  to  his 
family  any  night  like  a  raving  lunatic? 
Yes,  but  it  needs  more  to  toil  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  for  a  man  who 
has  never  a  word  of  affection  for  wife 
or  child,  never  a  jest,  never  a  spice  of 
humorous  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ments, never  a  compliment  for  his 
wife's  cooking,  or  her  management,  or 
her  appearance? 

One  learns  to  understand,  too,  how 
it  is  that  the  dirty,  untidy  young  wife 
who,  when  her  husband  returns  hungry 
and  tired  from  a  long  day's  work  holds 
up  a  smilingly  assured  face  to  be 
kissed,  exclaiming,  "Gracious!  if  I 
hadn't  forgot  all  about  your  tea!"  and 
clatters  together  an  extravagant  and 
ill-chosen  meal  while  she  pours  out  a 
stream  of  cheerful  and  inconsequent 
chatter,  is  more  loved  and  dealt  with 
more  patiently,  tenderly  and  faithfully 
than  her  clean  and  frugal  neighbor  who 
has  prepared  a  meal  that  ought  to  turn 
the  author  of  "Twenty  Satisfying  Sup- 
pers for  Sixpence"  green  with  envy, 
but  who  expects  her  husband  to  be 
eternally  grateful  because  he  "could 
eat  his  dinner  off  the  boords"— when 
all  that  the  poor  man  asks  is  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  over  them  unre- 
proached. 

Few  young  husbands  appreciate 
cleanliness  as  carried  out  by  a  woman 
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in  whom  it  talses  the  place  of  art, 
literature,  social  distraction,  religion, 
•even  love  itself;  bat  elderly  and  long 
disciplined  men  are  often  boastful  of 
their  wife's  inhuman  devotion  to  scour- 
ing. "You  wouldn't  find  any  one  cleaner 
than  my  missus,  not  high  nor  low," 
said  one  of  these  persons  to  me,  hug- 
ging his  chains.  '*Why,  she  cleans  up 
that  theer  kettle  as  we've  a-had  ever 
since  we  was  married,  forty-seven 
years  come  next  Easter,  till  It  'ud  go 
to  a  body's  heart  to  use  it  When  we 
wants  a  drop  o'  water  for  our  tea,  we 
just  boils  it  in  a  soss-pan  in  the 
wash'us,  and  if"— with  a  gleam  of  re- 
bellious humor  in  his  dim  old  eyes— 
**and  if  theer  was  anything  as  could  be 
scrub  to  a  soss-pan  the  missus  'ud  use 
that,  and  I'll  warrant  that  theer  soss- 
pan  'ud  be  sittin'  up  alongside  the 
kettle  as  bold  as  any  omy-mint  ever 
you  seed!"  Having  frequently  "seed" 
fireirons  polished  and  hung  on  the  wall 
while  the  fire  was  poked  up  with  a 
stick  and  beaten  down  with  the  toe  of 
a  boot,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  it  would  be. 

Second  and  third  marriages  are  very 
crommon  among  the  poor,  but  even  if 
they  occur  early  in  life  they  are  nearly 
always  regarded  as  mariages  de  con- 
venance,  and  no  softening  halo  of  ro- 
mance or  of  later  tenderness  ever 
grows  round  them.  As  a  child  I  was 
often  told  the  story  of  a  certain  post- 
captain's  widow  who  married  a  naval 
engineer,  and  who  kept  her  first  hus- 
band's portrait  over  the  mantelpiece 
and  addressed  stage  asides  to  it  to 
avenge  herself  for  any  supposed  short- 
comings in  his  successor.  I  have  seen 
this  paralleled  by  many  and  many  a 
district  patient  The  photograph  of 
**my  first"  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  his  virtues  are  openly  contrasted 
with  the  delinquencies  of  "my  second." 
The  latter  are  often  imperceptible  to 
an  impartial  onlooker,  and  sometimes 
4]oubting  whether,  granting  all  the  cir- 


cumstances, it  would  be  possible  for 
human  nature  to  reach  greater  beigfats 
than  "my  second,"  I  have  made  cau- 
tious enquiries  among  old  neighbors, 
and  have  not  seldom  elicited  facts  that 
went  far  to  prove  that  "my  first"  was 
a  drunken  bully. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  m&i; 
no  second  wife  holds  quite  the  same 
place  as  the  first,  not  even  if  she  has 
a  large  family  and  her  predecessor  was 
childless.  Living  or  dead,  it  is  rare 
to  hear  a  complaint  against  a  first  hus- 
band or  wife,  while  approbation  of  the 
second,  if  ever  uttered,  is  Intolerably 
patronizing.  There  may  be  something 
touching  al>out  even  this  Imperfect 
faithfulness  to  the  love  of  one's  youth, 
but  it  is  hard  on  the  legal  successor, 
whether  man  or  woman. 

The  relations  that  grow  up  between 
old  husbands  and  wives  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  beautlfuL  I  re- 
member one  powerful  man  of  seventy- 
five  absorbed  day  and  nig^t  in  nursing 
a  hopelessly  suffering  wife.  His  one 
never  failing  joke  was  to  pretend  that 
she  was  unkind  to  him.  "Love,  you 
never  smile  on  me  like  that!  All  the 
sugar's  tor  nurse^  and  all  the  sauce  for 
me.  Well,  well,  my  bft<^'s  broad,  and 
I  get  a  holiday  from  hard  words  while 
nurse  is  here."  "Go  'long  with  you," 
the  invalid  would  say  reprovingly, 
'*and  don't  even  yourself  with  them  as 
has  been  ieached,'*  One  day  a  clergy- 
man dared  to  suggest  that  she  would 
be  more  comfortable  in  a  Home  to 
which  he  could  obtain  her  admission. 
The  old  man  fiung  out  his  arm  with  a 
magnificent  sweep  embracing  the  room 
and  all  it  contained.  "Sir,  there's  not 
a  place  in  all  England  where  my  wife 
would  be  cared  for  as  she  is  here!** 
And  indeed  I  knew  of  none,  attic 
though  it  was,  with  its  one  window 
blinking  on  a  street  which  nei^^bors 
struggling  on  the  slippery  edge  of  re- 
spectability called  "Burglar's  Best" 

Aged  husbands  and  wives  seem  to 
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live  for  one  another,  and  are  unhappy 
If  separated  for  the  briefest  periods. 
The  Tv^omen,  younger  in  years  and  in 
constitution,  are  the  usuai  nurses; 
^vrhen  neither  iove  nor  skiii  couid  do 
any  more  for  the  sufferer,  I  have  seen 
old  couples  sit  hour  after  hour  with 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  drawing  comfort 
and  courage  from  one  another's  pres- 
■ence.  Wives  are  capable  of  extraor- 
dinary hardness  as  well  as  of  inex- 
haustible tenderness.  "Another  of  'em 
j^ne!  It's  yer  fate,"  was  the  grim  com- 
ment made  in  my  hearing  when  the 
bandage  Just  removed  from  the  hus- 
band's foot  proved  to  contain  one  of 
his  toes. 

Money  matters  are  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  wife;  it  is  she  who  decides 
whether  an  increased  rent  can  be  paid, 
or  an  article  of  furniture  bought, 
whether  a  boy  shall  be  apprenticed  or 
must  take  what  work  he  can  find,  and 
what  insurance  clubs,  etc.,  shall  be 
Joined. 

I    can   see   no   Justification   for   the 
statement  that  large  bodies  of  work- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a 
third   of  their  wages  in  pleasures  in 
which   their  families   have  no  share. 
It     is    impossible    to    calculate    how 
mn<^  a  man  spends  on  himself  unless 
one  knows  what  articles  he  is  expected 
to  provide  out  of  the  sum  he  retains. 
The  man  who  only  keeps  haif-a-crown, 
but  buys  nothing  for  the  family  out  of 
it  except  an  occasional  paper  of  sweets 
for  the  little  ones,  may  have  had  quite 
as  large  a  share  as  the  man  who  pockets 
twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  out  of  which 
he  has  to  pay  the  club  subscriptions, 
provide  all  his  own  clothes  and  the 
boys'  Sunday  suits,  settle  the  boot  bill 
for  the  entire  family,  and  save  some- 
thing     for      the      summer      holiday. 
"Mother  lets  father  keep  all  his  over- 
time money,"  I  was  told  by  an  agricul- 
tural laborer's  dau^ter.     It  sounded 
an  unusually  liberal  allowance  until  I 
learnt  that  %e  was  expected  to  "find 


hisself  in  boots"  and  to  buy  two 
young  pigs  at  a  cost  of  about  a  guinea 
each  and  pay  for  all  the  meal  required 
as  soon  as  fattening  began. 

The  custom  of  leaving  the  spending 
of  money  to  the  wife  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  children  always  speak  of 
the  family  income  as  belonging  en- 
tirely to  her,  and  will  constantly  tell 
you,  ''Mother  has  to  pay  so  and  so  for 
rent,"  "Mother  is  going  to  try  and 
afford  father  this  or  that,"  "Mother 
isn't  going  to  let  father  work  for  Mr. 

any  more,  she  says  the  wages  isn't 

worth  the  hours." 

Among  the  most  needlessly  comfort- 
less and  unhappy  homes  are  those 
where  the  husband,  too  soon  impatient 
and  despairing  over  a  young  wife's 
poor  management,  degrades  her  in  her 
own  eyes  and  the  neighbors'  by  taking 
the  catering  into  his  own  hands.  "Man 
alive!"  exclaimed  a  worthy  old  artisan 
when  he  saw  a  younger  comrade  pre- 
paring to  "lay  out"  his  week's  wages, 
"what's  a  woman  for  if  she  can't  spend 
her  husband's  earnings  for  him?  Let 
your  wife  alone,  she'll  learn,  and  you 
never  will." 

The  "tyranny  of  tears"  is  known  In 
all  classes,  but  the  tyranny  of  bad 
language  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  poor.  Many  men  who  would  not 
dream  of  striking  their  wives,  nor  of 
keeping  back  a  penny  of  their  wages 
beyond  the  stipulated  sum,-  are  de- 
ferred to  anxiously  in  every  detail  of 
domestic  life  simply  from  the  nervous 
horror  that  every  decent  woman  has 
of  being  sworn  at.  Sometimes  the 
tyranny  is  carried  to  an  extreme  of 
pettiness  that  has  its  ludicrous  side. 
A  young  housemaid  singing  the  praises 
of  her  mother  told  me,  "Father  can't 
a-bear  nothin'  prickly  against  his 
skin,  so  mother  she  always  takes  the 
first  wear  out  of  his  shirts  and  socks. 
Mother  'ud  do  anything  to  save  swear- 
ing!" 

Owing  to  the  comparative  leisure  of 
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the  years  spent  in  domestic  service, 
laborers*  wives  are  often  greatly  their 
husbands'   superiors   in   education.     I 
have  known  men  who  could  scarcely 
count  up  their  wages  unless  paid  in  the 
usual  pieces  of  money,  whose  wives 
kept  neat  account  books,   and  could 
work  out  the  average  weekly  earnings 
to  a  halfpenny;  and  many  men  who 
could  not  read  "so  as  to  find  any  pleas- 
ure in  it,"  married  to  women  who  were 
not   merely   omnivorous   readers,   but 
who  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
the    best    literature    obtainable.      Su- 
periority of  education  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  never  causes  any  alienation; 
the  man  shows  no  Jealousy,  the  woman 
no  conceit    On  the  other  hand,  when 
this  superiority  falls  to  the  man  in  ad- 
dition to  his  greater  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of 
hii^ly-skilled     artisans,     non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  both  services,  the  men 
who  rise  in  the  police  force,  etc.,  great 
estrangement  results.    A  woman  can 
share  her  advantages  with  a  man,  and 
a   curious   gentleness  and   refinement 
is   often  found  among  laborers  who 
"occupy  the  seat  of  the  unlearned." 
Every  woman  is  a  possible  mother,  and 
therefore  to  some  extent  a  bom  teacher, 
but  a  man  can  impart  little  to  his  wife. 
The  whole  unhappiness  of  the  private 
lives  of  ^Yisen"  men  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively poor  education  of  the  women 
they  have  married. 

It  must  be  owned  that  some  of  the 
quicker-witted  women  take  a  delight  in 
mystifying  the  simple-minded  husbands 
whom  they  adore.  Not  long  ago  a  ser- 
vant of  mine  went  to  tea  with  a  friend 
who  had  married  a  drayman  almost  as 
sleek  and  ponderous  as  the  splendid 
team  he  drove.  When  the  meal  was 
over  the  wife  sat  down  by  the  fire  and 
politely  requested  her  husband  to  wash 
up  the  tea  things.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
straining infiuence  of  "comp'ny,"  he 
declined  to  do  it  "Whatr*  she  ex- 
claimed in  pretended  indignation,  "isn't 


it  only  last  week  that  you  promised 
faithful  to  honor  and  obey  me?" 

"I'm  not  saying  as  I  didn't"  relied 
the  giant  cautiously. 

"And   you're   going   to    break  your 
promise  already?" 
"I'm  not  saying  as  I  won't" 
'Then  wash  up  them  tea-things  like 
a  dear,  and  say  no  more  about  it** 

And  Hercules  obeyed,  while  the  two 
women  shook  with  silent  laughter. 

One  consolation  falls  to  iU-nsed 
wives;  their  children  generally  love 
them,  and  m/eoer  love  the  father. 
However  indulgent  he  may  be  to  tbem^ 
the  youngest  child  cannot  be  bribed 
into  affection.  A  little  girl  scarcely 
six  years  old  one  day  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  an  unusually  smart  garment 
that  she  said  her  father  had  bougbt 
her.  "Lovely!"  I  said,  with  the  re- 
quired enthusiasm;  "I  suppose  yon 
thanked  him  very  nicely  for  it?" 

"No,"  was  the  determined  r^ly,  *1 
won't  never  thank  him  for  nothing. 
He  beats  my  mammy  somefin  oneL" 
And  her  mother  assured  me  proudly, 
"She  wouldn't  tell  her  father  anything 
I  didn't  want  him  to  know,  not  if  it 
was  ever  sol" 

Bven  when  the  mother's  temper  Is- 
soured  and  some  of  her  misery  Is 
wreaked  on  her  children,  it  is  still  the 
same.  Little  creatures  who  have 
hardly  begun  to  change  their  first 
teeth  will  say  with  a  generous  philoe- 
ophy  learnt  one  knows  not  whence, 
"We  hadn't  ought  to  take  too  modi 
heed  of  it  Mother  has  a  heap  to  pot 
up  with."  One  day  a  gray-haired  work- 
man teasingly  reminded  his  mother 
how  on  a  bitter  winter's  morning  netrly 
fifty  years  before,  when  he  was  crying 
with  cold  and  hunger,  she  had  knocked 
him  down  with  the  "beUns." 

"Garge,"  she  pleaded,  her  pretty  old 

face  trembling  between  laughter  and 

tears,  "if  I'd  MM  you  I  couldnt  bt' 

helped  it  not  at  that  moment" 

"I  know  you  couldn't  mother,"  be 
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said,     soberly,     *'I     knowed     it    even 

With  the  moral  Indifference  of  na- 
ture, good  children  often  come  to  bad 
parents  and  find  scant  appreciation.  A 
woman,  after  speaking  to  me  at  some 
length  of  her  husband,  a  peculiarly 
brutal  drunkard  who  had  narrowly 
escaped  murdering  her  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, compared  him  with  her  only 
son,  a  steady,  well-grown  young  fellow 
who  was  earning  a  man's  wages  at 
ei^teen.  His  kindness  and  his  unaf- 
fected sense  of  religion  had  drawn  from 
a  neighbor  the  admiring  comment*  "He 
might  haye  walked  straight  out  <^  a 
track!"  but  the  mother  summed  up  her 
opinion  of  the  difference  in  their 
character  by  saying  fervently,  "Elh,  but 
his  feyther's  a  monP* 

The  ideal  of  fatherhood  is  less  de- 
veloped among  the  poor  than  the  ideal 
of  motherhood.  The  tenderness  lasts 
for  too  short  a  period,  and  there  is 
rarely  any  attempt  at  moral  training. 
Nevertheless,  men  of  the  working  class 
are  as  niuch  libelled  as  fathers  as  work- 
ing class  mothers  are  as  cooks,  nurses 
and  managers.  In  both  cases  the  mil- 
lions bear  the  blame  that  is  only  due 
to  a  few  tens  of  thousands.  Paternal 
affection  may  not  be  very  strong  after 
a  boy  has  reached  his  tenth  and  a  girl 
her  twelfth  year,  but  it  is  lavished  on 
them  at  an  age  when  the  circumstances 
of  poor  people's  daily  lives  make  it  al- 
most indispensable  taie  the  children's 
health  and  happiness.  In  countless 
homes  the  busy,  many-childed  mother 
breathes  freely  Uxe  the  first  time  in  the 
day  yrh/tn,  her  husband  returns  from 
work.  "They're  sure  to  be  lianging 
round  thehr  daddy,"  she  says,  and 
thinks  no  more  6f  watw-butts  or  motor- 
cars till  the  next  morning,  when  the 
responsible  playfellow  vanishes  t(a  his 
ten  or  eleven  hours. 

Fathers  are  regarded  by  the  children 
as  plainly  inferior  to  nK>thers  in  au- 
thority,   in   knowledge    of  right   and 
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wrong,  and  above  all  of  ^^manners," 
but  they  are  loved  as  companions,  as 
abettors  of  many  forbidden  practices* 
and  as  protectors  from  the  occasional 
slaps  and  rather  frequent  reproofs  that 
the  acknowledged  ruler  of  the  family 
deals  out  for  their  soul's  health  and  the 
preservation  of  their  clothes.  I  bad  a 
pathetic  instance  a  few  days  ago  of  the 
different  moral  light  in  which  father 
and  mother  are  regarded.  A  black- 
smith was  sitting  up  at  night  with  his 
dying  son,  a  manly,  intelligent  lad  of 
fifteen,  suddenly  struck  down  by  a 
mortal  disease.  As  death  approached, 
the  relations  between  the  two  insensl-^ 
bly  slipped  back  some  seven  or  eight 
years.  Almost  the  last  words  uttere<¥ 
by  the  boy  were  a  refusal  to  take  his- 
medicine.  ''You  drink  it,  Dad!  Mother 
won't  know  the  difference."  Twice  the 
father  drank  it  in  a  fond  attempt  at 
coaxing,  and  at  daybreak  the  lad  died. 

In  times  of  sickness  fathers  are  often 
tender  and  assiduous  nurses.  Speak- 
ing of  a  neighbor's  neglected  children  a 
young  married  woman  said  to  me, 
'^hree  of  us  often  had  abscesses  like 
that,  but  there  was  never  a  mark  left 
to  show.  Mother  wasn't  much  of  a 
hand  at  that  kind  of  thing,  and  we 
used  to  kick  up  a  fine  row  if  she  tried 
to  touch  them,  but  as  so<m  as  ever 
father  came  back  from  wor|c  he'd  set 
to  and  bathe  and  poultice  us  by  the 
hour."  This  is  by  no  means  an  exc^h 
tional  case;  there  are  very  many  homes 
where  district  nurses  make  a  point  of 
repeating  all  their  instruction  to  both 
parents,  and  would  not  feel  tiiat  the 
treatment  was  c^tain  of  being  carried 
out  unless  they  had  done  so.  I  have 
known  men  who  for  months  at  a 
stretch  did  all  their  own  w<Mrk,  waited 
on  a  sick  wife,  and  with  very  little 
help  from  the  neighbors  washed  and 
dressed  the  children,  and  gave  half 
Saturday  and  most  of  Sunday  to  house 
cleaning. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  upper 
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dasaes  to  acquire  any  fair  idea  of  tlie 
ordinary  domestic  relations  among  tbe 
poor,  and  when  they  seek  for  informa- 
tion they  too  often  forget  to  malce  al- 
lowance for  the  fact  that  the  chosen 
teachers  are  all  more  or  less  blinded 
by  their  profession.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
ask  the  dub  doctor  and  the  district 
nurse  if  the  lower  classes  are  healttiy, 
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to  ask  the  coroner  if  they  are  sober, 
the  police  magistrate  if  they  are  honest 
and  truthful,  the  relieving  <^cer  if  they 
are  thrifty,  the  labor  master  if  they  are 
industrious,  the  highly  orthodox  clergy- 
man if  they  are  religious,  and  tlien  call 
the  replies  received  KnoMcdgt  of  the 
Poarf  if.  Loanct 

Svperimtendmt  of  Di$triei  Nmr9e$, 


DARKY,    THE    BOUNDARY    DOG. 


barky  had  a  past  For  years  he  had 
belonged  to  a  notorious  cattle-Ufter 
after  whom  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
interior  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand  is  named.  Issuing  from  some 
hiding-place  in  this  vast  and  solitary 
plain,  it  was  the  practice  of  tliis  lonely 
man  to  select  a  fat  beast  here  and  there 
from  tbe  roving  herds  through  which 
be  passed,  and  with  the  mob  thus  col- 
lected to  work  his  way  through  to 
Southland.  Once  safely  there,  there 
was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  dangerous  property,  for  in 
those  dayd  It  was  a  common  practice 
with  many  butchers  to  receive  stolen 
cattle.  A  price  pleasing  to  both  buyer 
and  seller  was  quickly  agreed  upon, 
the  beasts  were  slaughtered  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  the  hides,  which 
bore  the  brands  of  a  dozen  different 
owners,  hurriedly  burned  or  buried. 

In  conducting  these  forays  the  old 
cattle-stealer  invariably  went  afoot. 
By  this  means  he  was  able,  when 
danger  threatened,  to  vanish  into  the 
scrub  and  to  leave  the  earth  innocent 
of  a  sign  of  him.  Had  he  been  en- 
cumbered with  a  horse,  it  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  to  escape  ob- 
servation. 

By  one  other  animal,  though,  besides 
Darky  he  was  always  accompanied— 
to  wit,  an  old  decoy  bullock.  At  first 
sight  it  may  appear  that  this  animal 
would  have  proved  as  embarrassing  a 


possession  as  a  horse.  Nothing  of  tbe 
kind.  When  a  stock-rider  appeared  on 
the  scene  he  saw  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion— only  a  stray  bullock^  quietly 
browsing. 

To  these  two  dumb  confederates  was 
mainly  due  the  success  which  attoided 
these  predatory  excursions.  It  iSi  in- 
deed, declared  by  the  few  old  colonists 
who  remain  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  tbe  three  was  the  biggest 
thief. 

Directed  by  the  gestures  of  the  man— 
himself  concealed— the  bullock  would 
approach  a  feeding  herd  of  cattle  and 
gradually  edge  away  a  fat  steer.  If, 
when  the  latter  had  been  drawn  off  to 
a  distance,  it  evinced  any  hesitation  as 
to  whether  It  should  turn  back  or  not 
it  was  helped  to  a  speedy  condusioD 
by  a  nip  on  the  heels  from  Darky. 

As  the  hasardous  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness necessitated  strict  avoidance  of 
all  bridges  and  fords,  to  say  nothing  <^ 
roads,  these  animals  were  invaluable 
aids  in  getting  the  stolen  cattle  to 
swim  the  many  turbulent  rivers  wliicb 
had  to  be  crossed  in  the  Journey  south- 
wards. There  was  no  rushing  about 
of  the  mob,  to  send  a  ^11-tale  cloud  of 
dust  into  the  air;  no  shouts  or  whip- 
cracks,  to  betray  the  whereabouts  of 
the  thieves.  Walking  a  little  in 
advance,  the  bullock  would  plunge 
straightway  into  the  water,  and«  swim- 
ming to  the  other  side,  would  low  in- 
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vitinirly*  as  ttiougli  he  had  found  a 
land  flowing  with  clover  and  rye-grasa. 
As  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
gteera  answered  with  responsiTe  hol- 
lows. Darky  would  rush  from  heast 
to  beast,  and  administering  a  little 
persuasion  to  each,  would  soon  have 
the  mob  in  the  riyer,  swimming  across 
to  join  the  leader. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  serrlce  ren* 
dered  by  the  decoy  on  these  occasions. 
The  cattle-lifter  was  unable  to  swim— 
a  difficulty  he  overcame  by  dinging  to 
the  tall  of  the  animaL 

For  years  this  inflexibly  taciturn  man 
carried  these  raids  to  a  successful  is- 
sue. But  the  arch-thief  was  taken  at 
last;  how— though  I  am  sorely  tempted 
to  tell— has  no  concern  with  this  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  cast  into  prison. 

A  more  ridiculous  conclusion  to  a 
serious  case  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
animals  likewise  had  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  them.  The  buliock  was 
shot  on  the  scene  of  his  nefarious  prac- 
tices, while  Darky,  who  had  been  led 
away  captive  with  his  master,  was 
condemned  to  suffer  the  utmost  pen- 
alty of  the  law. 

This  all  belongs  to  a  phase  of  bush 
life  which  New  Zealand  will  never 
know  again;  but  what  a  fulness,  what 
a  robustness  of  life  was  there  in  the 
wild  freshness  of  her  morning-time! 
They  were  adventurers  all  then.  Nor 
is  a  young  stock-rider,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  back  country  as  a  witness 
at  the  trial,  the  least  artistic  flgure  in 
the  picture  of  the  past. 

If  the  court  officials  lacerated 
Darky*8  feelings,  witness  after  witness 
atoned  for  it  by  dubbing  liim  *the 
cleverest  dog  that  ever  lived"— an  oft- 
repeated  statement  which  appeared  to 
immensely  interest  the  stock-rider. 
The  night  of  the  trial  and  verdict  a 
game  of  euchre— which  he  was  dis- 
creet enough  to  lose— took  place  in  a 


neighboring  public-house  between  this 
speculative  youth  and  the  warder  who 
had  charge  of  the  dog.  Later  the 
young  rascal  waxed  lively  and  agreea- 
ble, and  ministered  lavishly  to  the 
publican's  revenue.  Towards  mid- 
night two  black  shadows  might  have 
been  observed— had  there  been  any  one 
in  the  deserted  streets  to  look  at  them 
—slinking  noiselessly  in  the  direction 
of  a  kennel  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

Next  morning,  as  a  raw,  gusty  wind 
was  bowling  across  the  prison  yard  and 
playing  skittles  with  some  tin  cans 
which  were  stacked  at  one  end  of  it, 
the  Qovemor  of  the  gaol  composedly 
watched  a  black  dog  choked  till  it  was 
dead,  and  then,  as  the  law  had  been 
vindicated,  and  as  everything  had  been 
a  perfect  success,  went  contentedly 
home  to  breakfast 

When  the  news  that  Darky  had  died 
by  proxy  was  communicated  to  the 
run-holders,  a  keen  competition  arose 
among  them.  In  the  end  Mr.  Belcher, 
of  Rugged  Hills  sheep  station,  defeated 
bis  rivals  with  an  offer  of  501. 

But  Darky  refused  to  attach  himself 
to  his  new  master.  Moreover,  it  soon 
became  abundantly  clear  that  the  latter 
was  going  to  receive  but  scant  com- 
pensation for  the  gold  he  had  showered 
on  the  stock-rider.  The  cattle-lifter 
had  worked  the  dog  by  gesture  only, 
and  in  the  strictest  silence.  Ck>nse- 
quently  the  orders,  commands,  and 
ultimately  threats,  which  were  bel- 
lowed into  his  ears  were  meaningless. 
But  this  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Belcher. 
The  more  bewildered  the  dog  looked, 
the  more  that  hot-headed  gentleman 
roared,  as  though  deafness  were  the 
only  impediment  on  the  part  of  Darky 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  what 
was  required  of  him. 

The  man  was  all  the  more  sore  over 
the  affair  as  Darky  was  not  by  any 
means  the  first  canine  treasure  he  had 
purchased  regardless  of  cost;  and  now 
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this  latest  venture  threatened  to  end, 
as  all  others  which  had  gone  before 
had  ended,  In  the  sudden  death  of  the 
dog. 

But  Darky,  cunning  with  almost 
weird  precoclousness,  showed  a  power 
of  survival  that  was  unique. 

One  day,  in  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  sheep-yards,  after  execrating  the 
dog  until  the  foam  flew  In  spray  from 
his  lips,  Mr.  Belcher  turned  in  the 
height  of  his  frenzy  and  ordered  one 
of  the  shepherds  to  get  him  his  gun. 

In  an  Instant  Darky  was  off  as 
though  he  had  been  projected  by  the 
force  of  powder. 

"The  brute's  got  sense  enough  when 
he  chooses  to  use  it,"  cried  the  run- 
holder,  as  well  as  he  was  able  to 
speak  for  the  rage  which  was  choking 
his  utterance.  "D'you  see  bow  quick 
he  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  whenever 
I  want  to  kill  him?" 

At  this  Juncture  Hori,  a  Maori  shep- 
herd, summoned  sufl9cient  courage  to 
ask  if  he  might  have  the  dog  to  see  if 
he  could  make  anything  of  him. 

His  employer  was  about  to  hurl  an 
Imprecation  at  his  head,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  suggestion  was 
worth  consideration.  He  had  paid  a 
big  price  for  Darky,  and  to  shoot  him 
meant  nothing  but  tiie  loss  of  his 
money— a  matter  about  which  Mr.  Bel- 
cher was  a  little  sensitive. 

Weka  Flat  is  a  small  tract  of  land 
surrormded  by  hills  clothed  in  a 
monotonous  coloring  of  yellow  tussock. 
Here  stood  Hori's  hut,  and  here  the 
Maori  lived  a  life  as  dull  in  color  and 
as  unchangeable  In  aspect  as  the  hills 
which  curtained  in  his  little  world. 
No  one  passed  that  way,  and,  save  at 
mustering-time,  no  other  shepherd 
visited  him.  Consequently  he  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  companionship 
of  his  dogs.  This  seclusion  from  inter- 
ruption gave  him  every  opportunity 
of  studying  Darky,  and  in  a  very  little 
while  a  good  understanding  sprang  up 


between  the  two.  As  the  weeks  went 
by  this  mutual  confidence  incretsed, 
until  at  length  the  Maori  was  able  ti> 
communicate  by  gestures  his  desiies 
and  wishes  to  the  dog;  while  the  dos, 
in  his  turn,  was  able  by  signs  to  lnte^ 
change  thoughts  with  the  Maori  After 
a  while  Hori  was  able  to  send  him, 
without  supervision,  to  gather  sheep  at 
a  distance  of  seven  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  muster, 
Hori  had  started  down  country  with  a 
mob  of  five  thousand  fat  v^then. 
After  the  first  day's  drive  the  rain  be- 
gan to  come  down  In  tumbling  sheets 
of  water.  Then  came  such  a  flood  aa 
had  not  been  known  for  years.  Hie 
rivers  spread  out  and  l>ecame  lakes. 
Hori  stuck  to  the  sheep  as  long  as  it 
was  safe  to  do  so,  but  in  the  aid  waa 
forced  to  ride  for  his  life.  After 
several  hairbreadth  escapes  finom 
drowning,  he  managed  to  reach  a  home- 
stead. Then  he  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Darky  had  not  followed  him. 

The  next  day  rain,  rain,  rain.  The 
whole  country  was  under  water. 

The  following  morning  the  downpour, 
whidi  seemed  to  have  exhausted  Itself 
by  starting  so  fast,  fell  away  and 
stopped,  and  towards  evening  the 
waters  began  to  run  off  the  IaimL 

All  this  time  Hori  had  been  kept  a 
close  prisoner  within  flie  fHendly 
habitation  he  had  f onnd«  conmiming  his 
soul  with  the  agony  of  not  knowteg 
what  had  become  of  the  sheep. 

At  break  of  day.  the  flood  mean- 
while having  abated,  he  went  fortii  to 
commence  a  search.  To  his  suiprtoe 
and  wonder  he  found  collected  on  a 
"bachelor"  hill  the  whole  of  the  five 
thousand  sheep,  with  Darky  In  charge, 
solemnly  walking  up  and  down. 

How  came  he  there?  I  can  offer  do 
explanation,  but  merely  record  the  fact 
as  one  only  of  scores  of  Instances  of 
the  display  of  a  sagacity  which  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds.  The  dog  appeared 
to  possess  an  innate  faculty  of  know- 
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ins  the  ri£^t  thing  to  do,  and  the  right 
moment  In  which  to  do  it 

Again  we  find  Hori,  accompanied  by 
another  shepherd  and  a  young  rouse- 
about,'  on  the  road  with  a  mob  of 
sheep,  bound  for  Mount  Cook  district 
Ail  went  well  until  an  Ice-fed  river, 
<!lo8e  to  their  destination,  was  reached. 
As  this  rlver^wliich  has  no  youth, 
being  bom  of  a  glacier  in  the  full 
vis^r  of  manhood— Is  so  cold  that  any 
animal  that  passes  tlirouc^  it  shivers 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  It  Is  customary 
to  allow  the  dogs  to  cross  with  the 
men  in  a  contrivance  known  as  the 

••wire-nH^e." 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a  youth 
to  whom  the  experience  is  new  should 
feel  a  little  giddy  at  being  drawn 
through  the  air  some  thirty  feet  above 
a  madly  rushing  torrent  Be  that  as  it 
may,  as  they  neared  the  opposite  bank, 
where  the  eddying  waters  leap  and 
spurt  against  the  rocks  below,  the 
rouse-about  lost  his  nerve,  and,  clutch- 
ing at  one  of  the  rods  connected  with 
the  overhead  roller,  set  the  rickety  ma- 
chine rocking  like  a  cradle.  In  the 
scramble  which  ensued  Darky  was 
pushed  from  the  platform.  As  he 
struck  the  rocks  a  sharp  cry— the  first 
and  last  he  was  ever  known  to  give- 
escaped  him.  A  moment  later  he  was 
in  the  roaring  torrent— not  swimming, 
but  beating  the  waters  with  his  paws. 

Leaping  from  the  cage  long  before  it 
was  safe  to  do  so,  Horl  landed  on  the 
bank  on  all-fours.  Picking  himself  up 
without  the  loss  of  an  instant,  he  sped 
down  stream  at  racing  speed.  As  soon 
MM  he  had  outpaced  the  current  he 
scrambled  down  the  rocks  to  the 
water's  edge.  Just  in  time  to  seise  the 
dog  as  the  furious  river  was  sweeping 
him  past 

A  hasty  examination  showed  that  the 
right  hind  leg  was  broken,  besides  which 
thore  appeared  to  be  something  wrong 

*  A  man  to  wboM  lot  fall  all  the  odd  Jobs  on 
astatloB. 


with  the  hip.  But  Hori  had  no  thought 
of  looking  further  just  then.  His  one 
idea  was  to  get  the  dog  home.  Then 
there  flashed  to  his  brain  a  quick 
thought  Across  the  mountains  ran  an 
old  track  which  would  shorten  the 
distance  to  his  hut  by  twelve  miles. 
It  had  long  been  disused,  and  might 
be  impassable.  Should  he  attempt  It? 
In  a  few  moments  he  had  taken  his 
resolution.  To  his  last  heart-beat  he 
would  try.  Wrapping  his  coat  about 
the  shivering  animal,  he  gave  it  to  the 
shepherd  to  hold  until  he  himself  was 
in  the  saddle.  Then  he  took  his  burden 
in  his  arms  and  set  out  for  Weka  Flat 

His  horse,  Mulcahy  Brothers,  was  as 
quick  on  his  feet  as  a  rabbit  and  in 
a  few  seconds  was  bounding  over  tus- 
sock and  ''Spaniard**  as  though  he 
were  racing  the  cloud-shadows.  On 
and  on  he  tore;  now  dipping  from  sight 
into  the  stony  bed  of  some  trickling 
stream,  to  reappear  almost  immediately 
on  the  other  side;  now  leaping  among 
a  few  startled  sheep,  who  scattered 
and  fled;  now  tearing  past  Echoing 
Bock,  which  tossed  back  the  sound  of 
deep-chested  sighs;  now  rushing 
through  a  patch  of  scrub  with  the 
sweep  of  a  hurricane;  and  now,  the 
open  regained,  on  and  on  again. 

In  time  the  hungry  Waitakl  was 
reached.  But  the  cruel  gray  waters, 
the  hidden  quicksands,  and  the  treach* 
erous  moving  boulders,  held  no  terrors 
for  Hori  that  day.  Without  a  break 
in  his  stride  the  horse  was  sent  flound- 
ering in,  and  In  another  moment  was 
fighting  the  strength  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  deceitful  river. 

At  length,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
Mulcahy  Brothers  stood  on  the  shingle 
at  the  other  side,  at  least  two  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  at  which  he  had 
entered. 

A  pause  here  to  give  the  panting  ani- 
mal breath,  and  then  on  and  on,  the 
iron  shoes  ringing  on  the  stones  of  a 
wilderness    kept  perpetually   desolate 


...  ' 
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by  the  river  whicb  sweeps  It  in  times 
of  flood. 

Beyond  this  the  track,  rising  high 
above  the  water,  as  the  Waltaki  bursts 
through  a  gorge,  became  little  better 
than  a  ledge  on  the  side  of  a  precipice, 
in  places  partly  washed  away  or 
covered  with  landslip.  Once,  at  a  spot 
where  it  turned  back  upon  its  own 
direction,  while  straight  ahead  the 
empty  air  went  down  direct  three 
hundred  feet,  the  horse  missed  his  foot- 
ing and  well-nigh  tumbled  into  space. 
But  he  clung  to  the  rocks  with  his 
knees  like  a  goat,  and  scrambled  out  of 
danger. 

Bending  away  from  the  river,  the 
track  ran  onwards  and  upwards 
through  a  region  gradually  becoming 
bleaker  and  wilder  until  it  touched  the 
snow-grass.  Toiling  ever  upwards 
tiirough  this  desolate  tract  of  wind- 
swept country,  where  nothing  spoke  of 
life  save  an  occasional  wtko^  which  ap- 
peared, slipped  behind  a  tussock,  and 
was  gone,  Hori  readied  at  length  the 
summit  of  the  pass. 

In  'these  altitudes  a  continuous 
freesing  and  thawing  takes  place  dur- 
ing six  months  of  the  year.  The  sun 
and  flrost,  aided  by  frequent  rainfalls, 
easily  crumble  the  slate  and  sand- 
stone, sending  the  shattered  fragments 
down  the  mountain  side.  Pulling  his 
horse  out  of  the  track,  the  daring  rider, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  went 
slipping  and  floundering  downward 
through  this  sliding  mass  of  rubbish— 
every  plunge  threatening  a  headlong 
fall,  from  which  neither  man  nor 
horse  would  ever  have  risen. 

The  bottom  reached  in  safety,  a  wild 
cry  seemed  to  break  of  itself  from  the 
breast  of  the  man.  All  danger  was 
past,  for  tiiere  he  struck  again  the 
winding  track,  which  thereafter  fol- 
lowed the  ridge  of  a  spur  ^vdiose  foot 
is  planted  on  Weka  Flat 

A  few  lingering  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  .were  suffufiiug  the  crests  of  the 


surrounding  hills  with  a  tranrioit 
beauty  not  their  own  as  the  stout- 
hearted horse,  panting  and  ready  to 
drop,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hot 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  the  toodi 
of  the  supple  brown  hands  as  tb^ 
passed  lightly  to  and  fro  in  bandaging 
the  splints,  which  apparently  made  the 
suffering  animal  feel  soothed  by  the 
contact  It  took  some  time,  and  the 
pain  must  have  been  great  yet  neyer 
once  did  the  dog  wince  or  cry  out  He 
knew  that  the  man  was  doing  him 
good,  and  he  lay  quiet 

In  time  he  recovered  sufllciently  to 
crawl  to  the  door  and  to  lie  blinking  in 
the  sunshine.  But  Hori  was  tooken- 
hearted.  He  knew  that  Darky  would 
never  work  for  him  again. 


One  broiling  hot  day  the  station  handi 
were  busy  in  the  yards  drafting  the 
weaning  muster.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded the  shouts  of  the  men  became 
almost  inaudible  in  an  ever-increasing 
chorus  of  lament— the  shrill  treble 
from  the  separated  lambs  and  the  de^ 
guttural  response  from  the  ewes. 

In  addition  to  this  infliction,  the  dust, 
which  rose  in  dense  clouds  and  hid  the 
sky,  soon  became  almost  unbearable. 
Dust  at  any  time  is  annoying  enough* 
but  only  those  who  have  worked  hi 
sheep-yards  on  a  scorching  hot  day  ctn 
understand  what  a  cumulative  Irritant 
it  can  become.  It  had  worried  every- 
body into  such  a  fever  that  even  Mr. 
Belcher  thought  it  discreet  to  refrthi 
from  his  usual  freedom  of  abuse,  and 
to  confine  his  habitual  fault-flndfaig  to 
muttered  grumblings,  whldi,  althoogb 
they  sounded  like  maledictions,  were 
not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  resented. 

At  length,  ^vriien  it  became  impossible 
to  see  anything  but  objects  near  tt 
hand,  and  when  even  they  had  taken 
on  a  visionary  look,  "8moke-ohr  wae 
called  to  allow  the  hovering  doud  to 
settle. 
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Glftd  of  a  tew  miniites'  respite,  the 
men  moved  away  to  an  adjoining  pad- 
dock, and,  lying  upon  the  graas,  pulled 
out  their  pipes  and  lit  them. 

Of  a  andden,  high  above  the  din  of 
the  bleating  she^,  roae  a  strident  cry 
of  *'IiOok  ontr' 

As  the  dost  slowly  settled  (me  of  the 
shepherds  had  noticed  that  some  care- 
less hand  had  left  open  a  gate.  The 
ewes  had  found  this  out,  and«  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  a  chance  of  rejoin- 
ing the  lambs,  were  rmming  towards 
the  opening  in  confused  and  noisy  dis- 
order. The  men  had  retired  to  too 
great  a  distance  to  nip  the  misdiief  in 
the  bud.  Darky,  however,  who  had 
crawled  down  to  the  yards  after  Horl, 
was  dosing  behind  the  rails.  He  saw 
the  danger,  and  tried  to  prevent  it  But 
he  could  not  hobble  to  the  gate  in  time. 
A  few  seconds  later,  unable  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  he  was  knocked  in  the 
dust  and  buried  beneath  a  mass  of 
scurrying  feet 

Before  the  men  arrived  at  the  gate 
and  stopped  the  onrush  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning's  work  had  been 
undone. 

Only  those  who  have  driABit  of  the 
devil  in  a  nightmare  can  have  the 
faintest  conception  of  what  Mr.  Beldier 
looked  like  at  that  moment  Mad  with 
rage,  he  dashed  his  hat  on  to  the 
ground  and  danced  Beelsebub's  own 
rigado<m  around  it  Desisting  of  a  sud- 
den, he  lunged  out  his  foot  in  an  at- 
tempt to  kick  Darky,  but  misjudging 
his  distance,  barked  his  shin  against 
a  rail. 

The  shepherds  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot  in  terror,  momentarily  expecting 
to  be  slain. 

But  instead  of  imbruing  his  hands  in 
their  blood  a  dreadful  sort  of  spurious 
calm  came  over  the  man. 

Looking  more  like  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  than  ever  by  reason  of  his 
uncovered  head  of  tousled  red  hair,  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  the  thick  black 


paste  of  dust  and  sweat  whi<di  covered 
his  face^  he  muttered  in  an  undertone- 
which  made  the  bystanders  shiver  tc 
hear,  "I  know  what  I'll  do  with  the 
thieving  cur.  I'll  teach  him  to  work 
for  a  nigger  when  he  wouldn't  worlc 
for  me.  I'll  let  him  know  that  I  didn't 
sling  away  my  good  money  to  stuff  his 
useless  hide  with  meat  Didn't  you  tell 
me,  Alick,  that  the  boundary  dog  was 
missing  from  Castle  Bluff?  Open  your 
Jaws  and  speak,  can't  you?  It  is. 
Very  well,  then.  The  thieving  mongrel 
shall  go  up  there.  Do  you  hear,  Hori? 
Take  him  up  there  at  once,  and  be  off 
with  you!  If  I  catch  him  at  Wek|i 
Flat  to-morrow,  I'll—"  Here  the 
man  became  purely  animal,  barking, 
and  frothing  at  the  nps. 

The  life  of  a  boundary  dog,  to  which 
the  run-holder  in  his  virulent  hatred 
towards  the  animal  had  condemned 
Darky,  is  a  dog's  life  with  a  vengeance. 
In  New  Zealand  the  long  stretches  of 
wire  fencing  which  divide  the  sheep- 
runs  are  broken  in  places  by  the  unen- 
closed roads  which  at  wide  Intervals 
thread  these  great  tracts  of  grasing 
land.  At  the  gaps  thus  made  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  Ghe<A  to  pre- 
^TGBt  the  sheep  straying  from  one  run 
to  another. '-^GttBs  are  unreliable.  A 
swagger-the  local  teffi  ^  tmnp-^f 
he  considered  himself  badly  used  aT^ 
last  place  of  call,  as  he  often  does," 
might  maliciously  destroy  the  gate  or 
perhaps  prop  It  open.  Or  a  wandering 
digger  mii^t  break  it  up  to  obtain 
wood  with  which  to  boil  his  «l»Uly"— 
for  there  are  districts  in  this  part  of 
New  Zealand  where  no  stick  larger 
than  one's  little  linger  is  to  be  found 
in  a  day's  tramp.  Again,  the  driver  of 
an  up-country  coadi— If  he  were  akme, 
as  he  firequently  Is— although  he  might 
safely  get  down  to  open  the  gate,  could 
not  after  he  had  led  his  team  through, 
risk  the  danger  of  leaving  the  horses 
unattended  while  he  went  back  to  shut 
it  Besides,  traveUers  in  general,  either 
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from  tboQglitlessneBs  or  laziness,  are 
not  so  particniar  in  the  matter  of  shut- 
ting gates. 

As  gates  are  inadequate,  a  dog  is 
chained  at  each  one  of  these  openings. 
Generaiiy  the  most  useless  animal 
about  the  homestead  is  selected  for  the 
purpose,  as  no  quality  is  necessary  be- 
yond that  of  being  an  object  of  fear 
to  the  sheep.  As  the  roads  cut  the 
fences  in  all  sorts  of  places,  these  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
a  shadeless  plain,  by  a  river's  bank,  in 
a  sunless  gorge,  or  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain'  pass. 

As  there  is  no  other  practical  method 
by  which  the  desired  object  can  be  at- 
tained, it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
tiiere  is  a  fairly  valid  excuse  for  the 
employment  of  these  animals. 

Yet  there  is  a  serious  aspect  to  the 
affair.  It  often  has  a  tragic  issue,  and, 
at  the  best,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
dogs  are  at  all  seasons  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements. 

True,  a  brief  Joy  may  occasionally 
be  theirs.  A  compassionate  trayeller, 
or  a  swagger,  to  spite  a  run-holder,  will 
sometimes  set  one  free.  But  the  iKior 
beast  has  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the 


of  Rugged  Hills  run.  It  derives  iti 
name  from  the  peculiar  rectangular 
formation  of  the  rock,  which  resembles 
ruined  masonry  of  titanic  proportions. 
The  presence  of  certain  vegetable 
growths  strengthens  the  resemblance 
to  ivy-clad  buttress  and  tower.  Hie 
forlomest  place  you  can  call  to  mind 
would  be  full  of  interest  in  comparison 
with  this  desolate  spot  Scarcely  a 
sound  ever  brealcs  the  stillness  but  the 
dismal  sigh  of  wind  through  the  tus- 
socks, or  the  long,  low  moaning,  whicb 
never  changes,  of  running  water. 

Yet  Darky  was  more  fortunate  than 
most  of  these  pitiable  animals,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  his  lot  to  have  his 
wants  attended  to  by  one  of  those  mis- 
creants who  appear  to  be  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  a  dog  can  go  for 
days  without  food  without  experienc- 
ing the  smallest  inconv^iience.  In 
Hori  he  had  a  steadfast  friend,  who 
never  let  him  lack  and  suffer  hunger. 
Frequently,  too,  the  Maori,  when  he 
had  ridden  over  with  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  food,  would  prolong  his  stay, 
silently  watching  the  dog  as  he  dosed 
in  the  sun. 

^  ^^'^^Sy-^Sfept^  often  silked,  for 


homestead,  whence  he  is  at  oqcg^^^  ^^^  slumbers  the  old  famiUar  series 
dragged  back  to  bondap<^,^^t  ^Z^:^^  ^^^  ^ack.  Once  more  he  saw  the 
tervalsonejsj^-.v-    '^''    ^^  catUe-Ufter's     danger-signal,     bidding 

^'^ ^-^-^*«^-  ^^  ^^j^^  from  sight;  once  more  he 

heard  the  bullock's  low;  whereat  Ws 
limbs  twitched,  for  In  his  dreams  he 
was  responding  with  a  rush.    After  a 
few    minutes    these    seemingly    real 
fancies    melted    into   something    else, 
whereupon  he  started,  growling,  to  his 
feet     Across  his  brain  had  flitted  a 
vision  of  another  master,  who  seemed 
to  have  nothing  In  his  face  but  blood- 
shot eyes. 

Thereafter  for  a  time  he  would  sit 
still  in  a  sort  of  dream,  gaslng  wistfully 
at  the  great  expanse  of  open  plahi 
whldi  stretched  away  to  the  white 
peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps,  which 
closed  grandly  the  distant  view-that 


,5jP5ei^  the  hot  winds  of  sum- 
mer give  place  to  the  piercing  blasts  of 
winter,  but  no  change  other  than  that 
of  the  seasons  comes  to  the  boundary 
dog.   Chained  to  some  wild  spot,  where 
nothing  speaks  of  movement  he  drags 
out  a  lonesome  life  In  the  performance 
of   a   featureless   duty.     During   the 
night-watches,    during    the    noonday 
heat  there  Is  the  same  absence  of  pur- 
pose, the  same  monotony  of  repose. 
No  action-nothing.    It  Is  an  existence 
where  even  thought  might  well  lan- 
gulsh  for  lack  of  nourishment 

Castle  Bluff,  where  Darky  was 
diained  to  this  living  death,  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  at  the  back 
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plain   which  he  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  so  often  In  his  golden  days. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh,  he  would  turn 
and  glance  at  the  brown  face  above 
him  for  the  smile  and  the  look  that 
would  lighten  his  bondage. 


Winter  came,  and  with  It  an  anxious 
time  for  Mr.  Belcher. 

Although  the  carrying  capacity  of 
each  run  Is,  from  long  experience, 
known  to  a  nicety,  the  temptation  to 
overstock  Is  always  great  In  his  hun- 
ger for  gold  Mr.  Belcher  had  been  en- 
ticed into  committing  this  blunder.  As 
the  winter,  which  was  a  particularly 
severe  one,  progressed  it  daily  became 
mOTe  evident  that  the  only  way  out 
of  the  trouble  was  to  muster  and  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  stock  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  weather  was  threatening  when 
Horl  received  the  news.  For  two  days 
dark  clouds  had  been  scudding  across 
the  sky.  With  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  came  the  downfall.  That  night 
and  all  the  next  day  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  blended  in  rain. 

Hori  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  put 
off  taking  food  to  Darky  as  long  as 
possible,  knowing  that  when  once  the 
muster  began  he  would  not  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  doing  so  until  the 
last  sheep  had  been  drafted  from  the 
yards.  Now  he  feared.  If  he  waited 
any  longer,  he  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  across  the  creek  at 
Castle  Bluff. 

Towards  evening,  the  deluge  being 
still  incessant  he  saddled  up,  and, 
straining  a  side  of  mutton  to  the 
CK>mmel  of  the  saddle,  started  up  the 
spur  to  Razor  Back  Pass. 

Before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  heard 
a  loud  'H^oo-eer'  and,  looking  back,  saw 
okl  Allck  and  Surly  Mick,  two  of  the 
station  hands,  racing  up  the  spur  after 
hUn. 

He  reined  In,  and  waited  for  them 
to  come  up. 


"1 


'Rain  or  no  rain,  Hori,"  began  old 
Alick  at  once,  "this  muster's  got  to 
begin  to-morrow.  The  boss  has  sent 
me  and  Mick  up  to  help  you  with  the 
back  country,  and  we're  to  shake 
down  in  your  shanty  to-night"  After 
a  pause  he  added,  **Where  are  you  off 
tor' 

EUs  comments  on  the  Maori's  kind- 
heartedness,  when  he  learned  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ride,  were  too  rich  In  per- 
sonal allusions  to  bear  reproduction 
here. 

Thereafter  for  a  time  all  three  were 
silent  no  sound  disturbing  the  stillness 
but  the  patter  of  the  rain  against  the 
oilskin  coats. 

At  length  Horl  took  out  his  pipe,  lit 
a  match,  and  sheltering  it  in  his  hand 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain,  put  It  to 
the  tobacco. 

''Well,"  he  said,  bringing  out  a  word 
after  each  draw  at  the  pipe-stem,  'this 
won't  do."  Tossing  away  the  match, 
he  added,  as  he  struck  his  horse  lightly 
on  the  ribs  with  his  open  hand,  "CJome 
Mulcahy!    Let's  get  on." 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Alick— though  I  am 
obliged  to  tone  down  the  somewhat  too 
outspoken  language  of  the  original, 
for  the  old  fellow's  disgust  was  still 
great  "If  you're  bent  on  acting  the 
goat,  I'll  come  along  too.  I  might  as 
well  go  in  for  a  thorough  good  wetting 
as  anything  else."  Turning  in  his  sad- 
dle, he  added,  "Are  you  coming,  Mick?" 

Surly  Mick,  who  certainly  appeared 
to  have  the  best  right  to  that  sobriquet 
of  any  man  alive,  for  he  was  soaked 
in  grumpiness  as  well  as  rain,  muttered 
a  reluctant  assent  and  fell  into  line 
behind  the  others. 

An  hour  brou^t  them  to  the  summit 
of  the  Pass.  As  they  worked  their  way 
down  the  opposite  slope  they  noticed 
that  the  rain  had  been  much  heavier 
there  than  on  the  Weka  Flat  side  of 
the  range.  Bvery  trickling  stream  had 
swollen  into  a  cataract  which  leapt 
headlong  into  the  gorge  below.    There 
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was  no  mistaking,  either,  the  mutter- 
ing sound  which  the  wind  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  their  ears.  The 
creek  was  up,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost. 

Slipping  and  splashing  down  the 
track  at  imminent  risk  of  breaking 
their  necks,  the  riders  at  length  reached 
the  bottom,  and  struck  the  creek. 

But  it  was  a  creek  no  longer— a 
broad  resistless  riyer  had  taken  its 
place. 

As  they  rode  on  in  silence  by  the 
side  of  the  leaping  waters  the  lii^t  be- 
gan to  fail.  Before  they  pulled  up  op- 
posite  the  Bluff,  with  the  river  racing 
between  it  and  them,  the  view  had 
narrowed  and  darkened  around  them. 

For  a  time  Hori  remained  attentively 
regarding  the  clumps  of  flax  and  i/oi-Uii 
bushes  which  came  looming  out  of  the 
darkness,  went  hurrying  past,  and  were 
lost  to  sight  again. 

Presently  he  turned  and  said  quietly, 
"It's  been  raining  where  those  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots.*' 

"Well,"  repUed  Mick,  out  of  whom 
the  downpour  appeared  to  have  washed 
the  last  vestige  of  any  cheerfulness  he 
may  ever  have  possessed,  'it  ain't 
exactly  dry  here,  if  you  ask  me.  My 
boots  is  full  of  water." 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  remark,  Hori 
turned  again  and  looked  at  the  river. 
"There's  a  lot  more  of  this  to  come 
down,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  Then, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bluff,  he  added,  "If  he  isn't 
shifted  from  where  he  is,  he'll  be 
drowned  in  an  hour." 

"Well,  if  he  is,"  growled  Mick,  who 
was  rapidly  growing  worse,  "he  won't 
be  the  first  boundary  dog  what's  floated 
at  the  end  of  a  chain." 

For  reply— and  before  his  companions 
had  time  to  interfere— Hori  took  Mul- 
cahy  Brothers  back  some  twenty  paces, 
wheeled  him  round,  and,  holding  him 
well  together,  raced  him  at  the  river. 

There  was  a  shower  of  sparks  struck 


from  the  stones,  a  leap,  a  plunge,  and 
the  water  was  about  the  liaori's  neck. 

Twenty  paces  below,  and  well  out 
in  tiie  stream,  rider  and  horse  rose  t» 
the  surface  and  went  honying  away 
with  the  flood. 

The  two  men  on  the  bank  stood  opea- 
mouthed,  spellbound,  watching  tte 
drifting  shadows.  From  time  to  ttmt, 
as  the  horse  battled  against  the  swlri- 
ing  current,  they  heard,  above  tiie  in- 
cessant roar  of  waters,  a  dreadfnl 
sound  of  labored  breathing. 

"If  he  can  only  hang  on  for  another 
twenty  yards  he'll  fetch  it,"  exclaimed 
Alick,  in  a  voice  he  would  not  have 
recognised  as  his  own.  After  a  brief 
pause  he  added,  in  an  exultant  toac^ 
"He'll  do  it!  He'll  do  it,  by—"  The 
rest  of  it  died  on  his  lips. 

Stooping  forward,  peering  into  the 
gloom,  he  had  seen  Mulcaliy  Brothen 
rear  and  beat  the  water  with  bis  feet 
The  next  second  man  and  horse  bad 
parted  company.  Then  all  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  blackness  of  night 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  oonalderei 
as  rQ>orting  very  favorably  <tf  Allck 
when  I  say  that  Instead  of  exhiblthif 
distress  he  appeared  to  regard  tbt 
calamity  In  the  li^^t  of  a  persooal  te- 
Jury.  His  thoughts  turned  at  once  It 
the  muster  and  to  flie  extra  work  that 
would  now  devolve  on  himself.  Only 
Hori  had  known  where  the  sheqi  wot 
running;  and  now  that  he  had  ''chucked 
away  his  life  f <»r  a  dashed  dog"  eveiy 
acre  of  the  back  country  woold  havt 
to  be  searched.  This  meant  not  odj 
delay,  but  days  of  hard  woxk--and  hard 
work  is  a  thing  a  sh^hard  detesti. 

The  vision  which  this  train  of 
thoufl^t  conjured  up  must  have  bsA 
an  unpleasant  one,  f<»r,  bumphig  \S9 
accident  against  Mick's  hmrse,  he  ae- 
costed  his  mate  with  a  roughness  whici 
nearly  led  to  a  quarrel. 

Hot  words  were  subsiding  Into  mut- 
tered "Ohsr  "AhsP'  and  "IndeedsT 
when  in  a  flash  the  two  men  became  m 
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■llent  and  rigid  as  though  they  had 
been  stricken  into  stone.  They  had 
beard  the  sound  of  Iron  shoes  striking 
the  pebbles  on  the  opposite  bank. 

With  their  Inngs  still  filled  with 
the  breaths  they  had  drawn,  they 
listened  as  never  men  listened  before. 

After  some  moments  of  intense  sus- 
pense, a  **Coo-ee!"  came  oyer  the 
water. 

*'Horir'  cried  Alick,  loosening  his 
pent-up  breath  with  a  sound  more 
loud  than  the  spoken  word. 

Presently  the  Maori  called  again. 
*^t'8  all  right  I've  cau^t  my  horse. 
Don't  wait  for  me.  I  shall  go  round 
by  the  Blbow  to  get  back.  Good- 
nightr 

*'Good-night!  And  now  that's  over," 
continued  Allck,  addressing  his  com- 
panion, 'the  sooner  we  make  tracks 
for  Weka  Flat  and  get  out  of  these  wet 
things  the  better." 

Ab  they  moved  away  they  heard 
HcHi,  as  he  cantered  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Castle  Bluff,  carolling  in  the 
musical  Maori  language  some  Joyous 
lay  of  his  pec^le. 

*<;an't  see  what  he's  got  to  shdg 
about,"  grunted  Mick,  "for  Ifs  no 
smoke  he'U  get  this  night  with  all  bis 
matches  wet" 

**Ifs  to  keep  away  the  spirits,"  ex- 
plained AUck,  in  his  superior  knowl- 
edge. 'Those  Maori  beggars  are 
awful  funks  in  the  dark." 


Sunimer  came,  turning  the  discord- 
ant roar  of  the  creeks  to  musical  prat- 
tle. 

Bummer— and  Christmas  Day  at 
Weka  Flat  A  pure  soft  freshness 
about  the  air,  a  sparkling  brilliancy  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  The  smoke 
from  the  rude  sod  chimney  of  Hori's 
but  reared  itself  aloft  in  a  thinly 
drawn  column  of  blue.    Horl  liimself. 


while  waiting  for  the  "billy"  to  boil, 
lolled  on  a  boich  outside,  idly  watch- 
hug  a  hawk  which  hung  motionlesfr 
over  a  patch  of  mamkka  on  the  hillside 
opposite.  Suddenly  the  bird  glided 
swiftly  downward.  Instantly  a  youn^^ 
rabbit  rushed  into  the  open  and  disap- 
peared down  a  burrow.  But  there  had 
been  a  pair.  The  hawk  fluttered  out 
of  the  scrub  with  something  in  hi» 
talons. 

Breakfast-time  at  Weka  Flat 

Having  finished  his  scanty  meal  of 
black  tea  and  ship  biscuits,  Horl  went 
to  the  door  to  knock  the  leaves  from 
his  pannikin.  As  he  stepped  over  the 
door-sill  Alick  slipped  from  his  saddle 
and  nearly  jumped  on  his  toes. 

Evidently  the  tough  old  fellow  was- 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  Jokes^ 
in  the  world,  for  his  face  was  one 
monstrous  grin. 

"I  thought  you'd  gone  to  Bald  Hill» 
after  stragglers,"*  said  Horl,  regarding 
the  man  with  a  perplexed  stare. 

"So  I  did;  but  there  weren't  any 
there."  Nudging  the  Maori  in  the  ribSr 
he  continued  slyly,  "Came  back  by  way 
of  Castle  Bluff,  Horl."  As  his  com- 
panion continued  to  regard  him  with  a 
puxsled  look,  gravely  doubting  lii» 
sanity,  he  added,  with  much  wagging, 
of  his  head.  "Brought  some  one  with 
me  to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  you,^ 
Horl." 

As  he  spoke  Darky  came  limping^ 
round  the  comer  of  tiie  hut  and,  cease- 
lessly beating  the  ground  with  his  tail,, 
dragged  himself  to  the  feet  of  the 
Maori. 

When  the  first  transports  of  Joy  were 
over,  Alick,  who  liad  been  looking  oa 
with  the  proud  air  of  an  artist  regard- 
ing a  finished  work  which  he  considera 
his  masterpiece,  exclaimed*  "As  I  waa 
passing  the  Bluff  at  daylight  tlila 
morning,  and  saw  the  poor  old  beggar 
looking  so  lonely,  and  happened  to  re- 


•  Daring  a  master  abeep  whioh  haye  ftrayed     apart  aatil  sent  for  by  their  respective  ownere.. 
adJotBing  rone  are  picked  oat  and  kept     Tlieee  wanderers  are  known  as  ''siraggtera.*^ 
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member  It  was  OhristmaB  Day, 
damme,  I  thought  of  It!" 

And  as  the  recollection  of  his  happy 
inspiration  came  back  to  him  he 
slapped  his  thighs  several  times  in 
rapid  succession  and  went  off  in  a  peal 
of  cackling  laughter. 

^'Suppose  the  boss  should  turn  up/' 
said  Hori,  glancing  at  the  track,  which 
wound  in  a  thin  dark  line  across  the 
hills  down  to  the  homestead. 

'*Oh,  he*s  bound  to  be  on  the  spree 
on  Christmas  Day,"  replied  Alick, 
sobered  somewhat  by  the  look  of  anx- 
iety he  saw  in  the  face  of  the  Maori. 
"Besides,  it's  only  for  the  day.  You 
can  carry  him  back  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

High  noon  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
not  a  cloud  to  mar  the  purity  of  the 
heavens,  not  a  sound  to  disturb  the 
stillness  of  the  earth.  A  day  of  heat 
and  repose,  of  quiet  content;  a  day  on 
which  a  man  might  admit  he  felt  lazy 
and  be  not  ashamed;  a  day  of  sleepy 
stagnation,  when  even  Nature  seemed 
sunk  in  a  noonday  siesta. 

The  shepherds,  with  no  disposition  to 
talk  or  inclination  to  smoke,  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  grass,  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

Darky,  in  a  strange  half-sorrowful, 
half-delicious  doze,  lay  with  his  chin 
resting  on  the  breast  of  the  Maori. 
From  time  to  time  he  opened  the  cor- 
ner of  one  eye  to  glance  at  the  dusky 
face— as  though  to  assure  himself  that 
It  was  not  all  a  dream— and  then, 
heaving  a  great  sigh  which  shook  his 
whole  frame,  nestied  still  closer,  and 
dozed  again. 

Sunshine  and  silence  everywhere; 
sunshine  and  peace,  and,  begotten  of  it, 
a  blessed  sense  of  restfulness. . 

But  Weka  Flat  was  soon  to  wear  a 
very  different  aspect 

Of  a  sudden  Alick's  horse,  which  had 
been  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  hut, 
dozing  with  the  rest  of  them,  pricked 
bis  ears  and  looked  up. 


So  still  was  everything  the  sound  of 
even  this  slight  movement  was  audi- 
ble. 

The  men  heard  it  and  glanced  at  the 
horse.  The  next  second  they  were  on 
their,  feet,  shading  their  eyes  with 
their  hands  and  looking  along  the  track 
at  a  rapidly  approaching  object,  which« 
comet-like,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
tail  of  dust 

Presentiy  Hori  whistied  a  long,  low 
note. 

*'Dog  my  catsT'  muttered  Alick  a  mo- 
ment later.  '*He's  a  bit  on,  too,  I 
should  say,  from  the  way  he's  sitting 
his  horse.'* 

Before  they  were  able  to  get  Darky 
out  of  harm's  way  they  were  con- 
fronted in  full  by  the  savage  glare  of 
the  run-holder. 

At  these  close  quarters  they  noticed 
that  he  carried  a  rabbit-rifle  under  his 
arm. 

Mr.  Belcher  had  a  grievance.  It  was 
written  in  every  line  of  his  scowling 
visage.  The  peaceful  morning  exer- 
cised no  soothing  influence  upon  A|i 
mind.  Sunshine  signifled  nothing  to 
him  but  dry  weather,  and  dry  weather 
meant  a  scarcity  of  food  for  the  sheep. 
Even  brandy  could  not  deaden  his 
brain  to  that  fact  He  had  tried  it; 
but  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  the  creaking 
of  the  corrugated-iron  roof,  as  it  ex- 
panded to  the  touch  of  the  sun,  was 
a  continual  reminder  of  the  toasting 
earth.  It  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  go 
outside  and  shake  his  flst  at  the  cloud- 
less sky,  or,  better  still,  indulge  in  his 
favorite  hobby,  and  prowl  about  the 
run  until  he  found  something  to  grum- 
ble at  and  some  one  to  bully. 

As  he  sat  his  foam-flecked  horse, 
darting  about  him,  in  his  aggrieved 
state  of  mind,  swift  glances  of  sus- 
picion, he  caught  sight  of  Darky. 

Here  was  a  scapegoat  for  the  bright 
sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  bahny 
air. 


Across  the  Isthmus. 
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•What's  that  dog  doing  here?"  he 
cried,  scrambling  from  his  horse. 

Horl  looked  very  foolish  and  knew 
not  what  to  say. 

AUck,  however,  reckless  of  all  moral 
obligations,  answered  boldly,  "That's 
just  what  we  was  wondering.  I  was 
saying  to  Horl  not  a  second  ago  that 
some  blamed  swagger  must  have  let 
him  loose." 

"Ahr*  was  all  Mr.  Belcher  said. 

But  it  was  more  than  enough. 

*'8tand  out  of  the  way  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  shot!"  cried  the  half-tipsy 
brute. 

With  a  look  of  terror  in  his  eyes  the 
Maori  seized  Darky  and  held  him  tight- 
ly between  his  knees. 

But  this  action  put  no  dieck  upon 
the  drunken  rashness  of  Mr.  Belcher. 
He  brought  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
and  crooked  his  finger  round  the  trigger. 

•Ill  count  three,"  he  bawled,  "and 
If  you  don't  drop  that  dog  I'll  shootr' 

Allck,  who  dared  not  expostulate 
Tvith  his  savage  employer,  could  only 
stand  by  and  watch  in  despair. 

'*One.  Two.  Are  you  going  to  drop 
himr 

But  Hori  stood  on  in  determined  de- 
fiance, the  dog  still  gripped  between 
his  knees. 


"Three!" 

The  Maoris  In  the  village  on  the  coast 
would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  recog- 
nize their  kinsman  in  the  man  who  laid 
Darky  on  the  grass  and  knelt  at  his 
side,  so  unnaturally  white  had  he 
turned. 

Tenderly,  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman's  caress,  he  passed  his  hand 
under  the  dog's  neck  and  turned  his 
face  towards  his  own.  But  he  met 
with  no  resiK>nsive  glance.  Darky  lay 
in  stiif  unconcern  with  a  glaze  on 
his  half-closed  eyes. 

Surely  nothing  but  the  special  provi- 
dence which  is  said  to  watch  over  the 
actions  of  madmen  and  drunkards 
could  have  directed  that  shot 

"And  now,  Hori,  you  black  Scoun- 
drel,," cried  the  bullying  run-holder, 
climbing  back  into  his  saddle,  '*the 
quicker  you  are  In  getting  out  of  this, 
the  better  I'll  be  pleased;  so  you  can 
come  down  to  the  hou^  for  your 
cheque  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Maori,  looking 
at  the  dead  form  on  the  ground  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  ache  with  re- 
pressed tears,  *1  will  make  you  a 
Christmas  present  of  it.' 


ff 


Jamw  BwXUimA. 


ACBOSS    THB    ISTHMUS. 


We  are  now  fairly  on  the  old  buc- 
caneer track,  for  we  are  bound  to  the 
Isthmus,  where  so  many  bloody  deeds 
were  done  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts 
or  none.  For  although  buccaneering 
really  had  its  origin  in  the  great  Isl- 
and of  Haytl  or  San  Domingo  (it  is 
called  by  both  names  now),  its  more 
extended  operations  were  carried  on 
ftom  Port  Royal.  It  was  hence  that 
Sir  Henry  Morgan  sailed  for  his  his- 
toric attack  on  Panama,  the  world  be- 
ing regaled  with  the  spectacle  of  a 


British  Governor  who  was  also  one 
of  the  most  bloodthirsty  pirates  and 
murderers  that  ever  lived.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  say  that  he  was  fighting 
against  his  country's  foes;  really  he 
was  a  man  without  a  country,  Ao9ifo 
hwnani  generis,  and  his  only  object  In 
life  was  the  gratification  of  his  horrible 
lusts.  Providence  chooses  strange  weap- 
ons for  working  out  her  ends,  and 
verily,  guilty  as  the  Spaniards  were, 
they  were  terribly  repaid  for  all  their 
cruelties  to  the  hapless  Indians  whom 
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t^  baring  such  fiends 
as  Morgan  let  loose  upon  them.  And, 
as  we  steamed  across  that  lonely, 
peaceful  sea,  I  could  not  help  picturing 
Morgan  and  his  unspeakable  host  of 
villains  sailing  in  their  motley  fieet  in 
the  same  direction,  each  one  of  them 
panting  with  lust  of  blood  and 
plunder,  an  awful  contrast  to  our 
serene  and  peaceful  errand.  Also  the 
contrast  between  the  conditions  of  life 
on  board  those  old  buccaneering  ves- 
sels and  ours  is  so  great  that  the  mind 
can  hardly  take  it  in,  will  refuse  to 
realize  how  it  was  possible  for  men 
to  live  at  all  under  such  bestial  circum- 
stances, with  such  nameless  horrors  in 
the  way  of  food  and  drink  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  work  as  the  buc- 
caneers did. 

Sunday  at  sea  in  these  ships  is  always, 
to  me  at  least,  a  delightfully  peace- 
ful time.  It  is  a  day  of  rest  indeed, 
for  even  those  extraordinarily  energetic 
souls  who  consider  every  moment 
wasted  unless  they  are  playing  some 
of  the  ordinary  ship  games  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  refrain  from 
them  to-day.  But  for  the  crew  that 
day  there  was  only  the  rest  obtainable 
in  the  watch  below.  The  watch  on 
deck  and  a  large  gang  of  laborers  were 
tremendously  busy  removing  from  the 
ship  the  last  traces  of  that  most  essen- 
tial but  terribly  soiling  operation  of 
coaling.  In  Kingston  they  had  re- 
ceived on  board  during  our  absence 
sufficient  coal  to  last  the  ship  back  to 
England,  and  so  dry  was  it  that,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  being  taken 
to  localize  the  uncleanness,  coal  dust 
had  permeated  into  apparently  impos- 
sible places.  But  so  energetic  was  the 
attack  made  upon  the  cleaning  that 
by  the  time  Sunday  was  well  over  the 
ship  was  restored  to  her  ordinary  con- 
dition of  purity,  t  could  not,  however, 
help  feeling  like  a  heartless  Sybarite, 
as  I  lay  luxuriously  on  the  promenade 
deck  in  a  long  chair  watching  the  pro- 


ceedings. I  fMt  as  if  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  loafing  while  so  numr  ^ 
my  shipmates  were  thus  toiling.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  get  used  to  it 

At  daylight  next  morning  the  coast 
of  Central  America  was  revealed 
close  at  hand,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we 
rounded  the  low  spit  upon  which  Ck>lon 
stands,  and,  in  company  with  the 
British  cruiser  Retribution^  steamed 
slowly  in.  She,  of  course,  came  to  an 
anchor,  but  we  went  in  alongside  the 
wharf  in  our  usual  easy  nonchalant 
style,  the  whole  operation  from  stop- 
ping the  engines  taking  only  about  ten 
minutes.  Here  we  found  a  motley  co^ 
lection  of  steamships.  There  was  a 
Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  a  Norwegian, 
a  Grerman,  and  two  Amedcana,  ves- 
sels of  the  direct  New  York  line  these 
latter.  The  remainder  of  our  pas- 
sengers from  England,  all  on  business 
bent,  now  prepared  to  leave  us,  to  my 
great  regret,  for  our  fellowship  had 
been  of  the  pleasantest  Moreover,  so 
bad  was  the  impression  I  had  received 
of  Colon  and  the  Isthmus  generally 
from  the  lurid  stories  I  had  heard  and 
read  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness  that 
I  felt  pity  for  them  being  compelled 
to  land  here.  Most  of  them,  however, 
were  crossing  the  Isthmus  in  order  to 
take  ship  at  Panama  for  Chili  and 
Peru. 

So  uninviting  did  the  place  seem  that 
I  felt  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
go  ashore,  especially  as  the  heat  threat- 
ened to  exceed  any  that  we  had  yet 
experienced.  But  I  was  assured  that 
yellow  fever,  which  used  to  slay  great 
numbers  of  people  here  regularly,  had 
been  practically  stamped  out  by  care- 
ful destruction  of  mosquito  germs.  All 
pools  of  stagnant  water  were  treated 
with  kerosene,  which  spreads  a  thin 
film  over  the  surface  and  is  a  t>arrier 
of  death  to  the  newly  developed  mos- 
quito through  which  he  cannot  pass. 
By  this  simple  means  of  destroying  the 
malignant  little  inoculators  of  disease, 
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-an  Immenae  and  permanent  benefit  to 
the  dwellers  in  Panama  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  now  by  all  accounts  once 
deadly  Colon  has  been  robbed  of  its 
most  grisly  terror.    There  was  another 
reason  why  I  should  go  ashore;  I  had 
heard— as  who  has  not?— of  the  tremen- 
dous fiasco  of  the  Panama  Canal,  of 
the  masses  of  material  dumped  here 
4uid    allowed    to    lie    unclaimed,    un- 
noticed,  unwanted.     The  whole  story 
was  so  strange  that  it  seemed  quite 
necessary  to  see  for  oneself  evidences 
of  the  shameful  waste,  incompetency, 
and  peculation  that  abounded  in  Canal 
times  before  being  really  able  to  believe 
It  alL    StUl,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have 
gone  had  it  not  been  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  company's  agent,  who  procured 
me  a  free  pass  by  railway  to  Panama, 
and  telegraphed  to  the  agents  in  Pana- 
ma to  meet  me  and  do  everything  for 
me  that  I  could  wish.    So  I  shook  ofT 
my  sloth  and  faced  the  glare,  having 
several  gentlemen  from  the  ship  with 
me  for  company.     In  passing  I  may 
say  that  the  railway  is  American,  with 
all  the  faults  of  the  American  railway 
and  none  of  its  excellences.    The  dis- 
tance  is    forty-seven   miles,   the   time 
taken  three  hours,  and  the  fare  first- 
class,  which  is  much  inferior  to  third 
class  at  home,  is  £4  return.    So  that  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  calling  it  the 
most  expensive  railway  for  its  length 
in  the  world;  and  yet  when  one  con- 
aiders  the  frii^tful  expenditure  of  life 
lu  the  building  of  it,  no  mere  money 
payment  would  appear  adequate  to  re- 
pay.   It  is  said  that  every  sleeper  cost 
the  Ufe  of  a  man,  and  I  have  no  diflft- 
culty  in  believing  it    My  great  trouble 
is  to  understand  how  men  could  live 
at  all,   let  alone  work,   in  the  dank 
steamy  undergrowth  of  the  long  mala- 
ria-haunted levels  along  which  the  rail- 
way runs  for  many  miles.    And  going 
back  farther  still,   how   did   the   old 
Spaniards  ever  march  and  fight  in  this 
awful  climate,  even  wearing  armor,  in 


which  one  would  have  thought  they 
must  have  roasted  like  a  lobster  in  its 
shell  before  a  fierce  fire?  ISngltstimen, 
too;  but  there!  what  is  there  of  the 
seemingly  impossible  in  the  most  terri- 
ble climates  in  the  world  which  Bng- 
lishmen  have  not  done?  Yet  even 
Kingsley,  magician  as  he  is,  never  suc- 
ceeds in  wondrous  "Westward  Ho"  in 
making  one  realize  the  furnace-like 
heat  of  these  equatorial  forests;  in  fact, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  could.  Only  actual 
experience  can  convince. 

However,  I  must  not  anticipate.  The 
train  was  to  start  at  10  A.M.,  so,  dress- 
ing in  my  lightest  fiannels,  I  strolled 
up  the  wharf  and  into  the  train.  There 
was  hardly  any  place  that  one  could 
say  with  any  certainty  was  the  station. 
For  here,  as  in  so  many  old  towns  in 
Central  America,  everything  seemed 
casual,  ramshackle,  impermanent;  as  if 
possibly  it  might  have  to  be  abandoned 
in  a  hurry.  The  railway  ran,  or 
crawled,  windingly  along  the  main 
street,  the  houses  upon  which  gave  no 
hint  of  the  amazing  flow  of  wealth 
into  this  place  a  handful  of  years 
ago.  Indeed,  the  casual  visitor  would 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  soi-disant  shops  were  just  drinking 
dens;  and  I  was  solemnly  given  to 
understand  that  the  soil  upon  which 
Colon  stood  was  a  rich  compost  of 
corpses  and  sewage,  since  in  Canal 
days,  as  in  revolutionary  times,  men 
died  like  flies,  and  were  hurriedly 
shoved  out  of  sight  anywhere  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  while,  as  for  sanitation, 
I  doubt  if  the  word  has  any  meaning 
at  all  to  a  Central  American.  I  climbed 
into  the  train  doubtfully,  the  big  bell 
on  the  front  of  the  engine  tolled  dole- 
fully, mort  Americano^  and  we  started 
along  the  street  Tony  Yeller,  Bsq., 
said  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  always 
seemed  to  express:  "Here's  250  souls  in 
mortal  terror,  an'  here's  their  260 
screams  in  vun,"  but  the  American 
locomotive   starting  always   seems  to 
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say:  *'I  am  going  to  kill  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple before  I  stop,  and  so  I*m  tolling 
their  knells  beforehand." 

It  was  some  little  time  before  we 
"gathered  way"  as  a  sailor  would  say, 
for  the  locomotive  was  almost  a  toy 
(albeit' a  very  dirty  toy),  but  presently 
we  were  bowling  along  the  level  sand 
amidst  a  tangled  growth  of  banana 
trees,  coco  palms,  and  wooden  huts, 
some  of  which  made  pretensions  to  be- 
ing shops,  usually  kept  by  Chinamen, 
on  one  side,  and  an  untidy  beach  slop- 
ing down  to  a  dazzlingly  blue  sea  on 
the  other.  And  then  we  ran  into  an 
oven.  A  perfect  forest  of  bananas  in 
full  bearing  encroached  upon  the  line 
and  shut  out  all  breeze  while  the  sun 
vertically  showered  down  his  fervent 
glare  upon  us.  Through  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  car  came  a  steady  shower 
of  soot,  for  the  locomotive  was  burning 
patent  fuel,  and  its  combustion  was 
far  from  perfect  Very  soon  those  of 
us  who  were  newcomers  had  reduced 
our  garments  to  the  simplest  elements, 
and  were  looking  enviously  upon  cer- 
tain cold-blooded  individuals  who,  even 
in  this  stevring  heat,  were  wearing 
serge  coats,  vests,  and  trousers.  How 
or  why  do  they  do  it?  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  aware  that  some  people  have  a 
theory  that  what  will  keep  out  cold 
will  keep  out  heat,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  theory  is  a  fiilse  one. 

The  q;>eed,  never  exceeding  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  suddenly  slackened,  and 
the  train  stopped,  apparently  for 
breath,  but  really  at  a  station,  although 
at  first  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
dense  boscage  around.  But  on  closer 
inspection  a  long  low  shed  came  into 
view,  and  adjacent  to  it  could  pres- 
ently be  made  out,  amid  the  over- 
growth of  greenery,  great  heaps  of 
railway  material.  And  thenceforward, 
until  we  reached  the  great  Culebra 
cutting,  we  were  continually  passing 
rows  of  locomotives,  of  travelling 
cranes,  none  of  which  had  ever  moved 


in  their  own  proper  vocation,  and  row 
after  row  of  construction  wagons. 
The  rank  vegetatioh  of  the  country 
had  played  the  strangest  pranks  witti 
these  productions  of  an  alien  civlUn- 
tion.  In  one  place  I  saw  a  noble^ 
young  palm  growing  erect  and  sturdy 
out  of  the  chimney  of  a  loeomotivc, 
and  in  many  others  strange  plants  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  manner  of 
growth  were  wreathed  around  wagon 
wheels,  climbing  lovingly  over  cranes, 
and  wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will 
about  intricate  pieces  of  machinery 
destined  never  to  fulfil  the  part  for 
which  they  were  produced.  Occasioo- 
ally  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  Chagres 
River,  every  bend  and  eddy  of  whidi 
said  loudly,  '*Beware  of  alligatorsr 
and  sometimes  we  came  across  a  pic- 
turesque firroup  of  women  and  bright 
bronze-like  little  children,  naked  as  the 
day,  engaged  in  washing  on  the  verge- 
of  some  sparkling  stream.  Be  sure 
that  wherever  you.  see  the  negro 
woman  in  this  country— outside  of  the 
towns,  that  is— she  will  not  be  idle, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  win 
be  laboriously  making  cotton  or  linoi 
clothes  dazzlingly  white.  Nevw  mind 
how,  only  be  certain  that  the  gannents 
will  not  last  long.  But  as  that  mhior 
trouble  is  not  confined  to  any  one  dis- 
trict in  the  world  where  waaherwrnneD 
are  to  be  found.  It  would  be  invidloiis 
to  dwell  upon  It  here. 

Presently  we  emerged  fh>m  the 
stifilng  banana-growing  lowlands  hito- 
a  fairly  picturesque  country,  the  sides 
of  the  line  being  dotted  at  deereaslBf 
intervals  with  piles  of  rusting  rai^ 
way  material  as  before  noted.  And 
then  suddenly  the  mi^ty  Culebra  cut- 
ting came  into  view,  that  Titanic  wort 
where  a  mountain  has  been  hewn  !b 
twain  in  order  to  allow  the  biggest 
ships  in  the  world  to  pass  through  It 
on  their  way  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  This  great  piece  of  Ai^ 
engineering  was,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  the  piles  of  useless  ma- 
chinery, the  first  evidence  we  had  yet 
seen  of  the  uses  to  wliich  those 
squandered  sixty  millions  of  Panama 
Canal  funds  had  been  put  In  itself 
it  was  a  stupendous  piece  of  work, 
compelling  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  labors  of  those  who  had  designed 
and  carried  it  out  But  our  view  of 
it  was  brief,  for  there  was  no  sta- 
tion Just  there,  and  we  were  soon 
carried  out  of  sight  of  it  Then 
we  suddenly  came  upon  the  first  hope- 
ful sign  we  had  seen  in  this  much 
harassed,  badly  governed  country.  We 
stopped  at  a  large  straggling  village, 
misnamed  "Empire,"  and  immediately 
became  aware  of  a  new  and  entirely 
desirable  human  element.  Mingling 
nonchalantly  with  the  slouching  furtive 
crowd  of  parti-colored  people  were 
several  keen-looking  well-set-up  youths, 
whose  faces  were  as  full  of  intelligence 
as  their  movements  were  of  self-con- 
fidence. They  wore  an  eminently 
businesslike  rig;  I  felt  thankful  to  be 
able  to  call  it  a  uniform,  remembering 
as  I  did,  the  hideous  travesty  of 
clothing  that  soldiers  have  so  long  been 
called  upon  to  wear,  a  garb  seemingly 
designed  to  prevent  the  wearers  from 
doing  those  violent  acts  and  deeds 
which  they  were  intended  to  perform. 
They  wore  blue  shirts  open  at  the  neck 
and  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  el- 
bow, khaki  pants  and  gaiters,  and  ser- 
viceable yet  not  heavy-looking  boots. 
Round  their  waists  were  bandolier 
belts,  at  one  side  of  which  hung  a 
revolver.  A  khaki-colored  hat  with 
brim  turned  up  at  one  side  completed 
this  smart  costume,  making  the  wear- 
ers look  eminently  fit  and  workman- 
like. These  were  American  soldiers 
sent  by  the  great  Republic  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Isthmus  under  the 
new  agreement  by  virtue  of  which  the 
United  States  has  contracted  to  finish 
the   Panama   Canal.     They   were  the 
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visible  signs  of  Northern  law  and 
order,  the  only  thing  needed  in  this  dis- 
tracted country  to  make  it  wealthy  and 
steadily  prosperous. 

The  reason  for  their  presence  was  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Republic  of  Pauania 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  just  been  completed,  and 
one  of  the  clauses  in  the  compact  gave 
the  latter  the  right  to  maintain  order 
along  the  line  of  their  property— if  I 
am  not  wrong  in  describing  the  Canal 
and  its  adjacent  land  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance Qu  either  side  as  their  property. 
I  know  it  is  not  so  called  in  official 
documents,  but  the  difference  in  my^ 
name  and  theirs  is  only  a  difference  ia 
phraseology— we  both  mean  the  same 
thing.  When  a  people  like  the  Ameri^ 
cans  of  the  United  States  purchase  a 
concession  like  that  of  the  Panama 
waterway,  and,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence of  its  nominal  owners,  are  ob- 
liged to  send  troops  there  to  protect  the 
property,  there  can  be  no  question  of^ 
the  restoration,  or  retrocession  rather,* 
of  the  reclaimed  country  to  its  original 
semi-savagery.  And  in  spite  of  my 
distrust  of  the  Americans,  and  my  utter 
detestation  of  their  business  methods, 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  them  in 
Panama.  They  will,  I  feel  sure,  make 
an  amazing  change  for  the  better  in 
that  hitherto  unsavory  land,  and,  hav- 
ing undertaken  their  gigantic  task,  na- 
tional pride  will  not  permit  them  to 
relinquish  it,  whatever  the  cost 

Already  one  sees  signs  of  the  coming 
beneficent  revolution  beyond  that  of 
the  presence  of  the  American  soldiers; 
keen-faced,  smartly  dressed  men,  with 
that  alert  nonchalance  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  American  man  of  business, 
are  pervading  the  Isthmus,  not  at  all 
on  pleasure  bent  but  taking  the  meas- 
ure of  things  in  their  several  capacities^ 
and  each  absolutely  determined  that 
whoever  gets  "left"  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  almighty  dollar  it  shall  not  be  he. 
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Bven  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  land  of 
**mafiana'*  are  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  "mafiana"  is  to  he  clianged  to 
'*ahora/*  to-morrow  to  now.  And  that 
in  itself  is  a  portent  of  no  mean  di- 
mensions. But  I  am  lingering  long  on 
the  road  to  Panama  City,  almost  as 
long  as  that  procrastinating  soot-show- 
ering train.  No  bad  likeness  of  a  chim- 
ney-sweep out  for  a  holiday,  with  eyes 
full  of  grit  and  parched  throat,  I 
emerged  at  last  at  the  mean  collection 
of  shacks  doing  duty  for  the  Panama 
I'ermlnus  of  this  most  important  rail- 
way. I  was  at  once  taken  in  charge 
by  a  courteous  polyglot  young  German, 
who,  for  a  great  wonder,  did  not  show 
his  contempt  for  me  because  I  was  an 
Knglander  and  also  a  new  chum.  Per- 
haps the  fact  of  my  having  been 
specially  recommended  to  his  good 
offices,  by  the  great  company  for  which 
his  firm  was  agent,  had  more  than  a 
little  to  do  with  his  most  kindly  recep- 
tion of  me.  He  hurried  me  into  a 
carriage,  and  we  drove  off  at  once  to 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  along  the 
very  worst  roads  I  have  yet  travelled 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  so  bad,  in- 
deed, that  after  ten  minutes*  drive  I 
felt  as  if  all  my  teeth  were  loose,  and 
I  was  positively  sore  with  bumping 
about  So  villainous  were  the  roads 
that  I  kept  mentally  comparing  them 
with  some  I  had  sufTered  from  in  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago,  and  wondering  if 
these  were  not  really  worse.  So  that 
when  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
liotel— I  beg  its  pardon,  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel— I  had  seen  nothing  of  Pana- 
ma at  all. 

A  very  short  experience  of  this  hotel 
is  sufficient  to  cause  each  newcomer 
to  scan  the  faces  of  the  American 
visitors  keenly  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
some  of  them  are  potential  hotel  pro- 
prietors. For  some  American  will 
surely  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
his  fellow  men— and  women— by  start- 
ing and  carrying  on  a  decent  hotel  in 


this  most  important  place.  Only  think 
of  it!  here,  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
Isthmus,  in  its  principal  city,  where  all 
the  year  round  there  is  a  steady  stream 
of  visitors  on  business  or  pleasure  bent, 
the  principal,  almost  the  only,  hotel  is 
a  sort  of  tenth-rate  boarding-house,  of 
which  the  only  thing  not  entirely  con- 
demnatory that  can  be  said  about  It  is 
that  it  is  big.  And  for  housing  like 
paupers  and  feeding  like  pigs  one  pays 
like  a  prince— eight  dollars  for  a  bottle 
of  very  medium  claret,  equivalent  to 
sixteen  shillings  Bnglish.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deal  in  superlatives,  either 
eulogistic  or  c(Hidemnatory,  but  I 
would  strongly  advise  tourists  bound 
to  Pacific  ports  who  are  taking  this 
route  to  put  in  the  time  they  have  to 
wait  at  Colon,  where  there  Is  a  deceit 
hotel  that  compensates  for  the  other 
drawbacks  of  the  port,  rather  than  be 
made  miserable  at  Panama  and  fleeced 
most  shockingly  into  the  bargain. 
However,  the  Americans  will  alter  all 
that  Under  their  regime  one  will  have 
to  pay,  of  course,  and  a  high  price,  but 
there  will  be  an  equivalent  for  the 
money. 

After  luncheon,  as  a  carriage  drive 
was  impossible,  a  small  party  of  us 
sallied  forth,  first  visiting  the  historic 
Cathedral,  which  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Plaza  to  our  hotel 
While  changing  I  had  noted  from  my 
cell  window  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  building,  and  especially  the  way 
in  which,  throui^  utter  neglect,  the 
various  parasitic  plants  of  the  country 
were  gradually  covering  the  towers 
and  terraces  of  the  building  with  a 
rich  mantle  of  vegetation,  the  roots  of 
which  were,  of  course,  displacing  the 
stones  with  which  the  edifice  was 
built  Not  that  It  ever  had  been  a  fine 
building  In  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Its  design  was  practically  the  same  as 
usual  in  these  countries  and  in  Malta, 
two  dumpy  towers  at  the  comers  of  an 
almost  flat  front  and  a  long  bam-like 
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body  traiJing  away  astern  of  them, 
with  a  sort  of  dome  over  the  chancel. 
Within,  both  building  and  ornaments 
were— well.  Just  tawdry.  Over  the 
whole  place  brooded  an  air  of  decay, 
as  if,  after  dominating  these  lands  for 
centuries,  the  "Church''  realized  that  at 
last  it  was  losing  its  grip  on  them,  and 
languidly  acquiesced  In  the  fact  Well, 
I  am  no  friend  to  Rome,  and  the  record 
of  her  misdeeds  out  here  makes  me, 
when  reading  it,  grow  faint  and  sick 
with  horror,  but  still,  she  stands  for 
some  recognition  of  God  in  these  parts; 
and  if  she  goes  there  is  nothing  to  take 
her  place.  As  in  France,  the  pec^le 
will  judge  all  ministers  of  religion  by 
what  they  know  of  Rome,  and  will  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  any.  In  the 
American  strip,  however,  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent I  do  not  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral; 
there  is  really  nothing  to  describe,  or 
rather  worth  description.  Only  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
whole  time  we  were  in  and  around  it 
we  did  not  see  one  priest  or  custodian 
of  any  kind.  There  were  a  few  de- 
vout souls  who  had  stepped  aside  from 
their  burdens  for  a  few  minutes  into 
its  cool  darkness  to  pray,  and  a  nun 
with  a  patient  other-world  face  knelt 
at  the  door  and  asked  alms  for  the 
poor,  but  of  the  usual  signs  of  activity 
in  such  churches  there  were  none. 
But  every  door  was  wide  open. 

Emerging  from  the  cathedral  into  the 
glaring  sunlight  we  strolled,  rather 
aimlessly  I  must  admit,  about  the  city. 
But  it  would  not  develop  itself  for  us, 
would  not  become  anything  else  but 
a  fortuitous  collection  of  mean  houses 
fringing  those  horrible  roads.  And 
presently  we  became  aware  for  the 
flrst  time  that  here,  in  Central 
America,  that  chivalrous  creature,  the 
Spaniard,  has  had  all  his  politeness 
bred  out  of  him.  The  ladies  of  the 
party,  although  escorted,  were  simply 
stared  out  of  countenance  by  groups  of 


well-dressed  men,  who  even  followed 
to  have  another  stare  when  we  hesi- 
tated for  a  minute  at  the  comer  of  a 
street  before  deciding  which  way  to 
go.  At  last,  under  this  never-ending 
scrutiny,  we  all  got  so  hot  and  angry 
that  we  fled  down  to  the  bay  and  took 
a  boat  During  the  operation  quite  a 
little  crowd  gathered,  taking  appar- 
ently an  intense  interest  In  every  detail 
of  our  faces.  I  say  ours,  but  I  must 
limit  the  pronoun  to  the  ladles,  who 
unfortunately  had  no  veils.  The  only 
place  I  ever  remember  seeing  anything 
like  it  before  was  at  Canton,  but  that 
calm  Celestial  scrutiny  was  not  nearly 
so  galling  as  this.  It  did  not  seem 
personal  somehow,  the  Chinese  stare 
being  more  like  that  of  an  automatic 
face  than  anything  else. 

Once  out  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
bay,  things  began  to  adjust  themselves. 
Our  view  of  the  city  was  In  proper 
focus,  we  were  not  hampered  by  so 
many  details,  and  the  crumbling  tree- 
clad  fortifications,  with  the  eternal  sea 
beating  up  against  them  as  it  had  al- 
ways done,  somehow  managed  to  get 
history  into  perspective.  It  did  not 
need  a  great  exercise  of  imagination  to 
see  back  into  the  past  when  these 
(luiet  waters  were  dotted  with  Spanish 
treasure-ships,  to  note  them  receiving 
their  lading  of  silver,  spice,  pearls,  and 
other  valuable  merchandise,  borne  here 
on  the  backs  of  Indians  from  the  in- 
terior, whose  path  was  punctuated 
with  skeletons  in  every  attitude  that  a 
miserable  death  could  suggest.  Outside, 
one  rejoiced  to  think,  lay  hidden  retribu- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  group  of  little 
English  ships,  their  crews  hungering 
fiercely  for  the  encounter  with  the  Dons, 
in  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  snatch- 
ing from  them  their  ill-gotten  treas- 
ure, and  incidentally,  perhaps,  send- 
ing them  with  their  ships  to  a  swifter 
and  more  merciful  death  than  they  had 
given  the  poor  Indians.  It  all  seemed 
so  real  and  close  out  here.    And,  as  the 
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evening  drew  swiftly  on  and  the  gor- 
geous colors  of  the  sunset  bathed  the 
distant  city  in  a  glow  of  varied  tints, 
there  hung  over  the  whole  scene  a 
glamour  of  romance  that  was  quite  fas- 
cinating. 

But  we  returned  to  shore,  and  were 
immediately  disillusionized.  Squalor 
took  the  place  of  glamour,  and  evil 
smells  replaced  the  sweet,  fresh  sea 
breezes,  so  strong  and  pure,  with  which 
our  lungs  had  been  filled  while  on  the 
bay.  This  latter  experience  made  us 
think  complacently  of  the  coming 
of  the  Americans,  whose  first  business, 
we  were  told,  was  to  sanitate,  to 
cleanse  the  city  from  Its  foulness,  and 
Introduce  some  decency  of  Uvlng. 
Rather  reluctantly  we  returned  to  the 
hotel,  quite  afraid  to  meet  the  menu 
after  our  experience  at  luncheon.  But  It 
was  necessary  to  eat,  and  we  ate,  very 
dubiously  and  sparingly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  depressing  function  was  over  we 
retreated  from  the  building  to  the 
Plaza  opposite  under  the  paUns  and 
the  electric  Ught  But  it  was  really 
impossible  for  strangers  with  ladles 
accompanying  them  to  sit  there.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  exceedingly  comfort- 
less, being  only  a  bare  stone  area  with 
little  tables  and  chairs  scattered  about, 
not  at  all  like  the  romantic  Spanish 
Patio  with  Its  fountain  and  trees  and 
fiowerlng  shrubs.  And  no  sooner  were 
we  seated  than  well-dressed,  weary- 
eyed  men  drifted  in.  took  seats  near, 
and  began  to  stare  the  ladles  of  the 
party  out  of  countenance.  So  we  fied. 
and  meeting  the  amiable  Consul.  Mr. 
Claude  Mallet,  listened  to  his  wonder- 
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ful  Stories  of  vicissitudes  in  Panama, 
wonderful   specimens   of   British  sab- 
Jects  claiming,  not  merely  his  protec- 
tion or  assistance,  but  his  aid  as  ar- 
bitrator in  domestic  disputes  or  petty 
Inter-famlly   squabbles.     In   fact,  the 
Jamaica  negro,  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
the  terms  one  usually  employs  in  de- 
scribing a  wayward  child— that  Is,  with 
some  petulance  but  a  good  deal  of  af- 
fection—kept him  fully  amused  In  the 
Intervals  of  much  more  serious  work. 
His  society  was  a  great  boon  to  us 
under   the  circumstances,   and   I,  for 
one,  felt  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his 
geniality   and   courtesy.     Had   It*  not 
been  for  him  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  bed  and  He  listening  to 
the  baffled  hum  of  mosquitoes  outside 
the  closely  drawn  net,  unable  to  read  by 
the  light  of  the  one  candle,  and  meditat- 
ing upon    the  possibility   of   the  bed 
having  been  last  occupied  by  a  fever- 
stricken   patient,   as   really   happened 
here   quite  a  short  time   ago.     Thii, 
however.  Mr.  Mallet  saved  us  from, 
and  when  we  vent  to  bed  at  eleven 
we  sank  at  once  to  sleep  nor  awakened 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  train  next 
morning  and  escape  from  Panama. 

The  descent  into  the  steaming  low- 
lands from  the  comparatively  fresh  air 
of  the  hills  was  certainly  unpleasant 
although  I  could  not  help  feling  that 
it  was  ungrateful  to  notice  it  so  mudi 
after  our  little  visit  to  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere. But  the  sensaticm  of  h<Hne  C(hb- 
ing  was  full  payment,  and  I  must  con- 
fess also  the  prospect  of  leaving  the 
Isthmus    of    Panama    was    distinctlj 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Swanlea  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  beautiful  houses  in  England  at 
that  day.  It  stood  low  down,  flat  on 
a  meadow,  and  the  hills  rose  about  it, 
covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  fir. 
Round  about  it,  back  and  front,  a  lit- 
tle river  twirled  and  ran;  a  stream, 
though  not  the  same,  namesake  and 
likeness  of  '*my  Lady  Lea."  To  the 
south  of  the  house,  about  which  elms 
and  cedars  were  fi^uped  in  stately 
fashion,  this  small  river  spread  itself 
into  a  natural  lake  with  an  island  in 
it,  on  which  ivy  and  wild  trees  were 
now  fast  hiding  the  sturdy  remains  of 
a  fortress  much  older  than  the  present 
dwelling  of  the  barons  of  Marlowe. 
This  had  once  been  a  strong  little  place, 
defended  by  water  and  bridge  and 
wall,  thou^  commanded  by  the  hills 
all  round. 

It  was  the  father  of  Harry,  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  fine  taste,  a  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  thus  touched  by  French  taste  and 
Renaissance  fancy,  who  had  dismantled 
the  little  castle  on  the  island  and  had 
built  the  large,  luxurious  house  which 
now  nestled  so  confidingly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lea.  It  would  seem  that  he  had 
not  expected  any  war,  foreign  or  civil, 
to  disturb  his  repose  there,  for  never 
was  there  a  house  more  difficult  to  de- 
fend. But  this  former  Harry,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roden*s  old  friend  and  brother- 
in-arms,— though  the  men  were  most 
unlike— did  not  live  to  see  England 
torn  in  the  strife  of  the  Red  and  White 
Roses.  He  died  in  peace  at  Swanlea, 
not  very  long  after  his  second  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Isabel,  whose  tastes 
were  even  more  modem  than  his  own 
and  her  freedom  of  thought  very  much 
wider. 


He  left  two  sons  only—Harry,  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  and  Richard,  a 
child  in  leading-strings.  These  two 
were  as  different  as  their  mothers  be- 
fore them.  The  first  Baroness  was  a 
woman  of  the  old  world,  of  the  Middle 
Ages  now  passing  away.  She  gave 
largely  to  the  poor;  she  scourged  herself 
and  wore  hair-cloth  next  her  skin. 
She  was  a  saint,  but  also  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  though  her  life  may 
have  been  shortened  by  anxiety  for  her 
husband's  and  her  son's  salvation.  She 
was  carried  up  the  steep  path  to  the 
vault  in  the  old  church  on  the  hill,  the 
path  worn  by  her  feet  in  pilgrimage, 
to  grow  mossy  and  deserted  when  she 
was  gone.  On  her  altar-tomb,  the  mar- 
ble face  looked  up  to  heaven  as  if  to 
say,  "How  long,  O  Lord?"  while  all  the 
influences  she  hated  reigned  in  her 
stead  at  Swanlea. 

The  house  was  very  fantastic, 
crowded  with  towers  and  turrets:  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  its  inspiration 
came  from  the  Palais  des  Toumelles 
at  Paris,  where  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  his  quarters  when  he  ruled  there. 
Inside  it  was  beautifully  panelled  in 
wood,  or  hung  with  rare  tapestries  and 
curtains;  there  was  a  flne  library,  for 
both  Lord  Marlowe  and  his  son  and 
successor  loved  learning,  like  the  best 
men  of  their  day.  Outside,  the  formal 
gardens  were  divided  by  high  hedges 
of  box  and  yew,  cut  here  and  there 
into  quaint  shapes  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals; live  peacocks  too.  In  summer, 
strutted  on  the  lawns,  and  swans 
floated  on  the  lake. 

A  crowd  of  well-trained  servants 
made  life  run  easily  at  Swanlea,  and 
the  house  was  furnished  with  every 
luxury  of  the  time.  Isabel  Lady  Mar- 
lowe held  a  kind  of  little  court  there, 
and  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  winning 
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side  she  secretly  kept  the  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  Tcnrk  and  his  attractive 
son,  while  her  step-son,  with  men  and 
money,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Lancaster.  Still,  owing  to  her  clever- 
ness and  his  generosity,  they  did  not 
quarrel.  With  Harry  his  father's  wife, 
though  out  of  sympathy  with  him,  held 
the  place  of  his  mother,  and  though 
lord  and  master  at  Swanlea,  he  used 
his  authority  so  little,  lived  so  simply, 
and  was  so  constantly  away  in  attend- 
ance on  his  Queen,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  beautiful  place  were  Lady  Mar- 
lowe's to  use  as  she  pleased.  For  this 
liberality  she  repaid  him  by  whispering 
that  his  eccentricity,  which  was  un- 
doubted, at  times  amounted  to  mad- 
ness, and-  so  the  slander,  encouraged 
by  his  own  wild  and  careless  ways, 
took  form  in  the  names  by  which  half 
London  and  all  the  Duke  of  York's 
party  knew  him,— Mad  Marlowe,  the 
Queen's  man. 

The  Lady  Isabel,  as  they  called  her, 
was  sitting  in  a  small,  high,  beautiful 
room,  lined  with  carved  shelves  of 
richly  bound  manuscripts.  She  sat  at 
a  desk,  with  letters  spread  out  before 
her.  The  winter  sunlight  glimmered 
in  through  tall  painted  windows,  and 
the  burning  logs  on  the  hearth  gave  out 
a  pleasant  smell.  Two  greyhounds, 
with  silver  collars,  lay  on  velvet  cush- 
ions before  the  fire,  and  between  them, 
on  a  larger  cushion,  lounged  my  Lady's 
son  Richard,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
with  a  mass  of  curled  yellow  hair  and 
a  face  touched  up  with  paint.  He 
yawned  often,  and  touched  a  few  notes 
on  his  lute;  now  and  then  he  lifted 
large  lazy  eyes  and  looked  at  his 
mother. 

With  her  there  was  no  idleness,  no 
personal  luxury.  Her  black  velvet 
gown  fell  in  stately  folds;  her  pale  face, 
still  beautiful,  for  she  was  further  from 
fifty  than  Sir  William  Roden  thought, 
was  grave  and  marked  by  care.  It  was 
a  curious  face,  with  much  brightness 


but  no  sweetness;  sometimes  stony 
in  hardness  and  coldness,  sometimes 
moved  to  smiles  and  laughter  whidi 
were  not  always  found  reassuring  by 
persons  in  her  power.  Sir  William,  in 
his  blind  confidence,  knew  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  ready  to  entrust  liis  dear  grand- 
child's future.  He  took  the  Lady 
Isabel  on  faith,  as  being  all  that  his 
friend  Marlowe's  wife  ought  to  lie. 
He  had  only  seen  her  once  in  Ills  life, 
and  that  was  before  her  husband's 
death,  many  years  ago.  In  those  days, 
indeed,  Isabel  Marlowe  seemed  to  be 
a  model  of  all  womanly  virtues,  and  a 
man  would  have  taken  his  oath  at  any 
time,  that  she  was  what  she  chose  to 
appear. 

She  read  those  letters  again  and 
again.  She  had  read  them,  at  inter- 
vals, for  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
ever  since  they  reached  her  from  the 
fatal  field  where  Queen  Margaret  had 
been  victorious  and  had  triumphed 
cruelly  over  Richard  of  York  in  bis 
death.  Outwardly,  the  traditions  of  the 
house  of  Marlowe  obliged  the  Baroness 
to  regard  the  news  of  Wakefield  as 
good  news;  inwardly,  it  was  an  un- 
welcome check  to  her  ambitions  fbr 
herself  and  Richard  her  son.  A  per- 
sonal friendship  and  mutual  under- 
standing with  Edward  Elarl  of  March 
was  not  entirely  the  result  of  that 
fascination  which  women  seldom  re- 
sisted, and  which  it  had  amused  him 
to  exert  on  her,  the  mother  of  the 
strongest  of  Lancastrians.  Isabel 
would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  that 
she  could  be  attracted  by  any  man  to 
her  political  undoing.  Ck>nvinced  that 
the  future  lay  with  the  White  Rose, 
she  had  a  perfect  scorn  for  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  a  perfect  hatred  for  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou. 

Some  little  curiosity  found  its  way 
into  the  soft  indifTerent  eyes  of  Ridi- 
ard,  who  seldom  tried  to  understand 
his  mother,  and  was  still  more  seldom 
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allowed  to  do  so.  She  kept  bim  in  lasy 
luxury,  childish  and  Ignorant  Feign- 
ing to  approve  of  the  boy's  half-con- 
scious love  and  admiration  for  his  step- 
brother, she  never  encouraged  him  to 
seek  Harry's  society.  When  Lord  Mar- 
lowe was  at  Swanlea,  some  excuse  was 
generally  found  to  iseep  Dick  out  of  his 
way.  Hunting  and  hawking  and  all 
the  other  manly  sports  were  frowned 
niMn;  when  the  lad,  supposed  to  be 
delicate  and  frail,  escaped  to  join  in 
them,  less  from  any  love  of  them  than 
from  the  wish  to  gain  Harry's  good 
opinion,  it  was  generally  at  the  cost  of 
his  mother's  displeasure.  Men  laughed 
at  the  weak,  gayly-dressed  fellow,  and 
called  him  Popinjay.  Even  Harry's 
kindliness  was  not  always  proof 
against  a  certain  scorn  for  him,  though 
he  guessed  at  better  qualities  beneath. 
He  had  been  ready  to  enter  into  the 
plan  suggested  by  my  Lady  after  she 
received  Sir  William  Roden's  first  let- 
ter, of  marrying  Dick  to  the  heiress  of 
Ruddiford.  Welcoming  anything  that 
wXfgaX.  make  a  man  of  poor  Dick,  this 
country  girl,  thrown  by  her  old  grand- 
father into  his  mother's  arms,  seemed 
the  very  wife  for  him.  A  good  Lan- 
castrian connection,  too,  it  would  serve 
to  steady  my  Lady  on  the  right  side, 
Harry  thought,  having  little  idea  how 
far  his  step-mother's  Torkist  leanings 
carried  her.  That  she  admired  and  be- 
lieved in  the  Duke  of  York,  he  knew; 
but  so  did  others  who  yet  kept  a  duti- 
ful loyalty  to  King  Henry. 

Lord  Marlowe,  as  we  know,  had 
reckoned  without  the  personality  of 
Mistress  Margaret  Roden.  But  no 
news  of  him  or  his  mission  had  reached 
Swanlea  since  he  and  his  men  rode 
away  up  the  valley  northward,  a  few 
days  before  Christmas;  and  it  was  now 
January. 

"My  Lady  Mother,"  said  young 
Richard,  softly,  **you  pull  a  long  face 
over  this  Wakefield  battle  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  but  is  the  news 


truly  good  or  bad?  Will  it  not  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  set  the  King^ 
free  to  reign?" 

"It  may,  Richard,"  said  his  mother. 
"But  think  you  what  that  means, — 
the  reign  of  a  man  of  diseased  brain, 
and  the  rule  of  a  woman  bloody,  fierce, 
and  cruel,  who  will  treat  all  suq[>ected 
of  favoring  York  as  she  has  treated  the 
Duke  himself  and  my  Lord  Salisbury 
and  many  more.  My  head  and  thine, 
Dick,  may  fall  one  day"— she  smiled  at 
him,  and  drew  a  pointed  finger  across 
her  throat.  "I  have  enemies  enough,— 
there  are  slanders  enough  abroad,— 
what  do  you  say?" 

"I  say,  we  Marlowes  wear  the  Red 
Rose,  and  Harry  gave  me  the  Prince's 
silver  badge  for  my  cap,  Mother.  I 
care  little  for  parties;  still,  why  should 
I  lose  my  head  for  the  color  of  a 
flower?" 

"You  care  nothing  and  know  nothing, 
silly  Popinjay,"  said  Isabel.  "'Tls 
waste  of  time  to  talk  to  thee";  and 
again  she  bent  over  the  papers  on  her 
desk. 

A  cloud  of  sulky  anger  darkened  the 
boy's  handsome  face.  He  leaped  up 
from  his  cushion,  dashed  his  lute  on  the 
floor  so  violently  as  to  break  it,  and 
stalked  across  the  room  to  her,  while 
the  dogs  lifted  their  heads,  and  one 
growled  low.  Richard  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

"I  will  have  that  dog  killed;  he  hates 
me,"  he  said.  "All  the  rest  love  me, 
but  that  pampered  beast  of  yours—" 

"Ah,  I  have  more  than  one  pampered 
beast  in  my  kennels,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
lowe. "When  they  begin  to  kill  each 
other,  the  chaos  will  be  too  great  Why 
this  flame  of  fury,  Dick?  What  have 
you  to  say  to  me?" 

"Why  do  you  treat  me  so,  Mother? 
I  know  more  than  you  think.  I  am 
not  a  child,  not  even  a  boy,  remember. 
I  am  a  man.  I  shall  be  married  soon, 
and  lord  of  a  castle." 

"You  know  so  much  as  that?'*  she 
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said  thongbtfully.  "Yes,  'twas  a  lucky 
thought,  that  marriage  for  you.  That 
ancient  place  Buddiford,  with  its  old 
master  and  his  traditions  of  Agincourt, 
all  that  may  save  your  head  and  mine, 
Dick,  in  case  this  battle  means  real 
victory  for  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Queen  Margaret  may  hear  what  she 
will,  but  I  should  be  safe,  I  think,— 
Marlowe  on  one  side,  you  and  your 
Rodens  on  the  other.  Yes,--and  in  the 
other  case,  'tis  a  strong  position,  worth 
much  to  either  side;  in  a  certain  way 
'tis  the  key  to  the  north,  though 
neither  side  has  armed  it,  for  I  think 
the  old  knight  must  be  well-nigh  in  his 
dotage.  Something  might  be  done,  and 
if  he  were  out  of  the  way—" 

"Are  you  talking  of  Buddiford,  my 
Lady,'*  Richard  asked,  frowning  in  im- 
patient bewilderment  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  desk  over  which  she  was  bend- 
ing. 

She  started  slightly,  and  looked  up 
with  staring  eyes,  for  he  had  broken 
in  on  a  sudden  train  of  thought  which 
was  carrying  her  far.  '*Gk>  back  to 
your  dogs  and  your  music,  Dick,"  she 
said.  "Wait  patiently.  Your  brother 
will  send  a  messenger  to  tell  us  how 
bis  suit  for  you  has  sped.  He  has  been 
long  on  the  road,  I  fancy;  he  should 
be  here  now." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  there  were  sounds 
outside.  A  servant  darted  into  the 
room:  "A  messenger  from  Sir  William 
Boden." 

Lady  Marlowe  looked  up,  startled; 
this  was  not  exactly  what  she  expected, 
but  she  was  not  ill  pleased.  "Send  the 
man  in,"  she  said.  "So,  Dick,"— when 
they  were  alone  for  a  moment— "Buddi- 
ford is  at  your  feet,  it  seems.  Harry 
has  done  his  work  well." 

The  boy  laughed  consciously,  at  once 
good-humored  again.  He  pushed  a 
white  hand  throng  his  curls,  moved 
back  towards  the  flre  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  so  that  the  messenger, 
coming  in,  should  face  both  himself  and 


bis  mother.  This  the  messenger  did, 
greeting  them  both  with  profound 
bows.  They  saw  at  once  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  not  sent  an  ordinary  servant 
to  carry  his  mind  to  Lady  Marlowe, 
but  a  person  of  confidence,  a  person  in 
whose  air  there  was  even  something  of 
the  gentleman;  so  much  the  more 
complimentary.  Bichard  smiled  and 
blushed  in  spite  of  himself,  at  this  im- 
portant moment,  and  then  tried  hard 
to  look  dignified.  Lady  Marlowe,  up- 
right in  her  chair,  met  the  messenger 
with  a  full,  keen  gaze  from  dark  eyes 
that  were  wont  to  see  through  men. 
She  was  very  pale  and  her  lips,  slightly 
parted,  showed  strong  white  teeth. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  tried  to 
deceive  such  a  woman.  Yet  now,  if 
ever,  the  Lady  Isabel  met  her  match, 
and  she  instantly  felt  it  The  young 
man  who  entered  might  be  a  menial  by 
position,  though  his  plain  riding-dress 
bore  no  sign  of  this,  but  he  was 
beautiful  and  clever  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  men.  The  truth  was  that 
Sir  William,  more  and  more  perplexed 
by  the  strange  turn  events  had  taken, 
had  decided  at  last  on  sending  his 
precious  Antonio  with  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  tell  Lady  Marlowe  all,  and 
to  ask,  on  his  side,  for  an  explanati<Mi. 

So  now  Tony  found  himself  on  his 
Imees  beside  her  Ladyship.  After  a 
moment's  delay,— what  kind  of  man 
was  this?— she  gave  him  her  white 
hand  to  kiss.  It  seemed,  certainly,  that 
he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  gentle- 
man, and,  one  must  confess,  among  all 
the  handsome  young  men  who  had  ever 
courted  my  Lady  in  her  varied  expe- 
rience, he  took  easily  the  first  place. 
Nor  was  she  by  any  means  above  mak- 
ing him  aware  of  her  admiration.  In 
Dick's  presence,  however,  there  was  no  ^ 
lapse  from  her  Ladyship's  dignity. 

As  the  young  man  stood  up  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  she  said  voy 
courteously,  "Favor  us  with  your 
name.  Sir." 
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'Antonio  Ferrari,  your  Ladyship's 
humble  servant  I  am  Sir  William 
Roden's  secretary." 

"An  Italian--of  noble  birth,  Sirr* 

Antonio  flushed  with  pleasure,  but 
answered  very  meekly:  **No,  Madam; 
but  I  was  brought  to  Bngland  by 
Master  John  Roden  as  his  page,  and 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  wait  upon 
Mistress  Margaret" 

''As  her  page?" 

"Her  page,  and  playfellow,  till  Sir 
William  took  me  specially  into  his  ser- 
vice." 

''Where,  I  suppose,  you  will  remain?" 

"Surely,  Madam,  unless  my  young 
mistress,  when  she  comes  hither  as 
Baroness  Marlowe,  should  command 
me  to  follow  her." 

Antonio  spoke  with  such  quiet  cor- 
rectness that  Lady  Marlowe,  occupied 
for  the  moment  with  himself,  noticed 
nothing  strange  in  his  words.  But 
jonng  Richard  was  in  a  different  case. 
The  manner  and  the  looks  of  Antonio 
had  quite  a  contrary  effect  on  his 
mother  and  on  him.  He  disliked  him 
from  the  first  thought  him  a  presump- 
tuous ape,  and  swore  to  himself  that 
his  wife  should  be  attended  by  no  such 
playfellows.  He  marvelled  at  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  mother's  manner  to  a 
foreign  secretary  fellow  of  no  birth,— 
who,  by  the  way,  talked  egregious 
nonsense  when  he  was  not  telling  her 
his  own  unnecessary  history. 

"You  lie,  fellow,"  Dick  said  coolly. 
"Have  a  care.  Madam.  This  man  does 
not  come  from  Sir  William  Roden,  or 
he  would  know  better  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about" 

Antonio  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and 
went  a  little  white,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Why  this  discourtesy,  Richard?" 
said  Lady  Marlowe. 

"You  did  not  hear  him.  He  talked 
of  Mistress  Margaret  Roden  coming 
here  as  Baroness  Marlowe.  What  did 
he  mean?" 

"Ay,  what?"  said  she,  and  Antonio 


saw  her  eyes  hard^L  "Have  you  any 
letter  or  token  from  Sir  William, 
Master  Secretary?" 

Antonio  instantly  produced  the  letter 
he  carried.  "Madam,  pardon  me,"  he 
said,  "but  my  master  desired  me  to 
speak  with  you  before  handing  you 
this  letter,  which  is  Indeed  the  expres- 
sion of  his  perplexity." 

"What  then  perplexes  him?"  said  her 
Ladyship,  as  with  a  sharp  little  knife 
she  cut  the  cord  of  the  letter.  "Let  us 
see,— but  before  I  weary  my  eyes  with 
this  long  epistle,  explain  your  words. 
Sir.  For  you  also  seem  to  be  perplexed, 
and  ignorant  of  facts.  My  son  there 
is  not  Baron  Marlowe,  and  Swanlea  is 
no  house  of  his,  that  he  should  bring 
his  bride  here,— except  indeed  by  his 
brother's  hospitality." 

"Madam,  I  very  humbly  crave  your 
pardon." 

Antonio's  tone  was  almost  grovelling, 
but  in  his  heart  there  was  triumph. 
So!  he  had  read  the  riddle  right 
There  sat  the  Popinjay,  cheated  of  his 
bride.  How  would  they  take  the  news, 
these  two,  who  were  not  he  could  see, 
over-burdened  with  scruples?  A  mo- 
ment's fear  touched  him.  Would  my 
Lady  punish  the  bearer  of  the  nevTS? 
Her  unlikeness  to  Sir  William's  imag- 
inary portrait  was  somewhat  alarming, 
and  for  a  moment  be  wished  himself 
safe  back  at  Ruddiford.  However,  the 
thing  was  begun  and  must  be  gone 
through  with,  as  boldly  as  one  mi^^t 

"I  am  miserable  enough  to  have  of- 
fended you,  I  do  not  know  how,"  he 
said,  bowing  before  her.  "My  mission 
is  not  concerned  with  your  worshipful 
son,  here  present  but  with  my  Lord 
Marlowe's  suit  to  Mistress  Margaret 
Roden,  and  with  the  strange  manner 
in  which  his  Lordship  left  Ruddiford 
for  the  north,  without  even  awaiting 
Sir  William's  answer." 

Isabel  lifted  her  fine  brows  and 
gazed  at  him,  consideringly.  Richard 
was  beginning  to  stammer  out  some 
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angry   exclamation,    but   she   checked 
him  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

**Young  man,"  she  said,  **I  counsel 
you  to  pray  to  St  Anthony,  your 
patron,  to  grant  me  patience.  With 
what  foolish  Inventions  are  you  filling 
our  ears?  If  you  truly  come  from 
Sir  William  Roden  to  me,  you  must 
know  that  my  Lord  Marlowe  visited 
Ruddiford  with  the  purpose  of  asking 
Mistress  Margaret's  hand  for  his 
brother,  whom  you  see  there.  He  bore 
letters  from  me  to  Sir  William.  This 
letter  Is  surely  a  reply  to  them,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  at  all  that  Sir  William 
accepts  my  proposal,  and  Lord  Mar- 
lowe's. You  are  111  instructed.  Master 
Secretary,  unless  your  Ignorance  be 
feigned.  I  cannot  tell  your  object,  but 
I  advise  you  to  beware." 

Antonio,  trembling,  went  down  on 
one  knee.  '*Madam,  have  pity,  and  be 
just,"  he  said,  with  eyes  that  Implored. 
''I  can  only  tell  you  what  happened; 
your  anger  Is  a  mystery  to  me.  Lord 
Marlowe  arrived  at  Ruddiford  on 
Christmas  Eve.  At  once.  In  my  hear- 
ing and  that  of  others,  he  offered  him- 
self, —himself,  I  do  solemnly  assure  you 
—in  marriage  to  Mistress  Margaret 
There  was  no  word  of  marriage  with 
this  gentleman,"  he  turned  his  head 
towards  Richard,  who  suddenly 
laughed  aloud. 

*'Is  she  beautiful,  this  Mistress  Mar- 
garet of  yours?"  he  said. 

**She  is  a  fair  young  lady,"  Antonio 
answered,  with  lowered  eyes. 

"And  Sir  WilUam?  And  my  letters?" 
I^dy  Marlowe  asked,  with  quick 
fierceness. 

Antonio,  still  kneeling,  with  natural 
eloquence  told  his  story.  "The  whole 
affair  seemed  to  Sir  William  passing 
strange,"  he  said.  "He  felt  that  he 
could  do  but  one  thing,— lay  it  before 
your  ladyship.  Therefore,  as  no  letter 
could  fully  explain  it,  he  sent  me." 

His  voice  faltered  a  little.  Lady  Mar- 
lowe, leaning  on  her  desk,  shading  her 


eyes  with  long  white  fingers  loaded 
with  rings,  watched  him  so  tlmt  the 
young  fellow,  bold,  cunning,  but  with 
little  experience,  shivered  to  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones;  yet  it  was  not  quite 
with  fear,  but  rather  with  the  fasdna- 
tion  of  a  bird  before  a  snake.  He  had 
been  fairly  sure  that  in  all  this  strange 
business  it  would  be  wiser  to  find  him- 
self on  Lady  Marlowe's  side.  Now  be 
seemed  to  know  that  this  position 
might  mean  more  than  he  had  re<Humed 
on. 

"Mother,  what  shall  we  do?*'  young 
Richard's  voice  broke  in  roughly. 
"Must  I  lose  Ruddiford?  Can  I  now 
marry  this  woman  whom  Harry  has 
left  behind?" 

"Peace,  Dick,'*  said  Lady  Marlowe. 
Then  she  looked  again  at  Antonio. 
"(tO,  and  rest,"  she  said.  "Come  back 
to  me  in  the  evening,  and  yon  shall 
hear  my  will." 

Then  Richard  Marlowe  watched  his 
mother  as  she  read  Sir  William  Rod^i's 
letter,  smiling  over  it  but  not  pleas- 
antly. There  was  something  in  her 
look  which  kept  the  young  man  silent 
till  she  had  done. 

"Tes,  Dick,"  she  said  at  last  ''And 
they  say  that  your  brother  Is  not  mad?' 

"Nor  is  he,  Mothw.  I  do  not  trost 
that  foreign  fellow.  It  may  be  all  a 
string  of  lies." 

"But  with  what  object?  No^  he  has 
told  the  truth,— or  part  of  it  I  would 
put  him  to  the  question,  but  the  boy 
is  too  pretty,"  and  she  laughed. 

"His  face  does  not  please  me;  'tis 
black  and  villainous,"  said  Richard. 
"But,  Mother.  I  counted  on  being 
Master  of  Ruddiford;  you  had  prom- 
ised. Will  Harry  come  back  from  ttie 
wars  and  marry  this  maiden,  and  take 
the  castle  and  estates  for  himself? 
And  all  without  a  word  to  you  and 
me?" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Marlowe, 
"after  this  Wakefield  battle,  the  Queen 
and  Harry  will  do  as  they  please.    But 
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do  yon  obey  me,  Dick,  and  yon  shall 
yet  be  master  of  this  fair  girl  and  of 
Rnddiford.  And  Ruddiford  shall  be  for 
yon,  my  Lord  Edward,  my  White  Rose 
Kingr*  she  mnttered.  when  the  boy. 


shaking  his  cnrls  and  shmgging  his 
shoulders,  had  strolled  off  and  left  her. 
"This  ItaUan  has  qnaUties  that  wiU 
serre;  I  must  make  a  slave  of  him.* 


*f 
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No  bishop's  letters  are  less  episcopal, 
or  more  amnsing,  than  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Stnbbs.  Stnbbs  was  thoroughly  cler- 
ical,  and  severely  orthodox.  But  a  bish- 
op, except  in  name,  he  was  not.  From 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  in  almost 
equal  proportions,  he  hated  ceremony, 
fuss,  and  waste  of  time.  An  old- 
fashioned  High  Churchman  by  convic- 
tion, detesting  Erastianism  with  all 
the  fervor  of  Becket,  he  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  outward  symbols  of 
Ritualism,  and  preferred  an  umbrella 
to  a  pastoral  stafT.  Simply  and  deeply 
religious,  he  could  not  resist  making 
fun  of  what  he  despised,  and  he  de- 
spised everything  that  was  not  real. 
Learned  as  Germans  are  learned,  to 
an  extent  and  in  a  degree  which  make 
an  Englishman  a  prodigy,  he  passed 
the  second  half  of  his  long  and  active 
career  among  men  who  hardly  knew 
what  it  was  that  he  studied.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  unable  to  read  any 
book  except  one  which  began  with  a 
B,  meaning  Breuto^tr,  and  as  having 
no  time  to  take  a  seidlitz  powder. 
Al)out  his  friend  and  younger  contem- 
porary. Dr.  Creighton,  there  may  be 
much  argument,  and  two  opinions. 
For,  though  there  were  many  bishops, 
and  only  one  man  who  could  finish  the 
History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Refor- 
mation, nobody  ever  denied  tliat 
Creifi^ton  made  a  very  good  bishop 
indeed. 

>**  Letters  of  William  Stnbbs,  Bishop  of 
Oxford.'*  Edited  by  William  Holden  Hotton, 
B.D.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dotton  &  Co. 


Not  even  his  faithful  editor,  Mr. 
Hutton,  can  assert  as  much  of  Stnbbs. 
Except  personal  religion  and  personal 
kindness,  he  had  no  episcopal  qualities 
at  all.  He  was  not  a  preacher,  or  an 
administrator,  or  an  organizer,  or  a 
man  of  business.  He  did  not  suffer 
fools  gladly;  he  cared  nothing  for 
music;  he  thoroughly  disliked  all 
shows;  he  was  not  at  home  in  Convoca- 
tion, or  in  London  society,  or  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  his  politics  were  pure 
Toryism  of  the  most  uncompromising 
kind.  Of  the  statesmanship  which  re- 
strains followers,  or ,  conciliates  op- 
poneuts,  he  never  showed  a  trace.  He 
would  have  thought  it  '^underhand." 
He  could  not  away  with  dissenters; 
and  when  a  Wesleyan  school  asked  for 
an  "occasional  monitor"  suggested  that 
the  Nonconformist  conscience  waft 
meant.  Of  lawyers  he  had  a  holy 
horror,  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
clergyman  being  under  the  ban  of  the 
Courts  gave  him  a  claim  upon  Stubbs's 
sympathies.  He  was  so  little  a  man  of 
the  world  that,  when  he  sat  with  Lord 
Coleridge  on  the  Ritual  Commission, 
he  marvelled  to  find  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  an  Brastian,  or  be- 
liever in  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State.  None  of  these  peculiarities  pre- 
vented Stubbs  from  being  a  true  his- 
torian, or  a  most  lovable  man.  A 
clergyman  who  had  them  all  could  only 
have  become  a  good  bishop  by  a  mira- 
cle; and  the  age  of  miracles  has  ceased. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Stubbs  must 
inspire  even  those  who  did  not  know 
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him  with  reverence  and  affection.    It  is 
indeed  wholesome  to  read  of  a  life  so 
honest,  simple,  manly,  and  true.    The 
idea  of  cant  or  pretence  was  loathsome 
to  him.    When  he  was  bored  by  a  long 
service,    with   many   hymns,   he   said 
so.    Most  things  did  bore  him,  except 
history,   real  religion,  and  fun.     His 
humor  was  irrepressible;  and  he  sel- 
dom attempted  to  repress  it    He  did 
not  even  require  an  audience.     I  re- 
member, when  I  was  at  Oxford,  con- 
templating with  awe  the  Professor  of 
History,  as  he  read  in  the  Union  a 
magazine  which  contained  a  review  by 
Mr.  Froude  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
Life  of  Uacatday,    Suddenly  he  got  up, 
and   put   down   his   Fraser   with    the 
muttered  words:   "When  rhetoricians 
fall  out,  historians  may  come  by  their 
own.**    That  seems  to  me  more  artistic 
than  Bir.  Hutton's  solemn  description 
of  Hallam  as  **the  strangest  of  all  pre- 
tenders   to    impartiality    where    any 
Churchman  or  Church  question  wbb 
concerned."      Hallam    was    a    Whig. 
Stubbs  was  a  Tory.    It  is  possible  to 
admire  one  without  sneering  at  the 
other;  and  Stubbs,  at  least,  paid  Hal- 
lam the  compliment  of  stopping  where 
he  began.    Mr.  Hutton  Is  apparently  a 
prey  to  the  delusion  that  there  can 
be  only  one  kind  of  history  and  one 
kind  of  historian.    Stubbs  never  forgot 
tbat  he  was  a  clergyman,  or,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  says,   a   Churchman.     But  it 
would  be  as  bigoted  to  complain  of 
him  on  that  ground,  as  to  find  fault 
with  Hallam  for  taking  the  side  of  the 
laity.     Stubbs,   like  Hallam,   bad  his 
prejudices;  like  Hallam,  he  was  human, 
and  be  was  always  loyal  to  the  Church 
he  served.     What  was  perhaps  most 
admirable  and  most  touching  was  the 
quaint  homeliness,  the  simple  modesty 
with  which  he  concealed  his  vast  store 
of    laboriously    acquired    information. 
Not  even  the  self-sacrificing  generosity 
with  which,  in  spite  of  his  large  family, 
he  cut  down  all  needless  expenses  that 


he  might  have  more  to  give  away,  is 
more  truly  Christian  tiian  his  unntt- 
ural  freedom  from  the  pride  of  intellect 
or  knowledge. 

It  was  no  easy  path  to  learning  that 
he  took.    Although  he  came  of  a  good 
old  Yorkshire  stock,  and  his  forbears 
had   been  yeomen  time  out  of  mind, 
his   father  could  not  send   him  to  a 
public  school,  or  to  a  good  school  of 
any  kind;  and  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  Oxford  if  he  had  not  been  taken  as « 
a  servitor  at  Christchurch.     He  had, 
of  course,  great  natural  ability,  and  a 
memory  which  never  failed  him.    But 
he  read  prodigiously  before  be  w<m  his 
First    Class    and    his    Fellowship    at 
Trinity.    If  he  owed  his  early  dumce 
to  Archbishop  Longley,  whom  he  al- 
ways gratefully  revered,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  set  foot  in  Christchurch  he 
did  everything  for  himself.     He  was 
never  tired  of  reading,  and  he  never 
forgot  what  he  read.    If  he  had  become 
a   College  Tutor,  he  would   certainly 
have  been  popular,  and  would  probably 
have    written    some    of    the    wittiest 
rhymes  in  the  Oxford  anthology.    In 
this  respect  he  began  badly,  as  Mr. 
Hutton  needlessly  illustrates.    But  be 
steadily  improved;  and  his  well-known 
lines  on  Froude  and  Kingsley,  too  fa- 
miliar for  quotation,  have  all  the  marks 
of  a  good  epigram,  except  brevity.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  found  the  country, 
as  Creighton  found  it  after  him.  pro- 
pitious for  a  student's  life.    He  had  no 
great  love  of  it  in  Itself;  and  he  re- 
garded two  daily  services  in  his  church 
as  an  obligation.     Like  Creighton,  he 
took   pupils,   one  of  whom   was   Mr. 
Swinburne.     Here,  again,  Mr.  Hutton 
is  unfortunate,  and  with  less  excuse 
than  before.-    Because  Bir.  Swinburne 
wrote  him   a   warm  and  affectionate 
letter  about  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Hutton 
must   needs  make  a  personal   attack 
upon   the   late   Master  of   Balliol,   to 
whom   Mr.   Swinburne   was   sincerely 
and  deeply  attached.     Although  there 
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was    not   mQch   in   common   between 
Stubbs    and    Jowett,    they    were    on 
friendly    terms;    and    Stubbs    became 
Chaplain  at  BalUol  while  Jowett  was 
Master.     But  even  a  '^Churchman"  is 
intolerable  to   Mr.   Button,   when   he 
happens   to  be  a  Broad   Churchman. 
While   vicar  of  NavestoclL.  in   Bssex, 
Stubbs  was  also  a  guardian  of  the  poor 
and   a   diocesan  inspector  of  schools. 
When  Archbishop  Longiey  was  trans- 
lated from  York  to  Canterbury,  in  1862, 
he  made  Stubbs  librarian  at  Lambeth, 
and   in   1S(>3  his  appointment  by  Sir 
John  Romiily.  to  edit  for  the  famous 
RoUb  Series  the  Chronicles  of  Richard 
the  First,  was  a  vast  benefit  to  learn- 
ing.    His  characters  of  Richard  him- 
self, of  Dunstan,  of  Henry  the  Second, 
of  Bdward  the  First,  proved  to  histori- 
cal students  that  a  new  historian  had 
arisen,  compared  with  whom  Brewer, 
and    Loard,   and    Shirley   were   mere 
antiquaries  and  Dryasdusts.    Although 
Stubbs  was  rather  afraid  of  eloquence, 
and    picturesque   historians,    such   as 
Macaulay,  did  not  appeal  to  him,  yet 
few  men  could  be  more  eloquent  than 
he,    or    more    vividly    ^igrammatic. 
Take,    for  instance,   the   contrast  be- 
tween Richard  and  Baladin,  which  is 
much  more  than  the  *trick  of  telling 
phrase"  that  Mr.  Hutton  calls  it 

Saladin  was  a  good  heathen,  Richard 
a  bad  Christian;  set  side  by  side,  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  them; 
Judged  each  by  his  own  standard,  there 
is  very  much.  Could  they  have 
changed  faith  and  place,  Saladin  would 
have  made  a  better  Christian  than 
Richard,  and  Richard,  perhaps,  no 
worse  heathen  than  Saladin;  but 
8aladin*s  possible  Christianity  would 
have  been  as  far  above  his  actual 
heathenism  as  Richard's  possible 
heathenism  would  have  been  above  his 
actual  Christianity. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  missed  the  point 
Tricks  of  phrase  do  not  produce  pas- 
sages like  this.    It  is  because  Stubbs 


knew  the  two  men.  by  study  and  in- 
sight, as  a  contemporary  knew  them, 
that  he  could  describe  them  from  the 
soul  outwards,  not  from  the  skin  in- 
wards. Stubbs's  perfect  singleness  of 
mind  and  disinterested  love  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  his  native  York- 
shire shrewdness,  combined  with  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  his  re- 
search, qualified  him,  as  no  other  man 
was  qualified,  to  find  the  living  among 
the  dead,  and  to  draw  from  musty 
documents  a  human  drama.  Although 
he  said,  in  reference  to  Buckle,  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  philosophy  of 
history,  he  certainly  did  not  treat  his- 
tory as  a  science.  He  was  full  of  his- 
toric aversions  and  predilections,  from 
the  days  of  Dunstan  to  his  own.  He 
communicated  his  politics  without  re- 
serve to  Freeman,  who  certainly  did 
not  share  them.  In  1859,  he  was  for 
Austria  against  the  **wretched  Ital- 
ians," and  felt  "extreme  contempt"  for 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Perhaps  Freeman 
may  have  felt  more  inclined  to  agree 
when  Stubbs  told  him  that  no  dissenter 
could  write  a  History  of  England,  be- 
cause they  had  no  ancestors  and  could 
see  nothing  good  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. Stubbs  was  fond  of  drawing 
pedigrees;  and  he  must  have  known 
that  every  one  has  the  same  number  of 
ancestors,  whether  they  are  ennobled, 
beheaded,  or  left  to  themselves.  If  he 
were  Joking,  one  can  only  say  that  he 
usually  Jokes  with  less  difficulty  and 
more  success.  As,  for  example,  in  a 
letter  about  Froude: 

He  mauls  Cardinal  Pole  pretty  con- 
siderably, but  /  think  it  is  the  cheapest 
thing  to  do,  aa  Gardiner  and  Bonner 
both  come  so  much  better  out  of  any 
examination  than  he  does; 

or  about  Capitular  Masses,  when 

the  question  turned  Into  what  were 
Chapter-Houses  used  for,  to  which  I 
cannot  give  an  answer;  nor,  think,  can 
he— probably  to  get  cold  in; 
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or  in  his  quaint  ejaculation  that  he 
likes 

the  men  who  passed  under  the  old 
system  better  than  the  Balliolized 
idiots  who  get  classes  under  the  new. 

In  1866»  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  resigned 
the  Chair  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Halford 
Vaughan,  no  such  brilliant  lecturer  had 
been  known  in  the  University.  He  was 
an  advanced  Liberal,  not  to  say  a  Radi- 
cal, and  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  day.  Lord  Derby, 
wno  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford  as  well 
as  Prime  Minister,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  the  Liberal  tradition 
by  appointing  Freeman,  if  a  suitable 
Conservative  were  to  be  found.  He 
was  indeed  fortunate  In  his  choice  of 
M.  Stubbs,  whose  studies  lay  quite  out 
of  his  own  line.  Mr.  Stubbs,  for  his 
part,  accepted  the  post  without  hesita- 
tion. Undisturbed  research  would 
perhaps  have  suited  him  still  better. 
But  he  had  a  family  to  keep,  and  he 
must  have  felt,  modest  as  he  was,  that 
no  man  in  England  could  maintain  the 
historical  credit  of  the  University  bet- 
ter than  he.  He  was  not  an  impressive 
lecturer.  He  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  his  manuscript  than  in  his 
audience.  The  single  volume  which  is 
the  sole  monument  of  his  professorship 
shows  him  at  his  best,  combining  with 
his  native  sagacity  and  unrivalled 
knowledge  the  eloquence  and  the 
humor  which  he  too  often  suppressed. 
His  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a 
literary  masterpiece,  which  neither  his 
predecessor  nor  his  successor  has  ex- 
celled. He  knew  too  much,  and  as- 
sumed too  much,  for  the  "Balliolized 
idiot,"  or  even  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate, to  follow  him.  His  formal 
deliverances  on  public  occasions,  which 
have  alone  survived,  were  models  of 
terseness,  thoroughness,  and  wit  In 
politics,  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  history,  he  stood  at  opposite  poles 


to  the  author  of  Three  Enoli^h  States- 
men, In  the  unrestrained  freedom  of 
his  private  correspondence,  it  may  be 
seen  what  a  Tory  he  was. 

"We  are  very  quiet,"  he  wrote  to 
Freeman  in  1864,  '"now  we  have  got 
rid  of  that  Garibaldi.  I  do  not  think 
that  Gladstone  or  Lord  Shaftesbury 
were  either  of  them  sensible  enough  to 
have  sent  him  away  for  political  rea- 
sons. I  believe  that  for  once  they  both 
spoke  the  truth  when  they  denied  that 
—but  it  is  what  they  should  have 
done." 

Stubbs  can  hardly  have  believed 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  be  a  liar,  what- 
ever he  may  then  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Gladstone;  and  one  must  not  take  too 
seriously  his  persistent  chaff  of  Free- 
man. Nevertheless,  his  hostility  to  the 
Italian  movement  was  genuine,  and  of 
a  piece  with  his  life-long  distaste  for 
Liberalism.  He  was  too  honorable  a 
man,  morally  too  great  a  man,  to  abase 
his  position  as  professor  for  the  In- 
terests or  the  purposes  of  a  party.  As 
he  said  himself  in  his  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture, his  object  was  not  to  make  Whigs 
or  Tories,  but  to  make  them  good 
Tories  or  good  Whigs.  As  for  Radi- 
cals, he  would,  I  think,  have  left  them 
to  the  police,  with  perhaps  a  saving 
clause  for  Freeman,  Green,  and  Mr. 
Bryce. 

When  he  came  to  deal  with  facts,  his 
love  of  truth  prevailed  over  all  othar 
considerations,  though  it  was  certain 
that  the  cause  of  the  medieval  Church 
would  not  suffer  in  his  hands.  He 
made  no  secret  from  the  first  of  his 
conviction  that  history  justified  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  Re  aescrlbed 
himself  as  '*steepea  in  clerical  and  Con- 
servative principles."  Conservative  he 
certainly  was.  But  what  did  he  mean 
by  "clerical"?  He  has  himself  an- 
swered the  question,  in  defining  '*tiie 
clerical  spirit  and  mind"  to  be  that 

which  regards  truth  and  justice  above 
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fill  things,  which  believes  what  it  be- 
lieves firmly  and  intelligently,  but 
with  a  belief  that  is  fully  convinced 
that  truth  and  Justice  must  in  the  end 
confirm  the  doctrine  that  it  upholds, 
with  a  belief  that  party  statement  and 
highly  colored  pictures  of  friend  and 
foe  alike  are  dangerous  enemies  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  damage  in  the 
long  run  the  cause  that  employs  them; 
that  all  sides  have  eversrthing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  full  and  fair 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

This  is  not  pertiaps  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Professor's  style,  either  from  a 
logical  or  from  a  grammatical  point  of 
view.    But  why  a  layman  should  ob- 
ject to  the  substance  of  it,  I  cannot 
imagine.    Stubbs  can  hardly  have  sup- 
posed that  Freeman  or  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  would  have  put  any  other  thing 
above  truth  and  justice.     Nor  would 
he  have  cited  his  colleague  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Reverend  Charles  Kingsley, 
as  one  who  never  drew  highly  colored 
pictures  of  friend  or  foe.    He  once  said 
of  himself:  *'What  a  good  layman   I 
should  have  made*';  and  to  use  "cleri- 
cal** in  the  sense  of  **religious**  is  to  put 
oneself  on   a  level   with   Sir  Wilfred 
VVitwould,   who  thought  that   "ortho- 
dox*' was  the  Greek  for  claret.    Even 
in    his    Inaugural    Lecture    Professor 
Stubbs    could    not   abstain    from    the 
clerical   remark    that   the   present   of 
Italy,  as  distinguished  from  her  past, 
was  a  "living  death.**    But,  after  all. 
in  a  teacher  of  history  it  is  knowledge, 
not  opinion,  that  matters. 

Professor  Stubbs  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  modem  Oxford.  Lib- 
eralism in  politics  he  thought  foolish. 
Liberalism  in  theology  he  thought 
wrong.  It  says  much  for  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  and  his  fidelity  to  friend- 
ship, that  he  never  ceased  his  intimacy 
with  John  Richard  (Jreen,  who  gave 
up  his  Orders  and  became  a  Free- 
thinker. When  he  found  a  volume  of 
Renan,  he  put  it  in  the  waste-paper 
basket,  though  Renan  was,  at  least,  a 


great  Oriental  scholar,  and  as  little  like 
the  "shallow  infidel*'  as  need  be.    He 
bad  not  much  belief  in  examinations; 
and  for  philosophy,  idealist  or  material- 
ist, he  had  no  taste.     His  leader  in 
academic  matters  was  Dr.  Pusey,  his 
staunchest  ally  was  Dr.  Liddon,  and  in 
his  first  sermon  from  the  University 
pulpit  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1867, 
he  made  the  astounding  statement  that, 
"with  a  few  notable  exceptions,   the 
whole  of  the  popular  Press  was  osten- 
tatiously and  implacably  set  against  re- 
ligion.**    Unless  by  religion  he  meant 
the  peculiar  tenets  associated  with  the 
name  of  Pusey,  a  wilder  assertion  was 
never  made;  and,  little  as  Stubbs  knew 
of  the  world,  it  is  quite  unpardonable 
in  him  to  have  made  it    But  we  for- 
get trifies  like  this  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  OwisiiVutionQX  History  of 
England,  which  was  published  in  three 
volumes  during  the  years  from   1874 
to  1878.     Mr.  Hutton  is  never  tired  of 
comparing  this  work  with  the  Decline 
and  Fall,  thus  doing  it  a  great  injustice. 
Stubbs  would  have  been  the  last  man 
to  range  himself  with  the  greatest  of 
all  English,  perhaps  of  all,  historians. 
Gibbon  has  neither  equal  nor  second, 
and  the  only  subsequent  historian  who 
has  approached  him  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  task,  or  the  breadth  of  his  treat- 
ment, is  Finlay.     Stubbs's  real  rivals 
are  Ha  Ham  and  Milman,  whom  he  sur- 
passed in  learning,  if  not  in  practical 
wisdom.     He    aspired    rather   to    the 
German  ideal,  and,  when  the  first  vol- 
ume appeared,  a  contemporary  critic 
remarked  that  it  was  rather  a  Grerman 
than  an  English  book.    And  yet  Stubbs, 
as  his  name  implies,  was  English  to  the 
core.      He    had    the    love    of    liberty, 
though  not  of  Liberalism;  the  dislike 
of  sentiment;  the  hatred  of  equivoca- 
tion   and    indirectness;    the    aversion 
from     **the     fetid    atmosphere    of    a 
Court,"  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  cherish,  or  used  to  cherish,  as 
virtues.      He    knew    a    man    as    his 
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brother  Yorkshiremen  knew  a  horse. 
Although  he  laid  stress  in  his  Preface 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  a 
history  of  institutions,  there  is  plenty 
of  flesh  and  blood  on  his  bones.  He 
knew  how  to  say  much  in  few  words, 
as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Beaufort 

The  Cardinal  of  England  passed 
away;  not,  as  the  great  poet  has  de- 
scribed him,  in  the  pangs  of  a  melo- 
dramatic despair,  but  with  the  same 
businesslike  dignity  in  which  for  so 
long  he  had  lived  and  ruled. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  let  him- 
self go.  Henry  the  Fifth  excited  all 
his  enthusiasm. 

He  was  religious,  pure  in  life,  tem- 
perate, liberal,  careful  and  yet  spien- 
did,  merciful,  truthful,  and  honorable 
...  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  sound  diplo- 
matist, an  able  orgianiser  and  con- 
solidator  of  all  forces  at  his  command; 
the  restorer  of  the  Bnglish  navy,  the 
founder  of  our  military,  international, 
and  maritime  law. 

To  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  England 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  ample  justice 
had  never  been  done  before.  Stem 
moralist  as  he  was,  though  making 
dangerously  "liberal"  allowance  for 
the  vices  of  "Ohurchmen"  and  kings, 
he  had  the  human  sympathy  without 
which  it  is  not  really  possible  to  re- 
construct the  past  The  iSfekcf  Char- 
iera,  which  preceded  his  greater  work, 
displayed  his  initial  power,  and  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  be  an  authoritative 
exponent  of  the  Constitution.  He  him- 
self thought  that  he  was  better  appre- 
ciated in  Germany  than  in  England. 
But  in  Freeman  he  had  the  same  sort 
of  champion  as  Huxley  was  to  Dar- 
win; and  Freeman  used  the  columns  of 
the  Saturday  Review  to  trumpet  his 
fame,  until  he  must  have  been  almost' 
sick  of  it  himself.  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  his  trumpeting  friends. 
He  perceived  that  Freeman's  iteration 
deserved  an  unclerical  epithet  and  he 


had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  enterprise 
Tiiiich  produced  Green's  Short  Historff 
of  the  English  People. 

"For  a  p<q;>ular  history,**  he  wrote 
to  Freeman,  "such  as  he  contemplates^ 
surely  Charles  Knight  and  the  /*ie> 
torial  people  have  done  what  is  neces- 
sary and  possible  from  existing  ma- 
terials." 

Wisdom  did  not  die  with  Charles 
EInight;  and  every  one  knows  what  a 
splendid  success  Green's  book  had. 
That  Stubbs  did  not  altogether  like  it 
is  clear  from  his  letters.  His  views  of 
Charles  the  First  and  of  Laud  were,  as 
he  says,  fundamentally  different  from 
Green's.  Even  on  (George  the  Third  be 
would  not  trust  him.  Freeman  was 
more  remote  from  the  topics  that 
bum;  and  Stubbs  would  indeed  have 
been  ungrateful  if  he  had  not  admired 
Freeman. 

"Stubbs  was  not  satisfied,"  says  Mr. 
Hutton  with  extreme  unction,  "to  be 
wholly  without  pastoral  cares."  It 
must  however,  be  admitted  that  veiy 
little  sufficed.  Wh^i,  In  1875,  nine 
years  after  resigning  Navestock  in 
Essex,  he  accepted  Cholderton  in 
Wiltshire,  it  was  on  condition  that  be 
"might  legally  count  as  residence  in  his 
benefice  the  whole  of  the  term-times  at 
Oxford,  and  would  still  be  entitled  to 
three  months'  leave  without  licence," 
which  used  to  be  called  French  leave. 
The  Church  of  England  Is  famous  tot 
her  admirable  elasticity;  and  perhaps 
this  is  as  good  an  instance  of  it  as 
could  be  found.  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  he  did  really  visit  Cholderton  for 
three  months  in  the  summer,  and  was 
thouf^t  "a  nice  kind  gentleman"  by 
his  fiock.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli a  nice  kind  gentleman  when  in 
this  same  year  he  gave  the  Deanery  of 
Ripon,  which  would  Just  have  suited 
Stubbs,  to  another;  and  he  complained 
rather  bitterly  that  he  himself  'liad 
not  let  down  the  party  to  ^diich  be 
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belonged."  In  1879,  however,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  gave  him  a  Oanonry  at 
St  Paurs.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
suitable  appointment,  for  the  Canons 
of  St  Paurs  ought  to  be  popular 
preachers.  Stubbs  should  have  been 
Canon  of  Christchurch  and  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  instead  of 
Dr.  Bright,  a  far  less  able  man.  Still, 
it  was  a  welcome  recognition,  even 
from  the  unhonored  head  of  his  own 
party;  and  it  enabled  him  once  more 
to  be  happy  without  the  cure  of  souls. 
It  also  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  Dean  Church,  which  would  have 
been  an  advantage  to  any  one.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  sermons  did  not 
draw  large  congregations;  and  he 
characteristically  remarked  that  the 
newspapers,  after  stating  that  Mr. 
This  or  Dr.  That  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing, added:  **In  the  afternoon  the  pulpit 
uxMS  occupied  by  the  Canon  in  resi- 
dence." But  the  Canonry  had  the 
great  merit  of  making  him  comfortable, 
and  enabling  him  to  pursue  the  work 
of  his  life  without  distraction.  Un- 
fortunately, he  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Com- 
mission, where  "every  one  had  a  psalm 
and  no  doctrine  and  no  patience." 
What  had  he  to  do  with  such  futilities? 
The  lawyers,  especially  Lord  Coleridge, 
only  irritated  him  by  reading  the  Ref- 
ormation Acts  as  if  they  saw  them  for 
the  first  time.  But  he  himself  proposed 
a  fantastic  scheme  of  referring  to  the 
bishops  points  considered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  doctrinal,  which  Parliament 
would  never  look  at  except  as  a  curi- 
osity. The  Judicial  Committee  he 
thought  a  "foul  thing."  It  has  at  least 
stopped  the  persecution  of  heretics, 
which  is  a  fouler  thing  still.  As,  how- 
ever, nothing  came  of  the  Commission, 
and  ecclesiastical  appeals  have  been 
stopped  by  the  veto  of  the  bishops, 
one  can  only  regret  that  so  much  of 
Stubbs's  time  was  wasted  in  a  manner 
so  unprofitable. 

LfTIHe  ▲•■.  TOT..  XZTI.  1884 


Then  the  crash  came.  Up  to  this 
point  the  career  of  Dr.  Stubbs  had  been 
perfectly  suited  to  his  talents.  He  was 
the  most  learned  of  English  historians^ 
and  he  had,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
filled  the  Chair  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford  with  European  renown.  For 
five  years  he  had  been  also  a  Canon 
of  St  Paul's,  in  easy  circumstances,  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  which  he 
adorned.  He  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect Dean,  either  of  his  beloved  Ripon 
or  of  any  other  cathedral.  The  one 
ecclesiastical  office  for  which  nature 
had  unfitted  him  was  a  bishopric;  and 
that  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  offered 
him  in  February,  1884.  The  see  wa»^ 
Chester,  out  of  which  the  modemr 
dioceses  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
bad  been  carved.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
the  best  intentions;  and  he  knew,  of 
course,  that  Stubbs  was  a  political  op- 
ponent Mr.  Hutton  quotes  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Bryce  for  the  fact 
that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "reasons  for 
offering  a  bishopric  to  Dr.  Stubbs  was 
the  importance  he  attached  to  his 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
custom."  There  are  some  things  which 
the  least  intelligent  reader  may  be  as- 
sumed to  know;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  interesting  to  learn  what  the 
other  reasons  were.  A  modem  bishop 
does  not  require  either  great  intellect 
or  great  learning.  Besides  the  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  which  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  he  needs  dignity, 
courtesy,  aptitude  for  business,  pa- 
tience of  detail,  knowledge  of  men,  and 
taste  for  ceremonial  observances. 
Stubbs's  kindness  made  him  courteous; 
and  he  had  an  unerring  eye  for  a  bore 
or  a  fool.  Ceremony,  which  he  called 
"fuss,"  he  detested;  and  even  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  admits  that  even  as  a  professor  he 
was  undignified.  No  one  could  help 
respecting  his  simple  goodness  and  his 
transcendent  ability.  But  the  chief 
result  of  making  him  a  bishop  was  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  own  remark^ 
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that  he  would  have  been  an  excellent 
layman.  He  hesitated,  and  took  ad- 
vice. Church,  Liddon,  and  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  PauFs  all  counselled  ac- 
ceptance. If  biographies  tell  the  truth, 
about  which  there  can  in  this  case  be 
no  sort  of  doubt,  such  is  the  inyariable 
consequence  of  consulting  clerical 
friends.  Nor  could  any  one  deny  that 
Dr.  Stubbs  would  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  episcopal  Bench,  where  none 
of  his  colleagues,  save  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
then  Bishop  of  Durham,  could  compare 
with  him  in  learning.  Lightfoot,  how- 
ever, was  a  practical  man;  and  if  he 
had  remained  at  Cambridge,  he  would 
not  in  all  probability  have  written  a 
standard  book.  Dr.  Creighton,  who 
afterwards  deserted  history  for  episco- 
pacy, became  an  excellent  bishc^.  He 
delighted  to  exercise  his  great  mental 
powers  in  work  which  bore  Immediate 
fruit;  and  he  was  naturally  fitted  to 
deal  with  m^i.  To  Stubbs,  nine-tenths 
of  his  new  duties  seemed  sheer  waste 
of  time.  His  heart  and  mind  were  in 
his  books.  Bamestly  pious  and  devout, 
generous  almost  to  a  fault  with  money, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  grudged  all  out- 
lay which  was  not  charitable,  and 
every  hour  spent  in  "that  worst  form 
of  trifling  called  business.*'  A  theolo- 
gian, Mr.  Hutton  tells  us,  said  that  he 
had  a  ''sceptical  mind,"  meaning,  no 
doubt,  that  he  declined  to  accept  his- 
torical conclusion  without  historical 
evidence.  He  certainly  believed  in 
apostolical  succession.  But  he  did  not 
believe  in  diocesan  conferences;  and  he 
was  Incapable  of  concealing  his  want 
of  belief.  He  took  refuge  in  that  incor- 
rigible humor  which  was  rather  stimu- 
lated than  quenched  by  the  episcopal 
Office.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  re- 
flect that,  before  his  experience  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  cruel  kindness,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  write  a  ConstUutional  History 
of  the  Reformation,  which  all  the  other 
bishops  on  the  Bench  could  not  have 
compiled  among  them. 


The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  said,  bj 
one  who  knew  him  well,  never  to  have 
changed  an  opinion.  His  tastes  and 
habits  were  not  more  flexible.  Though 
a  High  Churchman  by  conviction,  re- 
garding Brastianism  as  anathema,  he 
detested  elaborate  ritual,  and  was  not 
even  fond  of  hymns.  Asked  on  one 
occasion  if  he  thought  them  appropri- 
ate, he  answered  with  a  quotation 
from  the  last  of  them:  *'0h,  dear  me, 
yes,  to  be  sure.** 

"Yet  saints  their  watch  are  keying, 
Their  cry  goes  up:  How  long?^ 

Bishops,  and  even  mere  clergymen, 
can  say  with  impunity  what  in  laym^ 
would  be  thought  profane.  Yet  some 
of  Dr.  Stubbs*s  more  solemn  incum- 
bents thought  they  sometimes  detected 
in  him  a  slight  inclination  to  flippancy. 
If  he  had  been  without  it,  he  would 
have  died  of  a  plethora  of  "fonctionB.'* 
"L#ife,**  he  wrote  to  Freeman  from 
Chester,  "Is  as  much  a  burden  here  as 
it  is  everywhere  else:  the  advantage  of 
being  a  bishop  Is  that  one  has  no  time 
to  think  about  it'*  He  had  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  trains;  and 
could  only  "get  an  hour  now  and  then 
for  William  of  Malmesbury."  His 
humor  was  his  salvation.  "What  a 
great  many  people  there  are  in  the 
world,"  he  wrote  on  his  return  from 
Italy,  "to  whom  the  disestablishment 
of  the  English  Church  will  make  no 
difference."  Unfortunately,  though  not 
unexpectedly,  he  could  not  see  what 
difference  a  great  many  things  made 
which  bishops  were  supposed  to  regard 
as  very  serious  indeed.  He  emphati- 
cally declined  to  be  "organized"  him- 
self; and  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
organize  other  people.  He  wanted  to 
be  let  alone,  to  pray  without  fuss,  and 
to  study  in  peace.  He  had  always  been 
a  great  novel-reader;  and  he  now  read 
more  novels  than  ever.  Putting  him  at 
Chester  was  like  putting  him  on  the 
rack.  But  there  was  worse  torture 
to  follow.  ' 
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LfOrd  Melbourne  used  to  say  tbat  the 
bishops  died  to  spite  liim.     Tbey  re- 
si^rned  to  spite  Stubbs.     The  resigna- 
tion   of   Dr.   Jacobson   was   the   first 
strolse.     Tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Mack- 
amess  was  the  final  blow.    A  retiring 
bishop,  it  may  be  ^kplained,  takes  away 
a  third  of  the  income,  and  leaves  all 
the  work.    Stubbs  had  found  himself 
a  poorer  man  at  Chester  than  he  was 
at  St.  Paul's.    Just  as  Jacobson's  death 
had  improved  his  pecuniary  position,  he 
was  offered  another  see  burdened  with 
another  pension.    Lord  Salisbury,  like 
Mr.    Gladstone,    was    a    well-meaning 
man.     He   thought,    not   unnaturally, 
that  Oxford  was  entitled  to  the  most 
learned  bishop  on  tbe  Bench;  and  Dr. 
Stnblw  thought  that  he  could  not  refuse 
h^vier  work.     So  he   accepted,   and 
then   he  suffered  acute  misery.     The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  does  not  live  in  the 
city,    but  in   a   country  house   called 
Cnddesdon,  remote  from  railways,  with 
gardeners,  and  coachmen,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it    To  this  plain  and  homely 
scholar,  life  in  such  a  place  was  repug- 
nant.   There  was,  in  his  opinion,  only 
one  thing  to  be  done  with  Cuddesdon; 
and  that  was  to  sell  it    But  to  this  the 
ecclesiastical     Commissioners     would 
by  no  means  give  their  consent;  and 
Archbishop  Benson,  in  a  letter  of  re- 
markable shrewdness,   remarked  that 
"the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  not  wanted 
in   ihaX  Cathedral.     It  would  be   im- 
politic and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
University  that  he  should  eclipse  the 
Dean    in    affairs,    and    worse    more 
widely  that  the  Dean  should  eclipse 
him."  The  idea  of  any  one  eclipsing  the 
magnificent  potentate  who  was  at  that 
time  Dean  of  Christchurch  is  hardly 
conceivable.     But   Chancellor  of  the 
Garter  as  he  was,  it  is  possible  that 
Dr.  Stubbs  might  have  l>een  eclipsed 
by  Dr.  Liddell.    At  any  rate,  as  a  man 
who  makes  his  bed  must  He  on  it  he 
had  to  live  at  Cuddesdon.    He  l>ecame 
restless,  impatient,  hurried,  disgusted 


with  trivial  engagements,  apprehensive 
of  interruptions.  The  parsons  of  his 
agricultural  diocese  were  oppressed  by 
poverty;  and  he  had  three  glass  houses, 
which  he  would  not  even  look  at  He 
would  have  given  all  the  glass  houses 
in  the  world  for  the  chance  of  reading 
at  the  Bodleian.  Occasionally,  he 
stayed  in  the  Lollard's  Tower  at 
Lambeth,  as  when  he  attended  Mr. 
George  Smith's  Dictionary  Dinner,  and 
walked  home.  "I  was  quite  well, 
thank  you,"  he  said,  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
the  next  morning,  **but  my  boots  were 
tight"  Many  good  things  were  said  at 
the  dinner,  but  nothing  better,  or  at 
least  funnier,  than  that 

The  plain  truth  Is,  that  this  great 
student  and  sagacious  historian  was, 
as  Bishop  of  Oxford,  bored  to  death. 
Without  the  safety-valve  of  his  humor, 
there  would  have  been  some  terrific  ex- 
plosions; and  even  Mr.  Hutton  would 
have  had  to  admit  that  his  hero  could 
despise  the  office  of  a  bishop.    As  it 
was,  he  sailed  uncommonly  near  the 
wind  when  an  unkind  fate  put  him  on 
the  Archbishop's  Court  at  Lambeth,  to 
try  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  wearing 
vestments  in  a  parish  church.    On  that 
occasion,  at  all  events,  Stubbs  had  no 
business  to  be  there.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ought 
to  be  tried.    He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury    had    any 
Jurisdiction  to  try  him.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  lawyers  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about    He  regarded  It  all 
as  a  sham  and  a  solemn  farce;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.    *'It  is  not  a 
Court"  he  kept  saying;  "it  is  an  arch- 
bishop  sitting   in   his    library."     The 
whole  case  should  be  left  to  a  jury  of 
matrons,  whom  he  named.    "How  does 
his  Grace  get  his  patience?    Is  it  from 
the   Stores?       I   sit  and  admire  him 
and    then   sleep   it   off."     His    Grace 
was  in  his  element  thorouf^ly  enjoy- 
ing himself,  and  required  no  commis- 
eration. 
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The  use  of  crossing  next  appears 
Too  hard  for  our  digestion; 

The  question  of  the  cross  remains 
A  very  crucial  question. 

Now  It  was  verse,  then  It  was  prose. 

Oh,  the  wearing  weariness  of  it  all! 
Once  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void;  now  it  is  full  of  forms,  and  has 
not  ceased  to  be  void.  .  .  .  Certainly 
this  Court  is  quite  informal  and  the 
subject  void  of  all  interest  One  feels 
inclined  to  deal  with  forms  without 
any  ceremony,  and  with  ceremonies 
without  much  formality. 

Such  quaint  cries  of  despair  never  went 
up  before,  either  from  a  bishop,  or 
from  a  judge,  or  even  from  an  assessor. 
A  good  man  gone  wrong  Bishop 
Stubbs  could  hardly  be  called.  A  great 
man  out  of  place  he  certainly  was. 
The  thing  of  which  he  had  the  greatest 
horror  was  wasting  time;  and  nobody 
wastes  more  time  than  a  modem 
bishop.  His  last  duty,  which  it  did 
not  require  a  bishop  to  perform,  was 
at  once  congenial  and  heroic.  The 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  January, 
1901,  found  him  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  enfeebled  by  illness.  He  had  al- 
ways felt  a  reverent  admiration  for  the 
Queen;  and,  in  spite  of  medical  warn- 
ings, he  obeyed,  the  King's  command 
to  preach  at  St  George's,  Windsor,  the 
day  after  the  funeral,  which  he  also 
attended.  His  simple,  manly,  straight- 
forward sermon  is  compared,  with 
curious  infelicity,  by  Mr.  Hutton,  to 
the  splendid  and  highly  artificial  ora- 
tions of  Bossuet  Massillon,  and  Bour- 
daloue.  It  was  a  characteristic  ut- 
terance from  the  Bishop's  heart  and 
therefore  as  unlike  the  "French  preach- 
ers of  the  great  age"  as  anything 
could  well  be.  It  was  his  last  public 
effort.  On  the  22nd  of  April  he  died, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  three 
months  after  his  friend  and  brother 
historian,  Mandell  Creighton,  who  was 
almost  twenty  years  his  junior. 


Both  to  the  lay  and  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal mind  it  must  seem  that  Profenor 
Stubbs's  acceptance  of  a  bl8h<^ric  was 
the  mistake  of  his  life.  That  he  was  a 
great  bishop,  only  flattery  will  assert 
That  he  was  a  great  though  not  a 
popular,  historian,  ,tis  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  few  who  are  competent 
to  judge  him.  Nine-tenths  of  his  epis- 
copal work  was  mechanical  and  secu- 
lar. His  History  always  upholds  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  whose  loyal  and 
faithful  minister  he  would  always,  in 
any  circumstances,  have  been.  What 
the  Church  and  the  world  have  lost  bj 
his  '^hallowing,"  as  Freeman  called  it 
we  shall  never  know;  but  we  may 
guess.  No  man  of  equal  learning  has 
treated  the  English  Reformation  from 
his  peculiar  platform.  We  can  find 
Protestantism  and  eloquence  in  Froude, 
Catholicism  and  accuracy  in  Lingard. 
But  Stubbs  was  a  sturdy  Angfloan, 
whose  sympathies  were  neither  with 
Ridley,  nor  with  Gardiner,  but  with 
Laud.  Althoui^  he  would  never  have 
perverted  evidence  or  falsified  a  fact 
he  would  have  told  the  story  better 
than  any  one  else  could  tell  it  aa  an 
Englishman  and  an  ecclesiastic  That 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  neither  hath  nor 
ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  within 
tills  realm  of  England,  Stubbs  held  as 
strongly  as  Froude.  He  adhered  with 
equal  firmness  to  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  never  lost  its 
identity  since  Britain  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  not 
like  Gibbon,  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
with  an  impartial  contempt  for  every- 
thing except  historical  truth.  He  was, 
like  Macaulay,  an  intensely  patriotic 
Englishman,  and  as  much  a  Tory  at 
Macaulay  was  a  Whig.  His  UbenU 
friends,  such  as  Freeman  and  Green, 
never  made  the  smallest  impression  on 
him.  While  he  admired  Gladstone's 
Churchmanship,  he  abhorred  his  poli- 
tics. I  do  not  myself  believe  in  abso- 
lutely   impartial    history.      What    we 
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want  is  both  sides.  There  is  no  book 
In  the  fi^nglish  language  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  Stubbs  would  have 
written  on  the  Reformation.  Creigh- 
ton*8  admirable  and  delightful  History 
of  the  Papacy  is»  in  setting,  Italian,  not 
English;  and  no  one  would  guess  that 
it  was  written  by  a  clergyman. 
Stubbs  would  have  given  the  clerical 
and  Ck>nseryative  view  of  Henry  the 
Bifi^th's  legislation,  upon  which  the 
whole  controversy  really  turns.  He 
would  have  done  much  more.  He 
would  have  drawn  an  indelible  picture 
of  a  great  constitutional  struggle,  a 
struggle  for  first  principles,  between 
Church  and  King.  He  might  have  gone 
on  to  depict  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  the 
temperate  or  temporizing  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  the  change  of  Tudors  for 
Stuarts,  the  great  catastrophe  that  fol- 
lowed. He  would  not  have  settled 
questions  which  will  be  debated  and 
disputed  till  the  end  of  time.  But  he 
would  have  written  a  book  which  no 
one  who  took  part  in  them  could  ever 
neglect,  which  would  have  remained 
the  classical  statement  of  a  Tory 
Churchman's  historic  creed.  Diar. 
outer  vieutn,.  he  said,  when  he  did  not 
get  the  Deanery  of  Ripon.  When  he 
did  get  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  he 
said  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  If 
historicide  be  a  crime,  he  was  a  crimi- 
nal. "In  they  broke,  those  pe<^le  of 
importance,"  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  slew,  not  a  life,  but  an 
immortality.  But  he  was  himself 
particepa  critninie. 

In  a  quiet  deanery.  Dr.  Stubbs  would 
have  had  all  the  clerical  opportunities 
he  desired,  and  could  have  done  work 
which  would  never  have  died.  What 
he  did  as  a  bishop,  hundreds  could  have 
done  as  well,  and  scores  could  have 
done  better.  His  successor  in  the  See 
of  Oxford  has  contributed  to  this  vol- 
ume just  three  pages,  which  have,  no 
doubt,  an  esoteric  meaning  for  clergy- 
men, but,  to  my  lay  mind,  mean  noth- 


ing at  all.     Every   page   written   by 
Stubbs  himself  is  full  of  significance, 
and  often  suggests  far  more  than  it 
says.     That  he  was  an  honor  to  his 
order,  is  of  course  true.     But  at  this 
moment  there  is   hardly   an   English 
bishop  known  outside  his  diocese  ex- 
cept  the   Archbishop    of    Canterbury, 
who  travels,  and  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  represents  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    Yet  they  are  all  ex- 
cellent men;   pious,  efficient,  and  in- 
dustrious,  with   no   sense   of  divided 
allegiance  to  neglected  studies.    In  the 
House  of  Lords  Bishop  Stubbs  did  not 
count     What  did  his  dioceses,  apart 
from  the  University,  care  for  his  erudi- 
tion?   As  much  as  a  public  meeting 
cares  for  a  Senior  Wrangler.    Creighton 
had  great  gifts  for  administration,  for 
speaking,  for  managing  men.     Stubbs 
had  none.    He  was  the  best  Joker  on 
the   Bench,   and   the   most   persistent 
grumbler.    Humanly  speaking,  he  was 
bored   with   his   life.     History   never 
bored  him,  never  tired  him,  never  ex- 
hausted his  keenness,  his  sagacity,  his 
patience,  his  love  of  truth,  his  faith 
in  the  providential  government  of  the 
world.    A  late  Prime  Minister  used  to 
say    that    the    clergy    might    be    ex- 
haustively  divided   into   two   classes. 
The  first  consisted  of  those  who  wanted 
to  be  bishops,  and  were  unfit  to  be. 
.The  second  comprised  those  who  were 
fit  to  be  bishops,  and  did  not  want  to 
be.    Stubbs  belonged  to  neither  class. 
Although  he  thought  for  some  time  that 
his  Party  neglected  him,  he  was  free 
from  ambition.     He  was  a  victim  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  a  belief  that 
episcopal  functions  were  religious  in 
some  sense  in  which  history  is  not. 
The  awful  line  of  the  great  Epicurean 
poet  ascribes  to  religion  the  sacrifice  of 
an  innocent  girl.    The  religion  of  which 
Lucretius  speaks  was  Pagan,  as  Mr. 
Pecksniflf    said,    with    regret,    of    the 
Sirens.    That  must  surely  be  a  narrow 
view  of  historical  research  which  ex- 
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eludes  it  from  the  field  of  Christian 
labor.  Nor  does  it  conduce  to  rev- 
erence  for   the   Ideal    of   a    Christian 

Th«  Intepwideiit  B«Tlew. 


Church,  that  it  should  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  round  man  for  a  square  hole. 

Herbert  Paul. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE   SMITHSON8,   THE   PARKINSONS,   AND   COL.   HOME-HOPKIMS. 


I. 

Miss    Daisy    Hopping    to    a    life-long 
school  friend.     (Extract) 

The  news  is  that  mother  is  going  to 
give  another  No.  1  dinner  party,  the 
first  for  three  years.  We  are  to  have 
waiters  from  London  instead  of  poor 
old  Smart,  the  greengrocer,  who 
breathes  down  your  back,  and  two 
special  entries,  and  the  champagne  that 
grandpapa  left  us  instead  of  what  Dick 
always  calls  the  T6te  Mont6e  brand  for 
local  consumption.  And  the  county 
people  are  asked  this  time— no  Smith- 
sons  and  Parkinsons  and  Col.  Home- 
Hopkins,  and  the  other  regular  old 
stodgers  who  go  to  all  the  parties 
within  a  radius  of  six  miles.  It  is  all 
because  Uncle  and  Aunt  Mordaunt  are 
coming  from  India,  and  he  has  just 
got  a  C.S.I. 

XL 

Messrs.  Patti  and  Casserole  to 
Mrs.   Montgomery  Hopping. 

Madam,— In  reply  to  your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  22nd  we  would  suggest 
quenelles  de  volaille  aux  champignons  as 
one  entr^  and  ria  de  veau  A  VArman- 
dine  as  the  other.  The  two  waiters 
will  come  to  you  by  the  3.5  from 
Euston.  We  are,  Madam, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Patti  and  Casserole. 

IIL 

Miss  Daisy  Hopping  to  the  same  life- 
long school  friend.     (Extract.) 

Mother  is  in  her  best  temper,  as  all 


the  guests  she  has  asked  have  accepted. 
Lena  and  I  are  not  to  come  down  to 
dinner,  because  there  won't  be  room, 
but  we  are  to  go  in  afterwards,  and 
Mother  is  giving  us  new  dresses.  Mine 
is  [thirty  lines  omitted].  So  you  see  ifs 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good.  Uncle  Mordaunt  will  talk  about 
Stonehenge  all  the  time,  but  they  all 
say  they  are  so  charmed  to  be  going 
to  meet  him. 

IV. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Hatt  to  Mrs.  Montgomery 

Hopping. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hopping,— I  am  so  very 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  dine  with  you  on  the  5tb 
after  all,  as  my  husband  Is  ill  with  t 
chill.  You  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to 
hear  that  his  temperature  Is  now 
nearly  normal,  after  a  very  anxious 
time,  but  the  doctor  forbids  all  thought 
of  going  out  of  doors  for  at  least  ten 
days.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  as  we 
were  so  looking  forward  to  the  even- 
ing  at  your  pretty  house  and  to  seeing 
dear  Sir  Mordaunt  again.     I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mildred  Hatt 

V. 

Lady   Durdham  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Willie  Ross. 

Dear  Nanny,— We  reached  town  yes- 
terday, after  a  delightful  cmlse,  and 
now  we  want  to  see  you  and  Willie 
more  than  anything,  so  come  up  on  the 
5th,  Thursday,  and  we  will  go  some- 
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where,  and  have  supper,  and  talk  it  all 
oyer.  If  you  have  an  engagement, 
break  it 

Yonrs,  Bee. 

VI. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Willie  Ross  to  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Hopping. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hopping,— It  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  me  to  have  to  decline  an 
invitation  after  accepting  it,  but  I  have 
just  discovered  that  we  have  an  en- 
gagement for  the  5th  which  cannot  be 
put  off.  I  am  80  very  sorry,  and  I 
promise  I  will  never  be  so  careless 
again— if  you  ever  give  me  another 
chance!  Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hop- 
ping, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Annette  Roes. 

VII. 

Canon  Bath  to  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Hopping. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hopping,— I  very 
deeply  regret  to  have  to  write  as  I 
must;  but  we  are  all  servants  and  at 
the  mercy  of  our  masters,  and  the 
Bishop  has  just  signified  his  intention 
of  visiting  Widdesdon  on  the  day  of 
your  charming  party,  and  has  asked  me 
to  be  his  host 

To  so  good  a  churchwoman  as  your- 
self I  need  not  say  more,  except  that 
I  am  deeply  concerned  to  have  to  break 
faith  with  you  and  to  miss  a  congenial 
antiquarian  gossip  with  Sir  Mordaunt 
Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hopping, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Oliver  Bath. 

VIII. 

Mrs.   Vansittart  to  Mrs.  Montgomery 

Hopping. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hopping,— I  have  put  off 
writing  till  the  last  moment,  hoping 
that  the  necessity  might  pass,  but  I  am 
now  forced  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  dine  with  you  on  the  5th.    Poor 


Arthur  was  brought  home  on  Saturday,, 
from  mixed  hockey,  so  badly  bruised! 
and  injured  that  he  has  been  in  bed 
ever  since  and  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  you  (who  also 
are  a  mother)  will  understand  that  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  him  in  this 
state  even  for  an  evening;  and  so  I 
hasten  to  let  you  know. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Kate  Vansittart. 

P.S.— You  will  please  tell  Sir  Mor- 
daunt and  Lady  Hopping  that  I  am 
deeply  grieved  not  to  meet  them. 

IX. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Hopping  to  Messrs. 
Patti  and  Casserole.    (Telegram.) 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Hopping  will  not 
require  either  the  mtr^a  or  the  waiters 
for  the  5th. 

X. 

Miss  Daisy  Hopping  to  the  same  life- 
long school   friend.     (Bxtract) 

This  house  isn't  fit  to  live  in.  Every- 
one who  was  invited  has  backed  out, 
except  old  Crcneral  Stores,  who  says  he 
put  off  going  to  the  South  of  France 
on  purpose.  Mother  never  thought  he 
would  come  at  all.  If  it  weren't  for 
him,  mother  (who  is  more  like  a  whirl- 
wind than  anything  I  ever  experienced) 
says  she  would  have  no  party  at  all; 
but  now  she  must  go  on  with  it,  espe- 
cially as  she  told  Uncle  Mordaunt 
And  so  it  means  the  Smithsons  and  the 
Parkinsons  and  CoL  Home-Hopkins 
after  all.  The  worst  of  it  is  we  are  not 
to  have  new  dresses. 

XI. 

Mrs.  Parkinson  to  Mrs.  Montgomery 

Hopping. 

Dear  Mrs.  Montgomery  Hopping,— It 
will  give  Mr.  Parkinson  and  myself 
such  very  great  pleasure  to  dine  wltii 
you  on  the  5th  to  meet  your  distin- 
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golshed  brother-in-law.  A  dinner  party 
at  your  house  Is  always  such  an  event, 
and  in  our  remote  neighborhood,  where 
excitements  are  so  few,  short  notice 
I>ertiaps  adds  to  the  delight  Believe 
me.  Yours  sincerely, 

Mildred  Parkinson. 

XII. 

Col.  Home-Hopkins  to  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Hopping. 

My  dear  Lady,— Your  word  Is  always 
law,  and  you  may  count  on  me  to  be 
on  your  hospitable  doorstep  at  the 
stroke  of  eight  Would  that  you  had 
said  seven,  that  an  hour  of  happiness 
were  added!  I  beg  you  not  to  apologise 
for  what  you  call  short  notice.  No 
notice  should  be  too  short  to  a  soldier. 
I  am,  dear  Lady,  yours  to  command, 

Sklgar  Home-Hopkins. 

XIII. 

Mrs.  Smithson  to  Mrs.  Montgomery 

Hopping. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Hopping,— It  would 
give  Mr.  Smithson  and  myself  much 
pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  Invitation 
were  it  not  that  we  are  a  little  In 
bondage  to  a  visitor,  a  niece  of  my 
husband's,  such  a  very  nice  girl,  who  is 
staying  with  us  before  taking  up  a 
position  at  Cannes  as  a  companion  to 
a  very  interesting  old  lady,  the  widow 
of  Commander  Muncaster,  who,  you 
may  remember,  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
As  we  do  not  quite  like  to  leave  her 

Ponob. 


alone  all  the  evening  I  wondered  if  I 
might  bring  Madeline  with  me.  She  is 
a  very  nice  girl,  and  quite  the  best 
pupil  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music 
last  year.  Perhaps  you  would  like  her 
to  bring  some  music  with  her.  I 
know  it  is  often  a  help.  But  of  course, 
dear  Mrs.  Hopping,  you  will  say  at 
once  if  it  is  inconvenient  or  likely  to 
put  your  table  out  and  then  we  can 
perhaps  get  Miss  Moberly  to  come  in 
for  the  evening  and  bring  her  knitting, 
as  I  should  not  like  to  refuse  your  v^y 
kind  invitation.  The  Doctor  was  say- 
ing only  the  other  day  how  long  it  was 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  you.  As  for  short  notice,  I  hope 
you  won't  mention  it  It  is  so  difficult 
often  to  give  long  notice,  as  I  know 
only  too  well. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Martha  Smithson. 

P.S.— I  find  I  have  not  said  how  glad 
we  shall  be  to  see  Sir  Mordaunt  and 
Lady  Hopping. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Hopping  to  Mrs. 

Smart 

To  Mrs.  Smart 

I  am  glad  your  husband  can  come  for 
Thursday  evening.  I  am  counting  on 
him  to  be  here  at  five  to  help  with  the 
silver,  and  I  shall  want  some  mush- 
rooms if  you  can  get  them,  some 
French  beans,  and  two  heads  of  celery. 
B.  Montgomery  Hopping. 


NATURE    IN    GREEK    ART. 


Is  it  fair  or  logical  to  base  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  moral  or  aesthetic 
qualities  of  a  nation  on  the  works  of 
its  poets  and  artists?  To  this  question 
many  would  reply  in  the  negative,  yet 
they  would  admit  that  In  dealing  with 
primitive  times,  when  the  artist  and 


the  poet  were  indistinguishable  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  when  ea<A  man 
adorned  his  own  weapon,  and  poetry 
consisted  of  stories  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
justifiable  proceeding.  After  a  little 
further  consideration  they  would  also 
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be  willing  to  grant  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  nation  so  artistic  as  the  Italians  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, or  so  musical  as  the  Germans, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  see  in 
the  work  of  Italian  artists  of  that 
period,  or  of  German  musicians,  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  taste  of 
the  nation  at  large.  The  Greelcs  of 
classical  times  were  certainly  as  a  na- 
tion both  poetic  and  artistic;  they  who 
took  such  a  Iceen  interest  in  the  dra- 
matic competitions  and  in  the  games, 
who  were  so  ready  to  dedicate  worlds  of 
art  at  their  famous  shrines,  who  werej 
anxious  that  every  article  of  dress  or| 
furniture  should  be  beautiful  in  shap< 
and  ornament,— surely  these  peoplt 
shared  in  the  spirit  of  their  artists  an< 
poets,  and  their  artistic  perceptions  am 
capabilities  differed  from  theirs  only  \\ 
degree.  We  shall  not  be  wrong,  there-^ 
fore,  in  using  the  works  of  art  which 
are  left  as  foundations  for  our  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  feeling  for  Nature  felt 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  whole. 

At  first  sight  there  will  perhaps 
seem  a  dearth  of  material  for  this 
study.  If  we  recall  the  various  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  it  is  certainly  no  natural 
scenery,  no  fruits  or  flowers,  which 
will  first  occur  to  us;  it  is  surely  men, 
men  everywhere,  from  the  hero  to  the 
slave,  from  the  athlete  to  the  ghost 
fluttering  round  the  tomb.  It  seems  as 
though  the  human  interest  were  of 
paramount,  of  unique  importance;  yet 
on  further  reflection  it  will  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  modify  this  view.  The 
Greek,  above  all  meii,  had  an  idea  of 
the  eternal  fltness  of  things.  He  knew 
by  instinct  the  right  kind  of  ornament 
to  suit  his  object,  the  proper  subject 
for  the  material  at  his  command;  he 
would  not,  for  instance,  use  as  a  design 
for  a  bas-relief  the  subject  which 
would  be  suitable  only  to  a  flat  paint- 
ing. Now  the  kinds  of  artistic  produc- 
tion which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
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Greek  times  are  architecture,  sculpture 
(in  stone  or  bronze)  and  relief-work, 
vase-painting,  terra-cottas,  gems  and 
coins.  The  three  divisions  of  natural 
objects  Imitated  in  art  are,  roughly, 
landscape,  animal-forms  and  vegetable- 
forms. 

Let  us  flrst  take  landscape:  there  is 
obviously  no  place  for  direct  imitation 
of  scenery  in  any  of  these  departments 
of  art;  its  place  is  in  the  painter's 
studio,  and  of  easel  pictures  or  frescoes 
we  have  not  a  single  example.  It  is 
clear  that  landscape  proper  could  have 
no  share  in  the  art  of  the  vase-painter. 
In  most  cases  such  an  artist  was 
limited  to  two  or  three  colors  only;  he 
found  therefore  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  effective  method  of  treating  his 
subject  was  in  silhouette.  For  this 
variety  of  outline  was  essential,  and  he 
therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the 
human  flgure,  or  to  a  conventional 
treatment  of  flowers  or  animals,  which 
would  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
wealth  of  line  rather  than  a  mass  or 
a  choice  of  color.  We  have  indeed 
seen  landscape  as  vase  decoration  in 
our  own  day,  especially  on  certain  mis- 
called Dutch  ware,  but  the  effect  is 
only  questionably  good,  even  where  the 
painter  has  had  a  large  choice  of  color. 
The  other  kinds  of  artistic  production 
may  be  classed  together,  as  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  all.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  place  for  landscape  in  any 
of  the  plastic  arts;  variety  of  outline, 
mass  of  lii^t  and  shade,  contrast  of 
surface  are  what  the  modeller  or  en- 
graver requires.  A  French  sculptor 
has  indeed  recently  proved  that  a  sea- 

'wave  can  be  treated  in  bas-relief  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  convincing  manner 

^  as  a  background  for  the  dripping  figure 
of  Leander;  but  there  stili  remains  a 
lurking  feeling  that  such  a  thing  is  out 
of  place,  and  Is  rather  an  experiment 
or  a  tour  d6  ^orot  than  a  successful  in- 
novation. 
So  much,  then,  for  landscape:  let  us 
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come  to  the  second  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, the  treatment  of  animals.  Here, 
as  we  should  expect,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  mass  of  evidence.  The  animal 
and  human  forms  are  so  closely  akin 
that  any  artist  appreciating  the  one 
must  almost  inevitably  delight  also  in 
the  study  of  the  other.  And  animal 
subjects  supply  the  very  qualities  the 
sculptor  needs;  conditions  are  found 
the  very  reverse  of  those  present  in 
landscape.  Look  at  any  collection  of 
Greek  coins;  half  of  them  bear  repre- 
sentations of  animals,— animals  treated 
so  tenderly  and  with  such  feeling  for 
the  texture  of  feather  and  hide,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  artist 
studied  them  with  understanding  and 
affection.  Look  at  the  eagles  of 
Agrigentum  devouring  their  prey;  the 
splendid  eagle's  head  of  Elis,  or  the 
lion  and  bull  of  Acanthus;  the  cow  and 
calf  of  Dyrrhacium,  or  the  bull  of 
Eretria  scratching  his  head  to  the  very 
life;  the  chariot-horses  of  the  cities  of 
Magna  Greecia  tossing  their  heads  in 
eagerness  for  the  contest  We  are  even 
told  that  a  bronze  cow  was  the  chief 
glory  of  the  great  Myron.  The  same  is 
true  of  gem-engraving;  greyhounds, 
dolphins,  and  rams  appear  drawn  with 
a  wonderful  truth  to  Nature;  indeed,  in 
some  cases  the  engraver  has  made  his 
design  correspond  to  the  color  of  his 
stone,  so  that  a  cow  will  appear  on  an 
emerald  as  in  a  green  field,  or  a  dol- 
phin on  a  beryl  as  if  in  the  blue-green 
sea- water;  though  that  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  desire  to  emphasize  the 
power  of  the  gem  as  an  amulet 

In  our  third  division,  the  treatment  of 
floral  and  vegetable  forms,  the  result 
is,  I  think  we  must  admit  disappoint- 
ing. Flowers  and  leaves  occur  on 
coins,  but  their  treatment  is  not  suc- 
cessful; it  is  neither  natural  nor  con- 
ventional. The  wheat-ear  of  Metapon- 
tum,  the  parsley-leaf  of  Selinus,  the 
rose  of  Rhodes  are  unsatisfactory;  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they 


are  unmistakable.  On  a  coin  of  Gor- 
tyna  in  Crete  Buropa  is  seen  seaced  in 
a  tree  which  is  certainly  drawn  after  t. 
more  natural  pattern;  but  even  here  it 
is  inferior  to  the  bull  on  the  other  side 
so  complacently  licking  his  back.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  natural  treatment 
of  flowers  is  suitable  as  a  decoration 
for  vases;  admirers  of  the  Worcester 
china  of  our  own  day  will  say  that  it 
is,  but  the  question  remains  open.  No 
one,  however,  will  deny  that  most 
beautiful  conventional  patterns  may  be 
made  from  floral  forms,  yet  the  only 
cases  of  such  designs  on  Greek  vases 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  stereotyped 
lotus  and  palmette.  The  vine  appears 
as  the  adjunct  of  Dionysus,  and  some- 
times alone,  as  on  a  vase  where  satyrs 
are  gathering  the  grapes;  yet  the  treat- 
ment is  almost  always  inadequate,  and 
in  no  case,  I  believe,  does  the  olive  ap- 
pear on  vases  of  Athenian  manufac- 
ture. An  apple-bou|^  is  seen  on  a  very 
beautiful  white-ground  vase  by  Sotades 
In  the  British  Museum;  but  the  general 
feeling  for  floral  forms  is  different  fnNii 
that  which  the  Mycensean  potter  had 
for  the  weeds  and  flowers  of  the  deep. 
Where  they  do  occur  it  is  generally  as 
a  necessary  part  of  a  story  in  which 
the  human  interest  is  paramount 
Triptolemus,  for  instance,  holds  the 
wheat-ears  in  his  hand,  but  it  is  on  hint 
that  the  artist  expends  his  skill;  Diony- 
sus is  surrounded  by  the  vine,  but  It  is 
the  god  at  whom  we  look,  not  at  the 
curving  spirals  of  the  plant  Hie 
acanthus  leaf,  again,  is  the  motive  of 
the  Ck>rinthian  capital,  but  It  quIdLly 
becomes  stereotyped;  the  variety  of  tiie 
Byzantine  capitals  and  friezes  show  t 
far  greater  love  for  leaf-forms. 

But  there  are  more  ways  than  <Hie 
of  treating  natural  objects.  Beside  the 
natural  method  there  is  also  ^e  sym- 
bolic; and  a  love  for  Nature  may  show 
itself  by  means  of  this,  if  the  limita- 
tions which  the  material  or  purpose  <rf 
his  work  lay  upon  the  artist  preclude 
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him  from  using  the  direct,  and  at  first 
slsbt   more  spontaneous,   method.     If 
the  artist  takes  the  trouble  to  invent 
symbolic    forms    for    natural    objects 
when  he  cannot  imitate  them  directly, 
it  will  rather  show  his  desire  of  intro- 
ducing those  objects  at  all  costs  than 
a   state  of  mind  which  loves  symbols 
for  their  own  salce.     It  is  from  the 
manner   in   which   this   symbolism   is 
treated,  and  the  length  to  which  it  is 
carried,  that  the  craftsman  must  be 
judged,  and  not  from   the  mere  fact 
that  he  employs  such  a  device.    Some- 
times,   indeed,    naturalistic   treatment 
will   be   tried   and   will   fail,    as,    for 
example,  on  a  vase  found  at  Cumse, 
where  Europa  is  painted  crossing  the 
sea  on  a  bull.     The  painter  has  ob- 
viously observed  the  effect  of  refrac- 
tion tlirough  water,  for  the  bull's  legs 
appear  slanted  in  a  curious  way  as  he 
swims;  but  such  treatment  once  proved 
unsuitable  for  its  object,  the  painter 
gives  it  up  and  contents  himself  with 
symbolizing  the  sea  under  the  form  of 
a  dolphin  or  a  crab;  the  effect  as  a 
piece  of  mere  decoration  being  much 
better,  while  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  are  equally  elucidated.     On  an- 
other vase  Dionysus  crosses  the  sea  in 
a  boat,  shaded  by  the  branches  of  his 
own  vine,  and  surrounded  by  dolphins 
which  appear  above  as  well  as  below 
his  boat,  perhaps  a  graceful  way  of 
showing  the  sea  in  perspective.     Dol- 
phins seem  to  have  been  great  favorites 
with  the  Greeks,  as  they  appear  on 
many  coins  and  gems;  Arlon,  Taras, 
Pbalanthus  are  carried  across  the  sea 
by  them,  and  the  ship  of  Dionysus  it- 
self becomes  a  dolphin.*  Perhaps  their 
sportive   character   had    some   resem- 
blance to  that  of  human  beings  and  the 
dolphins   were   once   men,    as   In   the 
story  of  Dionysus  and  the  rude  sailors. 
On  another  vase,  which  shows  Theseus 
below  the  sea  in   quest  of  a  certain 
ring,   the  painter,    besides   suggesting 
moisture  in  the  clinging  draperies  of 


the  figures,  has  marked  the  locality  by 
placing  a  little  triton  beneath  the  feet 
of  Theseus,  ready  to  bear  him  to  the 
surface,  an  ingenious  way  of  represent- 
ing the  buoyancy  of  sea-water. 

Connected  with  this  symbolical  ren- 
dering of  Nature  is  the  method  of  per- 
sonification, in  which  mountain,  river, 
or  spring  is  shown  not  by  some  symbol^ 
but  as  an  actual  person.  This  idea  was 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
times.  They  personified  everything; 
Galene,  Comos,  Pothos,  and  above  all 
Nike,  appear  over  and  over  again  on 
their  vases  as  men  and  women.  And 
if  this  personification  of  abstractions 
was  familiar,  none  the  less  so  was  that 
of  natural  scenery.  From  the  time  of 
Homer,  who  makes  the  river  Scaman- 
der  fight  with  Achilles,  and  Eos  bear 
away  her  son  Memnon  to  Egypt,  Na- 
ture was  not  merely  scenery  but  a  col- 
lection of  persons  with  interests  deep* 
and  varied  in  the  affairs  of  the  human 
race. 

We  read  of  a  picture  by  Arlstophon, 
the  brother  of  Polygnotus,  in  wliich 
Alcibiades  reposed  on  the  lap  of 
Nemea;  of  another  representing  Or- 
pheus, Pontus,  and  charming  Thalassa, 
wherein  the  last  two  evidently  had 
quite  as  much  of  the  personal  form  as 
the  first  This  way  of  treating  Nature 
could  hardly  be  carried  further  than  on 
a  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
Eos  is  seen  pursuing  Cephalus;  Helios 
rises  in  his  chariot  from  the  sea,  Selene 
sinks  beneath  the  waves  on  the  other 
side,  while  the  fixed  stars,  in  the  shape 
of  little  boys,  dive  into  the  water  at 
the  coming  of  day.  Even  the  winds^ 
have  histories,  and  Boreas  woos  Orith- 
yia  as  she  gathers  fiowers  on  the 
banks  of  a  river;  Zetes  and  Calais,  their 
sons,  drive  off  the  harpies  from  the 
feast  of  poor  blind  Phineus.  And  all 
this  is  not  merely  the  creation  of  poets 
or  story-tellers;  It  is  a  natural  growth 
from  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  hu- 
man interest  is  always  predominant: 
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the  birds  have  stories  told  of  them,  the 
halcyon,  the  hoopoe,  the  nightingale 
each  has  his  own  history;  the  laurel, 
the  reed,  the  hyacinth,  the  narcissus 
each  has  a  legend  of  its  own;  Arethusa, 
the  spring,  is  wooed  and  won  by 
Alpheus,  the  river. 

The  personal  interest  is  indeed  para- 
mount, but  the  love  of  Nature  also  is 
there.  It  is  the  plaintive  music  of  the 
nightingale  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
tragic  story  of  Itys,  the  changeful 
character  of  the  ocean  which  embodies 
itself  in  the  transformation  of  Nereus 
or  Thetis.  A  mountain  stream,  hurry- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  is  for  the  die- 
sinker  of  Lower  Italy  a  man-headed 
bull,  rushing  forward,  often  with  his 
head  down,  on  his  wild  career;  but 
Syracuse,  surrounded  by  her  quiet  har- 
bor, is  a  smiling  nymph  with  dolphins 
playing  among  her  locks. 

These  Nature-people  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  were  deemed  worthy  to  ap- 
pear even  on  the  most  august  monu- 
ments and  in  company  with  the  gods 
themselves.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  reclining  figures  in  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  are 
river-gods  and  nymphs,  among  them 
the  Cladeus  and  Alpheus  of  Pindar's 
lays.  On  the  western  pediment,  of  the 
Parthenon  too  they  occur.  In  •  the 
Cephlssus  and  Calllrhoe;  and  It  is  even 
thought  that  the  famous  figures  of  the 
eastern  pediment,  known  as  the  three 
Fates,  may  be  none  other  than  Thalas- 
sa  and  Gala. 

.  I  have  said  that  landscape  and  paint- 
ing went  together,  but  that  no  land- 
scape remains  from  which  any  data 
can  be  gathered.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
notices  of  such  painting  in  ancient  au- 
thors, though  their  exact  significance 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  In  the  great 
frescoes  of  Polygnotus  it  seems  that 
there  was  little  if  any  landscape  back- 
ground, but  that  the  figures  were  ar- 
ranged In  two  or  three  rows  without 
perspective,    while    the    locality    was 


shown  by  means  of  symbolism.  Aga- 
tharcus,  who  flourished  about  400- 
420  B.G..  is  spoken  of  as  a  painter  <^ 
scenery,  but  whether  in  a  naturalistic 
way  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  Judg- 
ing. Bvery  one  knows  the  story  <tf 
Zeuxls  and  the  bunch  of  grapes,  but 
even  this  proves  very  little;  we  are 
tempted  to  compare  it  wiHi  tlie  ac- 
counts of  the  early  sculptor  whose  fig- 
ures had  to  be  fastened  with  chains  lest 
they  should  run  away  in  the  night,  so 
lifelike  were  they.  Apelles  painted  a 
picture  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
sea  and  pressing  the  water  from  her 
hair,  and  we  are  told  that  her  body 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  waves.  Here, 
at  last,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
naturalistic  treatment  of  tlie  sea*  but 
the  notice  is  so  meagre,  and  there  is  so 
little  information  about  contemporarj 
art,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  tMise  any 
]  conclusions  on  it;  for  on  the  other 
^hand,  where  it  was  quite  open  to  the 
painter  to  treat  a  subject  in  a  natural 
way,  he  diose  the  symbolical  method 
to  represent  his  idea. 

In  conclusion  tlien  we  may  say  tliat 
the  facts  are  these.  The  Greek  mind 
could  and  did  appreciate  natural 
scenery,  but  was  ever  ready  to  see  it 
In  a  personal  form,  to  give  a  history 
to  every  hill  or  stream,  bird  or  star; 
and  so  strong  is  tiiis  tendency,  tliat 
when  the  story  has  once  been  evolved, 
the  interest  in  it  so  dominates  the 
mind,  that  the  thought  of  each  thing 
as  a  mere  phenomenon  of  Nature  be- 
comes obscured.  It  is  as  if  to  the 
Greek  mind  the  universe  consisted  only 
of  personal  beings,  supernatural  or 
human,  to  whfch  every  other  object 
was  merely  an  accessory,  affording 
either  a  field  of  action  for,  or  a  detail 
of  circumstance  in  the  all-absorbing 
drama  played  by  the  personal  agents. 
Whereas  for  the  modem  mind  the  uni- 
verse consists  rather  of  three  elements, 
God,  Nature,  and  man,  each  reacting 
on  the  others,  but  each  distinct  and 
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obeying  Its  own  laws,  a  force  to  be  is  compatible  with  a  love  for  Nature 

reckoned  with  for  good  or  evil.     The  in  the  mind  of  the  people  which  holds 

latter  may  be  the  more  scientific  view,  it 
the  former  the  more  artistic;  but  each  B.  M,  Oangreve. 

Macmllliin'B  Mafaalne. 
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It  is  not  only  likely,  but  certain,  that 
if   the   announcement   were   suddenly 
made  that  a  cheap  process  had  been 
discovered  by  which  coal  could  be  con- 
Terted  into  diamonds,  there  would  be 
plently  of  people  who  would  be  afraid 
of  emptying  the  coal-box  on  the  fire. 
They  would  not  like  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing away  money.    They  would  calcu- 
late how  many  tons  of  coal  were  still 
left  in  the  cellar— possibly  would  tele- 
phone for  more  coal  at  the  same  price, 
in  case  the  coal  merchant  had  not  seen 
tbe    newspapers    that   morning— until, 
perhaps,  it  would  occur  to  them  a  few 
days  afterwards  that  it  did  not  very 
much  matter.    The  cheaper  the  process 
of  converting  coal  into  diamonds,  the 
more  diamonds  would  be  made,  and 
the  cheaper,  therefore,  tbey  would  be- 
come; and  if  you  could  make  large 
diamonds,  according  to  size,  at  prices 
ranging,  say,  from  ninepence  to  nine 
guineas— at  which  size  they  would  be 
too  heavy  to  wear  as  jewels— clearly 
It  would  be  better  to  bum  coal  than  to 
keep  it  to  make  diamonds.     Nothing, 
eventually,  would  be  greatly  altered, 
except,   of   course,   that  rich   women 
would  cease  to  wear  diamonds,   and 
that  a  good  many  mortgages  made  on 
the  security  of  jewels  would  have  been 
foreclosed,- at  all  events,  there  would 
have  been  no  interference  with  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  parallel  is  not  exact  if  the  dis- 
covery of  **new  wealth"— the  Daily 
NetDS  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
discover  **wealth*'  In  the  latest  gold- 
extracting  process— has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  other  precious  commod- 
ities  besides   diamonds.     It   was   an- 


nounced on  Saturday  last,  with  all  the 
headlines  natural  to  the  occasion,  that 
a  discovery  had,  been  made  '*of  the 
utmost  magnitude  and  the  most  sensa- 
tional character."  For  many  years  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  extract  gold 
from  sea-water,  but  ''though  gold  has 
been  collected  and  precipitated,  no  pro- 
cess had  hitherto  been  discovered  by 
which  it  could  be  extracted  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Our  information  is  that 
the  problem  has  now  been  solved,  and 
that  gold  in  practically  illimitable 
quantities  Is  only  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements  which  a 
powerful  S3mdicate  have  in  hand  to 
be  pumped  from  the  ocean."  All  that 
reads  like  revolution;  and  when  it  is 
added  that  the  process  by  which  all 
this  gold  is  to  be  obtained  has  been 
submitted  to  Sir  William  Ramsay,  and 
that  "he  has  just  reported  on  it  in 
terms  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  its  success,"  is  there  any  other 
comment  to  be  made  except  that  those 
who  have  managed  to  obtain  shares  in 
the  syndicate  are  exceedingly  lucky 
persons?  One  of  the  critics  of  the 
scheme,  Indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  amount  of  gold  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  ocean-pump-  ' 
ing  S3rndicate.  Since  it  is  computed 
that  there  is  something  like  a  grain  of 
gold  in  a  ton  of  sea-water,  and  since 
a  grain  of  gold  is  worth  about  two- 
pence, "as  there  are  about  sixty  thou- 
sand billion  tons  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
any  one  who  can  recover  it  all  will 
have  a  nice  little  fortune  of  £625,000,- 
000,000,000.  or  over  five  thousand  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  gold."  (We  cannot 
make  this  sum  work  out  correctly,  but 
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the  general  drift  of  the  calculation  Is 
clear.)  At  first  sight,  all  that  looks  very 
well  indeed  for  the  prospects  of  the 
syndicate;  but  it  ought  perhaps  to  be 
added  that  as  yet  Sir  William  Ramsay 
has  taken  no  shares,  that  he  has  writ- 
ten to  the  papers  to  state  that  his  re- 
port was  confidential,  and  that  "the 
process  is  still  in  an  elementary  stage." 
There  are  possibly  other  refiections 
which  may  occur.  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  suppose  it  to  be  granted  that 
all  these  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
gold  waiting  in  the  sea  for  a  syndicate 
to  extract  it  are  correct.  Suppose  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  somehow  there  could  be 
obtained  from  sea-water  so  many  mil- 
lion tons  of  gold.  You  are  faced  by 
two  difficulties,— first,  by  the  mechani- 
cal difficulty  of  getting  the  grain  of 
gold  dry  into  your  hand  out  of  the 
water;  second,  by  the  obvious  fact  tliat 
if  you  can  manage  to  extract  a  suffi- 
ciently large  quantity  of  gold  in  a 
given  time— if,  that  is  to  say,  again 
purely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  you 
could  in  a  year  double  the  amount  of 
solid,  malleable  gold  in  existence— you 
would  upset  the  standards  by  which 
the  value  of  goods  exchanged  among 
the  merchant  nations  Is  measured. 
Would  that  be  a  good  thing  to  do?  But 
take  the  mechanical  difficulties  first. 
To  begin  with,  granted  that  from  a  ton 
of  sea-water  you  can  get  a  grain  of 
gold.  Pump,  then,  a  thousand  tons  of 
pure  sea-water  into  a  reservoir  and 
begin  to  treat  it  When  you  have  ex- 
tracted, by  whatever  treatment,  the 
thousand  grains  of  gold  which  were 
floating  somewhere  in  those  thousand 
tons  of  water,  you  have  dry  gold  in 
your  hands  value  two  thousand  pence, 
—roughly  four  guineas,  out  of  which, 
of  course,  you  have  to  pay  for  your 
labor  and  part  of  the  initial  cost  of  the 
plant  put  up  for  extraction.  Still,  after 
paying  that,  you  remain,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  two  guineas  in  hand. 
Next,  you  have  to  get  rid  of  your  now 


goldless  sea-water,  in  order  to  pomp 
in  the  next  thousand  tons  to  be  treated. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
Clearly  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  pump  it  straight  back  into  the 
sea  where  It  came  from;  you  might.  In 
that   case,   unless   there    were   racing 
tides  to  carry  It  away  (and  perhaps  to 
carry  it  back  again  next  day),  pump 
again  into  your  reservoir  water  which 
you  had  already  treated,  and  which 
would  be  therefore  goldless.    The  best 
thing  to  do,  obviously,  would  be  to  nm 
your  waste  sea-water  throu^  a  cob- 
duit-pipe  or  by  some  oHier  method  to 
a   distant  coast,— you   might,    for  tai- 
stance,  pump  it  into  your  reeerroir  <m 
one  side  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  and 
pump  it  out  on  the  other. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  however,  that 
this  physical  difficulty  could  be  sur- 
mounted, or  better,  that  a  much  greater 
secret  than  this  for  obtalnlnir  gold 
from  sea-water  were  discovered;  siq^ 
pose  that  some  private  individual  wefe 
able  with  the  utmost  secrecy  to  develop 
the  scheme  of  a  flotilla  of  ships  which 
should  go  out  simultaneously,  eadi  cap- 
tain armed  with  the  inventor's  secret 
and  which  should  dip  down  some  kind 
of  magnetic  apparatus  attracting  all 
the  gold  in  the  sea  for  miles  round. 
Imagine  the  flotilla  secretly  returning 
home,  each  ship  with  tons  of  gold  on 
board;  and  then  imagine  the  gold  sup- 
ply of  the  world  suddenly  doubled, 
capable  of  being  trebled  in  a  month, 
(luadrupled  in  two  months.  What 
would  happen?  Would  Hie  owner  of 
the  flotilla,  the  inventor  of  the  mag- 
netic apparatus,  become  amasingly 
rich?  For  a  time,  perhaps;  but  If  his 
secret  were  discovered,  or  if  it  were 
known  that  it  was  only  a  chemical 
secret  which  stood  between  wealth  and 
poverty,  would  he  remain  rich  for  long, 
simply  because  he  could  always  pro- 
duce gold  to  pay  for  whatever  he 
wanted?  He  would  not,  of  course. 
He  would  probably  be   assassinated. 
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since  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  secrets  can  somehow  be  ob- 
tained by  killing;  but  if  he  were  not 
assassinated,  and  if  the  secret  leaked 
out,  so  tliat  every  Government  in  the 
world  knew  how  to  obtain  gold  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  clearly  the  inventor 
would  become  just  as  poor  a  man  as 
any  one  else  who  possessed  merely 
gold,  or  paper  redeemable  by  gold.  He 
might  as  well  possess  so  much  sand. 
If  the  gold-supply  of  the  world  could 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent  with  abso- 
lute ease,  and  multiplied  at  irregular 
intervals,  there  would  be  no  standard 
of  prices.  A  quarter  of  wheat  might 
stand  at  fifty  shillings  one  day  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  shillings  the  next 
day:  you  might  be  asked  half-a-crown 
for  lunch  on  Monday  and  a  sovereign 
for  the  same  lunch  on  Saturday;  you 
could  measure  nothing  until  you  dis- 
covered a  new  standard;  the  gold 
standard  would   have  disappeared. 

But  would  it  be  allowed  to  disap- 
pear? the  question  might  be  asked. 
Would  there  not  immediately  be  an  In- 
ternational Convention,  called  together 
to  make  it  illegal  to  collect  supplies  of 

T^  8p«etmtoir. 


gold  of  this  kind?  Could  it  not  be  ar- 
ranged that  the  sea,  at  least,  should 
be  inviolable,  however  deeply  the  earth 
might  be  scarred  and  seamed  to  get  the 
great  thing?  True,  such  a  Convention 
might  bring  about  security  of  markets 
in  time  of  peace,  though  even  then 
there  would  always  be  privateers  steal- 
ing out  with  magnets,  hoping  to  return 
undiscovered.  But  in  time  of  war.  If 
four  or  five  great  nations  were  in- 
volved? Then  the  ships  would  go  out 
for  gold,  not  one  by  one,  but  by  all 
the  hundreds  which  the  rich  nations 
could  afford.  And  to  what  end?  To 
establish,  in  that  last  fantastic  resort, 
only  this,— the  perpetual  truth  that  not 
by  some  sudden,  easy  discovery  can 
any  man,  or  any  nation,  ever  become 
rich;  but  that  by  the  calamitous  up- 
setting of  an  apparently  perpetual 
standard  of  prices,  a  new  standard 
must  be  discovered;  that  the  new 
standard  must  involve,  not  mere  in- 
genuity, but  stark  labor  of  body;  that 
'*In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread"  is  the  last  test,  the  ultimate 
standard,  of  men's  riches. 
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It  Is  impossible  to  deal  adequately 
with  such  a  volume  as  '*The  Letters  of 
WiUiam  Stubbs  Bi^op  of  Oxford" 
within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice.  We 
therefore  reprint  from  the  Independent 
Review,  elsewhere  in  this  magazine, 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  review  of  the  book 
4ind  estimate  of  the  Bishop's  character, 
under  the  title  "Bishops  and  Histo- 
rians." But  it  is  not  primarily  as  a 
bishop  or  an  historian  that  the  writer 
of  these  delightful  letters,  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hutton  has  edited  with  excel- 
lent discrimination,  makes  the  most 
abiding  impression,  but  as  a  man,— 
kind,  witty,  whimsical,  of  sincere  and 
stalwart  convictions,  of  simplicity  and 


strength  of  character,  of  warm  sym- 
pathies and  of  a  most  lovable  nature. 
Of  this  man,— scholar,  historian  and 
bishop,— the  volume  gives  us  the  most 
intimate  glimpses,  for  the  letters  %s^ 
written  with  perfect  unconsciousness 
and  unconcern.  They  l>egin  with  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  *'a  country 
parson"  at  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  come  down  to  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death  in  April,  1901,— the 
very  last  letter  of  all,  brief  and  written 
with  the  stress  of  mortal  illness  upon 
him,  marked  nevertheless  by  his  invin- 
cible humor.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  several  portraits  and  is  furnished 
with  a  full  index.    B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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A  WINTER  SUNSET. 

Tbe  starlings  pipe  and  whisper  in  the 

trees, 
Now  loud,  now  low,  for  autumn's  lease 

is  run; 
The  skies  are  stiller  than  still  summer 

seas 
As  sinks   in  shining  and  translucent 

ease 
The  late  November  sun. 

November  sunset— and  a  phantom  moon 
That  floats,  a  shell-pale  sickle  in  the 

blue: 
The  light  that  comes— the  light  that 

fades  so  soon, 
Both  with  the  season's  silence  seem  in 

tune; 
With  my  heart's  silence,  too. 

This  misty  hour,  whose  garrulous  birds 
will  cease 

Their  fitful  gossip  as  the  west  grows 
pale. 

Breathes  it  not  more  of  solace  and  re- 
lease 

Than   sunsets  golden   as  the  Golden 
Fleece 
Or  song  of  nightingale? 

BMumund  Marriott  Watson, 


THE  POOB  SOUL. 

A  poor  soul  sou^t  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

*'0h  let  me  in,"  said  she, 
''To  look  upon  the  spirits  shriven. 

And  on  the  Healing  Tree— 

"The  multitude  that  none  can  teU, 

Who  bitter  anguish  bore— 
The  amaranth  and  asphodel 

That  bloom  for  evermore  r* 

But    the    Angel    answered:    "Thou^ 
God's  grace 

Be  mighty  far  and  near. 
In  Heaven  for  thee  there  is  no  place. 

Thou  boldest  earth  too  dearl 

"Thy  ruth   was  mingled  with  sharp 
scorn. 
Thy  love  with  bitter  hate,  i 


Is  it  to  gather  grapes  of  thorn 
Thou  comest  to  this  gate?^ 

The  poor   soul  pleaded:   "Though  hi 
grief 

I  reap  my  wage  arl^t. 
Yet  give  me  but  a  single  leaf 

From  thy  great  fields  of  li^tr 


He  looked  not  on  the  angel  folk. 

Nor  on  the  crystal  tide— 
A  leaf  of  amaranth  he  broke. 

An  asphodel  beside. 

He  looked  not  on  the  mansions  fair 

That  for  the  blessM  wait- 
Yet  he  a  crimson  rose  did  spare. 
And  hastened  to  the  gate. 

To  pass  Heaven's  portal  all  unmeet 

She  stood,  the  wanderer; 
Howbeit,  music  clear  and  sweet 

There  fioated  out  to  her. 

And    through    the   opening   gate  sbe 
caught 

The  light  ineffable— 
The  amaranth  the  Angel  brought 

The  rue,  the  asphodel. 

And  gave— and  even  as  she  took, 
There  faded  from  her  ken 

The  radiance,  whereon  who  look 
Shall  never  fear  again. 


And  none  the  mystic  boon  perceire; 

Yet  where  the  journey  lies 
Of  that  poor  soul,  men  cease  to  grieTe 

And  dream  of  Paradise. 

Map  KenddL 
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THE  CANDLE. 

Thee  may  a  child's  hand  kindle,  tbee 
His  lau^  extinguish,  tiny  spark, 
Scarce  seen  a  furlong  off.    To  me 
The  difference  between  light  and  dark! 

Flormoe  Hai/Uar. 
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THE    SERVANT    PROBLEM. 

BY    VISCOUNTESS    BABBIMGTON. 


The  disorganization  of  domestic  ser- 
vice has  so  seriously  affected  home 
comforts  and  social  life  in  recent  years, 
that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  deal- 
ing again  with  a  sabject  which  has 
already  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  Yet  in  review- 
ing the  domestic  situation,  the  causes 
of  the  evil  and  its  po5«sible  cure,  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  The  grow- 
ing unpopularity  of  domestic  service 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  new 
element  In  the  situation  by  those  who 
maintain  that  this  is  but  a  passing 
phase  of  no  serious  import;  while  those 
who  foretell  in  present  difficulties  the 
extinction  of  the  servant  race,  and  a 
further  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
English  people,  will  be  interested  to 
hear  of  a  domestic  crisis  of  equal  mag- 
nitude occurring  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Literature  of  that 
period  abounds  with  instances  of  the 
insolence  of  English  servants,  and  of 
their  independence  of  their   masters. 


whose  service  they  left  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  In  some  respects  the  posi- 
tion was  worse  then  than  it  is  now; 
We  are  told  that  "at  the  entrance  of 
the  Law  Courts  and  the  Parliament,  il 
host  of  servants  kept  up  such  riotouc^ 
and  licentious  confusion  that  one  would 
think  there  were  no  such  things  as 
rule  or  distinction  among  us,*'  while 
the  custom  of  sending  footmen  to  keep 
their  masters*  places  at  the  play,  dxir- 
Ing  the  first  Act,  resulted  in  such  con- 
stant disorder  in  the  galleries  (where 
the  servants  retired  and  claimed  ad- 
mission free  on  the  arrival  of  their 
masters),  that  they  were  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1737;  not,  however,  until  a  riot  had 
taken  place  in  which  about  twenty- 
five  people  were  seriously  injured,  and 
which  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  was  unable  to  re- 
strain. 

The   evil   was   evidently   a  national 
one,  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
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the!  attention  of  fbi'etgtil  travellers.  A 
Portuguese  who  visited  England  in 
1730,  thus  reviews  the  situation: 

A^  to  the  common  and  menial  serr- 
vants  (of  London)  they  have  great 
wages,  are  well  Isept  and  clothed,  but 
are  notwithstanding,  the  plague  of  al- 
most every  house  in  town.  They  form 
themselves  into  societies,  or  rather  con- 
federacies, contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  other  when  out  of  place, 
and  if  any  of  them  cannot  manage  the 
family  where  they  are  entertained  as 
they  please,  immediately  they  give 
notice  they  will  Ije  gone.  There  is  no 
spealsing  to  them,  they  are  above  cor- 
rection. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  of  that 
time,  Philo  Britannicus  writes: 

There  Is  one  thing  in  particular,. 
\  which  I  wonder  you  have  not.  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  the  general  Corrup- 
tion of  Manners  in  the  Servant*  of 
Great  Britain.  I  am  a  Man  that  have 
travelled  and  seen  many  Nations,  but 
have  for  seven  Years  past  resided  con- 
stantly in  London  or  within  twenty 
miles  of  it  In  this  Time  I  have  con- 
tracted a  numerous  Acquaintance 
among  the  best  Sort  of  People,  and 
have  hardly  Found  one  of  them  happy 
in  their  Servants.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  Astonishment  to  Foreigners  and 
all  such  as  have  visited  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, especially  since  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no  Part  of  the  World 
where  Servants  have  those  Privileges 
and  Advantages  as  in  England.  They 
have  nowhere  else  such  plentiful  Diet, 
large  Wages  or  indulgent  Liberty. 
There  is  no  Place  where  they  labor 
less,  and  yet  where  they  are  so  little 
respectful,  more  wasteful,  more  negli- 
gent, or  where  they  so  frequently 
change  their  Masters. 

The  writer  concludes  the  letter  by 
asking  for  "observations  that  we  may 
know  how  to  treat  these  Rogues.'' 
The  Editor  in  his  reply  observes  that 
his  correspondent's  complaints  "run 
wholly  upon  Men  Servants"  and  traces 
the  evil  to  **ttie  Custom  of  giving 
Board  Wages,  whidh  leads  them  to  fre- 


quent Clubs  and  Taverns  or  to  eat 
after  their  Masters  and  then  reserre 
their  Wages  for  other  Occasions." 
Hence,  he  observes,  it  arises 

that  they  are  but  in  a  lower  Degree 
what  their  Masters  are  and  usually 
affect  an  imitation  of  their  Manners. 
It  is  a  common  Humor  among  tlie 
retinue  of  People  of  quality  when  tbey 
are  in  their  Revels,  that  is,  when  they 
are  out  of  their  Masters'  Sight,  to  as- 
sume in  a  humorous  Way  the  Names 
and  Titles  of  those  whose  Liveries  tbey 
wear. 

In  this  respect  we  note  a  continuity 
of  servant  custom  to  the  present  day, 
for  in  large  houses,  as  we  are  all 
^ware,  the  domestics  still  take  pre- 
<;edence  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
housekeeper's  room  according  to  the 
social  position  of  their  masters  and 
mistresses. 

But  historians  of  that  period  attrib- 
ute the  evil  then  existing  to  other 
causes:  notably  to  the  attendance  of 
servants  upon  their  mistresses  in  the 
^eat  scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation 
and  to  the  immunity  from  arrest  for 
-debt  enjoyed  by  servants  of  Peew 
-equally  with  their  masters,  and  above 
all  to  the  system  of  Vales  then  pre- 
vailing in  England.  This  system  had 
in  those  days  reached  exaggerated 
-dimensions,  and  was  a  severe  tax  oa 
those  of  slender  means  who,  as  well 
as  the  more  opulent,  were  expected  to 
lavish  handsome  gifts  on  the  servants 
of  their  host  in  attendance  upon  them 
at  table.  It  is  said  that  a  foreigner  of 
distinction  would  spend  as  much  as 
ten  guineas  in  this  way  in  one  ev^- 
ing,  and  that  "no  feature  of  ESn^ish 
life  seemed  more  revolting  to  foreign- 
ers than  an  English  entertaimnoit 
when  the  guests,  often  under  the  eyes 
of  the  host,  passed  from  the  drawing- 
room  through  a  double  row  of  ser- 
vants, each  one  of  them  expecting  and 
receiving  his  fee."  It  is  this  custom, 
abolished  about  the  middle  of  the  eigb- 
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teenth  centuryt  which  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  the  servant 
problem,  as  producing  a  curious  simi- 
larity in  the  position  then  and  now. 
For,  as  writers  of  that  time  attribute 
the  serious  disorganization  then  exist- 
ing,   partly    to   social    influences,    but 
chiefly  to  this  system  of  Vales,  which 
rendered  servants  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  their  masters,  so  now  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  apart  from  various  phases 
of  the  moment  which  probably  accen- 
tuate the  evil,  the  root  trouble  of  the 
present  domestic  crisis  is  found  in  the 
unpopularity  of  domestic  service  and 
the    consequent  deficiency   in   the   re- 
quired number  of  servants.    These  are 
thus    again    rendered   independent   of 
their  masters,  and  are  enabled  practi- 
cally to  command  the  situation  and  to 
dictate  terms  to  their  employers.    The 
incentive  to  earn  a  good  character  Is 
weakened,  the  folly  of  leaving  a  good 
situation  for  insuflicient  reasons  is  not 
clearly  perceived,   when  there   is   the 
consciousness  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  de- 
mand, another  situation  can  always  be 
obtained.    And  the  effects  are  seen  in 
other    ways.      Incompetent    servants 
and  those  with  indifferent  characters 
can  now  command  situations  not  open 
to  them  in  days  of  greater  competition. 
A   mistress  is   forced  to  condone   all 
but  the  most  serious  offences,  aware 
that  while  the  servants  she  parts  with 
for  inefiSciency  will  immediately  secure 
other  and  periiaps  better  situations,  she 
may   herself  change  considerably  for 
the  worse.    Here  again  there  is  a  nota- 
ble likeness  in  the  position  in  earlier 
and  later  days.     Gonzales,  the  Portu- 
guese    traveller     previously     quoted, 
writes:  "It  is  a  common  saying  If  my 
servant  ben't  a  thief,  or  If  he  be  but 
honest,  I  can  bear  with  other  things, 
and  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  in 
London  with  an  honest  servant*' 

Few  will  deny  that  the  present  crisis 
almost   equals   In   magnitude   that  of 


earlier  times.    The  difficulties  of  well 
ordering  a  household  are  evident  when 
work  must  be  carried  out  according  to 
servants'  theories  rather  than  the  mis- 
tresses' views,  and  when  servants  will 
leave  on  the  merest  pretext  not  with 
the  legitimate  object  of  bettering  their 
position  but  because  a  place  is  dull  or 
they    require    a    change.     The    expe- 
riences of  those  wishing  to  set  up  an 
Bngllsh   establishment   in  these  days 
most  clearly   illustrates  the  domestic 
difficulty.    Interviews  in  which  the  mis- 
tress is  far  more  interviewed  than  in- 
terviewing, and  inquiries  on  the  part 
of  applicants  for  the  situation  as  to 
numbers  in  family,  servants  kept  and 
visitors  allowed,  clearly  show  there  are 
more  situations  to  fill  than  there  are 
servants  to  fill  them.    Questions  from 
the  lady's  maid  as  to  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation  of   the   wardrobe;    minute   in- 
quiries of  the  housemaid  as  to  Sunday 
and    week-day    outings,    accompanied 
by  a  distinct  proviso  against  opening 
the  door  in  the  butler's  absence,  prove 
that  the  final  decision  whether  the  girl 
enters  the  situation  rests  rather  with 
her  than  with  the  mistress,  while  the 
terms  dictated  by  kitchen  maid  and 
footman,    where  no  scullery  maid  or 
hall  boy  is  kept,  are  only  credible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  class  of  ser- 
vant Is  almost  Impossible  to  procure. 
Till  at  length,  harassed  by  cross-exam- 
ination when  any  duty  not  quite  con- 
genial to  the  candidate  leads  to  the 
frank   avowal   the  situation   will   not 
suit,  higher  wages  are  given  than  the 
mistress  can  well  afford,  greater  liberty 
than  she  considers  advisable,  and  more 
help  than  is  necessary  as  the  only  way 
of  closing  the  matter.    Nor  is  this  al- 
ways a  final  settlement.     At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fortnight,  as  likely  as 
not  the  butler  wishes  to  leave,  because 
the  place   is  not  quite  what  he  ex- 
pected; or  the  lady's  maid,  because  she 
cannot   possibly    remain    in    a    place 
where  there  is  no  'Iroom,"  or  the  cook 
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gives  warning  because  slie  entirely  dis- 
approves of  dealing  at  the  Stores,  or 
still  more  serious,  the  kitchenmald 
must  depart  because  that  much-vexed 
question,  the  responsibility  for  cleaning 
the  front  door  steps,  wau  not  fully  ex- 
plained to  her  when  she  was  engaged. 
The  situation  would  be  farcical  were 
it  not  so  extremely  inconvenient  Posi- 
tions are  indeed  reversed  when  the 
size  of  a  family  has  to  be  apologized 
for  when  engaging  new  servants,  and 
the  subject  of  the  boys'  holidays  ap- 
proached with  discretion.  What  is  the 
latest  idea  now  in  vogue  with  country 
people  who  keenly  dislike  changing 
their  servants,  but  that  the  six  weeks 
in  a  London  hotel  which  fulfils  their 
aspirations  for  town  society,  or  the 
couple  of  months  abroad— the  more  ap- 
preciated holiday— should  be  exchanged 
for  three  months  in  a  hired  house  in 
the  London  season,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  upper  servants  will  not  nowadays 
remain  in  a  country  situation  unless 
tliey  spend  part  of  the  year  in  town. 

It  Is  obvious  there  are   gradations 
of  troubles  in  various  households.  Wise 
management,  no  doubt,  lessens  the  ten- 
sion between  mistress  and  maid,  but 
even  those  who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  ordering  of  their  houses, 
and  have  hitherto  kept  their  servants 
for  years,  are  sensible  of  changes  in 
the  domestic  situation.    The  chief  diffi- 
culties are  for  those  in  medium-sized 
establishments,   where  there   is   more 
coming  and  going,  and  more  entertain- 
ing than  in  earlier  days,  and  but  the 
same  staff  kept    It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble in  these  places  to  get  well  trained 
and  single-handed  servants  of  a  cer- 
tain age.    In  the  smaller  houses  where 
only  two  or  three  servants  are  kept 
and   work    more   evenly   divided,    the 
closer  contact   between   mistress   and 
maid    leads    to    better    relations    and 
more  sympathetic  interest,  though  in 
this    class   of   establishment   there    is 
more  trouble  about  Sunday  and  week- 


day outings  and  enforced  abridgment 
of  comforts  on  the  Sunday.  Again,  dif- 
ficulties are  considerably  lessened  in 
the  larger  country  houses  and  town 
establishments  where  the  housekeeper, 
who  has  probably  lived  in  the  family 
for  years,  exercises  wise  supervision 
and  steady  control,  and  where  the  ser- 
vants are  often  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  and  laborers  on  the  estate, 
whose  parents,  recipients  of  many 
kindnesses  from  their  employers,  are 
not  likely  to  listen  to  trivial  complaints 
or  to  encourage  changes.  And  here  the 
larger  number  of  servants  kept  facili- 
tates matters  in  days  when  every  boy 
and  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty  requires 
another  under  them  to  do  the  rough 
work. 

But  if  this  is  the  present  domestic 
position,  considerable  interest  attaches 
to  the  question.  What  are  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  these  results?    The 
unpopularity  of  domestic  service  has 
been  already  referred  to  as   the  all- 
important  factor,  nor  are  the  reasons 
for  this  growing  prejudice  far  to  seek. 
The  independent  spirit  of  the  age  which 
leads  to  a  marked  preference  for  fac- 
tory and  shop  life  where  the  evenings 
are  free,  and  time  after  certain  hour* 
of  work  at  the  individual's   disposal, 
must     be     chiefiy     held     responsible. 
Again,  the  fresh  fields  of  employment 
open  of  late  years  to  women,  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  enterprise  in 
large  co-operative  societies,  have  drawn 
considerable  numbers  from  the  hum- 
bler avocation  of  domestic  service.    The 
sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Wom- 
an's Industrial  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  '*Cause  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Domestic   Service"   in   March    of   this 
year,  received  an  unusual  percentage  of 
replies  to  the  schedule  of  questions  ad- 
dressed on  this  subject  to  mistresses, 
mothers,  club  dealers,  heads  of  Insti- 
tutions,  and  to  girls  employed,    thus 
showing  the  interest  aroused  by  the  in- 
quiries.   The  sub-committee  concludes 
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an  Interesting  report  in  the  following 
words:  "As  a  roug^  summary,  It  may 
be  stated  that  there  is  practical  agree- 
ment in  all  replies  that  the  social  status 
of  domestic  service,  the  long  hours,  and 
lack  of  personal  liberty  are  the  chief 
causes  of  its  unpopularity.    It  is  a  well- 
recognized    fact    that    in    the    lower 
classes  servant   life  ranks   far  lower 
than  that  of  shop  assistants  and  other 
professions.      This    is    perhaps    more 
keenly  felt  in  the  country,  where  ser- 
vants have  fewer  friends  to  associate 
with,  and  where  the  petty  tradesmen 
often  carry  their  prejudice  so  far  as 
to  refuse  to  attend  the  dances  or  social 
evenings  which  are  patronized  by  the 
servants  of  the  smaller  houses  in  the 
neighborhood.   •  It   is   also   maintained 
by  many  that  the  education  now  given 
In  our  schools  unfits  the  lower  classes 
for  the  more  homely  duties  of  life.    A 
more  suitable  training  would  not  only 
prove  of  far  more  use  in  service  or 
other  employments,  but  would  be  in- 
valuable  in   the    management  of   the 
homes  of  the  poorer  classes.     Again, 
the  emigration  of  the  rural  population 
<f  rom  which  class  servants  were  largely 
recruited)  to  the  towns,  has  led  to  an 
appreciation  of  a  city  life  other  than 
domestic  service,  and  has  in  this  way 
reduced  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  important  part  now  played  by 
managers  of  registry  offices  in  the 
-domestic  situation  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  Though  doubtless  of  use 
in  days  of  constant  changes,  these  inter- 
mediaries have  not  conduced  to  promote 
better  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  substituting  as  they  have  done 
A  rigid  system  of  **give  and  take''  for  the 
more  friendly  and  sympathetic  arrange- 
ment when  the  mistress  engaged  the 
servant  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party.  Servants  recognize  that 
under  this  regime  the  good-will  of  those 
who  procure  situations  for  them  is  of 
•even  more  importance  than  their  mls- 
tresees'  approval,  for  with  the  manager 


of  these  agencies  in  the  last  resort  lies 
the   decision    whether   they    shall    be 
again    recommended,    while    the    em- 
ployer is  fully  aware  that  much  is  now 
taken  out  of  her  own  hands,  and  that 
a  refusal  to  give  a  good  character  must 
be  justified  to   a  self-constituted  au- 
thority, not  always  of  a  competent  or 
impartial    character.     And   there   are 
other  obvious  disadvantages.    The  girl 
who  has  been  provided  with  a  situation 
on  the  payment  of  the  usual  registry 
fee,   and   who   is   aware   that   if  she 
leaves  at  her  month  another  place  w(ll 
be  found  for  her  free  of  charge,  is  less 
likely  to  settle  down  quietly,  and  more 
likely  to  be  exacting  in  her  demands, 
than  the  servant  who  has  been  recom- 
mended by  friends  or  who  has  procured 
her  situation  through  an  advertisement, 
and  is  conscious  that  if  she  changes 
she  must  incur  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising again.     In  the  same  way  there 
are  manifest  drawbacks  in  a  system 
by  which  managers  profit  by  constant 
changes.     It  is  difficult  for  managers 
of  these  registry  offices  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  gaining  another  fee  by 
recommending    a    girl    of    indifferent 
character,   more   especially   when   the 
clients  who  are  clamoring  for  servants 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  particular  and 
occasionally  find  it  convenient  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  has  occurred  in  the 
last  place.    Again,  there  are  contribu- 
tory causes  to  the  present  crisis  in  the 
luxurious  conditions,  the  pleasure-seek- 
ing tone  of  modem  society.    No  doubt 
In  all  ages  the  different  standpoint  of 
birth,    education    and    position    from 
which  servants  and  employers  view  the 
same  question,  necessarily  results  In 
totally    opposing   views   of    household 
management    Notably  in  the  question 
of  lavish  expenditure  and  exaggerated 
generosity    which    servants    have    in- 
variably considered  redound  to  their 
masters'  credit;  In  the  cook's  Inability 
to  dissociate  economy  from  meanness, 
and  the  butler's  rooted  conviction  that 
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the  less  work  be  or  his  master  does 
the  more  of  a  gentleman  will  the  one 
or  the  other  be  considered.  But  it  has 
remained  for  the  social  developments 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  unfavorably 
accentuate  these  historic  traditions  of 
servant  life,  and  to  seriously  affect  the 
domestic  situation.  Compare  the  style 
of  living  in  the  present  day  with  that 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  heads  of  families  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  their  own  houses  or  on 
their  own  estates,  k^t  the  household 
together  and  made  a  comfortable  home 
for  their  family  and  servants.  Now, 
in  the  restlessness  of  an  age  when 
scientific  discoveries  have  almost  abol- 
ished distances,  country  house  visits 
and  travelling  abroad  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  servants  are  consequently 
in  many  cases  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment every  few  months,  or,  what  is 
equally  bad  for  them,  left  at  home  on 
board  wages  to  do  nothing.  These 
methods  are  scarcely  favorable  to  at- 
taching servants  to  their  masters  or  to 
inspiring  them  with  consideration  for 
their  employers*  interests.  Fifty  years 
ago,  in  an  age  of  less  pretension  and 
of  more  simple  tastes,  the  solid  com- 
forts of  home  were  first  considered,  and 
no  reasonable  outlay  in  this  direction 
grudged.  Now,  in  the  time  of  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth  and  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances, things  must  be  skimped  in 
many  houses  to  make  a  fine  show  in 
public,  and  the  larger  amount  spent  in 
luxury  necessitates  a  tight  hand  on 
household  expenses.  The  object  lessons 
thus  given  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  silent  but  observant 
critics  of  our  social  failings,  and  have 
not  been  of  advantage  in  impressing 
on  servants  the  need  of  economy  or  the 
sinfulness  of  waste.  Again,  fifty  years 
ago  the  more  domestic  character  of 
family  life  was  not  only  more  con- 
ducive to  discipline  and  order  in  the 
household,  but  a  better  example  to  the 
servant  class,  who  can  scarcely  be  ex- 


pected to  appreciate  the  longer  hoois 
and  harder  work  entailed  by  modern 
society  demands  and  entertalnmoiti  In 
which  they  have  no  share. 

And  once  more,  fifty  years  ago  per- 
sonal supervision  was  given  by  the  mis- 
tress to  the  management  of  her  house, 
and  personal  consideration  to  the  com- 
forts and  interests  of  her  servants. 
Now,  in  the  majority  of  houses  the 
mistress  is  too  engrossed  with  society 
claims,  too  much  occupied  with  <diar- 
ities  other  than  those  of  her  own  house- 
hold, or,  It  may  be,  too  intellectual,  to 
spare  time  and  thought  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mundane  affairs  of 
everyday  life.  Again,  the  system  of 
commissions  now  so  prevalent  in  one 
form  or  another  must  b^  held  responsi- 
ble for  having  so  far  contaminated 
many  of  those  in  responsible  house- 
hold positions,  that  notions  always 
somewhat  hazy  as  to  the  legritlmacy  <^ 
perquisites  are  now  lost  sight  of  In 
pardonable  perplexity  as  to  the  divid- 
ing line  between  honesty  and  dishon- 
esty. Here,  then,  is  a  somewhat 
serious  indictment  of  the  influences  of 
modem  society  on  the  servant  question. 

If  we  then  find  much  to  account  for 
the  domestic  disorganization,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how  so  far  to 
ameliorate  conditions  as  to  ensure 
greater  comforts  In  our  homes,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  mod^s  Vivendi  whereby 
modem  developments  of  social  life  and 
the  new  aspirations  of  the  servant  class 
can  be  brought  Into  line  and  work  In 
harmonious  co-operation,  remains  a  yet 
more  difllcult  matter.  In  the  earlier 
crisis  various  reforms  led  to  a  gradual 
improvement,  and  it  is  evident  that 
unless  some  betterment  in  domestic 
conditions  restores  once  again  the 
popularity  of  service,  greater  simplicity 
of  life,  and  so4e  restriction  of  home 
comforts,  will  be  forced  upon  us  In  the 
necessity  as  in  America  of  giving  fir 
higher  wages  and  of  keeping  fewer 
servants,  or  of  living  in  hotels  or  flat» 
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where  service  is  provided  for  the  resi- 
dents. Nor  can  It  he  disputed  that 
some  Improvements  are  possible.  If 
hours  of  entertainments  cannot  he 
regulated,  or  gayeties  curtailed  to  en- 
sure lighter  work  to  the  servant  class, 
some  kindly  thought  could  often  save 
late  hours  to  those  who  have  to  work 
hard  the  next  day,  or  where  this  is  im- 
possible, the  hour's  rest  now  demanded 
by  many  In  service  could  be  given,  as 
in  hotels,  where  the  work  is  far  better 
done  in  consequence.  And  in  the  case 
of  foreign  travel  some  arrangements 
are  feasible  whereby  servants  are 
found  situations,  or  provided  for  in  the 
master's  absence.  Also,  in  the  matter 
of  Sunday  entertaining,  so  much  on  the 
Increase  of  late  years,  and  a  real 
grievance  to  servants,  distinction  could 
surely  be  drawn  between  the  hospital- 
ity due  to  friends  and  the  entertain- 
ments which  can  be  given  any  other 
night  of  the  week.  Servants  view  Sun- 
day as  a  day  of  rest,  either  for  Church- 
going  or  for  walking  out  and  keeping 
company,  or  most  probably  both  com- 
bined. Sunday  entertaining  deprives 
them  of  their  one  holiday  or  curtails 
their  liberty  on  the  only  day  on  which 
their  friends  are  also  free.  Again,  a 
small  amount  of  expenditure  would 
provide  greater  comforts  in  servants' 
quarters  and  would  give  them  a  home 
feeling  in  their  master's  house,  and  a 
motive  for  order  and  carefulness. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  custom 
of  pensioning  old  and  valued  servants 
has  considerably  fallen  into  disuse  in 
recent  years.  Whether  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  constant  changes,  or 
whether  the  failure  adequately  to  rec- 
ompense faithful  service  has  partly 
contributed  to  these  difficulties,  it  is 
hard  to  decide.  A  share  in  the  profits 
of  a  business,  the  certainty  of  a  pen- 
sion, have  always  been  determining 
motives  in  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
an  incentive  to  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  work,  and  a  counteracting  influence 


in  any  incitement  to  discontent.  Tet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  re^ 
suits  of  experiments  in  this  direction  in 
Germany  are  not  encouraging.  In  that 
country  the  certainty  of  a  provision 
for  old  age,  the  recognition  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  small  monthly 
premium  which  later  entitles  to  the 
State  pension  is  voluntarily  paid  by  the 
employer,  has  not  checked  the  rapid 
growth  of  socialistic  principles  in  the 
masses,  or  the  growth  of  discontent  in 
the  working  and  servant  class. 

And  there  are  practical  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  servant  problem  as  it  con- 
fronts us  to-day.  The  employment  of 
servants  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
were  bureaux  established  where  the 
managers  would  be  in  full  possession 
of  information  concerning  characters 
and  references.  Homes  should  be  at- 
tached where  those  with  good  intro- 
ductions could  be  received  on  their  ar- 
rival and  accommodated  at  a  reasona- 
ble charge  till  suited  with  situations. 
The  scheme  could  be  extended  to  bene- 
fit English  men  and  women  servants  on 
the  plan  of  Lady  Hope's  "Home  ("lub," 
In  Berkeley  Street,  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  a  first-rate  registry  office 
and  a  residential  club  for  men-servants. 
Registry  offices  with  homes  for  ser- 
vants attached,  managed  by  those  of 
good  organizing  capacity,  and  actuated 
chiefly  by  philanthropic  motives,  are 
a  great  want  of  the  day.  Salaries 
should  be  unaffected  by  profits  in  the 
business,  and  no  gain  made  by  fre- 
quent changes  in  domestic  circles. 
Smaller  fees  could  then  be  substituted 
for  the  heavy  charges  now  made  at 
registry  offices  which  are  a  severe  tax 
on  servants.  Comfortable  homes 
where  the  charges  are  moderate  would 
soon  become  self-supporting,  and 
would  be  much  appreciated  by  servants 
who,  when  changing  situations,  are 
often  forced  to  spend  their  hard-won 
wages  of  weeks  in  expensive  and  un- 
comfortable  lodgings;   while  the  per- 
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sonal  influence  and  sjinpathetic  in- 
terest of  those  in  charge  would  do 
much  to  break  down  class  barriers  and 
establish  better  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed. 

Again,  training  colleges  for  those 
who  will  eyentually  enter  domestic 
service,  associated  with  elementary 
schools,  or  schools  where  training  for 
service  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the 
general  education,  are  much  needed. 
Here  girls  would  receive  training  for 
domestic  service  either  in  the  usual 
curriculum,  or  in  the  separate  train- 
ing establishments,  for  a  year  or  so 
after  they  leave  school.  Experience 
teaches  that  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  a  distaste 
for  domestic  service  is  strongly  imbibed 
by  the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  lady  visitors  in  the  East  End  tell 
of  many  cases  where  girls  choose  hard 
work  in  factories,  often  entailing  phys- 
ical suffering,  in  preference  to  a  com- 
fortable place  in  service.  If  these  girls 
could  be  taken  from  poorer  homes, 
where  there  are  often  doubtful  sur- 
roundings, with  probably  the  willing 
consent  of  the  parents,  at  the  ages  of 
ten  or  eleven,  to  be  well  educated  and 
later  trained  for  service,  the  prejudice 
against  menial  work  would  scarcely 
take  deep  root  Though  free  agents 
later  to  choose  other  work  if  so  dis- 
posed, it  is  probable  that  surrounding 
Influences  would  guide  the  inclination 
in  the  desired  direction.  Here  again 
the  friendships  formed  would  be  of 
much  service  in  after  life. 

In  villages  and  in  the  smaller  country 
towns  the  bias  against  domestic  service 
among  the  young  people  is  not  so  strong- 
ly marked,  but  here  the  need  of  train- 
ing homes  is  felt  in  other  ways.  The 
mother  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  her 
children  at  home  after  a  certain  age 
must  necessarily  place  her  girl  of  four- 
teen years  in  a  small  tradesman's 
family,  as  being  too  young  to  take  a 
better  situation.    The  busy  wife  of  the 


tradesman,  and  mother  very  likely  of 
a  small  family,  has  often  no  time  to 
train  the  girl.  In  the  absence  of  proper 
supervision  the  latter  most  probably 
contracts  slovenly  habits  and  slipshod 
ways  which  often  last  for  life,  and 
having  once  begun  service  in  this  class 
of  household,  finds  it  impossible  later 
to  enter  a  gentleman's  family.  For 
these  cases  the  best  suggestion  would 
appear  to  be  that  several  parishes 
should  be  aflSliated  as  in  nursing  home 
schemes,  and  one  training  home  used 
for  their  mutual  beneflt. 

And  in  the  present  domestic  situation 
what  openings  occur  for  those  whom 
we  are  apt  to  style  "poor  ladies"  but 
who  as  daughters  of  petty  farmers, 
small  professional  men,  or  of  gentle- 
men in  much  reduced  circumstances, 
vary  considerably  in  position  in  life, 
and  have  often  insufficient  education 
and  teaching  capabilities  to  qualify  as 
governesses  or  for  intellectual  work? 
Many  mistresses  would  thankfully  em- 
ploy any  capable  go-between  as  a 
buffer  state  between  her  and  domestic 
worries,  to  keep  a  check  on  expendi- 
ture, and  to  devote  the  time  to  house- 
hold tasks  which  she  herself  finds  it 
impossible  or  irksome  to  give.  The 
incapacity  often  seen  in  these  wom^i 
and  their  lack  of  training  for  practical 
work,  combined  with  the  claims  fre- 
quently advanced  to  associate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  family,  are  the  chief 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  their  employ- 
ment as  lady  housekeepers.  It  should 
be  possible  to  arrange  that  rooms  in 
some  of  the  training  colleges  should  be 
reserved  for  ladles  wishing  to  under- 
take these  duties,  who,  on  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee,  could  be  received 
for  some  months  and  instructed  in 
household  management  The  Shrop- 
shire Training  College  for  Women  go- 
ing out  to  the  Colonies  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way. 

And  a  further  point  in  the  considers- 
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Hon  of  the  social  aspect  of  the  servant 
problem  Is  the  necessity  of  a  progres- 
sive spirit  in  the  ordering  of  our  house- 
holds, and  the  surrender  of  some  long- 
standing   prejudices    as    to    domestic 
management    The  spirit  of  the  times 
is  for  independence,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  it  must  be  conceded.    Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  this  growing  inde- 
pendence in  the  young  people  of  our 
own  rank  in  life,  though  somewhat  sub- 
versive of  discipline,  has  dlsadvantage- 
•ously     affected     their     character     or 
hindered  their  success  In  life.    In  the 
«ame  way  when  reflected  in  the  lower 
classes,  though  extremely  inconvenient 
at  times,  it  need  not  necessarily  denote 
the  hopeless  degeneration  of  domestic 
servants   and   disaster   in   our  house- 
holds, but  rather  indicates  the  newer 
lines  on  which  guidance  must  be  given 
and    rule    administered.      Again,    we 
recognize  that  the  love  of  finery  and 
the  craving  for  amusement  natural  to 
all  young  people  has  been  much  inten- 
sified by  modem  conditions.     Can  we 
then  expect  that  one  class  alone  should 
escape  the  contagion,  or  maintain  that 
what  is  excusable  in  the  one  is  alto- 
gether reprehensible  in  the  other?    The 
mistress  who  by  kindly  commendation  of 
some  pretty  article  of  attire  shows  she 
is  not  altogether  averse  to  anything 
pretty  or  tasteful  for  the  servant  class 
goes  the  right  way  to  restrain  the  taste 
for  gaudy  finery,  and,  let  us  hope,  to 
check  the  weakness  for  strings  of  false 
pearls  and  sham  jewellery  with  which 
many    under-servants    are    now     be- 
flecked.    The  servant  who  is  aware  that 
harmless    amusement    is    not    disap- 
proved  at  headquarters   is   far   more 
likely  to  consider  her  mistresses  opinion 
as  to  where  she  should  go,  and  what 
she    should    do,    and    instinctively    to 
avoid  what  she  feels  would  be  objected 
to,  than  the  girl  whose  employer  Is 
steadily    opposed    to    any    recreation. 
And  much  can  be  done  In  other  ways 
hj  showing  faith  in  good  Intentions  and 


in  honesty  of  purpose,  in  looking  for 
a  good  example  and  in  consulting  those 
who  are  in  a  position  of  trust  In  our 
households.     Confidence  coupled  with 
wise  supervision  may  be  occasionally 
betrayed,  but  will  be  the  more  gen- 
erally justified.    The  recognition  on  the 
part  of  upper  servants  that  their  co- 
operation  is   looked   for  in   the  right 
ordering  of  a  house  will  often  call  Into 
being  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
qualifies   the  individual  for  the  post 
The  feeling  that  a  good  influence  is 
looked   for  will    frequently   raise   the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  and  bring 
the  conviction  that  high  ideals  are  pos- 
sible even  In  domestic  service.    By  our 
treatment  of  our  servants  we  can  show 
them  that  their  social  status  Is  at  least 
by  us  honored  and  respected,  and,  in 
thus  raising  their  self-respect,  do  much 
to  lessen  the  impatience  of  control  and 
the  self-assertion  so  often  the  result  of 
a  feeling  of  fancied  Inferiority.     We 
can  bring  home  to  them  the  dignity  of 
service  as  consecrated   by   the   Great 
Exemplar.    The  respect  which  all  mis- 
tresses hope  to  inspire  will  not  be  les- 
sened by  the  recognition  on  their  part 
that  on  certain  grounds  employer  and 
employed  meet  on  equal  terms.    And  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  a  great 
man,  though  spoken  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  appear  peculiarly  applicable 
to  a  study  of  the  social  aspect  of  the 
servant  question.    Addressing  a  culti- 
vated   audience    and    advocating    the 
"Honor  of  Humanity,"  he  says: 

In  the  days  which  are  opening  on  us 
we  shall  find  this  social  spirit,  emi- 
nently Christian  and  ever  obligatory  as 
it  is,  nothing  less  than  a  political  neces- 
sity. If  In  the  new  distribution  of 
power  among  our  countrymen  in  years 
to  come  we  are  to  escape  from  colli- 
sions of  class  with  class,  it  must  be 
under  God  by  an  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  represent  the  higher 
order  of  society  to  cultivate  and  to 
practise  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  re- 
spect for  human  beings  as  such.    It  is 
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npoD  your  detenniiiatioD  in  this  matter 
more  than  upon  that  of  anj  other 
classes  in  this  country  that  onr  fntore 
d^;iends.  In  the  absence  of  this  spirit, 
an  old  society  lilce  that  of  Bngland 
based  on  feudal  and  Tndor  traditions 
must  obviously  have  mndi  to  fear,  with 
its  increase  we  have  assuredly  every- 
thing to  hope. 

TiM  NmtkNMl  B«Ttow. 


Words  of  weighty  significance,  «r 
timely  warning,  a  stitmg  incentiTe, 
apart  from  hi^er  consideraticMia,  t» 
the  exercise  of  the  true  charity  wlMrfr> 
in  it  may  be  lies.  In  present  difflcultist, 
one  of  the  possible  solutions  of  the 
Servant  Problem. 


THE    WAR    IN    THE    FAR    EAST.— VU. 
OF    AN    OFFICER'S    PATROL. 


The  subaltern  commanding  the  of- 
ficer's patrol  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  day's  work.  And  he  had  right  to 
be,  for,  after  covering  forty  miles,  he 
had  procured  all  the  information  re- 
quired from  him.  It  had  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally hard  day.  The  country  was 
more  or  less  water-logged,  and  it  had 
been  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
patrol  on  the  roads.  The  going  had 
been  so  bad  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  journey  had  been  undertaken  on 
foot.  Both  men  and  horses  were 
thoroughly  tired  out,  and  the  subaltern 
determined  to  rest  for  three  hours  be- 
fore pushing  back  to  headquarters. 

He  had  reconnoitred  right  up  to  Fu- 
cbou  from  Wa-fang-tlen.  He  and  his 
six  troopers  had  carried  out  this  re- 
connaissance without  firing  or  draw- 
ing a  single  shot  They  had  estimated 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  forces 
gathered  at  Wa-fang-tien,  and  had 
made  their  way  back  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance to  Pu-lien-tien.  For  an  hour  at 
least  they  had  seen  no  sign  of  the  Rus- 
sian screen,  and  as  it  was  essential  to 
procure  a  reliable  Chinese  guide,  the 
subaltern  determined  to  rest  in  a  small 
village  which  lay  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  valley  they  had  just  entered. 

He  reconnoitred  the  village  with 
every  precaution,  and  finding  it  empty, 
after  posting  a  sentry  at  the  approach 
by  which  they  had  entered,  led  his  pa- 
trol up  to  the  chief  villager's  house. 


The  village  at  first  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted; but  the  officer  dismounted  be- 
fore the  great  wooden  gates  of  the 
chief  residence,  and,  undismayed  by  the 
frightful  caricatures  of  the  god  of  war 
and  demons  painted  on  the  panels, 
knocked  loudly.  The  only  response  for 
the  time  being  was  the  barking  of  dogs 
inside.  But  presently  the  grilU  in  the 
wall  chamber  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance was  pulled  aside,  and  amid  the 
opium  fumes  emitted,  appeared  tiie 
yellow  face  of  the  janitor.  It  is  safe 
to  conjecture  that  the  inmates  feared  a 
visit  from  Cossaclcs,  for  as  soon  as  tbe 
janitor  realized  that  the  wayfarers 
were  Japanese,  he  immediately  slipped- 
to  the  grUle  cover,  and  shuffled  round 
to  open  the  ponderous  gates. 

The  great  iron-bound  doors  swung  in- 
wards. The  patrol  dismounted  and 
led  their  horses  into  the  courtyard 
within.  The  Japanese  in  their  manners 
are  polite,  but  they  do  not  make  war 
with  kid  gloves;  and  while  the  subal- 
tern was  engaging  the  janitor  in  con- 
versation by  means  of  ideographs, 
scraped  with  the  point  of  his  sword 
on  the  clay  fioor  of  the  courtyard,  tlie 
troopers  were  leading  their  horses  \j> 
the  byres  and  regaling  the  hungry 
animals.  After  the  subaltern  had 
wasted  much  effort  in  trying  to  make 
the  janitor  understand,  that  wortiiy 
finally  shook  his  bead  and  pointed  to 
the  house,  and  then  it  was,  and  tiwo 
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only,  that  the  owner  and  his  two  sons 
appeared.  One  of  the  sons  had  been 
educated  either  in  Kin-chou  or  Yin- 
kow,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
neither  could  speak  the  other's  lan- 
guage, yet  by  means  of  the  Chinese 
ideographs,  which  they  both  under- 
stood, the  Chinaman  and  the  subaltern 
were  able  to  converse,  if  not  rapidly, 
at  least  intelligibly.  The  troopers  had 
now  tied  up  their  horses,  and  were 
grouping  round  their  chief,  watching 
with  interest  the  strange  conversation 
which  was  taking  place.  Behind  them, 
through  the  torn  and  battered  lattices 
of  the  women's  quarters,  could  be 
seen  the  astonished  and  wondering 
faces  of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters; while  in  the  doorway  half  a  dozen 
dirty  and  ill-clad  piccaninnies  were 
gazing  with  awestruck  reverence  at 
the  strangely  dressed  foreigners  who 
had  invaded  the  privacy  of  their 
home.  The  Japanese  counts  among 
his  many  good  qualities  an  unparalleled 
love  for  children,  and  the  aous-officier 
of  the  party  seeing  the  little  ones, 
stepped  across  and  patted  their  heads, 
much  to  the  children's  astonishment 
and  to  the  delight  of  the  hysterical 
women  behind  the  barrier.  The  dogs, 
too,  had  become  reconciled  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  strangers,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  a  confidence  by 
nuzzling  their  boots  and  spurs  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind.  It  was  a  scene 
that  a  De  Neuville  might  have  de- 
picted. 

There  is  an  impression  in  this  country 
that  the  Japanese  soldier,  officer  and 
man,  is  all  that  is  perfection  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties.  We  would 
hasten  to  assure  the  reader  that  the 
Japanese  are  very,  very  human,  and 
that  no  mortal  is  perfect.  A  Japanese 
subaltern  of  cavalry  in  command  of  an 
officer's  patrol  is  Just  as  likely  to  make 
grievous  errors  as  the  young  popinjay 
of  a  British  Lancer  who  has  entered 
upon  his  first  campaign.    Now  there  is 


one  principle  which  youthful  subalterns 
commanding  patrols  are  very  apt  to 
forget— which  is,  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  officer,  be  he  a  field-marshal 
commanding  an  army  or  a  lance-cor- 
poral directing  a  section,  is  to  give  the 
enemy  the  credit  of  being  just  as 
astute  as  himself.  Now  our  subaltenir 
although  he  had  not  seen  the  sign  of 
a  Cossack  for  hours,  had  no  right  to- 
risk  the  information  he  had  acquired 
by  seeking  the  hospitality  of  a  village. 
It  was  good  for  his  men  and  horses  to- 
be  rested  and  fed;  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  possess  himself  of  a  guide; 
but  it  was  also  obligatory  that  he 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  his  whole 
enterprise  proving  fruitless.  There  are 
ways  of  resting  and  feeding  horses  even 
in  moments  of  dire  necessity,  and 
there  are  ways  of  securing  guides  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  whole  of  your 
command.  It  so  happened  that,  al- 
though he  had  posted  a  sentry  to  his 
rear,  apprehending  that  he  might  have 
been  followed,  yet  he  had  failed  to- 
place  a  similar  watch  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  village.  This  slight 
oversight  was  to  cost  him  a  heavy 
penalty;  but  that  is  always  the  way  in 
war. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  the  old 
opium-saturated  janitor  had  found  oc- 
casion to  go  out  through  the  gates  into 
the  street  beyond,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Japanese  headquarters  would  never 
have  beard  of  this  patrol  again.  As  it 
was,  the  old  man  put  his  withered 
head  beyond  the  portico,  to  view  a  half 
sotnia  of  Cossacks  galloping  down  the 
street  With  more  agility  than  his 
shambling  gait  would  have  suggested, 
the  old  man  jumped  back  within  the 
portico  and  slammed  the  great  gates, 
fixing  bar  and  bolt,— and  just  in  time, 
though  the  Japanese  sentry  at  the  far 
end  of  the  village  had  seen  the  hostile 
forces,  and  fearing  that  his  comrades 
would  be  trapped,  fired  his  carbine,  and 
came  galloping  down  the  street  shout- 
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ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  old  opium-eater,  his 
act  of  self-sacrifice  would  have  come 
too  late:  as  it  was,  the  sentry  threw 
himself  from  his  saddle  with  the  in- 
tention of  selling  his  life  dearly,  and 
doubtless  of  saving  time  for  his  com- 
rades within  the  Chinese  enclosure. 
But  the  Japanese  are  notoriously  bad 
horsemen,  and  in  dismounting  his  foot 
never  cleared  the  stirrup,  and  he  was 
thrown  headlong  In  the  mud.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  and  butchered  as  he  lay. 

It  did  not  require  a  square  yard  of 
ideographs  to  apprise  the  subaltern  of 
the  nature  of  the  surprise.  Nor  was 
there  a  penman  left  to  make  the  trans- 
lation; for  as  rabbits  on  a  warren  dis- 
turbed by  a  pedestrian,  every  China- 
man in  the  courtyard  vanished. 

The  subaltern  threw  a  rapid  glance 
round  the  enclosure,  and  divided  his 
five  men  into  three  groups.  There  were 
only  two  spaces  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  scale  the  mud  walls 
and  these  were  from  the  two  ad- 
Joining  roofs,  which,  as  is  common 
in  Mauchurian  villages,  prolonged 
the  alignment  of  the  farmer's  gable. 
He  therefore  placed  a  man  behind 
each  of  the  inner  gates,  the  cracks 
of  which  served  as  loopholes,  and  com- 
manded both  the  salient  approaches. 
The  other  three  he  stationed  in  the 
portico,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the 
trees  in  the  adjacent  courtyards.  He 
himself,  throwing  his  revolver  loose, 
made  for  the  grille  in  the  opium  den. 
Four  loathsome  figures  were  lying  pros- 
trate on  the  bench;  one  of  them,  who 
was  still  sucking  at  the  hideous  sput- 
tering tube,  glared  upwards  at  the  in- 
truder with  a  vacant  stare:  the  others, 
saturated  with  the  narcotic,  were 
dead  to  the  world.  Hastily  seizing  a 
cap  from  one  of  these  creatures,  the 
subaltern  threw  off  his  own  shako  and 
covered  his  head  with  the  noisome 
head-dress.    He  threw  back  the  (^rilJe- 


cover  and  peered  out  He  had  just  one 
second  to  take  in  the  scene  outside,  to 
see  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  trooper 
lying  in  the  mud,  and  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  his  assailants,  before  a 
bullet  buried  itself  in  the  plaster  beside 
his  cheek  and  filled  his  eyes  with  dust 
He  shut  back  the  cover,  and  In  a  mo- 
ment it  was  shattered  by  a  second 
bullet  Back  he  leapt— back  into  the 
courtyard— and  joined  the  three  men 
in  the  portico. 

The  Russians  were  battering  at  the 
gates,  and  in  broken  Chinese  demand- 
ing that  they  should  be  opened.  The 
Japanese  could  afford  to  laugh  at  this, 
for  the  gates  of  the  Manchurian  farm- 
houses are  fashioned  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  marauding  bandits.  The 
Russians,  too,  soon  recognized  this,  for 
the  defenders  could  hear  the  hurried 
orders  of  the  ofllcers,  and  presently  a 
shot  from  behind  one  of  the  inner 
gates  showed  that  the  Russians  were 
reconnoitring  from  the  adjacent  court- 
yards. Whether  the  shot  was  success- 
ful or  not  it  did  not  matter,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  stopping  a  movement 
from  that  flank.  Presently  they  heard 
the  sound  of  movement  in  the  next 
courtyard,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
Russians  had  discovered  ladders.  The 
subaltern  directed  his  men  to  hold  their 
fire  until  the  scalers  were  body  up 
above  the  walL 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  First 
they  saw  three  flat  caps  appearing 
simultaneously,  then  the  muzzles  of 
three  carbines,  followed  by  white  faces 
and  blue  uniforms.  Now  was  the  time. 
The  three  rifles  cracked  simultaneously, 
and  the  three  white  faces  disappeared 
instantaneously;  again  the  effort  was 
made,  more  ladders  had  been  brou^t 
and  six  faces  rose  over  the  level  of  the 
wall.  The  troopers  fired,  and  the  sub- 
altern fired  his  revolver  twice;  four 
of  the  scalers  collapsed,  but  two 
reached  the  wall-coping  and  jumped  to 
the  ground.   They  were  followed  imme- 
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diately  by  others  behind  them.  It 
looked  as  though  the  little  party  in  the 
portico  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed. 
But  the  Japanese  carbine-blocks  clicked 
rapidly;  four  more  shots  rang  out.  and 
although  one  more  Russian  Jumped  to 
the  ground,  there  were  only  two  on 
foot,  for  one  of  the  first  had  fallen  to 
bis  knees.  The  Cossacks  rushed,  but 
carbine  and  revolver  were  ready  for 
them,  and  they  dropped  in  their  tracks 
before  they  had  made  a  dozen  yards. 
The  subaltern  went  forward,  hurriedly 
reloading  his  weapon,  to  see  If  a  coup- 
dt-grdce  were  necessary;  but  he  was 
satisfied  In  removing  their  carbines  and 
carrying  them  back  to  the  portico.  No 
farther  attempt  was  made  to  scale 
the  wall. 

Night  was  now  beginning  to  fall,  and 
the  subaltern  realized  that  although  he 
might  successfully  beat  off  another  at- 
tack, yet  as  long  as  he  remained 
trapped,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
getting  his  information  to  headquar- 
ters. This  information  was  every- 
thlng,~the  actual  fate  of  his  patrol 
mattered  not  at  all.  He  must  formu- 
late some  plan.  The  corn-byres  and 
the  infiammable  roof  of  the  farmer's 
dwelling  caught  his  eye.  In  a  moment 
be  came  to  a  decision:  he  called  his 
eauB-offlcier  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
paper  upon  which  he  had  scrawled  a 
rough  map,  and  written  his  notes  dur- 
ing their  mid-day  halt.  His  orders 
were  as  follows:  "We  will  set  fire  to 
these  stacks  and  to  the  roof  of  the 
house;  as  soon  as  they  are  making  a 
good  blaze  and  smoke  you  will  climb 
over  the  roof,  through  the  flames  If 
necessary,  while  we  throw  open  the 
doors  and  endeavor  to  escape,  by  that 
means  engaging  and  attracting  the 
enemy.  Ton  will  get  away  as  best  you 
can  with  those  papers,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  colonel  before  daybreak 
to-morrow.  Trust  In  the  Emperor  to 
help  you." 

The  aous-oflfMer  looked  at  him  steadily 


a  moment,  and  saluting  said,  "But  you, 
Excellency,  will  be  killed.  How  can 
I  leave  you?  We  will  distract  the 
enemy  while  your  Excellency  escapes 
with  the  papers." 

The  subaltern  replied,  "Brave  man, 
I  appreciate  your  motive;  but  you  have 
my  orders;  my  orders  you  cannot  dis- 
obey." 

"But—!" 
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'My  orders  you  cannot  disobey;  you 
have  my  orders." 

The  aous-offlcier  was  reduced  to  si- 
lence: he  saluted,  and  then  secreted  the 
papers  in  his  vest 

It  was  now  dark  enough,  and  the 
Boua-officier  crept  back  Into  the  opium- 
den  and  collected  two  of  the  smokers' 
lamps.  With  these  th^y  set  fire  to  the 
stable  and  the  corn-ricks.  Owing  to 
the  wet,  for  some  time  the  ricks  re- 
fused to  bum;  but  the  troopers  pulled 
out  great  armfuls  of  straw  from  the 
centre,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  courtyard  was  a 
great  roaring  sheet  of  flame.  The 
sparks  flew  upwards,  and  the  wind, 
fanning  the  flames,  carried  them  to  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling.  Beneath  the  tiles 
the  dressing  was  dry  and  Infiammable; 
the  paper  windows  and  the  wooden 
lattices  crackled  and  burnt  like  tinder. 
There  was  just  one  point  ^here  the 
aoua-offlcier  could  break  through.  As 
soon  as  he  was  In  position,  the  subal- 
tern called  his  remaining  four  men, 
and  lining  them  up  faced  the  gateway. 

Already  they  heard  the  jeering 
shouts  of  the  Cossaclcs  outside;  the 
wretched  Chinese  inhabitants,  from 
the  men's  and  the  women's  quarters 
alike,  were  bolting  out  like  driven 
hares  and  seeking  shelter  behind  the 
inner  wail.  The  men  were  silent,  but 
the  women  were  wailing  as  they  saw 
their  home  gutted  before  their  eyes. 
War  is  cruel  and  horrible— it  knows  no 
mercy. 

The  subaltern  gave  the  word,  the 
bolts  were  pulled  back,  the  bars  thrown 
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over,  and  the  gates  clanged  open. 
With  the  national  battle-cry  on  their 
lips  the  handful  of  devoted  little  men 
dashed  through  the  opening.  A  semi- 
circle of  flashes  broke  the  wall  of 
outer  darkness;  for  perhaps  one  minute 
the  rifles  crackled,  and  then  all  was 


The  8ou9-officier  delivered  the  papers 
at  daybreak.  It  is  common  history  how 
the  Japanese  flank-attack  marched  bj 
way  of  the  Fu-chou  road  and  wrecked 
Stackelburg's  army  at  Telitz.  What 
does  one  officer's  patrol  more  or  less 
matter? 


over.  .  .  . 
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The  restless  energy  which  Makaroff 
displayed  inspired  the  whole  fleet  with 
new  hope  and  new  energy,  more  espe- 
cially so  in  the  destroyer  flotilla.  We 
on  the  Plotva  were  determined  that  if 
we  could  once  get  on  even  terms  with 
the  yellow  boats,  we  would  render  a 
good  account  of  ourselves.  When  I 
joined  her  she  was  tied  up  alongside  a 
collier.  Kertch  was  in  the  cabin  of  the 
collier  drinking  whisky  with  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  a  countryman  of  yours. 
Kertch  had  only  just  returned  from 
patrol  duty  off  Talien  Bay.  He  was 
telling  the  captain  how  he  had  been 
chased  by  four  Japs,  and  how  he  could 
steam  two  knots  to  their  one.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  delight,  and  we  stayed 
with  your  countryman  for  quite  an 
hour.  I  do  not  forget  that  hour, 
it  was  the  last  really  peaceful 
time  I  have  bad  until  I  came  here,  and 
it  is  a  mtitter  of  six  months  now  since 
I  first  joined  the  Plotva,  We  cast  off 
from  the  collier,  and  were  running 
into  the  basin  when  the  Petropavlovsk 
made  our  number,  and  we  had  orders 
to  go  back  on  patrol  duty  to  Talien 
Bay. 

This  at  last  was  business,  and  my 
heart  was  full  of  joy  and  hope  when 
we  ran  out  under  the  stem  of  the 
Askold.  She  was  doing  guard-ship  out- 
side that  night.  It  was  a  smooth  sea; 
although  there  was  still  a  bite  in  the 
air,  the  weather  had  improved  wonder- 
fully. Outside  the  guard-ship  we 
picked  up  the  three  other  boats  which 
formed  our  division,  and  we  steamed 
away  down  the  coast  for  Dalny.    The 


crew  were  busy  cleaning  up  and  poUsb- 
ing  the  tubes.  Kertch  and  I  were  on 
the  bridge;  as  we  slipped  through  the 
water  we  talked  of  home,  of  the  Naval 
College,  and  of  all  our  mutual  friends 
far  away.  I  remember  I  took  my  talia- 
man  out  of  my  breast-pocket  to  polish  it 
up  a  bit  Great  heavens!  I  have  no  use 
for  a  talisman  now.  We  made  South 
Sanshan-tau  just  after  dark,  and  thai 
the  commander  of  the  division  gave  a 
signal  with  the  stem-lamp  that  we 
were  to  run  in  under  the  signal-statioD 
and  lie  to  till  morning. 

It  was  on  the  morrow  that  the  real 
thing  opened  for  me:  hitherto  I  had 
been  confined  to  the  Rdvisan,  and  al- 
though I  had  heard  the  Japanese  big 
shells  hurtling  overhead,  and  had  seen 
the  torpedo-boats  fighting  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  entrance  to  the  harlrar. 
still  I  knew  nothing  of  war.  Before 
sunrise  we  were  joined  by  two  more 
destroyers  from  Dalny.  We  had  orders 
to  patrol  thirty  miles  south,  and  to 
return  to  Port  Arthur  by  sundown. 
After  midnight  the  wind  had  ^runs 
up  a  little,  and  day  broke  to  a  dull 
leaden  sky  and  choppy  sea.  The  land 
was  just  disappearing  under  our  stern 
when  the  commander  signalled  from 
the  left— we  were  line  abreast— that  be 
could  make  out  smoke  to  the  south- 
west, and  that  we  were  to  go  ahead  and 
reconnoitre.  This  meant  bosiness.  I 
had  never  heard  a  more  dieerlng  soood 
than  that  telegraph,  ''Full  steam 
ahead!*'  Away  we  slid  through  the 
water,  raising  a  great  wave  that  came 
squelching  over  ouir  whale-bade.    We, 
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too,  made  out  the  smoke;  and  as  soon 
as  we  shortened  the  interval,  It  de- 
veloped into  four  little  black  balloons 
with  a  speck  below,  which  indicated 
boats  of  our  own  class.  We  knew  that 
they  must  be  Japanese,  because  at  the 
moment  we  were  the  outside  patrol  of 
the  whole  fleet  Kertch  and  I  had  our 
glasses  fixed  on  them,  and  we  made 
out  that  it  was  a  Japanese  division 
coming  our  way.  Kertch  stood  steadily 
on:  he  knew  his  turn  of  speed,  and  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Japanese  that  could  come  near  us  when 
it  came  to  quick  moving.  He  had  not 
yet  called  the  men  to  quarters,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  their  eager 
faces  as  they  leaned  over  the  rail  and 
shaded  their  eyes  to  get  a  view  of  this 
enemy  with  whom  they  were  longing 
to  come  to  terms.  Fine  fellows!  1 
wonder  how  many  of  that  crew  are 
alive  to-day?  We  stood  on  until  we 
were  within  three  thousand  metres  of 
them,  until  Kertch  was  certain  that 
he  could  make  out  the  dingy  red  of 
their  hateful  flag.  Then  we  put  about, 
and  in  making  the  sweep  lost  a  little 
way.  The  Japanese  meant  business, 
and  they  were  cramming  in  the  coal: 
we  could  only  hope  that  your  English 
manufacturers  had  cheated  them  in 
their  wares,  and  that  their  engines 
would  prove  a  fair  sample  of  British 
trade  duplicity;  but  they  seemed  to 
hold,  for  as  we  raced  back  to  our  own 
flotilla  their  12-pounder  projectiles 
splashed  and  ricochetted  all  round  us. 
But  we  easily  drew  away  from  them, 
made  our  signals,  and  rejoined  our 
own  division,  taking  up  our  place  on 
the  left  of  the  line  abreast 

The  flotilla  was  now  In  the  hands  of 
Commander  Brieleff,  the  senior  officer 
in  our  division.  He  made  the  signal  to 
attack  in  echelon,  our  centre  to  endeavor 
to  break  through  the  enemy's  centre 
and  thus  divide  him  in  two,  so  that  the 
fire  of  three  of  our  boats  might  be 
concentrated  on  two  of  his.    We  stood 


on  at  half -speed  until  only  2000  metres 
separated  us.  The  Japanese  had 
opened  out  a  little.  It  was  a  fine  spec- 
tacle, our  six  boats  in  line,  a  cable's 
distance  apart,  bearing  down  on  the 
four  lean  Japs,  who,  to  prevent  us 
from  overlapping,  had  opened  out  to 
about  a  cable  and  a  half.  Like  our- 
selves, our  enemy  had  reduced  his 
speed.  We  were  all  now  standing  to 
quarters.  Kertch  was  on  the  bridge, 
I  was  down  with  the  6-pounder  for- 
ward. The  men  were  Joking  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  opportu- 
nity we  should  now  have  of  paying  off 
old  scores.  Brieleff  made  a  special 
number.  It  was  the  Stereffuchif  the 
boat  next  her  in  the  line.  The  fiags 
read,  ^'Conform  to  my  movements.*' 
Before  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  his 
fiotilla  was  made,  the  Japanese  opened 
fire  with  their  12-pounders.  They  car- 
ried 12-pounders,  we  only  6-pounders. 
Then  came  the  flotilla  signal,  "Echelon 
from  the  centre,  full  steam  ahead,  en- 
gage." Merrily  chimed  the  telegraph- 
bells,  and,  when  our  turn  came,  we 
felt  the  Plotva,  like  a  racehorse  to  the 
spur,  bound  forward  underneath  us. 
All  the  rest  is  a  tangle  of  vdisjointed 
memories.  We  were  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  line  abreast.  I  can  only  tell 
you  the  confused  threads  as  I  recollect 
them.  I  remember  glancing  to  star- 
board, and  noticing  the  five  parallel 
wakes  of  our  flotilla,  which  seethed  up 
above  the  breeze  ripple.  Then  the 
smack  of  the  6-pounder  and  the  whirr 
of  the  maxims  brought  me  to  my 
duties.  *"rhat's  a  hit,"  shouted  the 
No.  1  of  my  crew,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  shell  exploded  on  our  rail. 
A  splinter  hit  the  hopper  of  the  gun, 
glanced,  and  then  the  ear,  moustache, 
and  cheek  of  the  No.  1  were  gone.  He 
stood  a  moment,  drenching  the  lever 
in  his  hand  with  blood,  then  sank  to 
the  deck,  while  another  seised  the 
slimy  handle  and  shoulder  grip.  I 
noticed  that  the  men  at  our  boat-raii 
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were  firing  with  rifles.  The  new  No. 
1  swung  the  gun  round,  and  I  could 
see  that  we  bad  changed  our  course, 
and  now  had  a  Japanese  destroyer 
abeam  on  the  port  side.  My  eye 
caught  the  blood-red  radiations  on  its 
smoke-fouled  bunting.  Its  funnels 
were  belching  flame,  while  it  was  so 
close  that  the  incessant  flash  from  its 
quick-firers  hurt  the  eye.  Projectiles 
swished  above  us,  but  at  the  moment 
I  did  not  realize  that  we  were  the 
target  My  gun  had  stopped  firing. 
"Ammunition!"  I  shouted,  and  then 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  I  alone 
of  all  my  gun-crew  was  standing.  My 
fellows  were  a  heap  of  hideously 
mutilated  fiesh.  As  I  sprang  to  the 
gun,  I  recognized  amidst  the  streaks  of 
crimson  remainder  a  handless  forearm. 
On  it  was  the  cherished  tattooed  geisha 
of  my  servant  Alexis.  Men  from  the 
boat  came  to  aid  me,  and  then  the  ves- 
sel heeled  as  if  she  had  collided.  The 
wreck  of  the  maxim  from  the  bridge 
was  swept  along  the  deck,  and  im- 
bedded itself  steaming  and  hissing  in 
the  pile  of  human  offal  at  my  feet 
Again  the  vessel  heeled,  and  I  felt  my- 
self seized  by  the  hand. 

"Excellency,  Excellency,  the  com- 
mander Is  killed.  Come  quickly  to  the 
bridge.  We  are  alone— the  other  boats 
have  fied." 

How  I  got  to  the  bridge  I  cannot  say: 
I  remember  that  the  hand-rail  was 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  What  a 
scene!  Save  for  the  wheel,  steersman, 
and  binnacle,  the  bridge  was  swept 
clean.  Maxim  mounting,  commander, 
rail,  were  a  tangled  mass  trailing 
alongside.  As  I  clung  to  a  funnel- 
stay,  I  was  actually  looking  down  the 
smoking  throat  of  a  Japanese  12- 
pounder  not  six  fathoms  distant. 
Black,  hissing,  and  battered,  the  boat 
was  closing  on  us  like  some  hideous 
sea-monster.  A  dozen  of  her  ruffian 
crew  with  short  swords  in  their  hands 
were  gathered  forward  to  spring  upon 


us.     There  was  not  time  to  give  an 
order.     The  men  were  now  Jumping. 
But  my  steersman  had  put  over  his 
helm.    There  was  a  grinding  jar,  and 
we  slithered  past  them,  carrying  away 
their  rails  and  forward  hamper,  and 
grinding  to  pulp,   against  our  plates, 
such  of  their  boarders  as^had  jumped 
short      As    we    shook    clear    our   6- 
pounder  belched  into  her  vitals,  and  a 
great  geyser  of  steam  shrieked  out  be- 
tween her  smoke-stacks  amidships.    I 
remember  seeing  my  men  pitchfork  the 
four  little  devils  who  had  boarded  a» 
over  the  side  with  their  bayonets,  and 
then  I  pitched  headlong  on  to  the  dHurii 
of  gun-crew  and  maxim  on  the  deck 
below.    A  rifie-bullet  had  just  missed 
my  spine  and  perforated  my  right  lung. 
The  engineer  brought  the  Plotva  out 
How  we  escaped  I  don*t  know,  for  the 
yellow   devils   seemed   all    round   us. 
But  our  speed  saved  us,  though  they 
got  the  poor  old  Stertgucki, 

What  happened?  You  may  well  ask! 
Why,  the  two  boats  which  belonged  to 
**C"  Division,  not  to  ours,  never  carried 
out  Brieleff*s  orders.  So  we  came  in 
as  a  single  echelon  on  a  short  front 
Their  left  boat  got  Brieleff  and  the 
whole  lot  of  us  broadside  on,  and  broke 
us  up.  This,  In  conjunction  with  their 
superiority  in  gun  calibre,  beat  us. 
We've  got  12-pounders  now,  when  it  is 
too  late. 


But  to  continue  my  story.  During 
the  first  week  in  May  I  was  selected 
by  the  Admiral  to  take  the  ReahitdfU 
on  a  night  reconnaissance  to  the  Elliot 
Group,  where  Togo  had  now  based 
himself.  We  were  not  quite  certain 
what  part  of  the  group  he  was  using  as 
his  base,  and  if  the  scheme  were 
found  practicable,  It  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Admiral  to  launch  an  attack 
against  him  with  the  three  divisions  of 
destroyers  that  were  still  sea-going.  I 
was  piloted  out  of  the  harlior  by  the- 
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mine-tug  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  lay  up 
under  Golden   HUl   until  about  ei|^t 
o'clock.    The  sea  had  got  up  a  little, 
but  in  consultation  with  my  engineer 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  too  rough  for  our  enterprise.     Wo 
bad  thirty  miles  to  cover  to  Talienwan, 
and  forty  miles  on  from  there,  in  all 
about  a  four  hours*  trip  if  we  went 
direct;  but  I  had  to  make  a  considera- 
ble sweep,  so  it   was  not  until  past 
midnight  that  I  arrived  off  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  group.     Here  I  found 
at  least  ten  merchantmen  anchored.    I 
could  not  go  close  enough  to  make  out 
their  escort,  but  we  from  our  low  posi- 
tion could  count  their  masts  and  fun- 
nels against  the  lighter  sky.    If  I  had 
not  been  alone  and  under  special  in- 
structions  to  discover  the  anchorage 
of  the  warships,  I  should  have  attacked 
tliese  transports  as  they  lay.     But  as 
I  could  discover  the  tops  of  only  one 
man-of-war,    I    determined   to   search 
round  the  island  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering Togo*s  real  anchorage,— then, 
having  accomplished  that,  to  return  to 
have  a  smack  at  these  boats.    Half  an 
honr*s  cautious  steaming  brought  me 
round  to  the  northern  entrance.     We 
saw  nothing,  so  we  lay  to  under  the 
rocks   while  three  Chinese  spies  and 
one  able  seaman  went  ashore  in  the 
boat    While  we  were  lying  to  waiting 
for  them  to  return,  we  made  out  what 
seemed    to    be    a    flotilla    of    torpedo 
craft  leaving  the  entrance:  they  were 
showing  stem  lights,  and  we  counted 
five  of  these.    EYom  this  we  calculated 
that  it  was  a  flotilla  being  piloted  out 
by  a  picket-boat,  since  we  distinctly 
heard  one  of  the  boats  returning.     I 
had  allowed  the  landing-party  one  hour, 
telling   them   that   if   they    were   not 
back  within  that  time  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  left  behind.     They 
actually   returned   in   an  hour  and  a 
quarter,    and   joined    us   just    as    the 
picket-boat  was  passing  back.    It  was 
a  ticklish  moment,  and  I  feared  for  a 
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second  that  the  picket-boat  would 
catch  the  sound  of  their  wash.  But  It 
was  not  so.  They  brought  magnificent 
information.  According  to  their  ac> 
count,  we  were  lying  as  a  crow  flies 
within  two  thousand  metres  of  Togo's 
battle  squadron.  My  A.B.  had  been 
able  to  count  the  larger  vessels,  and 
the  I'hinamen,  reconnoitring  sep- 
arately, had  discovered  the  boom  and 
the  position  of  the  shore  coal-supply. 

Having  taken  such  bearings  as  were 
possible  in  the  darkness,  we  started  off 
again  with  the  intention  of  paying  our 
transport  friends  a  visit.  I  should 
point  out  that  this  transport  fleet,  al- 
though lying  at  one  of  the  anchorages 
at  the  entrance  to  the  main  bay  in  the 
group,  was  sufficiently  screened  from 
the  Port  Arthur  direction  by  two  of  the 
largest  islands.  Owing  to  the  big 
sweep  that  I  had  made,  I  had  come  in 
from  the  north-east,  whereas  the  Japa- 
nese would  have  anticipated  an  attack 
from  our  direction  to  come  from  the 
Kouth-west.  I  therefore  determined  to 
dash  clean  through  the  anchorage,  tor- 
pedoing such  boats  as  I  could.  My 
(*ourse  would  then  be  from  west  to 
east  By  returning  on  a  parallel  line. 
I  might  still  be  able  to  do  further 
damage,  and  slip  out  the  same  way 
that  I  had  come. 

I  felt  certain  that  I  had  eluded  the 
patrolling  flotilla  by  coming  from  the 
north-west,  and  I  therefore  determined 
to  break  out  the  same  way.  We  crept 
up  to  our  original  vantage-ground  un- 
perceived.  Then  followed  a  glorious 
five  minutes:  we  went  through  them 
full  steam  ahead,  steering  directly  for 
the  vessel  whose  fighting-tops  we  could 
make  out  above  the  skylight  We  dis- 
charged two  torpedoes,  one  against  a 
big  merchantman  that  looked  like  a 
converted  cruiser,  the  other  against  the 
vessel  with  the  tops:  It  was  either  a 
coast-defence  ship  or  a  gunboat  We 
know  the  latter  torpedo  took  effect,  be> 
cause  we  saw  the  phosphorescent  wave 
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caused  by  the  explosion  and  heard  the 
report     We   were  through  them  and 
gone  before  they  quite  realized  what 
had  happened.    But  we  heard  bo'suns' 
pipes,  shouts,  and  yells.    I  put  the  boat 
about,    with   the   intention   of   making 
another  attack  as  soon  as  the  tubes 
were  recharged.    Just  as  we  got  about, 
a  quick-firer  opened  on  us  from  about 
fifteen  fathoms'  distance.    We  had  evi- 
dently   run    into   the    patrol-boats.      I 
gave  the  order  that  nothing  was  to  be 
fired,  and  went  full  steam  ahead  for 
the  entrance,  feeling  that  this   would 
stop  the  firing.    It  was  neck  or  nothing 
now,  and  any  moment  we  might  have 
been  on  the  rocks.    We  were,  however, 
pretty  used  to  the  darkness  by  this, 
although  we  had  not  now  the  sky-line 
to  guide  us.    It  was  a  choice  between 
the  rocks  or  fouling  one  of  the  mer- 
chantmen.   We  were  abreast  of  one  of 
them  before  we  realized  her  position; 
it  was  evidently  a  transport,  and  they 
made  out  the  glare  from  our  funnels. 
They  opened  a  musketry  fire.    It  was 
wild  and  uncertain,  but  very  effective. 
l*he  bullets  mostly  went  high,  but  a 
certain  number  came  pretty  near  us, 
and    I,    as    usual,    was    unfortunate. 
Hardly  out  of  bed  a  fortnight,  I  got 
another  shot  through  the  chest     But 
I  was  able  to  keep  the  bridge  until  we 
reached   our   original   point   of   entry. 
Then,  with  my  tunic  stiff  with  blood, 
I  handed  over  command  to  my  sub-lieu- 
tenant,   and   he   brought   us   back    to 
Port  Arthur  safely  by  daybreak.    We 
discharged  one  torpedo  in  our  break- 
away,  but  whether  it  took  effect  it  is 
impossible  to  say:  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  we  torpedoed  a  coast-defence 
ship  or  a  gunboat  that  night,  and  if  you 
look  up  the  records  about  that  date, 
you  will  probably  find  that  a  Japanese 
ship   was   lost,   and  possibly   a  trans- 
port as  well.    Doubtless  mines  will  be 
given  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 


t   t 


At  the  beginning  of   August  I  was 


relieved  of  my  shore  duties,  and  was 
appointeil  acting  fiag-iieutenant  to  Ad- 
miral Prince  Ukhtomsky,  second  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  I 
Joined  him  on  the  Peresviet,  Big  busi- 
ness was  on  hand;  messages  had  come 
through  that  it  was  imperative  that 
the  Pacific  Squadron  should  leave  Port 
Arthur,  and  either  fight  a  fleet  action 
with  the  Japanese  fleet  or  make  its 
way  to  Vladivostock.  There  was  to 
he  no  middle  course,  no  turning  back. 
It  was  to  be  either  a  decisive  engage- 
ment at  sea,  or,  if  we  should  succeed 
In  eluding  the  yellow  man,  a  dash  for 
the  shores  of  Japan,  and  then  Vladivo- 
stock. 

Judging  from  your  papers,  you  people 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  morale 
of  the  Russian  Pacific  Fleet  had  been 
shattered,    and   that   we   were    worth 
nothing.     You  are  quite  wrong.     We 
might  not  have  had  the  same   confi- 
dence which  we  possessed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  but  I  assure  you 
a  grim   determination  had  permeated 
all  ranks  to  do  something  to  wipe  off 
the  stigma  of  disgrace  which  was  hang- 
ing over  us.    The  veiled  taunts  whldi 
reached  us  from  the  highest  authorities 
at  home  were  sufficient  to  have  made  a 
hero  of  the  veriest  craven.     We  felt- 
that  is,  we  Juniors  did— that  bad  luck 
had  been  with  us  from  the  very  out- 
set,   and   that   the   time   would    come 
when  we  should  get  an  opportunity, 
and   we  were  determined   that   when 
that  opportunity  came  we  would  not 
be  found  wanting  in  the  spirit  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it     The  fleet  was  coaled 
to  Its  utmost  capacity,  and  every  ar- 
rangement made  in  order  that  the  pas- 
sage from  the  inner  to  the  outer  har- 
bor might  be  taken  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.    Orders  were  issued  to  every 
captain,    containing  strict   injunctions 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
event  of  success,  partial  success,  par- 
tial  failure,   or  absolute  failure;  and 
after  receiving  assurances  from  both 
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borne  and  Stoessel  that  the  moment  was 
propitious,  with  a  final  blessing  from 
the  garrison,  we  made  the  passage  of 
the  entrance  on  the  night  of  August 
9th,  and  put  to  sea  on  the  10th. 

Luck  was  against  us  from  the  outset. 
The  Bayan  damaged  herself  in  making 
the  passage,  and  we  had  perforce  to 
start  one  vessel  short.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  when  we  left 
Port  Arthur  that  morning,  when  we 
saw  the  great  mass  of  rocks  disappear- 
ing over  our  quarter,  we,  none  of  us, 
not  one.  from  captain  to  coal-trimmer, 
ever  expected  to  see  that  harbor  again, 
unless  we  returned  with  a  'victory  to 
our  credit.  That  was  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  whole  fleet,  and  that  was 
the  spirit  which  kept  us  fighting 
throughout  that  day.  We  knew  that 
we  should  have  to  fight,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  get  away,  since  the 
Japanese  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  bringing  battle- 
ships out  into  the  outer  harbor. 

Nor  were  we  mistaken,  for  we  had 
barely  made  thirty  miles  before  Togo's 
fleet  appeared  on  our  port  bow.  We, 
that  is,  the  Peresviet,  were  the  fourth 
ship  in  the  battleship  squadron.  We 
were  making  from  about  twelve  to 
fourteen  knots.  How  anxiously  we 
scanned  the  Japanese  ships!  There 
was  the  fleet  that  had  brought  about 
all  our  disgrace  and  disaster;  there 
were  the  men  whom  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  to  destroy  or  die  In  the  at* 
tempt  We  counted  the  vessels— there 
were  four  line-of-battle  ships  and  four 
first-class  cruisers;  and  we  were  six 
battleships  and  four  cruisers.  The 
Japanese  were  accompanied  by  at  least 
eight  divisions  of  torpedo  craft:  it  was 
to  be  a  final  arbitrament  between 
battle  fleet  and  battle  fleet.  The  ad- 
vantage in  ships  and  weight  of  metal 
was  ours,  but  they  also  had  advantages 
which  overbalanced  our  numerical  su- 
periority. In  the  first  place,  we  had  to 
economize   coal;   our   ships   had   dete- 


riorated considerably  through  the  stress 
of  inactive  war,  by  which  I  mean  that 
they  were  not  all  as  serviceable  as  they 
would  have  been  if  we  had  been  able 
to  give  them  proper  dockyard  attention. 
Also,  the  Japanese  had  had  far  more 
practice  In  gunnery  than  we;  but  we 
hoped  that  their  weapons  had  some- 
what deteriorated  by  use,  while,  alas! 
this  could  not  be  said  of  ours,  at  least 
not  to  the  same  degree.  The  Japanese 
Admiral  made  the  best  use  of  his 
superior  speed.  From  his  manoeuvres 
it  would  seem  that  he  feared  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  give  him  battle.  Lit- 
tle did  he  know  the  feeling  on  our 
decks!  About  mid -day  he  crossed  our 
bows,  and  then,  changing  from  line 
abreast,  he  manoeuvred  as  though  he 
would  refuse  a  battle.  Previous  to  this 
there  had  l>een  a  slight  exchange  of 
shots,  but  this  was  nothing,— it  was 
only  Just  a  little  range-finding.  It  was 
not  until  after  two  that  the  real  battle 
opened.  Before  this  the  Japanese  Ad- 
miral had  manoeuvred  constantly,  until 
he  considered  it  time  to  admit  of  an 
engagement  He  was  now  almost 
abreast  of  us,  7000  to  8000  metres  on 
our  starboard  beam.  Both  fieets  were 
line  ahead,  and  in  this  formation  the 
battle  opened. 

We  were  six  battleships,  the  Japa- 
nese four  and  two  cruisers,  in  line 
ahead.  We  were  now  the  fourth  vessel 
in  the  line.  The  fiag-ship  hoisted  the 
signal  "Engage,''  and  Immediately  the 
firing  commenced.  This  phase  of  the 
battle  lasted  for  about  an  hour.  It 
was  severe,  but  not  so  severe  as  that 
which  was  to  come,  for  our  Admiral 
had  now  altered  his  course  so  as  to 
reduce  the  distance  between  the  fieets. 
The  vessel  which  we  had  selected  for 
our  own  particular  target  was  one  of 
the  Fufi  type;  and  although  the  sea 
was  rising  and  made  gunnery  at  the 
present  range  extremely  difficult,  yet 
we  made  at  least  three  hits  with  our 
heavy  guns,  and  at  one  time  our  target 
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seemed  to  be  on  fire.  We  received  no 
damage  except  to  the  mainmast,  which 
was  carried  away  by  a  ricochet  from 
a  shell  that  had  exploded  short  of  us 
on  Impact  with  the  water;  nor  did  the 
ships  ahead  of  us  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived any  very  serious  damage,  though 
the  ReM»an  and  the  Fob^eia,  were  both 
hit 

There  was  a  short  respite— of  per- 
haps half  an  hour— while  the  two  fleets 
were  converging,  and  then  the  action 
reopened  with  desperate  violence.  The 
distance  had  been  reduced  to  about 
6000  metres.  How  the  general  trend 
of  the  action  went  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  took  part  in  it  as 
executive  officers  to  say;  all  one  knows 
is  what  happened  to  one's  own  vessel 
and  to  one's  target  We  still  continued 
to  engage  the  vessel  of  the  Fuji  type, 
while  she  or  such  other  of  the  Japa- 
nese vessels  as  had  singled  us  out 
seemed  to  find  their  range  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Two  12-inch  shells  hit  us 
amidships;  one  glanced  upwards  and 
burst  In  the  air,  the  other  carried  our 
foremast  away  and  wrecked  a  portion 
of  the  upper  bridge.  The  tumult  was 
appalling,  for  we  had  now  arrived  at 
quick-firer  range,  and  a  continuous 
stream  of  12-pounder  projectiles  were 
passing  above  us,  exploding  on  our 
plates,  or  damaging  our  superstruc- 
ture. Bver  and  again  at  intervals 
some  great  projectile  would  hit  us, 
doing  woeful  damage;  but  for  the  main 
part  the  heavy  projectiles  missed,  and 
we  on  the  bridge  were  so  intent  in 
watching  for  signals  from  the  flag-ship 
and  in  conforming  to  the  fleet  move- 
ments that  one  had  little  time  to  esti- 
mate either  the  damage  to  ourselves 
or  the  damage  which  we  effected. 

What  we  did  notice,  at  least,  and 
what  appealed  to  us  all,  was  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Japanese  battleships 
hauled  out  of  the  firing-line  just  at  the 
same  moment  as  their  fleet  was  rein- 
forced by  two  more  flrst-class  cruisers. 


It  seemed  to  us  at  the  moment  that  we 
were  getting  the  best  of  it,  and  when 
the  Japanese  ship  hauled  out  of  the 
line  a  cheer  commenced  from  the  deck 
of  the  TwirefiMch,  which  passed  all  down 
our  line.  The  sea  also  was  getting  iqi, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  in  front  of 
us:  for  the  first  time  for  many  months 
the  hope  of  victory  grew  strong  within 
our  breasts. 

Our  three  leading  ships  seemed  to  be 
concentrating  their  fire  on  the  ifU^oM* 
which  led  the  enemy's  line.  That  their 
shells  were  having  great  effect  we 
could  see,  for  the  Japanese  flag-ship 
was  constantly  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  dense  smoke  which  the  explo- 
sions on  her  decks  had  caused.  Then 
just  at  this  moment,  when  it  seemed  at 
last  fortune  had  veered  in  our  flavor^ 
the  destiny  which  rules  the  law  o/i 
chances  turned  against  us.  All  we 
knew  at  the  time  was  that  our  flag- 
ship had  abruptly  changed  her  course. 
She  swung  to  port  without  warning 
and  without  signal,  before  it  was  real- 
ized that  she  was  hit,  and  that  her 
course  had  been  changed,  not  from 
necessity  but  from  the  fact  that  she 
could  not  steer:  the  second  vessel  had 
followed  her  round  so  closely  that  a 
collision  was  narrowly  avoided.  As 
there  was  no  signal  yet  from  the  flag- 
ship, we  all  conformed  to  this  strange 
manoeuvre;  but  the  intervals  having 
been  somewhat  lost  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  the  squadron  became  a 
mob  of  vessels  without  formation.  But 
even  this  need  not  have  been  final  if 
the  flag-ship  could  only  have  made  her 
signal.  Then  came  a  paralyzing  inti- 
mation that  the  Admlral-in-Chlef  had 
transferred  the  command.  We  knew 
what  that  meant— either  that  he  was 
killed  or  wounded;  and  my  own  Ad- 
miral immediately  ordered  the  fleet 
signal  for  the  squadron  to  conform  ta 
bis  own  movements. 

And  here  the  bitterness  of  our  cop 
was  fllled  to  the  absolute  brim.    We 
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had  lost  both  our  masts,  and  we  had 
not  wherewith  to  hoist  this  signal, 
which  was  necessary  to  resuscitate 
order  out  of  chaos.  Nor  had  the  Japa- 
nese been  slow  to  realize  their  opportu- 
nity, and  they  were  throwing  pro- 
jectiles into  us  with  a  rapidity  of  fire 
that  was  absolutely  appalling  In  its 
results.  My  Admiral  did  all  that  he 
could  do  in  the  circumstances.  He 
steamed  ahead,  flying  the  signal  from 


a  smokestack;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
cohesion  was  irrevocably  lost,  and  the 
various  captains,  apparently  interpret- 
ing the  Worst  clause  in  their  final  in- 
structions, saved  themselves  by  flight 
It  passeth  the  understanding  of  men 
that  the  Japanese  did  not  sink  a  single 
one  of  us;  and  this  fact  indorses  my 
belief  that  it  was  sheer  bad  luck  and 
not  good  gunnery  and  seamanship  that 
beat  us. 
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Just  follow  our  gaze  to  the  foot  of 
the  knoll.  A  Japanese  battery  is  here 
in  action.  The  squat  guns  nestle  be- 
neath a  rise.  The  limbers  lie  in  a 
cutting  behind,  and  the  ammunition- 
carriers  have  worn  just  half  a  dozen 
tracks  in  the  snow,  like  sheep-tracks 
on  the  face  of  a  Highland  brae.  As 
you  watch  you  can  see  each  motion  of 
the  gunners.  As  unconcernedly  as  if 
they  were  firing  a  holiday  salute  in 
Shiba  Park,  they  run  the  gun  back, 
sponge  it  out,  readjust  the  spade,  and 
relay  the  piece.  You  are  near  enough 
to  hear  the  click  of  the  breech  as  it 
snaps  home.  You  see  the  gun  groups 
spring  aside;  Number  One  with  his 
lanyard  taut  You  hear  the  quick 
order  of  the  section  commander,  and 
then  you  strain  your  eyes  to  separate 
your  individual  burst  from  the  score 
of  bursting  shrapnel  sparkling  above 
the  target  The  battery  commander 
walks  up  and  down  behind  the  guns, 
ever  and  anon  beating  his  arms  against 
his  chest  to  banish  the  numbness  from 
his  chilled  extremities.  He  stoops  to 
pick  up  a  fragment  of  a  sheU  that  ex- 
ploded almost  at  his  feet,  tosses  it 
away,  and  steps  forward  to  correct  a 
range.  The  Russians*  guns  have  dis- 
covered the  battery;  salvoes  of  shrap- 
nel burst  above  the  Japanese  gunners. 
Though  the  spiteful  crackle  of  their 
rapid  explosions  almost  deafens  us,  and 
though  we  can  see  the  snow  scourged 
np  all  round  the  battery  by  the  vicious 


strike,  there  is  no  alteration  or  dim- 
inution in  the  service  of  the  guns. 
Three  men  and  a  subaltern  from  the  left 
section  are  swept  to  the  ground.  The 
battery  commander  was  talking  to  the 
subaltern  at  the  moment  He  takes  no 
notice  of  his  fallen  comrade,  but  moves 
up  to  the  bereaved  section.  He  leaves 
two  hospital  orderlies,  who  are  lying 
in  the  snow  behind  him,  to  judge 
whether  the  fallen  are  worthy  of  the 
hospital  or  not  More  Russian  missiles 
have  been  attracted  to  the  target  Now 
the  canopy  of  bursting  shrapnel  above 
them  seems  continuous.  Then  all 
sound  is  dwarfed  by  the  rushing  advent 
of  a  giant  projectile.  For  a  moment 
the  battery  is  blotted  out  behind  a 
great  flash  of  lurid  flame  and  pillar  of 
smoke  and  snow.  It  drifts  aside;  one 
gun  of  the  battery  is  totally  destroyed, 
another  stands  solitary,  while  the  dis- 
placed snow  on  every  side  is  blurred 
with  mangled  gunners.  Out  of  this 
wreck  the  battery  commander  emerges, 
gives  the  order  to  cease  firing,  and  then 
himself  sinks  motionless  across  a  trail. 


Number  "Sixty-nlne*8"  teeth  chat- 
tered as  if  his  jaws  would  break.  It 
was  not  from  fear  or  excitement;  there 
were  few  amongst  the  two  hundred 
men  standing  at  ease  in  that  particular 
parallel  who  were  cursed  with  nerves, 
or  even,  If  they  had  once  known  what 
fear  was,  gave  now  a  thought  for  the 
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chances  of  bodily  hurt  or  death.  Six 
months  ago  they  might  have  been  re- 
cruits, now  they  were  veterans.  The 
men  stood  at  ease  in  the  slush  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  as  they 
stood  the  biting  wind  from  the  north 
blew  through  them  and  chilled  them  to 
the  bone.  They  were  awaiting  the 
order  to  assault.  Half  an  hour  ago 
they  had  taken  off  their  greatcoats  and 
piled  them  in  a  casemate.  They  car- 
ried nothing  but  their  rifles  and  their 
ammunition.  No  wonder  they  were 
cold,  for  the  wind  was  such  that  it 
would  have  cut  through  the  thickest 
fur,  and  these  men  were  clad  in  serge 
alone.  Some  stamped  their  feet  and 
others  rubbed  their  hands;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  stood  still,  and  betrayed 
no  movement  save  of  the  quivering 
chin.  The  company  ofllcers  shivered 
with  the  men,  save  for  the  regimental 
staff,  who  were  grouped  round  the 
colonel  studying  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
ground  which  any  moment  now  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  cross. 
,  It  were  hard  to  recognize  in  Sixty- 
nine,  thin,  haggard,  and  bearded,  the 
same  robust  and  sleek  coolie  who  had 
so  pleased  us  in  Japan.  But  though  he 
looked  drawn  and  emaciated,  and 
though  the  biting  cold  had  changed  his 
color  from  full  blood-bronze  to  greenish 
yellow,  yet  withal  he  was  hard  and 
desperate.  The  lustre  in  the  little  al- 
mond eyes  showed  that  though  hard- 
ship and  exposure  had  wasted  the 
flesh,  yet  it  had  brought  no  deteriora- 
tion in  spirit  and  muscle.  Just  look 
down  the  line  to  satisfy  yourself  on 
this  point  There  was  but  one  wish 
animating  that  ^uetie  of  pigmy  soldiery, 
—it  was,  that  the  order  might  come 
speedily  which  would  release  them 
from  inaction  and  the  misery  of  its  at- 
tendant cold. 

Sixty-nine's  eyes  were  glued  on  the 
little  casemate  in  front  of  which  he 
stood;  it  was  a  mere  hole  excavated  be- 
neath the  parapet,  and  in  it  crouched 


two  men  ot  the  Signal  Corps.  One  of 
them  had  his  ear  glued  to  the  telephone 
receiver.  He  caught  Sixty-nine's  gaxe 
and  nodded  slightly.  Sixty-nine  knew 
what  it  meant:  the  long-walted-for 
order  was  coming;  mechanically  be 
shifted  his  rifle  to  his  left  hand,  and 
measured  the  distance  which  separated 
him  from  the  foot-purchase  which  the 
sappers  had  left  at  intervals  along  the 
parallels  for  the  purpose  of  egress.  The 
second  signaller  wrote  down  the  brief 
message,  and  ran  to  the  group  of  ch- 
eers worrying  the  map.  The  colonel, 
who  was  squatting  Japanese  fashion, 
took  the  paper,  rose  to  bis  feet,  and 
deliberately  divested  himself  of  his 
overcoat,  then  running  up  the  foot-tiok]« 
in  a  moment  was  standing  alone  apon 
the  parapet  There  was  no  call  to  at- 
tention; the  simple  order  passed  down 
the  ranks,  and  in  a  second,  like  ants, 
the  men  were  swarming  over  the  obsta- 
cle into  the  open.  In  moments  like 
these  memory  serves  one  badly.  Yoo 
might  be  engaged  for  hours  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  and  then  perhaps  at 
the  end  one  or  two  trivial  incidents 
alone  would  remain  in  your  mind. 
How  he  got  out  of  the  trench,  or  what 
happened  when  once  he  was  out.  Sixty- 
nine  never  knew.  He  remembered 
racing  at  the  head  of  his  group  behind 
his  captain;  and  then  his  captain 
threw  up  his  arm  in  signal,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  all  lying  down 
in  the  snow.  All  he  heard  was  the 
infernal  tumult  of  the  shells  as  they 
chased  each  other  overhead.  He  re- 
membered turning  half  over  and  feel- 
ing with  his  hand,  uncertain  whetb^, 
in  breasdng  the  parapet,  a  certain 
little  tinsel  talisman  had  not  been  torn 
from  its  place  round  the  second  button 
of  his  tunic. 

How  long  they  lay  there  it  does  not 
matter;  but  presently  the  captain 
called  back  to  the  company  subaltern, 
and  the  section  leaders  re-echoed  the 
call,  and  they  were  all  up,  rushing  for 
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the  slope  above  theui.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  proximity  of  the  enem> 
was  forced  upon  them.  Like  the  open- 
ing of  a  barrage,  the  full  force  of  a  held 
musketry  fire  broke  upon  them.  The 
swish  and  splutter  of  the  nickel  hail 
killed  all  other  sounds.  The  whole 
column  seumed  to  wither  before  it,  and 
with  Sixty-nine  following  on  his  heels 
the  officer  threw  himself  down  behind 
some  rocks  that  appeared  black  and 
naked  through  the  snow,  and  realized 
that,  of  two  hundred  men,  perhaps 
fifteen  had  reached  the  temporary 
haven. 

There  was  no  diminution  in  the  high 
treble  song  of  the  bullets,  and  for  the 
first  time  Sixty-nine  looked  back.  It 
seemed  that  the  whole  plain  was  mov- 
ing. Not  alone  from  the  parallel  they 
bad  just  left,  but  from  all  the  parallels, 
were  debouching  streams  of  yellow 
men,— yellow  in  dress,  yellow  in  skin, 
and  yellow  in  facings.  Then  his  officer 
rose  up  and  stood  erect.  They  had 
reached  dead  ground,  and  until  more 
should  also  reach  it,  they  would  be  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  passage  of  the 
plain. 

But  although  the  parallels  overflowed 
in  hundreds,  only  dribblets  reached  the 
dead  ground.  Then  the  company  en- 
sign unfurled  the  company  flag,  and 
planted  it  in  the  snow.  The  tiny 
nucleus  among  the  rocks  cheered,  and 
as  they  cheered  the  prostrate  men  in  the 
plain  below  re-echoed  the  national  cry. 
The  check  was  only  temporary,  for  the 
gunners  had  discovered  the  works  from 
which  the  flank-fire  came,  and  half  of 
the  guns  turned  their  energies  on  that 
point.  Within  fifteen  minutes  of  gain- 
ing the  dead  ground  the  officers  were 
able  again  to  form  up  the  residue  of 
their  companies. 

Five  minutes'  respite,  and  the  order 
passed  down  the  ranks  to  light  gren- 
ades. 

In  a  moment  tlie  men  were  stoop- 
ing to  blow  the  slow-matches  at  their 


waists;  and  it  was  fprward  and  up 
again.  The  ensign  seized  his  fiag,  and 
with  the  agility  of  an  antelope  carried 
it  in  the  lead.  Fifteen  to  twenty  yards 
and  they  were  right  under  the  parapet 
with  its  sand-bag  dressing.  Sixty-nine 
threw  his  grenade  over  it,  and  as  each 
panting  man  arrived  at  the  parai>et  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  hissing  of  these 
strange  missiles.  A  moment,  and  then 
the  flaxen  beards  appeared  over  the  top 
of  the  sand-bags,  and  magazines  were 
emptied  at  point-blank  range  into  the 
head  of  the  attack.  The  ensign  fell, 
the  captain  fell,  the  stormers  fell  in 
sheafs.  Sixty-nine  tried  to  scale  the 
parapet,  but  the  snow  crumbled  and 
gave.  Then  some  one  pushed  him  from 
behind,  lifted  him  bodily,  and  before  he 
realized  how  It  happened,  he  had  gained 
a  foothold  on  the  summit;  he  shortened 
his  arm  to  strike,  but  there  was  no 
enemy  to  oppose  him.  Inside  the 
trench  was  a  spluttering  fire-swept  hell; 
the  grenades  were  now  doing  their 
duty,  and  scared  by  this  unexpected 
danger,  the  Russians  were  fiying  from 
the  farther  end.  It  was  all  over. 
With  shouts  of  *'Banzai!"  the  panting 
infantry  hauled  itself  up  into  the  posi- 
tion. 

The   first   line   of   the  defence   was 
taken.    It  had  cost  much  in  the  taking, 
but  this  was  trifling  to  the  cost  of  hold- 
ing it    The  Russian  gunners  had  seen 
their    dark-coated    comrades    stream- 
ing away  to  the  second  line.    They  had 
seen  the  cloud  of  smoke-puffs  from  the 
bursting  grenades,  and  they  could  see 
the  streams  of  yellow  men  entering 
the  parallel.     What  the  bayonets  had 
not  been  able  to  do  shrapnel  quickly  ac- 
complished.     The    Japanese    officers 
tried  to  find  cover  for  their  men,  but, 
there  was  no  hiding  from  that  pitiless, 
rain  of  lead;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  captured  trenches  were  three., 
times  as  full  of  Japanese  casualties  as' 
they  had  held  Russians.    It  was  back 
to  the  dead  ground  again.     And  here 
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the  remnants  of  three  regiments  rallied, 
and  wished  for  night 


Sixty-nine  lay  amongst  this  des- 
perate medley,  his  hands  and  feet 
buried  deep  in  the  snow  to  prevent  them 
from  freezing.  Then  they  heard  the 
pant  of  climbing  men  beneath  them; 
reinforcements  were  arriving.  The 
officers  along  the  front  did  their  ut- 
most to  form  the  men;  it  mattered  not 
the  battalion,  the  regiment,  the  com- 
pany,—as  the  men  lay  they  were 
formed.  How  it  began  or  where  the 
order  came  from  or  who  was  responsi- 
ble, no  one  knew  and  no  one  cared. 
All  Sixty-nine  remembers  is,  that  again 
they  were  climbing  upwards  and  thank- 
ing Providence  for  the  movement 
which  enabled  them  to  get  warmth 
again  into  their  stiffened  limbs.  Up 
and  up  they  went,  past  the  trenches 
they  had  won  and  lost  earlier  in  the 
day.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a  sur- 
prise, no  endeavor  to  make  the  effort 
in  silence;  orders  were  shouted  up  and 
down  the  line;  men  half  crazy  from  the 
tortures  they  were  suffering  through 
returning  circulation  were  either  cry- 
ing out  in  their  pain  or  laughing  and 
singing  with  the  echo  of  lunacy  in  the 
pitch  of  their  voices. 

A  dark  parapet  showed  up  in  front 
of  them.  Suddenly  it  became  as  light 
as  day;  like  a  display  of  fireworks  some 
hundred  star-shells  were  bursting  over- 
bead,  and  as  the  magnesium  flared  up, 
the  assaulters  saw  that  the  Russians 
were  standing  up  upon  their  trenches 
prepared  to  meet  them.  In  a  moment 
the  air  was  alive  with  the  hissing  of 
burning  fuses,  and  a  hundred  petty  ex- 
plosions from  hand-grenades  singed  the 
head  of  the  assault  It  hesitated, 
quivered,  lacerated  and  broken,  then 
pushed  backwards,  to  be  received  upon 
the  bayonets  of  those  who  were  follow- 
ing behind. 

It    was    but    a    momentary    hesita- 


tion, and  the  little  men  came  again 
with  an  impetus  that  neither  rlfle-bnl- 
let,  hand-grenade,  parapet  or  bayonet 
could  resist  As  their  ancestors  had 
done  a  thousand  years  before,  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  parapet  the  Japa- 
nese made  ramps  of  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Number  Sixty-nine  had 
been  in  the  first  rush;  a  bursting 
grenade  had  almost  torn  the  coat  off 
bis  back,  and  he  had  been  beaten  back- 
wards with  the  rest  But  as  the  re- 
inforcement pushed  up  from  behind, 
be  came  with  it  and  clutching  his  rifle 
with  one  hand  tried  to  haul  himself 
up  to  the  parapet 

The  light  still  held  as  the  Russians 
fired  salvoes  of  star-shell,  to  enable  the 
taper  bayonets  in  the  trenches  to  do 
their  killing  surely.  Against  the  white 
half-light  the  desperate  defenders  stood 
out  as  shadows  on  the  crest-line;  one 
great  spectre  made  a  downward  lunge 
at  Sixty-nine.  The  bayonet  whizzed 
past  the  little  man's  ear,  and  the  catch 
carried  away  his  shoulder-strap.  Drop- 
ping his  rifle,  he  seized  the  firelock  in 
both  hands,  and  putting  his  feet  against 
the  rock  prised  the  Russian  from  his 
balance  and  brought  him  toppling 
down.  What  happened  to  this  enemy 
he  never  knew;  for  already  the  quick 
hands  of  the  assailants  were  piling  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  against  the  parapet 
and  joining  the  rush  with  empty  hands. 
Sixty-nine  found  himself  on  the  sum- 
mit Was  it  a  temporary  purchase? 
Sixty-nine  was  never  to  know,  for  he 
had  no  time  to  calculate.  Once  he  had 
reached  the  summit  he  hurled  himself 
into  the  trench  beneath.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  rest  was  all  oblit- 
erated. He  heard  the  coarse  curses  In 
a  foreign  tongue;  he  heard  the  shrill 
shouts  of  victory  from  his  comrades; 
men  stamped  on  his  face,  and  then 
bodies  fell  above  him.  As  a  useful  ant 
in  the  great  army  of  workers  his  piece 
was  done;  but  he  and  a  few  mad 
desperate  spirits  like  him  had  allowed 
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those  who  came  after  them  to  make  the 
purchase  permanent 

For  thirty  long  minutes  a  hand-to- 
hand  battle  continued  above  him. 
Men  threw  grenades  in  each  other*s 
faces;  half-demented  Samurai  flung 
themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
•dozen  Muscovites  who  held  the  trav- 
erse in  the  trench. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  day  of  the 
bayonet  is  past,  that  the  brutal  grips 
of  men  in  war  are  obsolete?  Could 
they  have  hovered  above  that  trench- 
head  and  seen  the  shimmer  of  the  steel 
as  it  gave  bacl£  the  white  glare  of  the 
star-shell;  could  they  have  heard  the 
sickening  thud  of  bayonet  driven  home, 
the  grate  of  steel  on  backbone,  the  de- 
spairing sob  of  stricken  man,— they 
would  never  have  preached  their  fal- 
lacies to  a  confiding  world.  Although 
there  was  not  a  breach  that  had  not 
its  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  yet  men 
roused  to  the  limit  of  their  animal 
fury  overlook  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances which  make  war  easy.  They 
thirsted  to  come  to  grips,  and  to  grips 
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they  came;  hardly  a  shot  was  fired. 
The  hand  grasped  firm  on  the  small  of 
the  butt,  when  the  mind  means  killing, 
forgets  its  cunning,  and  fails  to  operate 
the  trigger. 

But  it  had  to  end.  The  old  colonel 
had  fought  his  way  through  his  own 
men  to  the  very  point  of  the  struggle. 
He  stood  on  the  parapet,  and  his  rich 
voice  for  a  second  curbed  the  fury  of 
the  wild  creatures  struggling  beside 
him. 

'*Throw  yourselves  on  their  bayonets, 
honorable  comrades!**  he  shouted; 
**those  who  come  behind  will  do  the 
rest" 

His  men  heard  him,  his  ofllcers  heard 
him.  Bight  stalwarts  dropped  their 
rifles,  held  their  hands  above  their 
heads,  and  flung  themselves  against  the 
traverse.  Before  the  Russian  defend- 
ers could  extricate  the  bayonets  from 
their  bodies,  the  whole  pack  of  the 
war-dogs  had  surged  over  them.  The 
trench  was  won.  The  rest  was  a 
massacre.  .  .  . 

O. 


THE    TWO    HARES. 


Nibby  Silks,  that  wag  of  a  poaching 
laborer,  had  not  yet  encountered  the 
new  constable  in  the  way  of  business. 
In  the  village  street  he  had  Just  politely 
given  him  the  time  of  day  and  slouched 
past  A  squat  figure  in  his  corduroys, 
his  tanned,  lined  face  very  stolid, 
while  the  young  policeman  looked  after 
him  Interestedly. 

And  when  Nibby  heard  the  trapped 
bare  call  that  night— call  again  and 
again  in  the  still  November  air,  Nibby 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  new 
o>nstable.  He  quickly  answered  in 
person.  He  had  spied  John  Ragg  set- 
ting that  trap  at  dusk,  when  he  himself 
was  on  errand  similar,  and  to  reap 


where  another  had  sown  was  sweet, 
even  though  that  other  was  his  neigh- 
bor John  Ragg,  who  only  poached  occa- 
sionally. But  while  Nibby  yet  had  the 
empty  trap  at  his  foot  and  the  half 
dead  creature  by  the  neck,  and  had 
but  one  moment  crossed  the  hedge  into 
the  grassy  lane,  he  stayed  his  hand 
and  held  himself  suddenly  still,  listen- 
ing. Over  the  hedge  at  his  left 
shoulder  a  dwindling  moon  hung  low 
and  red  in  an  iron-blue  sky,  to  his 
right  the  wood  massed  dark  and  solid 
alongside  the  lane,  and  down  the  lane 
assuredly  some  one  was  coming. 

Even    then    Nibby    never    tlwught. 
The  word  of  innocence  rose  easily  to 
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his  lips  ready  for  John  Ragg  as  he 
kicked  the  trap  into  the  ditch;  then  he 
just  gave  the  hare  one  hurried  twist  of 
the  neck,  and  the  next  moment  his  deep 
inside  pocket  hung  full  and  very  warm. 

But  it  wasn't  John  Ragg.  The  new- 
comer strode  swiftly  and  tall,  and 
Nibby  suddenly  felt  himself  un- 
pleasantly visible.  He  glanced  up  at 
the  black  wood  and  shook  his  head: 
he  looked  away  over  the  field,  but  the 
moon  smiled  in  his  face  derisively;  he 
hitched  his  ample  jacket  and  cursed 
himself  for  not  having  hidden  the  hare 
at  the  very  first  sign.  It  was  too  late, 
and  since  naught  else  availed  he  stood 
hulked  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  his 
round,  close-capped  head  sunk,  and  his 
hands  thrust  in  his  trouser  pockets 
spreading  his  jacket  skirts.  An  in- 
spiration lightened  his  working  mother 
wit  and  appealed  to  his  ingrained  wag- 
glshness— the  enemy  must  have  heard. 

"  'Aven't  you  found  'er,  sir?"  he 
asked  anxiously,  as  the  constable  came 
up  (Nibby  could  be  very  civil  to  au- 
thority). ''A  little  gal,  so  I  judged;  she 
'ad  most  likely  lost  'er  way  'ome  an* 
was  cryin*.    No  doubt  you  *eard?" 

"I've  heard  about  yoi«,"  said  the  con- 
stable. 

"I  thouj^t  it  was  you  a-comin'  an*  I 
stopped,"  said  Nibby  cheerfully.  "I 
said  to  myself,  that's  that  fine  young 
new  sergeant  of  our'n  as  my  missus 
alius  looks  after  when  'e  passes.  She 
says  you're  the  'ansomest  man;  an'  I 
should  know  your  walk  anywhere,  for 
I've  bin  in  the  militia.  I  'appened  to 
be  passin'  the  top  o*  the  lane  an'  *eard 
the  little  child,  an'  the  poor  thing's 
voice  was  'eart  breakin*.  Shall  I  'elp 
you  to  look  for  'er?  'Adn't  we  better 
go  one  one  way  an'  one  another?" 

**I  think  you'd  better  stay  with  me," 
said  the  buttoned  officer  expressively. 

"It  i%  lonely,"  said  Nibby,  dropping 
back  slightly,  wary  of  sudden  seizure. 
He  was  squeezing  his  pocket  with  his 
elbow,  for  to  his  horror  the  hare  had 


squirmed;  his  hasty  hand  had  been  on- 
sure.  He  had  had  the  same  thing  bap- 
pen  before,  but  never  ^tii/e  so  incoD- 
veniently.  "I'm  nervous  myself,"  he 
said,  **not  bein'  used;  an'  if  it  should 
be  anything  else— anything  uncanny ?- 
there's  queer  tales  about  this  lane.  You 
go  fust,  an'  then  you'll  'ave  the  honor." 

The  young  constable  looked  a  moment 
away.  Suddenly  there  was  a  faint 
**weke"  near  by— very  near.  "What's 
that?"  he  asked,  turning  sharply. 

It  was  cold,  but  Nibby  felt  hiniself 
sweating.  "Jist  in  front  of  you,"  he 
answered,  panting  and  keeping  his  el- 
bow close.  He  dared  not  loose,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  dared  squeese.  He  held 
himself  bunched— of  all  half  lights  the 
glimmer  of  a  low  moon  is  perhaps  the 
most  puzzling.  "I'll  go  forrard,"  he 
said,  "if  you  feel  you'd  like  me  to.  The 
poor  child's  quiet  now,  thou^— maybe 
it  belongs  to  one  o*  them  cottages 
t'other  side  o'  the  wood,  an'  It's  found 
its  way." 

"WTiat  do  you  take  me  for?"  asked 
the  policeman. 

"You  know  best,  of  course,"  said 
Nibby  smoothly.  "I  don't  pretend  to 
understand  these  night  things."  He 
bent  and  coughed  strugglingly.  '*Dear 
me!"  he  gasped,  doubling  himself,  'iff 
the  stuff  I  took  for  my  colic  If  you 
9ihwM  'ear  me  squeak  Inside,  doot 
mind.  When  I'm  real  bad  I  sometimes 
drop  an'  roll  while  it's  on  me."  He 
had  smuggled  one  hand  into  the  out- 
side adjoining  pocket  and  was  cau- 
tiously feeling  for  the  neck;  keying  the 
other  shoulder  to  the  moon.  "An* 
'earin'  that  poor  little  thing's  grievin' 
voice  made  me  bustle.  The  little  ai»- 
gel!"  he  ejaculated  with  a  vidoos 
pinch.  There  was  a  rasping  gurgle 
about  his  midriff  and  he  spluttered 
much.  "I  mustn't  strain  myself,**  ^ 
said,  tapping  his  chest  and  shaking  bis 
head  sadly. 

"Take  my  arm,"  said  the  constable, 
coming  closer. 
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*No,     no,"     said     Nibby     receding 
quickly.     "Thank  you  kindly." 

"Pleased  to  help  you,"  said  the  con- 
stable. 

"Don't  press  me,"  said  Nlbby,  won- 
dering if  he  were  being  played  with, 
and  what  chance  he  should  stand  In 
a  race  if  he  jumped  for  the  start. 
"*Adn*t  we  better  be  lookin*  for  that 
poor  dear  little  lost  crlttur?" 

"A  child  with  four  legs,"  scoffed  the 
constable.  "I  know  you  and  your 
games—" 

He  paused,  for  a  long  sharp  cry 
came  clear.  Nibby  started  too;  his 
own  trap  was  set  Just  in  that  direc- 
tion« 

**There!"  he  said,  recovering.  "What 
did  I  tell  you;  nwo  ain't  'earln'  be- 
lievin'?  There  it  is  agin!  Comin', 
comin'I"  he  shouted.    "All  right!" 

"Shut  up!"  said  the  constable  an- 
grily. 

"We  ought  to  let  it  know,"  urged 
Nibby  reproachfully. 

'*That*8  a  hare;  you  know  it  is.  And 
80  it  was  before,  an'  I  mean  to  see 
who's  catchin'  em.  You  come  too;  an' 
no  tricks." 

"Just  to  convince  you,"  said  Nibby, 
wavering  between  fear  and  desire. 
The  hare  in  his  pocket  was  dead— but 
for  its  weight  he  had  almost  forgotten 
it— and  bis  ears  cocked  and  his  nostrils 
quivered  as  the  distant  hare  cried 
anew.  He  had  to  check  himself,  al- 
though every  step  assured  him  it  was 
his  own  trap  filled,  and  he  was  torn 
with  the  thought  of  losing  both  prey 
and  steel.  He  eyed  his  companion 
askance,  muttering  his  fiction  and  hesi- 
tating doubtfully;  keeping  himself 
slightly  in  the  rear  with  his  bulging 
pocket  on  the  far  side.  But  the  police- 
man also  seemed  eager  in  the  new 
quest,  and  presently  the  two  turned 
throu^  the  hedge,  crossed  a  stubble 
field  diagonally,  and  there,  over,  the 
next  hedge  and  ten  yards  out,  a  little 
mound  sat  on  the  fallow.     Then  the 
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mound  became  an  extended  form,  leap- 
ing and  screaming. 

"I  never  did!"  ejaculated  Nibby. 
"You're  right;  an'  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
'ave  young  'earin'.  Shall  I  carry  it 
'ome  for  you?" 

Nibby  would  have  crossed  the  hedge 
to  the  trapped  hare,  but  the  policeman 
checked  him  sternly.  "We'll  wait  a  bit 
first  and  see  who  comes,"  he  said, 
crouching  beside  the  hedge  and  mor 
tioning. 

"Eh-h?"  said  Nibby  recoiling.  "Oh, 
I  see,  you  want  to  ketch  somebody. 
Then  you'll  excuse  me;  I  ain't  paid 
for  this.  It  must  be  nigh  ten  o'clock, 
an'  there's  my  colic,  an'  my  old  woman, 
an'  my  nateral  rest." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  goin'  to  let  you 
off  to  tell  all  the  county?"  asked  the 
policeman.  "You  stop,  an'  stop  quiet. 
You'll  be  rewarded  for  what  you  do.** 
I  don't  wish  It,"  said  Nibby  receding. 
Look  here,"  said  the  constable 
threateningly.  "Somebody  set  that 
trap,  an'  I've  got  you  for  one.  If  any- 
body else  comes  I  shall  know;  if  not  I 
shall  want  to  know  a  little  more  about 
ywi.    See?" 

"Ah!"  said  Nibby,  taken  aback. 
"Now  you've  got  me  'ere  on  the  squire'9 
land  you  mean  swearln'  away  my 
character!  .  .  .  Just  «o;  but  it's  mine. 
It's  all  very  well  for  you;  you'll  get 
smiles  from  the  big  pots,  an'  tips,  an' 
your  name  in  the  paper,  an'  be  booked 
for  a  rise;  all  over  enticin*  with  a  little, 
wild,  four-legged,  poor  tortured  crlttur! 
.  .  .  All  right;  if  you  vMX  'ave  me  stop 
I  must  obey  the  law.  An'  to  think 
some  poor  man  may  'ear  it  an'  smell 
roast  'are,  an'  maybe  'e's  got  an  onion 
for  supper!  .  .  .  £h,  close  to  you? 
Cert'nly,  ccr-talnly." 

Nibby  had  manoeuvred  further  along, 
designing  to  hide  the  hare  he  carried; 
but  the  constable  kept  him  close,  and 
Nibby  snuggled  dutifully  in  the  hedge 
beside  him.  "You  do  the  watchln'," 
he  murmured.    Then  suddenly  he  won- 
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4ered  privately  whether  John  Ragg 
were  abroad,  and  what  he  would  say 
when  he  missed— surly,  silent  John 
Ragg— and  how  he  would  look!  And 
here  he  himself  lay  perforce  cheek  by 
Jowl  with  a  policeman,  watching  his 
own  trap  with  John's  hare  in  his 
pocket!  "Oh  dear!"  he  gurgled,  after 
his  cheeks  had  puffed  a  moment  "Ifs 
the— mix-ture!**  he  gasped,  hugging 
himself,  "*orfully  sorry.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes, 
if  anybody  comes  touch  me  wl*  your 
foot    Don't  poke  my  in'ards." 

The  trapped  hare  had  not  cried  very 
many  times  before  the  policeman  half 
rose  stealthily,  and  Nibby  rose  too,  and 
peered  over  the  hedge.  A  vague  dark 
«hape  was  advancing  along  by  the 
bank.  The  shape  was  that  of  a  man, 
and  from  long  practice  In  the  dark 
hours  Nibby  soon  knew  the  man  was 
John  Ragg;  but  Nibby  dared  not  cough, 
his  pocket  was  not  yet  empty.  John 
Btopped  a  dozen  yards  away  and  looked 
round;  then,  as  he  stepped  in  open 
field  decisively,  the  eager  officer  moved. 
Then  Nibby  Jerked  a  stone,  taken  from 
his  furnished  pocket,  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  practised  poacher. 

John  Jumped  as  though  he  had  been 
shot,  and  Nibby's  features  puckered 
deeply  as  he  throttled  a  chuckle.  The 
<H>nstable  turned  on  him  sharply;  his 
face  dropped  instantly  to  the  most 
solemn  gravity.  In  the  field  John  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  then  retreated  un- 
•certainly. 

••What  was  It?"  breathed  the  con- 
4Bitable. 

'"B  smelt  you,*'  answered  Nibby 
wisely.  "'B  must  'ave  caught  a  full 
whiff  o*  bob— o*  the  law.  The  wind's 
that  way." 

''Who  was  Itr' 

"Uncommon  l\k/e  the  build  of  our  dear 
vicar,"  muttered  Nibby  meditatively. 
^•Ehl  what  the-?" 

The  policeman  had  Nibby  by  the 
<H>]lar.  '*This  way!"  he  hissed,  "he's 
coming  back." 


He  constrained  Nibby  further  along 
the  hedge,  away,  and  Nibby  dared  not 
resist;  for  he  was  nursing  bis  Jacket 
out  of  danger.  "Lay  close!"  said  the 
constable  intensely;  and  Nibby  did— to 
his  hare. 

John  Ragg  looked  down  the  hedge 
but  saw  nothing.  He  list^ied  but 
heard  nothing.  Then  he  went  to  the 
trap  and  bent  over  it  decisively;  and 
then  the  constable  Jumped. 

But  Nibby  Jumped  first  And  he 
stumbled  and  tumbled,  right  before 
the  constable.  The  two  rolled  over 
together,  for  Nibby  clutched  the  oth^s 
tunic  and  made  the  fail  sure.  "Leave 
go!"  gasped  the  officer.  *'That  cussed 
briar!"  ejaculated  Nibby,  holding  tight 
"Leave  go!"  hissed  the  officer,  strug- 
gling and  cuffing,  for  the  chase  was 
escaping  at  speed,  "leave  f^,  you  fooir 

"You  round  on  meP'  said  Nibby 
vengefully.  But  the  constable  Jerked 
himself  free  and  Jumped  off  in  pur- 
suit Out  in  the  field  was  the  form 
of  the  pursued  one,  dark  against  the 
moon,  and  running  like  a  man  encum- 
bered. Nibby  thrust  Ui  hare  in  the 
hedge  and  ran  also,  shouting  liireats 
against  the  policeman.  But  his  face 
was  vnreathlng. 

The  leader  made  for  the  nearest  end 
of  the  village,  four  fields  off.  When 
he  reached  the  next  hedge,  beside 
which  ran  a  narrow  brook,  th»e  was 
a  splash,  and  Nibby  shouted,  "'B's 
slipped  off  the  plankH'  But  he  showed 
clear  directly. 

At  the  brook  Nibby  stopped  a  long 
moment,  but  the  policeman  thought 
only  of  the  man  in  front  And  the  man 
in  front  ran  lighter,  while  Nibby  ran 
heavier  by  the  load  of  a  damp  hare. 
Ahead,  a  glimmer  showed  in  the  near- 
est dark  block.  The  block  was  a  beer- 
house Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  leader  ran  stralfl^t  txx 
it  "'B  means  for  the  Flower  Potr 
chuckled  Nibby  from  the  rear.    "Thatm 
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He  did.  He  dasbed  throngb  a  garden 
hedge  (leading  by  a  few  yards  only), 
clattered  a  moment  In  the  yard,  and 
the  next  Instant  a  door  slammed. 
When  the  officer  reached  the  back  door 
of  the  Inn  It  was  fast.  He  thundered 
a  moment,  and  then  tore  round  to  the 
front  entrance  as  furiously.  (Nlbby, 
safely  In  the  rear,  made  another  short 
pause  about  the  Inn  yard.) 

The  taproom  was  a  haze  of  smoke 
and  a  reek  of  earthed  clothes,  and  had 
seven  or  eight  men  in  It  The  con- 
stable looked  round  savagely  and  saw 
John  Ragg  panting  hard. 

'*It*s  you!*'  he  said,  gripping  him  by 
the  collar.  ''Look  at  your  boots! 
There,  I  don't  want  everybody  to  swear 
he  ain't  just  rushed  In,  because  I  know 
difPerent  I've  run  this  man  with  a 
hare  from  the  squire's  land,"  he  ex- 
plained to  the  landlord,  while  John  ex- 
claimed In  surly  denial.  "This  man 
bears  witness."  he  said,  as  Nibby 
entered. 

*'What  was  '0  doin'?"  asked  the  land- 
lord. 
"Watchln'  with  me." 
"01k/"  said  the  landlord.    The  com- 
pany tittered,  and  Nlbby  behind  winked 
indescribably. 

"I  cou'n't  swear  to  my  own  mother," 
he  said  advancing.  He  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  had  his  jacket 
bunched  under  his  arm.  "What  is  It, 
John?  'as  'e  pitched  on  yotif  Well, 
there's  no  accountln'  for  some  folks. 
'B  looked  at  me  a  bit  back  as  though 
'e  thought  I'd  got  a  brace  o'  pheasants 
in  my  wesklt  pocket" 

"You  looked  swelled,"  said  the  police- 
man sharply. 

"I  was  troubled  near  my  'eart,"  said 
Nibby  chuckling.  "You  'eard?" 
"I  heard  your  row." 
•*That  was  my  'flrmity,"  said  Nlbby. 
chucklhig  more.  "I  only  'opes  you'll 
never  ketch  nothing  o'  the  sort  I 
should  'umor  'Im,  John;  you  see  'ow  the 
poor  thing  is.' 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  snapped  the 
policeman. 

"Don't  get  red  in  the  face,"  said 
Nibby,  who  had  put  off  his  suavity  and 
looked  saucy.  "You  forget  I'm  your 
mate  an'  you've  clouted  me  once  an'  I 
may  be  gettln'  tired." 

"T6n  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,"  said  the 
landlord  sharply.  "No  row  'ere;  out- 
side, please.  I  wonder  you  don't  set  a 
better  example,  constable."  The  police- 
man glared,  but  he  ushered  John  Ragg 
through  the  front  door  promptly. 

"You've  picked  your  winnln'  poet, 
anyway,"  said  Nibby  approvingly, 
when  everybody  was  out  in  the  moon- 
li^t  The  Flower  Pot  stood  on  the 
comer  of  a  space  at  the  end  of  the 
village  where  three  roads  met  It  was 
not  a  green,  for  the  landowner  whose 
estate  touched  there  had  planted  trees 
where  children  used  to  play,  and  en- 
closed them  with  an  iron  fence.  Nlbby 
lolled  back  against  this  fencing  with 
a  quart  measure  In  his  hand.  He  had 
put  his  Jacket  on,  and  looked  more 
swollen  than  formerly.  "I'll  bring  the 
mug  back  In  the  momln',"  he  told  the 
landlord.  "I  trust's  I'm  not  transgres- 
sin'?"  he  said,  holding  the  pot  up  to  the 
constable.  "Then  good  'ealth  and  bet- 
ter temper." 

"Win  you  come  quiet,  or  shall  I 
search  you  now?"  said  the  constable  to 
John  Ragg. 

"You've  no  right,"  said  John  sullenly. 
"An'  you  mli^t  'ave  begun  elsewhere." 

"Sarch  the  lot,*'  said  Nlbby,  advanc- 
ing as  the  policeman  hesitated,  for 
J<An  had  stiffened  himself.  "Sarch  'em 
all,  I  say.  'Ere,  stand  in  a  row,  you 
chaps." 

The  men  waggishly  ranged  them- 
selves into  line  from  John  Ragg  and 
the  policeman.  They  knew  Nibby,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  other  end,  pot  in 
hand.  "Shall  I  give  the  word?"  he 
asked,  touching  his  cap  to  the  con- 
stable. "My  superior  officer,"  he  ex- 
plained. 
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'Go  home!"  said  the  policeman 
hotly..  "I've  had  enough  o'  your  jaw. 
"When  I'm  savin'  of  you  trouble, 
said  Nibby  reproachfully.  "Dress! 
he  said  sharply  to  the  line.  The  men 
straightened  themselves.  "On-dress," 
said  Nibby,  "an'  shaker  The  men 
guffawed,  and  the  constable  swore. 

"Let  'em  peel  an'  shake  theirselves," 
said  Nibby  persuasively.  "I  shall  see 
If  anything  falls.  .  .  .  Very  well.  Trim 
yer  buttons,  men.  Right  about!  Dis— ! 
Well,  young  man,"  explained  Nibby 
loftily,  "you  can't  search  *em  against 
their  will,  none  of  'em.  /  puts  'em  on 
their  honor.  That's  the  worst  o'  police- 
men, you  alius  'ave  to  teach  'em  the 
law.  You  see  [patting  his  bulging  coat 
absently],  you  didn't  ketch  them  out- 
side." 

"I  can  search  i^oii>"  said  the  mad- 
dened officer,  gripping  Nibby  suddenly. 
But  Nibby  was  ready.  He  writhed 
and  Jerked  himself,  and  the  constable 
received  the  contents  of  the  quart  pot 
^n  his  face  and  over  him.  While  he 
gasped  and  dashed  it  out  of  his  eyes 
Nibby  made  off  round  the  railings. 
The  policeman  sprang  after  him  and 
the  group  yelled. 

Nibby  made  the  circuit,  leading.  As 
he  came  round  he  shouted,  "Clear  the 
course!  Clear  the  course!"  and  as  he 
passed  the  inn  he  brandished  the  quart 
pot  and  flung  his  arms  in  extravagant 
burlesque  of  frantic  speed.  "Back  yer 
fancy!"  he  yelled,  "back  yer  fancy!" 
The  spectators  roared  and  clapped  their 
hands;  they  straggled  out  to  watch; 
they  rocked  and  swayed  in  mirth;  they 
made  curious  half-doubled  shapes  under 
the  moon.  Cottage  doors  clicked  round 
the  space,  and  lighted  openings  blocked 
with  dark  forms  showed.  A  running 
fire  of  laughter  and  cheering  followed 
Nibby  as  he  went. 

It  couldn't  last  Nibby  was  caught 
opposite  the  Flower  Pot,  where  an 
eager  crowd  clustered,  for  other  Inns 
had  emptied,  and  It  seemed  that  half 
the    village    was    there,    buzzing   and 


humming  and  rejoicing  under  the 
mounting  moon.  They  made  a  dense 
ring  with  Nibby  and  the  constable  in 
the  centre.  Amid  a  hush  of  curiosity 
the  policeman  felt  Nibby's  pocket  out- 
side. Inside.  "  'Ave  you  done?"  asked 
Nibby,  as  his  captor  withdrew  his  hand 
and  receded  sullenly.  "Then  now  allow 
me.** 

Nibby  took  off  his  coat,  and  from  an 
immense  pocket  produced  a  big  wisp 
of  hay.  "For  my  complaint,"  he  said, 
shaking  It  aloft.  "Don't  go,  young 
man;  your  master  the  squire  *11  'ear  in 
the  momin'.    Don't  hurry." 

The  furious  constable  was  squeezing 
through  the  Jeering  crowd  with  diffi- 
culty. 

**  'E  pressed  me  to  'sist  'Im  in  the 
watchin',"  said  Nibby  loudly.  "I  be- 
lieve 'e  set  the  trap  an'  put  the  crlttur 
in  for  a  draw.  An'  'e  clouted  me  when 
I  slipped  an'  accidental  upset  'im 
gently,  an'  'e  spilt  my  beer  as  /  paid 
for,  an'  'e  insulted  my  complaint,  an' 
then  'e  tried  to  take  my  character  away 
afore  my  neighbors.  Young  man,"  de- 
clared Nibby  solemnly,  "I  shall  go 
'ome  an'  pray  for  you,  an'  I  shall  take 
John  Ragg  with  me.  Why,"  he  asked 
shrilly,  "where  is  John?  John  Rag-gT 
The  policeman  had  got  clear  and  was 
several  yards  off,  but  he  stopped.  John 
Ragg  was  missing. 

"What  have  you  done  with  'im,  young 
man?"  called  Nibby.  "Do  you  think 
'e's  gone  to  see  what  it  was  'oUered 
when  you  met  me  fust?  Or  what  It 
was  that  man  dropped  in  the  water 
when  we  run  'Im  wl'  that  'are?  Do 
you  think  that  was  a  bundle  of  'ay?" 

The  policeman  went  off  definitely; 
Nibby  went;  the  company  went  But 
the  policeman  did  not  again  see  John 
Ragg  that  night,  and  John  Ragg  did 
not  find  the  hare  he  had  thrown  into 
the  brook.  And  next  morning  Nibby 
Silks  had  for  disposal  two  hares,  which 
he  declared  ought  to  be  worth  an  extra 
sixpence  each.  "They're  'ares  with  a 
'Istory,"  said  he. 

W,  E.  Rainsford. 
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Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a  man  were  turned  into  a  mack- 
erel.      His    sentiments    touctiing    the 
change  may  not  be  a  matter  for  urgent, 
but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  for 
clarifying    consideration.      There    are 
many   things  that  he  would   lose   by 
passing  into  the  fishy  state;  such  as 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  Free  Library,  the  pleasure 
of  climbing  the  Alps,  the  pleasure  of 
taking  snuflP,  the  pleasure  of  joining 
a  heroic  political  minority,  and  also,  I 
suppose  and  hope,  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing mackerel  for  breakfast.    3ut  there 
is  one  pleasure  which  the  man  made 
mackerel    would,    I   think,    lose   more 
completely    and    finally    than    any    of 
these  pleasures:  I  allude  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  sea-bathing.     To  dip  his  head 
in  cold  water  would  not  be  something 
sacred  and  startling;  it  would  not  be 
to  have  all  stars  in  his  eyes  and  all 
song  in  his  ears.    For  the  sea-creature 
knows  nothing  of  the  sea,  just  as  the 
earth-creature   knows   nothing  of   the 
earth,   ^his  forgetfulness  of  what  we 
have  is  the  real  Fall  of  Man  and  the 
Fall   of  All  Things.     The  evil  which 
infects  the  immense  goodness  of  exist- 
ence  does   not   embody   itself   in   the 
fact  that  men  are  weary  of  woes  and 
oppressions.    It  embodies  itself  in  the 
shameful    fact    that    they    are    often 
weary  of  joys  and  weary  of  generos- 
ities.   ^Poetry,    the    highest    form    of 
literature,  has  here  its  immortal  func- 
tion;  it   Is   engaged   continually   in   a 
desperate    and    divine    battle    against 
things    being    taken    for    granted.      A 
fierce  sense  of  the  value  of  things  lies 
at  the  heart,  not  merely  of  optimistic 
literature,   but   of   much   of   the   best 
literature  which  is  called  pessimistic. 
Assuredly  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  trag- 
edy;  for   if   lives   were   not   valuable 


tragedies  would  not  be  tragic.  If  life 
begins  by  taking  things  for  granted, 
I)oetry  answers  by  taking  things  away. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  indeed  the  whole 
meaning  of  death;  that  heaven,  know- 
ing how  we  tire  of  our  toys,  forces  us 
to  hold  this  life  on  a  frail  and  romantic 
tenure. 

If  a  man  were  to  say  that  science 
stands  for  barbarism  and  religion  for 
civilization,  he  would  in  these  days  be 
accused  of  a  mere  trick  of  topsy-turvey- 
dom.  Yet  there  is  one  sense,  at  least, 
in  which  this  is  unquestionably  true. 
The  generalizations  which  science 
makes  true  or  false  are  of  necessity 
limitations  of  human  hope.  The  laws 
which  science  deduces,  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, are  necessarily,  like  all  laws,  a 
restraint  of  liberty.  The  nearer  a  man 
is  to  an  ordered  and  classified  being, 
the  nearer  he  is  to  an  automaton.  The 
nearer  he  is  to  an  automaton,  the 
nearer  he  is  to  a  beast.  The  lowest 
part  of  man  is  that  which  he  does  in 
accordance  with  law,  such  as  eating, 
drinking,  growing  a  beard,  or  falling 
over  a  precipice.  The  highest  part  of 
him  Is  that  which  is  most  lawless: 
spiritual  movements,  passionate  at- 
tachment, art.  Had  science  found 
laws  for  all  the  human  processes,  the 
end  would  not  be  lucidity  and  melo- 
dious order.  Neither  would  it  be 
anarchy  and  blasphemy.  It  would  be 
mere  drifting  dulness,  like  that  of  a 
cow  slouching  through  a  meadow,  or 
a  hog  half  asleep  In  the  sun.  Man's 
life  would  be  a  life  of  blank  receptive- 
ness  and  unchanging  custom;  that  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  the  life  of  a  savage. 
Government  would  succeed  Govern- 
ment mechanically,  as  man  pulls  on  his 
boots.  Nation  would  conquer  nation 
unconsciously,  as  a  man  digests  his 
dinner.     All  functions,   being  defined. 
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would  be  systematized;  being  system- 
atized, they  would  be  forgotten.  The 
records  would  be  written  by  imbeciles; 
the  streets  would  be  full  of  somnam- 
bulists. Against  this  nightmare  of  per- 
fect knowledge  it  is  the  everlasting 
business  of  literature  to  protest 

While  the  worship  of  law  and  gen- 
eralization would  make  everything  con- 
tinuous and  calm,  literature  would 
make  everything  separate  and  startling. 
While  order  would  make  the  Cabinet 
Minister  appear  as  automatic  as  the 
cow,  literature  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  cow  appear  as  disturb- 
ing and  incredible  as  the  Cabinet  Min- 
ister. The  man  of  science  would  con- 
sider the  absorption  of  a  small  nation- 
ality as  a  thing  as  silent,  as  necessary, 
and  as  mechanical,  as  the  digestion  of 
his  breakfast  The  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  ask  him  to  regard  the  di- 
gestion of  his  breakfast  as  In  itself 
something  as  thrilling  or  romantic  as 
the  battle  of  Colenso,  as  something 
which  had  in  it  the  two  eternal  ele- 
ments of  the  epic— beauty  and  danger. 
""L  For  the  whole  meaning  of  the  strange 
thing  called  Art  is  merely  this,  that  by 
copying  a  thing,  by  making  it  over 
again,  and  above  all  by  making  it  over 
again  with  a  slight  difference,  we  can 
see  something  of  the  primary  wonder 
of  it,  a  spasm,  as  it  were,  of  the  en- 
during astonishment  of  God.  Any  one, 
for  instance,  who  has  ever  looked  with 
certain  feelings  at  a  child's  dolls*- 
house,  knows  the  thing  of  which  I 
speak.  The  very  fact  that  the  dolls'- 
house  is  small,  makes  us  realize  with 
surprise  that  houses  can  be  so  large. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  not  real  makes 
us  remember,  with  a  sort  of  shock, 
that  houses  are  real.    We  see  the  thing 

• 

at  second  hand;  and  then  only  we  real- 
ize it  at  first  hand.  In  this  the  dolls*- 
house  is  the  symbol  and  seed  of  the 
whole  of  art  ^Art  as  I  have  said,  has 
exactly  the  opposite  aim  to  the  aim  of 
science.    Science  connects  a  thing  with 


everything,  that  it  may  be  natural  and 
expected.  Art  isolates  a  thing  from 
everything,  that  it  may  be  unexpected, 
that  it  may  be  supernatural. 

There  may  be  some  so  wedded  to  the 
superstitious  word  "law,"  that  they 
will  doubt  If  this  making  of  an  object 
solitary  and  surprising  be  so  wise  or 
so  philosophical  as  the  scientific 
method,  l^ut  they  will  not  be  poets: 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  the 
best  kind  of  philosophers.  For,  when 
we  Isolate  a  thing,  we  make  It  a  per- 
fect symbol  of  the  universe.  For  the 
universe  Is  of  necessity  the  perfectlj 
lonely  thing.  Tou  may  state  the  eter- 
nal problem  In  the  form  of  saying: 
"Why  Is  there  a  Cosmos?"  But  you 
can  state  it  Just  as  well  by  saying: 
"Why  is  there  an  onuilbua?*'  You  can 
say:  "Why  is  there  everything?"  You 
can  say  instead:  "Why  is  there  any- 
thing?" For  that  law  and  sequence 
and  harmony  and  inevitability  on 
which  science  so  proudly  Insists  are 
in  their  nature  only  true  of  tiie  rela- 
tlons  of  the  parts  to  eadi  other.  The 
whole,  the  nature  of  things  itself,  is  not 
legal,  is  not  consecutive,  Is  not  har- 
monious, and  not  inevitable.  It  is  wild, 
like  a  poem;  arbitrary,  like  a  poem; 
unique,  like  a  poem.  The  existence  of 
the  law  itself  Is  a  solitary  phenomenon, 
an  Incomparable  phenomenon,  and,  in 
that  sense,  therefore,  a  lawless  phenom- 
enon. We  and  all  the  stars  and 
winds  may  be  riding  in  rigid  ranks 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain;  but  be 
Is  leading  us  on  we  know  not  how  wild 
a  raid.  For  our  captain  is  a  despot; 
and  a  despot  is  of  necessity  an  an- 
archist 

It  Is  the  function,  then,  of  llterature^ 
o  liberate  a  subject,  or  a  spirit,  or  an 
incident,  or  a  personality,  from  those  ir- 
relevancies  which  prevent  it  first  from 
being  itself,  and,  secondly,  from  becom- 
ing perfectly  allegorical  of  the  essence 
of  things.  Bverything  al>out  the  cow- 
In  our  daily  experience  of  it  whldi  tc- 
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cldentalb'  preveuts  us  from  realizing 
its  deeper  magic,  sueb,  for  instance,  as 
our  happening  to  be  an  old  lady  and 
afraid  of  cows,  or  our  being  an  impe- 
cunious farmer  and  obliged  to  sell  the 
cow,  or  even  (though  this  is  less  likely) 
an  ox  and  obliged  to  regard  the  cow 
with  more  specialized  and  perhaps 
more  passionate  sentiment— anything, 
I  say,  in  the  brute  details  of  life,  which 
hampers  the  particular  sentiment  we 
wish  to  regard  her  with,  must  in  litera- 
ture be  eliminated.  We  must,  if  neces- 
sary, put  the  cow  in  greener  fields  of 
fairy  land,  and  under  a  sun  that  is 
strange  to  men.  We  must  set  her  dark 
a^^lnst  an  impossible  sunset,  like  the 
end  of  the  gods— or  breast  deep  amid 
flowers  of  Paradise;  if  only  so  we  can 
make  her  seem  more  utterly  cowlsh, 
and  therefore  more  utterly  mysterious. 
We  must  put  her  in  Eden;  we  must 
put  her  in  Elysium;  we  must  put  her 
in  Topsy-turveydom.  To  sum  it  all  up 
in  a  word,  we  must  put  her  In  a  book, 
in  a  book  where  her  rounded  cowish- 
ness  will  be  safe  from  impertinences 
and  side  issues,  from  bulls  who  regard 
her  as  a  female,  and  farmers  who  re- 
£^ard  her  as  a  property— and  old  ladies 
who  regard  her  as  the  devil.  Similar 
methods,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  needed 
to  preserve  the  rounded  humanity  of 
the  Cabinet  Minister. 

Literature  at  its  best,  then,  is  essen- 
tially a  liberation  of  types,  persons, 
and  things;  a  permission  to  them  to  be 
themselves  In  safety  and  to  the  glorj' 
of  God.  It  offers  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  a  man's  case  than  the  world 
can  give  him;  it  offers,  to  all,  noble 
possibilities  of  fuller  growth  than  Is 
practicable  upon  earth;  it  offers  to  the 
meanest  soul  whom  it  studies  the 
divine  emptiness  of  an  uncreated 
world.  It  gives  a  man  \yhat  he  often 
longs  for  more  than  houses  or  gardens 
—deserts.  For  from  the  highest  and 
most  spiritual  standpoint  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  many  days  In  the  desert,  if 
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by  that  desolation  one  may  win  the 
god-like  pleasure  of  being  surprised  at 
a  man.  It  is  in  this  setting  of  a  thing 
in  freedom,  and  ringing  It  with  sanc- 
tity, it  is  in  this  snatching  it  out  of 
the  tedium  of  law  and  the  inevitable, 
that  literature  is  nearest  to  faith  and 
divine  things.  It  Is  In  this  freeing  It 
from  larger  coercions  that  literature  is 
most  antagonistic  to  modem  science; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  it  comes  nearest, 
again  and  again  In  human  history,  it 
is  in  this  indeed  that  It  Is  at  great  mo- 
ments supremely  wedded,  to  the  spirit 
which  we  call  Liberalism. 

Liberalism  is  a  vague  word,  because 
it  is  a  good  word;  but  recent  and  un- 
fortunate events  have  made  it  a  much 
vaguer  word  than  It  need  in  any  case 
have  been.  In  current  and  recent  Eng- 
lish politics,  indeed,  the  word  Liberal- 
ism is  not  so  much  vague  as  definitely 
self-contradictory.  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  even  to  indicate  the 
kinship  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  literature  and  the 
spirit  of  Liberalism  without  making 
some  such  attempt  towards  saying 
what  I  mean  by  Liberalism,  similar 
to  the  attempt  I  have  Just  made  to- 
wards saying  what  I  mean  by  litera- 
ture. And  here  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  difiiculty,  which  has  by 
most  people  perhaps  been  only  dimly 
felt,  but  which  I  think  most  politicians 
have  felt  so  keenly  that  they  spent  all 
their  time  In  passionately  denying  its 
existence.  It  seems  to  me  totally  futile 
and  absurd  to  deny  any  longer  that^ 
Liberalism  in  our  time  means,  not 
only  two  different  things,  but  two 
mutually  exclusive  and  directly  antag- 
onistic things.  An  enlightened  Liberal^^ 
Imperialist,  with  a  theory  of  Empire,  is 
not  a  weaker  Liberal  than  I;  nor  am  I 
a  weaker  Liberal  than  he.  I  am  not  a 
paler  shade  of  his  blue;  he  is  not  a 
pinker  tone  of  my  red.  He  means  one 
thing  by  Liberalism;  and,  in  the  light 
of  that  legitimately  considers  me  no 
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Liberal  at  all.  I  mean  another  thing 
by  Liberalism,  and,  in  the  light  of  that, 
legitimately  think  him  no  Liberal  at 
all.  The  difference  is  not  a  difference 
of  opinion  upon  some  temporary  war 
or  some  twopenny  tariff.  It  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  word;  I  might  say 
upon  the  whole  meaning  of  a  world. 
Like  all  practical  things,  it  goes  down 
into  the  chasms  of  metaphysics.  Like 
all  urgent  things,  it  demands,  first  of  all 
a  discussion  on  Hegel  and  Plato  and 
the  Nature  of  Being.  We  may  or  may 
not  find  it  possible  to  effect  a  political 
alliance  between  the  two  sides;  but  the 
alliance  would  be  as  purely  political  as 
that  between  Irish  Catholics  and  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists.  Even  if  the  Im- 
perialist Liberal  and  the  Nationalist 
Liberal  were  of  the  same  Party,  they 
must  Always  be  of  different  religions. 
I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  in  set- 
ting forth  a  somewhat  confused  matter, 
I  approach  my  meaning  a  little  circu- 
itously,  or  from  another  side.  Those 
who  tell  us,  with  a  scientific  or 
pseudo-scientiflc  confidence,  that  the  ag^ 
of  great  Empires  is  come,  that  the  time 
of  small  peoples  is  past,  that  world- 
politics  have  hold  of  us  with  the  grip 
of  necessity,  that  Liberal  sentiment  is 
superannuated,  that  this  or  that,  or 
the  other  tendency  in  war  or  economics 
is  "Inevitable"— all  these  people,  armed 
with  all  these  sayings,  singularly  for- 
get one  thing.  They  forget  that  Just 
80  prophesied  the  prophets  that  were 
before  them.  If  ever  people  were  In 
this  world  certain  of  their  star,  it  was 
these     very     old-fashioned     Radicals 

\  whose  star,  men  say,  is  set  Cobden 
and  Mill  had  quite  as  much  certainty  as 
Cecil  Rhodes  or  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
much  more  science.  They  also  thought 
that  they  saw  the  future  before  them 
like  a  large  and  lucid  map.  They  also 
saw  their  enemies  broken  and  hopeless 
before  the  whole  movement  of  man- 
kind; but  their  enemies  rule  us  now. 


They  also  saw  the  institutions  of  old 
England  already  classed  with  tourna- 
ments and  numbered  with   the  dead; 
but    those    institutions    rule    us    stilL 
They  knew  that  it  was  Inevitable  that 
a  Republic  should  come:  it  was  InevitB- 
ble,  but  it  never  came.    They  knew  that 
nothing    could    save    the    Established 
Church:  nothing  could  save  it,  but  it 
was  saved.    Never  were  any  men  more 
logically  justified  than  they  in  Judging 
the  way  the  world  was  going;  never 
were  men  more  practically  condemned. 
Never  did  men  with  good  reason  look 
forward  to  a  longer  reign;  never  did 
men   experience  a  shorter  one.     Thar 
story  of  English  democracy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ought  to  have  enlight- 
ened all  sane  ESnglishmen  finally  and 
for  ever  about  the  value  of  the  word 
"inevitable." 

But  the  truth  is  much  more  curious 
than  this.  It  is  not  merely  true  tiiaL 
the  old  Liberalism  was  beaten,  al-'^ 
though  it  thought  itself  victorious.  It 
is  also  true  that  it  was  beaten  because. 
it  thought  itself  victorious.  This  sensed 
of  placid  and  serene  success  was  titie 
first  finger  of  decay  which  was  laid 
upon  its  force  and  maturity.  If  we 
look,  chronologically  and  historically, 
at  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall, 
find  that  this  boastful  and  final  tone 
was  taken  by  Liberals  most  definitely 
and  most  generally  in  the  very  yean 
when  their  ruin  was  brewing,  when  all 
the  dark  and  vague  forces  which  are 
the  enemies  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
—pomp.  Jealousy,  sophistry,  cosmopc^- 
tan  money-making,  military  impatience, 
philosophical  panic,  literary  egomania 
—were  gathering  in  their  armies  by 
night  for  that  great  battle  where  Lib- 
eralism was  overthrown. 

The  French  Revolution,  the  fountain  r 
of  European  Liberalism,  was,  in  its  na- 
ture, a  religious  thing.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  that  it  was  religious  in  the 
sense  of  being  spiritual  and  ecstatic.  I 
mean  that  it  was  religious  in  the  sense 
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of  being  doctrinal,  of  being  definite,  of 
being  defiant  in  its  generalizations.  It 
declared  not  only  a  creed  but  an  un- 
changeable creed.  It  was  religious  in 
the  literal  or  derivative  sense;  it  was 
a  bond;  it  tied  and  committed  men  to 
something.  And  that  something,  again, 
was  religious  in  its  nature;  it  was  a 
declaration  about  the  fundamental  and 
enduring  position  of  all  mankind  in  the 
universe.  It  stated  that  all  men  were 
free  and  equal;  that  all  men  were 
brothers;  that  all  men  had  certain 
rights,  that  might  be  taken  away  by  a 
tyrant,  but  could  not  be  denied  by  an- 
other free  man."**  It  said  that,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  the  people  was 
sovereign,  that  the  State  consisted  of 
its  citlsens,  that  governing  or  helping 
to  govern  was  a  function  of  the  normal 
man.  Men  in  this  kind  of  position  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  current 
trend  of  the  times.  They  do  not  pro- 
fess that  their  triumph  is  inevitable, 
but  only  that  their  truth  is  unalterable. 
They  said  simply  that  no  conceivable 
load  of  living  tyranny  on  earth  could 
alter  the  philosophic  fact  that  all  men 
were  brothers;  Just  as  a  Christian 
would  say  that  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world  to  Shlntoism  would  make 
no  difference  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  in  Heaven  with  God.  They  did 
not  insist  on  the  fact  that  their  Revolu- 
tion waa  assured.  In  one  sense  they 
did  not  even  insist  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  opportune.  Using  the  word  in  that 
meaning,  indeed,  a  Revolution  is  not, 
and  never  can  be,  opportune.  If  it 
were  opportune,  it  would  be  an  evolu- 
tion. ^  Revolution  is  in  its  nature  a  re- 
volt from  circumstances  to  Ideals;  it  is 
an  appeal  from  Time  to  Eternity. 

Now  the  dark  and  extraordinary 
thing  in  the  matter  is  this:  that,  so  long 
as  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
French  Revolutionists  demanded  things 
hi  the  name  of  this  wild  abstraction, 
they  got  them.  They  asked  for  Repub- 
lics in  the  name  of  Rousseau  and  pure 


Reason;  and  they  got  them.  They 
asked  for  victories  in  the  cause  of  ab- 
stract ideality  and  the  nature  of  things; 
and  they  got  them.  As  long  as  they 
raged  over  Europe,  denouncing  things 
merely  because  they  were  wrong,  de- 
manding things  merely  because  they 
were  right,  so  long  they  bore  the  sword 
of  God  into  battle,  and  no  army  on 
earth  could  look  them  In  the  face.  So 
long  as  they  despised  success,  they 
were  successful.  So  long  as  they 
thought  of  other  things  than  triumph, 
they  were  triumphant  So  long  as  they 
had  for  ruler  or  leader,  even  for  bad 
ruler  or  for  foolish  leader,  the  Man  of 
Justice,  or  the  Man  of  Equality,  or  the 
Man  of  Patriotism,  their  hope  and  stir 
were  abounding,  and  they  filled  the 
world  with  their  awful  hilarity.  When 
they  had  the  Man  of  Destiny,  he  was 
broken  to  pieces. 

The  same  fate  which  pursued  them 
has  pursued  all  their  children,  the 
Liberal  Parties  of  Europe.  So  long  as 
Liberalism  demanded  concessions  to ' 
Justice,  as  it  did  during  the  earlier  nine- 
teenth century,  it  wrung  those  conces- 
sions out  of  the  grimmest  armies  and 
proudest  oligarchies  of  the  world. 
When  it  began  to  demand  concessions^ 
to  its  own  power,  the  armies  and  the 
oligarchies  laughed  in  its  face.  Wei 
can  trace  throughout  the  later  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Ehigland, 
through  the  later  battles  of  Gladstone 
and  Bright  more  especially,  the  steady 
growth  of  a  certain  habit  of  speaking 
of  Toryism  as  played  out  and  anti- 
quated, of  speaking  of  Liberalism  as 
Invincible  and  secure,  of  appealing  to 
the  certainty  of  the  coming  years. 
That  in  forty  years  there  would  be  no 
more  despots,  that  in  sixty  years  there 
would  be  no  more  aristocracies,  that  in 
ninety  years  there  would  be  no  more 
armies,  that  In  a  hundred  years  there 
would  be  no  more  churches:  this  kind 
of  contemptuous  prevision  was  com-  . 
monly  uttered.    It  was  the  sin  of  Lib- ^ 
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erallsm,  and  its  fall.  The  sin  was 
shared,  as  was  fitting,  by  the  great 
man  who  was  otherwise  almost  sinless 
in  public  action.  '*The  flowing  tide  Is 
with  us/'  said  Gladstone,  with  colossal 
confidence.  And,  even  as  he  spoke,  the 
tide  turned. 

^  The  result  of  all  this  is  very  interest- 
ing, though  natural  enough.  When 
Liberalism  met  its  great  debacle,  there 
were,  necessarily,  two  kinds  of  critics 
left  in  the  defeated  army,  with  two  dif- 
ferent plans  of  campaign,  indeed,  with 
two  different  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  war.  The  first  formed  the  coherent 
and  philosophical  Liberal  Imperialist 
Party,  now  consisting  entirely  of  Mr. 
Saxon  Mills;  the  other  formed  the 
Party  of  which  I  am  a  humble  mem- 
ber. The  first  said:  **The  French  Revo- 
lution succeeded,  because  it  was  pro- 
gressive, because  it  was  the  fresh  and 
forward  thing  at  that  moment*'  The 
second  said:  "The  French  Revolution 
succeeded  because  it  was  religious,  be- 

'  cause  it  gave  a  key  or  principle  whldi 
cannot  grow  old."  The  first  said: 
**The  old  Liberals  won,  because  they 
were  men  of  their  time."    The  second 

said:   "They  won  because  they  were 

I 

'  men  of  all  time;  or  rather,  because  the 
ideas  they  dealt  with  are  outside  time 
altogether."  The  first  said:  "Old  Lib- 
eral ideas  conquered  because  they  were 
new:  but  they  are  new  no  longer." 
The  second  said:  "Not  so.  Old  Liberal 
ideas    conquered    because    they    were 

J*^  true.    And  they  are  true  still." 

The  first  of  these  two  Liberal  doc- 
trines, roughly  to  be  identified  with  the 
Liberal  Imperialists,  is  one  which 
easily  fortifies  itself  with  arguments 
drawn,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from 
science.  It  concerns  itself  with  evolu- 
tion, with  the  modifications  which  fugi- 
tive forces  make  upon  a  fugitive  sub- 
stance. So  far  from  denying  change 
or  denouncing  change,  it  makes  it  its 
avowed  particular  duty  to  study 
change.    Just  as  a  biologist  might  re- 


joice in  and  relish  the  strange  stages 
of  gradation  by  which  a  marmoset 
might  become  something  like  a  man, 
so  a  politician  of  this  school  rellshei 
the  subtle  shades  by  whidi  a  friend 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  might  become  some- 
thing like  a  Liberal.  And  the  politi- 
cians of  this  school  are  perpetaally  ap- 
pealing to  the  example  and  anthority 
of  material  science.  They  are  always 
reckoning  up  the  strength  of  S^plres 
like  the  strength  of  batteries,  or  proph- 
esying the  fall  of  nations  like  the  fall 
of  leaves.  The  attitude  of  the  opposite 
Party  is  naturally  the  very  reverse. 
The  other  kind  of  Liberalism  is  in  its 
nature  allied,  not  to  science  but  to  art, 
to  literature,  and  to  religion.  And  it  is 
allied  to  them  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  suggested  In  the  opening  of  this 
article,  that  it  tends,  like  literature  and 
like  religion,  to  take  some  one  thing  or 
other  out  of  the  stress  of  time,  from 
under  the  tyranny  of  circumstance, 
and  give  it  that  liberty  which  is  only 
another  name  for  sanctity.  For  liberty 
is  altogether  a  mystical  thing.  All  at- 
tempts to  justify  it  rationally  have  al- 
ways failed.  Ruskln  tried  to  atta<A  It 
by  pointing  out  that  the  stars  had  It 
not  and  the  universe  had  it  not.  So 
good  a  mystic  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  is  just  because  man  has  it  and 
the  universe  has  it  not,  that  man  la 
called  the  Image  of  Ood  and  the  uni- 
verse merely  His  masterpiece. 

The  kind  of  Liberalism  which  sup- 
ported the  South  African  War  had  foc"  • 
its  duty  the  duty  of  destroying  sane-  "^ 
titles.     The  kind  of  Liberalism  which 
opposed  that  war  had  for  its  duty  that 
of  creating  sanctities  and  preserving 
sanctities.    The  Imperialist  said:  "Be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  Time  is  the 
enemy  of  all  his  children,  because  It  is 
plain  that  Saturn  is  always  eating  his 
own,  bet^ause  little  lives  and  little  peo- 
ples havo  a  slender  chance  to  be  them- 
selves tot  long  in  the  mutability  of  life, 
therefore  We  must  not  stake  too  much 
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on  them.  We  most  be  on  the  look-out 
for  their  disappearance,  we  must  be 
ready  to  rally  to  new  things."  The 
other  Liberals,  with  whom  I  am  in 
accord,  answered:  "Because  Time  is  the 
enemy  of  all  his  children,  because 
Saturn  eats  his  own,  because  little 
lives  and  little  peoples  have  a  slender 
chance  of  survival,  therefore  we  will 
ring  them  with  a  ring  of  swords,  and 
write  for  them  an  inviolable  charter; 
because  they  are  wealL  we  will  malce 
them  immortal,  that  they  may  be  them- 
selves, that  so  they  may  give  the 
world  what  nothing  else  can  give  it 
For,  like  all  other  things  which  are 
human  and  therefore  divine,  they  must 
have  the  sense  of  everlasting  life  in 
order  to  live  at  all." 

It  must  be  fairly  obvious  that  all  the 
claims  of  the  democratic  philosophy 
are  of  this  kind— unscientific  and  (if 
you  like  to  put  it  so)  unnatural. 
Science,  properly  speaking,  knows  noth- 
ing, for  instance,  of  ''the  Rights  of 
Man"  ideal.  Pure  science  does  not 
admit  the  existence  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  Pure  science,  indeed,  does  not 
admit  the  existence  of  Man  at  all. 
"Man**  is  only  the  gross  name  we  give 
to  a  certain  patch  in  the  tapestry  of 
evolution,  whidi  shades  away  into 
other  things  by  nameless  gradations. 
Man  is  only  the  ape  In  the  process  of 
becoming  the  Superman.  But  democ- 
racy has  for  its  whole  meaning  the  fiat 
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refusal  to  regard  Man  from  the  stand- 
point of  evolution.  It  takes  the  thing 
Man  out  of  the  order,  and  makes  it 
sacred  and  separate.  It  says  that  a 
man,  any  man,  has  rights  which  no 
ape  can  claim,  and  rights  which  no 
Superman  can  question.  It  says  that 
a  man  must  not  be  a  despot,  however 
much  he  may  happen  to  look  like  the 
Superman.  It  says  that  a  man  must 
not  be  a  slave,  however  much  he  may 
happen  to  look  like  an  ape.  That 
which  it  claimed  for  man  it  claimed 
also  for  a  nation:  it  declared  that  to 
kill  a  nation  was  murder.  That  which 
It  claimed  for  man  is  claimed  also  for 
individual  men:  it  declared  that  every 
man  had  round  him  a  transcendental 
circle  of  omnipotence,  which  It  called 
"liberty."  That  which  it  claimed  for 
men  it  claimed  even  for  words:  it  dis- 
liked the  notion  of  a  sincere  utterance 
being  stopped;  it  was  sorry  for  the 
death  of  an  idea.  If  this  Liberalism, 
in  which  I  believe,  succeeds  in  surviv- 
ing, it  will  go  onward  along  a  very 
different  course  from  that  marked  out 
for  it  by  sceptics  and  iconoclasts.  It 
will  go  on  making  more  and  more 
things  sacred,  not  more  and  more 
things  desecrate;  it  will  Ihcrease  in  its 
power  of  belief,  not  In  its  power  of 
query.  If  it  lives,  it  will  increase  the 
religious  life  of  mankind.  If  it  dies,  it 
will  be  the  last  of  the  religions. 

G.  K,  Chestertm. 


NELSON'S    TEAR. 


I. 

New  Year,  be  good  to  Bngland! 
This  year,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  world  attended,  breathless,  on  the  gathering  pomp  of  war. 

While  Bngland  and  her  deathless  dead,  with  all  their  mighty  hearts  aglow, 
Swept  onward  like  the  dawn  of  doom  to  break  at  Trafalgar; 
Then  the  world  was  hushed  to  wonder 
As  the  cannon's  dying  thunder 
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Broke  out' again  in  mnffled  peals  across  the  heaving  sea. 
And  home  the  Victor  came  at  last, 
Home,  home,  with  England's  flag  half-mast. 

That  never  dipped  to  foe  before,  on  Nelson's  Victory. 


IL 

God  gave  this  year  to  England; 

And  what  God  gives  He  takes  again; 
God  gives  ns  life,  God  gives  ns  death:  onr  victories  have  wings; 

He  gives  ns  love  and  in  its  heart  He  hides  the  whole  world's  heart  of  pain: 
We  gain  by  loss:  impartially  the  eternal  balance  swingsl 

Ay;  in  the  fire  we  cherish 

Our  thoughts  and  dreams  may  perish; 
Yet  shall  it  bum  for  England's  sake  triumphant  as  of  old! 

What  sacrifice  could  gain  for  her 

Our  own  shall  still  maintain  for  her. 
And  hold  the  gates  of  Freedom  wide  that  take  no  keys  of  gold. 

III. 

God  gave  this  year  to  England; 
Her  eyes  are  far  too  bright  for  tears 
Of  sorrow;  by  her  silent  dead  she  kneels,  too  proud  for  pride; 
Their  blood,  their  love,  have  brought  her  right  to  claim  the  new  imperial 
years 
In  England's  name  for  Freedom,  in  whose  love  her  children  died; 
In  whose  love,  though  hope  may  dwindle, 
Love  and  brothertiood  shall  kindle 
Between  the  striving  nations  as  a  choral  song  takes  fire, 
Till  new  hope,   new  faith,  new  wonder 
Cleave  the  clouds  of  doubt  asunder. 
And  speed  the  union  of  mankind  in  one  divine  dealie. 

IV- 

Hasten  the  Kingdom,  England; 
This  year  across  the  listening  w<Mid 
There  came  a  sound  of  mingled  tears  where  victory  and  defeat 
Clasped  hands;  and  Peace-among  the  dead— stood  wistfully,  with  white 
wings  furled, 
Knowing  the  strife  was  idle;  for  the  night  and  morning  meet 
Tet  there  is  no  disunion 
In  heaven's  divine  communion 
As  throui^  the  gates  of  twilight  the  harmonious  morning  poors; 
Ah,  God  speed  that  grander  morrow 
When  the  world's  divinest  sorrow 
Shall  show  how  Love  stands  knocking  at  the  world's  unopened  doon. 
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V. 

Hasten  the  Kingdom,  England;  ^ 

Look  up  across  the  narrow  seas, 
Across  the  great  white  nations  to  thy  dark  imperial  throne 

Where  now  three  hundred  million  souls  attend  on  thine  august  decrees; 
Ah,  bow  thine  head  in  humbleness,  the  Kingdom  is  thine  own: 

Not  for  the  pride  or  power 

God  gave  thee  this  in  dower;  ! 

But,  now  the  West  and  Bast  have  met  and  wept  their  mortal  loss. 

Now  that  their  tears  have  spoken 

And  the  long  dumb  spell  is  broken, 
Is  it  nothing  that  thy  banner  bears  the  red  eternal  cross? 

VI. 

Ay!  Lift  the  flag  of  England; 

And  lo,  that  Eastern  cross  is  there. 
Yelled  with  a  hundred  meanings  as  our  English  eyes  are  veiled; 
Yet  to  the  grander  dawn  we  move  oblivious  of  the  sign  we  bear. 
Oblivious  of  the  heights  we  climb  until  the  last  is  scaled; 

Then  with  all  the  earth  before  us  | 

And  the  great  cross  floating  o'er  us 
We  shall  break  the  sword  we  forged  of  old,  so  weak  we  were  and  blind; 

While  the  Inviolate  heaven  discloses 

England's  Rose  of  all  the  roses 
Dawning  wide  and  ever  wider  o'er  the  kingdom  of  mankind. 

vn. 

Hasten  the  Kingdom,  England; 

For  then  all  nations  shall  be  one; 
One  as  the  ordered  stars  are  one  that  sing  upon  their  way 

One  with  the  rhythmic  glories  of  the  swinging  sea  and  the  rolling  sun» 
One  with  the  flow  of  life  and  death,  the  tides  of  nl^t  and  day; 

One  with  all  dreams  of  beauty. 

One  with  all  laws  of  duty; 
One  with  the  weak  and  helpless  while  the  one  sky  bums  above; 

Till  eyes  by  tears  made  glorious 

Look  up  at  last  victorious 
And  lips  that  starved  break  open  in  one  song  of  life  and  love. 

VIII. 

New  Year,  be  good  to  Ekigland; 
And  when  the  Spring  returns  again 
Rekindle  in  our  English  hearts  the  universal  Spring, 

That  we  may  wait  in  faith  upon  the  former  and  the  latter  rain. 
Till  all  waste  places  burgeon  and  the  wildernesses  sing; 
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Pour  the  glory  of  thy  pity 

Through  the  dark  and  troubled  dty; 
Pour  the  splendor  of  thy  beauty  over  wood  and  meadow  fair; 

May  the  God  of  battles  guide  thee 

And  the  Christ-child  walk  beside  thee 
With  a  word  of  peace  for  England  in  the  dawn  of  Nelson's  Year. 


BUckwood't  Magailne. 


Alfred  Natfti, 


THE    QUEEN'S    MAN. 

A    ROMANCB    OP    THE    WABS    OF    THE    ROSBS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Master  Antonio  rode  in  the  cavalcade 
with  a  rich  jewel  round  his  neck,  the 
gift  of  my  Lady  Marlowe.  She  had 
gained  and  bound  him  to  her  service 
with  all  the  arts  she  knew;  and  her 
power  was  a  kind  of  witchcraft,  inde- 
pendent of  age  and  of  beauty.  The  in- 
fluence was  mutual,  for  with  honest 
and  simple  natures  she  could  do  noth- 
ing, except  by  sheer  physical  terror. 
Thus  her  stepson  Harry  was  absolutely 
Independent  of  her,  not  even  realizing 
the  carefully  hidden  evil  In  her  charac- 
ter. Richard  was  a  child,  often  a  re- 
bellious one.  Toung  Edward  of  March, 
a  Renaissance  prince,  found  nothing 
strange,  but  much  that  was  attractive 
In  the  glimpses  of  herself  she  chose 
to  show  him.  Very  gladly  would  Isa- 
bel Marlowe,  though  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  li&ve  taken  the  place  after- 
wards held  by  Elizabeth  Woodville  in 
Edward's  life.  It  would  seem  that 
Lancastrian  widows  and  the  heir  of 
York  had  a  natural  affinity. 

It  salted  my  Lady's  plans  to  keep 
Antonio  waiting  upon  her  at  Swanlea 
tin  the  early  days  of  February,  send- 
ing a  man  of  her  own  to  let  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roden  know  that  she  would 
shortly  visit  him.  It  seemed  to  her, 
she  said,  that  this  complicated  affair 
most  be  arranged  In  person.  In  the 
meanwhile,  she  expected  every  day  a 
messenger  fh>m  Lord  Marlowe,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  working  his  way 


south  with  Queen  Margaret's  victorioiw 
army;  but  Harry  was  silent  Then 
came  the  news  that  Edward  of  York 
had  won  a  tfattle  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
and  that  the  Queen,  In  spite  of  this, 
was  in  full  march  on  London.  Lady 
Marlowe  delayed  no  longer.  Ruddlford. 
the  key  to  its  own  quarter  of  the 
Midlands,  became  a  more  and  more  de- 
sirable outpost  If  she  and  her  party 
were  unlucky  enough  to  meet  the 
Queen's  force,  or  stragglers  from  It- 
why,  there  was  Harry,  the  Queen's 
man,  to  vouch  for  his  mother  and 
brother.  And  he  owed  them  too  much 
explanation,  too  much  atonement  not 
to  acknowledge  their  claim  to  the  ut- 
most If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  York- 
ist army  should  cross  her  path,  my 
Lady  Marlowe  would  feel  that  the 
time  was  come  to  cast  off  all  disguise. 
Edward  should  know  that  she  was  on 
her  way,  with  her  son  in  her  train,  to 
capture  a  strong  place  for  him. 

Her  Ladyship  travelled  In  her  own 
carriage,  a  long  covered  wagon,  with 
panels  and  wheels  curiously  painted 
and  gilt  the  Interior  being  Inxurlons 
with  cushions  and  tapestries.  Four 
strong  horses  dragged  this  structure 
through  the  miry  ways.  Though  the 
Jolting  was  frightful,  Isabel  preferred 
it  to  the  swinging  movement  of  a  borse- 
lltter,  which  followed  with  her  waiting- 
women.  Master  Richard  divided  his 
time  between  lying  full  length  In  the 
carriage,  trifling  with  his  little  dogs 
and  his  lute,  and  riding,  gayly  tricked 
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t>ut  with  jewelled  arms  and  velvet  gar- 
ments, in  advance  of  the  escort  and  the 
train  of  pack-horses  which  carried  the 
baggage. 

Several  times  the  great  carriage 
broke  down  in  specially  bad  parts  of 
the  road,  and  the  party  was  surrounded 
by  groups  of  strange  nomads,  the  mov- 
ing population  of  England,— charlatans 
and  cheap-jacks,  minstrels  and  jug- 
glers, men  and  women  who  danced 
on  their  hands  to  the  music  of  the 
vielle,  begging  friars  and  pilgrims, 
stopping  to  stare  and  gossip  on  their 
way.  Sometimes  a  performing  bear 
gave  Dick  haif-an-hour's  delight;  some- 
times, if  they  were  delayed  by  a  brook 
that  had  overflowed,  or  by  some 
unusually  steep  and  stony  hill,  more 
evil  faces  of  vagabonds,  outlaws,  ban- 
dits, poachers,  would  peer  darkly 
from  the  nearest  wood,  and  only  the 
little  troop  of  men-at-arms  who  rode 
round  my  Lady  and  her  household  fol- 
lowing saved  her  from  being  attacked 
and  robbed. 

There  were  also  the  Fellowships  to 
be  feared,  for  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land were  a  law  to  themselves  in  those 
days,  and  many,  like  Jasper  Tilney  of 
King's  Hall,  joined  themselves  and 
their  men  to  a  few  like-minded  friends 
and  set  out  to  pick  quarrels  with 
travellers  on  the  highway,  generally 
ending  in  robbery,  if  not  murder.  A 
galloping  troop  of  such  as  these  more 
than  once  crossed  the  roads  followed 
by  Lady  Marlowe's  party;'  but  her 
armed  escort  was  too  strong,  even  for 
these  foolhardy  gentlemen. 

At  a  point  about  half-way  in  the  route 
two  miserable  men,  unarmed  except 
with  hedge-stakes,  ragged,  starving, 
and  bleeding  from  undressed  wounds, 
crawled  out  of  a  ditch  with  howls  of 
joy  at  sight  of  the  Marlowe  colors. 
They  were  two  of  the  small  band  that 
Lord  Marlowe  had  taken  with  him 
when  he  rode  to  Ruddiford  and  the 
north.    Under  my  Lady's  stem  demand. 


—why  and  where  had  they  left  his 
Lordship?— they  told  the  same  story  as 
Antonio;  how  Lord  Marlowe  had  left 
Ruddiford  alone  on  Christmas  morning, 
sending  word  to  his  men  to  follow  him, 
—how  they  had  followed  and  followed 
over  the  bleak  moors,  missing  the  road, 
plunging  into  snow-drifts,  blinded  by 
storms,  till,  never  overtaking  their  mas- 
ter, they  turned  back  seeking  him  to- 
wards Ruddiford,  and  were  fallen  on 
by  a  troop  of  masked  bandits  in  a  nar- 
row place  and  cut  to  pieces,  most  of 
them  killed  in  defending  the  treasure 
they  carried,  their  horses  taken,  four 
or  five  carried  off  prisoners,  three  left 
wounded  by  the  roadside,  of  whom 
these  two  had  crawled  so  far  on  the 
way  back  to  Swan  lea,  the  other  having 
died  in  a  ditch. 

Antonio  listened  to  the  story  with  an 
immovable  face— how  did  it  concern 
him?— and  answered  innocently  my 
Lady's  question  what  bold  villains  in 
the  Ruddiford  county  could  have  done 
this?  He  might  very  shrewdly  guess: 
no  new  proof  of  Jasper  Tilney's  des- 
perate way  of  living  astonished  him; 
but  he  saw  no  use  in  naming  that  fear- 
less young  marauder  to  my  Lady,  espe- 
cially as  the  fate  of  Lord  Marlowe  him- 
self occupied  her  mind  far  more  than 
that  of  his  slaughtered  men. 

"We  must  have  the  country  scoured 
for  him,''  she  said,  and  her  dark  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  mysterious,  uneasy 
look  that  Antonio  did  not  yet  quite 
understand.  "Some  evil  has  happened 
to  him;  he  could  not  go  far  on  foot 
and  alone." 

Did  she  care  for  Lord  Marlowe's 
safety,  or  was  it  her  first  wish  to  know 
that  he  was  out  of  her  way?  The 
Italian  was  not  sure.  He  would  have 
guessed  the  second  for  truth,  and  now 
the  first  possibility  startled  him.  It  be- 
hoved a  man  to  walk  carefully  in  the 
sight  of  those  dark  eyes.  Caresses  and 
flattery  and  the  gift  of  jewels  mi£^t 
mean  but  a  passing  fancy,  the  under- 
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side  of  a  character  which  would  crush 
a  plaything  on  the  instant,  if  any 
greater  Interest  demanded  it 

"Hurry  on  to  the  utmost,"  Lady  Mar- 
lowe commanded,  and  her  cavalcade, 
the  two  wretched  fugitives  mounted  on 
a  pack-horse,  creaked  and  struggled 
forward  along  the  miry  lanes. 

At  last  they  were  within  half-a-dozen 
miles  of  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
Antonio,  by  her  Ladyship's  orders,  gal- 
loped on  to  warn  Sir  William  of  their 
arrival.  With  him  were  Black  Andrew 
and  the  two  other  men  who  had  es- 
corted him  to  Swanlea,  and  who  loved 
him  none  the  better  for  the  favor  he 
had  met  with  there,  and  the  delay 
which  seemed  its  consequence. 

The  February  afternoon  was  mild  and 
clear,  but  it  was  not  far  from  sunset, 
and  the  carriage  and  litters  and  train 
of  baggage,  travelling  slowly,  would 
hardly  reach  Ruddiford  tiU  twilight 
was  falling.  The  sight  of  horsemen  in 
the  distance,  flashing  out  of  the  woods, 
across  the  flat  meadows,  disappearing 
again  among  the  undergrowth,  behind 
the  great  yews  and  thorns  and  hollies 
that  were  the  advance-guard  of  the 
forest,  suggested  very  plainly  that  this 
was  a  country  not  too  safe  to  ride  in, 
either  by  night  or  day.  The  tired 
horses  were  pressed  on,  but  the  main 
body  crawled  at  a  long  distance  behind 
Antonio  and  his  men.  He,  too,  saw 
those  flitting  figures  in  the  distance, 
and  rode  the  faster,  though  for  himself 
he  did  not  fear  them. 

The  road,  running  for  some  way  by 
the  river,  was  commanded  by  the  hill 
on  which  King's  Hall  and  the  old 
church  stood,  the  fir-trees  round  the 
churchyard  serving  for  a  landmark  to 
the  flat  country.  Here  the  road  turned 
from  the  river,  which  circled  the  hill 
on  one  side,  and  climbing  with  a  grad- 
ual twist,  reached  the  desolate  flat 
ground  where  Harry  Marlowe  had 
been  unbound  from  the  horse  and 
dragged   by  Jasper  Tllney  to   King's 


Hall.  From  here  the  house  and  church 
were  not  visible,  hidden  by  the  lie 
of  the  ground  and  a  few  clumps  of 
trees;  but  lower  down  the  hill  the  high 
gables  of  the  old  house  roee  very 
stately  and,  looking  over  the  long  twA 
ot  the  church,  kept  a  fierce  watch  down 
the  southern  valley  and  over  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  river  that  cr^t  be- 
low. 

Down  the  hill  from  King's  Halt, 
helter-skelter,  stones  flying,  came  Jas- 
per Tllney  on  Brown  Bob  and  met  An- 
tonio face  to  face.  The  men.  riding 
forward,  drew  bridle  a  little  farther 
on. 

"•Tls  thou,  T<my,"  Jasper  cried;  "I 
knew  thy  black  face  and  slovenly  seat 
a  mile  off.  No  hurry,— I  have  but  to 
whistle,  you  know,  and  that  fine  car- 
riage will  be  rolled  into  the  ditch.  Tell 
the  truth,—is  my  Lady  Marlowe  in  it?** 

Antonio's  white  teeth  showed  for  an 
instant  between  his  scarlet  lips. 
"What's  that  to  you,  Mast^  TilneyT* 
he  answered.  "Do  you  want  to  riiut 
up  the  hen  as  well  as  the  chick?" 

"Is  the  hen  searching  for  the  chick?"' 
retorted  Jasper,  with  something  be- 
tween a  growl  and  a  laugh.  ^'What 
brings  her  into  these  parts?  We  don't 
want  her,— «  Yorkist  and  a  wicked 
witch,  they  say." 

"Sir  William  has  appointed  her  Mis- 
tress Margaret's  guardian,  and  on  that 
business  she  comes.  She  is  no  Yorkist 
and  no  witch,  but  a  noble  lady,  with 
whom  yon  must  not  interfere.** 

"Do  I  take  orders  from  you,  for- 
eigner?" said  Jasper,  staring  at  him 
fiercely,  and  fingering  the  whistle  at 
his  neck.  "Hark,  have  you  betrayed 
me  to  this  woman,  or  does  she  believe 
her  precious  stepson  has  gone  north? 
Be  careful,  Tony;  you  will  not  deceive 
me;  so  long  as  Alice  Is  at  Boddifoid  I 
can  trust  her  to  be  on  my  side." 

"  'Tis  well  if  you  can  trust  any  one," 
Antonio  said,  with  a  shrug.  "Ride  oa 
with  me,  or  the  carriage  will  overtake 
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08.  Think  how  could  I  betray  you, 
without  betraying  myself?  My  Lady 
believed  that  my  Lord  had  travelled 
north  to  join  the  Queen,  leaving  his 
marriage  half  made,  like  the  madman 
they  call  him.  She  might  never  have 
been  wiser,  had  not  you  pounced  down 
on  his  men  wandering  In  the  snow  on 
the  moors.  Why  did  you  not  leave 
them  to  perish  naturally,  or  what  mat- 
tered It  If  they  came  back  to  Ruddlf  ord, 
a  drove  of  asses  as  they  were,  having 
missed  their  master?  You  must  needs 
ride  after  them,  catch  them,  rob  them, 
kill  them,  capture  them,  leaving  two 
alive  and  free  to  start  for  home  and 
meet  their  mistress.  They  are  riding 
irlth  her  now.  So  get  you  back  to 
King's  Hall  for  a  foolish  gentleman, 
before  they  ride  up  and  iuiow  you 
again.  That  might  well  start  suspi- 
cion. My  Lady  Is  a  clever  woman,  and 
has  a  strong  escort  Also,  you  will  do 
well  not  to  put  yourself  deeper  In  the 
wrong  with  Sir  William/' 

Jasper  swore  violently.  '*Ay,**  he 
said,  "I  have  four  of  those  fellows  In 
my  prison.  But  on  my  life,  Tony, 
'twas  not  my  doing,  and  I  was  angry 
at  it  Leonard  and  a  few  more  of  them 
went  after  the  Marlowe  men  when  I 
was  busy  with  his  Lordship.  He  had 
talked  of  money,  and  they  liked  the 
notion,  being  all  of  us  as  poor  as  rats 
In  an  empty  bam.  They  didn't  get 
much,  when  It  came  to  be  shared. 
You  are  right  for  once;  'twas  foolish, 
and  I  told  them  so.  I  nearly  broke  off 
the  Fellowship  and  swore  to  live  like 
a  pious  hermit;  but  then  they  said  If 
they  stood  by  me  I  must  stand  by 
them,  and  with  Marlowe  on  my  hands 
I  could  scarce  do  without  them." 

"Ah  I  How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep 
hlmr 

**T111  he  swears  to  give  up  that  mar- 
riage. Then  1*11  send  him  off  on  my 
best  horse  to  Join  the  Queen." 

"And  will  he  keep  such  an  oath? 
Will  he  not  ride  straight  to  Rnddiford, 


or  Swanlea,  or  wherever  Mistress  Mar- 
garet may  be?" 

Jasper  laughed  contemptuously.  "You 
low-bom  son  of  a  black  foreign  beg- 
gar," he  said,  "what  do  you  know  of 
gentlemen?" 

It  might  have  been  the  red  sunset 
that  made  Antonio's  face  glow  and  his 
eyes  bum.  "As  you  will.  Master  Til- 
ney,"  he  murmured.  "Men  or  women» 
high-bom  or  low,  methlnks  love  levels 
them." 

They  were  now  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Jasper  suddenly  turned  his  horse,  and 
without  a  word  of  farewell  plunged  off 
across  the  fields  towards  King's  Hall. 
The  foremost  of  my  Lady's  cavalcade, 
just  beginning  wearily  to  climb,  saw 
a  black  horseman  against  the  evenlng^ 
sky,  galloping  hard  away  from  them. 

Antonio  too  put  spurs  to  his  horse^ 
and  dashed  on  to  overtake  his  com- 
panions, smiling  a  little  to  himself  as 
he  rode.  Jasper  Tllney  was  not  aware 
of  his  new  rival,  or  of  Lady  Marlowe'a 
firm  Intention  to  marry  Margaret  to  hor 
own  young  son.  If  he  had  known.  It 
was  likely  enough  that  neither  Richard 
nor  his  mother  would  have  reached 
the  joumey's  end  In  safety.  Tme^ 
Antonio  himself,  looking  Into  the  fu- 
ture, had  no  lntentl<m  of  advandng^ 
that  marriage;  but  a  certain  hard  dar- 
ing In  his  nature  Inclined  him  to  let 
events  roll  on  as  they  pleased,  confident 
in  his  own  power  to  stop  or  turn  them.. 
Even  the  strange  new  experience  of  my 
Lady's  favor,  carrying  with  It  a  kind 
of  fascination  he  had  never  yet  known^ 
did  not  touch  any  depths  In  him.  life- 
lay  beyond  all  that,  with  prises  such  as 
Isabel  Marlowe  had  not  to  give.  It 
was  only  for  the  present  that  he  was 
her  slave;  and  the  woman  herself,  at- 
tracted by  his  beauty  and  foreign 
charm,  neither  knew,  nor  would  have^ 
cared  had  she  known,  the  real  strength 
and  remoteness  of  the  cat-like,  gentle 
creature  that  it  pleased  her  to  caress. 
For  the  present  however,  Antonio  was- 
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at  my  Lady's  feet;  the  new  mistress 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  master, 
though  no  one  intended  Sir  William 
Roden  to  find  out  that. 

In  the  highest  gable  of  King's  Hall 
there  was  a  narrow  window,  unglazed 
and  barred.  It  gave  little  light  to  the 
long  garret  room,  low,  with  heavy 
rafters  almost  touching  a  man's  head, 
where  Lord  Marlowe  had  for  some  six 
weeks  been  imprisoned.  He  had  air 
enough;  the  bitter  frosty  wind  of  the 
Midlands  blew  down  the  river,  and 
howled  in  the  chimneys  of  King's  Hall, 
and  played  what  pranks  it  liked  with 
that  topmost  story.  When  the  weather 
became  damp  and  soft  with  February, 
rills  of  water  ran  down  the  black  walls. 
Now  and  then  the  sun  shone  warmly 
in,  and  then  the  prisoner  spent  much 
of  his  time  clinging  to  the  bars  of  the 
window,  enjoying  the  warmth  and 
looking  down  on  the  distant  flats  and 
the  road  that  crossed  them,  the  road 
along  which  he  had  ridden  so  pros- 
perously on  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
«now. 

Much  Harry  wondered,  as  he  stared 
at  the  dismal  prospect,  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Ruddiford  after  his  disap- 
pearance. What  did  Sir  William  think 
of  it?  What  were  his  own  men  doing? 
What  could  the  Queen  think,  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  and  her  faithful  ser- 
vant did  not  rejoin  her?  He  bad  heard 
nothing  of  Wakefleld,  and  supposed  her 
to  be  still  collecting  forces  in  the  north, 
be  had  felled  timber,  and  sold  cattle, 
and  done  all  he  could  to  raise  a  sum 
to  help  the  cause  he  believed  in.  Those 
money-bags  of  his,  were  they  still  lying 
in  the  west  tower  of  Ruddiford  Castle? 
Ko  one  had  told  him  that  they,  with 
four  of  the  good  fellows  who  guarded 
them,  were  under  the  same  roof  with 
himself.  He  might  have  been  wiser 
if  his  window  had  overlooked  the  north 
Instead  of  the  south  road,  for  then  by 
straining  he  could  have  seen  the  court 
and  gateway  of  the  house.    As  it  was, 


his  first  view  was  of  the  rugged  tilei 
of  the  church  roof,  long  and  low,  and 
then,  past  the  fir-trees,  of  the  lonely 
track  winding  away  into  white  or 
brown,  but  always  foggy  distance. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  from 
an  old  bent  man,  who  night  and  morn- 
ing brought  him  more  food  than  he 
cared  to  eat,  but  who  seemed  deaf  to 
any   questions  he  might  ask.     Jasper 
Tilney's  almost  daily  visits  were  not 
more  satisfactory.     His   manner  was 
fierce  and  forbidding.    He  would  stride 
in  suddenly,  banging  the  heavy  door: 
he  would  cast  his  wild  blue  eyes  romid 
the  room;  and  strangely  enough,  some 
slight  extra  comfort  was  often  the  re- 
sult  of  these   careless   glances.     But 
certainly  in  look  or  bearing  there  wu 
no    kindness,    scarcely    any    courtesy. 
Something  furtive  in  the  glance  that 
flashed  over  Harry  suggested  to  him 
that  the  man  was  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done,  but  in  words  Jasper  gave 
no  sign  of  this.    He  saw  the  fine  fea- 
tures sharpening,  the  color  of  the  face 
changing  from  healthy  brown  to  sickly 
yellow,   while  purple  circles  widened 
round  the  clear  eyes,  the  hands  grow- 
ing  thin   and   white,    the    dark   hair 
matted  and  long.      His  question  was 
always  the  same.  Holding  up  the  cross 
handle  of  his  dagger,  he  would  say, 
'*Have  you   changed  your   mind,   my 
Lord?";  and  when  Harry  relied,  •*Nay, 
Sir,  it  knows  not  change,"  he  woold 
leave  him,  generally  without  a  word 
more,     sometimes     frowning     sulkily, 
sometimes  vritii  an  angry  laugh  as  he 
slid  the  great  bolts  again. 

And  so  at  last  came  that  February 
day  when  Harry,  pale  and  dishevelled 
at  his  hi£^  window,  saw  a  distant  train 
passing  in  the  evening  light,  dlsappenr- 
ing  behind  the  thorns  and  hollies  that 
grew  along  the  ditches  by  the  road, 
coming  forth  again  Into  the  reacii  oif 
his  eagerly  watching  eyes.  They  had 
the  keenness  of  the  old  world,  and 
Harry  forgot  all  bodily  discomfort  iii 
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the  gaze;  for  he  saw  his  own  colors,  his 
own  men,  the  gorgeous  length  of  his 
8tepmother*s  clumsy  carriage,  and 
young  Dick,  gay  as  ever,  caracoling  on 
horseback  near  by.  Antonio,  whom 
he  had  never  noticed,  was  beyond  his 
recognition;  but  he  saw  the  three  men 
in  Roden  livery  who  followed  that 
dark  figure  at  a  gallop  in  advance  of 
the  party,  disappearing  from  his  sight 
as  they  breasted  the  hill;  and  he  saw 
the  two  fugitives  from  his  own  band, 
hanging  like  broken  men  on  the  broad 
backs  of  the  pack-horses,  and  won- 
dered what  my  Lady  was  doing  with 
two  poor  sick  fellows  in  her  train. 

He  tore  off  the  white  silk  shirt  he 
was  wearing,  and  waved  it  wildly  from 
the  bars;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  no 
one  looked  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  cavalcade  passed  out  of  sight 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  church  and 
was  hidden  by  the  projection  of  the 
hilL 

Then  Harry  Marlowe*s  constant  pa- 
tience deserted  him.  He  saw  it  all, 
and  the  view  .was  not  reassuring.  Sir 
William  Roden,  bewildered  by  his  dis- 
appearance—and what  wonder?— had 
sent  an  express  messenger  to  Lady 
Marlowe.  She  was  angry,— there  was 
little  doubt  of  that;  his  strange  acticm 
in  substituting  himself  for  Dick  would 
seem  to  her  unaccountable,  the  burn- 
ing of  her  letters  an  act  of  treason. 
These  indeed  were  matters  which  no 
one  but  himself  could  atone  for  or  ex- 
plain. Even  Harry,  accustomed  to 
take  his  own  way  like  a  prince  with- 
out consulting  any  man,  knew  that  by 
hlB  own  code  he  had  gone  far.  And  after 
six  weeks*  absence,  six  weeks  of  volun- 
tary prison  for  the  sake  of  Meg*s  sweet 
eyes  her  entrancing  charm  seemed  no 
longer  an  entire  justification.  Love 
and  Beauty!  they  think  they  rule  the 
world,  but  on  its  battlefield  they  may 
meet  stronger  powers,  such  as  Honor 
and  Duty. 

These      cold      reflections      troubled 


Harry's  soul  not  a  little.  As  th$  twi- 
light fell,  after  tramping  up  and  down 
his  garret  like  the  madman  they  called 
him,  he  flung  himself  down  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  arms  on  the  rough  oak 
table.  One  question  now,— would  Meg 
be  true  to  him?  For  his  seeming  de- 
sertion would  justify  Sir  William  in 
any  anger  against  him,  and  certainly 
in  consenting  to  her  marriage  with 
young  Dick.  And  few  but  Harry  him- 
self could  baulk  my  Lady  in  any  plan 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  He  might 
have  cursed  the  day  he  came  to  Ruddl- 
ford,  throwing  himself,  as  it  proved, 
into  the  clutches  of  a  young  rufllan 
from  whom  he  saw  no  means  of  escape, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
Meg.  Sweet  Meg,— her  lips  on  his,  her 
soft  hair  against  his  cheek,  all  her 
young  slender  beauty  resting  in  his 
arms,  the  flre  of  those  lovely  eyes  of 
hers,  which  spoke  so  much  that  she 
knew  not  how  to  say,— the  minutes 
with  her  were  worth  a  man's  while» 
even  if  paid  for  by  months  of  idleness 
and  suffering. 

After  all,  this  present  state  of  things 
could  not  last  for  ever;  It  was  past 
reason  to  imagine  that  Many  must 
know  that  he  was  here,  in  the  hands 
of  young  Tilney  and  his  Fellowship. 
The  struggle  In  the  street  must  have 
been  seen.  That  Sir  William  Roden 
and  Mistress  Margaret  knew  where  he 
was,  he  did  not  believe  for  a  moment; 
but  now,  surely,  the  news  would  drift 
by  some  means  to  my  Lady,  and  she 
would  undoubtedly  see  him  set  free, 
the  head  of  the  house,  even  If  he  had 
offended  her. 

.Harry's  mind  was  not  one  to  which 
mistrust  came  naturally.  It  was  part 
of  his  pride  to  put  a  careless  confldence 
in  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  And 
yet  a  strange  uneasiness  was  eating  at 
his  heart  as  he  sat  there,  telling  him- 
self that  if  only  Meg  were  true  to  him, 
—and  force  alone,  he  swore,  could  sep- 
arate their  lives  from  each  other— then 
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there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
earth  or  heaven. 

The  bolts  were  drawn  with  a  sudden 
finding,  the  great  msty  key  screeched 
In  the  lock,  the  enormous  hinges 
groaned.  Jasper  Tllney  stalked  Into 
the  room,  and  Harry  lifted  his  head, 
with  a  grave  and  haughty  look  meeting 
the  bold  stare  of  his  jailer.  Jasper 
came  up  to  the  table,  leaned  on  it  with 
both  hands,  and  for  a  moment  their 
eyes  met  like  clashing  swords,  without 
speech.  Even  then  Harry  Marlowe 
was  detached  enough  from  his  own 
misery  to  admire  the  young  fellow's 
splendid  bearing. 

"Young— and  in  love  with  Meg!  I 
might  have  done  the  same  myself,"— 
the  thought  crossed  his  brain. 

"Ask  what  you  will,**  said  Jasper; 
then,  seeing  his  prisoner  smile,  he 
colored  angrily. 

"I  am  not  used  to  asking,**  Harry 
said.  "I  will  tell  you  something,  and 
I  will  advise.    Will  you  listen r* 

Jasper  nodded,  then  tossed  back  the 
red  locks  that  tumbled  over  his  brow. 

**The  Lady  Marlowe,  my  mother, 
with  a  troop  of  my  people,  passed  along 
the  road  there  half-an-hour  since.  I 
signalled  from  the  window.  Could  I 
have  wrenched  your  bars  aside,  I  might 
have  leaped  to  the  church  roof,  and  so 
climbed  down  and  followed  her.** 

"And  broken  your  Lordship*8  bones. 
Though  I  hate  you,  I  should  be  sorry,** 
said  Jasper,  and  smiled,  but  not 
sweetly.  "Your  slgpnal,— did  they  an- 
swer it?** 

"I  saw  no  reply,**  Harry  said;  "but 
I  warn  you,  Master  Tllney,  It  will  by 
some  means  be  discovered  where  I 
am.  My  own  men  are  doubtless  still 
at  Ruddiford,  waiting  In  confusion  of 
mind  my  Lady*s  orders.  There  will  be 
a  search,  and  bold  as  you  and  your 
Fellowship  may  be.  King's  Hall  will 
not  escape.  The  Queen,  too,— remember 
that  she  waits  in  the  nwth,  for  the  little 
help  I  may  bring,  and  you  are  at  least 


supposed   to  be  for  Lancaster.     You 
laugh,  Sir?** 

"I  laugh  at  your  ignorance,  my  Lord, 
at  your  rashness,  too,  for  what  is  to 
hinder  me  from  changing  your  lodging? 
I  have  dungeons  under  the  river,  as 
well  as  cells  in  the  clouds,  and  if  you 
divert  yourself  with  signalling  fttnn 
our  nest  here,  why,— or  there  is  a 
shorter  way,  my  Lord,  if  we  find  our- 
selves in  danger  through  keeping  you. 
But  as  to  your  Ignorance,  do  not  be- 
lieve Queen  Margaret  Is  waiting  for 
you.  Much  has  happened  since  Christ- 
mas morning.  Without  your  help,  they 
have  fixed  Duke  Richard's  head  over 
the  gate  of  York  town.  The  snow  and 
the  rain  and  the  wind  have  made  a 
black  object  of  it  by  this  time.** 

Lord  Marlowe  sprang  to  his  feet,  his 
own  affairs  forgotten.  "The  Duke  iA 
York  dead?** 

"Ay,  and  the  Queen  Is  marching  on 
London.*' 

"And  I  not  there!  By  heaven.  Sir, 
you  should  have  told  me  this  before," 
—and  without  noticing  jasper's  mock- 
ing laugh,  he  hurried  out  a  dozen  eager 
questions. 

For  a  few  minutes  these  two  men 
of  the  Red  Rose,  the  half -hearted  and 
the  true,  talked  of  Wakefield,  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross,  of  the  nobles  on  either 
side,    of    Queen    Margaret's    dashing 
march  and  its  chances.    At  last  Harry 
stopped,  drew  a  long  breath,  walked 
up  to  Jasper  Tllney  and  seized  him 
by   the  arm.     As   the  young  fellow, 
starting  violently,  tried  to  shake  him 
off  and  snatched  at  his  own  sword, 
Harry's  grip  tightened  and  he  cried  im- 
patiently: "Shame,  Sir,  shame!    You  a 
servant  of  King  Henry,  and  draw  on 
an  unarmed  man,  your  prisoner?    Nay, 
come,  you  cannot  keep  me  here.    Give 
me  arms  and  a  horse,  and  let  me  ride 
after  the  Queen.     Send  word  to  my 
men  to  join  me,  and—** 

Jasper  stared  at  him  fiercely  nnder 
level  brows.     "Remember,   my   Lord, 
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you  are  your  owu  prisoner,  not  mine. 
Promise  you  know  what,  and  you  are 
free." 

With  these  words  he  seemed  to  hurl 
Harry  Marlowe  back  into  the  slough 
from  which  the  news  of  the  Queen  had 
lifted  him.  Renounce  Meg!  That  was 
the  condition  of  being  free  to  ride 
abroad  and  fight  loyally.  Then  It 
seemed  he  must  rot  In  prison.  He 
measured  Jasper  with  his  eye,  then 
flung  himself  back  into  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  risen. 

"I  have  no  new  answer  for  that,*'  he 
said.  "But—**  he  thought  deeply  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  Jasper  watched 
him.  '*But  as  you  have  the  best  of 
me,  I  will  offer  you  this.  No  such 
promise  can  I  make  and  live;  but  set 
me  free  from  this  hole  of  yours,  let 
me  ride  to  Ruddlford,  speak  on  urgent 
affairs  with  my  mother,  take  my  men 
and  follow  the  Queen.  Hark  to  me. 
Master  Tllney.  In  return  for  this  cour- 
tesy of  yours,  I  will  not  seek  to  have 
you  punished,  and  furthermore,  I  will 
take  my  oath  not  to  speak  with  Mis- 
tress Roden  till  my  return  from  the 
wars,**  He  lowered  his  voice,  speak- 
ing reverently,  as  of  some  saint  "In 
her  grandfather's  charge,*'  he  said,  "or 
in  that  of  my  mother,  she  will  remain. 
If  you  choose  to  put  yourself  forward 
again  among  her  suitors,  you  are  free 
to  do  so.  You  will  be  answered  as  she 
and  her  guardians  may  will  it  And 
my  mother  shall  hear  from  me  that  I 
have  made  you  this  promise.** 

While   he   spoke,    Jasper   never   re- 


moved his  blue  angry  eyes  from  his 
face.  That  a  prisoner,  with  every  mark 
of  suffering  and  hardship  upon  him, 
could  look  so  majestically  and  speak  so 
proudly,  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
a  nature  which  had  its  better  side. 
But  even  with  the  recognition  of  Lord 
Marlowe*s  great  nobleness  flamed  up 
a  fury  of  envious  rage,  and  when 
Harry  paused,  the  young  man  burst 
into  scornful  laughter. 

"*Fore  God,  my  Lord  Marlowe, 
your  insolence  is  beyond  limit,*'  he 
said.  **You  talk  of  saving  me  from 
punishment  Who  will  punish  me, 
think  you,  or  my  bold  Fellowship? 
And  you  suppose  we  have  done  nothing 
more  than  shut  up  your  Lordship  for 
six  weeks  in  a  garret,  while  your  men 
sit  round  the  flre  at  Ruddlford  and 
spend  your  money  in  the  alehouses? 
Auk  the  crows  on  the  north  moors  what 
we  have  done  with  your  men,  and  our 
sweethearts  how  we  have  scattered 
your  money.  And  by  all  the  Powers 
of  heaven  and  hell,  shall  I  thank  you 
humbly  for  leave  to  woo  my  wife?  No! 
die  where  you  are,  and  we'll  throw 
your  carcass  into  the  Ruddy,  and  Mis- 
tress Meg  shall  see  It  from  the  window 
whence  she  saw  you  flrst  floating 
down  stream.'* 

So  saying,  young  Tllney  flung  him« 
self  out  of  the  room.  The  door  clanged, 
the  bolts  screeched  into  their  places, 
and  Lord  Marlowe  was  left  alone  with 
his  thoughts,  while  the  darkness  of 
night  descended. 


Mftomlllaii'i  Mftfudne. 


(7*0  he  oonMntfftf.) 


CLIMBING    THE     (JOINT^TOCK)     TREE. 


Among  all  that  has  been  written  in 
recent  years  concerning  the  education 
and  equipment  required  by  a  youth  who 
proposes  to  win  his  way  to  fortune.  It  is 


rather  surprising  to  flnd  that  little  or 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  young  aspirant's 
task  has  been  made  more  difficult  or 
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more  simple  by  the  prevailing  fashion 
which  tends  to  turn  all  businesses  into 
joint-stoeliL  companies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  development, 
which  goes  on  its  way  steadily  year 
by  year,  though  occasionally  checked 
after  a  debauch  of  over-capitalization 
on  the  part  of  company  promoters, 
must  have  had  memorable  effects  upon 
the  industries  that  it  has  absorbed 
within  the  sweep  of  its  net  For  the 
industries  themselves  the  effect  has,  on 
the  whole,  probably  been  beneficial. 
Concerns  with  a  large  body  of  share- 
holders ought,  it  may  be  contended 
fairly,  to  be  better  managed  than  those 
which  are  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  two  or  three  partners  who  are  likely 
to  become  ossified  by  routine  after  a 
few  years  of  prosperity,  and  prone  to 
leave  well  alone,  and  jog  along  easily 
in  the  path  that  has  brought  wealth  to 
themselves  and  their  forefathers.  For 
the  shareholders  are  an  ever-shifting 
body,  and  so  are  not  in  a  position  to 
console  themselves  with  the  thought 
that,  after  all,  If  the  business  is  not 
doing  very  well  now  it  has  yielded  fat 
profits,  which  were  safely  realized  and 
snugly  tucked  away,  in  the  past.  The 
shareholder  of  to-day  insists,  or  would 
like  to  insist,  that  the  business  shall  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark  as  a  profit-earn- 
ing concern,  and  any  sign  of  slackness 
on  the  part  of  the  management  Is  likely 
to  be  rewarded  with  criticism  which  Is 
both  prompter  and  more  uncompromis- 
ing than  can  be  the  case  when  those 
interested  in  the  profits  of  an  industry 
are  themselves  responsible  for  its 
management.  This  consideration  gains 
still  greater  force  when  we  remember 
that  the  old  days  of  partnership  man- 
agement often  tended  to  place  the  con- 
duct of  businesses  in  the  hands  of  a 
family  party,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  sub- 
ordinates who  had  grown  up  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family,  and  regarded  its 
members  as  both  omniscient  and  in- 
fallible. 


The  picture  that  Dickens  has  given 
us  of  the  counting-house  of  the  Brothers 
Cheeryble  is  indeed  a  delightful 
commercial  idyl,  but  it  may  safely 
be  doubted  whether,  if  Fortune 
happened  to  turn  a  sour  face  upon  the 
efforts  of  that  eminent  firm  of  Ger- 
man-merchants, the  mutual  criticisms 
of  the  two  brothers  and  of  the  faithful 
Tim  Linkinwater  would  have  given 
much  assistance  towards  winning  back 
her  favor;  and  such  a  remedy  as  t 
change  of  management  could  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  have  occurred 
to  them  as  desirable,  or  even  possible, 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances. 

This  desire  of  the  modem  shareholder 
for  steady  and,  if  possible,  increa^ng 
dividends  has  its  drawbacks.  When  t 
business  Is  being  built  up  it  is  often 
better  policy  to  husband  all  the  profit 
earned  and  devote  it  to  the  consolida- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  industry,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  power  of  the  old 
partner-management  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  distributioii 
was  a  distinct  gain:  so  much  so  that 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  partnership  is 
best  fitted  for  making  a  business,  while 
the  joint-stock  system  works  best  for 
keeping  it  going  and  getting  the  best 
possible  results  out  of  it  And  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  modem  share- 
holder has  shown  quite  as  much  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  about  the  conduct 
of  the  industries  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested as  the  most  eager  upholder  of 
the  old  regime  could  have  foretold.  He 
wants  his  dividends,  and  as  long  as  be 
gets  them  he  recks  little  as  to  how 
they  are  earned  or  whether  they  are 
earned  at  all.  Consequently  he  is  more 
than  likely  by  this  indiscriminate  crav- 
ing  for  dividends  to  encourage  bad 
finance,  which  will  eventually  result  in 
his  discomfiture.  For  instance,  it  is 
probable  that  the  boards  of  Ekigliah 
railway  companies  would  not  have  in- 
dulged, as  freely  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  in  the  vicious  habit  of  drawing 
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on  capital  for  expenditure  which  ought 
to  have  been  charged  to  revenue  if  they 
had  not  been  terrified  into  over-distri- 
bution  by  the  thought  of  meeting  their 
proprietors  assembled  in  general  meet- 
ing. 

This  ignorant  shortsightedness,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  shareholders  shows 
signs  of  wearing  off,  assisted  by  bitter 
experience,  and,  to  some  extent  per- 
bapa,  by  the  efforts  of  financial  critics, 
0ome  of  whom— in  spite  of  sweep- 
ing condemnations  which  occasionally 
damn  the  whole  financial  press  with 
book  and  with  bell— are  honest,  keen- 
eyed,  and  trenchant  Moreover,  the 
shareholder  likes  not  only  to  get  regular 
dividends,  but  also  to  see  the  prices 
of  the  securities  which  he  holds  appre- 
ciate, or  at  least  remain  steady;  and 
the  price  of  a  company*s  securities  is 
very  susceptible  to  bad  management, 
for  what  is  known  as  'inside  sell- 
ing** is  pretty  certain  to  affect  this 
sensitive  barometer,  If  anything  is 
amiss,  in  a  manner  which  opens  the 
eyes  of  the  most  purblind  share- 
holder. 

The  Joint-stock  system  has  thus 
brought  with  it  a  healthy  publicity 
which  has  had  an  invigorating  effect 
upon  management,  especially  upon 
those  businesses,  such  as  banking  and 
insurance,  which  depend  for  their  very 
existence  on  credit.  A  large  body  of 
shareholders  necessitated  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  a  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  report  and  balance-sheet  which 
were  open  to  analysis  and  criticism. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much 
of  the  astonishing  success  and  pros- 
perity of  British  banking  since  the 
Joint-stock  system  was  allowed  a  free 
hand  to  engage  in  it  has  been  due  to 
the  necessity,  under  which  the  business 
has  worked,  of  being  able  to  show 
figures  wliich  are  beyond  cavil. 

These  considerations  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  our  original  questicm— 
tliat  of  the  position  of  the  youth  of 
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ability  who  proposes  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  commercial  tree.  For  any- 
thing that  tends  to  keep  the  conduct 
of  a  business  active  and  vigorous  will 
Inevitably  Improve  the  chances  of  any 
talented  men  in  its  service.  It  is  true 
that  the  young  Dick  Whittington  of 
to-day  may  find  tliat  certain  short  cuts, 
or  backstairs  ways,  to  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  have  been  closed  to  him 
by  the  Joint-stock  system.  He  is  no 
longer,  pertiaps,  able  to  achieve  a 
ready-made  position  by  marrying  hla 
employer*s  daughter  or  widow;  but  as 
far  as  genuine  ability  and  energy  are 
concerned  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  get  nowadays  a  finer  chance  of 
bringing  their  possessor  forward  than 
they  did  in  the  old  days  of  partner 
management  Publicity  and  criticism, 
make  nepotism  less  efilcadous  to  put 
the  square  man  in  the  round  hole, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  nei^o- 
tism  in  industrial  circles  is  by  no  means^ 
dead,  but  too  often  still  gives  opportu- 
nities to  those  who  have  not  earned 
them;  nevertheless,  if  nepotism  stiil 
gives  chances  unfairly  it  does  not  often 
suffice  to  keep  a  man  long  in  a  post  for 
which  he  is  manifestly  unfit;  if  he  is 
not  good  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
his  chance  he  will,  in  most  cases, 
sooner  or  later  have  to  give  way  to 
those  who  are  better  qualified. 

For,  after  all,  the  most  notable  effect 
that  the  introduction  and  expansion  of 
the  Joint-stock  system  have  wrought 
upon  the  financial  and  commercial 
world  has  been  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  fostered  competition.  The  democ- 
ratization of  capitalism  and  the 
power  of  uniting  the  small  subscrip- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  compara- 
tively poor  investors  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  an  industry  has  given  an 
elasticity  to  the  supply  of  money  for 
industrial  purposes  which  was  un- 
dreamt of  before  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts  brought  Joint-stock  enterprise 
within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  had 
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saved  a  flve-pound  note,  or  less.  The 
consequence  is  that  as  soon  as  any 
industry  is  seen  to  be  earning  profits 
above  the  average  a  swarm  of  company 
promoters  come  buzzing  about  it,  and 
settle  on  its  showiest  blossoms,  gather- 
ing honey  which  they  make  haste  to 
offer  to  the  shareholding  public.  The 
joint-stock  machinery  and  human  na- 
ture being  still  by  no  means  perfect, 
the  result  of  this  activity  and  eager- 
ness is  often  unfortunate  enough  for 
the  shareholders;  but  this  ever-ready 
supply  of  fresh  capital  has  a  wonder- 
fully exhilarating  effect  upon  the  com- 
mercial (HTganism,  stimulating  its  ac- 
tivity and  keeping  competition  always 
at  high  pressure. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
l)eneflt  which  this  keen  pressure  of 
competition  confers  upon  the  aspirant 
to  commercial  success,  whose  prospects 
we  are  considering.  If  we  are  Justified 
in  claiming  that  the  jolntnstock  system 
iias  stimulated,  and  is  stimulating,  com- 
petition, we  may  be  certain  that  it  has 
opened  the  door  of  success  wider  to  the 
4unbitiou8  and  able  youth.  For  though 
it  Is  very  likely  true  that  competition 
l8  by  no  means  the  last  word  in  in- 
dustrial organization,  and  that  it  in- 
volves waste  of  energy  and  overlap- 
ping expenditure  of  capital  and  effort 
which  might  be  corrected  by  some 
saner  system  hereafter  to  be  evolved, 
nevertheless  this  very  waste  of  effort 
only  stimulates  the  demand  for  able 
and  energetic  men  to  make  it,  and 
makes  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
leave  the  conduct  even  of  the  least  im- 
portant departments  of  a  business  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  pn^iierly 
qoalifled  to  manage  them.  Hoice  it  is 
tliat  the  keener  competition  developed 
by  the  joint-stock  system  forces  those 
who  are  in  authority  to  be  always 
keenly  on  the  look-out  for  fresh  talent, 
and  youths  of  promise  are  looked  for 
and  pushed  forward  by  the  vigorous 
and  active  companies  with  an  eager- 


ness that  would  have  astonished  oor 
commercial  forefathers. 

The  debt  that  a  youthful  ambitioii 
owes  to  competiticm  is  demonstrated 
in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  fact 
that,     among    Joint-stock     companies, 
those  which  are  least  liable  to  imme- 
diate and  obvious  competition  are  these 
among  which  nepotism  and  favoritism 
are  still  most  rife.    The  railway  com- 
panies, for  example,  are,  as  far  as  in- 
land business  is  concerned,   virtually 
in  the  position  of  monopolists.     It  is, 
of  course,  open  to  any  one  who  has  t 
bent  that  way  to  build  a  new  railway 
wherever  he  likes  if  he  can  get  the 
necessary   Parliamentary  powers  and 
raise  the  needful  capital;  bnt  the  ex- 
pense involved   by   the  necessity  for 
Parliamentary  sanction  is  so  great,  and 
the  power  of  an  existing  railway  is  so 
strong  to  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
a  newcomer  that  the  existing  lines  can 
afford  to  regard  their  position  as  unas- 
sailable;   while    as    for    competitioii 
among  themselves  it  has  Ions  ago  been 
reduced,  in  most  cases,  to  an  amusing 
farce    tiiat    is    played    with    a    verj 
grave  face  by  the  various  managements 
in  order  to  gratify  the  public  with  the 
belief    that    its    interests    are    behig 
served  in  the  best  possible   manner. 
Railway    races    are    occasionally    ar- 
ranged, and  sometimes  we  hear  of  one 
line  or  another  putting  on  an  extra- 
luxurious  dinner  train;  bat  as  to  seri- 
ous competition  such  as  would  exist 
if  railways  were  really  a  business  in 
which  a  newcomer  with  ready  capital 
had  a  genuinely  free  hand,  the  various 
boards  have  long  ago  quietly  settled 
things  in  such  a  way  that  no  such  vul- 
garity is  likely  to  disturb  their  slum- 
bers.    And  the  result  is  somnoleooe. 
nepotism,    and    a    condition    of   self- 
satisfied  stagnation  which  Is  not  only 
very    discouraging   to   a    youth   who 
enters  this  monopolist  industry  with  a 
view  to  climbing  to  the  top,  but  also 
is  a  danger  to  British  trade,  a  danger 
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which  might  well  be  taken  in  hand  by 
some  of  those  who  are  now  so  busy 
with  other  remedies  of  a  highly  con- 
troyerslal  character.  For  British  rail- 
way boards,  lolled  by  the  satisfactory 
feeling  of  being  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion at  home,  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  really  face  to  face  with  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  railways  all  over 
the  world— if  railway  rates  give  the 
American  ironfonnder,  farmer,  or  cot- 
ton-spinner an  advantage  over  his  Eng- 
lish rival,  Bnglish  trade  will  v^ro  tanto 
suffer,  and  this  suffering  will  inevitably 
react  upon  the  railway  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  businesses  like 
banking  and  insurance,  In  which  the 
competition  stimulated  by  the  Joint- 
stock  system  is  allowed  free  play,  we 
find  that  the  advantages  secured  by 
connection  and  favoritism  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  least  weight;  and  that  the 
lad  of  talent  and  energy,  who  has  only 
bis  talent  and  energy  to  rely  on,  has 
here  the  best  chance  of  making  his 
way. 

The  joint-stock  system,  then,  has 
done  this  much  for  the  aspirant  after 
commercial  success.  It  has  broken 
down  the  family  party  arrangement  by 
which  a  business  was  likely  to  Jog 
ak>ng  quietly  without  any  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  management  that  the 
introduction  of  new  blood  and  new 
methods  might  be  desirable;  it  has 
brought  into  being  a  body  of  share- 
holders who  Judge  the  progress  of  the 
business  by  the  rough-and-ready  test  of 
dividends  and  the  prices  of  the  com- 
pany's securities,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  their  dissatisfaction 
and  demanding  reforms  if  these  tests 
Uidlcate  that  all  is  not  well;  it  has 
brought  publicity  to  bear,  and  has 
caned  Into  being  financial  criticism, 
which,  if  not  always  above  suspicion, 
is  at  any  rate  of  some  assistance  in 
keeping  the  industrial  machine  at  high 
pressure  and  indicating  a  system  of 
finance  which  shall  pass  muster  on  a 


balance-sheet:  and  it  has,  by  supply- 
ing an  ever-ready  stream  of  capital, 
helped  to  stimulate  competition  in  a 
manner  that  has  been  highly  salutary 
to  industry,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  early  years  of  Joint-stock  ac- 
tivity have  brought  with  them  a  gen- 
erous crop  of  reckless  speculation  and 
a  certain  amount  of  thorough-paced 
roguery. 

And  every  one  of  the  improvements 
here  enumerated  as  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Joint-stock  system  has 
tended  to  increase  the  demand  for 
energy  and  ability  among  the  employ^ 
of  the  various  industries  that  it  has  af- 
fected, and  so  to  make  smooth  the  up- 
ward path  of  those  who  set  forth  to 
win  success  with  the  help  of  these 
qualities  alone,  unaided  by  Interest  or 
connections. 

But  the  Joint-stock  system  has  done 
much  more  than  this.  It  has  literally 
created  the  modem  Industrial  world, 
which  could  no  more  have  come  into 
being  without  the  assistance  of  ag- 
gregated capitals  than  Westminster 
Abbey  could  have  been  built  without 
stones.  Much  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  industry  that  took 
place  all  over  the  world  during  the  last 
century  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  free  supply  of  capital  that 
the  Joint-stock  system  creates.  For 
this  democratlxation  of  capital,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  term  It,  has  made  in- 
dustry infinitely  more  enterprising— 
sometimes  undoubtedly  too  enterpris- 
ing. ''A  man  of  large  wealth,'*  says 
Walter  Bagehot,  "however  intelligent, 
always  thinks,  more  or  less,  *I  have  a 
great  income,  and  I  want  to  keep  it 
If  things  go  on  as  they  are  I  shall  cer- 
tainly keep  it;  but  if  they  change  I 
mojf  not  keep  it'*  Consequently  he  con- 
siders every  change  of  circumstance  a 
'bore,'  and  thinks  of  such  changes  as 
little  as  he  can.  But  a  new  man,  who 
has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
knows  that  such  changes  are  his  op- 
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portunities:  be  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  them,  and  always  heeds  them 
when  he  finds  them/* 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this  natural 
disinclination  of  a  man  of  great  wealth 
to  risk  his  possessions  by  new  enter- 
prises was  a  bar  to  industrial  prog- 
ress which  was  most  opportunely 
overcome  by  the  development  of  a 
system  by  which  great  masses  of  capi- 
tal could  be  provided  through  the  ag- 
gregation of  comparatively  small  con- 
tributions. Moreover*  many  of  the 
great  industrial  facts  which  have 
helped  to  make  the  enormous  turnover 
of  modem  commerce  possible  have  in- 
volved such  masses  of  capital  that  the 
partnership  system  could  not  possibly 
have  coped  with  them.  Without  the 
joint-stock  principle  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  existing  op- 
portunities that  lie  open  for  a  young 
man  who  enters  commercial  life  would 
not  have  come  into  existence  at  all. 
For  the  effects  of  the  system  have  been 
world-wide  and  incalculable.  It  has 
called  into  being  the  harvests  of  the 
River  Plate  and  revived  the  dead  in- 
dustries of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  it 
has  covered  the  world  with  a  network 
of  railways,  steamship  lines,  and  tele- 
graph cables,  and  knit  the  two  hemi- 
spheres into  one  great  thriving  mart 
It  has  made  commerce  the  chief  pre- 
occupation of  statesmen,  and,  indeed, 
threatens  to  debase  humanity  by  mak- 
ing us  think  nothing  important  but 
money-getting.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the* 
world  will  recognize  the  enormous  debt 
that  it  owes  to  Ehiglish  capital  for  be- 
ginning this  great  material  develop- 
ment. At  present,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  point  out  that  alarmists 
who  deplore  the  commercial  growth  of 
other  countries  may  profitably  ask 
themselves  how  fast  that  growth  would 
have  been  if  English  capital,  aggre- 
gated and  made  easily  available  by  the 
Joint-stock  system,  had  not  fertilized 
deserts,  built  ships  and  railways,  and, 


in  a  word,  made  a  market  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  trade  in. 

Still  more  may  the  candidate  for 
commercial  honors  ask  himself  bow 
many  of  the  opportunities  now  open  to 
him  for  winning  his  way  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  would  have  been  in  exist- 
ence  at  all  if  the  development  of  trade 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
partnership  system,  with  all  its  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  safe  side,  com- 
bined with  its  secretivenees  and  ab> 
sence  of  healthy  criticism  which  laid 
it  open  to  the  gangrene  of  unchecked 
fraud  and  the  sleeping  sickness  of  un- 
corrected stupidity. 

The  advantages  that  the  joint-stock 
system  has  conferred  upon  friendless 
beginners  are  thus  seen  to  be  over- 
whelming. It  has  created  an  enormous 
field  for  his  activity,  and  it  has  made 
his  way  easier  in  the  comparatiyely 
small  fields  which  were  already  In 
existence.  Jlie  tendency  which  is  at 
present  most  marked  in  its  latter-day 
development— that  of  combination  and 
amalgamation— still  further  betters  his 
chance  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
the  men  of  marked  ability  and  charac- 
ter who  alone  can  face  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities incurred  by  the  manage- 
ment of  these  enormous  enterprises. 
Not  long  ago  a  scheme  was  mooted  in 
the  City  for  a  bank  amalgamation 
which  would  have  raised  one  of  the 
great  banks  into  a  position— judged  by 
the  vastness  of  its  liabilities  and  re- 
sources and  the  huge  sweep  of  its  ac- 
tivities—greatly above  that  of  its  com 
peers,  all  of  which  have  grown  very 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  chiefiy  by  this 
process  of  amalgamation  and  absorp- 
tion. The  scheme  fell  through,  to  tlie 
satisfaction  of  judicious  observers,  who 
thought  that  this  tendency  for  amal- 
gamation was  being  rushed  too  rapidly, 
and  among  the  reasons  that  were  then 
mentioned;  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion that  this  incident  awakened,  ts 
making    it    undesirable    to    push   the 
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amalgamation  system  too  far,  was  the 
difficulty  of  finding  men  who  had  the 
nerve  and  the  capacity  that  were  re- 
quired at  the  helm  of  such  financial 
leviathans.  We  may  be  very  sure  that 
when  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  is 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  real 
man  who  is  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  making  his  way  up. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  pic* 
ture.  A  young  man  going  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  joint-stock  company  need  not 
expect  to  make  a  gigantic  fortune.  If 
he  wants  to  become  a  millionaire  he 
is  choosing  the  wrong  path.  For  the 
system,  like  many  other  of  the  ten- 
dencies which  have  within  the  last  cen- 
tury transformed  at  any  rate  the  exter- 
nal conditions  of  life,  has  had  a  level- 
ling tendency.  Just  as  democracy  gives 
every  man  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  his  country's  affairs,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  shaping  its  destinies,  but  limits 
the  power  of  those  who  are  in  com- 
mand at  any  given  moment,  so  the 
joint-stock  system  gives  every  office- 
boy  the  chance  of  rising  to  be  manag- 
ing director,  and  perhaps  chairman  at 
the  same  time,  but  leaves  him,  when 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  a  servant 
of  the  company  and  in  receipt  'of 
emoluments  which  ought  to  be  hand- 
some enough  to  satisfy  anybody,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  much  smaller 
than  those  which  he  might  be  earning 
if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  business 
which  be  had  built  up  by  his  own 
energy.  Sir  Thomas  lipton  made  his 
business  and  his  millions,  and  then 
turned  the  former  into  a  joint-stock 
company,  which  affords  opportunities 
for  plenty  of  young  men  to  "get  on," 
and  for  some  few  to  rise  to  positions 
of  well-paid  responsibility,  but  gives 
no  scope  for  those  who  wish  to  emulate 
the  economic  triumphs  of  its  founder. 

The  old  partnership  system  kept  the 
profits  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  partners,  who  passed  it  and  the 


profits  on  to  their  sons  and  nephews, 
and  were  not  likely,  except  in  cases  of 
marked  good  fortune  or 'extraordinary 
capacity,  to  admit  any  of  their  clerical 
staff  within  the  charmed  circle.  They 
formed  a  commercial  aristocracy  into 
which  the  office-boy  could  only  climb 
by  means  of  exceptional  good  luck. 
But  when  he  did  so.  he  was,  speaking 
comparatively,  better  off  than  his 
counterpart  of  to-day  who  rises  to  be 
general  manager.  Thus  the  joint-stock 
system  has  opened  the  path  more 
widely  to  the  ambitious  aspirant,  but 
it  has  robbed  the  prize  of  some  of  its 
gilding.  For  the  profits  of  the  business 
are  divided  between  the  management 
and  the  shareholders,  and  the  manage- 
ment, again,  is  subdivided,  being 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  and  partly  in  those  of 
the  directors.  It  is  true  that  many 
companies  pay  their  managers  a  com- 
mission on  profits,  and  from  this 
source  alone,  in  the  case  of  successful 
companies,  an  Income  may  be  earned 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
salaries  of  Cabinet  Ministers;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  greatest  prizes  of 
the  commercial  world  are  still  reserved 
for  those  who  work  for  their  own 
hand,  and  succeed.  The  big  stakes 
that  they  sometimes  clear  are  a  set-off 
against  the  failure  of  many  to  make 
even  a  decent  living,  and  the  servants 
of  joint-stock  companies  may  console 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  if 
the  prize  that  they  work  for  is  not  so 
rich,  it  is  very  much  more  easily  at- 
tainable, and  that  failure  to  reach  it 
means,  instead  of  the  bankruptcy 
which  is  too  often  the  position  of  the 
unfortunate  single-handed  adventurer, 
merely  a  position  of  mediocrity  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  great  commercial 
army.  It  may  also,  perhaps,  comfort 
them  to  reflect  that  a  system  which 
provides  a  large  number  of  people  with 
opportunities  for  earning  a  very  com- 
fortable   competence    is    much    more 
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beneficial  to  the  community  at  large 
and  to  the  indiyiduals  employed  by  It 
than  one  which  dangles  before  specula- 
tive spirits  the  chance  of  a  few  rich 
prizes  and  a  great  many  blanks. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  a  few  words 
will  not  be  out  of  place  concerning  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  development 
of  the  joint-stock  system  with  regard 
to  the  mental  equipment  required  by 
young  men  who  go  into  business  with 
the  hope  of  making  their  way  upwards. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  qualities 
which  have  always  helped  a  man  up- 
wards in  all  ranks  of  life— energy, 
honesty,  punctuality,  accuracy,  willing- 
ness, and  suchlike— are  still  the  chief 
requirements,  and  always  will  be; 
these  go  without  saying,  and,  indeed, 
the  stress  of  competition  makes  them 
more  Imperatively  required  than  ever. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  respects  in 
which  the  joint-stock  system,  and  the 
developments  that  are  inextricably  con- 
nected with  it»  have  caused  a  demand 
for  special  qualities  on  the  part  of 
those  who  h<^>e  to  win  success  by  serv- 
ing it 

For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  scope  of  joint-stock 
activity  is  every  year  widened  through 
the  constant  progress  of  amalgamation 
makes  a  similar  widening  process  in 
the  minds  of  its  servants  essential  to 
success.  Now  that  businesses  are  tak- 
ing to  doing  everything  for  themselves, 
growing  or  mining  their  own  raw  ma- 
terial, working  it  up  and  treating  it, 
dealing  with  it  throui^  all  its  stages 
until  it  emerges  finally  as  the  finished 
product^  and  then,  instead  of  selling  it 
to  the  wholesale  dealer,  marketing  it 
themselves  and  following  it  in  some 
cases  till  it  is  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  consumer,  it  Is  obvioiis 
that  the  opportunities  offered  to  their 
emplou^  are  infinitely  more  various 
when  compared  with  those  tibat  were 
granted  by  the  old-fashioned  concems 
which  handled  a  commodity  through 


one  of  its  stages  and  then  passed  it  on 
to  another  firm  for  the  next.  And  the 
art  of  getting  on  in  life  consists  almost 
entirely  in  readiness  to  take  a  chance 
when  it  is  offered.  Hence  one  of  the 
first  lessons  that  a  youth  should  learn 
is  the  necessity  for  taking  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in,  and  showing  an  Intelli- 
gent knowledge  of,  all  the  branches  of 
the  business  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. He  has  to  resist  as  fftr  as  pos- 
sible the  tendency  to  q[>eciaIisation 
which  is  nowadays  so  oppressively  prev- 
alent I  heard  a  case  not  long  ago  of 
a  clerk  in  an  insurance  company  whose 
daily  task  consisted  in  filling  in  re- 
newal notices— that  is,  notices  to 
policy-holders  that  their  premiums 
were  due  on  such  or  such  a  day.  On 
being  asked  what  became  of  the  notices 
when  filled  in,  he  replied,  "Oh,  they  go 
up  to  room  B  18.**  After  tiiat  all  was 
a  blank  to  him;  what  a  premium 
meant,  or  what  a  policy  was,  or  what 
might  be  the  object  and  possible  utility 
of  the  task  at  which  he  plodded  daily, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  matter  wholly 
beyond  his  ken,  a  "question  not  to  be 
asked."  . 

No  doubt  this  youth  was  an  extreme 
case,  but  he  only  carried  out  to  perfec- 
tion a  fault  that  is  universally  preva- 
lent It  is  difllcult  to  Induce  a  young 
man  to  see  that  it  is  the  early  years  of 
his  commercial  career  ^i^ch  will  in  aU 
probability  decide  the  degree  of  iti 
success  or  flailure.  And  It  is  natural 
to  careless  youth  to  reck  lltUe  of  these 
things— **8uch  a  hare  is  maSneM  the 
youth  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good 
counsel  the  cripple."  NeverthelegB  U  li 
impossible  to  overrate  the  Importance 
of  this  wide-eyed  intelligence  which, 
not  content  with  casting  Its  daily 
ledger,  or  doing  its  other  task  on  some 
small  fragment  of  the  great  madihie, 
sets  itself  as  early  as  possible  to  mas- 
ter the  movement  of  the  whole,  and  t» 
prepare  itself  to  lend  a  band  In  any 
part  of  the  mechanism,  with  a  view  t» 
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securing  some  day  the  control  of  the 
whole  organisation.  An  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  broadening  of  the  horizon 
will  be  an  improTement  in  the  handling 
of  the  special  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  a  pleasing  increase  in  the  amount 
of  interest  that  may  be  got  out  of  it 

And  this  necessity  for  a  widened  in- 
telligence may  be  carried  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  business  in  which  our 
young  hopeful  is  engaged.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  master  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  the  company  that 
he  works  for,  as  a  whole  and  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  may  happen  to  start 
He  must  recognize  as  early  as  possible 
that  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  broad 
and  well-informed  grasp  of  the  general 
problems  of  life  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  man  who  has  to  face 
the  complicated  questions  which  nowa- 
days confront  the  successful  manager 
of  any  business.  The  cry  is  all  for 
technical  education,  an  excellent  thing 
in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  handmaid  to 
the  only  education  which  makes  a  man 
a  man.  Bven  in  the  curing  of  bacon  it 
pays  to  have  had  a  good  general  edu- 
cation—witness a  remarkable  passage 
in  Sir  Horace  Plunketfs  ''Ireland  in 
the  New  Century."  "I  must  guard,*' 
says  this  authority,  '*against  the  sup- 
position that  in  our  insistence  upon  the 
importance  of  the  practical  side  of  edu- 
cation we  are  under  any  doubt  as  to 
the  great  Importance  of  the  literary 
side.  My  friends  and  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  educational 
experience  of  Denmark,  where  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  as  much  dependent  <m 
agriculture  as  are  the  Irish,  have 
brought  it  by  means  of  organization  to 
a  more  genuine  success  than  it  has  at- 
tained anywhere  else  in  Burope.  Yet 
an  inquirer  will  at  once  discover  that 
it  is  to  the  *High  Schools,'  and  not  to 
the  agricultural  schools,  which  ate  also 
excellent  that  the  extraordinary  na- 
tional progress  is  mainly  due.    A  friend 


of  mine  who  was  studying  the  Danish 
system  of  State  aid  to  agriculture 
found  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Danes  of  all  classes,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  achievements  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  farmers,  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  but  in  a  far 
more  difficult  undertaking,  the  manu- 
facture of  bacon  in  large  factories 
equipped  with  all  the  most  modem  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  which  science 
had  devised  for  the  production  of  the 
finished  article.  He  at  first  concluded 
that  this  success  in  a  highly  tedmical 
industry  by  bodies  of  farmers  indicated 
a  very  perfect  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation. But  he  soon  found  another 
cause.  As  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators and  agriculturists  of  the  coun- 
try put  it  to  him:  "It's  not  technical 
instruction,  it's  the  humanities."  An 
almost  equally  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  general  education 
for  commercial  purposes  is  the  fact 
that  the  least  sleepy  of  the  Bnglish 
railway  companies  is  at  present  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  services  of  men 
with  a  university  training  on  its  ad- 
ministrative stair. 

And  lest  these  propositions  should 
discourage  those  who  have  had  to 
start  a  commercial  career  with  little  or 
no  education  in  the  humanities  behind 
them,  I  may,  perhaps,  point  out  thoogb 
thereby  wandering  a  little  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  subject  that  such  educa* 
tion  can,  and  in  fact  must  be  given 
to  every  man  by  himself.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  pursue  this  matter  further,  but 
one  word  of  negative  counsel  may  be 
given— nearly  all  of  us  could  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  our  minds, 
and  add  considerably  to  ^e  leisure  that 
we  have  available  for  mental  develop- 
ment by  ceasing  to  read  rubbishy 
periodical  literature. 

Finally,  the  aq;»lrant  after  com- 
mercial success  must  remember  that 
since  the  Joint-stock  system  has  massed 
the  industrial  army  in  battalions  In- 
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stead  of  units,  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  bow  to  deal  with  tbem,  and  get 
their  best  work  out  of  them*  is  a  mat- 

Ttm  OornhlU  MicmIim. 


ter   of  ever-increasing   importance  to 
the  successful  organizer  of  victory. 

Otarge  Yard. 
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LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE    BOX. 


L 

Mrs.  Smythe-Smith  to  Mrs.  Clisby. 

Dear  Mrs.  Clisby,— I  wonder  if  you 
would  care  to  use  the  enclosed  box  for 
the  Mausoleum  Theatre  on  Thursday 
week.  We  intended  to  go  ourselves, 
but  my  husband  finds  that  he  will  have 
to  travel  north  that  day  in  connection 
with  an  important  case.  With  kind 
regards,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Ruth  Smythe-Smith. 

XL 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  Mrs.   Henderson. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Henderson,— Would 
you  and  Mr.  Henderson  care  to  Join 
us  at  the  Mausoleum  on  Thursday 
week?  We  have  a  box  for  that  night, 
and  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would 
look  in.  Just  ask  for  Mrs.  Clisby*s 
box.    With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mabel  Clisby. 

III. 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Thoms. 

My  dear  Sophy,— Our  friends  the 
Smythe-Smiths  (he  is  the  barrister) 
have  sent  us  a  box,  which  they  are 
unfortunately  prevented  from  using, 
for  the  Mausoleum  on  Thursday  week. 
Will  you  and  Henry  Join  us?  We  are 
also  asking  some  nice  people  we  met 
at  Matlock  in  the  summer— the  Hender- 
sons. Mr.  Henderson  is  in  an  impor- 
tant position  at  Lloyd*s,  and  his  wife, 
who  is  very  charming,  is  a  cousin  of 
Sir  Wilson  Arkstone,  who  built  the 
Severn  Bridge. 

Your  loving  M. 


IV. 

Mrs.  Thoms  to  Mrs.  Clisby. 

Dear  Mabel,— We  shall  love  to  come 
to  the  theatre  with  you.  But  Aggie 
Insists  on  coming  too,  and  bringing 
Bertie  Rawler  with  her.  I  am  sore 
you  won*t  mind,  she  has  so  few  pleas- 
ures, and  Bertie,  who  is  always  so 
considerate,  can  stand  at  the  back  If 
we  are  at  all  crowded.  He  is  quite 
like  one  of  ourselves  already,  and  I 
have  no  compunction  in  asking  him  to 
do  all  kinds  of  little  things  Uke  this. 
If  only  he  could  get  some  permanent 
and  lucrative  employment,  we  shoaki 
be  so  happy.  At  present  he  Is  an  agent 
for  a  new  kind  of  combined  fountain 
pen  and  office  ruler,  which  he  is  try- 
ing very  hard  to  Introduce  into  the 
city,  but  without  much  success,  I  am 
afraid. 

Your  loving  S. 

V. 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  Mrs.  Thoms. 

My  dear  Sophy,— I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  disappoint  you,  but  really  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  manage  Mr. 
Rawler  on  Thursday  night  I  am  sure 
that  eight  will  be  plenty,  and  Frank, 
who  is  so  Impetuous,  entirely  without 
my  knowledge  has  asked  a  Mr.  Flack, 
an  American  over  here  on  business,  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  show  some  kind- 
ness, to  Join  us.  So  that  if  Aggie 
comes,  and  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  for- 
gotten to  mention  the  dear  girl  when 
I  wrote  first,  we  shall  be  eight— four 
couples— without  Mr.  Rawler. 

Your  loving  M. 
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VI. 

Mrs.  Thorns  to  Mrs.  Glisby. 

Dear  Mabel,— It  does  not  matter 
4iboat  Bertie.  We  have  arranged  that 
he  shall  go  to  the  Upper  Circle  and 
-come  and  see  us  between  the  acts. 
Do  tell  me  a  little  more  about  Mr. 
Flack.  What  is  his  business?  Some 
Americans  can  be  very  attractive.  I 
Boppose  he  has  left  his  wife  and 
family  in  America? 

Your  loving  S. 

VII. 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  Mrs.  Thoms. 

My  dear  Sophy,— If  Mr.  Rawler  is 
•coming  to  see  us  between  the  acts  I 
think  he  ought  to  dress.  Couldn't  he 
get  a  seat  in  the  Dress  Circle? 

Your  loving  M. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Thoms  to  Mrs.  Clisby. 

Dear  Mabel,— Of  course  Bertie  will 
•dress.  Going  to  the  theatre  is  no 
novelty  for  him.  He  was  at  school 
^wlth  two  of  Wilson  Barrett's  sons. 
You  do  not  answer  my  question  about 
Mr.  Flack.  I  always  like  to  know  in 
advance  something  about  the  people  I 
am  going  to  meet. 

Your  loving  S. 

IX. 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  Mrs.  Thoms. 
(By  hand.) 

My  very  dear  Sophy,— A  most  un- 
fortunate thing  has  happened.  Chanc- 
ing to  be  in  the  neighborhood  this 
morning,  Frank  looked  in  at  the 
theatre  Just  to  see  in  the  plan  where 
our  box  was,  and  perhaps  mention  to 
•one  of  the  officials  that  you  and  the 
Hendersons  would  be  asking  for  it  in 
the  evening.  To  his  horror  he  found 
that  it  was  a  top  box,  capable  of  hold- 
ing four  persons  at  the  most,  two  of 
whom  could  not  see  the  stage  except 


by  leaning  over  very  uncomfortably. 
It  is  unpardonable  of  Mrs.  Smythe- 
Smith  not  to  have  told  me.  The  ques- 
tion now  is.  What  shall  we  do?  After 
thinking  it  over  very  carefully  I  won- 
der if  you  would  mind  postponing  your 
visit  to  the  theatre  for  a  while  until 
there  is  a  better  play— the  papers  seem 
to  think  very  little  of  the  thing  now 
on— and  bringing  Mr.  Rawler  to  dinner 
on  Sunday  at  half -past  one.  It  is  so 
very  difficult  for  me  to  put  off  the 
Hendersons.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  to 
ask  you  to  be  so  unselfish,  but  blood 
is  thicker  than  water,  isn't  it? 

Your  loving  M. 

P.S.— Mr.  Flack  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
means.  He  is  connected  with  a  new 
patent,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  do  something  to  make  his  time  in 
London  less  lonely.  Frank  In  putting 
him  off  will  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment 

X. 

Mrs.  Thoms  to  Mrs.  Clisby. 
(By  hand.) 

Dear  Mabel,— What  a  pity  you  did 
not  find  out  how  many  the  box  would 
bold.  I  had  a  feeling,  as  I  mentioned 
to  Henry  quite  at  the  first,  that  you 
were  asking  too  many.  Of  course  we 
should  like  to  come  to  dinner  on  Sun- 
day, and  will  do  so  with  pleasure;  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  now  is  for  you  to  telegraph 
to  the  Hendersons  that  you  are  ill  and 
have  given  the  box  away,  and  then  to 
take  Just  Aggie  and  Mr.  Flack.  The 
poor  girl  badly  needs  a  little  excite- 
ment, and  it  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate if  Frank  had  to  be  discourteous 
to  this  young  American. 

Your  loving  S. 

XL 

Mrs.  Clisby  to  Ifrs.  Thoms. 
(By  hand.) 

Dear  Sophy,— Before  your  reply  came 
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I  had  written  to  the  Hendersons  pat- 
ting them  off,  but  a  telegram  came 
from  them  almost  immediately  after 
to  say  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  come,  as  Mrs.  H.  has  influenza.  I 
am  so  vexed  that  I  wrote.  By  all 
means  let  Aggie  come  and  meet  Mr. 
Flack.  Did  I  tell  you  he  is  quite 
elderly?  His  wife  came  to  Ehigland 
with  him,  but  has  gone  to  Stratford- 
on- A  von  and  Salisbury  for  a  few  days. 
Your  loving  M. 

PODCfa. 


XXL 

Mrs.  Thoms  to  Mrs.  Gllsby. 
(By  hand.) 

Dear  Mabels—Aggie  cannot  c<»De 
after  all,  as  Bertie's  brother  is  taking 
them  to  the  Hippodrome.  We  win  be 
punctual  on  Sunday,  and  very  likely 
shall  bring  Bertie's  brother  with  us. 
I  am  sure  you  won't  mind. 

Your  loving  S. 


THE    VANISHING    CURTSEY. 


'Tis  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
dying  out  of  the  ancient  quaintly- 
pretty  custom  of  curtseying  in  rural 
England;  yet  we  cannot  but  see  the 
inevitableness  of  it,  when  we  consider 
that  the  earthward  drop  of  the  body— 
the  bird-like  gesture  pretty  to  see  in 
the  cottage  child,  not  so  spontaneous 
nor  pretty  in  the  grown  girl,  and  not 
pretty  nor  quaint,  but  rather  grotesque 
(as  we  think  now)  in  the  middle-aged 
or  elderly  person— when  we  see  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  corresponding  self- 
abasement  and  worshipping  attitude 
in  the  village  mind.  It  is  a  sign  or 
symbol  that  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  its 
significapce. 

I  have  been  rambling  among  a  group 
of  pret(7  villages  on  and  near  the 
Somerset  Avon,  some  in  that  county, 
others  in  Wiltshire;  and  though  these 
small,  rustic  c^itres,  liidden  among  the 
wooded  liills,  had  an  appearance  of 
antiquity  and  of  having  continued  un- 
changed for  very  many  years,  the  little 
ones  were  as  modem  in  their  Gpeedi 
and  behavior  as  town  childrai.  Of  all 
those  I  met,  and  in  many  instances 
q[K>ke  to,  in  the  village  street  and  in 
the  neighboring,  woods  and  lanes,  not 
one  little  girl  curtseyed  to  me.  The 
<mly  curtsey  I  had  dropped  to  me  In 


this  district  was  fnHn  an  old  woman 
in  the  small  hill-hidden  village  of  Bng- 
lishcombe.     It  was  on  a  frosty  after- 
noon in  February,  and  she  stood  near 
her  cottage  gate  with  nothing  on  ber 
head,  looking  at  the  same  time  very 
old  and  very  young.    Her  eyes  were  as 
blue  and  bright  as  a  child's,  and  ber 
cheeks   were   rosy-red;   but   the    skin 
was  puckered  with  Innumerable  wrin- 
kles as  in  the  very  old.    Surprised  at 
her  curtsey  I  stopped  to  q»eak  to  ber, 
and  finally  went  into  h«r  cottage  and 
had  tea  and  made  the  acquaintance  oC 
her  husband,  a  gaunt  old  man  with  a 
face  gray  as  ashes  and  dim,  colorless 
eyes,  whom  Time  had  made  abnoet 
an  imbecile  and  who  sat  all  day  groan- 
ing by  the  fire.    Yet  tfils  wom-oot  old 
working  man  was  her  Junior  by  sereral 
years.    Her  age  was  eighty-four.    8be 
was  very  good  company,  certainly  tbe 
liveliest  and  brightest  of  the  doaen  or 
more  octogenarians  I  am  acquainted 
with.    I  heard  the  story  of  her  life— 
that  long  life  in  the  village  where  Ae 
was   bom    and   had   spent   sixty-five 
years  of  married  life,  and  would  lie 
in  the  churchyard  with  her  mate.    Her 
Christian  name,  she  m^itionsd,   was 
PrisciUa,  and  it  stnu^  me  that  Ae 
must  have  been   a  very  pretty  and 
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charming    Priscilla    about    the    year 
1835. 

To  return  to  the  little  ones:  it  was 
too  near  Bath  for  such  a  custom  to 
survive  among  them,  and  it  is  the 
same  everywhere;  you  must  get  to  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  from 
any  large  town,  or  big  station,  to  meet 
with  curtseying  children.  Bven  in  vil- 
lages at  a  distance  from  towns  and 
railroads,  in  purely  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  custom  is  dying  out,  if,  for 
some  reason,  strangers  are  often  seen 
in  the  place.  Such  a  village  is  Sel- 
^bcnme,  and  an  amusing  experience  I 
met  with  there  some  time  ago  serves 
to  show  that  the  old  rustic  simplicity 
of  its  inhabitants  is  now  undergoing 
a  change. 

I  was  walking  in  the  village  street 
with  a  lady  friend  when  we  noticed 
four  little  girls  coming  towards  us  with 
arms  linked.  As  they  came  near  they 
suddenly  stepped  and  curtseyed  all  to- 
gether in  an  exaggerated  mannev, 
dropping  till  their  knees  touched  the 
ground,  then  springing  to  their  feet 
they  walked  rapidly  away.  From  the 
bold,  free,  easy  way  in  which  the  thing 
was  done  it  was  plain  to  see  that  they 
had  been  practising  the  art  in  some- 
thing of  a  histrionic  spirit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pilgrims  and  strangers  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  village  and  for 
their  own  amusement  As  the  little 
Selbomians  walked  off  they  glanced 
back  at  us  over  their  shoulders,  ex- 
hibiting four  roguish  smiles  on  their 
four  faces.  The  incident  greatly 
amused  us,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Reverend  Qilbert  White  would  have 
regarded  it  in  the  same  humorous  light 

Occasionally  one  even  finds  a  village 
where  strangers  are  not  often  seen 
which  has  yet  outlived  the  curtsey. 
Such  a  place,  I  take  it,  is  Alvedistim, 
the  small  downland  village  on  the 
tipper  waters  of  the  Bbble,  in  southern 
Wiltrtilre.  One  day  last  summer  I 
was  loitering  near  the  churchyard  when 


a  little  girl,  aged  about  eight,  came 
from  an  adjoining  copse  with  some 
wild  flowers  in  her  hand.  She  was 
singing  as  she  walked  and  looked  ad- 
miringly at  the  flowers  she  carried;, 
but  she  could  see  me  watching  her  out 
of  the  comers  of  her  eyes. 

"€rood-moming,"  said  I.  "It  is  nice 
to  be  out  gathering  flowers  on  such  a 
day,  but  why  are  you  not  in  school?'* 

"Why  am  I  not  in  school?"  in  a  tone- 
of  surprise.  "Because  the  holidays  are- 
not  over.    On  Monday  we  open.'* 

**How  delighted  you  will  be!" 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted," she  returned.  Then  I  asked 
her  for  a  flower,  and  apparently  much 
amused  she  presented  me  with  a  water- 
forget-me-not,  then  sauntered  on  to  a 
small  cottage  dose  by.  Arrived  there, 
she  turned  round  and  faced  me,  her 
hand  on  the  gate,  and  after  gaslng 
steadily  for  some  moments  exclaimed, 
"Delighted  at  going  back  to  school— 
who  ever  heard  such  a  thing?"  and, 
bursting  into  a  peal  of  musical  diild 
laughter,  she  went  into  the  cottage. 

One  would  look  for  curtseys  in  the 
Flower  Walk  hi  Kensington  Qardens- 
as  soon  as  in  the  hamlet  of  this  re- 
markably self-possessed  little  maid. 
Her  manner  was  exceptional;  but  \t 
we  must  lose  the  curtsey,  and  the  rural 
little  ones  cease  to  mimic  that  pretty 
dropping  motion  of  the  nightingale,  the 
kitty  wren,  and  wheatear,  cannot  our 
village  pastors  and  masters  teach  them 
some  less  startling  and  offensive  form 
of  salutation  than  the  loud  ''HuUor 
with  whidi  they  are  accustomed  to- 
greet  the  stranger  witiUn  their  gatesT 

I  shall  finish  with  another  story 
which  might  be  entitled  'The  Demo- 
crat against  Gurtseying."  The  scene- 
was  a  rustic  village,  a  good  many  miles 
from  any  railroad  station,  in  the  south 
of  Bngland.  Here  I  made  the  ac* 
quaintance  and  was  much  in  the  so> 
ciety  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  native 
of  the  place,   but  had  lived   severati 
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years  in  it.  Altliough  only  a  working 
man,  he  had,  by  sheer  force  of  charac- 
ter, made  himself  a  power  in  the  vil- 
lage. A  total  abstainer  and  non- 
smoker,  a  Dissenter  in  religion  and  lay- 
preacher  where  Dissent  had  never 
found  a  footing  until  his  coming,  and 
an  extreme  Radical  in  politics,  he  was 
naturally  something  of  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  vicar  and  of  the  neighbor- 
ing gentry. 

But  in  spite  of  his  extreme  views  and 
opposition  to  old  cherished  ideas  and 
conventions,  he  was  so  liberal-minded, 
so  genial  in  temper,  so  human,  that  he 
was  very  much  liked  even  by  those 
who  were  his  enemies  on  principle;  and 
they  were  occasionally  glad  to  have  his 
help  and  to  work  with  him  in  any 
matter  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  very  poor  in  the  village. 

After  the  first  bitterness  between  him 
and  the  important  inhabitants  had 
been  outlived  and  a  modus  vivendi  es- 
tablished, the  vicar  ventured  one  day 
to  remonstrate  with  this  good  but  mis- 
taken man  on  the  subject  of  curtseying, 
which  had  always  been  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  village.  The  complaint 
was  that  the  parishioner's  wife  did  not 
curtsey  to  the  vicaress,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, when  she  met  or  passed  her  in 
the  road  she  maintained  an  exceedingly 
stiff,  erect  attitude,  which  was  not 
right,  and  far  from  pleasant  to  the 
other. 

"Is  it  then  your  desire,"  said  my 
democratic  friend,  '*that  my  wife  shall 
curtsey  to  your  wife  when  they  meet 
or  pass  each  other  in  the  village?*' 

''Certainly,  that  is  my  wish,"  said 
the  vicar. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  other;  "my  wife 
is  guided  by  me  in  such  matters,  and 

The  Sp«ik^r. 


I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  she  is  an 
obedient  wife,  and  I  shall  tell  her  that 
she  is  to  curtsey  to  your  wife  in  fu- 
ture." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  vicar,  "I  am 
glad  that  you  have  taken  it  in  a  proper 
spirit." 

"But  I  have  not  yet  finished,"  said 
the  other.  '1  was  going  to  add  that 
this  command  to  my  wife  to  curtsey  to 
your  wife  will  be  made  by  me  on  the 
understanding  that  you  will  give  a 
similar  command  to  your  wife,  and 
that  when  they  meet  and  my  wife 
curtseys  to  your  wife,  your  wife  shall 
at  the  same  time  curtsey  to  my  wife.** 

The  vicar  was  naturally  put  out  and 
sharply  told  his  rebellious  parishioner 
that  he  was  setting  himself  against 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
whom  they  both  acknowledged,  and 
who  commanded  us  to  give  to  every 
one  his  due,  with  more  to  the  same 
effect.  But  he  failed  to  convince,  and 
there  was  no  curtseying. 

It  was  sometimes  pleasant  and  amus- 
ing to  see  these  two— the  good  old 
clergyman,  weak  and  simple-minded, 
and  his  strong  antagonist,  the  aggres- 
sive working  man  with  his  large  frame 
and  genial  countenance  and  great 
white  fiowing  beard— a  Walt  Whitman 
in  appearance— working  together  for 
some  good  object  in  the  village.  It 
was  even  more  amusing,  but  touching 
as  well,  to  witness  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing between  the  two  wives,  perhaps  at 
the  door  of  some  poor  cottage,  to  which 
both  had  gone  on  the  same  beautifnl 
errand  of  love  and  compassion  to  some 
stricken  soul,  and  exchanging  only  a 
short  "(Jood-day,"  the  democrat's  wife 
stiffening  her  knee-joints  so  as  to  look 
straighter  and  taller  than  usnaL 

IF.  H,  Hudson. 
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The  issue  between  the  President  and 
the  Legislature  that  was  raised  in  three 
different  forms  during  the  month  of 
February  is  highly  significant  of  the 
new  phase  into  which  American  politics 
is  entering.  For  the  moment  it  might 
ai^>ear  that  the  Senate  triumphs  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  But  that  as- 
pect of  the  conflict  is  but  a  superficial 
one,  a  fact  whi<A  becomes  clear  enough 
when  we  look  more  closely  at  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  three  grounds  of  dispute  which 
have  come  prominently  before  the 
world  cover  the  most  important  points 
of  national  policy,  the  trusts,  relations 
with  Eurq;>e  and  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  each  of  these 
matters  the  line  taken  by  the  President 
has  the  approval  of  the  nation  while  the 
Senate  has  behind  it  the  written  law 
of  the  Constitution.  Although  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  acute  conflict 
at  the  moment,  who  can  say  that  dur- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt's  present  term  inci- 
dents may  not  arise  whi<A  will  pose  the 
two  forces  in  the  State  in  violent  oppo- 
sition? As  Mr.  Bryce  pointed  out  in 
1888  **Congress  has  succeeded  in  occu- 
pying nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the 
Constitution  left  vacant  and  unallotted 
between  the  several  authorities  it  es- 
tablished." The  critical  question  for 
the  United  States  to  consider  and  de- 
cide is  how  long  the  Senate  (for  the 
Senate  is  particularly  concerned)  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the 
usurped  territory.  The  answer  will  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent  on  pressure 
extraneous  to  America.  But  apart  alto- 
gether from  foreign  action,  the  conflict 
will  begin  seriously  so  soon  as  ever  Mr. 
Roosevelt  believes  that  the  interest  of 
the  country  demands  it 

The  President  is  of  course  singularly 
well  equipped  for  sudi  an  enterprise. 


Since  Lincoln  no  one  has  taken  the 
ofllce  with  anything  like  the  personal 
prestige  he  has  won,  and  Lincoln  only 
represented  a  part  of  the  nation  during 
a  civil  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  im- 
pressed his  character  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way  upon  the  imagination  of  all 
classes.  In  the  flrst  place  he  is  sprung 
from  a  stock  which  may  be  termed 
aristocratic  and  has  produced  no  Presi- 
dents since  the  early  days  of  the  Union. 
This  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  views 
of  that  particular  class  in  a  way  no 
other  President  has  been  competent  to 
do;  and  in  the  course  of  a  varied  and 
extraordinarily  active  life  he  has  come  ^ 
into  touch  with  all  others  and  displayed 
a  wide  gift  of  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  their  peculiar  views.  He  is 
therefore,  apart  from  the  incidents  of 
his  political,  military  and  administra- 
tive career,  singularly  qualified  to 
gauge  the  national  mind  in  its  entirety. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  machine-man,  hav- 
ing come  to  his  ofllce  originally  in  spite 
of  the  machine  and  been  confirmed  in 
it  not  so  much  by  the  action  of  the 
machine  as  by  its  enforced  action  under 
popular  pressure.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Senate  is  in  great  measure  the  crea- 
tion of  the  machine,  its  chairs  are 
greatly  in  the  party  gift  and  are  often 
the  reward  of  dubious  party  services. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
President  rather  than  the  Senate,  who 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  public;  there- 
fore, as  the  ''Times"  correspondent 
points  out  Mr.  Roosevelt  ''never  hesi- 
tates to  appeal  to  the  country  when 
Congress  falters."  When  such  an  ap- 
peal is  actually  formulated  on  a  vital 
point  involving  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion, we  shall  see  the  opening  of  a 
struggle  that  will  entirely  change  the 
aspect  of  American  Ck>vemment 

It  would  be  gratuitous  pedantry  to  at- 
tempt prophecy  as  to  the  exact  field  of 
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hostilities.  It  may  not  come  in  an 
acute  form  this  year  or  the  next  but 
the  whole  evolution  of  American  af- 
fairs makes  it  inevitable.  As  in  this 
•country,  the  progress  of  a  democratic 
system  is  destroying  the  power  of  the 
debating  chamber.  No  one  who 
watches  the  course  of  British  politics 
attempts  to  deny  that  the  Cabinet  is 
rapidly  ousting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  its  predominant  position. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  less  subservient 
majorities  than  the  present  may  from 
time  to  time  appear  to  check  the  pro- 
cess, but  the  check  will  only  be  tem- 
porary and  the  decline  of  Parliament 
will  continue.  No  Cabinet,  whatever 
its  complexion,  will  abandon  the 
powers  with  which  its  predecessors 
have  armed  it,  for  an  Executive  wants 
to  get  things  done  and  administration 
properly  conducted,  while  the  legisla- 
tive body  exists  for  talk  and  wants  to 
advertise  itself.  The  Executive  again 
knows  how  all  the  best  work  of  the 
country  is  performM  in  quiet  and  how 
fatally  longwinded  dilatory  debate  may 
interfere  with  national  necessities. 

The  same  process  is  at  work  in 
America  and  for  similar  reasons, 
though  the  conditions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  render  a  struggle  between  the 
contending  forces  more  conspicuous 
and  therefore  apparently  more  danger- 
ous than  in  Qreat  Britain,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  President  Mr.  Roosevelt  won 
his  victory  upon  the  very  grounds  that 
will  tend  to  develop  the  Presidential 
predominance,  the  need  for  a  strong 
foreign  policy  and  large  armaments. 
In  home  affairs  he  is  distinctly  taking 
a  line  whldi  sooner  rather  than  later 
will  bring  him  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  great  interests  that  dominate  the 
Senate.  The  control  of  railways  by 
the  Trusts  is  excithig  a  genuine  and 
growing  resentment  throughout  Ameri- 
can society.  It  Is  quite  clear  from  his 
speech  on  1  February  that  the  Presi- 


dent is  determined  to  deal  drasticallj 
with  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  public 
scandal.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
of  America,  or  who  looks  upon  the 
matter  from  a  general  attitude  of  prin- 
ciple, will  deny  that  he  was  right  In 
claiming  that  the  greatest  need  is  *tbe 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  National 
Government  to  keep  the  great  hi^- 
ways  of  commerce  open  alike  to  all  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms."  As 
the  country  fills  up  and  competition 
cuts  more  keenly,  the  oppression  of  the 
great  corporations  will  be  more  acutely 
felt  The  House  of  Representatives  haa 
already  accepted  the  **Town8end*'  Bill, 
but  nobody  believes  that  the  Senate 
will  do  so.  It  will  not  be  any  the  more 
ready  to  do  it  now  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
declared  himself  on  Mr.  Roosevelt* s 
side.  The  influence  of  railways  in  the 
Senate  is  overwhelming,  but  there  can 
be  little  donbt  which  side  would  win  if 
at  any  time  it  came  to  a  real  struggle 
and  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

In  the  question  of  S.  Domingo  again 
the  Senate  appears  to  have  made  good 
its  claim  to  decide  whether  or  no  the 
arrangement  come  to  betwe^i  that  ef- 
fete and  troubled  State  and  the  en- 
croa<Alng  Ck>vemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  ratified.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and 
there  Is  not  much  probability  that  the 
protocol  will  be  seriously  Impaired,  but 
the  capacity  for  mischief  latent  in  a 
body  like  the  Senate  under  Its  existing 
privileges  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  rejection  of  the  Arbitration  Treat- 
ies matters  little  in  itself.  Those  In- 
struments would  have  effected  little 
either  for  good  or  evil,  but  the  whole 
incident  Is  only  an  Instructive  sklrmlA 
on  the  ground  where  far  heavier  en- 
gagements may  be  fought  at  any  mo- 
ment Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  the  embodiment 
of  the  national  demand  for  an  active 
foreign  policy  and  he  has  the  constlto- 
tional  right  of  command  of  the  army 
and  navy.     As  It  Is  only  since  tiie 
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finish  war  that  tbe  United  States 
can  be  correctly  said  to  have  definitely 
taken  a  conspicnons  place  in  the 
politics  of  the  world,  the  extraordinary 
developments  in  the  Presidential  power 
which  that  step  brings  with  it  have 
hardly  yet  been  realized,  but  it  will 
help  every  day  to  exalt  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Legislature.  The  declara- 
tions regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  and  lead- 
ing supporters  have  made  of  late  in- 
Tolve  similar  results. 

No  man  in  his  position  can  help  con- 
templating with  envy  the  free  hand 
allowed  a  British  Minister  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  foreign  affairs,  but,  if  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  some  early  succes> 
sor  will  find  himself  no  less  generously 
entrusted  with  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  dangers  and 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  attempt 
to  conduct  complicated  negotiations 
through  representative  bodies  may  any 
day  appear  aggressively  insistent  even 
to  the  average  American.  A  business 
;people  will  quickly  appreciate  the  most 

Tb«  Sfttnrdrnj  R«t1«w. 


businesslike  way  of  conducting  public 
affairs.  Hitherto  the  existing  frame- 
work has  sufllciently  served  public  re- 
quirements. The  new  developments 
make  it  quite  impossible  that  they  can 
do  so  much  longer.  In  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  in  electing  tbe  President  the 
people  will  recognize  that  they  endow 
him  for  a  season  with  prerogatives 
more  than  regal  because  he  embodies 
their  own  absolutism. 

The  American  public  will  in  the  end 
welcome  this  solution  as  the  British 
have  done  who  have  slid  by  almost 
imperceptible  gradations  into  accept- 
ing the  rule  of  a  practically  despotic 
ministry  for  a  terminable  period.  The 
Legislature  in  both  cases  becomes  a 
hortatory  and  minatory,  not  a  govern- 
ing, body.  The  people  take  supreme  in- 
terest in  the  character  and  capacity  of 
their  rulers  whom  they  may  accept  or 
reject  but  less  every  day  in  the  incon- 
clusive discussions  of  elective  assem- 
blies. 
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Randall  Parrish*s  new  novel,  ''My 
I^ady  of  the  North,"  as  the  experienced 
reader  guesses  from  the  title,  is  a  story 
of  the  Civil  war.  Told  in  the  first  per- 
son by  one  of  Lee's  cavalry  officers,  it 
presents  a  rapid  succession  of  inci- 
dents, interwoven  with  a  mysterious 
romance  whose  secret  is  not  disclosed 
till  the  final  chapter.  QueriUa  raids 
play  a  striking  part  in  the  plot.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

The  novel  of  international  intrigue  is 
forging  to  the  front,  nowadays,  and 
ES.  Phillips  Oppenheim  makes  a  strik- 
ing eontributlon  to  the  list  with  his 
''Mysterious    Mr.    Sabin."      The    plot 


centres  in  the  attempts  of  two  rival 
Continental  Powers  to  gain  possession 
of  a  set  of  papers  known  to  contain 
secret  information  regarding  the  coast 
defences  and  naval  strength  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  mysterious  Mr.  Sabin 
their  schemes  are  only  preliminary  to 
a  daring  and  romantic  enterprise  of  his 
own,  in  which  are  involved  the  fortunes 
of  the  charming  heroine.  With  so  con- 
genial a  theme,  Mr.  Oppenheim's  re- 
markable ingenuity  and  command  of 
detail  are  seen  at  their  best,  and  his 
readers  will  follow  the  narrative  with 
keen  interest  to  the  last  of  his  four 
hundred  closely  printed  pages.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 
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WINTER  SUNSHINE. 

Not  yet  the  spring-tide  cometh.   Not 
although 
Soft  breathes  the  wind,  and  watery 

sunbeams  creep 
Over  the  hillside  with  its  pasturing 
sheep. 
And  touch  the  tree-tops  with  a  twilight 

glow. 
Not  yet  the  spring!    Chill  winter  turns, 
and  lo! 
Too  soon  again  her  frozen  lids  will 
lift 
And  forth  once  more  her  busy  envoys 
go, 
Dim  children  of  the  snow-cloud  and 
the  drift. 
Yet  with  a  fleeting,  all-pathetic  grace 
The  world  smiles,   by  some  kindly 
spirit  stirred, 
To   hear  her  woodlands,   for  a   little 
space. 
Ring  to  the  music  of  the  speckled 
bird; 
Like  one  who  bears,  beneath  a  smiling 
face. 
The  bitter  burden  of  a  hope  deferred. 

;Sf.  Cornish  Watkins, 
Temple  Bar. 


A  SOUL'S  VICTORY. 

Too  long  he  strove  to  parley  with  the 
foe; 
Each  morrow  brought  the  shadowy 
legions  back, 

Each  setting  sun  beheld  his  force  laid 
low. 
Borne    down    by    their    confederate 
attack. 

Around  the  citadel  from  day  to  day 

Those  watchful  troops  in  deadly  am- 
bush lay. 

Till  from  a  life  of  smooth,  inglorious 
ease 
He  plunged  into  the  world  of  men 
and  things, 
And  as  the  vessel  on  the  open  seas 
Leaps   to   the   gale   that   round   her 
seethes  and  sings, 


Forth  on  each  fresh,  glad  enterprise  be 

fared. 
And  toiled  and  served,  and  sowed  and 

reaped  and  dared. 

With  eyes  unveiled  he  saw  God's  eartbi 
afresh,— 
Love  without  lust  and  Beauty  with- 
out stain. 

And  lo!  the  phantoms  that  allured  tbe 
flesh 
Lay  silent  in  the  darkness,  crushed 
and  slain. 

Like   Pharaoh's  hosts    upon  the  Red 
Sea  shore; 

And  his  own  soul  was  his  for  ever- 
more. 

TIm  Bpeetator. 


IRISH  MELODIES. 

A  voice  beside  the  dim  enchanted  river 
Out  of  the  twilight,  where  the  broodhii^ 

trees 
Hear  Shannon's   Druid   waters  chant 

for  ever 
Tales  of  dead  Kings  and  Bards  and 

Shanachies; 
A  girl's  young  voice  out  of  the  twilif^t 

singing 
Old  songs  beside  the  legendary  stream; 
A  girl's  clear  voice,  o'er  the  wan  wat^v^ 

ringing, 
Beats  with  its  wild  wings  at  the  gates 

of  Dream. 

The  flagger-leaves  whereon  shy  dew- 
drops  glisten 
Are  swaying,   swaying  gently  to  tlie 

sound, 
The  meadow-sweet  and  spearmint,  as 

they  listen. 
Breathe  wistfully  their   wizard  balm 

around; 
And  there,  alone  with  her  young  heart 

and  heaven, 
Thrushlike    she    sings,    and    lets   her 

voice  go  free, 
Her   soul   of    all    its    hidden   longing 

shriven 
Soars  on   wild   wings  with   her  wlkf 

melody. 

Johm  Todkmnter. 
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Tokens  of  the  coming  storm  are  now 
many  and  unmistakable,  and  cries  are 
heard  that  the  Russian  ship  of  State 
is  in  danger.  But  they  are  the  fears 
of  men  of  little  faith.  It  is  not  the 
ship  of  State  that  is  in  peril.  That 
stout  vessel  will  weather  worse  storms 
than  any  as  yet  experienced  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  the  tempest  of  1789. 
Manned  by  a  hardy,  buoyant,  resource- 
ful crew,  it  has  nought  to  fear.  Noth- 
ing is  now  at  issue  beyond  the  present 
trip  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
skipper.  And  on  those  questions  a 
decision  must  soon  be  taken.  For  com- 
pass and  chart  have  been  put  aside 
and  we  are  drifting  towards  rocks  and 
sandbanks.  Of  the  crew— with  no  goal 
to  attract,  no  commander  to  inspirit 
them— some  are  indifferent  and  many 
sluggish  while  the  most  active  are  pre- 
paring to  mutiny.  They  all  merge 
their  welfare  in  the  safety  of  the  ship, 
and  as  a  consequence  would  persuade 
or  if  necessary  compel  the  captain  to 
take  a  pilot  on  board.  It  is  in  that 
temper— for  which  history  may  perhaps 


find  a  less  harsh  term  than  criminal— 
that  the  real  and  only  danger  lies. 

To  point  out  that  danger  and  help 
to  ward  it  off  were  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  my  former  article*;  and  the 
means  I  used  were  honestly  adjusted 
to  those  ends.  If  I  pitched  my  voice 
in  too  high  a  key,  it  was  for  fear  I 
should  fail  to  strike  ears  that  had  long 
been  deaf  to  loud  warnings;  if  I 
touched  my  imperial  master  with  un- 
gentle hand,  it  was  because  I  believed 
he  was  on  the  point  of  drowning. 
Honi  8oit  qui  mal  y  pense.  I  may  have 
been  mistaken.  Coming  events  will 
perhaps  soon  enable  my  critics  to 
measure  the  distance  that  separated 
my  Judgment  from  political  wisdom 
and  my  intentions  from  enlightened 
loyalty.  Meanwhile  I  am  solaced  by 
the  thought  that  history  knows  of  fel- 
low countrymen  of  mine,  honored  by 
rulers  and  ruled,  who  caused  far 
sn^eater  pain  than  I  have  done  to  in- 
dividual   Tsars    and    Tbarivitdies,    in 

1  Bee  **The  Tsar"  in  The  Liring  Age,  Aogust 
27, 1904. 
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order  to  safeguard  the  Tsardom.  To- 
day a  broader  view  than  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  permissible  and 
a  Russian  official  may  now  hearken  to 
the  dictates  of  patriotism,  even  when 
they  clash  with  the  promptings  of 
loyalty  to  his  Tsar.  If  we  have  not 
yet  wholly  forgotten  our  national  say- 
ing: "whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I 
sing,*'  we  are  at  least  beginning  to 
render  imto  Russia  the  things  that  are 
Russia's  without  refusing  to  the  Tsar 
the  things  that  are  the  Tsar*8. 

My  sketch  of  Nicholas  II.  has  been 
very  favorably  received  throughout  the 
world  as  harmonizing  in  essentials 
with  the  Emperor's  public  words  and 
ficts.  But  it  has  been  found  fault  with 
too  as  all  attempts  to  fix  for  ever  what 
is  ever  In  flux  will  and  should  be. 
"The  very  truth,**  says  our  poet, 
^iutcheff,  "when  clad  In  words  be- 
-<jomes  a  lie.**  How  much  more  an  at- 
tempt to  outline  a  character,  whose  es- 
;sential  traits  so  far  elude  analysis  that 
«ven  to  close  observers  it  seems  little 
more  than  a  negation.  The  very 
courtiers  who  claim  to  know  the  Em- 
peror best  are  unable  though  willing  to 
credit  him  with  any  of  those  positive 
qualities  which  psychologists  designate 
as  the  groundwork  of  virile  character. 
Indeed  in  their  sincere  moods  they 
speak  of  him  as  susceptible  less  to 
clear-cut  motives  than  to  vague  in- 
fluence and  ascribe  his  acts  to  emo- 
tional impulse  rather  than  to  reflective 

will. 

Another  difficulty  was  created  by  the 
limitations  of  my  task.  I  had  to  do 
with  the  visionary  auttocrat  only,  pre- 
scinding almost  entirely  from  the  man. 
Otherwise,  I  should  have  gladly  brought 
out  in  relief  certain  engaging  features 
of  the  Individual,  Nicolai  Alexandro- 
vltch  Romanoff,  which  form  a  pleasing 
set-off  to  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  II.  Thus,  I  would  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  he  is  an  un- 
commonly dutiful  son,  who  interprets 


filial  respect  more  generously  than  ttie 
followers    of    Confucius,    having   fre- 
quently submitted  not  his  will  only  but 
also  his  Judgment  to  that  of  his  augogt 
mother.     A  model  husband,  he  leaves 
little  undone  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
his  Imperial  consort.    A  tender  father, 
he  literally  adores  his  children  with  an 
almost    maternal    fervor,    and    often 
magnanimously  deprives  himself  of  the 
keen  pleasure  which  the  discharge  of 
the  clerical  duties  of  kingship  confers 
in  order  to  watch  over  his  darling  little 
Grand    Duke    and    Grand    Duchesses 
and   to   see   that   sunshine    brightens 
those  lives  dear  to  millions.    What,  for 
instance,   could   be  more  touching  or 
sympathetic   than   the   picture— which 
courtiers   draw   for   us— of   the  dread 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  anxiously 
superintending  the  details  of  the  bath- 
ing of  his  little  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  at  the  height  of  the  diplomatic 
storm  raised  by  the  North  Sea  incident? 
What  could  be  more  idyllic  than  the 
pretty  human  weakness  betokened  hj 
the  joyful  exclamation  with  which  the 
great  potentate   suddenly    interrupted 
Rojdestvensky  who  was  making  a  r^ 
port  on  the  Baltic  SquadrcHi:  "But  are 
you  aware  he  weighs  14  lbs.?*'    "Who, 
your  Majesty?'*  asked  the  Admiral  his 
mind  still  entani^ed  in  qaeetiOKis  of 
displacement,    quick-firing    guns,    and 
other  kindred  matters.     "The  Hehr  to 
the    throne,''     answered     the     haj^y 
father.     Touches  of  nature   like  this 
offer    a    refreshing    contrast    to    the 
Byzantine    stiffness    of    the    autocrat 
bending   over   his    table   and    writing 
marginal  glosses. 

A  most  obliging  disi)osition  also 
marks  his  intercourse  with  foreign 
dynasties,  and  perhaps  warrants  the 
sharpness  with  which  some  of  their 
members  censured  my  uncourtlj 
frankness.  For  Tsar  Nicholas  has 
often  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do  them 
a  good  turn,  and  never  willingly  re- 
fuses their  requests  for  concessions- 
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ind  as  trial,  commeroial,  and  political. 
Indeed,  be  has  been  known  to  grant 
tbem  when  compliance  involved  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  on  the  part  of  his 
mnch-enduring  subjects.  In  proof  of 
this  amiable  trait,  were  it  called  in 
question,  I  could  give  the  names  and 
summarize  the  letters  of  princes,  prin- 
cesses, and  monarchs  who  have  re- 
peatedly tested  the  good  nature  of 
their  worthy  cousin,  by  craving  for  in- 
dustrial concessions,  shipping  subsidies, 
and  lucrative  trading  privileges— to 
say  nothing  of  territorial  grants— to 
bestow  which  even  a  Russian  autocrat 
sometimes  needs  a  strong  tincture  of 
what  courtiers  would  term  moral 
courage. 

To  these  amiable  traits  I  was  pre- 
cluded from  doing  justice.  I  could 
hardly  even  touch  upon  the  broad  in- 
dulgence shown  by  Nicholas  II.  to  the 
shortcomings  of  his  Russian  kith  and 
kin,  which  in  degree  oftentimes  borders 
upon  participation.  It  was  thus  that, 
after  he  had  forbidden  the  Grand 
Ducal  band  to  begrime  themselves  in 
the  mire  of  Corean  concessions,  he  first 
withdrew  the  prohibition  and  then 
himself  became  a  shareholder  in  the 
venture,  risking  his  millions  and— 
what  ought  to  have  been  of  greater 
value  than  money*s  worth— his  fair 
name.  For  no  one  who  knows  the 
Emperor  will  for  a  moment  ascribe  this 
faux  pas  to  any  such  sordid  motives  as 
those  avowed  by  his  uncles  and 
cousins.  It  was  the  kindly  act  of  a 
man  who  feels  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  wishes  to  express  the 
sentiment  in  deeds.  Unfortunately  his- 
tory, which  deals  summarily  with  men 
and  motives,  will  be  scarcely  less 
shocked  at  finding  Nicholas  II.  among 
the  profit-hunters  of  the  Far  East  than 


at  the  sight  of  Voltaire  illegally  jobbing 
with  a  Jew  in  Saxon  securities. 

To  be  severely  frowned  down  by  cer- 
tain of  those  atgust  personages,  whose 
fondness  for  our  Tsar  is  thus  solidly 
grounded,  I  was  quite  prepared.  No- 
blesse oblige.  Neither  was  I  surprised 
by  the  strictures  of  the  few  English- 
speaking  critics  who  thrust  aside  the 
sketch  I  drew  as  a  mere  fancy  picture, 
because  they  failed  to  recognize  in  it 
the  statesmanlike  traits  of  the  great 
and  good  monarch  who  in  his  inscruta- 
ble wisdom  had  once  admitted  them  to 
his  presence  for  twenty  and  thirty 
minutes  respectively.'  But  I  was  as- 
tonished that  one  fault  should  have 
been  found  with  my  drawing,  which 
even  a  hasty  comparison  with  the  orig- 
inal would  have  disproved.  I  had 
charged  the  Tsar,  it  was  said,  with  sins 
of  commission,  while  his  self-appointed 
advocates  plead  guilty  in  his  name  at 
most  to  sins  of  omission.  His  Majesty, 
they  urged,  may  be  gifted  with  a  will 
which  like  pure  gold,  is  most  mallea- 
ble; he  may  wear  his  heart  too  often 
on  his  sleeve,  and  political  daws  may 
peck  at  it,  but  to  describe  him  as  defy- 
ing his  Ministers  and  overriding  the 
majority  of  his  Imperial  Council,  is  to 
lampoon,  not  to  portray  him.  It  runs 
counter  to  his  character.  For  Provi- 
dence, out  of  love  for  its  chosen  people 
of  to-day,  endowed  him  with  "the  tem- 
perament of  an  Imperial  Hamlet" 
Here  facts  alone,  I  submit,  should  turn 
the  scale,  and  facts  in  support  of  my 
thesis  are  plentiful  and  decisive. 

One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  isola- 
tion of  the  autocrat  who  stands  on  his 
lofty  pedestal  like  Simon  Stylites  on 
his  pillar  or  the  ex-Dalai  Lama  in  his 
monastery.  There  is  not  one  minister 
now  in  the  Emperor's  Council  Chamber 


*One,  I  am  told,  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  the  amateur  photographer  of  the 
money-bags  of  our  Treasury,  and  another  has 
aoquired^so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  un- 
seen world  and  such  Intimacy  with  its  most 


truthful  denlxens  that  he  was  once  spoken  of  in 
Russia  as  a  possible  successor  to  M.Philippe 
as  Medium-in- waiting  to  the  Tsar.  **Sed  dls 
alitor  visum  est." 
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sufficiently  magnetic  in  manner  or  daz- 
zling in  mind  to  fascinate  the  will  or 
sway  the  intellect  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter.   Not  one.    Formerly  there  were  not 
wanting  such  conspicuous  officials  in 
the  immediate  environment  of  the  au- 
tocrat,   men    who    might    have    been 
thought  capable  of  throwing  an  irre- 
sistible spell  over  him.    One  of  these 
was  BL  P.  Pobedonostseff,  who  for  a 
time  was  taken  for  the  substance  be- 
hind  the   Imperial   shadow.     Another 
was  M.  Witte,  misnamed  the  Russian 
Richelieu,  and  fabled  to  have  his  own 
way  in  all  things  political  and  financial. 
Later  still  it  was  V.  K.  von  Plehve, 
who  was  known  to  be  the  wire-puller 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  was  suspected 
of  being  also  the  inspirer  of  the  Tsar. 
And  thus  for  several  years  a  succession 
of  pre-eminent  men  gave  color  to  the 
widespread  view  that  Nicholas  II.  was 
a  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of  others. 
For  that  reason  the  elements  of  the 
revolutionary  opposition  held  his  min- 
isters  and   certain   unofficial   counsel- 
lors   answerable    for   the    lamentable 
plight  of  the  people.    Nicholas  II.  was 
for  them  a  misguided  but  well-inten- 
tioned youth,  who  if  advised  by  honest, 
patriotic  and  enlightened  men  might 
make  a  beneficent  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
harmless    ruler.      To    him,    therefore, 
their  resentment  never  extended.     In 
the  long  list  of  murders  which  consti- 
tute their  panacea  for  all  our  political 
ills,  they  never  once  raised  their  blood- 
stained hands  against  the  person  of  the 
monarch.    Balmashoff,  the  assassin  of 
the   Minister   Sipyaghln,   said   to   the 
Judges  who  condemned  him  to  death: 
'*For  the  present  we  harbor  no  designs 
against      the      Emperor."       Minister^ 
governors,  and  members  of  the  police 
were  shot,  stabbed,  or  blown  to  pieces 
in  turn.    But  the  Tsar  was  raised  to 
a  higher  plane— a  plane  of  safety— be- 
yond the  arena  of  strife.    His  elevation 
to  that  fastness  was  the  result  of  the 
impression  prevailing  about  his  charac- 


ter, his   aims,   and  the  part  he 
playing  in  the  State.    And  I  wrote  my 
first  article  to  keep  him  on  that  plane. 
The  bomb  which  blew  up  Y.  K.  too 
Pl^ve  exploded  that  idea,  and  pulled 
down  with  it  the  pillars  of  the  sanc- 
tuary in  which  at  critical  periods  the 
Emperor  might  take  refuge.     And  at 
present  one  cannot  contemplate  witti- 
out  a  tinge  of  pain  the  sight  of  tbe 
slender  figure  of  the  self-complacent  au- 
tocrat standing  over  against  the  ele- 
mental force  of  a  seething  mass  of  men^ 
of  whom  all  seem  discontented,  and 
many  are  menacing.    It  affects  one  like 
the  sight  of  a  stone-deaf  man  saunter- 
ing  cheerfully   along  a   railway    line 
while  the  express  is  rushing  up  behind 
him  and  the  onlooker  can  warn  neither 
the  pedestrian   nor  the  engine-driver. 
Since  Pl^ve*s  death  the  word  has  gone 
forth  that  Nicholas  is  Tsar,  the  Grand 
Dukes  are  his  Viziers,  and  the  ministers 
are  but  the  menials  of  both.    And  con- 
gruously with  that  dogma  Russia's  des- 
tiny will  be  henceforth  worked  out. 
Thus  Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirsky  is  but 
the  executor  of  the  Emperor's   com- 
mands, honestly  eager  to  help,  yet  truly 
willing  to  retire,  a  clean-handed  official 
imbued  with  what  is  best  in  Russian 

• 

culture  and  in  modem  tendencies,  but 
without  claim  or  ambition  to  pass  as  a 
statesman  or  a  theorist.  Lioyalty  to 
the  Emperor  and  good-will  to  the  nation 
prompted  him  to  lend  his  name  to  the 
autocracy  and  devote  his  efforts  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Thus,  like  the 
nettle  of  the  fable,  which  borrowed 
the  scent  of  the  rose,  the  Grovemment 
received  for  a  time  the  perfume  of  the 
Prince's  name.  But  actual  contact  soon 
revealed  the  sting. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  Prince  Sviato- 
polk Mirsky  who  can  be  accused  of 
bearing  the  odious  part  of  tempter. 

M.  Pobedonostseff  long  stood  forth  In 
that  unenviable  capacity,  and  was  once 
''condemned  to  death"  in  consequence 
by    the    cold-blooded    criminals    wba 
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grimly  speak  of  tbeir  bullets  and  their 
bombs  as  the  only  effective  checks  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  administration.  But 
fate  turned  the  assassin's  bullet  from 
the  Ober-Procuror  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sjrnod  to  Sipyaghin  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Since  then,  however,  the  lay 
pope  of  our  Orthodox  Church  has  lived 
chiefly  in  the  past  He  still  has  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  his  emotional  sov- 
ereign, but  their  conversation  hardly 
ever  turns  on  topics  of  actual  political 
interest,  and  of  the  influence  which  he 
once  wielded  over  the  autocracy  under 
Alexander  III.  every  trace  has  van- 
ished. M.  Pobedonostseff,  then,  has 
done  his  work,  and  it  remains  only  for 
history  to  label  it.  As  prompter  of  the 
Tsar  he  has  had  no  successor.  For  M. 
Witte*8  intellect  was  always  redoubted, 
his  will-power  feared,  and  his  insolence 
resented  by  the  shy,  faint-hearted 
monarch,  who  sometimes  puts  the  plain 
speaking  of  the  Russian  "Richelieu" 
in  the  same  category  as  blasphemy  and 
atheism.  But  thanks  to  the  Dowager 
Empress  his  services  are  not  wholly 
disdained;  he  was  chosen  to  imper- 
sonate our  Government  in  passing 
through  the  Caudine  yoke  of  the  Russo- 
German  Commercial  Treaty;  he  had  his 
agrarian  reforms  lately  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor,  and  he  is  now  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  schemes  mooted 
by  Nicholas  II.  in  the  historic  ukase. 
But  M.  Wltte  had  to  stoop  to  conquer; 
it  is  he  who  surrendered  to  the  Tsar, 
not  the  Tsar  to  him.  They  are  now 
temporary  allies,  friends  they  can 
never  be.  After  having  drafted  the 
paragraph  creating  a  legislative  assem- 
bly as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
reform,  M.  Witte  assented  to  its  being 
struck  out  with  a  resigned  exclamation: 
Fiat  voluntas  tua, 

Nicholas  II.,  therefore,  is  his  own 
master,  and  is  himself  answerable  for 
his  men  and  measures,  such  being  his 
Imperial  will  and  pleasure.  If  some 
of    the    men   are    unclean    monsters^ 


Grand  Ducal  harpies— who  rob  the  peo- 
ple of  their  substance,  and  ''break  the 
records"  of  vice  and  crime  without 
drawing  down  punishment  or  provok- 
ing censure,  he  who  tolerates,  shields, 
and  befriends  them  shares  the  odium 
of  their  misdeeds  and  participates  in 
their  risks.  If  the  Tsar  robs  Finland 
of  her  liberties,  despoils  Armenian 
schools  and  churches,  suppresses  the 
nationality  of  the  Poles,  and  keeps  the 
Russians  more  miserable  than  any  for- 
eign element  of  our  population,  we  may 
discuss  his  motives,  but  we  cannot 
question  his  responsibility.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  a  fact  which  should 
be  noted  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance that  in  everything  he  does  and 
leaves  undone  he  is  strongly,  but,  as  a 
rule,  Indirectly,  influenced  by  his 
uncles,  cousins,  and  nephews,  the  Im- 
perial drones,  who  are  ever  buzzing 
about  him.  They  seem  endowed  with 
a  special  faculty  of  calling  forth  what 
is  least  estimable  in  the  Emperor's 
character.  They  surround  him  with  a 
moral  atmosphere  charged  with  mephit- 
ic  and  stupefying  vapors,  which  bring 
on  a  morbid  mood,  and  then  the  slight- 
est touch  from  without  provokes  the 
acts  which  cause  our  people  to  wince 
and  writhe. 

Only  of  late  has  it  become  known  that 
Nicholas  II.  at  the  head  of  his  Grand 
Ducal  satellites  has  long  been  his  own 
adviser  and  his  own  Government,  and 
from  that  moment  the  lines  of  his  por- 
trait gained  in  sharpness.  For  he  now 
stands  forth  as  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent sanguinary  war,  the  marplot  of  the 
military  staff,  and  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  peace  to  which  he  has  so  often 
publicly  done  lip-worship.  In  that 
mock  heroic  rOle  of  VEtat  c'est  moi, 
Nicholas  II.  is  also  recognized  as  the 
one  hindrance  to  popular  reforms  at 
home,  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser  meas- 
ure most  intelligent  Russians  deem  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion.     And    the    dangers    inseparable 
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from  damming  with  his  own  person  a 
streamlet  which  the  blood  of  Man- 
chUrlan  battlefields  mdy  yet  swell  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  resistless  torrent, 
have  so  far  ceased  to  be  vague  that 
they  were  charitably  and  discreetly 
pointed  out  several  weeks  ago  to  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  by  a 
crowned  and  kindhearted  foreign  mon- 
arch. For  some  time  after  this  it 
seemed  as  if  the  warning  had  been  taken 
to  heart,  and  the  danger  would  be 
averted  by  timely  concessions  to  rea- 
sonable demands.  But  subsequent 
events  have  whittled  away  the  grounds 
for  those  humane  hopes.  The  screw 
which  was  loosened  for  a  season  has 
again  been  tightened;  law  remains  sup- 
planted by  caprice;  and  the  well-being 
of  the  nation  which  might  have  been 
furthered  by  a  prudent  Imperial  fiat  is 
blocked  by  a  ukase  which  embitters 
everybody.  For  almost  all  Russia  now 
discerns  the  alternative,  and  accepts 
the  struggle,  the  Emperor  and  his  fam- 
ily being  among  the  few  who  lack  a 
keen  sense  of  the  grim  reality.  Heart- 
felt sadness  is  the  feeling  aroused  in 
the  onlooker  by  this  tragic  spectacle; 
unalloyed  sadness  with  no  admixture 
of  surprise. 

For  Nicholas  II.  appears  to  have  been 
cause-blind  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  law  of  causalty  entering  his  mind 
is  seemingly  always  refracted  like  a 
sunbeam  striking  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  changes  its  direction.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  that  defect  that 
while  moving  every  lever  to  produce 
war,  he  was  purblind  to  the  approach 
of  the  conflict  and  deaf  to  the  warn- 
ings of  those  who  could  see.  The  dis- 
pute with  Japan  was  originally  caused 
by  the  personal  policy  of  the  Emperor 
who  seized  his  neighbor*s  property  and 
believed  he  could  placate  the  despoiled 
people  by  crying:  **No  offence  In- 
tended!" Well-meaning  at  bottom,  but 
logic-proof  and  mystical,  he  instinct- 
ively followed  the  example  of  the  vam- 


pire which  fans  its  victims  while  suck- 
ing their  life  blood.  Under  his  prede- 
cessors Russia  had  grown  and  'thriv- 
en*' in  this  way,  and  why  should  abe 
not  continue  to  grow  in  like  mann^ 
under  him?  So  overweening  was  his 
confidence  in  his  own  prophetic  vision 
that  he  was  impervious  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  wisest  of  his  responsible 
advisers  and  risked  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  on  the  slender  chance  of  his 
being  a  Moses  to  his  people.  And  he 
resisted  his  ministers,  not  with  the 
harmless  swagger  of  a  vainglorious 
youth  but  with  the  calm  settled  pre- 
sumption which  medical  psychologistB 
describe  as  incurable.  Like  those  Chi- 
nese Boxers,  who  believing  their  lives 
were  charmed,  smilingly  stood  up  to 
the  bullets  of  the  Europeans,  so  Nicho- 
las II.  cheerfully  exposed  not  himself 
nor  his  Imperial  house  but  his  people 
to  a  disaster  which  his  second  sight  as- 
sured him  could  never  come.  For  he 
started  with  a  mistaken  view  of  autoc- 
racy. He  held,  and  holds,  that  ac- 
cording to  God's  will  the  unique  abso- 
lute ruler  of  modem  times  should  be  at 
once  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war 
throughout  the  globe,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  souls 
of  his  people  at  home.  And  he  acted 
up  to  that  belief.  Thus  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  as  no  foreign  Power 
would  dare  to  attack  Russia,  peace  de- 
pended on  whether  he  would  attack 
any  foreign  Power.  And  as  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  declare  war,  he  reasoned 
that  peace  was  therefore  secure  during 
his  lifetime.  One  difference  betwera 
him  and  the  Boxer  is,  that  the  Boxer 
risked  only  his  own  life,  whereas 
Nicholas  II.  risked  and  lost  those  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  people.  And 
even  an  autocrat  were  he  never  so  wise 
ought  not  to  be  invested  with  such  tre- 
mendous power. 

Clearly,  then,  ihe  trouble  with  Japan 
was  brewed  by  the  Tsar,  acting  not  oo 
the  advice  but  against  the  recommends- 
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tlons  of  his  most  competent  ministers. 
Still  friction  is  not  hostility,  and  diplo- 
matic methods  might  and  should  have 
composed  the  diplomatic  dispute.  The 
task  was  well  within  the  resources  of 
statesmen  of  good-will,  and  those  of 
each  Empire  were  sincerely  eager  to 
discharge  it.  For  they  would  have 
found  it  to  the  advantage  of  their  re- 
spective nations  to  compromise.  But 
here  again  the  Tsar  personally  inter- 
vened, like  some  unconscious  instru- 
ment In  the  hands  of  inexorable  Fate. 
And  Acrisius  was  not  more  unsuspect- 
ing when  he  set  out  for  his  doom  in 
Larissa,  nor  CEdipus  more  trustful 
when  he  started  for  Daulis,  than  Nicho- 
las II.  when  he  removed  the  negotia- 
tions from  our  Foreign  Office  to  his 
palace  and  uttered  his  fatal  non  pos- 
sumus.  True,  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  rupture  would  follow;  indeed,  he  still 
regarded  a  conflict  with  Japan  as  ab- 
solutely Impossible,  Just  as  he  does  not 
now  believe  that  his  people  are  in  a 
state  of  smouldering  rebellion.  In  vain 
did  MM.  Witte,  Kuropatkin,  Lams- 
dorff,  and  others  impress  upon  him 
that,  however  peaceful  his  intentions, 
the  germs  of  war  had  been  hidden  in 
his  aggressive  policy  and  the  fruit  was 
now  being  matured  by  his  diplomatic 
trifling.  Far  from  taking  these  warn- 
ings to  heart,  he  resented  and  punished 
the  frankness  of  the  speakers.  And, 
with  the  dreamy  confidence  of  a  som- 
nambulist, the  mystical  young  monarch 
blithely  went  his  way,  leading  a  vast 
multitude  towards  their  doom— a  sort 
of  pied  piper  of  Petersburg,  the  refrain 
of  whose  song  was,  "War  is  impossible. 
My  Empire  is  peace." 

I  call  to  mind  a  curious  episode  which 
throws  a  lightning-flash  on  the  mem- 
tal  condition  of  Nicholas  II.  during 
that  crisis.  It  happened  in  December 
1903.  All  Petersburg  was  then  girding 
its  loins  for  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mastide.  Society  talk  was  of  theatres, 
balls,  soirees,  court  functions;  but  from 


time  to  time  rumbling  sounds  from 
afar,  heard  by  tlie  sharp-eared,  heralded 
the  coming  storm.  Ministers,  diplo- 
matists, politicians  would  then  look 
grave  and  shake  their  heads.  His 
Majesty  alone  was  serene,  writing  de- 
spatches, reading  despatches,  comment- 
ing despatches  all  day  long.  Alone  he 
was  doing  and  enjoying  It,  without  the 
help  of  the  advisers  whom  his  own 
free  choice  had  marked  out  as  the  best 
qualified  to  guide  him.  Whenever  any 
of  these  came  into  his  presence  he 
looked  embarrassed  and  eschewed 
themes  connected  with  the  Far 
East. 

Now  there  was  one  of  these  men— 
perhaps  the  best  informed  of  them  all 
—for  whom  the  Tsar  had  conceived  the 
hatred  of  the  cat  for  the  dog.  And  one 
day  he  was  summoned  to  the  palace 
to  report  upon  a  matter  which  had  no 
reference  to  Manchuria  or  Corea.  The 
Emperor  in  good  spirits  received  him 
courteously  and  the  interview  was 
satisfactory  to  both  sides.  At  its  close 
the  official  respectfully  asked  his  sov- 
ereign's permission  to  deny  certain 
statements  attributed  to  him  by  court 
gossip.  He  had  been  represented  as 
having  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
monarch's  political  insight  and  proph- 
esied to  a  high-born  lady  the  certainty 
of  a  war  with  Japan.  This  statement 
—he  now  assured  the  Emperor— was 
false.  He  had  not  once  spoken  to  the 
lady  during  the  period  in  question,  and 
if  it  had  been  otherwise  he  would  have 
chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  of  conver- 
sation than  a  delicate  problem  of  inter- 
national politics.  He  wound  up  his 
defence  saying:  **I  give  your  Majesty 
my  word,  that  I  never  told  Princess  G. 
that  war  is  imminent  I  should  not 
dream  of  saying  such  a  thing  to  her." 
"I  am  delighted,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
his  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  *'I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  have  come  round  to 
my  view  at  last.  A  conflict  with  Japan 
is  indeed,  as  you  say,  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion."  But  here  the  shrewd  minister 
broke  in:  *1  must  have  expressed  my- 
self clumsily,  Sire.  I  did  not  tell  Prin- 
cess G.  that  war  is  at  hand,  not  be- 
cause I  hold  the  opposite  view,  but  be- 
cause I  did  not  open  my  mind  to  her  at 
all.  To  your  Majesty  who  graciously 
ask  me,  I  can  but  answer,  as  I  have 
answered  so  often  before:  we  are  drift- 
ing into  war,  but  it  is  still  in  your 
Majesty's  power  to  steer  clear  of  the 
danger."  Before  the  dignitary  could 
say  any  more,  the  autocrat,  on  whose 
face  a  scowl  had  chased  away  the 
smile,  dismissed  him  with  a  nod.  For 
to  him  it  was  inconceiyable  that  Japan 
should  attack  Russia,  and  as  Russia 
would  not  attack  Japan  peace  was  se- 
cure. Then  the  pied  piper  continued 
his  march  followed  by  the  crowd  of 
doomed  children.  "War  is  impossible. 
My  Empire  is  peace." 

Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Nicho- 
las II.  first  provoked  the  misunder- 
standing with  the  Government  of  Tokio 
and  then  thwarted  the  honest  endeavors 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  statesmen  to 
clear  it  up.  But  was  it  not  in  good 
faith?  Truly  in  as  good  faith  as  Philip 
II.  resolved  to  crush  England,  or  Paul 
I.  despatched  his  Cossacks  against 
India.  Alas  evil  is  never  so  blithely 
done  as  in  obedience  to  a  false  princi- 
ple of  conscience,  and  many  a  narrow- 
minded  man  of  good  faith  draws  from 
religion  excellent  motives— which  the 
reprobate  lacks— for  a  thoroughly  bad 
action.  In  ethics  good  faith  is  a  strong 
plea  but  it  has  often  to  be  disallowed 
in  politics.  Or  is  it  a  compensation  for 
a  people  dying  by  thousands  and  fam- 
ishing by  millions  in  consequence  of 
the  whims  and  freaks  of  an  absolute 
ruler  to  be  assured  that  he  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best?  Almost  every 
political  quack  who  brings  down  mis- 
fortune upon  others  pleads  that  he 
wished  them  well.  It  is  a  sorry  ex- 
cuse. But  our  Imperial  warcloud-com- 
peller  has  still  to  learn  that  he  has  done 


anything  calling  for  excuse  or  explaiui- 
tion. 

At  present  our  people— or,  rattier,  the 
thinking  heads  among  them— are  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  part  borne  by 
Nicholas  II.  in  those  recent  eventB 
which  are  changing  the  course  of  politi- 
cal history.  At  first  he  was  hidden 
away  in  the  background  behind  his 
professional  ministers  and  private 
friends.  "Alexeyeff  is  the  mischief- 
maker,"  many  Russians  said  last  year, 
''and  he  ought  to  be  hanged  to  a  lamp- 
post for  neglecting  to  prepare  for  the 
conflict"  "Rosen,  the  ambassador  to 
the  Mikado,  is  a  traitor,  else  he  would 
have  informed  the  Tsar  of  the  certainty 
of  war."  But  these  scapegoats  have 
since  hidden  behind  their  sovereign. 
The  viceroy  lately  informed  the  world 
that  as  far  back  as  two  years  ago  he 
knew  that  war  was  coming  and  had 
advised  his  superiors  not  to  be  taken 
unawares.  The  responsibility,  there^ 
fore,  is  not  his  to  bear. 

More  startling  still:  two  days  after 
his  prophecy  had  come  to  pass  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  St  Petersburg 
assuring  him  that  "the  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  does  not  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  war;  war  will  be  avoided.** 
This  amazing  despatch  was  grimly 
commented  by  the  Japanese  navy, 
which  on  the  evening  of  the  very  same 
day  delivered  their  torpedo  attack 
against  the  Port  Arthur  squadron!  As 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
since  denied  having  sent  any  such  tele- 
gram to  Admiral  AlexeyefT,  it  is  dear 
that  his  Majesty  alone  can  have  writtai 
and  sent  it 

It  was  Nicholas  II.,  therefore,  who 
literally  hindered  preparations  for  the 
war  which  he  himself  had  precipitated. 
He  elaborately  deceived  himself  before 
endeavoring  to  deceive  others.  His 
ambassador  in  Tokio,  Baron  Rosen,  it 
is  now  known,  had  written  despatch 
after  despatch  announcing  the  immi- 
nence of  war,  and  foretelling  an  attack 
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on  Port  Arthur,  until  the  Tsar,  incensed 
at  this  persistence,  penned  a  remarlc  on 
tilie  margin  of  one  of  the  ambassador's 
despatches  wliich  compelled  Baron 
Rosen  to  eschew  that  topic  in  future. 
And  then  officials  naturally  acted  on 
the  view  that  war  was  impossible. 
Now  a  subject  who  should  thus  mislead 
his  country  would  be  charged  with  high 
treason.  But  all  that  we  demand  of 
the  Tsar  is  that  he  should  always  in 
future  put  the  conduct  of  such  weighty 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  men  whom 
he  has  himself  designated  as  compe- 
tent This  precaution  seems  moderate 
enough  considering  the  yastness  of  the 
disaster  caused  by  his  neglect  to  act 
thus  reasonably  in  the  past. 

Those  sensational  disclosures  are 
calculated  to  harm  our  Eimperor  and  to 
humiliate  our  people.  For  they  reveal 
Nicholas  II.  as  a  man  whose  intellect 
is  warped  and  whose  will  is  enfeebled 
by  causes  still  operative,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  affect  his  family,  leave 
the  nation  unsolaced  for  the  past  and 
alarmed  for  the  future.  It  is  perhaps 
natural,  many  say,  that  he  should  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  people  any  voice  in 
the  Government  of  the  Empire— even 
such  a  fitful  influence  on  the  course  of 
affairs  as  they  possessed  when  the 
founder  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  was 
on  the  throne.  And  yet  Tsar  Mikhail 
Peodorovitch  was  much  more  of  a 
statesman  than  Nikolai  Alexandro- 
vitch,  while  his  people  were  less  en- 
lightened than  the  Russians  of  to-day. 
But  what  is  not  at  all  natural  is  that 
Nicholas  II.,  having  chosen  his  minis- 
ters among  the  most  intelligent  and 
experienced  bureaucrats,  should  forego 
or  reject  their  advice  when  the  nation 
is  in  pressing  need  of  it.  As  mankind 
involuntarily  ascribes  reasonable  mo- 
tives to  irrational  acts,  the  Tsar*s 
strange  treatment  of  his  official  coun- 
sellors was  explained  as  the  result  of 
loss  of  confidence  in  them.  He  had 
found  others,   it  was   said,   men   like 


Bezobrazoff,  Alexeyeff,  Abazza,  better 
qualified  to  advise  him  than  his  pro- 
fessional counsellors.  But  if  so,  people 
asked,  why  did  he  not  raise  them  to 
the  posts,  the  duties  of  which  they 
were  discharging?  M.  Witte  was  the 
first  to  put  the  question,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  repeated  it  often  and  queru- 
lously since  then.  And  now  at  last  the 
startling  answer  comes:  Such  a  step 
would  have  led  nowhlther,  for  even  to 
these,  his  unofficial  prompters,  the  Em- 
peror never  hearkened.  He  generally 
left  their  warnings,  like  those  of  their 
rivals,  unheeded;  and,  having  listened 
sceptically  to  their  opinions,  carried 
out  his  own!  Even  Alexeyeff  the  fa- 
vorite was  dealt  with  as  a  schoolboy, 
and  may  have  laughed  like  a  schoolboy 
at  the  Imperial  message  assuring  him 
that  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions did  not  mean  war.  Japan  and 
Russia  could  not  go  to  war!  The 
shrewd  Admiral  surely  thought,  if  he 
did  not  exclaim:  Sanctissima  simplic- 
itaal 

« 

Thus  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown 
by  the  hand  of  the  Imperial  peace- 
worshipper,  and  when  the  gardeners 
came  to  weed  them  out,  he  perempto- 
rily dismissed  them  to  their  homes.  It 
was  the  Emperor  himself  who  kept  his 
officials  from  preparing  for  the  Far 
Eastern  War,  which  he  asseverated 
would  never  come.  And  when  it  broke 
out  at  last,  he  proved  to  the  hilt  his 
good  faith  and  sincerity  by  weeping 
and  sobbing  like  a  child.  But  his  tears 
and  moans  did  not  keep  him  from  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  destruction  he  had 
begun.  And  it  was  he  again  who, 
when  the  campaign  was  opened,  put 
manacles  on  the  hands  and  gyves  on 
the  feet  of  the  commanders  of  our 
army  and  navy.  For  he  cannot  dis- 
cern the  nexus  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect. 

The  land  campaign  was  bungled  inex- 
cusably, but  doubtless  in  very  good 
faith.     Instead  of  appointing  a  clever 
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and  experienced  General  to  the  post  of 
Gommander-in-Cbief,  the  Tsar  went 
out  of  his  way  to  select  Alexeyeff,  an 
Admiral—and  of  all  Russian  Admirals 
the  only  one  who  had  dabbled  in  the 
Yalu  and  Yantai  concessions.  None 
but  an  absolute  and  mystical  monarch, 
unillumined  by  average  reason,  and  un- 
fettered by  responsibility,  could  have 
sent  a  sailor  to  conduct  a  land  cam- 
paign, and  none  but  a  people  literally 
owned  by  its  ruler  would  have  brooked 
it.  History  lacks  a  parallel  since  the 
days  of  Heliogabalus.  Alexeyeff  is  ac- 
cused of  having  frequently  meddled 
with  Kuropatkin's  schemes,  and  of 
having  sometimes  spoiled  them  by  his 
impertinent  suggestions.  The  charge 
Is  not  serious,  because  he  could  not 
have  done  anything  else.  It  was  his 
duty.  But  since  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg  the  Admiral  denies  the  ac- 
cusation, at  least  In  part.  Within  my 
knowledge  is  the  important  fact  that 
the  Influence,  which  in  certain  cases 
moved  Kuropatkin  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive, came  direct  from  his  Majesty 
after  consultation  with  the  Minister 
of  War.  That,  for  instance,  was  the 
genesis  of  the  famous  October  order 
of  the  day,  by  which  Kuropatkin  ren- 
dered the  staff  of  our  army  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  world,  and  made  him- 
self the  scourge  of  our  people.  A  vic- 
tory was  indispensable  to  the  autocrat, 
a  victory  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  castigate  the  insolent  reformers 
who  were  scheming  at  home  to  circum- 
scribe his  power.  And  he  commanded 
it  to  be  fought  for  and  won  regardless 
of  consequences.  Unhappily  one  of  the 
consequences  thus  disregarded  was 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  sim- 
ple-minded Russian  men  were  need- 
lessly shot  down,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  and  children  were 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
But  it  was  certainly  all  done  In  good 
faith,  for  his  Majesty  holds  that  if  it 
is  well  with  the  autocracy  it  is  also 


well  with  the  people.  And  he  wa» 
honestly  striving  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  autocracy. 

A  ruler  who  thus  sets  reason  at  de- 
fiance,    transgresses    the    elementary 
rules  of  prudence,  and  leaves  the  in- 
terests of  his  vast  people  altogether 
out  of  his  reckoning  is,  our  Liberals 
say,  unfit  to  occupy  a  throne.    I  dis- 
agree with   them.     Tlie  qualifications 
for  kingship  have  been  lowered  since 
the  days  of  Gonstitutlonal  Government, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  and  disloyal  to 
blink  that  fact     All  I  would  venture 
to  maintain  is,   that  such   a  man  is 
clearly  incapable  of  wielding  absolute 
power  without  the  corrective  of  guid- 
ance or  control.     And  Tsar  Nicholas' 
inability  to  see  this  truth,  either  in  the 
abstract   or    in    its   concrete    Russian 
form,  is  now  the  chief  stumbling-block 
to    the    development    of    our    people. 
How  long  it  will  remain  so  is  uncer- 
tain.   The  obvious  criticism  to  the  Em- 
peror's meddling  In  the  war  is  that  it 
ran  counter  to  common  sense  and  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  moral  courage.    For 
if  his  own  choice  of  Kuropatkin  for  the 
post  of  commander  was  made  in  good 
faith,  that  general  ought  to  have  been 
free  to  elaborate  his  plans;   while  if 
Nicholas  II.  saw  reason  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  any  other  officer  he  was 
surely    bound    in    conscience    and   in 
honor  to  raise  that  fittest  man  to  the 
post  of  responsibility  and  power.  What 
the  Emperor  actually  did  was  to  lay 
upon  Kuropatkin  the  ostensible  respon- 
sibility  and    upon   Alexeyeff   the   Im- 
plied   responsibility,    while    reserving 
for  himself  the  absolute  right  of  ex- 
perimenting with   and   sacrificing  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
subjects.    Of  a  shipowner  who  shoukl 
barter    for    an    insurance    policy    the 
lives  of  even  a  dozen  sailors  we  know 
what  to  think.    His  good  faith  would 
not  go  far  in  a  criminal  court  of  Jus- 
tice.   And  I  cannot  l>elieve  that  moral- 
ity  has  a  different  standard  for  a  mon- 
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arch's  acts.  A  great  potentate  may, 
it  is  true,  display  certain  defects  which 
please  some  people  more  even  than 
sterling  qualities.  But  it  Is  unlikely 
that  indifference  to  slaughter  and  cal- 
lousness to  the  spread  of  human  misery 
would  be  found  among  them. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  truthfully  write 
in  higher  terms  of  the  Tsar's  fellow- 
feeling  with  human  suffering.     But  I 
may  remind  those  of  my  readers,  who 
likewise  regret  it,  that  I  claim  to  give 
no  more  than  personal  impressions  de- 
rived   from    acts    seen    through    the 
prosaic  light  of  day.    I  am,  of  course, 
liable  to  err.     Others  also  who  know 
the    Smperor   better,    yet   Judge   him 
more   severely   than   I   do,    may   per- 
chance be  biased.     But  it  seems  less 
probable   that   the  numerous   individ- 
uals of  many  countries,  various  walks 
of  life,  and  different  ways  of  thought, 
who  have  met  him  and  missed  in  his 
nature  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rows  and  joys   of  men   and   women, 
should    be    all    mistaken.      My    own 
friends   and  acquaintances  who  have 
seen  him  in  many  moods,  and  perhaps 
at  his  best  and  worst,  report  the  same 
defect.    "I  informed  him  of  the  lamen- 
table state  of  the  district,"  one  of  them 
said  to  me  lately,  "and  drew  a  harrow- 
ing picture  of  men  and  women  steeped 
in  misery,  racked  with  pain,   but  he 
only  answered:  *Yes,  I  know,  I  know,* 
and   bowed    me   out"     Those   words 
"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  have  figured 
as  the  finis  uttered  by  the  Tsar  at  the 
close  of  History's  Chapters  on  the  Fin- 
nish     Constitution,      the      Armenian 
Church  and  Schools,  the  Nationality  of 
the  Poles,  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  of 
our  own  people.     "I  know,  I  know!" 
Would  to  heaven  he  realized  what  he 
knows!    Men,  like  trees,  fall  on  their 
leaning  side,  and  in  the  Tsar's  case  the 
leaning  side  is  not  an  inclination  to 
assuage    human    suffering,    otherwise 
there   would   have   been    less   misery 
during  the  great  famine  and  far  less 


bloodshed  during  the  present  reign. 
Mr.  White,  the  former  American  Am- 
bassador, whose  eyes  we  may  take  it 
are  suitably  framed  for  such  easy  dis- 
coveries as  that  of  pure  spontaneous 
sympathy  in  human  character,  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Nicholas  II.  is 
bereft  of  the  sensibility  which  is  bom 
of  unselfish  feeling.  The  unaffectedly 
heartless  way  in  which  he  informed 
the  Ambassador  that  the  famine  then 
raging  was  not  serious  and  that  he-— 
the  Imperial  President  of  the  Relief 
Fund— had  ceased  to  busy  himself 
any  further  with  the  matter,  produced, 
we  are  told,  a  profoundly  painful  im- 
pression. And  this  In  spite  of  the 
polish  of  kindliness  he  was  then  wont 
to  display  to  foreigners— a  polish  which 
too  often  resembles  the  glitter  of  the 
gilt  cross  on  the  mouldering  coffin. 

Nicholas  II.,  then,  after  having 
brought  on  the  war,  appeared  in  the 
r6le  of  ally  of  our  enemies.  For  by 
hampering  Kuropatkin  he  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  precious  services 
than  all  the  spies  who  were  shot  or 
hanged  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
This  is  a  bitter  reflection,  and  explains 
much  of  the  feeling  against  his  Ma- 
jesty which  prevails  in  the  active  army 
and  among  the  intelligent  classes  of 
civilians.  It  is  well  known  now  that 
the  plans  of  campaign  forced  upon  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  worked  out 
in  St.  Petersburg  by  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  former  subordinate,  the  present 
War  Minister,  Sakharoff.  That  official 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  stirred 
up  the  worst  sentiments  against  the 
distant  commander  that  man  can  bear 
to  man.  And  because  Nicholas  II.  sup- 
ported this  party  and,  so  to  say,  de- 
livered our  soldiers  bound  to  the 
enemy,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  him 
without  a  strong  tincture  of  bitterness. 
We  allow  largely  for  good  faith  but 
we  look  for  repentance  as  a  condition 
of  pardon,  whereas  the  Tsar  seems  re- 
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solved  to  go  on  sinning  in  good  faith  as 
before.  He  compelled  Koropatkin  to 
act  against  his  better  judgment,  and 
yet  openly  professed  to  trust  the  fate 
of  his  Empire  to  that  gallant  general's 
intelligence  and  skill.  And  the  brave 
but  servile  soldier  was  thus  forced  to 
lead  scores  of  thousands  of  our  people 
to  the  Slaughter,  improvising  a  specta- 
cle unparalleled  in  horror  even  in 
Pagan  Rome,  with  its  Ccesar  morituri  te 
salutant.  A  temporary  triumph  over 
domestic  reformers  was  the  dubious 
aim,  wanton  butchery  the  certain  up- 
shot. Where,  our  people  ask,  was  the 
Tsar's  sensibility  then?  And  when  the 
awful  deed  was  perpetrated  in  vain, 
Kuropatkin's  foredoomed  failure  was 
set  down  to  his  lack  of  strategy,  the 
Emperor  giving  no  hint  that  the  gen* 
eral's  only  blunder  was  excess  of 
loyalty.  If  I  had  written  calmly  of 
those  things  and  sought  to  Justify  them 
with  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor, 
my  own  good  faith  would  be  reasona- 
bly called  in  question.  But  although 
it  is  impossible  for  any  self-respecting 
Russian  to  speak  of  such  matters  with 
unruffled  serenity,  all  that  I  propose  is 
that  in  future  such  hecatombs  shall 
<;ease,  and  that  in  deciding  upon 
weighty  matters,  like  war  and  our 
foreign  relations,  his  Majesty  shall  be 
obligatorily  assisted  by  a  Council 
<^hosen  by  himself.  That,  I  venture  to 
think,  represents  the  mildest  remedy 
which  our  country's  ills  now  call  for. 
Nicholas  II.  and  the  Grand  Ducal 
band,  which  would  fain  perpetuate  the 
chaos  now  prevailing,  stigmatize  that 
demand— any  demand,  in  fact— as  un- 
patriotic, irreligious  and  immoral.  Im- 
morality stigmatized  by  the  Grand 
Ducal  clan!    Riaum  teneatia,  amicil 

At  length  the  Emperor  stayed  his 
hand.  But  not  until  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  his  faithful  soldiers 
—the  gray  silent  heroes  who  died  un- 
honored  and  unsung— had  bled  or 
perished  for  his  sake.     And  then  his 


motive  was  less  pity,  which  would 
have  moved  him  to  conclude  peace, 
than  dynastic  interests  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  utilize  opi>ortunities.  Koro- 
patkin, his  patience  worn  out,  sent  his 
friend.  General  Yelitchko,  to  St  Peters- 
burg to  put  an  end  to  the  palace  wire- 
pulling, which  flashed  death  to  the 
Manchurlan  army  m<Nre  swiftly  than 
Apollo  of  old  to  the  Greek  camp.  The 
envoy  went  naturally  enough  to  his 
chief,  the  War  Minister,  Sakhan^ 
who  received  the  messenger  coldly  with 
a  nod  of  his  head  in  lieu  of  a  hand- 
shake, a  frown  in  place  of  a  smile. 
And  having  heard  the  demands  he  an- 
swered: "What  a  vast  number  of  things 
you  need!  One  would  have  thougiit 
that  in  Manchuria  you  were  creating 
a  base  to  conquer  the  world!  Anyhow 
I  have  done  my  best  for  you.  Siege 
guns?  Surely  you  don't  require  any 
more?  They  are  quite  useless  for 
retreats.  Mere  impediments,  mere 
impediments."  In  a  word.  Jibes 
and  sneers  in  lieu  of  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  were  received 
by  General  Velitchko  from  the  War 
Minister.  So  he  applied  for  an  au- 
dience of  his  Majesty. 

The  Tsar  received  him  most  affably 
and  listened  attentively  to  his  stcH7, 
which  was  long,  clear,  and  tragic. 
Velitchko,  like  a  clever  diplomatist 
promised  great  things  if  supplies  were 
sent  to  Kuropatkin,  and  foreshadowed 
terrible  mishaps  if  they  were  withheld. 
He  assured  the  Emperor  that  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  enemy  was  no  long^ 
as  formidable  as  it  had  been,  whereas 
that  of  Russia  was  becoming  rapidly 
more  efficient  The  Mikado's  armies, 
he  explained,  had  been  for  some  time 
drawing  their  reinforcements  from  in- 
ferior elements  of  the  population, 
which  make  poor  fighting  material; 
their  weapons  and  ammunition  were 
also  of  much  worse  make  and  quality 
than  six  months  ago.  And  the  losses 
they   inflict  are  therefore   proportion- 
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ately  less.  If  only  the  improyement  of 
our  forces  went  hand  in  hand  with  ttiis 
deterioration  of  the  Japanese  armies, 
Knropatkin  woold  boldly  assume  the 
offensiye  and  end  the  war  with  a  series 
of  brilliant  victories,  the  credit  for 
which  would  redound  to  his  provident 
master. 

To   the  Tsar  who  had  heard  from 
many    military  men   that  the  list  of 
Kuropatkin's  defeats  was  not  yet  com- 
plete and  that  Mukden  was  certainly 
doomed   to  be  evacuated,  these  were 
very   welcome  tidings.     The  autocrat 
at  onoe  perceived  his  opportunity  and 
seized   it.     Taking  Velitchko's  list  of 
demands  he  said:   "Kuropatkin  shall 
have  everything  he  asks  for  and  with- 
out delay.    I  personally  answer  for  It" 
And,  as  is  his  wont,  he  kept  his  word. 
Two  days  later  a  special  commission 
was  appointed  under  the  War  Minister, 
and  General  Velltchko  was  summoned 
to   answer  questions.     When   he   ap- 
peared SakharofT's  manner  was  totally 
changed.    He  now  welcomed  him  cor- 
dially as  Kuropatkin's  envoy,  approved 
his  remarks,  promised  to  comply  with 
his  requests,  and  to  forward  the  howit- 
zers and  other  guns  which  were  ex- 
pected from  Krupp.    And  soon  after- 
wards Velltchko  left  SL  Petersburg  in 
hi^  spirits.    For  in  the  army  as  in  the 
navy,   in  churches  as  in  prisons,  the 
word  of  the  Tsar  is  law. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the 
war  and  every  essential  condition  of 
waging  it  successfully  depend  wholly 
upon  the  autocrat's  will  and  under- 
standing. For  there  is  no  minister  here 
nor  in  any  State  department  whose 
experience,  skill,  and  insight  are  taken 
either  on  trust  or  after  fair  tests  as 
guarantees  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
his  advice.  Abstract  science,  technical 
proficiency,  the  readiness  and  mastery 
engendered  by  familiarity  with  i>er- 
sons  and  conditions,  all  shrink  to  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  prophetic 
vision  supposed  to  be  vouchsafed  to 


the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  He  insists, 
therefore,  upon  holding  the  destinies 
of  his  people  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And 
whenever  he  seems  to  waver  in  pres- 
ence of  the  masses  the  Grand  Ducal 
camarilla  urges  him  on,  saying:  '*The 
only  right  you  lack  is  that  of  abandon- 
ing your  rights."  In  this  way  despo- 
tism which  is  not  identical  with  au- 
tocracy threatens  to  become  his  Nessus 
shirt. 

If  it  was  a  serious  blunder  to  pre- 
cipitate the  war,  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable crime  to  carry  it  on  delib- 
erately when  all  hope  of  attaining 
satisfactory  results  has  vanished.  The 
campaign  in  its  present  and  future 
stages,  with  its  cheerless  perspective, 
is  worse  than  the  savage  hacking  and 
hewing  by  a  murderer  in  cold  blood 
of  the  body  which  he  smote  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  fiend- 
ish in  what  is,  perhaps,  after  ail,  only 
transcendental  selfishness.  Our  own 
people  are  the  chief  sufferers.  They 
are  called  to  arms  by  threats,  some- 
times kept  in  prisons  by  force,  lest 
they  should  run  away,  conveyed  to 
Manchuria  more  like  cattle  than  men, 
and  then  set  loose,  sometimes  without 
suitable  clothing  or  adequate  sus- 
tenance. For  warm  overcoats,  boots, 
linen,  medicaments,  and  even  food  the 
authorities  shamelessly  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  nation.  Probably  no 
such  cynical  avowal  of  incompetency 
or  corruption  has  ever  yet  been  re- 
corded by  history.  Our  War  Ministry 
disposed  of  a  huge  fund  to  provide  all 
those  necessaries  in  peace  time,  and 
since  the  outset  of  the  war  no  bounds 
are  set  to  its  financial  resources.  Yet 
of  an  army  of  only  200,000  men  it  left 
many  thousands  unprovided  for.  In 
June  a  foreign  military  attach^  at  the 
front  asked  one  of  our  ofllcers:  "What 
was  your  department  doing  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  peace,  if  In  the 
fifth  month  of  the  war  you  and  I  come 
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upon  nearly  a  whole  regiment  march- 
ing barefoot?  Where  are  the  soldiers' 
boots?"  "In  the  pockets  of  Grand 
Duke  X."  was  the  answer.  If  the 
Japanese  had  bribed  the  whole  Grand 
Ducal  ring  to  hypnotize  our  Emperor, 
and  to  have  our  soldiers  brought  to  the 
seat  of  war  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  they  would  brook,  the  re- 
sults could  not  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent Are  the  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family  less  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  nation  because  their  ill-gotten 
money  was  not  received  from  the 
Japanese,  but  extorted  from  the  Rus- 
sian people?  And  if  the  nation  is  au- 
thoritatively told  that  autocracy  can- 
not be  saved  without  keeping  up  the 
machinery  which  turns  out  half -naked 
soldiers  to  fight  in  the  depth  of  a  Man- 
churian  winter,  and  sends  ships  with 
boilers  condemned  by  our  experts  to 
meet  the  formidable  squadron  of  the 
Japanese,  is  it  surprising  that  voices 
are  heard  crying  "Down  with  the  au- 
tocracy!" With  these  voices  I  entirely 
disagreed,  in  the  belief  that  the  au- 
tocracy does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
Grand  Dukery  and  its  unplumbed 
depths  of  baseness,  and  in  the  hope 
that  Nicholas  II.  would  soon  to  discern 
it. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say 
that  our  *'gray"  heroic  soldiers  endure 
more  terrible  hardships  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  bureaucracy  than  from 
the  bullets  and  bombs  of  the  Japanese. 
Wounded  they  are  put  in  goods  trains, 
twenty-flve  or  more  in  an  open  van, 
nearly  all  of  them  dangerously  hurt 
or  ill,  many  of  them  dying.  The  floor 
has  no  matting,  no  straw,  nothing  but 
heaps  of  dung  and  fllth  untouched 
since  horses  and  oxen  occupied  the 
wagons  shortly  before.  "Many  of  the 
patients  are  without  overcoats  or  uni- 
forms; have,  in  fact,  nothing  on  but 
their  thin  shirts  and  tattered  trousers." 
That  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  allow  these  tortures  to  be  in- 


flicted upon  the  men  who  are  giyinf 
their  lives  for  them  is  a  blot  on  their 
family  escutcheon  which  will  never  be 
washed  out  For  here  it  is  not  a  qnes- 
tion  of  a  sin  of  mere  omission.  Our 
Zemstvos  had  endeavored  to  bind 
themselves  together  in  one  a88ociati(m 
in  order  to  organize  on  a  large  scale 
help  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  hot  the 
Tsar  forbade  the  good  work  lest  the 
Zemstvos  should  apply  the  axiom  that 
union  gives  strength  to  political  as  well 
as  to  humane  strivings.  How  many 
thousands  of  true-hearted  Russitns 
died  in  consequence  of  that  Imperial 
caprice!  Will  their  kindred  be  con- 
soled  that  it  was  done  in  good  faith? 

Of  the  defalcations,  embezzlement, 
and  downri^t  robbery  of  sums  des- 
tined for  the  wounded  and  thehr  fam- 
ilies I  shall  say  nothing.  The  subject 
is  unsavory.  One  has  but  to  rake  any 
money  scandal  well  enou^  in  ordtf 
to  come  upon  a  Grand  Duke  at  the 
bottom  of  it  While  foreign  ladies  cm 
realize  millions  for  their  smiles  upon 
the  scions  of  the  Imperial  house,  these 
soldiers  with  their  festering  wounds, 
their  quivering  limbs,  and  their  ooshig 
life-blood,  are  thrown  upon  heaps  of 
horse  dung  and  bumped  and  Jolted 
for  days  without  medicaments,  food, 
washing,  water,  or  any  other  antisep- 
tics than  the  frost 

And  none  of  the  Grand  Ducal  sy- 
barites, who  live  largely  on  the  money 
extorted  from  the  people,  offers  a  rou- 
ble for  the  wounded  or  his  sword  for 
the  cause  of  the  autocracy.  They  keep 
for  themselves  the  honors  and  rewards, 
reserving  the  hardships  and  dangers 
for  the  obscure  "gray"  soldier.  Not  t 
copeck  of  the  millions  which  the  Grand 
Dukes  received  or  squeezed  from  oar 
people  have  they  griven  back  for  warm 
clothing  for  the  soldiers  or  medica- 
ments for  the  wounded  and  the  sick. 
And  while  numbers  of  heroes— genuine 
heroes— cured  of  their  wounds  are 
turned  adrift  without  a  shirt  to  their 
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backs,  the  Grand  Ducal  drones  strut 
about  with  stars  and  ribbons  and  all 
the  finery  symbolical  of  bravery  and 
virtue,  accompanied  at  times  by  their 
fair  Aspasias.  To  most  of  these  men, 
who  impregnate  the  Emperor's  mind 
with  mischievous  notions,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions  is  the  sole  law 
of  their  existence,  and  the  acquisition 
of  money  for  that  indulgence  the  one 
purpose  that  regulates  their  activity. 
We  are  neither  puritanical  nor  hypo- 
critical in  Russia,  and  we  can  make 
great  allowances  for  our  Imperial  fam- 
ily. But  we  object  to  a  numerous 
caste  of  mere  blood-sucking  parasites, 
some  of  whose  lives  are  made  up  of 
unpunished  crimes,  mean  shifts,  colos- 
sftl  frauds,  and  outlandish  vices.  They 
form  a  sorry  herd  of  masqueraders 
who,  to  assume  their  proper  shapes, 
need  but  a  sip  from  a  Circe's  wine  cup. 
One  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  band 
is  the  Grand  Duke  Boris.  This  youth's 
wild  freaks  in  St  Petersburg  broke  the 
records  of  the  chronique  8candaleuse  of 
the  reign,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  France  of 
the  Regency.  He  was  sent  to  the  war 
partly  to  remove  him  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  partly  to  hinder  him  from 
further  compromising  the  family.  But 
he  changed  the  stage  only,  not  his  own 
r6le  there.  In  the  Far  Bast  he  con- 
tinued the  strange  unedifying  existence 
he  had  led  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
with  this  difference:  that  now  his  com- 
rades and  partners,  male  and  female, 
were  drawn  from  the  army.  Kuropat- 
kin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  assaulted 
by  this  promising  young  Prince,  begged 
for  his  recall.  On  the  birth  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  he  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  capital  "to  congratulate  the  Tsar." 
And  while  many  a  brave  Russian  sol- 
dier was  dying  by  inches  lying  on 
horse  dung  in  a  pandemonium  on 
wheels,  the  Grand  Duke  Boris,  whose 
greatest  feat  was  the  invasion  of  Man- 
churian  haunts  of  vice,  was  receiving 


from  the  Emperor  a  sword  of  honor  as 
a  fitting  recognition  of  his  gallantry. 
The  gallantry,  not  of  a  soldier,  but  of 
a  vulgar  Don  Juan. 

The  wives  and  children  of  the  sol- 
diers are  also  badly  off,  being  treated 
as  enemies  might  be.  In  theory,  in- 
deed, they  are  supposed,  if  in  want, 
to  receive  an  allowance  from  their  com- 
mune; but,  in  fact,  many  of  them 
wander  about  from  pillar  to  post  beg- 
ging alms.  Other  women  who  possess 
a  cow,  or  a  little  corn,  are  called  upon 
to  pay  taxes  under  pain  of  distraint, 
while  their  husbands  are  dying  in 
trucks,  grievously  wounded,  or  "are 
buried  in  a  hurry  and  presumably 
dead."  The  misery  which  this  way  of 
doing  the  nation's  business  has  brought 
down  upon  our  people  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  incipient  stage.  It  may  reach 
its  culminating-point  in  a  year  from 
now.  A  word  from  the  autocrat  would 
stop  the  war,  and  put  not  an  end  but 
n  term  to  its  horrible  consequences. 
Humanity  and  religion  prompt  him  to 
utter  the  word.  Family  love  and  even 
personal  self-interest,  properly  under- 
stood, command  him  to  pronounce  it 
But  he  is  deaf  and  blind  and  blandly 
persevering. 

During  the  few  weeks  of  relative 
press  freedom  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  historic  Zemsky  Congress 
every  procession,  banquet,  lecture, 
meeting,  address,  and  speech  brought 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  people  for 
peace  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Tsar 
and  his  Grand  Ducal  following.  But 
that  was  the  one  topic  which  the 
newspapers  were  absolutely  forbidden 
to  discuss.  And  it  was  also  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion. The  editors  of  the  Zemsky  organ" 
received  numerous  articles  and  letters 
containing  arguments,  appeals,  and  pe- 
titions against  the  continuation  of  the 
meaningless  campaign,  but  they  threw 

*  *'Oar  Life"  Is  the  name  of  the  daily  news- 
paper which  has  received  that  epithet. 
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them  into  their  waste-paper  basket 
Nothing  touched  his  Majesty  so  closely, 
officials  said,  as  that  delicate  qnestion 
respecting  which  his  intolerance  of  di- 
vergent opinions  was  fanatical.  To  a 
dignitary  who  informed  him  that  the 
news  of  the  formation  of  three  Man- 
chnrian  armies  had  caused  heart-sink- 
ing among  the  people,  who  interpreted 
the  order  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  war 
would  be  continued,  his  Majesty  made 
answer:  "The  war  is  my  concern,  not 
theirs.  I  will  have  not  three  only,  but 
five  or  ten  Manchurian  armies  mobil- 
ized, if  I  think  well  of  it"  Now  that 
is  not  the  spirit  in  which  war  should 
be  discussed,  even  by  a  peace-worship- 
per. It  is  unethical.  A  campaign  car- 
ried on  in  spite  of  its  manifest  hope- 
lessness, a  campaign  which  imposes 
tremendous  sacrifices  and  hardly  prom- 
ises infinitesimal  advantages,  is  a 
crime  against  humanity.  And  if  autoc- 
racy cannot  subsist  without  such 
crimes,  is  it  worth  preserving? 

Those  are  some  of  the  refiections 
made  by  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Tsar's  method  of  shap- 
ing our  relations  with  foreign  powers 
in  peace  and  in  war  time.  To  that 
method  we  take  objection  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  based  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  his  rights  and  duties.  He  re- 
gards himself  not  as  the  trustee  of  the 
nation  but  as  the  owner  of  so  many 
million  souls.  Hence  if  he  satisfies  his 
conscience  that  his  motives  are  good, 
however  lamentable  the  results  of  his 
action,  he  has  performed  his  duty;  and 
whatever  he  may  do  or  neglect  besides 
is  no  business  of  the  people's.  It  is 
for  him  to  command  and  for  them  to 
obey.  God  being  with  him  who  is 
against  him?  For  him  Russia  is  not  a 
nation  as  France  and  England  are, 
but  only  a  vast  multitude  of  subjects 
whose  bond  of  union  is  their  allegiance 
to  the  Tsar.  Thus  interpreting  his 
part  Nicholas  II.  plays  it  passably. 
He  did  not  mean  to  lead  us  into  war 


any  more  than  the  blind  who  leads  the 
blind  wishes  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  He 
recoils  from  any  act  the  immediate 
consequence  of  which  he  knows  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  this  knowledge  is  possessed 
by  a  man  who  is  unhappily  eftect- 
blind.  Unquestionably  when  he  sees 
the  State  ship  making  for  a  rock  or 
sandbank  he  does  change  his  course. 
He  certainly  forsook  the  Grand  Ducal 
coterie  more  than  once  when  they  were- 
playing  for  a  war  with  England.  For 
the  Tsar's  aim  is  never  war:  hence  it 
is  not  of  malice  that  we  accuse  him, 
only  of  incompetency.  To  us  his  sub- 
jects, however,  this  is  merely  a  dis- 
tinction not  a  sensible  difference.  Tet 
all  that  the  moderate  spirits  among  us 
ask  is,  that  in  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  military  opera- 
tions he  should  have  specialists  of  hla 
own  choice  to  guide  him  and  should 
consent  to  be  guided  by  them.  That 
seems,  and  indeed  is,  little.  But  to  a 
dreamer  who  thinks  that  he  needs  no- 
body but  God,  that  is  to  say  nobody 
at  all,  it  involves  a  very  heavy  sacri- 
fice. A  greater  sacrifice  will  be  de- 
manded of  Nicholas  II.  at  home  where, 
disdaining  to  govern  an  organized  na- 
tion, he  is  the  lord  of  a  vast  multitude - 
of  passive  subjects.  For  Russia  is  not 
an  Empire  State  but  an  Imperial  es- 
tate and  all  its  inhabitants  are  his 
serfs.  That  is  the  keystone  of  the  au- 
tocratic arch.  B^om  that  mischievous 
theory  of  autocracy  as  from  a  poisoned 
source  spring  all  our  ills. 

His  Majesty  the  Tsar  lives  in  strict 
monogamy  with  one  idea,  and  unliap- 
pily  the  union  seems  doomed  to  be 
without  male  issue.  No  political 
Schenk,  Philippe  cht  St  Seraphim  will 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  the  wished  for 
fruit.  The  contents  of  that  idea  are 
that  the  Autocrat  of  ail  the  Russias  is 
by  God's  grace  the  keeper  of  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  the  consciences  of 
his  own  people  and  the  arbiter  of  peace  - 
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or  war  in  the  whole  world  besides.  To 
argue  against  snch  a  fixed  Idea  is  part 
of  the  business  of  medical  psychol- 
ogists. To  render  It  permanently 
harmless  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  It  and  they  are 
the  entire  Russian  people.  Its  victims 
are  lying  in  the  fields  of  Manchuria 
and  on  the  heights  of  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula. 

We  have  seen  how  that  fixed  idea  of 
the  autocrat  undermined  the  world's 
peace.  Upon  everything  that  our  peo- 
ple is,  has,  and  would  be,  its  Influence 
has  been  still  more  pernicious.  In 
particular  it  has  destroyed  all  notion 
of  legality,  without  which  no  ordered 
community  can  exist  A  code  of  laws, 
civil  and  penal,  we  do  possess,  and  it 
is  spread  over  a  vast  number  of  folios. 
But  Its  value  is  chiefly  historical. 
Hence,  Prince  Dolgorouki  truly  wrote: 
"La  plus  volumlneuse  des  mauvalses 
plaisanteries  est  notre  code  des  lois." 
And  in  verity  it  comes  to  us  like  the 
sneer  of  some  satanic  autocrat,  em- 
bodied in  the  phraseology  of  the 
courts.  It  is  pretty  well  known  to 
most  people  that  everything  is  for- 
bidden to  us,  which  is  not  expressly 
allowed,  but  what  foreigners  have  more 
difficulty  in  realizing  is  that  nothing 
which  is  even  expressly  permitted  can 
be  done  with  the  certainty  that  it  will 
not  entail  severe  punishment 

"Nobody  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  his  social  standing  nor  shall 
such  rights  be  curtailed  otherwise  than 
by  a  tribunal  for  a  crime."  That  is 
one  of  the  many  clauses  of  a  law 
which  foreigners  might  be  tempted  to 
take  for  the  preamble  to  our  Magna 
Charta.  But  during  the  present  reign 
and  the  last  they  have  one  and  all  been 
rendered  obsolete:  for  the  members  of 
the  administration  and  even  the  police 
have  been  invested  with  extensive 
privileges  which  abolish  most  of  the 
elementary  rights  of  the  IndividuaL 
Hence  noblemen,  landowners,  doctors, 
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lawyers,  schoolmasters,  Journalists,  stu- 
dents, peasants,  merchants  in  a  word, 
members  of  all  sections  of  society,  have 
been  arrested,  imprisoned,  banished, 
without  ever  being  reproached  with 
any  misdemeanor.  Tet  the  law  has 
never  been  repealed.  It  is  only  sys- 
tematically violated  by  the  rulers  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  autoc- 
racy. And  now  loud  voices  cry  out 
that  if  autocracy  cannot  thrive  with- 
out that  privilege  of  breaking  the  law 
in  order  to  trample  on  the  people  then 
autocracy  must  go. 

The  press  is  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
Its  liberty  is  circumscribed  by  rules 
which  are  voluminous  and  stringent 
Yet  the  Journalist  who  exercises  the 
slender  liberty  which  they  leave  him  is 
in  constant  danger  of  punishment  and 
may  be  reduced  to  beggary,  im- 
prisoned, or  driven  to  Siberia.  In  the 
provinces  a  newspaper  has  to  be  read 
and  approved  of  by  the  censor  before  it 
can  be  printed.  But  even  after  this 
official  has  expressly  allowed  an  arti- 
cle to  appear  the  author  of  it  may  be 
dealt  with  as  a  criminal.  And  relig- 
ious convictions  are  played  with  in  like 
manner.  A  man  holds,  for  instance, 
that  our  Russian  Orthodoxy  is  Christ's 
Church,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  patriarch  instead  of  a  Sy- 
nod, he  is  kidnapped  by  the  police,  hur- 
ried off  to  a  sort  of  oubliette,  and  there 
treated  as  a  dangerous  madman. 
Other  people  believe  that  Evangelical 
Christianity  is  Christ's  teaching.  For 
this  they  are  outraged,  banished,  and 
their  children  excluded  from  €k>vem- 
ment  and  Zemsky  schools.  That  is 
being  done  at  this  very  moment  after 
the  publication  of  the  Imperial  ukase. 
In  Moscow  young  men  who  never 
broke  a  law  are  kept  in  prison  for 
months  and  years  without  a  trial,  until 
at  last  they  agree  to  starve  themselves 
to  death;  and  on  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day  they  are  set  ftee,  there  be- 
ing no  charge  against  them. 
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Spies  are  employed  by  the  thousand 
to  prey  into  men's  secret  thoughts 
about  the  autocracy.  Letters  are 
opened  in  the  postofflce  and  read— and 
deplorable  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  readers  or  their  employers. 
AU  books,  Journals,  and  newspapers 
coming  into  the  Empire  have  to  be 
conned,  and  many  of  them  mutilated 
by  officials  immeasurably  less  enlight- 
ened than  the  men  whose  reading  they 
regulate.  Education  is  systematically 
discouraged  among  the  people;  individ- 
uals who  spread  it  as  volunteers  are 
xirrested  and  punished  as  traitors. 
The  Tsar  himself  in  his  marginal 
flosses  discounts  it  emphatically.  Let 
there  be  darkness  is  his  command. 
Taxes  are  levied  upon  the  peasants 
greater  than  they  can  bear,  so  that 
most  of  them  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty 
and  nearly  all  live  in  squalor,  while  the 
Orand  Ducal  Over-Russians  appro- 
priate the  funds  destined  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  public  departments, 
iind  parade  in  the  theatres  or  at  balls 
^ith  their  favorite  ladies. 

Now  this  is  a  system  of  rank  injus- 
tice which  would  disgrace  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Church,  of  which  our  Tsar  is 
the  chief  protector.  It  is  inhuman  in 
its  tendencies,  selfish  in  its  aims,  bar- 
barous in  its  methods.  And  it  is  emi- 
nently harmful  to  the  autocracy  Itself. 

It  was  intense  hatred  of  that  iniq- 
uitous system  which  emboldened  the 
Zemstvo  chiefs  to  meet  together  last 
November  and  to  ask  for  representa- 
tive government.  It  was  loathing  for 
that  tissue  of  falsehood,  corruption, 
hypocrisy,  and  cruelty  that  roused  the 
students  of  our  Universities  and  high 
schools,  the  members  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions—in a  word,  all  thinking  Rus- 
sia—to cry  "Down  with  the  Autocracy!" 
And  speaking  for  myself  and  for  those 
whose  views  are  the  same  as  mine, 
I  cannot  but  respect  their  motives. 
The  people  like  the  monarch  were  act- 


ing in  good  faith.     At  length  on  tbe 
12-25  December  the  Emperor  spoke  out 

Will  his  ukase  satisfy  our  people? 
Britons,   Americans,    Frenchmen,  and 
Grermans  ask  the  question— needlessly. 
Ukases    and    manifestoes    are   p^cr 
which  endureth  all  thin^ic     Ink  and 
paper  are  among  the  plagues  of  onr 
country.    Remove  the  evils  that  press 
upon    us,    lighten    the    burdens   that 
weig^   us  down,   and  our  people  will 
be  satisfied  and  grateful.     It  is  not 
paper,  nor  parchment,  nor  ukases,  nor 
rescripts  that  we  ask  for,  justice  is  all 
that  we  crave.    And  Justice  is  denied 
by  the  ruler  who  himself  demands  gen- 
erosity.   Hitherto  our  people  have  been 
hardly   dealt   with,   ground    down  as 
harmful  enemies,  not  treated  as  loyal 
subjects.    And  now  it  is  not  that  they 
will  not,  but  that  they  cannot,  endure 
any  longer  and  live.    They  have  but  the 
choice   of   perishing   in   silence  or  of 
striking  back  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
self-defence.     And  the  latter  alterna- 
tive commends  itself  to  many. 

It  is  not  hard  to  help  them,  but  tbe 
act  presupposes  moral  courage  and 
political  insight,  either  in  the  Emperor 
himself  or  in  his  factotum,  1^  he  had 
one.  And  M.  Witte's  ukase  gives  proof 
of  neither.  It  is  a  show  got  up  for  tbe 
delusion  of  a  whole  people  on  the  lines 
on  which  shows  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged for  our  Russian  monarch& 
The  sham  Crimean  **vlllages**  impro- 
vised by  Potemkin  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  are  the  favorite  type,  and 
Witte*s  ukase  is  a  magna  cbarta  for 
the  million  d  la  Potemkin^  a  dissolving 
view  which  will,  I  fear,  do  as  little 
good  to  its  authors  as  to  its  dupes. 
And  the  circumstances  that  the  keep- 
ers of  the  peasants'  souls  and  (xm- 
sciences,  the  land-chiefs,  are  not  to  be 
disbanded,  suggests  that,  after  all,  even 
political  rights  may  be  but  a  mirage. 

Speaking  plainly,  the  ukase  together 
with  its  supplementary  eonuiMmt^if^ 
reads  like  a  cruel  and  stupid  Joke  We 
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look  in  vain  there  for  any  one  measure 
which  promises  to  be  fair,  square,  and 
thorough.  They  are  nearly  all  qualified 
—I  might  truly  say  nullified— by  ifa  and 
ans.  For  that  reason  they  tantalize 
and  irritate  instead  of  pacifying. 

When  the  Tsar,  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Dowager  Empress, 
lately  put  the  interests  of  the  Holstein- 
Gotthorp*  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Witte  political  sagacity  as  well  as  com- 
mon sense  ought  to  have  prompted 
him  to  lay  down  the  condition  that  no 
ukase  should  be  issued  by  way  of  an- 
swer to  the  demands  of  the  Zemsky 
Congress.  That  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  political  prudence. 
An  autocrat  whose  title-deeds  were 
drawn  up  in  heaven  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  mere  masses  to  encroach 
upon  his  privileges.  Above  all  things 
there  must  be  no  weakness,  no  blench- 
ing, no  signs  of  fear.  That  is  part  of 
the  A  B  O  of  autocracy,  and  nobody 
ever  learned  the  lesson  better  than 
Nicholas  I.  But  his  descendant 
Nicholas  II.  has  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  an  absolute  monarch; 
be  has  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
mastered by  the  multitude;  they  piped 
and  he  actually  danced.  An  obscure 
criminal  took  the  life  of  his  Grand 
Vizier,  and  the  mighty  ruler,  answera- 
ble only  to  God,  at  once  changed  the 
whole  course  of  his  Government  in  con- 
sequence. For  a  generation  our  best 
men  had  striven  to  influence  the  autoc- 
racy. Men  of  letters,  journalists, 
politicians,  even  courtiers  and  minis- 
ters had  tried  their  hands  and  failed. 
Nicholas  had  but  to  stamp  his  foot  or 
hurl  bis  ukase  and  not  a  head  was 
seen  any  longer  to  tower  above  the  low 
level  of  the  masses.  Silence  reigned 
and  resignation.    But  an  obscure  mur- 

*  At  present  Rotsia  is  goremed  not  by  the 
BMOBSkiM  bat  by  the  Holstein-Ootthorp  dy- 
nasty. Elisabeth  I.  was  the  last  of  the  Roman- 
offs and  her  nephew  Peter  III.  the  first  of  the 
Holstein -Qotthorps. 


derer,  eschewing  arguments,  makes  a 
bomb  and  takes  the  life  of  the  Imperial 
minister  and  the  Tsar  is  immediately 
cowed.  He  heartily  disavows  the  life- 
work  of  his  counsellor  and  his  own, 
and  promises  to  do  better  and  differ- 
ently in  future;  forgetting  that  he  is 
also  abandoning  the  principle  of  autoc- 
racy, proclaiming  the  futility  of  ar- 
gument and  putting  a  premium  on 
criminal  violence. 

Punishment  followed  the  blunder 
with  swift  and  sure  foot  People 
thirsting  for  change  noted  for  future 
use  the  spring  which  moves  the  sov- 
ereign. At  banquets  and  assemblies 
they  laid  down  the  dangerous  princi- 
ple that  killing  is  not  necessarily  mur- 
der and  warmly  eulogized  the  assassins 
of  Plehve.  And  that,  to  my  thinking, 
is  a  calamity  not  for  the  dynasty  only 
but  likewise  for  our  much  suffering 
people.  Repeal,  reform,  abolish  to 
your  heart's  content,  but  let  not  your 
action  be  or  even  seem  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  fear!  But  the  wine  is 
poured  out  and  now  we  must  drink  it 
to  the  very  dregs. 

If  it  was  a  blunder  to  promise  re- 
forms because  bombs  can  be  manu- 
factured and  thrown  by  fellows  who 
fearing  nothing  can  dare  everything, 
it  was  a  crime  to  bungle  the  matter  so 
hopelessly  as  has  been  done  In  the 
ukase  of  last  December.  If  reform 
was  worth  undertaking  at  all— at  such 
a  terrible  sacrifice— it  was  surely 
worth  doing  well.  But  the  document 
penned  by  an  ambitious  official  in  a 
hurry  to  snatch  the  reins  of  power, 
and  clawed  and  mutilated  by  Grand 
Ducal  harpies  bent  on  upholding  their 
prerogative  to  prey  upon  the  people, 
ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light  of 
day.  Not  because  of  Its  gaps,  which 
are  many,  but  on  account  of  its  sham 
reforms,  which  constitute  a  wanton 
provocation.  I  do  not  complain  that 
there  is  no  mention  there  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  which  was  decreed  ih 
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clause  3  of  the  original  ukase  and 
struck  out  at  the  last  moment  At  best 
it  inaugurated  only  a  ceremony,  and 
at  worst— i.e.,  when  the  Grand  Dukes 
Vladimir  and  Sergius  had  done  with 
it— its  proper  place  was  the  opera 
bouffe.  I  do  not  complain  that  the 
whole  question  of  education,  which  our 
autocracy  is  more  anxious  to  stifle  than 
to  spread,  has  been  burked.  That  is 
far  better  than  bungling  It  In  truth 
every  problem  ought  to  have  1>een  thus 
avoided  which  the  Tsar  could  not  or 
would  not  deal  with  fully  and 
thorou£^ly. 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  one  of  the 
"liberties"  which,  Uke  the  right  of  pub- 
lic meeting  and  of  association,  his 
Majesty  ought  to  have  fought  shy  of  to 
the  last,  for  he  has  manifestly  no  inten- 
tion of  granting  it  The  Stundists— 
Englishmen  would  perhaps  call  them 
Evangelical  Christians— are  persecuted 
in  the  most  unchristian  and  sometimes 
inhuman  way;  and  in  this  the  ukase 
has  made  no  change.  Since  it  was  is- 
sued our  ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
—as  appropriately  presided  over  by  a 
general  as  the  land  forces  in  Man- 
churia were  commanded  by  a  "horse 
marine*'- has  refused  to  the  children  of 
Stundists  admission  to  any  Govern- 
ment or  Zemsky  schools.  They  are 
condemned  to  live  and  die  in  crass 
igiiorance,  not  by  our  Orthodox  Church, 
still  less  by  our  tolerant  people,  but 
by  the  autocracy.  And  now  men  say 
that  if  the  night  of  ignorance  must  be 
preserved  in  order  that  the  star  of  au- 
tocracy should  continue  to  twinkle, 
they  will  dispense  with  its  light  alto- 
gether. Eight  Evangelical  Christians 
have  been  ordered  to  quit  the  town  of 
Sevastopol,  and  several  more  have 
been  expelled  from  the  province  of 
Kieff  since  the  publication  of  the  ukase. 
Words,  then,  not  deeds,  ulLSses  not  re- 
forms, are  t^e  watchwords.  The  mani- 
festo of  March  1908  dealt  with  liberty 
of  conscience  in  terms  similar  to  those 


of  the  ukase  of  last  December.  No- 
body was  a  whit  the  better  for  it,  for 
persecution  went  on  as  before.  Would 
it  not  have  been  wiser  to  continue  the 
old  system  in  silence  without  intensify- 
ing its  bitterness  by  arousing  hopes 
and  disappointing  them?  Liberty  of 
conscience,  forsooth! 

The  press  is  another  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  of  autocracy,  and  ofllcialdom 
is  resolved  to  hinder  as  long  as  possi- 
ble any  political  Ezeldel  from  causing 
breath  to  enter  into  its  dry  boaes. 
Perchance  its  revelations  would  render 
the  existence  of  the  bureaucracy  un- 
bearable. That  fear  is  not  groundless. 
But  if  the  press  skeleton  is  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  cupboard,  and  re- 
vived, why  disturb  it  with  such  solem- 
nity? The  Tsar  promises  to  repeal^ 
the  press  laws?  No,  not  the  press 
laws;  that  is  impossible.  Perhaps  tlie 
ministerial  circulars  and  the  orders 
daily  telephoned  to  editors  whidi  are, 
so  to  say,  the  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments around  the  Statute  Law?  No, 
not  even  these.  His  Majesty  vrill  re- 
move only  those  restrictions  which  his 
bureaucrats  may  consider  "super- 
fluous.'* Superfluous  restrictions!  And 
for  this  Joke  a  special  clause  of  the 
Imperial  ukase  was  necessary! 

But  the  Emperor  is  misinformed  if  be 
fancies  it  is  still  possible  to  deal  thus 
with  the  people's  means  of  enlighten- 
ment—education  and  the  press.  I  who 
sincerely  desire  to  see  the  autocracy 
live,  and  thrive,  believe  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable,  if  it  were  feasible,  to 
continue  to  gag  the  newspaper  and 
book  press.  But  it  is  now  no  longer 
feasible.  Since  the  Tsar,  intimidated 
by  the  bomb  of  SoaonotT  appointed 
Sviatopolk  Mirzky  to  tiie  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  allowed  the  press  for 
a  few  weeks  a  greater  degree  of  liberty 
than  it  has  enjoyed  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration, he  dropped  the  reins  and  it  if 

•  The  man  who  aoto^Uy  threw  the  boah 
which  killed  Plehve. 
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very  unlikely  that  he  can  seize  them 
again.  I  confess  I  am  not  sorry.  The 
muzzling  system  gave  us  dead  silence 
for  a  time,  followed  by  cold-blooded 
lying  for  a  season,  and  then  disaster 
after  disaster.  Our  people  are  nour- 
ished on  mystery  and  falsehood  which 
are  becoming  part  of  their  very  soul 
tissues.  On  tiie  day  that  Port  Arthur 
surrendered  our  official  organs  assured 
the  people  that  the  Japanese  had  suf- 
fered such  tremendous  defeats  that 
they  had  completely  lost  heart  And 
then  the  terrible  blow  smote  our  peo- 
ple tmparrled.  In  a  word,  It  is  certain 
that  no  power  should,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  no  power  can,  muzzle  our 
press  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
And  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
officialdom  will  not  put  the  matter  to 
the  test  Time  is  a  swift  horse  and 
woe  to  the  autocrat  who  clings  not  to 
the  mane. 

A  grain  of  humor  in  the  Tsar  might 
have  saved  the  Tsardom.  But  his 
character  lacks  that  grain.  While  al- 
lowing bureaucrats  to  hide  the  truth 
under  a  bushel  at  their  discretion,  to 
force  our  masses  to  think  and  pray 
according  to  official  circulars,  to  arrest 
men  of  every  class  and  rank  and  punish 
them  without  trial  or  accusation,*  the 
ukase  naively  announces  his  Majesty's 
intention  to  set  law  above  administra- 
tive caprice.  "For  law,"  he  seriously 
adds,  "Is  the  most  essential  mainstay 
of  the  throne  in  an  autocratic  State." 
"God  forbid!"  Is  the  response  which 
the  friends  of  autocracy  will  fervently 
utter.  If  law  be  in  truth  the  strongest 
support  of  the  throne,  the  outlook  of 
absolutism  In  Russia  is  bleak  Indeed. 
For  law  has  long  been  no  more  than  a 
vague  tradition  among  us. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  in  hopes  that 
autocracy    mli^t    acquire    a    further 

•  That  is  the  signliioation  of  the  provioion*! 
preventive  measures  adopted  after  the  mor- 
derof  ▲lezanderlll.  and  down  to  this  day. 
They  abolish  all  laws  and  make  the  governors 


lease  of  existence  without  ruining  Rus- 
sia or  ceasing  to  be  Itself.  But  by  au- 
tocracy I  meant  not  the  oriental  despo- 
tism of  Alexander  III.  and  Nicholas 
II.,  in  which  thousands  of  officials 
share,  but  the  one-man  rule  of  the  first 
Romanoffs,  which  was  absolute  with- 
out being  despotic.  But  the  despotism 
of  the  Holsteln-€k>tthorp  dynasty  is  a 
monster  with  thousands  of  hands,  all 
grasping  and  all  throttling.  And  of 
this  chaotic  regime  we  shall  soon  see 
the  last 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  M. 
Pobedonostseff— the  last  ideologist  of 
autocracy— explained  the  limitations  of 
thitt  form  of  government  at  a  sitting  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Sipyaghin, 
who  afterwards  became  Home  Secre- 
tary and  was  murdered,  had  presented 
to  the  Emperor  the  petition  of  a  pri- 
vate person  who  desired  to  have  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  summarily 
quashed.  No  precedent  could  be 
pleaded  for  Interfering  in  a  civil  case 
which  had  been  definitely  decided  by 
the  highest  court,  but  Sipyaghin  held 
that  the  Tsar  could  do  everything,  and 
that  whatever  he  does  is  right  and  Just 
Pobedonostseff,  however,  fiatly  denied 
that  theory,  and  in  an  excellent  speech 
very  clearly  explained  what  t^e  limita- 
tions of  autocracy  are.  He  defined  It 
as  a  legal  form  of  government  not  a  des- 
potism. The  Tsar,  he  said.  Is  indeed 
the  source  of  law,  but  on  condition 
that  he  l>e  also  its  guardian  and  see 
that  it  is  respected.*  That,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  only  the  theory. 

Still,  I  hoped  that  Nicholas  II.  would 
see  that  the  Tsardom  need  not  be  the 
embodiment  of  caprice,  that  one  man 
may  be  absolute  without  all  good  and 
gifted  men  being  banished  or  Im- 
prisoned. I  thought  that  with  com- 
petent advisers— chosen  by  himself— to 

sharers  of  Imperial  power.  And  the  Tsar  in 
his  nkase  has  refused  to  repeal  them. 

*  Slpyaghin's  proposal  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Oommittee  of  Ministers. 
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stand  by  him  in  critical  moments,  with- 
out the  mischievous  meddling  of 
greedy  Grand  Dukes  and  their  rapa- 
cious followers,  and  with  the  press  to 
keep  him  in  touch  with  the  nation,  his 
autocracy  might  live  on  to  train  our 
people  and  gradually  fit  them  for  a 
larger  share  in  the  government 

But  to-day  I  am  less  hopeful.  The 
ukase  has  compromised  absolutism,  es- 
tranged the  people,  and  damaged  a 
cause  which  had  long  ceased  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  It  shows  Nicholas  II.  in 
the  light  of  a  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  public  duty,  no  political  instincts, 
no  psychological  tact.  He  trifles  with 
words  and  phrases  while  his  people  are 
writhing  and  bleeding.  He  is  unable  to 
rid  tiimself  of  the  idea  that  Russia  is 
his  estate,  his  vochina.  Other  countries 
may  be  governed  badly  or  well,  but  at 
least  they  are  ruled  for  the  nation:  ours 
is  managed  only  for  the  dynasty.  For 
Russia  is  an  estate,  not  a  State.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Holstein-Gotthorp  family 
—is  In  reality  their  private  property. 
Hence  the  Tsar  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  "serfs,"  even  when  they 
would  have  the  Augean  stables  of  the 
Grand  Dukery  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected. His  Imperial  uncles,  cousins, 
and  nephews  are  dearer  to  him  than 
the  Fatherland,  their  interests  touch 
him  more  closely  than  the  fate  of 
people.  It  was  Grand  Dukes  Vladimir 
and  Sergius  who  gave  its  final  shape 
to  the  ukase.  It  is  the  Grand  Dukes 
who  clog  every  wheel  in  the  State 
machinery,  taking  much  and  g^iving 
little,  obtaining  honors  in  exchange  for 
honor.  Probably  no  such  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  hangers-on  of  royalty 
have  ever  been  known  to  history. 
They  fear  no  law,  they  despise  every 
minister,  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  are  ready  to  ruin  the  nation 
for  the  pettiest  of  interests.  Before 
Russia  could  again  reconcile  herself 
to  autocracy  the  claws  of  those  harpies 
must  be  cut    That  seemed  evident  to 


all,  or  rather  to  all  but  the  Emperor. 
His  Majesty  ignored  it     He  recently 
said  to  one  of  his  ministers  who  had 
spoken  to  him  of  a  legislative  cham- 
ber: "I  will  not  entertain  the  idea.   Be- 
sides, it  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
not  myself  only,  but  my  family,  and 
they  will  never  consent"    Has  he  no 
fear  that  they  will  hamper  or  harm 
him  irremediably?    If,  as  the  proverb 
says,  "The  lesser  saints  are  the  rain 
of  God,*'   what  f^He  may  not  hnman 
demons  play   when   their  superior  is 
only  a  Tsar? 

Nicholas  II.  may  still  hope  something 
from  fate,  but  he  has  mudi  to  fear 
from  time  and  men,  to  whose  warnings 
he  has  hitherto  been  blind  and  deaf. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  if,  in- 
stead  of    stamping  angrily   with  his 
foot  and  punishing  the  loyal  men  of 
Tver  for  their  frankness,  he  had  heark- 
ened to  their  voices  he  would  have  be- 
come a  popular  idol  at  a  small  cost 
He  might  then  have  delighted  his  sub- 
jects   with    toys    of    mere    glittering 
quartz;  to-day  they  demand  costly  dia- 
monds, and  no  longer  as  a  favor  but  u 
a  right    But  he  perceives  no  difference 
between  now  and  thenu     And  in  his 
own  character  there  is  none.    For  the 
Nicholas  of  to-day  is  the  Nicholas  of 
ten  years  ago;  a  mild  nerve-shattered 
youth,  incapable  of  clear,  hard  think- 
ing, or  of  pitting  his  will  against  that 
of  the  masses,  who  walks  through  life 
with  the  settled  smile  of  a  somnambu- 
list moving  serenely  over  dlxsy  cliffs 
for  a  while.    A  few  weeks  ago  he  s^t 
for  Count  Ignatleff  and  consulted  him 
on  the  problems  which  were  then  up- 
permost In  his  mind.     The  conversa- 
tion was  opened  thus:  "I  want  your 
views.  Count,  as  to  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment which  I  had  best  give  to  Man- 
churia."    "It   Is   a   difficult   problem, 
your  Majesty;  but  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  more  clearly  by  the  time  the  proT- 
Ince    will    have    been    formally    an- 
nexed."    "Oh,  tliat  will  be  very  soon 
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now.  You  may  assume  that  it  is  ours 
already.  GrO  on.*'  Another  question 
which  his  Majesty  put  to  the  Oount 
was:  "What  course  ought,  in  your  opin- 
ion, to  be  taken  respecting  our  conces- 
sions in  Corea?"  The  Count's  reply 
was  framed  on  the  same  lines  as  his 
answer  to  the  first  query.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  pressing,  and  the  Japa- 
nese were  still  in  Ck>rea.  But  Nicholas 
insisted  that  they  were  going  out  again 
very  soon.  In  a  word,  as  he  was,  he 
is,  and,  unhappily  for  us,  will  continue 
to  be.  Our  people  have  a  saying  that 
the  tomb  alone  can  straighten  a  hunch- 
back. 

To  the  acts  of  such  a  prince  we  need 
not  look  for  signs  of  those  unsuspected 
gifts  which  God  sometimes  bestows  on 
a  man  in  secret,  and  circumstance 
brings  to  light  in  a  day  or  an  hour. 
As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present,  he 
makes  laws  which  he  will  not  respect; 
be  convokes  councils  whose  advice  he 
declines  to  follow;  he  appoints  minis- 

Th«  National  Rerlaw. 


tei*8  whom  he  forbids  to  speak  or  act; 
substitutes  for  them  favorites  to  whom 
in  turn  he  offers  a  deaf  ear,  and  is  now 
trying  almost  alone  to  force  our  whole 
nation  to  bleed  to  death  for  himself 
and  a  parasitic  brood  of  human  blood- 
suckers. But  hither  our  people  will 
probably  refuse  to  follow  him.  They 
already  deny  his  right  to  send  them 
thither. 

Yet  he  still  insists  with  the  serenity 
of  the  somnambulist  and  the  smile  of 
the  seer.  Whether  ruler  and  ruled  will 
yet  try  Issues  is  now  immaterial,  be- 
cause autocracy,  as  the  Holstein-Got- 
thorp  dynasty  understands  it,  is  at  its 
last  gasp.  Whatever  else  may  survive 
the  coming  storm  that  monstrosity 
must  surely  go,  and  one  fervently 
hc^es  that  the  autocrat  will  not  cling 
more  closely  to  it  than  he  has  cluug 
to  the  mane  of  fleeting  time.  Futa 
volentes  duount,  nolentea  trahufU. 
The  Author  of  **The  r«ar" 

in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
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The  time  has  arrived  for  a  frank  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  Churches  to  education. 
Living  facts  only,  apart  from  all  past 
traditions  and  practices  not  essential 
to  the  real  issue,  are  relevant  to  the 
inquiry.  I  shall  deal  chiefly  with  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
for  that  Church  has  taken  up  the  most 
extreme  position  In  regard  to  educa- 
tion. Any  argument  that  tells  against 
her  position  applies  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  the  other  Churches. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  often  shown 
herself  capable  of  adapting  her  meth- 
ods to  the  conditions  of  the  age,  when 
these  conditions  can  be  moulded  to 
help  her  in  her  spiritual  mission.  In 
view  of  the  disturbance   in   England 


over  the  Education  Act,  and  the  pres- 
ent d^bdcle  In  France,  it  may  be  well, 
perhaps,  for  the  Church  to  consider 
whether  she  could,  without  sacrificing 
any  essential  principle,  adopt  an  edu- 
cational policy  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  trend 
of  events  in  these  countries  must  ac- 
knowledge a  growing  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  people  with  the  present 
interference  of  the  Churches  in  secular 
education.  England  is  in  an  uproar 
against  the  last  Education  Act,  which 
has  already  become  so  unworkable  in 
Wales  that  the  Government  which  in- 
troduced the  law  is  said  to  be  about  to 
amend  it    The  Liberal  Party,  when  it 
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gets  into  power,  is  unlikely  to  stop 
short  at  mere  amendment.  In  Ireland, 
a  strong  party,  including  many  prac- 
tical Catholics,  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  clerical  management  of  primary 
schools,  and  is  unwilling  to  give  the 
Church  any  large  share  in  the  control 
of  the  proposed  university  for  Catho- 
lies.  In  the  United  States,  many  lead- 
ing Catholics  have  openly  opposed  the 
Church-school  system;  and  still  larger 
numbers  consider  it  an  intolerable 
burthen  on  the  Catholic  middle  class 
and  poor.  In  English-speaking  coun* 
tries  generally,  the  Catholic  Church 
seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  State 
on  the  school  question,  and  without 
the  support  of  many  of  its  own  best 
church  attendants.  Unless  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  an  essential  one,  this 
is  an  unusual  position  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  does  not  usually  fill  the 
r6\e  of  a  Quixote  tilting  against  wind- 
mills. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  education,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  religious  and 
secular  education.  Few  will  deny  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  educate  the 
child  in  its  religious  belief.  The  fight 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  main- 
tain this  right,  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion and  suffering,  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  striking  events  in  his- 
tory. A  fight  for  conscience'  sake,  al- 
though often  bitterly  opposed  at  the 
moment,  has  always  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  world.  But  the  right 
to  control  the  religious  education  of  the 
child  differs  widely  from  the  right  to 
control  Its  secular  education,  which 
can  only  be  urged,  even  by  the  Church, 
on  the  ground  of  extrinsic  considera- 
tions endangering  the  child's  faitii  or 
morals.  A  Church  conscious  of  the 
reality  of  her  divine  mission  could 
never  relinquish  her  right  to  religious 
education;  but,  according  to  her  own 
theory,  the  Church  might  waive  her 
claim  to  control  secular  education,  if 


the  assertion  of  the  claim  led  to  t 
greater  moral  evil  than  a  possible  dan- 
ger to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  chikL 
The  danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of 
the  child  under  a  State  system  of 
secular  education  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  is  extremely 
problematical;  indeed,  in  the  minds  of 
many  Catholics,  it  is  non-existent,  espe- 
cially if  the  Church  makes  use  of  other 
means  readily  at  her  command  to 
secure  the  religious  teaching  of  her 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  control  secular  education  is 
certain  to  provoke  grave  breaches  of 
Christian  peace. 

The  claim  of  the  Church  to  the  con- 
trol of  secular  education  seems  to  be 
based,  not  so  much  on  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  the  day,  as  on  the  desire 
to  preserve  historical  continuity.    In 
medieval  times,  the  Church  controlled 
all  education,  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious.     It    was    an    age    when   the 
clergy  were  almost  the  only  educated 
men;  therefore  on  them  naturally  fell 
the    duty    of    teaching.      As    a    mle, 
medieval  education  was  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  polite  letters,  in  so  far  as 
these  were  necessary  for  the  cultnre 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  day.    The  old 
monasteries    were    filled     with    men 
capable    of    imparting   this    learning. 
They  gave  the  little  the  age  demanded; 
and  everylK>dy  was  pleased.    After  the 
Reformation,  there  was  little  change. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  educa- 
tion still  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.     The  Reformed  Churches 
adopted  and  continued  the  old  tradi- 
tions.     In    Ehigland,    America,    and 
Scotland,  the  university  was  dominated 
by  the  local  form  of  religion.    In  Ire- 
land, an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
a  Protestant  university  <m  a  CatlK^ 
people.    Bach  church  had  its  secondaiy 
schools.    With  the  growth  of  industrial 
life,  a  new  view  of  education  grew  up. 
It  was  no  lonffer  regarded  as  a  luxury 
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of  the  well-to-do,  but  took  its  true 
place  as  an  integral  element  in  national 
development.  The  State,  which  hitherto 
had  left  education  to  individnals,  was 
forced  to  consider  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  its  citizens.  The 
view  began  to  prevail,  that  the  future 
of  democracy  lay  in  better  education, 
and  that  the  ideal  State  was  a  highly 
educated  people.  This  principle  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system,  with  the  intention  of  bnnging 
education  to  the  doors  of  the  poorest. 
Difficulties  with  the  churches  at  once 
arose.  Their  influence  was  threatened 
in  a  field  in  which  they  had  reigned 
supreme.  What  came  to  them  largely 
by  custom  was  claimed  as  a  right  more 
or  less  essential  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  Tlie  State  was  torn  by  party 
conflicts.  To-day  the  following  not 
very  satisfactory  result  prevails.  In 
the  United  States  a  frankly  undenomi- 
national State  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation, side  by  side  with  an  expensive 
Church  system  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  in  Ireland,  an  undenomi- 
national system  that,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Government,  is  practi- 
cally denominational;  in  Great  Britain, 
an  undenominational  ssrstem  with  cer> 
tain  denominational  rights,  which  prac- 
tically places  the  British  Church  school 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Irish  Na- 
tional school.  The  solution  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
either  Church  or  State. 

The  supporters  of  an  undenomina- 
tional system  of  State  primary  secular 
education  have  a  strong  case.  This  is 
a  democratic  age.  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  America,  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  law  of  the  land.  Democracy, 
in  its  present  form,  is  not  perfect;  but 
the  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident,  tiiat  it  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment likely  to  prevail  in  the  world. 
The  aim  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
good  government  should  be  to  make 
democracy    perfect,    if    perfection    is 


humanly  possible;  if  not,  at  least  to 
aim  at  its  perfection.  The  first  st^ 
towards  a  perfect  democracy  is  the 
education  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  now 
a  commonplace,  that  every  child  has 
a  right  to  receive  a  thoroughly  sound 
elementary  education  from  the  State. 
The  State 'has  the  duty  of  instructing 
each  child,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  its  impor- 
tant office  of  a  ruler  in  civil  life,  which 
is  really  the  position  of  a  voter  in  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  elections  in 
a  democratic  State.  Since  the  success 
of  the  modem  State  dependd  largely 
on  its  success  in  industry,  this  idea 
must  also  influence  education.  Church 
and  State  agree  that  the  State  has 
power  to  raise  funds  to  secure  these 
educational  ends.  The  point  of  dispute 
between  the  church  and  the  supporters 
of  State  control  narrows  itself  down 
to  the  administration  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  State,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate local  control  of  educational 
schemes.  The  State  seems  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  administer  and  direct 
secular  education.  The  object  of  the 
State  is  to  maintain  efficiency  of  citi- 
zenship. To  be  certain  of  attaining 
this  result,  control  of  the  education  of 
its  citizens  seems  to  be  necessary. 
Money,  too,  is  raised  from  the  people 
for  a  specific  purpose.  The  State  is 
bound  to  see  that  this  money  is  spent 
economically  and  efficiently.  These 
rights  and  duties  of  the  State  to  the 
citizens  generally  would  not  preclude 
it  from  delegating  authority,  even  in 
secular  education,  to  any  particular 
Church.  But  the  onus  of  proof  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  thrown  on  the  par- 
ticular Church,  to  show  that  this  dele- 
gation is  called  for  because  of  grave 
reasons;  that  in  present  conditions  it 
is  possible;  and,  if  it  is  called  for,  that 
the  ends  of  the  State  are  likely  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently.  It  may  be  well 
to  examine  these  three  points  in  some 
detail. 
The  main  reasons  advanced  by  the 
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Catholic  Church  in  claiming  a  control- 
ling voice  in  the  secular  education  of 
the  young  are:  first,  that,  unless  the 
Church  has  this  control,  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  children  will  be  seriously 
endangered;  therefore,  as  the  spiritual 
end  of  the  child  must  be  looked  to 
rather  than  the  civil,  the  State  ought 
to  give  way:  second,  that  the  parent's 
rig^t  to  decide  the  form  of  his  child's 
education  is  inviolable,  therefore  the 
Church  ought  to  have  control. 

If  it  were  clearly  proved  that  a 
State  system  of  secular  education 
would  seriously  endanger  the  faith  and 
morals  of  children,  the  Church  would 
have  a  strong  claim  on  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that, 
without  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  life, 
all  else  is  gray  and  barren.  But  the 
statement  that  State  secular  education 
has  this  effect  is  an  assertion  that  has 
never  been  proved.  In  fact,  when  one 
tests  it  by  one's  own  experience  in  the 
immediate  circle  of  one's  acquaintances, 
the  assertion  proves  baseless.  Several 
of  my  friends  were  educated  in  non- 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  their  faith.  A 
cause  that  has  to  be  backed  up  by 
vague  or  untrue  assertions  is,  if  not 
weak,  at  least  likely  to  be  suspected  of 
weakness. 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  decide  on 
the  education  of  his  child  may  be 
viewed  in  different  lights.  The  right  of 
the  parent  to  decide  on  the  religious 
education  will  be  conceded  by  all  who 
believe  in  religion.  Religion  is  too 
intimate  a  thing,  too  personal  a  rela- 
tion between  the  individual  and  God, 
to  be  submitted  to  State  interference. 
With  secular  education,  it  is  different 
The  individual  to  a  certain  extent 
merges  in  the  State,  and  becomes  one 
with  it  The  individual  forms  the 
State  and  controls  it;  but  he  is  bound 
to  regulate  his  life  by  its  laws.  Owing 
to  the  close  connection  between  good 
government  and  the  education  of  all 


citizens,  the  parent's  right  to  decide  oa 
the  question  of  his  child's  secular  eda- 
cation  seems  to  merge  in  the  State.  No 
one  now  questions  the  right  of  tlie 
State  to  insist  on  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  days  and  hours.  This  rigtit  of 
the  State  would  be  useless  if  it  conld 
not  prescribe  the  course  of  instmctioiL 
But,  even  if  the  parent's  right  were 
conceded,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  control  ought  to  be  given  to  tti» 
Church.  Not  all  Catholic  parents  pre- 
fer Church  schools. 

That  it  is  possible  in  present  condi- 
tions for  the  State  to  delegate  author- 
ity in  secular  education  to  the 
Churches,  is  not  clear.  In  the  abstract, 
the  State  has  the  right  to  choose  the 
best  agencies  tlurough  which  to  act 
Provided  the  Churches  were  efficient 
educators,  the  State  could  delegate  to 
them  the  control  and  administration  of 
education.  In  the  concrete,  difficulties 
arise.  For  Roman  Catholics  the 
Church  is  one;  but  for  the  modem 
State  the  Church  is  diverse  and  multi- 
plex. In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  only  not  in  a  majority, 
but  is  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  the  whole,  having  a  majority  only  in 
Ireland.  In  America  and  England,  be- 
sides the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  there  are 
a  number  of  other  sects  which  form  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  England  there  is  an  Estat)- 
lished  Church  wliich  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  State,  and  which 
managed  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
last  Education  Act  But  the  days  of 
Establishment  are  tlureatened;  and  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Education 
Question  must  be  effected  indepra- 
dently  of  Establishment,  and  in  the  light 
of  its  non-existence.  Apart  from  tlie 
question  of  efficiency,  the  difficulty  of 
the  State  in  delegating  educational  in- 
thority  to  a  Church  or  Churches  lief 
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In  their  number  and  diversity.  To 
^vhom  is  control  to  be  given?  From 
whom  is  it  to  be  withheld?  The  diffi- 
culty will  further  Increase  with  Dises- 
tablishment; for,  within  the  Church  of 
Bnsland  to-day,  there  is  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  doctrine,  that,  with 
Disestablishment,  will  come  a  break-up 
and  a  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  Churches.  The  State  has  to  deal 
with  all  Churches  alike.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  to  share  in  the  religrious  con- 
victions of  individuals  who  themselves 
differ  widely.  Direct  control  delegated 
to  one  Church  or  sect  will  be  resented 
by  the  rest  Control  g^iven  to  a  few 
w^lU  arouse  the  anger  of  the  many. 
The  ideal  State  would  surround  the 
child  with  religious  influences  all 
through  its  education.  But  what  is  the 
concrete  State  to  do?  Diversity  of  be- 
lief makes  its  choice  of  a  Church  al- 
most impossible.  A  recognition  of  all 
forms  of  belief  would  introduce  a 
system  impossible  because  of  its  com- 
plexity. With  all  these  difficulties  in 
view,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
State  is  to  delegate  its  power  over  secu- 
lar education  to  the  Churches. 

There  still  remains  the  question  of 
efllciency.  What  reason  is  there  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Church  school  would 
prove  an  efficient  secular  educator? 
It  is  here  that  the  claim  of  the 
Churches  can  be  judged  apart  from  ab- 
stract reasoning,  by  the  test  of  facts. 
It  may  be  urged,  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Church  school,  that  it  cannot  be 
Judged  by  the  past,  that  want  of  the 
necessary  control  or  lack  of  funds  was  a 
bar  to  its  efficiency.  These  reasons  can- 
not be  given  in  favor  of  the  American 
Church  schools,  which  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  nor  of 
the  Irish  National  schools  under  cleri- 
cal management  Taking  these  two 
classes  of  schools  as  a  whole,  they  do 
not  give  as  efficient  secular  instruction 
as  the  ordinary  American  or  English 
State  school;  nor  do  they  give  such  re« 


ligious    instruction    as    would    justify 
their  separate  existence. 

In  almost  every  American  diocese 
there  is  an  expensive  Roman  Catholic 
school  system,  side  by  side  with  the 
State  schools.  The  Church  schools  are 
maintained  on  the  so-called  voluntary 
system:  that  is,  by  money  raised  by  the 
pastors  from  the  laity  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions, often  not  voluntarily,  and 
in  very  many  instances  grudgingly 
given.  A  number  of  these  subscriptions 
are  g^iven  by  the  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  members  of  the  Church,  gen- 
erally by  Irish  emigrants,  whose  feel- 
ings are  excited  by  vigorous  sermons 
portraying  in  vivid  colors  the  dangers 
to  Catholic  faith  and  morals  of  State 
school  education.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
Church-school  system  is  generally  con- 
fined to  priests  and  nuns  and  other  re- 
lig^ious,  the  lay  element  in  the  Church 
being  mere  subscribers  to  a  system 
they  often  condemn  in  private  conver- 
sation. The  richer  and  more  indepen- 
dent Catholics,  while  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Church  authorities,  send  their 
children  to  non-Catholic  schools.  Many 
of  the  more  intelligent  Catholics,  even 
among  the  poorer  classes,  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Church  schools, 
preferring  the  State  schools  because  of 
the  better  education  given  there.  As 
one  woman  who  sent  her  children  to 
the  State  school  said:  **The  teaching 
is  better;  and  my  children  have  to 
make  their  way  in  life.'*  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary organizing  power  that  has 
enabled  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America  to  collect  millions  of 
pounds  to  build  up  its  Church-school 
system,  and  to  expend  enormous  sums 
yearly  on  its  up-keep,  in  order  to  carry 
out  an  idea  the  majority  of  educated 
laymen  do  not  approve  of,  and  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  American  bish- 
ops discountenance.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  American  Catholics,  who 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  his  co-religionists,  expressed 
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perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  whole  of  his 
class  when  he  said  of  the  Chorch- 
school  system :~ 

It  imposes  an  unjust  and  excessive 
tax,  mainly  on  the  artisans  and  poorer 
store-keepers.  Viewed  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  it  gives  a  lower 
training  than  the  State  school.  It  de- 
feats its  own  purpose  on  the  religious 
Aide. 

On  being  asked  what  he  meant  to 
convey  by  the  last  sentence,  he  ex- 
plained:~ 

I  shall  illustrate  it  by  my  own  exam- 
ple.    I  was  educated  at  a  New  Eng- 
land State  school  with  Unitarian  school- 
fellows.    No  attempt  was  ever  made 
to   interfere   with   my   religion.     The 
moral  standard  of  the  school  was  of 
the  highest    Occasionally  a  school-fel- 
low  sneered   at   some   article   of   my 
faith.    He  generally  got  well  beaten  for 
his  sneer;  but,  if  I  did  not  understand 
the  point  he  objected  to,  I  took  care  to 
ask  my  mother,  when  I  went  home,  to 
explain  it  to  me;  if  she  couldn*t  ex- 
plain, the  priest  was  called  in,  and  I 
was  instructed.    I  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  my  religion  now;  but  I 
got  it  through  contact  with  my  Unita- 
rian school-fellows.    I  left  that  school 
-carrying  with  me  the  respect  and  af- 
fection—which I  retain  to  this  day— of 
achool-fellows  who  differed  then,  and 
who  differ  now,  from  me  in  religion. 
Boys  who  attend  the  Church  schools 
now-a-days  never  hear  of  an  objection 
to  their  religion  until  they  are  grown 
up.     The  slight  religious  instruction 
they  bring  with  them  from  the  Church 
«chool  is  of  little  use  to  them,  and  they 
Call  an  easy  prey  to  unbelief. 

This  is  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  American  school  question.  The 
Church  school,  as  a  rule,  follows  the 
same  course  of  instruction,  but  with 
less  efficient  teachers  and  insufficient 
inspection,  as  the  State  schooL  There 
-are,  besides,  purely  formal  religious 
•exercises  which,  while  they  perhaps 
create  a  religious  atmosphere  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  in  no  way  add  to  the  pupil's 


knowledge  of  his  faith  or  of  the  monl 
law.  One  of  the  leading  Chordi 
schools  in  New  York  placed  no  hlgtier 
ideal  of  civic  morality  before  its  senior 
class  than  to  vote  witii  their  Party— 
in  their  case  ''Tammany  Hall.**  One 
of  the  most  common  objections  to  the 
Church  school  in  America  is,  that  it 
produces  no  influence  whatever  on  dvie 
morality,  and  that,  in  New  York  eq>e- 
cially,  the  Church-school  pupils  are,  in 
many  cases,  the  most  corrupt  politi- 
cians. 

A  few  of  the  Church  schools  in 
America  are  highly  efficient  One  in 
Chicago  is  perhaps  (me  of  the  best 
primary  schools  in  the  world— the 
pastor  happens  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
highly  cultivated  man,  with  abundant 
means.  But  he  is  not  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  his  school.  "When  I  go,**  be 
said,  "it  will  fall  through.  The  people 
take  no  interest  in  it  They  find  the 
cost,  too,  a  great  burthen.**  The  fir- 
seeing  American  Catholic  parent  (tften 
sends  his  children  to  the  Church 
school  up  to  ten  years  of  age:  "The 
sisters  look  after  them,"  one  of  them 
said,  naively.  At  ten  the  children  are 
sent  to  tiie  State  schooL 

Two  objections  are  brought  against 
the  Churdi  school  in  America,  which 
would  apply  with  equal  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  is,  that  celibate 
clergy  and  nuns  are  less  fit  than  lay 
people  to  instruct  the  young  in  the 
ordinary  secular  duties  of  life;  the  fiict 
that  clergymen  em  prof€99o  place  tiie 
end  of  all  their  efforts  in  another  life, 
makes  them,  it  is  said,  the  worst  pos- 
sible guides  in  the  struggle  for  material 
and  social  advancemoit  Hie  Becond 
is,  that  the  Church  school  tends  to  keep 
alive  religious  bigotry  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The 
State  aims  at  efficiency  of  dtlaenship, 
not  mere  skill  in  arts  and  crafts  only, 
but  citiBenship  in  a  much  wider  sense. 
The  State  has  urgent  need  that  all  its 
citisens  should  be  men  grounded  in  the 
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civic  yirtues,  in  municipal  and  political 
bonesty*  in  that  charity  which  will 
enable  them  to  regard  their  competitors 
and  fellow-workers  of  a  differ^it  re- 
ligion»  as  fellow  citizens  all  equally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Insistence  on  religious  differences  all 
through  the  school  years  of  children 
tends,  it  is  said,  to  destroy  ciric  char- 
ity; experience  has  shown  that  it  tends 
to  produce  civic  hatred  and  distrust 
This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
facts  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In 
Ulster,  three  sets  of  schools  are  main- 
tained by  the  State— Gatholic,  Bpisco- 
palian,  and  Presbyterian.  Intense 
sectarian  bitterness  prevails,  pervad- 
ing the  whole  business,  social,  munici- 
pal, and  political  life  of  the  province. 
In  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  where  Catholics  and 
Protestants  attend  a  common  school, 
peace  and  charity  prevail.  It  is  a 
curious  anomaly,  if  civil  discord  arises 
ftom  religious  interference  in  secular 
education! 

Secular  education  given  in  Irish  pri- 
mary schools  under  clerical  manage- 
ment is  not,  even  in  a  moderate  sense, 
efficient.      Dr.    Starkie,    the    Roman 
Catholic    Resident    Commissioner    of 
National  Bducation  in  Ireland,  said  so, 
some   years   ago,   in   an   Address  de- 
livered  to  the  British  Association  in 
Belfast.      He    was    immediately    con- 
demned in  a  series  of  resolutions  by 
the  clerical  managers,  who,  however, 
can    hardly    be   considered    impartial 
Judges  in  their  own  case.    The  Irish 
National  school  system  has  been  sc- 
ented by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  solution  of  tiie  religious  difficulties 
In  regard  to  primary  schools,  and  has 
been  held  up  as  a  model  to  England 
and  America  for  tiie  solution  of  simi- 
lar difficulties.    It  is  but  a  poor  solu- 
tion.   If  the  Irish  National  school  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  the 
8chool  under  clerical  management  can 
do  towards  the  secular  instruction  of 


children,  tiie  claim  of  the  Church  school 
as  an  efficient  secular  instructor  falls 
to  the  ground.     Nominally  an  unde- 
nominational system,  with  schools  open 
to  children  of  all  forms  of  religious  be- 
lief, it  is,   to   the  knowledge  of  tiie 
Government,  worked  on  denominational 
lines.    The  local  manager  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  either  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man.   The  religion  of  the  manager  is 
the  religion  of  the  pupil.     Clergymen 
become  managers,  practically  ew-ofUcio, 
on  being  appointed  to  certain  clerical 
positions,  irrespective  of  their  knowl- 
edge of,  or  interest  in,  educational  mat- 
ters.   Very  often  they  have  neither  the 
knowledge    nor    the    interest      The 
manager,  in  civil  law,   has  the  sole 
rii^t  of  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers.    For  appointment  a  teacher 
must  have  a  National  Board  certificate 
of  competency.    Teachers  may  he  dis- 
missed on  three  months'  notice,  with- 
out cause,  or  reference  to  the  National 
Board.    The  manager  is  supposed  to 
regulate  the  programme  of  instruction, 
the    approval    only    of    the    National 
Board  being  necessary.    Provided  four 
hours'  secular  instruction  is  given  each 
day,  it  is  open  to  the  manager  to  make 
what  provision  he  pleases  for  religious 
instruction.    Not  even  the  most  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Church-school  system 
can  deny,  that  here  we  have  the  utmost 
clerical   control  of  secular  education, 
paid  for  out  of  State  funds,  that  any 
modem  State  is  likely  to  countenance. 
Yet  Impartial  observers  have  written 
its  history  in  the  one  word:  "failure." 
It  is   founded  on   an   untruth   which 
recognizes  a  denominational  school  as 
undenominational;    it    gives    the    ad- 
ministration of  public  funds  to  irre- 
sponsible individuals;  it  is  inefficient  in 
its  management  and  in  its  educational 
results;  it  is  not  even  a  help  to  the 
Church  in  promoting  religious  educa- 
tion.   These  are  strong  statements;  but 
they  are  abundantly  borne  out  by  facts. 
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To  take  the  last  first;  no  real  help  to 
religious  education  is  given  in  the  Irish 
Catholic  National  school.     The  pupils 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  truth,  of  obedience,  and  of  justice, 
tluui  their  fellows  in  the  State  schools 
in  EngHmd  or  America.    The  only  re- 
ligious  education   given   in   the   Irish 
Catholic  National  school  hr  tor  a  half- 
hour  each  day,  generally  in  the  mend- 
ing, before  all  the  pupils  are  present. 
There  is  a  glib  recitation  of  prayers, 
and  of  an  elementary  catechism,  the 
meaning   of  which   the  pupils   rarely 
understand.      Irish     Roman    Catholic 
bishops    have    admitted    these    facts 
when  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the 
question  locally.    Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  in  Australia  and  America  are 
always   deploring   the   religious   igno- 
rance of  the  Irish  emigrant.    No  help 
is  given  to  the  pupil  towards  a  deci- 
sion  of  the  grave  moral   issues  that 
underlie  the  franchise.    In  fact,  less  re- 
ligious   instruction    is    given    in    the 
average  Irish  Catholic  National  School 
in  a  year,   than  an   intelligent  priest 
could  give  in  a  few  hours*  instruction. 
That    no    general    local    interest    is 
shown  by  the  Irish  people  in  education, 
is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  Irish  elector  has  never  given  a 
vote  on  a  purely  educational  issue.  He 
has  no  real  voice  in  education,  beyond 
the  paying  of  taxes.    He  does  not  ad- 
vert to  the  fact— often  he  does  not  even 
know— that  he  pays  for  the  education 
of  his  children.    He  has  hitherto  been 
heard  of  only  as  the  dumb  signer  of 
petitions,  the  purport  of  which  he  never 
enquires  into.    The  local  clerical  man* 
ager,  when  he  acts  at  ail,  acts  on  his 
own  or  his  bishop's  initiative.    Unfor- 
tunately, he  is  often  inert,  and  takes 
no    interest   whatever   in    his   schools 
beyond  resenting  any  interest  that  Is 
shown  by  others.    It  has  recently  been 
suggested— a  confession  of  the  failure 
of  clerical  management  and  one-man 
control— that  the  local  control  should 


be  taken  out  of  the  exclusive  handi  of 
the  clerical  managers,  and  vested  in 
elected  committees,  with  a  view  to  try 
and  promote  a  local  interest  whidi  it 
present  does  not  exist,  and  withont 
which  no  true  educational  system  cftn 
flourish.  This  proposal  is,  and  will  be, 
strongly  opposed  by  the  clerical  mana- 
gers, who,  while  making  no  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  dry-rot  whidi 
fsr  possessing  the  whole  system,  cling 
to  an  twlMrited  power,  and  resent 
change. 

The  inefficiency  of  Nfttional  School 
instruction  is  generally  recogBlsud.  It 
leads  to  nothing;  it  takes  no  account  «C 
local  conditions;  it  promotes  a  scrappj 
and  insufficient  literary  instruction, 
without  any  relation  to  the  future  life 
or  prospects  of  the  pupil.  It  has  no 
practical  side.  Efficiency  of  Instmc' 
tion  depends  largely  on  good  manage- 
ment and  local  interest  The  present 
system  of  management  is  opposed  to 
all  three.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  promote  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion, notably  by  Dr.  Starkie.  But  all 
the  schemes  proposed  depend  for  their 
success  on  local  co-operation,  which 
is  not  forthcoming.  The  local  mana- 
gers either  are  not  interested,  or  do 
not  understand  the  schemes,  or  refuse 
to  help,  for  considerations  in  which 
educational  efficiency  is  the  last  thing 
thought  of. 

The  practical  ol>stac]e  to  efficient 
secular  education  in  Ireland  narrows  it- 
self down  to  the  local  clerical  mana- 
ger. As  a  rule,  he  is  inefficient  Th«« 
are  notable  exceptions;  I  speak  only  in 
general  terms.  The  great  majority  of 
managers  are  not  to  be  blamed.  They 
are  merely  the  instruments  of  a  policy 
in  the  direction  of  which  they  have  no 
voice.  Yet  they  occupy  an  unfortu- 
nate position,  to  the  lasting  injury  of 
the  children  of  Ireland  of  this  genera- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  excellent 
priests,  of  great  zeal,  and  high  moral 
character.    They  occupy  their  present 
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poeition  because  their  years  of  service 
in  other  spheres  of  Church  work  en- 
titled them  topromoti«[i.toa&«Me»ttMit 
liiagMtian^  carried  with  it  ex-offlcio  a 
school-managership.  They  have  had 
no  training  in  educational  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  long  professional  training  of 
Maynooth,  modem  educational  prob- 
lems are  rarely  heard  of;  and  the  future 
manager  gets  no  hint  as  to  how  he 
should  fit  himself  for  his  office.  When 
appointed  manager,  he  generally  con- 
tents himself  with  signing  papers 
which  he  never  reads;  in  paying  flying 
visits  to  his  schools,  mainly  to  see  if 
the  average  attendance  is  being  kept 
up;  in  giving  an  occasional  vague  ser- 
mon in  church  on  the  great  blessings  of 
education.  A  few  do  more,  many  not 
so  much.  The  few  managers  who  try 
intelligently  to  improve  educational 
conditions,  are  often  so  hampered  in 
their  action  by  their  bishops,  that  they 
despair  of  achieving  any  permanent  re- 
sults. Not  the  least  strange  fact  in 
the  Irish  so-called  *'undenominationar' 
National  School  system  is,  that  it  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Catholic  episcopacy 
as  part  of  their  ordinary  diocesan  ad- 
ministration. They  use  their  ecclesias- 
tical power  to  control  the  managers, 
who,  by  a  legal  fiction,  are  supposed 
to  be.  independent  officers  holding 
power  directly  from  a  Government 
Department.  Holding  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  parishes,  the  bishops  prac- 
tically appoint  all  school  managers.  The 
bishops  also  intervene  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  in  many  other 
details  of  administration,  often  in  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  initiative  in  the 
few  managers  who  are  really  interested 
In  education.  The  Irish  bishops,  there- 
fore, have  a  final  claim  to  the  credit  or 
discredit  attending  the  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess of  that  remarkable  experiment  in 
secular  education  under  clerical  con- 
trol, known  as  the  Irish  National 
School  system. 
The    only    logical    conclusion    from 


what  has  been  said  is:  that  the  Church 
ought  to  re-consider  her  position.  The 
IJggltluM  sfee  lum  tmken.  on  ^be  education 
question  is  injuring  both  Church  and 
State  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 
Even  to  us,  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  mission  of  the  Church  in 
the  world,  her  education  policy  has  no 
foundation,  either  in  reason  or  religion; 
to  descend  to  a  lower  plane,  it  is  not 
expedient.  It  is  based  on  unproved  as- 
sertions, and  on  fears  that  are  ground- 
less, or,  if  real,  that  can  be  otherwise 
easily  guarded  against  It  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  antagonism  between 
Church  and  State,  that  will  go  far  to 
prevent  the  realization  of  Christ's  es- 
sential mission.  The  scaffolding  is  not 
the  building;  nor  does  a  pile  of  dead 
bodies  make  a  living  Church.  Charity 
and  peace  are  the  law  of  the  Christian 
life.  When  the  preaching  of  the  law 
provokes  strife  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  the  Church  ought  to  take  pause, 
look  carefully  to  her  methods,  and,  if 
a  mistake  has  been  made,  boldly 
change  her  front  and  adopt  new  ways 
of  spreading  the  leaven  of  spirituality, 
of  which  there  is  such  urgent  need  In 
the  material  world  of  to-day.  A  cling- 
ing to  organized  power  has  often  been 
the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church.  For- 
giveness, and  love,  and  the  suffering  of 
ail  things  gladly,  are  not  less  necessary 
to-day  than  when  Christ  spoke  in 
Galilee  and  Judea.  Nonconformists 
and  Agnostics  are  no  less  the  objects 
of  Christ's  love  than  Roman  Catholics. 
If  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  they 
have  realized  Christ  more  perfectly 
than  other  men,  let  them  show  it  to 
the  world.  The  mission  of  the  Church 
is,  by  being  all  things  to  all  men,  to 
gain  all  for  Christ  Human  means  are 
fallible;  but  the  eternal  mission  of  love 
is  ever  the  same.  If  a  human  theory  of 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
fitted  one  age,  and  does  not  fit  the  next, 
the  Church,  having  within  her  a  life 
that  never  dies,  can  adapt  herself  to 
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the  new  conditions.  The  modem  State 
is  an  evolution  of  to-day,  and  is  not 
solved  by  a  medieval  formula.  God 
and  the  soul  have  a  constant  relation* 
to-day,  yesterday,  and  to-morrow;  but 
organizations,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
are  ever  changing,  and  need  new  adap- 
tations one  to  another.  It  is  because 
the  Ghurch  does  not  realize  the  modem 
State,  that  the  wrangle  over  the  child 
is  disturbing  the  Christian  world  at  this 
moment  The  modem  State  may  not 
be  an  ideal  one.  In  its  new  found  inde- 
pendence, it  is  full  of  the  lust  of 
power  and  the  lust  of  pleasure,  and  is, 
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perhaps,  too  conscious  of  its  strength. 
Though  its  spiritual  view  is  somewhat 
dimmed,  it  has  a  growing  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  humanity  in  its  suf- 
fering and  weakness.  Efficiency  is  it& 
political  and  economic  gospeL  It  is 
not  a  "godless"  state;  and  now  and 
again  catches  a  glimmer  of  the  divine 
vision.  It  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  a 
spiritual  awakening  to  those  ^^o  bring 
sympathy  to  bear  on  the  understand- 
ing of  its  needs;  but  it  will  not  toloate 
religious  arrogance,  nor  an  ignorant 
interference  with  the  necessitieB  of  its 
civil  progress. 

/.   O'DOflOMHI. 
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'Shel'  I  let  your  cat  in,  Sarah?  I 
fancy  I  can  hear  him  mewin'  outside." 

"You  let  him  alone.  If  you  wait  a 
minit  he'll  let  hisself  in." 

Sarah  Lake's  speech  was  abrupt,  but 
that  was  merely  the  result  of  character 
confirmed  by  habit  Had  she  been  an 
earl's  daughter,  with  every  advantage 
of  rank  and  education,  instead  of  a 
peasant's  wife,  she  could  never  have 
been  moulded  into  a  gentlewoman  of 
soft  manners  and  speech.  Her  large 
features  and  big  frame  usually  gave 
the  impression  of  a  man  masquerading 
in  woman's  dress;  and  her  harsh  dis- 
sonant voice  was  without  the  note  of 
music  that  usually  harmonizes  the 
roughest  of  masculine  intonation. 

The  square-faced  eight-day  clock, 
with  its  faint  Arabic  numerals,  had 
just  wheezed  out  the  noontide  hour,  as 
Sarah  and  her  husband  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Nelson,  her  sis- 
ter, from  the  neighboring  parish  of 
Tofton,  was  Joining  them,  with  her 
bonnet  on  because  she  had  no  cap 
with  her;  but  as  a  concession  to  man- 
ners, the  strings  were  untied  and 
fioated  rakishly  over  her  shoulders. 


James  Lake,  by  the  curious  law  of 
contrast  that  equalizes  so  many  things 
in  this  unequal  world,  was  a  little  man 
with  wizeied  cheeks  and  iron-gray 
hair  that  hung  raggedly  round  his  fore- 
head in  a  fringe  of  dark  silver.  From 
beneath  tills  fringe  peered  a  pair  of 
bright,  deepHiet,  blue  eyes,  which,  as 
he  was  sparing  of  q;>eech,  were  not  sel- 
dom the  only  exponents  of  a  mild  cyni- 
cism of  the  kind  that  is  so  often  allied 
with  a  large  sympathetic  heart— a  union 
analogous  to  the  queer  good-fellowship 
existing  between  humor  and  pathos. 

<*There!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  kitchen 
door  slowly  opened  and  the  body  of  a 
big  black  cat  came  edging  itself 
throuj^  with  tail  erect  and  a  calm 
lordly  deliberation  that  indicated  his 
status  in  the  household.  "Didn't 
Sairy  tell  ye  he'd  manage  for  hisself t 
Tony  is  as  wise  a  cat  as  ever  lived. 
Do  you  know  how  he  done  it?" 

"No,  I  don't  an'  I  don't  want  to."^ 
said  Mrs.  Nelson  shortly. 

She  shared  her  sister's  abruptness  of 
speech,  but  being  a  smaller  woman 
physically  and  mentally,  it  degenerated 
into  what  looked  like  a  very  bad  tem- 
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per.  "I  don't  care  for  cats,  I  never 
did.  They're  unfaithful  trech'rous 
things,  and  all  the  love  they  give  you 
Is  Just  cupboard  love." 

**Now,  now,'*  said  her  brother-in-law, 
in  his  quiet  voice,  "you  mustn't  judge 
'em  all  alike.  We  never  had  one  like 
Tony  afore;  he's  a  deal  more  sensible, 
an'  grateful  too,  than  many  a  human 
bein',  to  say  nothln'  o'  bein'  better-tem- 
pered than  most.  Just  you  look  here." 
The  cat  had  jumped  to  his  knee,  and, 
with  arching  neck  and  a  gentle  pres- 
sure against  the  hand  that  caressed 
him,  signified  his  reciprocal  content  at 
the  meeting.  At  a  word  from  his  mas- 
ter he  stepped  softly  on  to  the  table, 
giving  a  short  low  note  of  satisfaction; 
then,  digging  a  paw  among  some  pota- 
toes on  Mr.  Lake's  plate,  he  presently 
carried  them  daintily  to  his  mouth  with 
the  action  of  a  child  eating  from  its 
band. 

The  old  man's  eyes  grew  brighter 
with  twinkles  of  delight,  his  mouth 
curved  into  fresh  wrinkles  of  satisfac- 
tion. His  undemonstrative  wife  too, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea, 
held  her  cup  poised  in  three  fingers 
while  she  watched  Tony  with  as  much 
pride,  though  more  successfully  con- 
cealed. 

"Ain't  that  pretty  now?"  he  asked 
of  Mrs.  Nelson  triumphantly.  "Could 
a  child  do  it  prettier?  But  he  can  do 
more'n  that—" 

"Tony!" 

The  cat  sprang  to  his  knee  again,  and 
gazed  with  green  hungry  eyes  at  his 
master,  who  had  placed  a  morsel  of 
meat  between  his  lips. 

Tony  understood.  He  climbed  gently 
up  Mr.  Lake's  waistcoat  to  his  mouth, 
from  whence  he  carefully  took  the 
meat  in  his  pink  delicate  lips;  then, 
turning  with  a  spring,  he  carried  it  to 
the  fioor  to  enjoy  at  leisure. 

Mrs.  Nelson  watched  this  exhibition 
with  a  disgust  that  she  did  not  attempt 
or  wish  to  conceal. 
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"1  s'pose  'tis  because  you  never  had 
no  children  that  you  make  sech  fules 
o'  yourselves  over  cats,"  she  said 
sourly.  "I  couldn't  touch  them  taters 
If  they  was  mine  after  a  cat  had  been 
messin'  over  'em  like  that  Besides,  I 
don't  think  'tis  safe.  I  knew  an  old 
lady  who  used  to  feed  her  cat  jest  in 
the  same  way;  she'd  encourage  it  to 
eat  from  her  plate  and  her  mouth  jest 
as  you  do,  an'  one  day  when  she  didn't 
feed  him  quite  fast  enough  for  his 
likin',  seein'  her  t'roat  movin'  wi'  swal- 
lerin'  her  food,  the  brute  sprang  at  it 
an'  tore  it  open.  Of  course  she  died 
of  it,  an'  I've  never  liked  cats  since." 

James  Lake  was  a  little  disconcerted 
at  the  grim  story,  and  had  no  reply 
ready  for  the  moment;  but  his  wife, 
who  T^as  always  a  match  for  her  sister, 
stepped  into  the  breach. 

"That  was  a  nasty  accident,"  she 
said  calmly  in  her  rough  emphatic 
voice,  "but  that  cat  didn't  mean  no 
harm,  poor  thing.  They  alius  go  for 
anything  movin';  look  at  'em  with  a 
ball  o'  wool,  or  a  mouse.  'Tis  nothln* 
but  their  natur." 

"An'  a  very  nasty  natur  too,  I  call  it. 
But  there,  folks  wi'  no  children  must 
be  silly  wi'  somethln',  an'  cats  Is  as 
good  as  anything  else,  I  s'pose." 

"A  sight  better'n  some  children,  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Lake,  stroking  tenderly 
the  fine  black  fur  of  Tony's  back.  "It's 
a  deal  safer  to  set  your  affections  on 
cats  than  on  children.  They  may 
scratch  your  hand  sometimes  athout 
thinkin',  but  they  never  break  your 
hearts  wi'  their  misdoin'." 

Later  that  same  afternoon,  when  her 
husband  had  gone  to  work,  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  returned  to  her  own  home, 
Sarah  Lake  was  standing  at  the  back 
door,  her  dust-color  poke  bonnet  pushed 
well  over  her  face  as  a  protection 
from  the  scorching  July  sun.  Her 
hand  was  curled  telescope-fashion  be- 
fore one  eye,  as  she  peered  anxiously 
across  the  **plece"  they  rented. 
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**My  eyes  areQ*t  so  good  as  they 
were,"  she  muttered,  "but  I  believe 
that  man  Is  measurln'.  I'll  wait  a  bit; 
maybe  he*ll  be  down  here  directly." 

The  Lakes  lived  in  a  four-roomed 
cottage,  situated  in  a  peaceful  green 
lane,  an  offshoot  of  the  village  of 
Northorpe,  and  a  full  mile  away  from 
its  main  street.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  backwater,  where  the  dozen  or 
so  families  lived  in  that  amity  which 
is  the  usual  result  of  mutual  interde- 
pendence. They  criticised  each  other 
with  outspoken  freedom,  and  as  freely 
gave  help  to  any  of  their  number  in 
trouble;  in  their  leisure  they  cultivated 
the  quarter-acre  of  garden  that  went 
with  each  house;  and  as  few  of  them 
could  read  they  were  sublimely,  content- 
4edly  ignorant  of  all  that  went  on  out- 
;«lde  their  charmed  circle  of  Arcadia, 
which  whispers  from  the  Great  World 
rarely  came  to  disturb. 

James  Lake  had  an  important  dis- 
tinction from  his  fellows.  He  was 
able,  chiefly  owing  to  the  lie  of  the 
Jand,  to  rent  a  couple  of  acres  Instead 
-of  the  regular  quarter-acre,  and  this. 
In  the  days  previous  to  the  Allotments 
Act,  was  a  quite  unusual  stroke  of 
luck.  With  no  children,  and  an  ener- 
getic wife,  things  had  gone  smoothly, 
and  years  of  unremitting  toil  had  made 
of  those  two  acres  of  land  a  humble 
paradise. 

As  Sarah  looked  out  from  her  back 
door  that  July  afternoon  it  lay 
stretched  before  her  eyes  like  a  map. 
To  the  right  lay  the  "com  piece,"  the 
shining  fringes  of  its  barley  faintly 
stirred  at  intervals  by  a  hot  wind;  to 
the  left,  a  section  of  turnips,  bright 
green  and  thriving;  facing  the  house 
was  the  big  fruit-garden,  the  very 
heart  and  Jewel  of  the  whole,  sloping 
gently  upwards  to  a  thick  hedge  which 
separated  it  from  the  high  meadow- 
land  beyond.  What  a  garden  it  was! 
Full,  almost  too  full,  of  strong  young 
fruit-bushes,  now  gleaming  with  ripe 


gem-like  berries;  above  them  towered 
sheltering  apple-treeB,   whose  twisted 
and  picturesque  limbs,   covered  with 
moss  and   gray   lichen,   any  hcntical- 
turist  would  have  condemned  to  imme- 
diate    destruction.       Bees     hummed 
drowsily  as  they  fared  to  and  from 
their  hives,  sipping  sweets  from  the 
wanton  faces  of  the  dainty  Cbina  roses 
that,  with  the  more  useful  elder-bushes, 
formed  a  boundary  line  between  the 
com  piece  and  the  garden. 

Sarah  was  right.  l%e  man  and  the 
boy  who  was  helping  came  nearer, 
along  the  narrow  path,  and  presently 
their  measurements  brought  them  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"Good  aftemune,"  she  commenced 
tentatively,  looking  with  eyes  that 
questioned  the  newcomer.  Then,  with 
the  direct  dealing  characteristic  of  this 
strong  masculine  woman,  she  imme- 
diately asked,  "What  might  you  be 
doln'  that  for?" 

"I*m  measuring  the  land  about  here,*' 
the  man  replied  with  a  frank  pleasant 
glance  from  under  his  wide  bat,  ""and 
it's  hot  work  a  day  like  this.  Yon 
haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of 
home-brewed  about,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  we  drank  the  last  a  week  agix 
an'  I  haint  brewed  again  yet"  said 
Sarah,  who  was  longing  to  know  bis 
business  on  her  land,  but  diplomatic 
enough  to  understand  that  he  would 
be  more  inclined  to  tell  her  after 
quenching  his  liiirst  "Could  you 
drink  a  drop  o'  mead?  'Tis  my  own 
make;  we  keep  bees,  y'know.'' 

"I  could  drink  anything  Just  now, 
except  water,  perhaps.  Water  lant 
healthy  «drink  in  hot  weather.  Is  itr 
he  said  with  a  knowing  twinkle. 

Sarah  went  Into  the  cottage  and 
presently  returned  with  two  coane 
blue-rimmed  yellow  mugs,  in  whicb 
the  brown  syrupy  liquid  sparkled  hi 
bright  bubbles.  After  giving  one  to 
the  ^an,  she  handed  the  smaller  ot  the 
two  to  the  boy,  who  stood  a  little  dlft> 
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tance  off,  and  then  walked  back  to 
where  the  sarveyor  stood,  and  anz- 
loualy  waited  for  more  news  when  he 
should  have  finished  drinking. 

**Thank  yon/'  he  said  heartily,  as  he 
j^Te  her  the  mug;  '*that*s  the  best 
drink  I've  tasted  for  a  long  while." 

Mrs.  Lake  paid  nb  heed  to  his  com- 
pliment by  smile  or  word.  She  was 
absorbed  in  curiosity  to  know  what 
bad  brought  him  there.  During  the 
five-and-forty  years  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  lived  in  their  cottage  no 
person  of  his  occupation  had  ever  been 
seen  on  the  land,  and  she  feared  it 
boded  evil. 

"Who  are  you  measurin*  for?"  she 
asked. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  tell 
xou."  he  replied;  "however,  if  I  do, 
you  mustn't  make  a  song  of  it  The 
Asylum  people  are  in  treaty  for  all 
the  land  about  here.  As  good  as 
bou^t  it,  I  fancy,  from  what  I  hear." 

A  dull  unformed  fear  gripped  at 
Sarah's  heart,  though  her  grim  weather- 
lined  face  was  still  impassive.  "What 
do  they  want  wi'  the  land?"  she  asked 
sharply. 

"Why,  to  build  a  new  Asylum  on,  of 
course.  The  old  one  isn't  half  big 
enough;  they're  always  having  to  turn 
lunatics  away." 

"Then  I  s'pose,"  said  Sarah  slowly, 
as  the  dim  horror  took  shape  in  her 
brain,  and  flitted  before  her  mental 
vision  like  a  nightmare,  "I  s'pose  we 
shan't  be  able  to  rent  the  land  next 
jrear." 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  will,  nor  your 
cottage  either  for  the  matter  of  that 
But  there's  one  comfort,  you'll  all  be  in 
the  same  boat;  every  one  in  the  lane 
'U  have  to  turn  out  and  all  the  cot- 
tages will  be  pulled  down;  except  one 
or  two  of  the  best  perhaps,  that  they'll 
keep  for  the  Asylum  servants." 

But  the  "comfort"  contained  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  sentence  fell  on  deaf 
ears.     Sarah  Lake,  engrossed  by  the 


agonizing  thought  that  they  would 
have  to  leave  their  land  and  cottage, 
turned  into  her  house,  entirely  forget- 
ful of  the  young  man,  who,  telling  the 
boy  to  place  his  empty  mug  on  tiie 
window-sill,  resumed  his  work. 

Sarah  sat  down  in  her  straight- 
backed  chair  beside  the  fireless  grate. 
Her  light  blue  eyes,  beginning  to  be 
veiled  by  the  impalpable  film  where- 
with age  quenchto  the  fire  that  lights 
up  youth,  stared  vacantly  into  space; 
her  hands  were  laid  awkwardly  in  her 
lap,  which  was  still  covered  by  the 
blue  check  working-apron  that  she 
usually  laid  aside  when  sitting  down, 
and  the  horrible  sentence  "we  must 
leave  land  and  cottage"  kept  racing 
with  dull  persistence  through  her 
brain.  Presently  her  thoughts  cleared, 
arranged  theipselves,  and  she  began  to 
realize  all  that  this  dreadful  change, 
this  upheaval,  would  mean  to  them. 
The  land  was  more  than  an  allotment 
to  Sarah  and  her  husband;  more  than 
a  spot  hallowed  by  all  the  sweet  re- 
membrances of  early  married  life;  it 
was  a  barrier,  a  shield  between  them 
and  the  gaunt  spectres  Want  and  De- 
pendence that  make  old  age  an  Age 
of  Terror  for  the  poor.  Week  by  week 
during  the  summer  the  produce  of  their 
holding— fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  honey 
—had  been  carted  by  Mike,  their  donkey, 
to  Campsey  the  market  town,  and  the 
resulting  gains  jealously  added  to  the 
growing  hoard  that  was  to  keep  them 
from  the  workhouse  when  James  could 
no  longer  work  for  a  master.  Besides, 
with  the  garden  they  could  have  gone 
on  earning  indefinitely,  far  into  the 
eventide  of  life— but  it  was  all  over 
now. 

She  sat  there,  staring  with  unseeing 
eyes  at  a  shaft  of  yellow  sunlight  that 
had  fallen  slantwise  through  the  door, 
till  her  husband  came  in  to  tea  at 
six  o'clock,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  fire  was  still  unlighted,  and  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  tea. 
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"Oh,  you're  home,"  she  remarked 
dully.     "Are  you  arly?" 

"Arly?  No;  *tis  past  six  o'clock. 
When  are  we  goin'  to  hev  tea?" 

'*Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up  hurriedly,  **I*d  forgotten  all  about 
tea.  I  shom't  be  long  a-gettin*  it 
ready." 

With  her  usual  capable  precision  she 
set  to  work,  replying  only  in  mono- 
syllables to  her  husband's  remarks, 
keeping  back  the  dreadful  information 
with  her  accustomed  self-command,  till, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  *'James  had 
made  a  good  tea." 

She  ate  nothing  herself,  and  to  her 
husband's  inquiries  murmured  indis- 
tinctly of  headache.  But  when  the 
meal  was  finished  and  James  sat 
stroking  the  cat  between  the  intervals 
of  feeding  it  with  some  choice  morsel, 
his  wife  remarked: 

"I've  heered  some  bad  news  to-day, 
James." 
"Oh,"  he  said  quietly,  "what  is  it?" 
Perhaps  the  firm  self-control  that 
each  possessed  was  the  greatest  bond 
of  likeness  between  this  couple  who 
were  outwardly  so  unlike.  As  she 
told  her  story,  which,  commonplace  as 
it  might  be  to  the  outside  world,  was  to 
these  old  people  the  trag^lc  uprooting  of 
all  they  held  dearest,  he  went  on  me- 
chanically smoothing  the  cat's  fur, 
though  his  withered  hand  trembled 
slightly,  and  the  red  had  faded  for  a 
moment  from  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  patiently,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  "the  land  is  theirs 
to  do  what  they  like  wi*  it  We  shell 
Jest  hev  to  do  as  we're  bid,  like  other 
poor  folks." 

"We  shall  likely  hev  six  months' 
notice,  the  man  said  this  aftemune; 
time  to  look  about  for  another  house," 
answered  his  wife,  anxious  to  make 
the  best  of  it  to  her  husband. 

"Empty  housen  are  alius  scarce 
round  about  here,  as  scarce  as  piebald 
sparrers;  and  if  all  the  Lane  folks  are 


wantin'  housen  too!  Hows'ever,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can,  but  'twill  be 
a  bad  day's  work  for  us  when  we  he? 
to  go." 

The  six  months'  notice  came  at 
Michaelmas,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
the  following  Lady-day.  Seven  other 
families  had  notice  to  quit  at  the  game 
time,  and,  as  James  Lake  had  foretold, 
every  empty  house  in  that  and  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Tofton  could 
have  been  let  twice  over.  In  common 
with  many  others,  they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  arrange  for  a  temporary  refuge 
with  relatives  while  they  waited  for 
their  turn  as  the  cottages  became 
vacant. 

It  was  a  sad  autumn  and  winter. 
Each    crop    they    garnered    reminded 
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them  sorrowfully  that  it  was  the  last 
they  would  ever  gather  there;  with 
grief  they  burnt  the  bee-hives,  because 
no  one  in  that  desolated  spot  could  be 
Induced  to  take  them,  and  Sarah  Lake 
looked  on  with  grim  face  and  an  aching 
heart  as  the  dealer  in  second-hand  fur- 
niture from  Oampsey  carried  away  the 
horsehair  sofa  that  after  many  years 
of  married  life  had  been  proudly  added 
to  the  furniture  of  their  roomy  kitchen. 
That,  and  many  other  cherished  house- 
hold goods,  had  to  go  because  they 
would  have  to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Nelson 
for  a  while— months,  or  even  years  it 
might  be,  before  they  could  secure  a 
cottage— and  her  small  rooms  and  shed 
could  only  store  a  portion  of  the  Lakes' 
belongings. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  at  the  end  of 
March  when  James  and  Sarah  Lake 
said  a  final  good-bye  to  their  old  home. 
A  cutting  east  wind  had  brought  with 
it  a  black,  bone-searching  frost,  and 
Mike,  the  gray  donkey,  flicked  his  long 
ears  and  stamped  with  his  fore-hoofs 
as  he  waited  with  the  stolid  patience 
of  his  kind  at  the  little  front  gate  while 
numerous  odd  parcels  were  packed  lik 
the  cart 
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"Where's  Tony?"  asked  Mrs.  Lake  of 
her  husband.  **P*rap8  he*d  like  a  drink 
o'  milk  afore  I  put  him  in  the  basket" 

"Don't  you  bother  about  Tony,  I'll 
see  a'ter  him/'  answered  her  husband, 
who,  in  his  round  felt  hat  and  Sunday 
velveteen  coat,  felt  rather  over-dressed 
to  be  doing  much  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing. 

"Werry  well,  I'll  jest  leave  him  to 
you;  only  mind  you  don't  forget  him." 

*'I  shom't  do  that,  you  may  be  werry 
sure,"  was  his  quiet  reply. 

The  next  half-hour  was  a  busy  one 
with  Mrs.  Lake,  who,  with  precise 
method,  went  round  to  every  part  of 
the  house  and  sheds  to  see  that  noth- 
ing was  left  behind.  When  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  the  smallest  of 
their  possessions  had  been  removed, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet,  wrapped  her 
gray  duffel  shawl  methodically  around 
her  gaunt  figure,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  her. 

"James!  James!"  she  called.  "Are 
you  ready?" 

There  was  no  answer.  "Drat  the 
man,  wherever  is  he  got  to?  I  s'pose 
he's  lookin'  after  Tony."  She  walked 
down  to  the  big  five-barred  cart-gate 
and  looked  up  the  lane. 

"Why,  if  that  ain't  James  comin' 
from  the  road!  I  wonder  where  he's 
bin  trapeesin'  off  to  Jest  as  we  wanted 
to  get  away,"  she  said  to  herself;  and 
as  he  came  nearer  she  asked  sharply, 

"Wherever  have  you  bin,  James? 
Everything  is  in  the  cart,  an'  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  dickey  wom't 
half  perished,  standin'  so  long  i'  the 
cold." 

James  looked  up  wearily  for  an  in- 
stant without  speaking,  and  then  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  garden.    • 

"Is  it  Tony  you've  bin  after?"  she 
asked,  her  voice  still  sharp  with  the 
annoyance  that  the  grief  of  parting 
and  the  irritating  cold  were  producing 
between  them. 
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"Yes,  I've  bin  after  Tony,"  he  an- 
swered slowly  in  a  dreary  monotone. 

"Well,  where  is  he?  Can't  you  find 
him?" 

"No,  Sairy,"  said  the  old  man,  **we 
shan't  never  find  him  no  more.  I 
took  him  through  Bate's  Cranely  to  the 
river  and—"  (his  voice  broke  a  little)— 
"I— I  put  him  out  o'  the  way." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  in 
alarm.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
you've  drownded  him." 

"Yes,  missus,"  he  answered  with  a 
sad  decision,  "that's  what  I  ha'  done. 
I  drownded  him." 

"Drownded  Tony!'*  exclaimed  Sarah. 
"However  could  you?  Whatever  wor 
you  a  thinkin*  of?" 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelin's,  but  I  shouldn't  ha'  liked  him 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  as  your 
sister  Mary.  She's  sour  as  a  crab, 
that's  what  she  is,  as  sour  as  a  crab. 
She  couldn't  ha'  bin  kind  to  him, 
'taint  in  her  natur;  an'  suner  'an  see 
him  ill-treated  wi'  sly  kicks  an'  the 
like,  I  thought  'twould  come  easier  for 
me  to  get  rid  of  him  myself.  But 
there,  Sairy  bor,  I  never  done  sech  a 
hard  day's  work  i*  my  life.  I  cried 
like  a  child  when  the  pore  dumb  thing 
looked  up  at  me  an'  mewed,  an'  tried 
to  get  away;  from  me  that  wouldn't 
ha'  harmed  him  for  the  world  .  .  . 
only  he  didn't  know  ...  an'  I  felt  Jest 
like  a  murderer.  .  .  ." 

Large  tears  were  coursing  down 
Sarah's  tanned  cheeks  as  she  said 
brokenly. 

"He  was  a  butiful  cat;  sech  a  good 
faithful  crittur.  But  there,  James  bor, 
'tis  no  use  frettin';  p'raps  when  we 
get  to  a  house  of  our  own  agin  we 
might  happen  on  another  one  like  him." 

"No,"  answered  her  husband,  with 
a  world  of  regret  in  his  voice,  **we 
shall  never  find  pore  Tony's  like  agin— 
an'— an'  we  shall  never  keep  another 
cat!" 

Jaye  Oarry, 
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Science,  "the  great  measurer/'  is  for 
ever  busy  with  scales,  weights,  and 
measuring-tape.  Directly  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  world  is  round,  we  find 
the  Alexandrian  astronomers  attempt- 
ing to  measure  its  circumference. 
Hardly  had  Newton  formed  his  theory 
of  gravitation  before  his  mind  was 
full  of  schemes  for  '^weighing  the 
earth."  Prom  the  moment  when  the 
modem  atomic  hypothesis  was  ac- 
cepted, and  indeed  even  before,  Dalton 
and  his  colleagues  were  as  busy  as  bees 
trying  to  weig^  invisible,  nay,  hypo- 
thetical, atoms  and  molecules.  And  the 
very  discovery  of  the  "electrons"  or 
"corpuscles"  in  Sir  William  Grookes's 
vacuum  tubes  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  consisted  in  attempts  to  compare 
their  masses  with  those  of  the  lightest 
particles  previously  known— atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Nothing  seems  too  difficult. 
Hie  weight  of  the  earth,  the  weight 
of  an  atom,  the  velocity  of  light— nay, 
the  speed  of  thought  itself,  or,  at  least, 
the  speed  with  which  thought  can  be 
translated  into  action— all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  quantities  have  been 
brought  by  science  within  the  compass 
of  her  measuring  instruments,  their 
values  ascertained,  stated  in  familiar 
terms,  and  placed,  gratis,  at  the  service 
of  man. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Gomhill"  may  feel  disposed  to  take 
a  peep  into  the  machinery  employed 
to  accomplish  the  tremendous  task  of 
weighing  a  world?  If  so,  I  must  ask 
them,  first,  to  consider  this  question: 

What  do  we  mean  by  "the  weight  of 
the  earth"? 

When  we  speak  of  the  weight  of  such 
an  object  as  a  lump  of  coal,  we  mean, 
of  course,  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon 
that  piece  of  coal;  and  the  quantity  of 
coal  we  call  a  pound  is  that  quantity 


which  is  pulled  to  the  earth  with  a 
force  just  equal  to  the  force  that  palls 
a  particular  piece  of  platinum,  marked 
"P.S.  1844  1  lb.,"  and  called  the  "Im- 
perial Avoirdupois  Pound,"  which  is 
kept  at  the  Standards  Office  in  West- 
minster. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  earth,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  pull  itself  to  itself. 
Bvery  particle  of  it  in  every  direction 
must  pull  every  other  particle,  wltii 
the  result  that  there  is  a  state  of 
equilibrium  and  no  pull;  and  thus,  in 
the  everyday  sense  of  the  term,  the 
earth  has  no  weight  at  all. 

But  we  all  know  that  though  when 
we  weigh  bodies  we  may  seem  merely 
to  measure  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon 
them,  we  not  only  learn  the  strength 
of  this  pull,  but  also  measure  what 
Newton  called  "the  quantity  of  matter 
in  them,"  or,  as  we  say  to-day,  "their 
masses."    For  it  has  been  shown  by 
Newton  that  at  any  given  point  on  its 
surface  the  earth's  pull  on  an  object  is 
proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  object, 
and  quite  independent  of  all  such  qual- 
ities or  considerations  as  its  shape  or 
position,  whether  it  is  a  solid,  a  liquid, 
or  a  gas,  and  also,  as  Lavoisier  has 
taught  us,  independent  of  its  chemical 
constitution;  this  being,  of  course,  only 
a  particular  case  of  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation,  which  tells  us  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  at- 
tracts every  other  particle  with  a  force 
which  depends  on  their  masses  and  on 
the  distances  which  separate  them;  the 
attraction  being  pr(H>ortionately  greator 
between   large   masses   than   between 
small    masses,    increasing    wh^i    the 
masses  are  brought  closer  to  one  an- 
other, and  decreasing  as  they  recede, 
in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  distances 
between  the  centres  of  two  q>bere8  be 
doubled,  then  the  attraction  between 
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them  is  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  its 
original   strength. 

Retaming  now  to  our  question,  we 
see  that  the  process  familiarly  termed 
^^wels^lng  the  earth"  consists  really  in 
measuring  the  quantity  of  matter  the 
earth  is  made  of,  or,  in  modem  terms, 
in  determining  its  mass. 

Although  we  cannot  even  imagine 
ourselves  balancing  the  earth  on  a  pair 
of  scales  against  a  set  of  weights,  some 
other  way  of  attacking  the  problem 
which  is  not  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  the  imagination  may  occur  to 
the  reader,  and  help  him  to  grasp  its 
nature  and  difficulty. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  diam- 
eter of  the  earth  is  about  8,000  miles, 
and  we  know  how  to  calculate  the  ap-  * 
proximate  volume  of  a  sphere  when 
we  have  measured  its  diameter.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  calculate  the  vol- 
ume of  the  earth  in  cubic  feet,  find  the 
mass  of  a  cubic  foot  of  it  in  pounds 
by  weighing  samples,  finally  multiply 
these  two  quantities,  and  so  determine 
its  mass  in  pounds?  It  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  perform  these  simple 
operations,  but,  unfortunately,  even  if 
we  neglect  the  Irregularity  of  the 
earth's  surface,  there  are  still  some 
fatal  objections.  The  masses  of  equal 
volumes  of  rock  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  vary  con- 
siderably; and,  further,  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  we  have  no  means  of 
getting  samples  of  the  material  of 
which  the  earth  is  made  except  by 
scratching  its  outer  skin,  and  It  would 
by  no  means  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
average  weight  of  each  cubic  foot  of 
the  rocks  which  exist  below,  out  of  our 
reach,  is  the  same  as  the  average 
weight  of  each  cubic  foot  of  the  rocks 
which  are  familiar  to  us  on  its  surface. 
Still,  the  general  idea  of  the  problem 
presented  in  the  form  of  this  faulty 
proposal  is  not  unhelpful.  It  simplifies 
the  matter  considerably.  We  know  the 
volume    of    the    earth    more    or    less 


closely,  therefore  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  find  Its  *'mean  density"— to  find,  that 
Is,  what  proportion  the  mass  of  the 
earth  bears  to  the  mass  of  a  globe  of 
water  of  equal  size.  When  this  Is  done, 
since  every  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
about  62%  lbs.,  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  weight  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  state  it  in 
pounds  or  tons,  In  grams  or  kilograms, 
as  we  may  desire. 

The  process  of  "weighing  the  earth," 
then,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  finding 
its  mean  density,  water,  which  is  said 
to  have  the  density  1,  being  taken  as 
the  standard  substance.  Thus  stated, 
the  problem  seems  easy  enough,  but  the 
solution  of  this  simple  problem  has  oc- 
cupied the  thoughts  of  many  master 
minds,  and  taxed  to  their  utmost  the 
powers  of  many  great  experimenters 
from  the  days  of  Newton. 

It  is  true  that,  by  taking  the  earth 
as  their  standard,  astronomers  have 
been  able  to  draw  up  a  table  of  den- 
sities for  the  heavenly  bodies,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  mean  density 
of  the  sun  is  about  one-fourth  as  great 
as  that  of  our  globe,  that  of  Venus  and 
Mars  about  nine-tenths  as  great,  that 
of  Mercury  one  and  a  quarter  times 
greater,  and  so  on.  But  this,  though 
sufficient  for  many  purposes,  fails  to 
give  us  such  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter 
as  we  get  when  we  can  think  of  our 
quantities  in  familiar  terrestrial  stand- 
ards such  as  the  gram  or  the  pound; 
and  so  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
celestial  scale  of  densities,  in  which  the 
earth  is  made  the  standard,  with  one 
of  the  more  familiar  terrestrial  scales. 
The  first  attempt  to  do  this  was  made 
by  Newton.  This  attempt  was  a  mere 
estimate^-in  fact,  a  guess.  I  give  it  in 
full  in  his  own  words,  as  translated  by 
Motte: 

But  that  our  globe  of  earth  is  of 
greater  density  than  it  would  be  if  the 
whole  consisted  of  water  only,  I  thus 
make  out    If  the  whole  consisted  of 
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water  only,  whatever  was  of  less  den- 
sity than  water,  because  of  Its  less 
specific  gravity,  would  emerge  and 
float  above.  And  upon  this  account,  if 
a  globe  of  terrestrial  matter,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  water,  was  less  dense 
than  water,  It  would  emerge  some- 
where: and  the  subsiding  water  falling 
back  would  be  gathered  to  the  opposite 
side.  And  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
earth,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
covered  with  seas.  The  earth,  if  it  was 
not  for  its  greater  density,  would 
emerge  from  the  seas,  and,  according 
to  its  degree  of  levity,  would  be  raised 
more  or  less  above  their  surface,  the 
water  and  the  seas  flowing  backwards 
to  the  opposite  side.  By  the  same  argu- 
ment, the  spots  of  the  sun  which  float 
upon  the  lucid  matter  thereof  are 
lighter  than  that  matter.  And  however 
the  planets  have  been  formed  while 
they  were  yet  In  fluid  masses,  all  the 
heavier  matter  subsided  to  the  centre. 
Since,  therefore,  the  common  matter 
of  our  earth  on  the  surface  thereof  is 
about  twice  as  heavy  as  water,  and, 
a  little  lower,  in  mines,  is  found  about 
three  or  four  or  even  flve  times  more 
heavy;  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity 
of  the  whole  matter  of  the  earth  may 
be  flve  or  six  times  greater  than  if  It 
consisted  all  of  water,  especially  since 
I  have  before  showed  that  the  earth 
is  about  four  times  more  dense  than 
Jupiter.  , 

I 
Newton's    guess,    curiously    enough, 

hits  the  limits  between  which  the  val- 
ues subsequently  flxed  by  experiments 
are  mostly  to  be  found. 

In  practice,  all  the  methods  of  weigh- 
ing the  earth  resolve  themselves  into 
experiments  in  which  we  measure  the 
attraction  between  two  bodies  having 
known  masses  placed  at  a  known  dis- 
tance from  each  other  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  then  compare  this  with  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  on  some  known 
mass  of  matter,  also  on  Its  surface. 
The  following  Illustration,  taken  from 
a  lecture  by  Professor  J.  H.  Poyntlng. 
will  make  the  idea  clearer: 

Suppose  you  hang  a  weight  of  50  lbs. 
from  a  spring  balance  a  few  feet  above 


the  earth.  Then  the  pull  of  the  earth, 
whose  centre  is  about  4,000  miles  or 
20,000,000  feet  away,  is  50  lbs.  Now 
suppose  you  bring  a  second  weight  tbis 
time,  let  us  say,  a  weight  of  350  lbs.,  to 
a  position  one  foot  from  the  first  one, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  eartli. 
so  that  its  pull  is  added  to  that  of  tbe 
earth.  Then,  if  your  balance  is  suffi- 
ciently sensitive,  you  will  find  tbe 
smaller  mass  no  longer  weighs  50  Ibs.^ 
but  a  little  more— in  fact  al)out  yjj 
of  a  grain  more— that  is  to  say,  the  poll 
of  the  350*lb.  weight  at  the  distance  of 
a  foot  is  equal  to  the  ^^  of  a  grain, 
or  irsioao  of  1  lb.,  or  the  pull  of  the 
earth  at  a  distance  of  20,000,000  feet 
is  about  ninety  million  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  sphere  of  350  lbs.  at  one 
foot,  for 

1,760,000  X  50=87,500,000. 

If  the  earth  could  be  placed  at  an 
average  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
50-lb.  w.eight,  instead  of  at  a  distance 
of  20.000,000  feet,   its  pull   would  be 
proportionately  greater— viz.  about  four 
himdred  billion  times  greater,  so  that 
at  equal  distances  the  pull  of  the  earth 
would  be  four  hundred  billion  timefl 
ninety  million  times  that  of  a  350-lb. 
sphere.    But,  as  already  explained,  at 
equal   distances   these  pulls   are  pro- 
portional to  tbe  masses  concerned,  and 
thus,  by  doing  a  little  more  arithmetic 
we  should  find  that  the  earth  wei^ 
about    12,500,000,000,000,000.000,000.000 
lbs.    Finally,  if  we  calculate  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  from  these  figures 
and  from  its  volume,  which  can  be  de- 
duced from  its  diameter,  we  find  tiiat 
its  mass  is  about  five  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
that  the  "mean  density*'  of  the  earth 
in  five  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that 
of  water.    This,  however,  is  only  the 
result  of  an  imaginary  experiment  Tbe 
real  thing,  though  similar  in  principle, 
is  far  more  complicated,  as  will  easily 
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be  understood  when  I  mention  that 
a  determination  of  the  density  of  the 
earth  carried  out  with  due  precautions 
to  eliminate  all  sources  of  error  may 
occupy  several  years,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  necessary  operations  are  of  so 
delicate  a  character  that  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  railway  trains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  apparatus  may  be  a  serious 
source  of  trouble.  Indeed,  on  one  oc- 
casion Professor  Boys,  when  working 
at  Oxford,  was  stopped  by  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred  thousands  of 
miles  away,  and  was,  I  believe,  only 
detected  in  this  part  of  the  world 
through  the  circumstance  that  Profes- 
sor Boys  was  weighing  the  earth  when 
the  wave  reached  these  regions. 

The  actual  objects  whose  attractions 
have  been  observed  in  attempts  to 
weigh  the  earth  have  varied  very 
widely. 

The  earliest  observers  studied  the 
attractions  of  mountains  on  objects 
brought  near  them;  Professor  Boys 
those  of  small  metallic  spheres,  the 
largest  of  which  were  only  four  and  a 
half  inches,  and  the  smallest  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  methods 
employed  divide  themselves  into  three 
or  four  groups. 

First  come  experiments  in  which  the 
attraction  of  a  mountain  or  some  nat- 
ural object,  such  as  a  zone  of  known 
thickness  of  the  upper  crust  of  the 
earth.  Is  compared  with  that  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  the  famous  "Cavendish  ex- 
periment," in  which  the  attractions 
between  metallic  masses  quite  small  in 
size  are  Investigated  by  means  of  what 
is  known  as  a  torsion  balance. 

And,  thirdly,  researches  in  which 
common  but  very  delicate  scales  and 
weights  are  employed.  Some  very 
beautiful  experiments  falling  within 
this  last  class  were  made  a  few  years 
ago  at  what  was  then  the  Mason  Col- 
lege, Birmlnfi^am,  by  Professor  Poynt- 
ing.  on  whose  publications  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  weight  of  the  earth  this 
article  is  very  largely  based. 

And  now,  after  all  these  preliminary 
remarks  to  clear  the  way,  we  come  to 
the  real  thing,  to  the  actual  experi- 
ments made  for  the  purpose  of  weigh- 
ing the  earth,  from  the  time  of  Newton, 
who  inspired  all  this  work,  in  which 
our  fellow-countrymen  have  always 
played  a  conspicuous  and  successful 
part,  till  to-day. 

We  have  learnt  from  the  preceding 
pages  that  astronomers  have  succeeded 
in  comparing  the  densities  of  various 
heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  astronom- 
ical observations,  and  have  drawn  up 
tables  stating  their  results  in  terms  of 
the  density  of  the  earth,  but  that  if  we 
wish  to  get  out  our  results  In  earthly 
measures,  such  as  ounces  or  grams,  we 
must  descend  from  the  stars,  and  com- 
pare, for  example,  the  pull  of  the  earth 
on  some  object  on  its  surface  with  the 
pull  of  some  measurable  mass  on  the 
same  object.  All  this,  of  course,  was 
very  well  understood  by  Newton,  who 
saw,  further,  that  the  power  of  a  moun- 
tain to  deflect  a  plumb-line  might  be 
employed;  unfortunately,  he  concluded 
that  the  effect  would  be  too  small  to 
measure,  which,  indeed,  may  possibly 
have  been  true  at  that  time.  Newton 
also  investigated  the  possibility  of 
measuring  the  attraction  between  large 
spheres,  and  calculated  how  long  it 
would  take  a  sphere  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter, and  of  equal  density  with  the 
earth,  to  draw  a  second  sphere,  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  equal  density; 
placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  away, 
across  this  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Through  a  mistake  in  his  arith- 
metic, he  found  the  required  time  to 
be  about  a  month,  which  is  vastly  more 
than  the  few  minutes  that  would  really 
be  needed,  and  as  such  a  rate  of  motion 
was  utterly  beyond  measurement,  he 
confined  himself  to  making  the  cele- 
brated guess  mentioned  above.  But  not 
very  long  afterwards  both  these  meth- 
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ods  were  put  to  the  test  of  experiment 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

Some  doubt  is  said  to  exist  as  to 
whether  Newton  was  the  real  author  of 
this  mistake,  but,  as  Professor  Poynt- 
ing  remarlsed  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
something  not  altogether  unpleasing  in 
the  belief  that  even  Newton  could  make 
a  mistake.  His  faulty  arithmetic 
showed  that  there  was,  at  any  rate, 
one  quality  which  he  shared  with  his 
fallible  fellow-men. 

When  the  attractive  force  of  a  moun- 
tain is  to  be  studied,  the  experiment, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  somewhat  as 
follows:  A  weight  hanging  at  the  end 
of  a  thread— that  is,  a  plumb-line  more 
or  less  similar  to  the  plumb-line  em- 
ployed by  a  mason,  but  far  more  sensi- 
tive and  '  provided  with  more  exact 
means  of  measurement— is  placed  first 
in  some  suitable  position  not  too  far 
away  from  the  mountain,  but  well  out 
of  the  range  of  its  attraction,  and  its 
position  noted  on  a  scale  of  divisions 
when  it  hangs  freely  suspended,  and, 
therefore,  perpendicular  to  the  earth*s 
surface.  The  plumb-line  is  then 
brought  up  as  close  as  may  be  to  one 
side  of  the  mountain.  When  this  is 
done  the  plumb-line  is  found  to  be 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  pre- 
vious line  of  suspension— that  is  to  say, 
a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  to* 
wards  the  mountain.  The  amount  of 
this  displacement  is  measured  on  the 
scale  of  divisions,  and  the  length  of  the 
plumb-line  is  also  measured.  From 
these  data  the  astronomer  can  calculate 
the  ratio  of  the  horisontal  pull  of  the 
mountain  to  the  pull  of  the  earth. 

Finally,  the  mountain  is  most  care* 
fully  surveyed,  and  the  densities  of 
pieces  of  the  rock  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed  are  measured.  Knowing  these 
densities  and  the  volume  of  the  moun- 
tain we  can  estimate  the  mass  of  the 
mountaii^  in  pounds  or  Idlograms,  ac- 
cording to   the  system   selected;   and 


when  this  is  done  we  know  the  maas 
of  the  mountain,  the  pull  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  pull  of  the  earth,  and  their 
distances,  and  from  these,  knowing 
the  law  of  gravitation,  quoted  al>ove, 
we  can  deduce  the  other  quantity  in- 
volved, the  mass  of  the  earth. 

The  first  investigator  to  actually  de- 
termine the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
by  this  method  was  M.  Bouguer,  who 
was  a  member  of  one  of  two  sclentiflc 
commissions  sent  out  by  France  about 
1740  to  measure  the  lengths  of  degrees 
of  latitude  in  Poru  and  Lapland— that 
is,  at  points  near  to  and  remote  from 
the  equator— in  order  to  settle  finally 
the  shape  of  the  earth,  whether  it  is 
flattened  at  the  poles,  as  Newton  sup- 
posed, or  drawn  out,  as  had  then 
lately  been  suggested.  The  members 
of  these  commissions,  which,  by  the 
way,  settled  the  question  in  favor  of 
Newton's  views,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  investigating  the  shape  of  the 
earth;  and  M.  Bouguer,  in  particular, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
^'mountain  mass  method^  of  weighing 
the  earth  thus  aitorded  him  by  his  visit 
to  the  great  mountains  of  the  Andes. 
M.  Bouguer  made  two  distinct  sets  of 
measurements.  In  the  first  he  studied 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum  at  the  sea- 
level,  then  at  a  point  10,000  feet  higher, 
on  the  great  plateau  on  which  Quito 
stands,  and,  finally,  on  the  t<^  of 
Pichhicha,  which  is  about  6,000  feet 
above  Quito.  He  knew  that  if  a  pen- 
dulum were  lifted  to  a  great  height 
above  a  wide  plain  or  over  the  open 
sea,  say,  for  example*  by  means  of  a 
balloon,  its  swing  would  gradually 
grow  slower  as  gravity  decreased  at 
the  higher  levels;  and  he  calculated 
from  the  swing  of  his  pendulum  at 
Quito  that  gravity  there  was  greater 
than  the  calculated  amount  for  the 
height  at  which  he  worked,  owing  to 
the  down  pull  of  the  great  tableland 
beneath  him. 

Bouguer's  second  set  of  obeervatlOQB 
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was  made  near  Ghimboraco,  a  moun- 
tain 20,000  feet  high,  by  the  plumb-line 
method  as  described  in  outline  above, 
only  in  a  far  more  refined  form.  His 
difficulties  were  very  great,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  work  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  His  labors  began  with 
a  troublesome  and  even  perilous  jour- 
ney of  many  hours  over  rocks  and 
snow-flelds,  and  when  the  site  selected 
for  the  first  set  of  observations  was 
reached  he  had  to  fight  against  snow- 
falls, which  threatened  to  bury  the  in- 
struments, the  tents,  and  even  the  ob- 
s^rers  themselves.  At  the  second 
station,  which  was  below  the  snow-line, 
he  hoped  for  better  conditions;  but  here 
he  encountered  gales  of  wind,  and  it 
was  still  so  cold  as  to  hinder  the  work- 
ing of  his  Instruments.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  results  obtained  were,  as  Bouguer 
himself  recognized,  of  little  permanent 
scientific  value.  The  cause  for  wonder 
was  that  he  got  any  results  at  all. 
But  his  time  and  labors  were  not 
wasted.  His  observations  proved  that 
the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  denser  than 
the  mountains  upon  it;  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  hollow  shell,  as  some  people  in 
those  days  still  supposed,  nor  yet  a 
hollow  globe  filled  with  water,  as 
others  had  insisted.  Besides,  he  had 
broken  new  ground,  and  before  very 
long  his  experiments  were  repeated 
under  more  favorable  conditions  and 
with  better  results. 

The  next  experiment  by  the  moun- 
tain-mass method  was  made  in  the 
neis^borhood  of  Schiehallion,  in  Perth- 
shire, thirty  years  later,  under  the  au- 
Q>lce8  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  at  the 
instance  of  Maskelyne,  then  As- 
tronomer Royal,  appointed  "a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  a  proper  hill 
whereon  to  try  the  exiieriment,  and  to 
prepare  everything  necessary  for  carry- 
ing the  design  into  execution." 

A  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  remote  island  were  considerably 


excited  by  the  absurd  proceedings  of  a 
party  of  visitors  to  their  shores,  who 
did  many  things  which  seemed  stupid, 
not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  to  the  isl- 
anders, and  at  length  lost  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  respect  by  boiling- 
water  in  tin  pots  on  a  mountain  top 
in  order  to  find  out  how  high  the  moun- 
tain was.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
what  the  hard-headed  natives  of  Perth- 
shire can  have  thought  of  the  party 
of  gentlemen  who  came  to  Schiehallion 
about  the  year  1774,  and  proceeded  ta 
watch  plumb-lines  hanging  in  the  air, 
and  to  peep  at  stars  through  telescopes 
in  order  to  discover  the  weight  of  the 
earth.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  after 
two  months  or  so  spent  in  observing, 
and  two  years  more  in  surveying  the 
mountain,  making  contour  maps  giving 
the  volume  and  distance  of  every  part 
of  it  from  the  two  stations  at  whiclb 
the  observations  of  its  attraction  had 
been  made— for  Maskelyne  did  not  fol- 
low the  method  of  Bouguer  exactly, 
but  observed  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  from  two  opposite  sides— 
and  after  determining  the  density  of 
various  fragments  of  the  rock  of  which 
Schiehallion  is  composed,  Maskelyne 
and  his  colleagues  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
must  be  four  and  a  half  times  that  of 
water^that  is,  that  the  earth  must  con- 
tain four  and  a  half  times  as  much 
matter  as  a  globe  of  water  of  its  own* 
size,  or,  again,  that  its  mass  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  globe  of  water  four 
and  a  half  times  as  big  as  the  earth. 
This  value  was  presently  raised  to  five, 
as  the  result  of  furUier  determinations 
of  the  density  of  the  rock,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  latter 
value  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

I  should  tire  my  reader  were  I  to- 
go  further  into  this  part  of  our  subject 
and  describe  one  by  one  the  various 
experiments  following  more  or  less 
similar  lines  that  have  been  made 
since  the  completion   of   Maskelyne*s 
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celebrated  experiments.  Moreover,  in- 
teresting and  ingenious  as  these  ex- 
periments were,  all  were  vitiated  by  a 
fatal  defect.  The  accuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  depends  In  every  case 
on  two  chief  points.  First,  correct 
measurements  of  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  mountain  masses  studied  are 
necessary,  and  this,  doubtless,  was  at- 
tained in  many  if  not  in  every  one  of 
the  various  investigations.  Secondly,  a 
fairly  correct  knowledge  of  the  density 
of  the  rocks  forming  the  mountains  is 
required,  and  here  the  experiments  in 
every  case  break  down.  We  cannot 
learn  with  certainty  the  true  mean  den- 
sities of  the  rocks  forming  a  mountain; 
at  the  best  we  can  only  make  rough 
guesses  at  them.  Consequently,  of  late 
years  the  attention  of  astronomers  has 
been  turned  to  the  other  methods  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  These,  though 
equally  difficult  to  carry  out,  are  not 
subject  to  this  fatal  objection.  I  may 
point  out,  however,  before  we  proceed, 
that  it  would  be  quite  reasonable,  now 
the  weight  of  the  earth  has  been  fixed 
by  these  other  and  sounder  methods, 
to  turn  the  above  experiment  about 
and  apply  the  results  obtained  to  the 
complementary  problem  of  "weighing 
mountains." 

"Of  all  experiments,"  exclaimed 
Professor  Boys,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, "the  one  which  has  most  ex- 
cited my  admiration  is  the  famous  ex- 
periment of  Cavendish."  For  this 
method  of  weighing  the  earth  no  costly 
expeditions  to  distant  mountains,  and 
no  elaborate  surveys  requiring  years 
for  their  performance  are  demanded. 
For  the  "Cavendish  experiment,"  in 
fact,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  few  bits 
of  wire,  some  strips  of  wood,  balls  of 
metal,  and  a  case  to  protect  the  appara- 
tus from  **the  wind,"  as  Cavendish  ex- 
pressed it  If  you  possess  these  and 
certain  other  similar  trifles,  and  if  you 
possess,   also,   the   genius   for   experi- 


menting of  a  Cavendish  or  of  a  Boys, 
you  can  weigh  the  earth.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, you  possess  one  of  the  wonderfal 
silica  threads  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  Professor  Boys,  you  can  con- 
struct an  apparatus  hardly  too  big  to 
go  inside  a  man*s  hat-box,  with  which 
you  may  do  the  thing  to  a  nicety. 

That  great  though  most  eccentric 
man,  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  to  carry 
out  In  a  laboratory  the  operation  of 
weighing  the  earth,  but  the  actual 
originator  of  the  Cavendish  experiment 
was  the  Rev.  John  MIchell,  who  con- 
structed the  necessary  apparatus,  but 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  his  ideas  by  mak- 
ing an  experiment  After  Mr.  Mlchell'a 
death  his  apparatus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  he  handed 
it  on  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  who,  after  mak- 
ing  some  modifications,  performed  the 
first  "Cavendish  experiment"  in  1797- 
98.  Cavendish  found  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  to  be  5.45  times  that  of 
water,  and  we  may  take  It  that  this 
was  the  first  really  trustworthy  meas- 
urement The  experiment,  in  outline, 
was  as  follows: 

Two  equal  balls  of  lead,  each  two 
inches  in  diameter,  were  attached  to 
the  remote  ends  of  a  Wfgat  wood^i  rod 
six  feet  long,  which  was  suspended 
horizontally  at  its  centre,  by  means  of 
a  wire  forty  inches  long,  inside  a  nar- 
row wooden  case  to  protect  it  from 
draughts.  Outside  the  case  two  much 
more  massive  balls,  also  of  lead,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  were  suspended  by 
rods  from  a  beam,  which  worked  on  a 
pivot  This  pivot  was  placed  above 
the  wire  by  which  the  rod  carrying  the 
small  balls  was  suspended,  so  that  the 
large  balls  could  be  swung  at  will 
into  various  positions  outside  the  case. 
For  example,  they  could  be  placed 
transversely  by  putting  the  two  beams 
at  rii^t  angles  to  one  another,  or 
brought  close  up  to  the  smaller  balls. 
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one  large  ball  to  each  small  ball,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  case.  The  move- 
ments of  the  ends  of  the  light  rod 
within  the  case  were  measured  by 
means  of  divided  scales  provided  for 
the  purpose,  which  were  viewed  from 
a  distance  through  telescopes.  In  mak- 
ing an  experiment  the  two  large  balls 
were  brought  up  close  to  the  two  small 
balls,  one  large  ball  to  each  small  ball, 
on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  latter 
were  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 
This  set  the  ends  of  the  light  beam 
swinging  about  a  centre  which  could  be 
determined  by  observing  the  range  of 
successive  swings  by  means  of  the 
divided  scales.  The  large  balls  were 
then  carried  round  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  case,  and  brought  close  up  to  the 
small  ones  as  before.  The  result  of 
this  was,  of  course,  that  the  directions 
of  the  pulls  upon  the  latter  were  re- 
versed. The  centre  of  swing  was  again 
determined,  and  it. was  found  not  to 
be  the  same  as  before.  Many  correc- 
tions had  to  be  introduced,  and  so 
the  working  out  of  the  results  was  not 
very  simple,  but  they  show  that  the 
earth  has  a  mean  density  of  5.45.  The 
Cavendish  experiment  has  often  been 
repeated,  and  Bally  (a  Liondon  stock- 
broker by  profession)  performed  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  of  these  delicate  experi- 
ments In  his  laboratory  at  Tavistock 
Place  between  the  years  1738  and  1742, 
obtaining  the  value  5.66. 

The  Cavendish  experiment,  as  I  have 
said,  has  often  been  repeated,  with 
various  improvements,  but  never  in  a 
very  much  more  perfect  form  till  a 
few  years  ago;  and  in  the  interval  Pro- 
fessor Poynting  and  others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  weighing  the  earth  by  means 
of  common  scales  and  weights.  The 
experiment,  in  Professor  Poynting's 
hands,  consisted  in  hanging  two  50-lb. 
weights  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  large, 
strong  balance  placed  inside  a  suitable 
case;  measuring  the  effect  of  bringing 


a  large  mass  of  metal,  850  lbs.,  under 
one  of  the  50-lb.  weights,  which  in- 
creases the  pull  upon  it  to  a  measurable 
extent,  and  then  transferring  the  large 
weight  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance 
so  that  its  pull  upon  the  other  50-lb. 
weight  could  also  be  measured.  The 
changes  to  be  observed,  of  course,  were 
extremely  small,  mere  fractions  of  a 
milligram,  in  fact,  and  all  sorts  of  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
disturbing  effects  of  draughts  and  other 
causes  of  error.  The  balance  was 
placed  in  a  cellar,  and  observed  by 
means  of  a  telescope  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  ceiling  from  the  room  above 
it.  So  delicate  was  the  apparatus  that 
if  any  one  walked  about  the  house  when 
Professor  Poynting  was  at  work  he 
was  unable  to  make  an  observation,  on 
account  of  the  quivering  of  a  mirror 
attached  to  the  balance  to  enable  him 
to  observe  the  reflection  of  a  scale 
through  the  telescope;  and  when  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  placing  the 
instrument  on  great  blocks  of  india- 
rubber,  and  the  balance  had  worked 
well  for  a  whole  year,  it  began  to  go 
wrong  one  day  owing  to  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  tilting  whenever  he  moved 
the  large  weight  from  one  side  of  the 
balance  to  the  other.  The  tilt  was  so 
slight  that  had  the  floor  been  ten  miles 
long  one  end  of  it  would  only  have 
been  raised  one  inch  higher  than  the 
other  end  ten  miles  away,  and  yet  this 
minute  disturbance  very  seriously  af- 
fected his  observations.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  diflaculties  en- 
countered, but  gradually  they  were 
overcome,  and  the  density  of  the  earth 
was  found  to  be  5.493.  Professor 
Poynting  indicates  the  minute  effect 
produced  by  the  movements  of  the 
350-lb.  weight  by  the  following  apt 
illustration: 

Suppose  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  say  40,000,000  persons, 
were  placed  in  one  pan  of  a  gigantic 
pair   of   scales,    and    that   they   were 
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counterpoised  by  weights,  do  you  thinic 
the  addition  of  one  middle-sized  boy  to 
the  population  of  the  scale  pan  would 
seem  to  make  much  difference  to  a 
man  who  was  weighing  them?  That 
is  the  sort  of  difference  that  had  to  be 
measured— a  difference  of  one  part  in 
seventy  or  eighty  million  parts.  It  will 
give  a  still  better  idea  of  the  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  weigh- 
ing was  brought  by  Professor  Poynting 
if  I  add  that  the  degree  of  accuracy 
was  such  as  would  be  required,  in  this 
imaginary  experiment,  to  detect 
whether  or  no  the  boy  had  both  his 
boots  on. 

But  splendid  as  this  work  was.  the 
high-water  mark  was  reached,  perhaps, 
by  Professor  Boys  in  a  recent  repeti- 
tion   of    the    Cavendish    experiment 
Cavendish,  as  I  have  said,  suspended 
the  beam  of  his  '^torsion  balance,"  as 
such  an  instrument  as  that  used  by 
Cavendish  is  called,  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  results 
depended  on  the  elasticity  of  this  wire. 
Now,  unfortunately,  metallic  wires  are 
not   perfectly   elastic,   and   when   fre- 
quently used  are  subject  to  "fatigue"; 
and  so  there  was  a  defect  in  the  experi- 
ment,    which     remained     uncorrected 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Professor 
Boys     discovered     how     to     produce 
threads  not  liable  to  this  fault    These 
astonishing  threads,  which  were  made 
of  melted  quartz,  are  finer  by  far  than 
the  finest  wire— so  fine,  in  fact  that  a 
single  grain  of  sand  spun  into  one  of 
them  might  yield  a  thread  a  thousand 
miles    long;    moreover,    they    surpass 
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Steel  in  strength,  and  are  marveUooBly 
elastic.  Armed  with  quarts  threads 
Mr.  Boys  was  able  to  reduce  tiie  sise 
of  the  Cavendish  apparatus,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  greatly  to  Increase  its  sensi- 
bility. This  and  great  personal  skill 
enabled  him  to  make  what  is  probably 
the  best  measurement  yet  obtained  of 
the  earth's  mean  density— viz.  SJS270. 

And  so  we  find  that  the  work  of 
Maskelyne,  the  work  of  Cavendish,  the 
work  of  Poynting,  that  of  Boys,  and. 
Indeed,  that  of  half  a  score  others 
about  whom  I  have  said  nothing,  sup- 
ports, almost  without  an  exception, 
Newton's  guess  at  the  weight  of  llie 
earth. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  live  In  a 
material  age,  that  the  days  of  chivalry 
are  gone,  and  that  even  science  devotes 
herself  to-day  to  the  merely  useful,  and 
is  too  apt  to  neglect  the  search  after 
abstract  truth.     Perhaps   this   Incinn- 
plete  recital  of  the  progress  of  a  great 
research  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries.   Including  as   it  does  some 
splendid  contributions  which  have  been 
made  within  quite  recent  years,  may 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  though  science 
reveals  herself  to  many  of  us  chiefly 
through  her  more  obviously  useful  and 
profitable  discoveries   and   inventions, 
yet  those  who  look  for  them  will  still 
find  among  us  not  a  few  men  as  ready 
as  any  of  their  predecessors  to  devote 
days  and  nights  to  hard  labor  for  no 
other  fee  than  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  new  truth,  overthrowing  an  ancient 
error,  or  extending  in  some  other  way 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sir    WlUiam    Roden    received    Lady 
Marlowe  witb  much  ceremony  and  dis- 
tinction.   Antonio,  her  forerunner,  did 
not  find  the  castle  unprepared.    Dame 
Kate,  who  acted  as  housekeeper  and 
by  right  of  age  and  experience  ruled 
over  the  maids,  had  unlocked  cupboards 
where  household  treasures  had  been 
packed  away  since  the  deaths  of  John 
Roden  and  his  young  wife.    During  the 
short  time  they  lived  at  Ruddiford  a 
kind  of  luxury  had  reigned  which  was 
quite  foreign   to   Sir   William's   more 
simple  and  old-world  nature,— embroid- 
ered hangings,  silken  cushions  stuffed 
with  lavender,  silver  plate,  vessels  of 
glass  powdered  or  spotted  with  gold; 
and  for  my  Toady's  chamber  silk  cur- 
tains and   counterpanes,   feather-beds, 
down  pillows,  blankets  in  plenty  and 
sheets  of  fine  linen.    Casks  of  foreign 
wine  were  broached;  strong  ale  flowed 
like  water  for  all  who  came;  the  larder 
was   stocked   with   meat  and   poultry 
from    the   farms    and    fish    from    the 
Ruddy.    The  servants,  lazy  with  long 
idleness,  ran  hither  and  thither;  any 
one  who  shirked  work  now  might  fear 
a    clout   over   the    head    from    Dame 
Kate*8  distaff,  or  a  shoe  thrown  after 
him  to  hurry  him  on  his  way. 

And  so  this  second  company  with  the 
Marlowe  colors  came  winding  over  the 
bridge  that  February  evening,  but  no 
fair  girl's  figure  leaned  from  the  castle 
window  to  watch  and  welcome  the 
entry  of  Isabel  and  her  son.  A  great 
shyness  and  dread  had  seized  on  Mar- 
garet, and  she  kept  herself,  so  long  as 
possible,  shut  up  in  her  own  rooms. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
Harry  must,  by  letter  or  message, 
wherever  he  might  be,  have  explained 
matters   to   his   step-mother;   of   that 


there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all,  with 
one  terrible  condition,  if  he  still  lived. 
For  she  could  not  resist  the  suspicion 
of  foul  play  which  had  preyed  upon 
her  since  his  sudden  and  strange  dis- 
appearance. That  he  had  changed  his 
mind  and  forgotten  her  was  Impossible. 
When  little  Simon  Toste.  who  visited 
her  by  Sir  William's  orders  and  pre- 
scribed drugs  and  potions  (himself 
without  an  ounce  of  faith  in  them), 
dared  to  hint  at  this  explanation,  Meg 
fell  upon  him  and  hustled  him  out  of 
the  room,  calling  him  in  plain  words 
liar  and  slanderer.  He  went  away 
discomfited,  but  came  back  the  next 
morning,  for  he  loved  the  girl,  and 
three  honest  hearts,  his  own,  his 
brother  Timothy's,  and  Sir  Thomas  the 
Vicar's,  were  well-nigh  broken  by  the 
sight  of  her  misery. 

Yes,  Meg  told  herself,  my  Lady  knew 
all,  as  well  from  Harry  as  from  her 
grandfather's  letters.  She  would  not 
therefore  dream  of  pursuing  the  old 
plans,  of  setting  forward  the  marriage 
with  her  own  son.  Foolish  gossips 
mlfi^t  talk,  but  surely  my  Lady  was 
noble  and  kind,  else  how  would 
Harry's  father  have  married  her?  So 
Meg  sternly  assured  herself;  yet  the 
misgivings  that  troubled  her  were  at 
their  height  when  a  blast  of  trumpets 
announced  my  Lady's  arrival.  Oh,  if 
she  and  her  son  would  but  have  stayed 
away  in  the  south,  and  left  a  poor  maid 
to  bear  life  as  she  could  till  Lord  Mar- 
lowe's return! 

The  first  sight  of  the  dreaded  guests 
was  not  alarming.  Sir  William,  for  his 
part,  was  enchanted  with  my  Lady. 
Splendidly  handsome  and  dignified  in 
her  black  velvet  robes,  her  grave  state- 
liness  was  now  and  then  relieved  by 
the  bright  flash  of  a  smile.  Richard, 
in  gay  colors,  the  picture  of  youth  and 
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gayety,  was  a  delightful  object  at  which 
all  the  castle  people  stared  open- 
mouthed.  The  very  sight  of  him  was 
a  relief  to  Meg.  He  kissed  her  hand 
and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  a 
laugh,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Fear  noth- 
ing from  me,  sweet  sister."  My  Lady 
received  Meg's  reverence  without  much 
expression  of  any  kind,  looking  upon  her 
gravely,  and  with  the  slightest  lifting 
of  the  brows.  **Is  this  the  face  that 
drove  away  poor  Harry's  few  wits?" 
might  have  been  the  thought  in  her 
Ladyship's  mind;  and  indeed  Meg's 
young  loveliness  had  suffered  from  the 
mental  agony  of  those  six  weeks. 

The  talk  at  supper  was  entirely  be- 
tween Sir  William  Roden  and  Lady 
Marlowe,  the  rest  of  the  company  keep- 
ing silence,  except  with  their  eyes. 
Antonio's  never  left  Margaret,  except 
for  an  occasional  glance  at  Isabel,  who 
never  once  looked  towards  him.  Dick's 
roving  glances  found  a  pleasant  object 
in  the  sunny  looks  and  fair  curls  of 
Alice  Tilney,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
pay  him  back  in  the  same  coin.  Meg's 
lowered  eyelids  were  lifted  for  no  man. 

After  supper  Antonio  helped  his  old 
master  back  to  his  own  room,  and  with 
low  bows  left  him  and  Lady  Marlowe 
together,  their  chairs  on  either  side  of 
the  great  chimney. 

"Be  not  far  off,  Tony,  in  case  I 
want  thee— but  no  eavesdropping,  ras- 
cal," said  Sir  William. 

Antonio  laughed  and  went,  not  so 
quickly  but  that  he  heard  the  old  man 
say  to  my  La(Jy:  "A  clever  dog  that, 
a  legacy  from  my  son  John,  who 
brought  him,  a  little  lad,  from  Italy, 
picked  him  up  in  the  street,  a  beggar 
foundling.  He  is  of  vast  use  to  me. 
I  hope  he  hath  in  no  way  displeased 
your  Ladyship." 

"Far  from  it.  Sir  William,"  was  the 
grave  reply.  "I  have  found  him  very 
capable  and  well-mannered." 

Antonio  ran  down  the  stairs  smiling, 
but  for  all  that  his  teeth  were  set  on 


edge.  There  was  now  a  burst  of  talk 
below  in  the  hall,  where  some  of  the 
men-at-arms  had  trooped  in  and  were 
tossing  off  ale  in  silver  goblets.  The 
women  were  gone.  Young  Dick  Mar- 
lowe stood  whistling,  looking  on  at  the 
scene. 

"Here,  Italian,"  he  said,  as  he  would 
have  called  a  dog.  "Who  was  that 
pretty  lady  on  Mistress  Roden's  left 
hand?  Not  a  waiting-maid,  sure? 
She  looked  well  bom.  Come,  you 
know.— white  neck  and  pink  cheeks  of 
Nature's  painting— no  plastering  there, 
—blue  eyes  that  can  laugh  back  at  a 
man  and  understand  without  the  need 
of  words— eh?    Who  is  she?" 

"That  lady.  Sir,"  Antonio  answered, 
"is  Mistress  Alice  Tilney,  Mistress 
Roden's  companion  and  friend." 

"Ha!  On  my  life,  she's  the  pretti«t 
maid  of  the  two.    Well  born,  then?" 

"There  is  no  older  name  in  the  Mid- 
lands than  Tihiey  of  King's  Hall." 

"I  thought  as  much." 

Dick  turned  abruptly  away,  and  Anto- 
nio, after  a  moment's  hesitation,  slipped 
up  the  stairs  again  and  turned  along 
a  gallery  which  led  to  one  of  the  lower 
towers,  and  through  this,  by  two  doors 
and  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  out  into  a  garden  on  the  southern 
ramparts  of  the  castle.  On  this  garden, 
bright  in  summer  with  red  roses,  when 
the  view  of  the  river  and  meadow  and 
distant  forest  was  green  and  gay,  the 
windows  of  Mistress  Margaret's  own 
rooms  looked  down;  but  they  did  not 
overlook  it  all,  one  part  being  screened 
from  sight  by  the  jutting  buttresses  of 
the  tower. 

Here,  on  this  first  night  of  his  return, 
Antonio  had  a  tryst  with  Alice  Tilney; 
and  though  the  evening  was  dark  and 
chilly  and  full  of  creeping  mist  from 
the  water,  he  knew  she  would  keep  it 
faithfully. 

She  was  there  indeed  before  him,  and 
this  time  she  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  his  coldness;  the  sudden  flame  of 
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passionate  excitement  with  which  be 
seised  and  kissed  her  was  something 
new.  ^ 

"Ah,  Tonio,  but  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming  baclc!"  sighed  the  girl. 
**What  kept  you  so  long  away?'* 

*'I  bad  to  wait  as  long  as  it  pleased 
her  Ladyship.  Do  you  know,  my  Alice, 
— *•  he  drew  her  down,  holding  her  fast, 
on  a  stone  seat  under  the  great  walls— 
•*do  you  know  that  you  are  the  loveliest 
woman  here,— lovelier  than  Meg  her- 
Helfy* 

"Do  you  know,  Signor,  that  you  are 
the  greatest  flatterer?'* 

Antonio  laughed.  "It  was  not  I  that 
said  it.  Though  I  love  you  well,  little 
Alice,  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you  lies." 

The  girl,  at  first  blushing  with  pleas- 
ure, began  to  pout  and  to  push  him 
away.    **Who  said  it  then?** 

"Master  Richard  Marlowe,  the  Popin- 
jay. I  thought  him  a  fool  for  his  pains; 
but  'tis  uis  way  to  blurt  out  anything 
be  should  keep  to  himself.** 

Alice's  ready  smile  had  returned;  she 
was  not  displeased  by  Dick's  admira- 
tion. "Well,"  she  said,  "if  I  am  the 
prettiest  woman,— 'tis  not  true,  I  know, 
but  you  should  not  be  the  one  to  tell  me 
HO— ah,  gently,  rude  wretch!"  as  her 
lover's  caresses  became  a  little  too 
eager.  "I>et  me  speak.  If  1  am  the 
prettiest  woman.  Master  Marlowe  Is 
the  handsomest  man.  I  never  liked  a 
fair  man  before,  but  his  figure,  his 
dress,  his  smile,  those  talking  eyes  of 
his— ah,  Antonio!" 

^'Enough  of  his  praises.  I^et  me  hear 
more,  and  I'll  kiss  you  to  death,  and 
Htick  my  dagger  into  him." 

**No,  no,  you  must  keep  him  alive 
for  Meg,  if  she  is  to  have  him.  If  only 
It  were  I,— I  should  easily  choose  be- 
tween him  and  that  crazy  lord  with  his 
long  brown  visage.  But  Tonio,  she  is 
breaking  her  heart  for  him.  Sometimes 
I     can     hardly    refrain    from    telling 

her—*' 
"Peace!— that  you   dare  not  do." 
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"No;  I  should  be  slain  twice  over. 
But  is  that  what  my  Lady  means  to 
do  with  Meg,  to  marry  her  to  this 
worshipful  Popinjay?  What  will  my 
poor  Jasper  do?" 

"Ay,  and  it  is  what  she  meant  all 
along.  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you.  It  was 
as  I  guessed;  my  Lord  had  a  fancy  to 
take  the  prize  for  himself,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  his  brother.  But  now  it 
seems  Master  Dick  will  win  the  race 
after  all,— at  least,  my  Lady  means  it, 
and  mind  you,  Alice,  my  Lady  is  a 
greater  queen  than  ever  Queen  Mar- 
garet was  or  will  be." 

"Her  face  frightens  me,"  the  girl 
said.  "But  go  on,  Tonio;  tell  me  about 
Swaulea  and  all  you  did  there." 

He  laufi^ed  queerly.  "Another  timer 
child;  now  listen,  and  obey  me.  If  it 
pleases  Dick  Marlowe  to  praise  your 
sweet  face,  or  even  to  make  love  to 
you,  do  not  answer  him  roughly.  Draw 
him  on,  play  with  him,  use  all  your 
pretty  tricks;  I  give  you  full  leave  and 
license.  Well,  why  do  you  not  an- 
swer? *Tis  no  unkindness  to  Meg,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  myself,  I  promise 
you." 

His  instinct,  even  in  the  dark,  told 
him  that  Alice  was  both  puzzled  and 
offended.  She  was  by  nature  an  hon- 
est girl,  and  if,  for  her  misfortune,  she 
had  found  him  irresistible,  it  was  not 
her  way  to  waste  favors  on  every  man 
who  admired  her.  Her  brother's  Fel- 
lowship knew  that 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said 
slowly.  "At  least  If  I  do,"  for  he 
laughed,  "I  must  have  some  reason  for 
it.  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  play  with 
this  boy's  fancy,  you,  who  say  you 
love  me?  Are  these  the  ways  you  have 
picked  up  among  the  great,  for  they 
are  not  those  of  Ruddiford  or  King's 
Hall.  One  love  Is  enough  for  us  here, 
Tonio." 

•*Fooll8h  girl,"  he  said,  more  kindly. 
"Well,  *tls  true,  I  ask  you  to  behave 
jis  any  great  lady  might  to  further  her 
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owu  or  her  family's  ends.  You  will 
not  harm  yourself;  are  you  afraid  of 
liarming  the  innocent  boy,  Dick  Mar- 
lowe?" 

Again  Alice  paused  a  moment  before 
Khe  answered:  "He  has  a  sweet  counte- 
nance, and  for  worlds  I  would  not  hurt 
him.  Make  me  understand  you,  Tonlo; 
what  ends  of  yours  shall  I  further  by 
doing  thisr* 

Antonio  was  angry,  for  the  question 
was  not  easy  to  answer,  and  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Alice,  his  willing 
slave,  had  not  accepted  his  commands 
without  question.  But  his  clever 
brain  did  not  fail  him.  *'  'Tis  not  for 
my  sake,"  he  said,  "but  for  Jasper's. 
Maybe  you  do  not  know  of  his  last 
exploit?" 

"Few  things  that  Jasper  does  are 
bidden  from  me,"  Alice  said  and  sighed. 
"^How  can  I  serve  him  by  any  com- 
merce with  a  Marlowe?  He  would  be 
ready  to  kill  both  you  and  me  if  he 
knew  all  that  we  know.  And  if  this 
young  man  offered  me  his  love,  without 
any  talk  of  marriage,  which  would  be 
impossible—" 

"I  do  not  know  why,"  Antonio  mut- 
tered, so  low  that  she  hardly  caught 
the  words.  "Sweetheart,"  he  said 
aloud,  "you  take  all  this  too  seriously. 
At  least,  you  can  see  that  any  passing 
fancy  which  draws  away  a  h<^>eful 
suitor  of  Mistress  Meg*s  must  advan- 
tage Jasper.  But  truly  'twas  not  that 
1  meant,  for  Jasper  has  offended  Sir 
William,  and  Meg  herself  likes  him  not. 
I  meant  that  a  friend  among  the  Mar- 
lowes  would  be  useful  to  him,  when 
be  comes  to  give  an  account  of  their 
ihief  he  has  imprisoned,  their  men  he 
has  hunted  and  slain,  their  money  and 
goods  he  has  taken.  What  of  Lord 
Marlowe's  troop,  Alice?  Two  of  them, 
starving  and  wounded,  joined  us  on  our 
Journey  here." 

**It  was  not  Jasper's  doing,"  the  girl 
iTled.  "It  was  that  wicked  Leonard, 
who  is  his  evil  angel.     And  as  to  the 


taking  my  Lord  himself— is  it  yoa,  jkni, 
who  dare  blame  Jasper  for  that?" 

Antonio  laughed.  "Jasper  is  a  fool, 
with  his  blundering  Fellowship.  He 
will  make  the  country  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  My  Lady  Marlowe  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  played  with,  and  so  we 
shall  one  and  all  find.  Take  my  coun- 
sel, make  a  friend  of  Dick  the  Popin- 
jay. And  now,  time's  flying,— kiss  me, 
pretty  sweet,  and  tell  me  how  the  days 
dragged  with  you  while  I  was  away. 
Tell  me  of  poor  Meg,  too.  By  St.  An- 
tony and  his  devils,  do  you  know  that 
she  has  spoilt  her  beauty  with  pining 
for  Mad  Marlowe?" 

While  her  Ladyship's  new  favorite 
was  thus  amusing  himself  and  oiter- 
taining  Alice  Tilney,  she  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boden  were  talking  by  the  fire- 
side, with  perfect  openness  on  one  side 
and  the  appearance  of  it  on  the  other. 
Isabel  had  a  talent  for  suiting  her  talk 
and  manners  to  her  company.  It 
seemed  to  Sir  William  that  she  was 
the  very  woman  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  his  old  friend's  wife  must  be, 
and  he  thought  more  scorn  than  ever 
of  the  warnings  the  Buddiford  busy- 
bodies  had  given  him,  and  plumed 
himself  on  his  wisdom  and  penetration 
in  trusting  to  my  Lady. 

They  talked  politics  a  little,  not  going 
far,  but  far  enough  to  settle  Sir  Wil- 
liam's mind  on  that  score.  He  was 
sure,— more  from  what  she  did  not  saj 
than  from  what  she  said— that  to  call 
my  Lady  a  Yorkist  was  to  insult  htf. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  she  respected 
the  traditions  of  her  family,  and  this 
was  enough  for  him.  He  told  his  story 
of  Agincourt,  and  she  smiled  and  asked 
questions  about  King  Harry  the  Fifth 
and  her  husband  in  his  young  days. 
She  knew  Sir  William's  family  history: 
she  admired  Buddiford  Castle,  she 
{^raised  the  fine  order  of  his  house,  the 
richness  of  his  appointments.  To  her- 
self she  had  wondered  how  it  would 
i>o  possible  to  pass  even  a  few  days  is 
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this  savage  hole  far  from  modem  civil- 
ization, where  the  Middle  Ages  still 
reigned  in  all  their  barbarism;  but  she 
saw  that  the  place  was  strong  and 
could  well  be  held  for  Edward,  and  she 
was  sincere  In  thinking  that  her  young 
Richard  would  find  here  no  mean  heri- 
tage. 

Thus  passed  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  that  interview.  Sir  William 
was  at  his  best,  happy  and  mild;  his 
thin  old  hand  stroked  his  white  beard 
peacefully;  his  blue  eyes,  calm,  confi- 
dent, friendly,  reposed  on  the  still  beau- 
tiful woman  who  sat  upright  in  the 
chair  opposite  to  him,  her  clear-cut 
face  young  and  distinguished  in  the 
flattering  light  of  the  fire.  Sir  William 
himself  had  half  forgotten,  as  he 
rambled  on  of  old  times  and  of  his 
various  possessions,  the  serious  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  my  Lady  to 
Ruddiford.  She  found  it  necessary,  at 
last,  to  begin  herself  the  subject  of 
Lord  Marlowe's  strange  conduct  and 
disappearance. 

•The  old  man  is  in  his  dotage,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "Ldke  his  kind,  he  can 
only  remember  far-away  things— Agin- 
oourt  and  such— battles  fought  before 
the  world  began.  AUtonio  told  me  less 
than  the  truth  of  the  old  fool  and  his 
folly."  Aloud,  she  made  formal  apol- 
ogy to  Sir  William  for  what  Lord  Mar- 
lowe had  done,  and  explained  to  him 
her  real  wishes,  and  her  amazement  at 
finding  in  how  strange  a  manner  the 
embassy  had  failed. 

"Ah,  your  Ladyship's  ambassador  lost 
his  head,"  the  old  man  said,  smiling. 
"Your  son  Richard,— a  handsome  lad 
he  is,  truly— should  have  come  himself 
to  woo  my  Margaret  She  is  young, 
but  Lord  Marlowe  was  not  the  first 
man  to  be  conquered  by  her  lovely 
face.  There's  Jasper  Tilney.  a  wild 
fellow  whose  estate  borders  mine,  but 
I  sent  him  packing,  and  the  faster  that 
Meg  did  not  like  him;  she  hath  her 
fancies,  this  grandchild  of  mine." 


**In  my  view,"  said  Lady  Marlowe 
a  little  dryly,  **young  men  and  maidens 
should  have  no  say  of  their  own  In 
matters  of  marriage.  These  things 
must  be  arranged  by  the  family,  for  the 
advantage  of  all." 

"Surely,  surely,— your  Ladyship  Is 
right— my  Meg  Is  a  spoilt  wench,  poor 
little  maid.  'Twas  altogether  a  mis- 
fortunate  thing,  that  aftair  of  Lord 
Marlowe.  She  set  her  obstinate  heart 
upon  him.  I  would,  my  Lady,  you  had 
seen  It  all.  There  sat  my  Lord— here 
stood  Meg  by  my  chair—" 

Isabel  waved  her  hand,  smiling,  but 
a  little  impatiently.  "Sir  William," 
she  said,  **the  excellent  Antonio,  your 
secretary,  did  his  best  to  set  the  thing 
before  me." 

"Ah,  did  he  indeed?  And  he  told  you 
how  at  last  it  was  his  own  doing 
—how  my  Lord,  as  Tony  guessed,  was 
torn  between  a  sudden  love  for  Meg 
and  loyalty  to  his  mission,  and  how 
Tony  put  the  words  Into  his  mouth,  as 
he  was  asking  her  hand  for  his  brother. 
Yourself f  my  Lardf* 

A  curious  look  came  into  the  Baron- 
ess's face;  it  was  half  a  smile,  curling 
the  lips  away  from  the  teeth,  but  the 
eyes  narrowed  unpleasantly.  "He  did 
not  tell  me,"  she  murmured.  "Master 
Antonio  did  that,  and  why?" 

"Out  of  pure  mischief,"  the  Knight 
said,  nodding  wisely.  "A  small  frolic 
with  a  great  result,  which  vexed  Tony 
as  much  as  any  of  us.  But  after  all,  to 
ray  thinking,  the  thing  was  done  with- 
out any  word  from  Tony.  'Twas  love, 
my  Lady,  sudden  and  desperate.  I 
was  wroth  with  my  poor  Meg,  and 
spoke  sharply  to  her,  but  when  I  found 
that  her  fine  lover  had  changed  his 
mind  as  quickly  as  he  made  It,  and 
gone  north  without  a  word,  I  was 
sorry  for  the  maid  and  scolded  her  no 
more.  For  It  seemed  to  me  that,  sav- 
ing your  presence,  certain  gossips  were 
right  who  had  whispered  to  me— but 
yonr   Ladyship   Is  distracted?," 
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For  Isabel  was  staring  at  the  fire, 
and  instead  of  listening  to  his  talk, 
was  muttering  to  herself  with  the  same 
unpleasant  smile. 

•*So,— *twas  part  of  the  truth  after 
all,— and  the  question  mig^t  have 
served,— not  too  late  to  punish  by  and 
by,— a  dangerous  path  to  cross  is  mine, 
pretty  boy!" 

Sir  William's  last  words  recalled  her 
instantly,  and  with  frank  face  and 
clear  eyes  she  turned  to  him.  "All 
this  is  past,"  she  said.  ''Two  things  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  First— it  was  your 
wish,— I  understood  that  you  had  writ- 
ten it  in  your  will— that  I  should  have 
charge  of  Margaret,  educate  her  suita- 
bly In  my  own  house,  protect  her  from 
unfitting  suitors,  marry  her  well.  Your 
own  life  being  uncertain,— though  I 
trust  you  may  see  a  venerable  age— 
you  wished  to  have  a  mind  at  ease  as 
to  your  granddaughter.  I  am  right,  Sir 
William?" 

''All  that  was  indeed  my  wish,"  the 
old  man  said. 

"Then  I  pray  you  to  understand  that 
this  foolish  business  shall  be  to  us,— 
to  you  and  me— as  if  it  had  never  been. 
I  will  accept  the  charge  of  Margaret, 
and  I  will  marry  her,  as  soon  as  may 
be.  to  the  husband  I  chose  for  her  on 
receiving  your  first  letter^  my  son 
Richard  Marlowe.  As  to  my  st^>8on, 
no  woman  has  yet  come  between  him 
and  his  Queen.  He  is  a  strange  man, 
full  of  quips  and  turns  of  fancy,  no 
mate  for  a  fair  young  girl,  such  as 
your  Margaret" 

MaemlUaD*!  Ma«aslne.  (^0  ^ 


*»i 


'So  indeed  I  think,"  Sir  William  said. 

But  Margaret,  my  L#ady— " 

"Leave  her  to  me."  Isabel  smiled  lier 
brightest 

"You  will  not  carry  her  away  now? 
Nay,  nay,  I  cannot—" 

*'A  moment's  patience,"  she  said.  "I 
liad  a  second  thing  to  say.  I  am 
plagued  with  a  doubt  whether  Lord 
Marlowe  ever  reached  the  Queen.  Not 
a  word  have  I  had  from  him  since  \sa 
left  Swanlea.  I  find  that  his  men. 
having  left  Ruddiford  by  his  orders  to 
follow  him  north,  never  found  him. 
but  wandered  on  the  moors,  were 
attacked  by  outlaws,— as  I  suppoee- 
robbed,  killed,  scattered.  Two  of  them, 
by  happy  chance,  met  me  on  my  waj. 
Now,  Sir  William,  by  your  leave,  I  will 
stay  a  while  at  Ruddiford.  We  will 
marry  Richard  and  Margaret  and  we 
will  search  every  hole  and  comer  in 
this  wild  country  of  yours  to  find  m7 
Lord  Marlowe.  For,  though  I  may  be 
displeased  with  him,  I  cannot  aUow 
my  husband's  son,  the  head  of  oar 
house,  to  disappear  like  an  unknown 
man." 

"Surely  not"  Sir  WillUm  cried,  his 
pale  old  cheeks  turning  red.  "This 
that  you  tell  me  is  strange,  and  very 
terrible.  Why,  Meg  feared  as  madL 
Who  can  have  done  this?  There  are 
wild  fellows  abroad.  But  no— he  is  bad 
enough,  but  he  would  not  dare— where 
are  these  two  men?"  He  started  from 
his  chair  and  shouted— "Tony,  T^y. 
rascal,  where  art  thou?'  while  her 
Ladyship  sat  still  and  smiled, 
ooii^ffiifed.) 


I. 


Mrs.  Adrian  Armyne  to  her  sister. 
(Extract.) 

We   have   found   a    most   delightful 
chauffeur,  a  Frenchman  named  Achille 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 
THE    CHAUFFEUR. 

Le  Bon,  who  speaks  English  perfectly, 
although  with  a  fascinating  accent  and 
is  altogether  most  friendly  and  nsefoL 
He  is  continually  doing  little  things  for 
me,  and  it  is  nice  too  to  have  some  one 
to  talk  French  with.    Adrian's  oonver- 
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sational  French  has  always  been  very 
rusty.  Yon  remember  how  in  that  little 
shop  at  Avignon  in  1880  he  said  ''Qutl 
dommager*  for  "What  is  the  price?" 

II. 
Mr.  Adrian  Armyne  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Agent  at  Wllchester. 

Mr.  Adrian  Armyne  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bashford,  and  greatly 
regrets  what  must  look  very  like  a 
slight  in  his  absence  from  the  chair  at 
hist  nighfs  meeting,  but  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  caused 
him  to  miss  the  way  in  his  motor-car 
and  afterwards  to  break  down  at  a  spot 
where  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
other  vehicle.  Mr.  Armyne  cannot  too 
emphatically  express  his  regret  at  the 
occurrence,  and  his  hope  that  trust  in 
his  good  faith  as  a  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Fiscal  Reform  may  not  be  perma- 
nently shattered. 

III. 
Sir  Vernon  Boyce  to  Mr.  Armyne. 

Dear  Armyne,— I  think  you  oug^t  to 
know  that  I  came  across  your  French- 
man with  a  gun  in  the  Lower  Spinney 
this  morning,  evidently  intending  to 
get  what  he  could.  He  explained  to  me 
that  he  distinctly  understood  you  to  say 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  shoot  there. 
How  such  a  misunderstanding  can 
have  arisen  I  cannot  guess,  but  he  is 
now  clearly  informed  as  to  divisions 
of  land  and  other  matters  which  ap- 
parently are  dlfTerent  in  France.  It  is 
all  right,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  keep 
an  eye  on  him. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vernon  Boyce. 

IV. 

Mrs.  Armyne  to  her  sister. 
(Extract.) 

Achilie  is  certainly  very  useful,  al- 
though his  mercurial  French  nature 
makes  him  a  little  too  careless  about 


time,  and  once  or  twice  he  has  been 
nowhere  to  be  found  at  important 
Junctures.  For  instance,  we  completely 
missed  Lord  Tancaster's  wedding  the 
other  day.  Not  that  that  mattered  very 
much,  especially  as  we  had  sent  a  sil- 
ver inkstand,  but  Adrian  is  rather  an- 
noyed. Achilie  plays  the  mandoline 
charmingly  (we  hear  him  at  night  in 
the  servants'  hall),  and  he  has  been 
teaching  me  repou884  work. 

.       V. 

Mrs.  Armyne  to  Mrs.  Jack  Lyon. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lyon,--My  husband  and 
myself  are  deeply  distressed  to  have 
put  out  your  table  last  evening,  but 
it  was  one  of  those  accidents  that  occur 
now  and  then,  and  which  there  is  no 
foreseeing  or  remedying.  The  fact  is 
that  we  were  all  ready  to  go  and  had 
ordered  the  car,  when  it  transpired  that 
Achilie,  our  chauffeur,  had  been  called 
to  London  by  telegram,  and  had  left  in 
so  great  a  hurry  that  he  had  no  time 
to  warn  us.  By  the  time  we  could  have 
sent  to  the  village  and  got  a  carriage 
your  dinner  would  have  been  over,  and 
so  we  decided  not  to  go  at  all.  Achilie 
has  not  yet  returned,  which  makes  us 
fear  that  the  poor  fellow,  who  has 
relatives  in  Soho,  may  have  found  real 
trouble.  Yours  sincerely, 

Emily  Armyne. 

VI. 

Mr.  Armyne  to  Achilie  Le  Bon. 

Dear  Achilie,— I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  it  has  been  made 
necessary  for  us  to  ask  you  to  go. 
This  is  not  on  account  of  any  dissatis- 
faction that  we  have  with  you,  but 
merely  that  Mrs.  Armyne  has  heard  of 
the  son  of  an  old  housekeeper  of  her 
father's  who  wishes  for  a  post  as 
chaufTeur,  and  she  feels  It  only  right 
that  he  should  be  given  a  trial.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  see  how  the  case 
stands.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say 
that  a  month's  notice  begins  from  to- 
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day,  but  you  may  leave  as  mucb  earlier 
as  you  like.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  only 
too  pleased  to  do  all  I  can  to  find  you 
another  situation.  I  should  have  told 
you  this  In  person,  but  had  to  go  to 
town,  and  now  write  because  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  let  yon  have  as 
early  an  intimation  of  Mrs.  Armyne's 
decision  as  possible.  I  am, 
Tours  faithfully, 

Adrian  Armyne. 

VII. 

Mr.  Armyne  to  Achille  Le  Bon. 
(By  hand.) 

Dear  Achille,— I  am  afraid  that  a 
letter  which  was  posted  to  you  from 
London  when  I  was  last  there,  a  month 
ago,  cannot  have  reached  you.  Letters 
are  sometimes  lost,  and  this  must  be 
one  of  them.  In  it  I  had  to  inform 
you  that  Mrs.  Armyne,  having  made 
arrangements  for  an  Bnglish  chauffeur 
who  has  claims  on  her  consideration 
(being  the  son  of  an  old  housekeeper  of 
her  father's,  who  was  in  his  service  for 
many  years,  and  quite  one  of  the  fam- 
ily), it  was  made  necessary  for  us, 
much  against  our  will,  for  we  esteem 
you  very  highly,  to  ask  you  to  go.  As 
that  letter  miscarried  I  must  now  re- 
peat the  month's  notice  that  I  then 
was  forced  to  give,  and  the  permission 
for  you  to  leave  at  any  time  within  the 
month  if  you  like.  I  am,  yours  faith- 
fully, Adrian  Armyne. 

VIIL 

Mr.    Armyne    to    his    nephew    Sidney 
Burnet    (Extract) 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sell  our  car.  This  is  a  great  blow  to 
us,  but  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  are, 
apparently  owning  a  car  but  in  reality 
being  owned  by  a  chaufTeur. 

IX. 

Sidney  Burnet  to  Mr.  Armsrne. 

Dear  Uncle.— Don't  sell  the  car.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  pretend  to  sell  it,  get 


rid  of  your  Napoleon,  and  then  have  it 
back.    Why  not  say  I  have  bought  it? 
I  will  come  over  one  day  soon  and  drive 
it  home.     Say  Thursday  morning. 
Your  affectionate  nephew,  Sidney. 

X. 

Mr.  Armyne  to  Mr.  Sidney  Burnet 

My  dear  Sidney,— Your  plan  seems  to 
me  to  be  ingenious,  but  your  aunt  it 
oppose^  to  it  She  says  that  AdiiUe 
might  fiiid  it  out  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, he  came  back  for  something  he 
had  forgotten  and  saw  the  car  In  the 
coach-house  again!  What  should  we 
do?  Another  objection  is  that  poor  Job 
is  ill,  and  Achille  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day  that  before  he  took'  to  en- 
gineering he  was  a  gardener.  From 
what  I  know  of  him  this  means  tliat 
unless  Job  gets  better,  Achille— if  your 
plan  is  carried  throui^i— will  ask  to  be 
retained  in  Job's  place,  and  this  will 
mean  that  we  shall  never  see  asparagus 
or  strawberries  again.  Don't  joa 
think  that  we  might  go  to  town,  and 
you  could  ride  over  to  "Hlghcroft"  and 
give  Acliille  notice  yourself  for  me? 
We  will  go  to  town  to-morrow,  and 
you  might  see  Acliille  on  Monday. 
Your  affectionate  uncle. 

XI. 

Sidney  Burnet  to  Mr.  Armyne. 

Dear  Uncle,— I  went  over  and  sacked 
Achille  to-day  as  arranged,  but  he  re- 
plied that  he  could  take  notice  only 
from  you;  and  that  from  what  Aunt 
Emily  had  said  to  him  Just  before  yoa 
went  away  he  is  sure  there  has  been 
some  mistake.  As  to  notice  from  y<Mi 
I'm  afraid  the  beggar's  right  He 
seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  yomr 
absence  to  build  a  really  rather  clever 
pergola  leading  from  Aunt  Emily's  sit- 
ting-room to  the  rose  walk,  as  a  sur- 
prise for  Mrs.  Armyne,  he  said.  He 
has  also  re-painted  all  your  booksbelvet 
and  mended  that  pair  of  library  stcpi. 
With  the  dispatch  of  this  bulletin  I 
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•  retire  from  the  position  of  discharger 
of  Frenchmen. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Sidney. 

XII. 
Mrs.    Jack    Lyon   to  a   friend   a    few 
months  later. 
(Extract.) 
You  rememl)ep  the  Armynes?    In  de- 
spair at  ever  getting  rid  of  their  chauf- 
Poneb. 


feur,  who  certainly  led  them  a  fearful 
dance,  although  he  was  rather  a  dear 
creature,  the  poor  things  let  their  house 
for  a  year  and  decided  to  trayel.  I 
have  Just  heard  from  Bella,  from 
Florence,  that  she  met  them  toiling  up 
the  hill  to  Fiesoie  the  other  day»  and 
behind  them,  carrying  Mrs.  Armyne's 
easel,  was—who  do  you  think?  The 
chauffeur! 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE  SERGIUS. 


It  would  have  taxed  the  gloomy 
power  of  Tacitus,  that  supreme  master 
of  the  condensed  eloquence  for  which 
scarcely  any  language  but  the  Roman  is 
an  adequate  vehicle,  to  de8cril>e  accu- 
rately the  present  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bmplre.  Far  away  on  the  Bastem 
frontier  the  greatest  army  that  Russia 
has  ever  sent  l>eyond  its  historic  boun- 
daries is  flfi^ting  for  its  life  against  a 
superior  foe,  and  hardly  hopes  for  the 
victory  which  alone  can  preserve  it 
from  destruction.  If  the  railway  which 
supplies  it  is  completely  broken  at  any 
point  of  its  six  thousand  miles  of 
length,  Kuropatkin  is  as  certainly  lost 
as  ever  Varus  was;  and  on  that  railway 
behind  him  gather  not  only  hosts  of 
**brigands,"  descendants  most  of  them, 
it  is  said,  of  soldiers  of  Jeng^is  Khan*s 
vast  army,  who  took  the  northerly  di- 
rection and  settled  on  their  conquests, 
but  of  raiders  from  the  Japanese  army 
who  have  slowly  forced  their  way  l>e- 
hind  their  enemy's  left.  To-morrow, 
next  week,  or  in  the  coming  spring  the 
Augustus  of  the  Northern  world  may 
be  moaning— "Varus,  give  me  back  my 
legions  r  The  Fleet,  if  it  cannot  be 
ssdd  to  have  been  destroyed,  has  been 
paralysed  for  effective  action.  The 
Reserves,  dismayed  or  irritated  by  a 
year  of  continuous  and  unexpected  de- 
ficit, are  resisting  the  summons  to  the 
front;  while  the  peasants  and  artisans 


behind  them,  all,  in  fact,  except  the 
best-trained  legionaries,  are  crying 
"Stop  the  war!**  All  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  Czar*s  dominion,  from 
Warsaw,  from  Moscow,  from  KiefT, 
from  Odessa,  even  from  Irkutsk,  coiiio 
tidings  of  a  movement,  half  economic, 
half  political,  accompanied  by  risings 
which  can  only  be  put  down  by  san- 
guinary repression,  and  which,  whether 
economic  or  political,  are  all  directed, 
openly  directed,  against  the  "Princi- 
pate,**  the  autocracy  as  we  now  call  It. 
There  are  provinces  In  Russia  where 
industry  Is  profitless  because  of  strikes, 
most  of  them  produced  by  actual  want 
among  the  unskilled,  and  provinces 
where  the  landlords  are  crowding  into 
the  cities  because  they  fear  a  jacquerie 
of  their  tenants,  lliere  is  talk  of  dis- 
content even  in  the  Army,  discontent 
which,  if  Kuropatkin  is  crushed  or 
driven  out  of  Manchuria,  may  become 
mutinous  or  explosive.  And  now  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  the  old  disease  of  Rus- 
sia, call  it  Nihilism,  or  revolutionary 
furor,  or  what  you  will,  the  old  impulse 
which  kills  moral  restraint  and  invents 
for  Itself  the  excuse  that  when  tyran- 
ny is  irresistible  assassination  is  war, 
is  rearing  its  head  once  again,  and 
secret  societies  threaten  the  extinction 
of  the  Romanoffs,  l^ey  have  struck, 
too,  successfully  at  the  Grand  Duke 
who    after    the    Csar    was    the    most 
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prominent  member  of  the  house,  a  man 
who,  whateTer  else  he  may  have  been— 
his  wife's  devotion  throws  at  least 
strong  doubt  on  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  his  personal  character 
—was  a  fanatic  for  orthodoxy  and  ab- 
solutism, and  as  such  was  regarded  by 
his  kinsman  and  Sovereign  as  the  most 
trustworthy  of  friends.  He  was  re- 
garded by  all  Russians  as  the  closest 
adviser  of  the  Czar,  and  he  was  t}xere' 
fore  murdered  in  circumstances  the  full 
weight  of  which  seems  even  yet  not 
to  be  discerned  abroad.  Any  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  can  order  an 
assassination,  and  escape  is  nearly 
hopeless  if  the  assassin  will  give  his 
life  for  that  of  his  victim;  but  this 
Revolutionary  Committee  must  have 
agents  even  in  palaces,  or  how  did  its 
instrument  know  that  Sergius  Alexan- 
drovitch,  who  took  every  precaution 
he  or  the  police  could  devise,  would 
be  passing  the  precise  spot  at  the  pre- 
cise time  when  his  carriage,  always 
driven  at  speed,  could  be  checked,  and 
the  grenade  thrown  with  a  certainty 
of  fatal  effect?  The  Czar  is  censured 
by  opinion  for  placing  his  palace  of 
TsarskoS  Selo  and  its  environs  under 
martial  law;  but  with  this  evidence  of 
the  network  of  treachery  amidst  which 
all  of  his  house  must  be  living  the  order 
may  be  only  a  wise  precaution,  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  rather  than 
for  that  of  his  own  person.  The  order 
may  prove  futile,  but  it  adds  fresh 
energy  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
guards,  and  at  least  warns  *the  enemy" 
that  its  foes  are  awake  and  well  pre- 
pared. With  his  fleet  destroyed,  his 
armies  threatened  with  destruction,  his 
people,  if  not  hostile,  at  least  sullen, 
the  very  women  of  his  family  menaced 
with  death,  and  hidden  treason  with 
murder  for  Its  object  lurking  in  his 
palaces,  the  position  of  the  Czar  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  Julian  Emper- 
ors, for  they,  at  least,  could  fly  or 
perish  sword  In  hand.    Nicholas  II.,  to 


judge  from  the  evidence  afforded  bj  ^ 
his  uncle's  murder,  would  be  no  safer 
in  Livadia  than  in  St  Petersburg,  and 
no  personal  courage  or  skill  in  arms 
avails  against  a  hand-grenade. 

We  regret  deeply  the  almost  univer- 
sal tolerance  with  which  this  crime  has 
l>een  regarded  all  over  EurcH;>e,  includ- 
ing Russia  herself.  We  detest  tbe 
methods  of  the  Russian  autocracy, 
which  seem  to  us  to  imply  a  refusal 
of  Justice  and  intellectual  life  to  a  great 
and  patient  people.  The  conduct  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  towards  the 
Jews  and  the  workmen  under  his  au- 
thority in  Moscow  would  at  any  time 
have  Justified  armed  insurrection;  but 
even  when  slaves  have  risen  against 
their  masters,  we  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  insurgents  who  order  hostile 
officers  to  be  picked  off,  or  arrest  the 
career  of  a  dreaded  general  by  the 
bullet  or  the  knife  as  he  makes  his 
rounds.  Let  the  Liberals  of  Russia 
play  fair  even  if  their  lives  are  staked 
on  the  game  they  are  playing.  Chris- 
tianity is  hypocrisy  if  assassination  Is 
declared  excusable  by  provocation,  or 
by  the  intensity  of  the  Just  hate  whidi 
a  man  has  developed  in  a  multitude  of 
enemies;  and  besides  that  supreme 
argument,  there  is  another,  which  even 
Revolutionary  Committees  ought  to 
respect.  What  good  do  they  accom- 
plish by  murder?  Plehve  dies,  and 
Trepoff  succeeds  him;  and  how  modi 
has  been  gained  for  the  cause  of 
liberty?  A  vengeance  partly  personal, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the 
absorbing  account  of  his  motives  writ- 
ten by  Plehve*s  murderer,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  in  the  Mandtetter 
Guardian  of  February  18th,  has  been 
satisfled;  and  of  what  good  is  that 
either  to  the  de^ly  wronged  assassin 
or  to  his  country?  As  a  rule,  the  only 
effect  of  assassination  is  to  Justify  re- 
pression to  the  consciences  of  those 
who  carry  it  out,  and  to  make  them 
stronger  by  calling  up  the  *'clean  pride" 
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that  will  not  yield  to  terror  to  support 
tlie  **mucky  pride"  which  will  not  yield 
up  power.  Even  if  the  Czar  were  him- 
self killed,  all  his  rights  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  uphold  the  autoc- 
racy—that is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  Army  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
peasantry— pass  to  his  child,  for  whom 
some  Regent  would  fight  by  the  use 
of  the  same  weapons  as  those  now 
employed,  with  this  additional  energy 
imparted  to  them,  that  they  would  be 
used  on  behalf  of  the  innocent,  on 
whose  future  millions  would  rely  with 
hope.  There  are  Russians,  we  believe, 
who  declare  that  their  only  trust  is 
in  a  change  of  dynasty;  but  even  they 
cannot  hope  to  secure  that  result  by 
successive  hand-grenades.  It  is  insur- 
rection they  must  rely  on,  or  military 
revolt— that  most  dangerous  and  detes- 
table of  political  weapons— or  passive 
resistance  to  general  taxation,  the  re- 
fusal of  supplies  by  a  vote  of  the  un- 
organized people,  which  so  far  as  we 
know  no  revolutionary  party,  however 
just  its  cause,  has  ever  yet  secured. 
Of  those  three  chances,  which  one  is 
l»rought  even  a  little  nearer  by  a  policy 
of  murder,  that  at  the  most  for  some 
sixty  individuals  brings  the  thought  of 
death  a  little  closer  to  their  fears? 
Bvery  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  has, 
like  every  other  human  being,  already 
been  sentenced  to  capital  punishment 
by  the  will  of  Almighty  God.  The 
revolutionists  may  say  that  they  hope 
to  terrorize  their  rulers  into  better  be- 
havior; but  has  that  ever  in  history 
been  accomplished?  Yes,  it  has  been 
once;  and  in  that  one  instance  is  the 
condemnation,  written  as  it  were  by 
the  finger  of  Providence,  of  their  entire 
argument  and  policy.  Orsini's  bomb 
freed  Italy  because  it  failed.  Had  it 
succeeded,  Italy  might  still  be  languish- 
TiM  SpMtetor. 


iug  under  the  tyranny  of  its  petty  des- 
pots. 

We  have  mentioned  the  gloomy  con- 
ditions which  at  this  moment  surround 
the  Russian  throne,  but  have  as  yet 
omitted  the  gloomiest  of  them  all.  The 
man  who,  in  circumstances  almost  un- 
paralleled in  history— for  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  lived  safe  in  the  Escorial— strug- 
gles to  uphold  that  awful  sceptre,  and 
even  to  carry  it  upwards  over  one  more 
hill,  is  unequal  to  its  weight.  He 
wishes  no  harm  to  his  people,  probably 
knows  of  no  harm  happening  to  them, 
for  the  truth  of  things  is  carefully  kept 
from  his  ears,  and  he  does  not  even 
know,  as  he  himself  is  said  to  have  con- 
fessed, why  his  terrible  uncle  was 
made  away  with.  He  is  miserable,  yet 
he  might  in  a  day  be  a  happy  man  if 
he  would  only  content  himself  with  a 
position,  say,  like  that  of  his  cousin 
the  German  Emperor,— master,  that  is, 
of  a  dominion  in  which  he  is  practi- 
cally absolute,  but  can  act  only  through 
law,  and  occasionally  with  the  consent 
of  representatives  whose  preoccupa- 
tion is  not  to  differ  with  him  too  seri- 
ously. He  could  secure  that  position 
to-morrow  by  a  decree  of  twenty  lines, 
for  once  it  were  in  print,  and  known  to 
be  signed  by  him,  resistance  would  l>e 
as  impossible  as  was  resistance  to  the 
decree  of  Emancipation,  and  the  Em- 
peror might  next  day  wander  at  will 
along  the  quays  of  the  Neva  as  safe  as 
if  he  were  walking  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. We  believe  that  he  would 
be  only  too  rejoiced  to  do  this,  and 
now  and  then  resolves  on  doing  it;  but 
the  resolute  will  of  his  house  has  not 
been  given  to  him,  his  burden  is  too 
great  for  his  strength,  and  in  Russia  la 
the  hour  of  her  agony— and  of  his— "all 
things  drift.*' 
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THE   APPROACHING    TOTAL   SOLAR  ECUPSE  OF  AUGUST  30 


There  are  many  special  features 
about  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August 
of  the  present  year.  In  the  first  place, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  that  it  will 
occur  about  the  time  when  the  solar  at- 
mosphere is  greatly  disturbed,  or  in 
other  words,  at  a  time  when  the  num- 
ber of  sun-spots  is  about  a  maximum. 
Second,  the  localities  from  which  it 
may  be  observed  are  well  distributed 
ever  land  surfaces,  and  some  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  British  Isles. 
Thirdly,  observers  will  have  to  wait 
many  years  before  another  favorable 
eclipse  occurs.  That  in  1907  will  be 
visible  in  Central  Asia,  but  its  occur- 
rence in  January  will  deter  many  from 
seeing  it  The  two  eclipses  in  1908 
will  be  visible  only  from  the  Pacific 
and  South  Atlantic.  The  eclipse  of 
1909  will  occur  in  June  in  Greenland, 
while  that  In  1910  will  be  visible  only 
from  the  Antarctic  regions.  In  1911 
only  a  short  portion  of  the  end  of  the 
eclipse  track  will  pass  through  a  part 
of  South  Australia.  It  is  therefore  the 
eclipse  of  1912,  that  will  iake  place  in 
April  in  Spain,  which  will  be  the  next 
easily  accessible  one  to  observe;  but  as 
totality  will  only  last  60  seconds,  its 
duration  will  be  brief  compared  with 
that  of  this  year,  which  will  last  for 
more  than  3^  minutes. 

Further,  the  fact  that  the  approach- 
ing eclipse  occurs  in  a  month,  such  as 
August,  when  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple are  taking  their  summer  holiday, 
and  therefore  can  more  easily  leave 
these  shores,  should  ensure  the  pres- 
ence of  many  volunteer  observers  at 
the  more  easily  reached  stations.  In 
the  present  instance  the  sone  of  totality 
commences  in  Canada  towards  the 
south  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  skirts  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  passes  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  crosses  the  Atlantic.    In  Europe 


it  strikes  Spain  on  its  north-west  coast 
line,  and  leaves  the  eastern  coast,  en- 
veloping the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Iviza.  Reaching  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  eastern  Algeria,  it  passes 
through  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  finally  terminates  ia 
Arabia. 

In  Spain  an  opportunity  Is  afforded 
of  making  observations  at  some  sta- 
tions of  hi£^  altitude,  for  the  eclipse 
track  includes  several  lofty  mountains. 
For  instance,  Penas  de  Buropa,  soutbr 
west  of  Santander,  and  8000  feet  highr 
is  one  of  numerous  possible  observbug 
peaks,  and  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  or  some  other  elevated  region. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  observers  to  scatter 
themselves  along  the  line  of  totality, 
and  this  should  be  done  as  much  as 
possible.  The  low  altitude  of  the  suo 
during  totality  at  Labrador  (27"*)  and 
Egypt  (24^)  renders  both  these  regions 
somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  best  ob- 
servations, but  there  parties  should  at 
any  rate  be  present  The  former 
region  can  undoubtedly  be  left  to 
Canadian  and  American  observers,  for 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  Ehiro- 
pean  observers  should  journey  so  far 
when  more  favorable  stations  are 
nearer  at  hand.  The  close  proximity 
of  Egypt  to  many  European  countries 
renders  this  part  of  the  sone  of  totality 
easily  accessible.  Here  the  central  line 
of  totality  passes  just  a  little  north  of 
Assuan,  the  outer  limits  enclosing 
Ekifu  on  the  north  and  Darmut  on  the 
south. 

The  probable  weather  conditions  at 
the  different  stations  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  eclipse  matters,  for  doodf 
can  easily  mar  the  work  of  even  the 
best  organised  expedition.  Omitting 
Labrador,  a  station  that  will  not  be 
occupied  by  observers  from  tbis  coon- 
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try,  the  uorth-westem  portion  of  Spain 
does  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
faTored  with  the  required  weather  con- 
ditions. According  to  Sefior  F.  Ifilguez, 
the  director  of  the  Astronomical  and 
Meteorological  Observatory  of  Madrid, 
this  locality  during  Augrust  Is  not  only 
cloudy  and  damp,  but  storms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Such  a  report, 
however,  should  not  prevent  one  party 
at  least  from  taking  up  a  position 
there,  but  it  should  suggest  to  many 
wlio  had  up  to  the  present  made  up 
their  minds  to  observe  in  that  locality 
to  seek  stations  further  along  the  line, 
and  not  congregate  at  a  very  probably 
unfavorable  station  such  as  this  ap- 
pears to  be.  At  stations  towards  the 
east  the  conditions  seem  to  be  more 
suitable  the  closer  the  Mediterranean 
side  is  approached,  and,  according  to 
the  authority  mentioned  above,  the 
probability  of  ^e  weather  on  this 
coast  Is  very  high.  Inland  stations  will 
probably  have  the  disadvantages  of 
dust  and  heat  combined. 

Perhaps  one  advantage  of  the  north- 
west over  the  east  coast  is  that  the 
former  will  be  very  much  the  cooler, 
but  in  eclipse  matters  sky  conditions 
precede  temperature  considerations. 

With  regard  to  such  matters  as  suita- 
ble sites  for  instruments,  their  safety, 
guards  for  camps,  building  materials, 
Ac.«  the  Spanish  Government  can  be 
depended  upon  to  render  every  assist- 
ance to  those  who  apply  through  the 
proper  channels,  and  the  valuable  aid 
they  gave  to  parties  during  the  eclipse 
of  1900  Is  still  In  the  memory  of 
many  observers. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something 
about  the  routes  to  Spain,  the  methods 
of  travel  and  approximate  cost,  will 
find  some  interesting  and  useful  infor- 
mation In  an  article  rec^itly  written 
by  Mr.  O.  F.  Chambers,  and  published 
In  the  JwimaX  of  the  British  Astronomi- 
cal Association  (vol.  xv..  No.  2,  p.  08). 
A^iother  source  of  information  specially 


useful  to  those  visiting  Spain  is  a  pub- 
lication Just  received  from  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  of  Madrid,  entitled 
"Memorla  sobre  el  Eclipse  Total  de 
Sol  del  dla  30  de  Agosto  de  1905."  This 
has  been  prepared  by  the  director, 
Sefior  Francisco  Ifiigruez,  and  contains 
details  about  climate  and  many  useful 
maps,  in  addition  to  data  about  the 
eclipse  itself. 

The  weather  conditions  for  the  sta^ 
tions  situated  In  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli  seem  to  be  very  favorable,  and 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  For  Al- 
geria, and  more  especially  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Phllippeville,  we  have 
some  useful  facts  which  have  been 
communicated  through  M.  Mascart  by 
M.  A.  Angot,  of  the  Bureau  Central 
M6t6orologique,  Paris.  Dealing  first 
with  cloud  and  rain,  we  learn  that 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
Phllippeville  is  the  clearest  and  driest 
of  all  the  coast  stations  in  Algeria,  the 
mean  rainfall  for  these  months  amount- 
ing to  4  and  10  millimetres  respectively 
out  of  a  total  of  807  millimetres  for 
the  whole  year.  The  average  number 
of  rainy  days  for  each  month  totals 
two  or  three.  Storms  are  rare,  but  in- 
crease towards  the  interior.  If  we  rep- 
resent clear  sky  by  O  and  sky  covered 
by  10,  then  2  or  3  would  represent  the 
condition  of  cloudiness  at  Phllippeville. 

As  regards  temperature,  the  diurnal 
variation  has  an  amplitude  of  9^  C.  or 
10^  C,  the  mean  temperature  being 
24*^  C.  (75'»  F.).  By  night  the  tempera- 
ture  would  thus  be  about  18*  C.  or  19* 
C.  (64*  F.  or  66*  F.),  and  at  two  hours 
after  noon  the  maximum  day  tempera- 
ture would  reach  29*  C.  or  80*  O.  (84* 
F.  or  86*  F.).  For  stations  situated 
some  tens  of  miles  inland  there  is  a 
very  rapid  Increase  of  day  temperature. 

The  prevailing  winds  In  August  vary 
from  N.B.  to  N.W.,  i.e,  are  sea  winds; 
they  are  not  strong,  and  are  not  much 
augmented  by  the  sea  breece. 

In  Bgypt  the  prospect  of  fine  weather 
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in  Aufirust  is  also  very  great,  so  that 
observers  who  go  to  that  region  need 
not  be  very  anxious,  at  any  rate  about 
clouds. 

One  of  the  novelties  that  will  be  at- 
tempted during  this  eclipse  will  be  the 
photography  of  the  eclipsed  sun  by 
means  of  the  three-color  process.  The 
camera  that  will  be  employed  will 
probably  be  one  having  three  lenses, 
so  that  the  exposures  through  the  three 
colored  screens  can  be  made  simultane- 
ously,  the  correct  ratio  of  the  exposures 
being  obtained  by  adjusting  the  aper- 
tures of  the  lenses. 

Nature. 


When  it  is  considered  that  in  additioa 
to  the  British  parties  there  will  most 
probably  be  expeditions  from  several 
other  countries,  such  as  Spain,  Porto- 
gal,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Egjrpt,  &c.,  and  probably  one 
or  two  United  States  expeditions, 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  not  only 
for  occupying  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent stations  along  the  line,  but  of 
gaining  a  quantity  of  valuable  material 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  solar 
physics. 

William  J.  S,  Lockytr. 


THE    STATUS    OF    GHOSTS. 


Formerly  ghosts  were  accepted  at 
what  may  be  called  their  face-value. 
They  appeared  at  the  "occult"  hour  of 
midnight,  and  disappeared  at  what  is 
to  many  living  persons  still  the  dread- 
ful crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  morning. 
Another  occult  phenomenon,  for  nobody 
can  explain  it  In  those  simple  days 
ghosts  were  not  inexplicable  because 
no  one  imagined  there  was  anything  to 
-explain.  After  a  time,  when  every- 
body who  was  anybody  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  them,  it  began  to  be  a  felt 
want  to  explain  and  account  for  them. 
Hence  the  founding  of  that  very  in- 
teresting, peculiar,  and  admirable  or- 
ganization, the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  It  is  a  ghost-lore  society, 
if  we  use  the  term  ghost  as  taken  to  in- 
clude all  the  group  of  congruous  mys- 
teries wliich  cluster  round  the  idea  of 
the  ghost  and  have  the  distinction  of 
being  classed  together  by  the  orthodox 
scientific  man  as  not  science.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  has  described  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  of  which  he  himself 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  as 
being  regarded  with  contempt  mixed 

*  ''Presidential  Address**  by  Professor  Charles 
Siebet,  Professor  of  Physiology  of  the  Paris 


with  surprise.  But  that  is  perhaps 
rather  true  of  the  past  than  the  pres- 
ent; and  a  change  in.  opinion  was  tn 
fact  noticed  by  Professor  Richet,  the 
new  president  of  the  society,  in  his 
inaugural  address^  the  other  evening. 
Many  of  us  who  are  not  members  of 
the  society  represent,  as  does  the  so- 
ciety Itself,  a  middle  term  between  the 
hostility  of  the  man  of  physical  science 
and  the  nnintellectual  indifference  of 
the  practical  materialist,  the  uncul- 
tured man,  who  prides  himself  on  bis 
common  sense  because  he  sees  no  diffi- 
culties and  therefore  needs  no  explana- 
tions. We  do  not  want  everything  ig- 
nored which  has  not  something  to  do 
with  radium,  or  electric  lighting,  or 
appendicitis,  or  the  consumption  bacU- 
lus.  We  have  heard  of  such  phenomena 
as  rappings  on  tables  without  physical 
contact,  of  levitations,  of  inexplicable 
premonitions  and  lucidities  of  the  mind 
which  plainly  appear  out  of  the  normal, 
of  apparitions,  the  more  knowing  tenn 
for  ghosts,  of  spirit  photographs,  of 
apports--of  which  it  may  be  deelrable 
to  state  that  matter  appears  to  pass 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  the  members  and  as- 
sociates of  the  Society  for  Psychical : 
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through     matter,    a    poesibility    that 
radinm     suggests— of    planchette,     of 
hypnotism,  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  of  many 
other    abnormal    persons    and    things 
quite  as  curious.     If  these  things  are 
facts  they  are  interesting,  they  may  be 
Important,  and  if  they  are  not,  they  are 
at   any    rate   very   puzzling;   and   we 
should   be  glad   to  know   '*how   it   is 
done.''    Why  should  not  a  number  of 
English    people    who    can    listen    to 
an    address    in    French    for    an    hour 
and   a   half   without   apparent   weari- 
ness, employ  some  of  their  remarka- 
ble    patience     in     elucidating     these 
mysteries?    They  have  done  so,  as  is 
well  known;  and  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected has  happened.     They  have  ar- 
rived   at    the    conclusion    which    we 
others  of  the  middle  term  have  arrived 
at  without  corporate  action.    First  of 
all  they  are  not  very  certain  about  the 
alleged  facts.    From  the  days  of  Simon 
Magus    downwards,    and    before,    the 
magician  has  hardly  ever  known  him- 
self how  far  he  was  the  possessor  of 
an   unexplained  extraordinary   power, 
and  how  far  he  deceived  himself  and 
others.     Much  less  have  other  people 
been  able  to  demarcate  the  two  prov- 
inces.   Nor  has  the  Psychical  Society. 
You  may  explode  some  ghost  stories, 
but  you  cannot,  with  every  exercise  of 
Ingenuity,  explode  them  all.    Tou  may 
explode  impostors  and  yet  be  conscious 
that  you  have  not  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  myBtery  they  have  been  exploiting. 
You  end  rather  by  disbelieving  in  the 
magician  than  in  the  magic.     When 
our  ancestors  ceased  burning  witches 
it  was  not  because  they  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft,  the  witch  of  Endor 
was  too  much  for  them,  but  because 
they   got  rather  ashamed   of  burning 
the  wrong  persons. 

In  such  matters  as  the  seeing  of 
ghosts,  the  fulfilment  of  dreams,  or 
premonitions  of  death,  or  in  cases  of 
clairvoyance,  more  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment Is  required  than  In  such  a  pro- 


cess for  example  as  unmasking  fraud 
or  deception  in  a  court  of  law.    There 
is    that    unconscious    knowledge    and 
memory  of  facts  which  is  never  effaced 
from   the   organism,   though  we  may 
think  we  have  never  known  or  have 
completely  forgotten  them.     This  un- 
revealed  personality  lying  beneath  the 
strata    of   race   and    individual   expe- 
rience, the  hidden  basis  of  our  daily 
and  superficial  activities,  may  with  our 
complete  unconsciousness  occasion  self- 
deception  and  lead  us  to  deceive  others 
without   intention.     This   is   a   notion 
which  has  been  arrived  at  In  the  ordi- 
nary    course     of     physiological     and 
psychological  inquiries  of  recent  years; 
and  it  is  a  weapon  with  which  the 
psychical  inquirer  arms  himself.     And 
what  Is  the  conclusion  of  these  long- 
continued  and  patient  inquiries  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  elsewhere  made  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  whole 
body  of  so-called  psychical  manifesta- 
tions?   Assuming  that  they  must  be  the 
effects  of  causes  which  are  not  those 
of  any  known  physical  forces,  how  far 
have  they  been  provel  to  be  actual  oc- 
currences In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  applied  whatever  tests  of  possi- 
ble experiment  or  inquiry  a  philosophi- 
cal or  sdentlflc  scepticism  mXfgtit  sug- 
gest?   In  Dr.  Richet's  opinion  there  are 
indeed  but  few  of  what  he  prefers  to 
call     metapsychical     phenomena     on 
which  all  doubt  has  been  triumphantly 
dissipated,  and  there  are  perhaps  but 
two  or  three  elementary  ones  which 
can  claim  to  be  definitely  established; 
as,  for  example,  raps  without  contact, 
or  veridical  hallucinations.     Thus  the 
status  of  tiie  ghost  and  his  entourage 
is  very  ill  deflYied  and  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  free  from  doubt 

But  turning  from  the  question  of 
fact,  of  the  amount  of  evidence  there 
is  of  psychical  happenings,  and  admit- 
ting there  is  some,  what  is  the  theory 
or  explanation  of  them?  What  are  the 
unknown  forces  presumed  to  act  upon 
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matter  and  bumau  intelligence?    There 
is  spiritism,   or  spiritualism,  as  It  is 
mostly  but  unsuitably  called,  which  has 
become  a  religious  cult  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  actions  of  spirits 
45Xtra*human  or  of  the  dead.    So  many 
amotions  and  human  cravings  for  com- 
munion with  the  departed,  for  corrob- 
oratlon   of  the  belief  In   human  sur- 
vival after  death,  cluster  round  this 
explanation  that  it  is  bound  to  be  re- 
garded at  least  with  suspicion.     The 
only  experimental  proof  must  be  some- 
thing that  comes  through  the  senses. 
The   spirit  must  be  made   visible  or 
handled    or    undoubtedly    heard,    not 
merely  inferred,  before  spiritism  can 
l>e  admitted  to  l>e  a  valid  theory.    In 
the    opinion    of    those   of    whom    Dr. 
Rlchet  is  representative  these  conditions 
have  not  been  fulfilled;  and  spiritism 
Is  a  faith,  not  a  science;  a  faith  whose 
substance    is    things    hoped   for,    and 
whose  evidence  is  things  not  seen.    An 
interesting  test  case  has  lately  been 
put  and  an  account  of  it  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Psychical  Society.    The  late  Frederick 
Myers  arranged  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
that  if  possible  he  should  communicate 
after  death  .in  some  manner  with  a 
living  person,  and  convey  certain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  contents  of  an  en- 
velope, which   had   been  entrusted  to 
^ir  Oliver  Lodge  and  deposited  by  him 
ill   secure  custody.     A  lady  professed 
tluit  she  was  in  communication  with 
the  spirit  of  Myers  through  automatic 
writing,  and  that  she  had  received  in- 
formation as  to  the  contents  of  the  «i- 
velope.    With  all  due  precautions  and 
formalities  the  envelope  was  opened; 
but  the  lady  was  found  to  have  added 
/inly  one  more  instance  to  tiie  list  of 

Tb«  Saturday  RtTiew. 


persons  who  have  been  self -deceived  la 
these  matters.    The  experiment  neither 
proved    nor    disproved    anything   bat 
this;  and  otherwise  the  result  is  nega- 
tive.    Again  there  is  the  suppositioa 
or  guess,  for  it  cannot  be  tested  by 
experiment,  that  the  explanation  Is  t» 
be  found  in  the  human  organism  itself. 
It  has  the  power,  it  is  said,  of  actinf 
at  a  distance  without  contact,  of  dis- 
charging an  effluvium  or  double,  and  ^ 
impressing    others    through    sight   sr 
sound;    when    we    have    apparitloat, 
premonitions  of  deaths  and  the  like,  sf 
which  there  are  many  accounts.    Ab 
facts  such  occurrences  are  admitted  by 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  theory  er 
guess;  and  yet  it  seems  very  unconvhie- 
ing  that  they  should  say,  as  they  ds, 
that  pure  chance  or  coincidence  may 
explain  these  things;  and  that  the  ftict 
is  a  mere  subjective  phenomenon  in  tke 
recipient  of  the  experiences.    Tliere  is 
no  need  moreover  to  drag  In  the  *'loBg 
arm  of  coincidence"  by  way  of  objec- 
tion to  an  explanation  for  which  there 
is  nothing  In  the  shape  of  proof.    What 
remains  for  the  prodent  investigator  is 
the  shape  of  theory?    Nothing  but  a 
theory  of  absohite  nescience  for  the 
present,  mitigated  by  the  hope  that 
when  new  facts  have  been  dlscovecei 
some  theory  will  emerge  which   will 
knit  together  the  inexplicable  phenom- 
ena, as  has  happened  in  the  history  ef 
all  knowledge  that  can  now  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  science.    Yet  it  Is  remarka- 
ble and  laudable  that  In  these  materia^ 
ist  days  there  should  be  people  whe 
have   faith    in   the   i>osslbilltles   of  a 
science  at  present  so  surrounded  with 
uncertainties,  while  its  discoveries  la 
any    case    would    have   no    pecuniary 
value. 


Books  and  Authors. 
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The  continuing  popularity  of  Dickens 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
200,000  copies  of  his  yarlous  books  were 
sold  in  England  during  the  month  of 
December. 

Lady  Margaret  SackvUle  has  almost 
ready  for  the  press  a  second  volume  of 
Terse.  It  will  be  published  under  the 
title  of  '*A  Hymn  to  Dionysus,  and 
j>ther  Poems,**  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

The  Athenseum,  remarking  upon  the 
death  of  General  Lewis  Wallace,  char- 
ACterises  "The  Fair  (3od*'  as  the  best 
oi  the  general's  stories,  despite  the 
enormous  circulation  achieved  by  ''Ben 
Hur.'* 

Aubrey  de  Vere  used  to  say  that  he 
could  easily  be  well  off,— he  had  only 
to  stop  publishing.  But  the  Irish  poo** 
of  Westminster,  to  whom  he-  be- 
queathed his  volumes  of  v^rse,  have 
Already  benefited  by  the  bequest  in  a 
Bubstantial  sum* 

In  '*A  New  Paolo  and  Francesca,** 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth  portrays  the  con- 
flicting loves  of  two  brothers  in  a 
style  too  melodramatic  and  morbid  to 
meet  the  best  standards  of  either  art 
or  morals.  But  the  story  shows  a 
strain  of  unquestioiied  talent,  and  one 
chapter  in  particular— that  describing 
tlie  burial  service  of  Lady  Elizabeth— 
tias  haunting  qualities.    John  Lane. 

Mr.  John  Murray  will  publish  a  little 
|»06thumous  work  by  Lady  Dilke  which 
«he  called  "the  Book  of  Praise,**  and 
with  it  in  the  same  relume  two  of  her 
fanciful  tales,  "The  Last  Hour**  and 
'The  Mirror  of  the  ^oul*'  These  latter 
were  ready  for  an  intended  volume  of 
Ktories,  and  bear  on  the  same  subjects 
^«  'The  Book  of  Praise/'     A  memoir 


will  be  prefixed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
relating  chiefly  to  the  life  and  letters 
between  1858  and  1884  inclusive. 

In  **FarmIngton/*  Clarence  S.  Darrow 
gathers  together  recollections  of  his 
childhood  in  a  Pennsylvania  valley,  de- 
scribing his  experiences  at  home,  in 
school,  on  the  play-ground,  and  among 
the  quaint  characters  of  the  village, 
and  commenting  on  them  with  a  blend- 
ing of  humor  and  pathos  which  would 
be  more  attractive  to  the  average 
reader  if  it  were  not  so  strongly  sea- 
soned with  cynicism.  The  portrait  of 
his  father  is  drawn  more  sympathet- 
ically than  any  of  the  others  and  It  is 
by  far  the  most  successful.  A,  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

• 

The  Librairie  Ollendorff  has  begmi 
the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Victor  Hugo,  In  forty 
volumes,  of  which  four  will  comprise 
unpublished  materials.  This  edition 
promises  to  be  the  final  one,  so  far 
as  such  things  can  be  final.  It  is  being 
printed  at  the  Imprlmerie  Nationale. 
The  first  volume  in  the  series  is  "Notre 
Dame  de  Paris."  Attention  may  be 
here  called  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  M.  A.  Payard*8  bold  experi- 
ment of  publishing  novels  by  first-rate 
authors,  Illustrated  by  the  best  artlsU. 
at  95  centimes  per  volume.  The  series 
was  started  twelve  months  ago  with 
M.  Bourget's  "Cruelle  Enigme,"  witli 
seventy-five  illustrations  by  A.  Calbet. 
It  was  intended  to  limit  it  to  twelve 
volumes,  but  as  over  one  million  copies 
have  been  sold,  the  publisher  has  de- 
cided to  continue  it,  and  some  hitherto 
unpublished  works  will  be  included. 
The  books  are  beautifully  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  altogether  marvels  of 
cheapness. 
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BCHOBS  OF  JOY. 

Only  a  song  of  Joy 

Wind-blown  over  the  heather: 
Somewhere  two  little  hearts 

Thrill  and  throb  together. 

Ah,  far  mid  the  nethermost  spheres 
Life  and  Death  live  together; 

And  deep  is  their  love,  without  tears, 

For   they    laugh    at   the   shadows    of 
years— 

And  yet,  there  rings  in  my  ears 
Only  a  song  of  Joy 

Wind-blown  over  the  heather! 

yfiLliam  Sharp. 

Pall   Mall  MagBxine. 


THE   HILLS   OF   DREAM. 

The  hills  of  aream  behind  us  lie, 

Above  us  in  a  placid  sky 

The  stars,  unchanged,  look  down  on  us 

As  when  with  pulses  tremulous 

We  breathed  to  them  our  hopes  and 

fears 
In  the  dear,  dead,  tremendous  years 
When  life  was  all  a  rainbow  mist, 
A  dawn  that  showed  enchanted  skies 
Of  amber  and  of  amethyst, 
When  giants  walked  the  world,   and 

when 
Daughters  of  gods  might  smile  on  men. 
Revealing  sudden  Paradise. 
No  rainbow  now  across  our  path 
Shines  promise-laden;  cold  and  gray 
Sank  In  the  West  the  sullen  day; 
The   pale   moon    quits   her   couch 

cloud- 
Amber  nor  amethjrst  she  hath— 
Cold,  white  and  dead,  condemned 

gUde 
For  ever  through  the  fields  of  night. 
For  ever  flaunt  her  silver  shroud 
Through  the  waste  places  of  delight 
Where,  in  the  ages  ere  she  died, 
She  bore  her  beauty  and  her  pride. 
Too  soon  the  giants  of  the  dawn 
Shrank  as  our  shadows  shrink  at  noon; 
Fair  daughters  of  the  gods,  too  soon 
Back  to  your  native  skies  withdrawn. 
With  you  the  unheard  melodies, 
The  unseen  that  almost  could  be  seen, 
Sweet  voices,  half  articulate. 
Strange  sails  upon  enchanted  seas. 


of 


to 


And  all  fair  things  that  might  have 

been 
Drew  back  within  the  ivory  gate. 
Alas!  we  can  but  smile  and  sigh— 
The  hills  of  dream  behind  us  lie. 

D,  J,  RoberUon. 
LoagmaD'B  Magartne. 


HOME  FROM  BATTLE. 

Here  at  the  good  king's  tent  stand  I- 
All  the  night  is  in  the  sky. 
To-morrow,  I  trow,  in  battle  I  die. 
There  as  I  wait,  stark,  cold,  and  dumb. 
Shall    Brian    and    Denis    and    Roland 

come; 
And  find  me,  and  lift  me,  and  carry 

me  home. 
Three  days  will  the  Journey  be 
These  dear  comrades  must  carry  me— 
I  shall  be  home  at  the  end  of  the  three. 
At  sundown,  marching  the  first  long 

day. 
Shall  they  desire  to  make  their  stay 
In  a  strong  house  beside  the  way; 
But  the  lord  of  that  house  shall  ask  and 

know, 
I,  the  dead  man,  am  his  mental  foe— 
And  he  shall  drive  us  from  him  so. 
And    the   second    day,    by    moonlight 

clear, 
To  a  cas'tle  once  more  shall  we  draw 

near; 
And  men  will  ask:  "Whom  have  ye 

here?" 
There  she,  who  is   queen  of  all  the 

land— 
My  lady  will  by  me  stand;— 
Will  lift  above  me  her  tender  hand! 
When,   with   sad   voice,   they   answer 

make. 
Pale  for  pity  will  be  her  cheek;— 
But  she  will  not  know  whose  name 

they  speak. 
Then  with  the  dawn  we  forth  shail 

fare; 
And  when  the  hiffii  stars  shining  are. 
Me  through   my   father*s   gates   shall 

they  bear. 
By  the  pit  side  shall  crouch  my  hound 
As  they  lay  me  In  the  ground- 
There  I  think  to  sleep  full  sound! 

Florence  Hayllar. 


THE  LIVING  AG-E: 

(FOUHDSD    BT    B.    LiTTXLL    IN    1844.) 


&■▼■■*■  Samnt 
YoLVum  ZZVI. 


JVO.  3168.      MAR.  25^  1905. 


Pbom  Bseonniv*. 
Vol.  OOZLZy. 


EMIGRATION:   AN    INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIR. 


To  police  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  wholesome  restraint  upon 
emigration  is  within  the  power,  even 
now  within  the  line  of  duty,  of  the 
greater  nations.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  international  and 
binding  agreement  making  the  power 
conferred  impressiye,  absolute  and  com- 
pelling. The  benefits  of  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  mutual  and  its  results 
conducive  to  the  safety,  happiness  and 
prosperity  not  only  of  the  strong  but 
of  the  weak,  not  only  of  the  free  but 
of  the  oppressed. 

The  purposes  of  such  an  agreement 
as  is  here  suggested  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows:— To  encourage  a  hig^ 
moral,  physical,  political  and  educa- 
tional standard  of  admission  for  immi- 
grants; and  to  these  might  well  be 
added  a  financial  or  self-supporting 
qualification  of  sufficient  scope  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  immediate  de- 
pendence upon  charity.  To  guard 
against  the  spread  of  disease  from  one 
country  to  another.  To  check  undue 
activity  on  the  part  of  transportation 
agents.  To  maintain  a  world-wide  sys- 
tem   of   police    identification    and   re- 


straint of  criminals.  To  persuade  each 
nation  to  live  up  to  its  full  responsi- 
bilities in  the  care  of  its  own  deficients. 
To  induce  the  amelioration  of  political 
or  economic  wrongs  in  given  areas, 
where  such  infiuences  are  driving  peo- 
ple from  one  country  to  another  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  latter. 

To  avert  war,  to  assist  each  other  in 
times  of  great  disaster,  or  to  work  to- 
gether for  any  purpose  tending  tow- 
ards the  mutual  welfare  of  two  or 
more  peoples,  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  legitimate  function  of 
governments  and  a  satisfactory  object 
of  international  conference  or  agree- 
ment 

Emigration  has  now  become  an  inter- 
national as  well  as  a  national  ques- 
tion. All  peoples  welcome  the  self- 
supporting,  intelligent  and  healthy  for- 
eigner, but  unfortunately  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  prosperous  and  well-gov- 
emed  communities  the  world  over,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  now  on 
the  move  cannot  even  by  courtesy  or 
sympathy  be  placed  under  this  classifi- 
cation. 

Between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two 
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million  people  annually  are  now  moT- 
ing  from  one  comitry  to  another  seek- 
ing a  change  in  their  place  of  perma- 
nent residence.    Seven-eighths  of  those 
taking  part  in  this  exodus  are  from 
coontries  where  the  inhabitants  are  but 
partially  civilized  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
point  of  view,  or  they  are  being  forced 
o(at  of  their  native  environment  by 
political    or    economic    wrongs.      No 
nation  can  effectually  control  this  move^ 
ment  single-handed,  even  in  the  matter 
of    admissions   to   its   own   territory. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  well  organized 
conspiracy   to*  break  down  or  evade 
barriers  which  may  be  erected,  and  it 
Bucceeds  to  a  remarkable  degree,  for 
the  influences  at  work  are  international, 
hence  cannot  be  neutralized  from  a  sin- 
gle,  or   national,   point  of  operati<m. 
This  conspiracy  is  none  the  less  effec- 
tive because  it  is  peaceful,  intangible, 
and  does  not  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  law.    It  originates  in  the  disin- 
•clination  of  Governments  to  assume 
their  full  responsibility,  in  the  pemi- 
•cious  activity  of  those  who  profit  from 
the  moving  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
in  the  inclination  of  the  oppressed  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  tow- 
ards final  relief. 

The  concern  of  all  nations  is  with 
emigration  as  well  as  immigration.  It 
is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  any  coun- 
try that  a  desirable  element  of  its  popu- 
lation shall  depart  for  foreign  lands, 
taking  with  them  perhaps  not  so  much 
in  worldly  goods,  but  reducing  the  pro- 
ductive power,  decreasing  the  military 
strength,  and  weakening  the  social 
fabric  at  a  most  vital  point.  In  times 
of  great  industrial  development  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  an  infiux  of 
labor  from  abroad,  but  except  in  remote 
sections,  or  where  local  conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  the  wage-earner,  this 
need  is  generally  promptly  and  nat- 
urally supplied.  There  Is  also  always 
a  floating  population  the  world  over, 
usually  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 


floating  because  of  innate  reetlessneBS, 
or  moved  from  one  country  to  anottier 
because  of  various  but  ordinary  rea- 
sons, personal  to  each  individual.  It  Is 
not  with  the  usual  and  natural  migra- 
tion of  more  or  less  responsible  human 
beings  that  nations  are  especially  con- 
cerned at  this  or,  in  fact,  at  any  otiier 
time. 

The  present  emigration  movement  is 
neither  usual  nor  naturaL  The  coun- 
tries which  these  emigrants  are  leaving 
are  sustaining  by  their  departure  a  dis- 
tinct and  appreciable  loss  in  productive 
power,  military  strength  is  sapped,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  districts  thus 
depopulated  drops  below  the  normal 
point  for  the  reason  that  those  who  go 
are  mostly  males  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  at  the  hei^^t  of  their  value  to  the 
community.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  outward  movement  are  most  far- 
reaching.  Labor  becomes  scarce  and 
wages  low.  This  may  sound  contradic- 
tory, but  it  is  true,  as  is  shown  in 
southern  Italy. 

Economic  conditions  in  central  and 
southern  Burope  are  such  that  the  cost 
of  production  must  be  small  or  industry 
is  impossible.  Hence,  when  labor  be- 
comes scarce,  and  the  natural  tendency 
would  be  towards  higher  wages,  indus- 
try and  development  are  almost  alto- 
gether checked,  and  the  condition  of  tiie 
people  left  behind  is  soon  even  worse 
than  when  a  larger  number  occiq^ied 
the  competitive  fleld.  Many  other  evils 
besides  that  of  small  earning  power 
follow  in  consequence.  Tax  c(^lecti<ms 
grow  less,  hence  school  conveniences 
and  other  community  needs  are  sup- 
plied in  less  satisfactory  manner.  All 
business  grows  slack  and  unprofitable. 
and  the  country  rapidly  loses  its  vital- 
ity. The  spirit  of  unrest  and  discon- 
tent is  rife  among  those  left  behind  by 
very  reason  of  their  inability  to  follow. 
Patriotism,  loyalty  and  other  civic  vir- 
tues necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  State 
sink  to  a  low  ebb. 
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On  the  other  hand.  It  is  extremely 
nndesirable  that  thousands  of  foreign- 
ers of  questionable  value  from  a  men- 
tal, moral  or  physical  point  of  view 
should  be  allowed  to  freely  invade  well- 
governed  and  prosperous  communities. 
They  underbid  the  labor  market,  raise 
important  and  vexatious  municipal 
questions,  strain  charitable  resources 
to  the  utmost,  increase  the  cost  of 
government,  expose  a  healthy  people 
to  contagious  diseases  common  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  Burope,  corrupt  the 
body  politic,  and  In  every  way  compli- 
cate a  situation  none  too  simple  at  Its 
best 

The  countries  to  which  these  people 
go  are,  as  a  rule,  already  well  supplied 
with  labor  of  a  general  character,  and 
nearly  all  occupations  are  fully  repre- 
sented when  the  average  earning  power 
of  the  individual  Is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. B^ren  countries  with  large 
areas  of  land  open  to  occupation  now 
take  no  comfort  from  an  Influx  of  the 
oppressed  from  foreign  lands,  for  those 
who  go  forth  to  pioneer  must  have 
initiative  energy,  resourcefulness  and 
individuality  to  play  the  part,  and  these 
qualities  are  sadly  lacking  in  the 
average  emigrant  of  to-day.  They  are 
gregarious,  even  clannish.  Landing  in 
the  large  cities,  they  seldom  move  on  to 
the  greater  air-spaces  of  the  country. 
They  find  employment,  such  as  It  Is, 
with  people  of  their  own  nationality, 
who  shrewdly  take  advantage  of  their 
needs  and  fears,  to  the  detriment  of 
local  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
movement  of  all  unquestionably  un- 
desirable people,  such  as  criminals, 
paupers,  deficients,  &c.,  four  distinct 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  present 
large  emigration  now  affecting,  as 
stated,  nearly  two  million  people  an- 
nually. These  causes  are  natural,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  artificial.  The  nat- 
ural emigration  from  any  country 
arises  from  the  restlessness  and  ambi- 


tion of  youth  and  middle  age  apparent 
In  all  peoples,  and  only  to  be  satisfied 
by  new  adventure.  As  a  rule,  the  class 
of  people  dislodged  from  their  native 
environment  by  this  cause  are  accepta- 
ble additions  to  any  foreign  commu- 
nity. Economic  wrongs  are  causing  an 
exodus  from  Italy,  and  In  a  less  degree 
from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  story 
of  evil  consequences  to  the  motherland 
is  plainly  written  in  the  depression  in 
agriculture  and  Industry  throughout 
the  section  affected.  Sicily  is  practi- 
cally depopulated,  and  from  some  of 
the  Italian  villages  over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  people  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  to  escape  what  really 
amounts  to  slavery  and  results  In  men-t 
tal  and  bodily  starvation. 

The  political  cause  for  emigration  is 
best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  He- 
brews of  Russia.  The  laws  of  that 
country  for  twenty-two  years  have 
been  of  such  character  as  to  drive  the 
Jews  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Forced  to  live  In  the  towns,  deprived  of 
nearly  all  opportunity  for  making  a 
living,  they  are  fieeing  to  other  lands, 
seeking  employment,  education  for 
their  children,  and  freedom  from  perse- 
cution. Under  a  wise  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration the  Jewish  Pale  and  Po- 
land would  support  and  give  employ- 
ment In  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources to  all  the  people  now  living 
within  their  boundaries.  Emigration 
arises  from  political  causes,  and, 
should  the  political  powers  of  that 
country  see  fit,  a  condition  could  be 
brought  about  under  which  there  would 
be  no  more  than  the  natural  movement 
abroad. 

The  artificial  cause  behind  the  pres- 
ent unprecedented  exodus  from  Europe 
is  the  abnormal  activity  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  in  their  effort  to 
secure  new  and  profitable  cargo  for 
their  ships.  The  present  emigration 
movement  represents  a  gross  annual  in- 
come of  at   least  ten   million  pounds 
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sterling,  and  it  is  enconraged  and 
stimulated  in  every  way  known  to  the 
skilful  and  experienced  men  who  have 
built  up  this  business  for  themselves 
or  their  employers.  The  managements 
of  these  companies  deny  any  knowl- 
edge of  unnatural  means  being  used  to 
secure  business,  and  disclaim  responsi- 
bility for  the  thousands  of  sub-agents 
who  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  steam- 
ship tickets  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
probably  true  that  these  mea  are  not 
directly  In  their  employ,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  done  on  a  commission  basis 
through  general  agents,  hence  a  sub- 
division of  profit  is  possible  without 
direct  responsibility.  The  transporta- 
tion companies  get  the  business,  how- 
ever, and  so  successful  are  their  meth- 
ods that  many  emigrant  authorities 
hold  them  responsible  for  instigating 
possibly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  depart- 
ures for  foreign  lands.  Fweign  coun- 
tries, such  as  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, have  laws  against  soliciting  for 
this  business.  Arrests  have  been  made 
and  sentences  imposed,  but  the  work 
still  goes  on,  assisted  in  some  places 
by  a  complacent  and  not  entirely  dis- 
interested bureaucracy. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  about  nine 
million  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  over 
two-thirds  of  these  having  gone  to 
places  other  than  British  Colonies. 
Add  to  these  the  three  million  foreign- 
ers who  have  tarried  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  more  or  less  time  and 
then  departed,  and  we  have  a  total 
emigration  from  the  British  Isles  alone 
of  about  twelve  million  people.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  179.000  English.  37,- 
000  Scotch  and  about  46,000  Irish  left 
for  abroad,  a  total  of  232,000  British 
who  found  It  advantageous  to  leave 
their  native  land.  In  addition  to  these, 
about  190,000  foreigners  sailed  from 
English  ports  as  the  most  convenient 
points  of  embarkation.  If  all  of  these 
native-bom  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 


had  gone  to  British  Colonies  the  move- 
ment might  be  viewed  with  more 
equanimity,  but  three-fifths  of  tbem 
went  to  foreign  countries  and  were 
there  welcomed  as  the  best  class  of 
immigrants  received  from  any  source. 
If  it  might  be  considered  that  owing 
to  overcrowded  conditions  it  was  neces- 
sary or  desirable  that  the  popuUtioa 
of  the  British  Isles  be  lessened  bj  this 
number,  little  consolation  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  it 
can  almost  be  said  that  as  soon  as  t 
native-bom  left  the  country  an  alien 
landed  to  fill  his  place. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  ento* 
into  a  discussion  of  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  alien  invasion  of 
London.  They  are  now  matters  of 
general  comment  and  knowledge.  Hie 
mere  fact  that  an  Alien  Bill  proposing 
to  restrict  this  movement  and  control 
the  element  of  foreign  population  after 
its  arrival  has  been  introduced  in  Par- 
liament and  received  generous  support. 
Is  sufllcient  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  British  people  are  fully  alive  to  the 
dangers  presented  and  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Government. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  also  largely 
concerned  in  emigration  matters  from 
a  Colonial  point  of  view.  Last  year 
about  50,000  emigrants  went  to  Soutii 
Africa,  about  the  same  number  went  to 
Australia,  and  75,000  were  added  to 
the  population  of  Canada.  While  each 
of  the  Colonies  enforces  more  or  less 
restrictive  laws  governing  those  who 
seek  to  enter,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
should  the  popular  tide  of  emigration 
tum  towards  these  British  Colonies, 
attracted  by  prosperous  conditions  or 
deftly  directed  that  way  by  transpor- 
tation interests,  it  would  be  equally  im- 
possible, under  present  conditions,  for 
South  Africa,  Australia  or  Canada  to 
wholly  exclude  the  undesirables.  The 
United  States  added  nearly  a  million  to 
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ber  population  by  immigration  last 
year,  receiving  tbe  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Russia,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dras- 
tic i>olice  power  exercised  over  those 
who  seek  permission  to  land,  thou- 
sands entered  that  country  who  were 
not  only  undesirable,  but  whose  pres- 
ence is  an  actual  detriment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  nation. 

These  million  emigrants  did  not  go 
to  the  United  States  because  of  great 
areas  of  land  offered  for  their  occupa- 
tion, or  to  scatter  themselves  through- 
out the  smaller  industrial  communities 
of  the  west,  where  labor  is  insufficient. 
They  congregated  largely  in  the  over- 
crowded and  congested  centres  of  popu- 
lation, where  they  complicate  the  living 
problem  for  those  already  on  the 
ground  and  Increase  the  difficulties  of 
municipal  administration.  The  United 
States  immigration  laws  and  restric- 
tions are  severe,  and  they  are  thorough- 
ly and  intelligently  enforced.  With  all 
this,  however,  they  fall  short  of  their 
purpose,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  little  or  no  control,  actual  or 
moral,  over  the  source  of  supply.  It 
is  an  effort  to  beat  back  the  tide  after 
it  has  rolled  upon  the  shore,  and  in  the 
vast  multitude  of  arrivals  many  gain 
entrance  legally  whom  the  country 
would  be  better  off  without. 

The  emigration  from  France  has  been 
barely  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in 
fifty  years,  and  the  annual  exodus  Is 
now  less  than  6,000.  These  people  go 
to  the  United  States  or  to  Argentina. 
France  is  deeply  concerned,  however, 
in  emigration  matters,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  her  territory  is  a  great  high- 
way for  those  coming  from  countries 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  send 
their  thousands  of  emigrants  each  year 
to  French  ports,  and  the  French  people 
are  hereby  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
which  follow  attendant  upon  this  move- 
ment. 


Germany  is  largely  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  France,  and  her  interest  in 
emigration  as  an  international  question 
is  along  much  the  same  lines.  Last 
year  Germany  lost  less  than  25,000  of 
her  native-bom  through  emigration,  but 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  from 
countries  to  the  east  and  south  of  her 
crossed  her  territory  and  embarked 
from  German  ports  for  other  lands. 
There  is  no  immigration  into  Spain,  but 
00,000  of  her  citizens  left  that  country 
last  year  to  take  up  their  residence 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these  people  went 
to  Brazil,  Urugruay  and  Argentina,  and 
by  their  going  created  a  dearth  of  labor 
in  many  agricultural  districts  to  the 
end  that  production  was  checked  or 
made  unprofitable.  Last  year  Italy 
recorded  a  movement  of  530,000  people 
from  her  territory,  and  while  perhaps 
forty  per  cent  of  these  returned  after 
a  short  absence,  the  net  loss  to  her 
population  represents  a  serious  blow 
to  her  commerce  and  industry.  Nearly 
half  a  million  people  moved  out  of  Rus- 
sia last  year,  and  from  this  movement 
has  arisen  the  serious  problem  with 
which  England  is  now  confronted  in 
immigration  matters,  and  which  is 
shared  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
United  States. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  unrestricted 
immigration  are  not  theoretical  but 
actual,  and  no  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject need  be  purely  academic.  It  is  a 
practical,  homely  problem,  engrossing 
the  attention  of  Governments,  puzzling 
the  intelligent  native-bom,  and  suggest- 
ing possibilities  for  the  future  before 
which  present  results  appear  almost  in- 
significant. Twenty  years  ago  the 
movement  was  largely  of  people  with  a 
purpose  and  able  to  carry  it  out  In- 
telligent and  industrious  home-seekers 
and  home-builders  were  looking  for  an 
outlet.  They  found  It  readily  in  the 
newer  countries,  and  soon  the  move- 
ment decreased  owing  to  exhaustion  of 
supply. 
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Then  followed  the  beginning  of  the 
exodus  from  Italy,  Aastria-Hangary 
and  Russia.  This  devel(q;>ed  rapidly 
from  an  emigration  due  to  natural 
causes  into  a  stampede,  gathering  head- 
way with  every  passing  month,  and 
drafi^ng  into  its  current  thousands  of 
human  beings  who  only  know  that  they 
are  fleeing  from  a  harsh  environment 
to  something  they  have  heard  Is  better. 
This  stampede  has  now  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  occupy  all  the  ener- 
gies of  a  score  of  steamship  lines  in 
handling  the  travel,  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  new  and  more  direct 
routes  and  the  building  of  new  ships 
especially  designed  for  the  carrying  of 
this  cargo.  The  business  is  profitable. 
There  are  comparatively  few  restric- 
tions upon  it,  and  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe  there  is  apparently  a  vast 
amount  of  human  freight  needing  only 
the  initiative  push  to  make  a  start,  and 
thus  keep  up  for  an  indefinite  term  of 
years  this  gigantic  industry.  There  is 
no  demand  for  all  these  people  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  going.  The 
countries  where  they  might  possibly 
be  of  some  advantage  are  getting  only 
a  comparatively  few. 

There  is  no  hope  of  an  exhaustion  of 
supply,  for  the  most  prolific  races  are 
now  contributing  their  millions,  and  yet 
increasing  the  population  of  their  own 
countries.  There  is  no  hope  of  an  Im- 
provement in  quality,  for  the  best 
come  first,  and  the  dregs  follow.  Re- 
gardless of  consequences  to  themselves 
or  others,  this  irresponsible  horde 
dumps  itself,  or  is  dumped,  into  com- 
munities already  strained  to  maintain 
a  higii  level  of  individual  life  for  the 
native-born  and  the  large  foreign  ele- 
ment already  on  the  ground.  The  re- 
sult is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
strain  becomes  too  great,  and  existing 
social  and  economic  standards  give  way 
under  pressure.  The  labor  market  is 
glutted,  and  the  shrewd  and  avaricious 
make  possible  a  form  of  slavery  worse 


than  that  from  which  the  negro  was 
fireed  at  cost  of  great  wars.  Cities 
divide  into  colonies  of  aliens  of  dif- 
ferent races,  and  ^e  monlclpal  au- 
thorities of  highly  civilised  commu- 
nities are  confronted  with  new  and  per- 
plexing problems.  OHie  demands  upoo 
charity  and  police  surveillance  are  hi- 
creased  in  consequence  of  these 
changed  conditions,  and  a  readjustment 
of  life  to  fit  the  new  order  of  thingi 
is  made  necessary  for  all,  regardless  of 
prior  occupation,  implied  or  real  ri^ti. 

There  is  the  danger  of  disease,  one 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  There  are 
many  afflictions  of  the  body  comnum 
to  the  people  of  southern  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  which  are  comparatively 
unknown  to  other  and  cleaner  peoples. 
One  of  them  is  trachoma,  that  dread 
and  disabling  disease  of  the  eyes. 
''Egyptian  ophthalmia,"  as  it  was 
formerly  known  when  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Napoleon's  army,  is  prevalent 
in  that  part  of  the  world  from  wliich 
a  large  number  of  people  are  now 
emigrating.  Much  is  done  to  prevent 
its  introduction  and  spread  elsewhoe, 
but  not  enough  to  guarantee  entire 
safety.  Should  this  disease  become 
general,  it  would  lower  the  value  of 
the  public  educational  system  in  any 
country.  There  could  be  no  democracy 
where  contagion  was  possible,  and  only 
the  poorest  would  send  their  children 
to  schools  subject  to  the  taint.  Hist 
this  is  really  a  serious  danger,  and  not 
a  chimera  of  the  imagination,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  cases  are 
now  treated  by  the  hospitals  in  New 
York,  whereas  but  a  few  r&ars  ago 
the  disease  was  practically  unknown  in 
America. 

Serious  plagues  of  disease  are  always 
a  possibility  in  countries  to  which  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  are  flocking,  for 
those  now  on  the  move  come  from  parti 
of  the  world  where  great  plagues  are 
always  latent,  only  awaiting  favorable 
opportunity  for  development.     In  the 
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great  rush  of  people  to  new  lands,  the 
criminal,  the  pauper  and  the  deficient 
e«ca];>e  close  scmtiny,  and  bring  tbeir 
eTil  intentions  or  afflictions  with  them 
to  fresh  fields.  The  nation  of  thehr 
origin  escapes  its  responsibility.  Upon 
the  people  to  whom  they  go  is  thmst 
the  burden  which  rightly  belongs  else- 
where. 

Many  of  these  objections  to  large  im- 
migration might  be  overlooked,  or  the 
evils  so  administered  as  to  deprive 
them  of  mnch  of  their  threatening 
character.  If  the  communities  receiving 
these  people  had  extended  an  invita- 
tion and  needed  this  new  population. 
They  do  not  however,  for  even  the 
conscientious  and  worthy  advocates  of 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  charity 
begins  at  home,  that  the  oppressed  alien 
can  crowd  the  labor  market  equally 
with  the  freeman,  that  the  political 
refugee,  afflicted  with  disease,  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  community  as  the 
man  who  leaves  his  own  country  with- 
out cause. 

The  emigration  movement  from  one 
country  is  the  immigration  movement 
into  another,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  others. 
The  evils,  political  or  economic,  which 
drive  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  from 
a  country  each  year  most  certainly 
concern  the  countries  which  receive 
these  people.  The  steamer  which 
brings  this  freight  to  a  foreign  shore 
operates  under  two  or  more  flags.  All 
countries  are  concerned  with  keeping 
their  own  useful  citizens  at  home.  All 
countries  are  concerned  in  preventing 
the  ingress  of  foreign  criminals,  defi- 
cients or  diseased.  Emigration  has  un- 
questionably become  an  international 
affair,  and,  until  it  is  so  treated,  com- 
plications and  evils  resulting  therefrom 
can  only  be  partially  and  quite  inef- 
fectually controlled  by  each  nation  act- 
ing for  itself,  independently  of  all 
others. 

All  countries  have  laws  and  regula- 


tions governing  the  admission  of  aliens. 
These  laws  are  of  wide  variety,  how- 
ever, and  range  from  mere  enumeration 
to  prohibition.  Nearly  all  of  the  civil- 
ized peoples  have  recognised  the  dan- 
gers of  imported  disease  and  the  un- 
desirability  of  foreign  criminals.  Re- 
straining laws  are  generally  in  force 
providing  for  inspection  by  medical  au- 
thorities and  forbidding  the  ingress  of 
notorious  criminals.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  international  exchange  of 
couriesies  in  the  matter  of  criminals, 
there  is  up  to  the  present  time  little 
or  no  co-operation  among  nations  to 
help  each  other  to  secure  desired  re- 
sults. The  United  States  has  taken  the 
lead  in  imposing  restrictions  upon  im- 
migration, and  by  a  roundabout  method 
has  inaugurated  a  system  of  inspection 
at  several  of  the  larger  foreign  ports  of 
embarkation  which,  while  necessarily 
not  entirely  eCPective,  is  working  satis- 
factorily as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  Government  of  Italy  maintains 
a  close  supervision  over  departing  emi- 
grants, attempts  to  restrain  the  solicit- 
ing of  transportation  business,  and  will 
not  allow  the  conduct  of  emigrant 
traffic  to  countries  not  desirable  as 
places  of  residence  for  Italian  citizens. 
While  avowedly  restrictive  in  its  in- 
tent, the  Italian  law  is  far  from  effec- 
tive in  keeping  people  at  home,  for  the 
cause  of  the  emigration  lies  deeper  in 
the  economics  of  the  country.  When 
these  shall  be  readjusted— which  happy 
event  is  a  possibility  of  the  future— and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  people 
of  southern  Italy  live  shall  become 
more  bearable,  the  depopulation  now 
in  progress  will  subside,  if  not  cease 
altogether. 

Barring  such  beneficial  effect  as  the 
emigration  restrictions  of  countries  like 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  may  have 
in  checking  the  exodus,  the  American 
law  presents  the  only  feature  directly 
bearing  upon  international  co-operation. 
No   alien   is   allowed   to   land   in   the 
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United  States  if  he  or  slie  comes  within 
the  prohibited  classifications,  whether 
Buch  alien  is  intending  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  or  to  proceed  at  once 
to  some  foreign  country.  In  this  man- 
ner the  United  States  protects  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  any  other  country 
reached  via  American  territory,  from 
the  dangers  of  imported  disease  and  the 
addition  of  criminals  or  deficients  to 
their  populations. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  of  international 
co-operation  in  matters  of  emigration, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  an  international 
conference  of  all  the  Powers  was  held, 
to  exchange  ideas  and,  if  possible, 
reftch  some  mutually  satisfactory  basis 
for  an  agreement.  There  would  be 
many  conflicting  interests  at  work,  and 
many  differences  of  opinion  to  be 
adjusted.  It  might,  and  probably 
would,  take  much  time  and  sev- 
eral meetings  before  an  understanding 
could  be  reached,  but  there  would  be 
some  important  points  upon  which,  in 
spite  of  possible  differences  as  to  the 
best  methods,  all  would  promptly  agree 
as  to  the  principles  involved.  No  coun- 
try desires  to  lose  its  useful  citizens. 
To  minimize  this  evil,  a  general  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  to  enact  laws 
forbidding  undue  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  interested,  to  secure  passenger 
business.  Severe  penalties  could  be 
provided  for  violations  of  this  restric- 
tion, and  still  greater  penalties  for  in- 
ducing people  to  leave  their  homes 
through  false  representations  as  to 
prospects  for  employment,  opportunity, 
or  wealth  elsewhere.  Italy  already  has 
such  a  law,  but  the  operations  of  the 
promoters  are  carried  on  Just  beyond 
her  borders,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  greatly  lessened. 

To  secure  harmony  in  establishing  a 
standard  of  admission  would  be  more 
diflScult,  but  the  United  States  and  the 
great  nntions  of  western  Europe  would 
probably  agree,  except  in  some  minor 
matters   regulated   by   local   needs  or 


conditions.    If  aliens  are  to  be  admitted 
to  a  country  not  calling  for  them,  it  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  the  better  the 
character  of  these  aliens  the  better  for 
all  concerned.    An  international  agree- 
ment to  guard  against  the  spread  of 
disease  could  meet  with  no  serious  ob- 
jection.   To  exercise  sanitary  and  dis- 
criminating supervision  over  all  public 
carriers  is  already  a  part  of  eadi  na- 
tion's business,  but  this  could  be  so 
enlarged  and  extended  as  to  include 
special  reference  to  emigration  and  im- 
migration.   An  international  exchange 
of  police  information  is  now  carried  on 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  devoid  of 
system,  and  a  bureau  of  intelligence 
could  be  organized  which  would  make 
an  offender  against  the  laws  of  his  na- 
tive  land  an  object  of  watchfulness 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  free  movement  of  deficient  per- 
sons having  been  checked,  each  coun- 
try would  be  forced  to  assume  its  full 
responsibility  in  the  care  of  its  own. 
The  greater  and  most  highly  civilized 
nations  are  doing  this  now,  and  their 
intentions  are  honorable  and  humane, 
but  there  are  countries  where  the 
Governments  and  the  people  are  prone 
to  evade  the  burden,  and,  if  possible, 
shift  it  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which 
might  come  to  the  world  from  such  co- 
operation among  nations  would  be  the 
power  for  good  in  the  correcting  of  no- 
torious evils  of  government  The  moral 
force  of  such  an  alliance  would  be 
tremendous,  and  the  physical  force, 
should  it  become  necessary  to  exercise 
it,  overwhelming  and  decisive.  Oppres- 
sion in  any  part  of  the  world  whidi 
had  the  efTect  of  driving  multitudes  of 
people  from  one  country  to  another 
would  become  the  concern  of  ali. 
Wrongs  would  be  righted  on  demand, 
either  willingly  or  through  policy,  for 
the  principle  would  have  been  estab- 
lished that  the  countries  into  which 
people   are   moving  are   directly   and 
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Justly  Interested  In  the  affairs  of  the 
HM>nntrie8  from  which  these  people 
come.  Emigration  from  one  place  be- 
-comes   immigration  Into   another.     It 

Tbm  FiortBlglitly   B«Ttew. 


is  an  international  affair  of  gravest  im- 
portance,  and  should  be  speedily 
recognized  as  such. 

JwMB  Davenport  Whelpley. 


KINGSTON,    JAMAICA. 


Once  ag^in  I  behold  the  blue  hills  of 
beautiful  Jamaica.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  feel  strangely  as  I  see  them? 
My  mind  flies  so  swiftly  back  to  the 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  when,  a  child 
full  of  wonder  and  unsatisfied  longings, 
I  sailed  these  blue  waters,  first  saw 
these  lovely  shores.  How  Iceenly, 
vividly  do  all  the  circumstances  recur 
which  I  have  recorded  in  "The  Log  of 
-a  Sea  Waif."  But  most  clearly  I  re- 
member, as  emphasizing  the  whirligig 
^f  fortune,  the  changes  of  a  few  brief 
years,  my  lying  bound  upon  the  schoon- 
er's deck,  bidden  to  pray,  as  I  was 
about  to  be  drowned  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ignorant  superstitions  of  that 
1>rutal  gang  of  barbarous  men;  and 
now,  to  revisit  the  scene  .of  so  much 
suffering  under  the  very  pleasantest 
conditions,  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all 
the  varied  beauties  of  the  sea  and 
shore,  seemed  almost  too  great  a 
change  to  be  really  true.  The  morning 
was  delightful,  with  that  splendid 
freshness  only  felt  on  tropical  shores 
near  dawn,  but  I  regret  to  say  there 
were  few  on  deck  to  share  the  Joy  with 
me.  It  really  is  a  very  g^reat  mistake, 
which  is  continually  made  by  voyagers 
In  search  of  pleasure,  especially  ladies, 
that  they  do  not  seem  able  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  beds  until  the 
:first  bloom  is  off  the  day;  and  the  loss 
is  much  greater  when,  as  at  this  time, 
the  ship  is  coasting  along  such  a  beauti- 
ful shore. 

Presently  the  low-lying  spit  upon 
which  famous  or  infamous  old  Port 
Royal  stands,  known  as  the  Palisades, 


is  seen  stretching  out  like  an  atten- 
uated arm  into  the  sea,  its  extremity 
pointing  out  to  the  first  group  of  coral 
islets  and  reefs  we  have  seen  this  voy- 
age. We  steer  almost  directly  for  the 
point,  and  soon  discern  the  pilot  await- 
ing us  in  a  canoe,  as  used  to  be  the 
case  thirty  years  ago— no  change  here; 
and  the  men  who  handled  that  canoe 
were  Just  as  clumsy  as  usual.  One 
would  think  that  long  practice  would 
have  made  them  expert  at  coming 
alongside  of  a  ship,  especially  one  mov- 
ing as  slowly  as  the  Tagus  Is  now. 
But  no,  before  they  are  able  to  tranship 
their  pilot  to  us  our  Jolly  captain's 
patience  is  sorely  tried,  and  he  calls 
sharply  from  the  bridge:  "Are  you  go- 
ing to  keep  the  ship  here  all  day?" 
That,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
his  annoyance,  for  upon  reaching  the 
end  of  the  spit  upon  Which  Port  Royal 
stands  the  ship  is  stopped,  and  lies  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  health  oflScer,  customs  ofll- 
cials,  etc.,  who  all  seem  to  be  quite  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  by  their  dilatori- 
ness  they  are  keeping  his  Majesty's 
mails  and  his  Majesty's  lieges  from 
Bngland  waiting  an  unconscionable 
time. 

Now  while  I  sympathize  fully  with 
the  captain's  most  Justifiable  impa- 
tience, I  feel  a  secret  delight  in  being 
able  to  have  a  thorough  survey  of  this 
most  Interesting  spot,  where  over  thirty 
years  ago  I  used  to  come  out  at  night 
from  Kingston  and  fish  with  friendly 
negroes.  I  recall,  too,  the  stories  I  was 
then  told  of  the  buried  town  of  Port 
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Royal,  and  the  belfry  of  the  snbmerged 
cathedral,  which,  so  the  legend  says, 
reverberates  during  hnrricanes  with  the 
clangor  of  Its  bells  swinging  far  be- 
neath the  sea.  Of  all  this  blood-stained 
history  of  Port  Royal,  Its  shelter  to  the 
buccaneers  and  pirates,  its  horrible  li- 
cence and  curions  law,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
one  can  do  little  more  than  catch  oc- 
casional mental  glimpses.  The  gory  old 
days,  with  their  splendid  halo  of  ro- 
mance, are  clean  gone,  and  in  their 
place  remain  to  my  Philistine  and 
bourgeois  satisfaction  the  trim,  clean, 
and  punctual  steamship,  with  her 
crowd  of  eager  curious  tourists  and 
her  comforts  so  nearly  approximating  to 
those  of  a  well-appointed  hotel  ashore. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  like  this;  perhaps 
it  is  the  eCPect  of  middle  age,  but  having 
experienced  some  of  the  miseries  of  the 
romantic  life  of  the  sea,  the  glamour  of 
that  time  long  past  is  discounted,  and 
beneath  it  I  see  poor  human  flesh 
groaning  and  travailing  under  its  awful 
burden.  No  wonder  men  dared  and  did 
so  much  when  life  was  a  possession 
hardly  worth  the  keeping,  when  death 
meant,  at  any  rate,  surcease  from 
known  woes,  release  from  unnameable 
tortures,  and  the  future,  dark,  un- 
known, and  dreadful,  promised  at  least 
a  change  from  the  intolerable  agonies 
of  the  present 

Hurrah,  we  are  free  to  depart  for 
Kingston.  The  engine-room  bell  clangs 
viciously  as  if  the  ofllcer  of  the  watch 
had  been  able  to  impress  it  with  his 
strong  sentiments.  Obedient,  the  good 
ship  swings  round  the  point  and  speeds 
towards  the  city  of  Kingston— a  place 
of  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

As  we  steam  slowly  along  the  sea- 
front  of  the  city,  with  its  bright-look- 
ing houses  embowered  in  tropical  vege- 
tation, it  looks  a  very  pleasant  and 
picturesque  place,  but  awakens  no 
memories  in  my  mind.  It  has  changed 
so  much  in  thirty  years.     I  note  with 


great  satisfaction  how  well,  solidly,  and 
neatly  the  wharves  are  built  and  k^t 
and  mentally  contrast  them  with  the 
ramshackle  piles  of  lumber  whi<di  do> 
duty  for  wharves  in  the  mighty  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteri- 
ous anomalies  which  Americans  sean* 
to  delight  in,  this  of  having  side  by 
side  public  works  and  buikUngs  of 
equal  importance,  one  set  of  whldi  wiU 
seem  built  for  eternity,  and  the  other 
apparently  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at 
a  touch.  It  lends  an  air  of  instability 
and  want  of  permanence  to  some  of 
America's  greatest  cities.  There  has- 
not  been  a  single  port  out  here  which 
I  have  visited,  not  even  those  on  the 
Spanish  Main— such  as  Limon,  Savan- 
illa.  La  Ouayra,  or  Colon,  where  the- 
ship  lies  at  a  wharf— where  her  wharf- 
age has  not  been  incomparably  superior 
to  that  given  to  ships  of  four  times 
the  tonnage  in  New  York;  and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell  why. 

Our  big  ship  comes  gently,  certainly,, 
into  her  berth,  with  hardly  a  sound 
heard  except  the  occasional  clang  of 
the  engine-room  bell  and  the  shrilling 
of  the  boatswain's  pipe  at  intervals. 
Without  delay  she  is  moored,  and  a 
gangway  laid  so  that  whosoever  will 
may  walk  ashore;  and  here  I  felt  my 
first  desire  to  complain.  For  ladles  in 
summer  dresses  and  gentlemen  in  light 
clothing  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  host  of  coal-carrying  or  cargo- 
handling  negroes,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
coal-dust,  and  amid  all  the  varying 
unpleasant  odors  of  a  tropical  cargo 
warehouse,  is  annoying,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  especially  after  the  extreme  clean- 
liness of  the  ship;  and  if  there  be  any 
wind  blowing  the  place  where  the  cabs- 
stand  in  the  company's  yard,  and 
where  passengers  must  needs  board 
them,  is  a  place  of  horror,  for  clouds 
of  coal-dust,  sweltering  heat,  noise,  and 
smells.  Worse  still,  although  I  would 
not  say  it  is  always  the  case,  the  wharf 
on   sailing  days,   for  a  hundred  feet 
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from  the  gangway,  is  thronged,  packed 
with  negroes  of  both  sexes,  clean  and 
unclean,  through  which  crowd  it  is 
necessary  to  bore  one's  way,  subjected 
to  ribald  remarks  in  volleys,  and  in 
absolute  danger  of  personal  violence 
from  lewd  negroes  of  the  baser  sort 
It  was  really  the  first  time  that  I 
saw  anything  to  complain  of  during  the 
trip,  but  it  was,  and  is,  a  very  serious 
grievance,  which  is  why  I  set  It  down 
here,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  has  only 
to  be  known  to  the  heads  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  promptly  remedied.  They 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  assured  that  I 
have  not  exaggerated  in  the  least 

Here  I  landed  at  once,  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  who  were 
going  on  with  the  ship,  drove  out  to 
the  beautiful  Constant  Spring  Hotel, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
town.  Kingston  itself  was  full  of  in- 
terest but  at  that  time  of  the  day 
intensely  hot  and  dusty,  and  crowded 
with  busy  trafllc.  In  fact  its  general 
air  of  bustle  and  activity  gave  us  a 
most  favorable  impression  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  many  fine  shops,  full 
of  buyers,  did  much  to  deepen  that  im- 
pression; but  the  condition  of  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  was  very  bad.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  American  custom  of 
neglected  thoroughfares  had  full  hold 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  although 
I  gladly  admit  that  I  saw  no  streets  as 
bad  ns  I  have  seen  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  New  York,  to  place  them  in  their 
order  of  demerit  There  is  also  a  very 
fine  service  of  electric  cars,  run  on  the 
trolley  or  overhead  wire  principle,  and 
the  track,  as  well  as  the  standards 
supporting  the  wires,  was  kept  in  Eng- 
lish fashion— that  is  to  say,  incompara- 
bly k)etter  than  I  have  ever  seen  in 
America.  The  speed  at  which  the  cars 
travel,  however,  is  almost  as  great  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States— that  is  to 
say,  about  double  what  is  allowed  in 
England. 

The  ride  up  to  Constant  Spring  is  a 


charming  one,  and  the  crowds  of 
negresses  in  spotless  white,  bearing 
burdens  on  their  heads,  with  an  easy 
swinging  gait  are  an  interesting  study, 
but  they  lead  to  a  deepening  of  the 
impression  that  in  these  Islands  the 
women  do  most  of  the  heavy  labor. 
It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  and  without  It 
the  labor  problem  out  here  would  be- 
come very  acute,  but  it  grates  unpleas- 
antly upon  our  senses  as  a  kind  of  topsy- 
turvy idea— a  remnant  of  savagery. 
And  so  along  a  wide,  pleasant  road, 
lined  by  houses  large  and  small,  stand- 
ing in  their  own  richly  wooded  grounds, 
and  in  many  cases  bounded  by  living 
fences  of  pillared  cacti,  we  reach  the 
lovely  grounds  of  Constant  Spring,  and 
catch  our  first  view  of  the  fine  tropical- 
looking  building  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  stretch  away  up- 
ward, fold  upon  fold,  until  their  richly 
clothed  summits  are  lost  in  the  rolling 
mists.  Here,  through  a  long  trelllsed 
corridor,  resplendent  with  the  glorious 
flowers  of  the  Bougainvillea,  we  emerge 
upon  the  front  stoop  of  the  hotel,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  What  a  contrast  every- 
thing presents  to  the  dear  sober  tints 
of  home!  Under  the  white-hot  sunshine 
the  glaring  colors  glow  again;  they 
smite  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  vividness 
never  gained  at  home  except  under  the 
artificial  conditions  and  Intense  light 
of  a  well-managed  pantomime.  Indeed 
I  have  repeatedly  remarked  to  friends, 
upon  coming  out  into  the  morning  glow 
at  Constant  Spring,  that  it  reminded 
me  of  a  scene  at  Drury  Lane,  so  bril- 
liant and  blazing  were  the  colors.  Oh, 
it  is  an  intense  land,  and  one  that 
would  appeal,  must  appeal,  to  the  artist 
and  philosopher  equally,  for  it  opens 
up  new  problems  and  pictures  at  every 
turn  with  unstinting  hand. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
situation  out  here  at  all,  but  I  confess 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
must  be  radically  wrong  with  the  man- 
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agement  of  an  island  like  this  when  it 
is  in  financial  difficulties.  Everything 
the  tropics  can  produce  that  we  need 
in  England,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
at  remunerative  rates,  will  grow  here 
in  abundance— coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
spice,  dyewoods,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  highly  valued  products;  while 
fruit,  as  we  know  well,  is  demanded 
from  Jamaica  in  ever  increasing  vol- 
ume. The  labor  problem  is  not  present 
here  as  in  Barbados.  Under  any  intelli- 
gent system  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment the  island  would  support  many 
times  its  present  population,  yet  I  fear 
very  much  that  it  is  gradually  slipping 
back  into  a  semi-barbarous  condition. 
The  system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  so 
valuable  in  most  temperate  countries, 
is  fatal  here  to  any  development  of 
great  industries.  If  the  black  man  can 
produce  from  his  plot  of  land  with 
machine-like  regrularity  year  by  year 
sufficient  for  his  family's  simple  needs, 
why  should  he  seek  to  accumulate? 
He  lives  an  ideal  life— one  that  would 
appeal  with  great  force,  I  suppose,  to 
such  a  man  as  John  Ruskin.  Primitive, 
care-free,  and  picturesque,  but  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  pressing,  breathless 
desires  of  modem  Europe.  And  even 
while  I  write  I  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
black  man  who,  with  the  minimum  of 
labor  and  thought,  produces  an  ample 
sufficiency  for  all  his  simple  needs  may 
be  far  happier— nay,  most  probably  is 
happier— than  a  multimillionaire  who, 
in  his  gorgeous  Park  Lane  or  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion,  sighs  for  a  tin  plate 
full  of  pork  and  beans,  or  some  such 
coarse  food,  and  the  healthy  appetite 
he  used  to  bring  to  it  His  dress 
clothes  irk  him,  the  velvet-footed  flun- 
keys annoy  him,  he  wants  to  be  about 
in  open-breasted  shirt  and  pants,  feel- 
ing the  primitive  joy  of  mastery  over 
circumstances,  only  tasted  by  those 
who  do.  What,  then,  Is  a  poor  scribe 
to  say  with  all  the  problems  of 
twentieth-century  existence  confronting 


each  other  In  his  mind?  The  eternal 
*'what  advantageth  itr*  will  arise  and 
rend  him  between  duty  and  inclinatioiL 
I  confess  that  I  have  looked  upon  the 
"nigger"  proprietor  taking  his  siesta 
outside  his  cottage  door,  and  m^itally 
compared  him  with  the  Lancashire 
mill-hand,  to  the  immense  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  Wlthhi  the  space  of  a 
few  fleeting  years  both  will  be  dost 
and  who  shall  decide  which  of  the 
twain  has  been  of  most  service  to  his 
kind?  I  certainly  shall  not  hesitate  to 
decide  which  has  been  the  happier,  if 
personal  happiness  were  the  9t»mmmm 
hofmm.  But  between  the  senseless 
waste,  the  useless  extravagance  of 
modem  society  and  primitive  savagery 
there  are  infinite  degrees,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  say  where,  in 
that  vast  interval,  lies  the  golden  mean. 
However,  of  one  thing  I  feel  assured, 
which  is  that  the  spread  of  small  hold- 
ings in  the  British  West  Indies,  under 
our  mild  paternal  rule,  means  inevita- 
bly a  return  to  primitive  conditions 
and  a  gradual  but  certain  falling  oCP  of 
trade;  and  In  this  opinion  I  am  borne 
out  by  men  on  the  spot,  who  have  the 
very  best  means  of  judging. 

Up  here  the  traveller  will  feel,  if 
he  has  not  done  so  before,  that  his  trip 
is  a  gn^at  success.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course— poor  wretches  who 
have  brought  their  cares  with  them, 
and  still  more  unfortunate  beings  who 
go  through  life  grumbling  and  scowl- 
ing, apparently  grieved  more  when 
there  is  naught  to  grumble  at  than 
when  there  is  really  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Such  folks  are  a  curse  to  them- 
selves and  everybody  else,  and  it  Is 
hard  to  see  why  they  ever  come  on  a 
pleasure  trip  at  all.  But  they  do,  worse 
luck,  and  often  by  their  persistent 
fault-finding  infect  good-natured  but 
weak-minded  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  latter  will  follow,  albeit  at 
some  distance,  In  their  gloomy  path. 
Often     purely     imaginary    grievances 
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have  been  formulated  and  exaggerated 
until  some  quite  Innocent  man  or  set 
of  men  have  been  ruined,  their  life 
careers  closed  as  far  as  concerned  that 
particular  occupation  in  which  they 
were  then  employed.  This  outburst  is 
entirely  due  to  my  remembering  my 
first  morning  at  Constant  Spring.  Ris- 
ing  as  usual  at  5.80,  I  went  downstairs, 
got  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  took  it  out  on 
^e  verandah.  The  sun  rose  in  inde- 
scribable glory  over  a  scene  that  made 
me  think  it  comparable  with  Paradise. 
Ttie  light  was  so  perfect,  the  air  so 
sweet,  the  colors  so  lovely,  the  varied 
greens  of  foliage  and  turf  alone  afford- 
ing  a  study  in  tints  to  make  an  artist 
despair.  It  was  a  time  to  make  the 
heart  swell  and  almost  make  the  dumb 
to  sing.  But  into  the  scene  there  came 
certain  persons  who,  blind  and  deaf 
to  its  influences,  began  a  conversation 
full  of  fault-finding,  calumny,  and  bit- 
terness. They  spoilt  everything,  like 
a  stripe  of  mud  across  a  bridal  dress, 
and  I  fled  to  recover  my  peace  in  the 
sumptuous  swimming-bath,  fed  contin- 
ually from  the  Constant  Spring  with 
cold,  sparkling,  fresh  water,  and  large 
enough  to  afford  a  dozen  people  swim- 
ming and  diving  room  at  once.  The 
extreme  physical  delight  of  a  cool  swim 
in  the  tropics,  under  shelter  from  the 
sun's  burning  rays,  is  sometliing  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and— I  hope  I  am  not 
ungrateful  to  my  beloved  sea— it  is 
enhanced  by  being  in  fresh  water. 

That  morning  swim  set  the  keynote 
for  the  whole  day,  but  really  after 
breakfast  I  was  like  a  book-lover 
turned  loose  in  a  huge  library— I  did 
not  know  where  to  begin  the  banquet 
of  pleasures  that  lay  before  me.  So 
for  two  hours  I  sat  in  a  long  chair  on 
the  verandah  bathed  in  beauty,  not 
caring  to  move  or  think.  Just  to  feel 
how  good  it  was  to  be  alive;  and  a 
line  or  two  of  Longfellow's  surged 
melodiously  through  my  basking 
mind: 


Oh  gift  of  God»  oh  perfect  day. 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play, 
Wherein  it  is  enough  for  me. 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be. 

Suddenly    I    started    guiltily,    being 
abruptly  aroused  by  some  of  my  more 
energetic  shipmates,  and  bidden  peremp- 
torily to  shake  off  such  shameful  sloth 
and  come  and  see  things.    So  I  went, 
though  I  confess  I  had  been  well  content 
to  sit  still,  so  sweet  was  the  place  of 
my  sojourn.    Boarding  the  tramcar  at 
the  hotel  gfate,  we  sped  swiftly  down 
to  what  is  called  the  "Halfway  Tree," 
where  we  changed  cars  and  were  car- 
ried to  the  Hope  Botanical  Gardens. 
Then  I  was  glad  I  came;  for  although 
Hope  Garden  has  none  of  the  conven- 
tional parterres  or  carpet  gardening  of 
similar  places  at  home,  it  has  a  wild 
beauty  entirely  its  own,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  walking  amid  trees  and  shrubs 
bearing  products  familiar  before  only 
in  their  prepared  state  was  an  entirely 
novel  and  delightful  one  to  most  of  our 
party.    There  was  a  queer  feeling  of 
being  at  the  source  of  things,  of  having 
skipped  the  intermediate  stages  of  prep- 
aration and  carriage  between  the  Eng- 
lish   counter    and    the    tropical    tree, 
which  I,  for  one,  most  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed,  although  my  flrst  experience  of 
the  kind  goes  back  to  1869,  when  I  first 
saw  sugar-cane  and  cocoanuts  growing 
in    Demerara.     Here   we   saw   cocoa, 
coffee,  spice  of  all  kinds,  cotton  of  all 
kinds,  pepper,  fruit  of  every  imaginable 
kind  that  needs  a  tropical  climate  for 
its  full  development,  and  fiowers— oh, 
I  cannot  begin  to  talk  about  the  splen- 
dor of  form   and  color  displayed  by 
those  floral  miracles.    But  I  must  say 
a   word   about  the   Flamboyant  tree. 
Imagine  an  immense  tree  with  spread- 
ing branches  shading  an  area  of,  say, 
two   thousand   square   feet,   the   dark 
green  of  its  foliage  almost  concealed 
beneath   a  veritable  mass   of  blazing 
crimson  blossoms.    They  are  so  bright 
and  pure  in  their  intense  color  that  they 
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strike  upon  the  eye  almost  as  does  the 
sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet  upon  the  ear. 
And  all  over  the  branches  of  other 
trees,  themselves  beautiful  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe,  climb 
parasitical  plants  such  as  orchids, 
climbing  cacti,  lianas,  and  so  forth, 
each  and  all  of  which  may  only  be 
reared  with  the  greatest  care  in  hot- 
houses at  home.  Pretty  perky  little 
lizards  dart  about,  their  bright  beady 
eyes  peering  from  among  the  green 
leaves  inquisitively.  Occasionally  one 
may  be  seen  motionless  upon  a  leaf- 
stalk or  a  tree-trunk,  except  for  a  slow 
inflation  and  deflation  of  its  neck- 
pouch.  The  color  of  this  curious  append- 
age, in  almost  startling  contrast  to  the 
vivid  green  of  the  lizard*s  body,  was  a 
pure  purple— that  exquisite  tint  ob- 
tained from  the  murex  by  the  ancient 
Syrians,  the  imperial  purple  of  the 
Roman  emperors. 

So  beautiful  and  interesting  was  this 
place   that   although   the   sun   poured 
down  his  fervent  rays  almost  vertically 
upon  us,  and  the  sweat  streamed  from 
every  pore,  we  found  it  hard  to  take 
the   warnings   of  prudence   and   seek 
shade.    Sit  down  we  could  not,  for  the 
ladies  of  the  party  had  a  strange  horror 
of  ants,  and  of  these  busy  but  aimless 
insects  there  were  so  many  that  it  was 
impossible  to  glance  at  the  ground  any- 
where   without   seeing   them    rushing 
about.    Except  for  them,  however,  in- 
sect life  did  not  appear  more  plentiful 
than  at  home,  but  that,  I  suppose,  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  was 
well   cleared   between   the   trees   and 
shrubs.    So  we  returned  to  the  hotel, 
which,  so  quickly  does  the  mind  as- 
similate novel  surroundings,  seemed  as 
if  we  had  known  it  a  long  time— quite 
homelike,     in     fact      Luncheon     was 
ready,  and,  for  the  tropics,  fairly  good, 
but— I  really  don't  wish  to  grumble— 
the  negro  waiter  is  an  infernal  nui- 
sance.    The  one  who  attended  upon 
me  was  as  perfectly  hideous  as  one  of 


Max    Beerbohm*s    caricatures,    but   a 
good,  amiable  soul,  as  willing  to  please 
as  those  we  are  used  to  at  home.    But 
the  rest!    Without  exceptioa  they  be- 
haved as  if  it  was  crall  and  wormwood 
to  their  haughty  souls  to  have  to  wait 
upon  the  white  person,  insolence  was  in 
every  look  and  gesture,  and  the  only 
thing  which  seemed  to  afford  them  any 
satisfaction  was  to  stand  and  contem- 
plate their  beauty  in  the  mirrors  made 
by  darkened  windows  and  such  r^ect- 
ors.     I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  most 
patient  men  alive,  but  I  admit  that  my 
blood  got  very  hot  as  I  saw  elderly 
English  ladies  being  scorned,  really  in- 
sulted, by  these  black  fellows  in  a  way 
unmistakably  denoting  that  they  were 
revenging  themselves  for  the  indignity 
of    having    to    accept    such    service. 
White  men  doing  the  same  work  would 
have  done  it  cheerfully  and  welL     I 
have  done  waiters*  work  before  now, 
and  certainly  felt  no  shame  in  it.  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  occupation 
should   not  be   as   honorable   as   any 
other.    But  I  am  told  that  what  I  saw 
was  so  usual  that  people  had  grown  to 
accept  it  as  an  unavoidable  evil  not  to 
be  cured  but  endured.    What  becomes, 
then,  of  the  elevation  of  the  negro?    I 
am  so  sorry,  but  my  experience  is  that 
except  in   rare  cases— most   beautiful 
exceptions,  I  gladly  admit— the  eleva- 
tion of  the  negro  is  a  myth.    And  this 
I  say  deliberately,  well  knowing  what 
a  storm  of  indignation  I  am  raising. 

During  the  great  heat  of  the  after- 
noon, no  matter  what  the  hurry  may 
l)e,  visitors  to  the  tropics  will  be  well 
advised  to  keep  in  the  shade,  lliere 
are  many  ills  lying  in  wait  for  os 
denizens  of  colder  climes  who  neglect 
such  elementary  precautions  as  this  of 
keeping  out  of  the  sun  when  he  Is  at 
his  greatest  strength.  I  am  glad  to  aay 
that  all  my  shipmates  were  thus  sensi- 
ble, retiring  to  the  cool  shade  of  their 
own  rooms  and  enjoying  the  siesta,  so 
refreshing  and  necessary.    Upon  awak- 
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<eiiiiig,  a  cop  of  really  good  tea,  and 
ftben  another  drive.  There  is  no  diffl- 
•colty  in  finding  a  nnmber  of  most  in- 
teresting driyes  around  Kingston,  and 
if  one  has  the  time  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior of  the  lovely  island,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  surfeited  with  beauty. 

Then  came  sudden  night  Flaming 
billows  of  crimson  flooded  the  sky,  shot 
through  and  through  with  bars  of  other 
tints  from  deepest  emerald  to  orange 
and  amethyst;  and  then,  while  yet  we 
gazed  entranced  upon  the  amazing 
.spectacle,  we  became  conscious  that  the 
sombre  hills  were  fading  from  vision 
into  the  deepening  violet  behind  them, 
a  star  or  two  peeped  shyly  out,  the 
light  of  the  day  darkened— was  gone; 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  glowed  forth 
in  scintillating  squadrons.  No  birds,  as 
with  us  on  summer  evenings,  heralded 
the  coming  rest-time  with  their  sweet 
songs,  but  in  their  stead  are  to 
be  heard  the  incessant  shrill  notes  of 
the  cicalas,  or  tree  crickets,  the  mel- 
ancholy voices  of  the  frogs,  and  curious 
sounds  made  by  extraordinary-looking 
beetles.  What  the  scientific  denomina- 
tion of  these  latter  may  be  I  do  not 
know,  but  few  things  have  surprised 
me  more  than  my  first  sudden  acquaint- 
ance with  one.  I  was  standing  in  a 
garden  at  Caracas  one  afternoon  at 
about  five  o'clock,  with  a  dear  com- 
panion, when  we  were  both  startled 
by  a  long,  piercing  whistle,  followed  by 
some  extraordinary  combination  of 
chords  such  as  I  should  have  thought 
could  be  produced  only  by  a  bird  or  a 
fiddle.  We  immediately  began  to  scan 
the  branches  above  for  a  bird,  but  we 
could  see  none  except  the  ordinary 
perky  little  black  starling  of  these 
regions,  which  is  incapable  of  emitting 
any  melody  whatever.  We  were  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
sound,  when  my  companion  suddenly 
said:  "Why,  there  it  is!"  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  gray  moth-like  beetle 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic  celba,  or 


cotton-tree.  Just  in  front  of  us.  Upon 
its  back  was  a  device  curiously  like  a 
human  face,  and  as  it  gave  utterance 
to  its  wonderful  notes,  it  Just  bent  its 
body  upwards  and  then  straightened 
out  again.  I  stared  incredulously  at 
the  creature,  wondering  where  in  the 
world  its  voice  came  from,  if  it  really 
could  be  the  source  of  the  almost  deaf- 
ening sounds  we  were  hearing.  Sud- 
denly it  became  aware  of  me,  and  de- 
parted with  a  whirring  of  wings  Just 
like  any  ordinary  beetle  indulging  in 
fiight  I  stared  after  it  stupidly,  as 
if  I  had  Just  seen  a  ghost. 

The  smell  of  the  night  was  heavy, 
luscious,  entrancing,  •  full  of  strange 
suggestions  and  reminiscences,  but  I 
remember  vividly  comparing  it  with 
the  scent  of  the  sweet  June  nights  at 
home  to  its  disadvantage,  only  because 
of  its  richness,  though;  and  then  the 
firefiies,  like  myriads  of  fairies  bear- 
ing tiny  electric  lights  over  the  dark 
sward  and  among  the  shrubs.  It  seems 
almost  banal  Just  to  say  "They  were 
very  beautiful,*'  but  I  feel  it  impossible 
to  describe  the  wonderful  charm  they 
gave  to  the  night.  At  one  time— some- 
thing must  have  disturbed  them— they 
all  appeared  to  rise  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  simultaneously,  and  all  the 
air  was  full  of  fairy  fire.  How  I  pitied 
the  bridge  players  who  sat  within,  ob- 
livious of  all  the  beauty  without!  How 
crushingly  superior  I  felt  myself  to  be 
to  them  in  my  choice  of  pleasures,  and 
wondered  how  men  and  women  could 
be  so  stupid!  And  then  I  blushed 
hotly  in  the  darkness  as  I  realized  how 
contemptible  was  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  The  revulsion  was  salutary,  no 
doubt,  but  it  drove  me  off  to  bed,  ai- 
thous^  I  felt  quite  loath  to  leave.  Still, 
even  going  to  bed  under  such  circum- 
stances was  delightful— to  be  able  to 
throw  one's  windows  wide  open  to  the 
delicious  freshness  of  the  night,  and  to 
lie  sleepily  counting  the  bright  stars 
shining  placidly  down  on  one's  face. 
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Daylight.  Dear  me,  have  I  overslept? 
No;  but  the  feeling  of  having  done  so 
was  very  strong,  and  I  tumbled  up 
with  all  speed.  Blessings  on  the  people 
who  run  hotels  in  these  countries  for 
^eir  habit  of  early  rising,  making 
cofTee  attainable  as  early  as  5.30. 
That  was  the  time  by  the  hall  clock  as 
I  strolled  downstairs,  and  out  again, 
with  that  sense  of  virtue  common  to 
all  voluntary  early  risers.  And  I 
thought  regretfully  that  this  was,  al- 
though only  my  second  morning,  my 
last  for  some  time  in  this  beautiful 
place;  for  the  ship  was  due  to  sail 
at  noon,  and  I  must  do  some  visiting 
in  town.  So  immediately  after  break- 
fast we  boarded  the  tram,  and  were 
whirled  Into  Kingston,  where  I  spent 
a  couple  of  hours  going  from  one  bouse 
to  another  making  calls,  and  all  the 
time  feeling  as  if  I  were  moving  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre.  But  I  had  an  in- 
tensely interesting  interview  with  the 
editor  of  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
West  Indies  (I  quote  common  report). 
He  was  a  native,  very  dark,  and  evi- 
dently of  Portuguese  extraction,  small, 
lean,  and  a  bundle  of  nerves.  His  as- 
sistant was  much  darker,  but  better 
featured,  also  a  martyr  to  neurasthenia, 
and  just  then  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
They  Interviewed  me  cautiously,  curi- 
ously, with  a  strange  air  of  mingled  de- 
fiance and  deference  which  was  most 
amusing;  and  all  the  while  I  was  tak- 
ing in  the  details  of  my  surroundings— 
the  dirt,  the  dust,  the  litter,  the  squalor, 
feeling  what,  I  suspect,  was  close  to 
the  truth— that  colonial  journalism 
meant  a  severe  struggle  with  the  pro- 
verbial wolf.  Every  part  of  the  offices 
gave  me  the  impression  of  the  staff 
having  moved  in,  in  a  very  great  hurry, 
some  years  ago,  and  having  begun 
work  while  only  tentatively  straight. 
Thus  they  had  gone  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  never  found  time  to  reduce 
the  chaos  to  order.  But  how  they  pro- 
duced the  paper  was  a  mystery  to  me. 


This  state  of  things,  however,  I  alfo* 
found  obtaining  in  the  private  houses 
of  fairly  wealthy  natives  of  foreign 
extraction— as  if  they  had  given  up  In 
despair  trying  to  make  their  servantB 
keep  things  tidy,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son had  never  bought  any  decent  furni- 
ture. If  any  of  them  see  this,  I  <!<► 
hope  they  won't  think  it  set  down  in 
malice;  I  merely  record  my  recollection 
of  it,  and  believe  I  trace  it  to  the  right 
source  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  doing 
of  the  negro  servant,  to  whom  order 
is  disagreeable  folly. 

The  company  which  ovnis  the  Con- 
stant Spring  Hotel  have  al$o  one  in 
Kingston,  the  Myrtle  Bank,  which  is 
most  pleasantly  situated  on  the  verge 
of  the  bay;  indeed,  there  is  a  small 
covered-in  jetty  at  the  end  of  the 
grounds,  upon  which  guests  Bit  and 
read  out  over  the  surf.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable,  having  in  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  environs  of  Con- 
stant Spring,  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
harbor  and  the  busy  water  traffic  to  in- 
terest and  amuse.  Here  I  met  and  took 
leave  of  several  of  my  newly  found 
friends,  somewhat  pathetically  im- 
pressed by  their  earnest  desire  that  I 
should  represent  the  condition  of  things 
Jamaican  to  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  quite  unwilling  to  believe  that  I 
was  not  meditating  any  such  thing  as 
interference  in  matters  political  or 
financial,  even  had  I  the  slightest  right 
to  do  so.  But  I  did  try,  as  I  always 
do,  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  insidious  ap- 
proaches of  England's  two  most  bitto' 
and  unscrupulous  foes  in  a  business 
sense— the  Americans  and  Germans; 
for  I  found  that  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany had  already  succeeded,  with  the 
usual  conscienceless  ability  of  the 
American  millionaire,  in  reaping  a 
great  deal  of  the  benefit  paid  for  in 
hard  cash  by  the  taxpayer  at  home  to 
help  the  West  Indies  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties.   Also,  -I  learned  that  the  Ger- 
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mans  were  doing,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  freight  for  their  vast  fleet, 
what  the  Royal  Mail  Company  were 
forbidden  to  do— that  Is,  lending  money 
to  the  planters  on  the  security  of  their 
crops  and  their  promise  to  ship  all  their 
produce  in  German  vessels.  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  comment  upon  this 
fresh  instance  of  the  way  In  which 
Britain  treats  her  enemies,  to  their 
huge  delight  and  scorn  at  her  folly. 

I  pass  over  the  disagreeable  process 
of  embarking  and  come  to  a  much 
pleasanter  theme.  Punctually  at  the 
appointed  time  the  lines  were  cast  ofT, 
and  the  screw  revolved.  The  Tagus 
went  majestically  astern,  turned  with 
as  much  docility  as  if  she  were  going 
ahead,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
was  steaming  swiftly  down  the  bay 
en  route  for  the  Spanish  Main,  having 
started  with  as  little  fuss  as  if  she 
were  a  penny  steamer  leaving  West- 
minster Bridge  Pier.  It  is  a  never-end- 
ing source  of  delight  to  me,  the  way 
she  is  handled. 

After  a  fortnight's  absence,  about 
which  I  have  recorded  my  impressions 
in  a  previous  article,  I  revisited  Kings- 
ton, and  it  seemed  good  to  be  in  British 
territorial  waters  again;  but  mine  was 
a  pale  shadow  of  Joy  compared  with 
that  shown  by  the  poor  "deckers,"  as 
the  deck  passengers  are  termed  offi- 
cially. Many  of  them  were  astir  before 
the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  all  were 
ready,  with  their  small  belongings 
lashed  up,  to  spring  ashore  before  ever 
we  had  reached  the  long  sandspit  of 
Port  Royal.  The  usual  bungling  wait 
took  place,  although  on  this  occasion 
both  the  pilot  and  his  canoemen  were 
far  smarter  than  on  our  last  arrival. 
But  the  wait  troubled  me  not.  for  I  had 
writing  to  do  below,  and  that  grand 
passer  away  of  time  served  me  so  well, 
as  usual,  that  I  had  to  rush  on  deck 
somewhat  hurriedly,  after  what  seemed 
a  very  short  Interval,  lest  I  should  miss 
what  is  a  never  failing  Joy  to  me— the 
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sight  of  the  Tagus  coming  alongside  the 
wharf.  But  now,  as  that  very  nece^ 
sary  but  entirely  disagreeabte  opera- 
tion of  ''coaling  ship"  had  to  be  iter- 
formed,  the  word  was  ^^Qo  If  yotl  woutd 
be  comfortable,  and  go  at  once."  B*or 
although  everything  was  done  that 
deft-handed  stewards  and  keen,  clever 
officers  could  do  to  isolate  the  passen- 
gers* portion  of  the  ship  from  the  uni- 
versal grime  obtaining  elsewhere,  it 
must  be  realized  that  there  are  feats 
Impossible  of  achievement  even  at  sea, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  keeping  out  of 
coal-dust,  in  blazing  tropical  weather, 
from  even  apparently  hermetically 
sealed  cabins.  Under  such  conditions 
the  penetrative  quality  of  coal-dust  can 
only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  sand 
in  Adelaide  during  a  brickfielder,  when, 
I  have  been  told,  and  am  not  inclined 
to  disbelieve  It,  that  sand  has  been 
upon  the  documents  in  cash-boxes 
locked  within  a  safe  In  a  banker's 
strong-room. 

Therefore  we  fled  precipitately  to  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  Constant  Spring, 
with  a  sense,  too.  of  having  returned 
home  after  a  long  absence.  We  were 
all  welcomed  as  old  acquaintances,  and 
found  to  our  delight  some  of  our  out- 
ward passengers.  But  as  our  stay  here 
was  only  to  be  three  days  In  length, 
and  as  I  had  engaged  myself  to  pay 
several  visits,  I  found  little  time  for 
loafing,  though  I  could  have  done  so 
with  all  my  heart.  The  genial  editor 
of  the  "Gleaner**  had  booked  me  on  the 
outward  visit  to  take  a  long  drive  with 
him  Into  the  country,  and  see  for  my- 
self what  the  real  Jamaica  was  like. 
So.  nothing  loath,  I  boarded  the  trolley 
car  and  hied  me  back  to  Kingston, 
finding  him  quite  anxious  for  my  re- 
appearance. A  smart  buggy  and  pair 
was  waiting,  and  without  loss  of  time 
we  commenced  our  Journey.  His  hospi- 
table Intention  was  to  take  me  away 
up  Into  the  hills  to  the  mansion  of  a 
friend    of    his,    Mr.    Feurtado,    from 
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whose  Verandah  a  perfect  panorama  of 
KlngiBton  Harbor  might  be  obtained. 
That  Was  one  of  the  prhicipal  recom* 
mend^tions  of  the  trip;  but,  as  the 
negro  man  says  solemnly,  "wee-att" 
(Angiice,  "wait").  Our  lively  ponies 
rattled  along  the  good  road  from  Kings- 
ton to  Halfway  Tree  at  a  great  pace, 
seeming,  despite  the  heat,  to  be  really 
delighted  to  get  a  chance  to  let  them- 
selves out;  and,  much  to  my  no  doubt 
ignorant  surprise,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  nearly  as  much  distressed  or 
lose  nearly  as  much  sweat  in  that  ter- 
rible heat  as  I  have  seen  our  home 
horses  do  on  quite  a  cool  day  after  a 
smart  run.  In  fact,  wherever  I  have 
been  on  this  trip  I  have  noticed  that 
the  horses  stand  the  heat  amazingly 
well,  and  as  for  sun-bonnets,  the  thing 
is  unthinkable;  anybody  suggesting  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  an  amiable 
lunatic,  well-intentioned,  doubtless,  but 
entirely  ignorant  of  a  horse's  require- 
ments. Yet  the  heat  of  the  sun,  say, 
between  10  and  4  P.  M.  during  the 
summer  months  all  over  the  West 
Indies  is  such  that  if  we  had  one  day 
of  it  in  London  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  newspapers  would  be  full  the  next 
morning  of  casualties  to  men  and  ani- 
mals arising  from  heat  And  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficient  explanation  to  say 
that  the  animals  are  used  to  it 

That  was  a  memorable  drive  to  me 
for  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  as  it 
should  be.  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  I  had  so 
much  more  leisure  to  admire  than  on 
the  railway  journeys  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Venezuela;  also,  I  had  a  highly  intelli- 
gent guide  with  me,  my  friend  Mr.  de 
lyisser  being  a  perfect  well  of  Informa- 
tion, into  which  I  had  only  to  dip  the 
bucket  of  Inquiry  to  have  my  thirst  im- 
mediately and  gratefully  quenched. 
Upward,  ever  upward,  we  drove 
through  gigantic  gorges,  where  mighty 
trees  were  moored  to  apparently  barren 
rocks,  and  all  the  Intervening  spaces 


between  them  were  thickly  woven  over 
by  climbing  plants  of  many  species, 
whose  stems,  like  vast  snakes,  hung 
dangling  down  nakedly  to  sometimes  a 
distance  of  150  feet  There  were  not 
many  flowers— it  was  not  the  time  for 
them,  apparently— but  the  glorious 
variety  of  greenery  in  all  Imaginable 
shades  was  enough  to  drive  an  artist 
to  despair.  Wherever  a  little  patch  of 
ground  seemed  level  enough  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  cultivated  (and  I  have 
before  noted  that  the  Ideal  coffee  plan- 
tation seems  to  need  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees)— **provision  grounds," 
as  they  are  termed,  where  such  eata- 
bles as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cocos, 
cassava,  maize,  etc.,  are  grown,  pre- 
dominating, of  course,  as  was  only  to 
be  expected  so  near  a  large  town  as 
we  were.  But  there  was  also  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  banana  trees,  pimento 
and  cocoa  plantations,  and  also  some 
patches  of  coffee  and  cotton,  although 
not  nearly  so  much  of  the  latter  as  I 
should  like  to  have  seen.  Every  little 
while  we  passed  a  tiny  hut  with  an 
exigruous  area  of  cultivation  aroond  It 
where  '^provision  kind"  was  growing 
luxuriantly,  the  beautiful  vine  of  the 
sweet  potato  being  especially  noticea- 
ble. Truth  compels  me  to  state  that 
the  owners  of  these  plots  were  usually 
reclining  in  more  or  less  easy  positions 
within  sight  of  the  road,  looking  like 
men  who  had  no  cares,  and  but  few 
wants  unsatisfied.  But  we  never  saw 
tlie  female  part  of  the  establishmoit 
so  reposing.  If  she  was  not  washing 
(and  the  amount  of  washing  that  these 
colored  women  do  ought  to  be  sole  and 
sufficient  answer  to  any  charges  of  de- 
liberate uncleanliness  that  may  be 
brought  against  them),  she  was  absent 
on  her  long  trudge  to  town  with  prod- 
uce from  the  plot  to  be  sold.  Some  of 
these  squatters,  the  aristocrats  of  the 
race.  I  presume,  owned  a  donkey— a 
diminutive  but  wonderfully  useful 
beast  of  burden,  lightening  the  lady  of 
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the  boose's  labors  immensely.  Most  of 
them  possessed  some  livestock,  such  as 
a  loner-nosed,  clipper-built  pig,  a  dia- 
bolically cunning-loolLing  goat,  and 
some  spindle-shanked  fowls.  The  pig 
and  the  fowls  I  can  understand;  but 
why  these  goats,  except  as  queer  pets? 
A  female  goat  will,  if  properly  handled, 
produce  considerable  milk— look  at  the 
Maltese  milk  supply— but  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes  the  majority  of  these 
small-holding  goats  were  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  fit  only  to  do  mischief  and 
keep  the  household  wondering  what 
they  would  do  next  Perhaps  the 
squatters  eat  them  occasionally,  al- 
though I  was  assured  that  they  did  not 
The  children— happy  care-free  little 
ebony  creatures,  innocent  of  garb  ex- 
cept an  occasional  brief  shirt— seemed 
to  have  generally  a  delightful  time,  and 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  their  lot 
with  that  of  the  children  of  our  slums 
at  home.  No  F.A.F.  needed  for  them, 
or  special  collections  to  provide  them 
with  meals.  Surely  if  any  children 
should  be  happy  these  were.  Their 
little  round  bellies  and  sleek  sidns  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  their  being  well 
fed,  and  their  movements  were,  as  far 
as  one  could  see,  absolutely  uncon- 
trolled. In  the  oriental  home  of  their 
ancestors  they  would  have  been  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  borne  off  as 
slaves  or  slaughtered  by  the  raiders  as 
being  unmarketable.  Here  their  pros- 
pect in  life  would  have  been  deemed 
enviable  by  any  child  in  our  own 
favored  land  until  he  had  learned  that 
to  eat  and  drink,  play  in  the  warm 
air  unembarrassed  by  clothes,  and  sleep 
when  and  where  he  listed,  were  not  the 
highest  aims  in  life  or  the  highest  good 
for  man. 

But  we  are  mounting  upward  rapidly 
now,  and  I  begin  to  feel  less  comforta- 
ble than  I  did;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  whoever  made  and  graded  these 
roads  had  but  scant  consideration  for 
the  nerves  of  folks  who,  all  unaccus- 


tomed to  such  travelling,  might  have 
to  use  them.  A  sudden  climb,  requir- 
ing all  the  energy  of  the  horses  to  ac- 
complish, would  appear  to  terminate  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice  whose  bottom 
was  lost  in  mist;  but  upon  reaching 
that  jumping-off  place  there  would  be 
a  sudden  twist  of  the  horses'  heads  so 
sharply  round  that  they  appeared  to 
be  meditating  a  plunge  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  carriage,  and  this,  with  a 
most  menacing  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  whole  equipage,  would  turn  upon 
Its  axis,  its  hind  wheels  sending  frag- 
ments of  the  road  hurtling  into  the  dim- 
ness below,  while  a  new  road  would 
open  up  in  front  with  as  steep  a  de- 
scent as  the  former  ascent  had  been. 
Several  times,  Indeed,  I  respectfully  de- 
clined to  remain  in  the  carriage,  not  at 
all  liking  the  view  into  infinity  I  was 
favored  with  at  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
tremely slanting  way  we  were  descend- 
ing, but  I  was  constantly  assured  by 
my  genial  host  that  there  was  an  entire 
immunity  from  accidents— that  these 
drivers  constantly  made  the  Journey 
by  night  and  by  day  without  mishap. 
I  made  a  mental  reservation  imme- 
diately that  I  would  not  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  testing  their  skill  upon 
me  by  night;  the  Journey  down  even 
by  day  loomed  before  me  fraught  with 
gigantic  possibilities  of  disaster. 

However,  the  occasional  thrills  in- 
duced by  my  anticipations  of  a  sudden 
descent  of  us  all  in  an  indistingruisha- 
ble  heap  into  one  of  the  gorges  be- 
neath did  not  prevent  my  very  great 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  that  superb 
drive.  As  we  rose  Into  another  climate 
I  saw  that  cultivation  increased  and 
became  more  systematic.  Here  were 
large  plantations  of  pimento  and  cocoa, 
but  alas!  through  several  of  them  the 
wide  swaths  mown  by  the  last  hurri- 
cane were  painfully  apparent  Nature, 
aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  planters, 
was  doing  her  best  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  in  a  few  minutes  by  that 
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awful  meteor  to  the  results  of  the  la* 
bora  of  yeara,  but  it  was  evident  that 
several  seasons  must  pass  yet  before 
the  young  trees  Were  in  full  bearing. 
Then  suddenly  by  way  of  a  steeper 
road  than  we  had  yet  traveroed,  with 
turns  in  it  almost  doubling  back  upon 
it,  we  emerged  on  a  plateau  where 
stood  the  picturesque  old  house  of  the 
gentleman  we  had  come  to  visit—Mr. 
Feurtado. 

It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  to  me 
for  cowardice,   but  I   was  really   re- 
lieved when  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Feurt- 
ado's  hospitable  home,  feeling  that  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  I  was  free 
from  the  incubus  of  that  journey,  Inter- 
esting and  delightful,  on  the  whole,  as 
it  had  been.     And  I  was  now  in  a 
society  totally  different  from  any  that 
I  had  ever  before  mingled  with.    My 
host,    his    charming    wife,    and    his 
friends  were  of  a  t3i>e  that  I  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying.    Well- 
bred  and  kindly,  handsome  and  genial, 
they  were  as  far  removed  from  the 
English   type   of  people   as   anything 
could  well  be— in  fact,  my  host  was 
black  but  comely,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man if  ever  there  was  one;  and  all  the 
people   present,    except   myself,    were 
of    the    swarthy    hue    spoken    of    in 
"Othello,'*  but  none  the  less  I  felt  with 
them   perfectly    at  ease.     Everything 
that  they  could  do  to  show  me  how 
much  they  appreciated  my  visit  they 
did,  and  I  enjoyed  their  company  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do. 
But  I  had  not  been  there  very  long 
before  an  incident  occurred  which  ex- 
plained to  me  something  that  I  had 
long  wondered  at     In  common  with 
many  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  continental  stric- 
tures upon  the  behavior  of  English  folk 
abroad—their  disregard  of  all  the  con- 
t'Cnances  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  sojourn- 
ing; and   I  was  very  much  annoyed, 
feeling  that  the  remarks  were  not  only 


exaggerated,  but  that  they  were  sot 
even  remotely  true— because  I  eonM 
not  imagine  my  country  men  and 
women  behaving  so  rudely  and  bla- 
tantly. 

Now,  however,  I  was  to  be  disagreea- 
bly enlightened.    A  party  of  men  and 
women— I  will  not  call  them  gentlemen 
and  ladies— appeared  In  front  of  the 
house.    We,  the  party  within,  were  at 
afternoon  tea.    Mr.  Feurtado  rose  and, 
apologizing   for   leaving   us,    went   ti> 
meet  the  new-comers.   They  came  right 
up  the  front  steps  and  Into  the  house, 
strolled  round  the  drawing-room,  and 
took  stock  of  us,  who  were  sitting  at 
tea,  as  if  we  were  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  humanity  that  they  had  nev» 
seen  before.    At  last  they  seated  them- 
selves, and  Mr.  Feurtado  rang  tor  tea 
for  them,  I  wondering  all  the  time  why 
he  did  not  introduce  his  Just  arrived 
friends    to    us.      After    a    somewhat 
lengthy  stay  they  departed,  and  oor 
host,  after  accompanying  them  to  their 
carriages,  rejoined  us.    Some  time  after 
I  ventured  to  say  to  him,  for  I  admit 
that    my    curiosity    was    very    great, 
"Your  friends  did  not  make  a  long  stay, 
sir."    "My  friends,"  said  he,  with  scHne 
surprise,  "I  never  saw  them  or  heard 
of   them    before.     They    are   tourists 
visiting  the  island,  and  have  come  up 
here  to  see  the  view.    Incidentally  they 
came   into  my   house,   and   I   showed 
them  round.    It  is  only  common  polite- 
ness on  my  part,  but  I  often  think  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  it  very 
much."    And  then  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject 

But  think  of  It  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  party 
of  Frenchmen  or  Germans  walking  into 
your  house  uninvited,  unannounced,  as 
if  it  were  a  museum  and  you  the  hired 
custodian  thereof.  Even  then  it  would 
hardly  be  thinkable  that  they  should 
invade  your  private  apartments  and— 
But  I  must  not  say  any  more  upon  the 
subject  for  I  feel  so  indignant  that 
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I  should  certainly  say  sometliliig  that  I 
coulcl  wish  recalled  by-andrby. 

As  evening  drew  on  I  became  quite 
oneasy*  and  even  the  prospect  of  watch- 
ing the  glorious  tropical  sunset  from 
that  great  elevation,  and  with  that 
mighty  panorama  spread  before  me, 
could  not  lessen  my  dread  of  the  down- 
ward Journey  in  the  dark.  But  really 
I  was  grieved  to  leave  that  wonderful 
scene.  On  either  side  of  us  were  the 
ml^ty  ramparts  of  verdure-clad  moun- 
tains; before  us,  in  one  splendid  sweep, 
their  slopes  descended  to  the  level  plain 
of  Kingston,  which  was  looking  like 
a  toy  town  or  an  architect's  rough  plan. 
Beyond  it  lay  the  shining  waters  of  the 
harbor,  just  taking  on  the  first  of  the 
wondrous  succession  of  shades  of  color 
that  would  reach  their  climax  in  the 
sunset  time.  Dotted  about  that  beauti- 
ful level  were  tiny  cockboats,  as  they 
appeared— really  great  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  our  own  beautiful  To^im, 
easily  distinguishable  among  them  all, 
with  her  double  cream-colored  funnels, 
looked  as  if  I  could  take  her  up  in  my 
arms  like  a  child's  toy.  Far  beyond  ap- 
peared the  dim  outlines  of  Port  Royal 
bounding  the  harbor,  and  grimly  sug- 
gesting the  mjrriads  of  good  British 
men  who  had  succumbed  to  its  deadly 
climate  in  bygone  days,  before  sanita- 
tion and  the  malaria-disseminating 
habits  of  the  mosquito  were  under- 
stood, and  consequently  could  not  be 
guarded  against;  and,  beyond  all,  the 
eternal  sea. 

Nevertheless,  I  could  not  face  the 
prospect  of  a  night  journey  down  even 
with  the  promise  of  all  that  transcen- 
dent beauty  when  the  sunset  rays 
should  glorify  everything  around  me  as 
even  I  could  hardly  imagine  it,  and  so 
I  insisted  upon  leaving  at  once,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  my  newly  found 
friends,  who  I  verily  believe  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  I  should  stay  until 
midnight;  but  I  was  Inexorable,  and  In 
a  very  few  minutes  the  farewells,  as 


sincere  and  voluminous  as  if  we  had 
been  friends  for  years,  had  been  said, 
and  the  thorou^ly  rested  ponies  were 
plunging  down  the  steep  descent  at 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  breakneck 
speed. 

If  the  journey  up  had  been  exciting, 
the  return  fully  answered  all  my  anti- 
cipations of  its  being  more  so;  but  I 
continually    discounted    the    thrills    I 
should  have  experienced  by  getting  out 
of  the  buggy  at  peculiarly  diabolical- 
looking  turns   of  precipitous   descent 
and  walking,  while  the  ponies  slid  and 
squattered   amid    the    flying   pebbles. 
Still,  I  had  time  to  admire  the  minor 
l>eauties   of   the   way,    especially    the 
wonderful  buttress-like  stems  of  gigan- 
tic ceibas  or  silk-cotton  trees  that  rose 
majestically  at  short  intervals  at  either 
side  of  the  road.    As  I  noted  before, 
there    was    but   little   change   in    the 
colors,  owing  to  the  absence  of  flowers, 
but  as  we  came  to  openings  across  the 
ravines,  and  the  sun's  declining  rays 
lit  up  the  great  intervening  spaces,  the 
changeful  beauty  of  the  view  was  in- 
tensely satisfying;  and  about  half-way 
down— we  came  by  a  different  route— a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  brou^t  into 
view  a   little  hamlet  where  a   small 
concourse  of  villagers  were  congregated 
about  an  unfinished  building.      They 
were  sitting  in   easy,   unconventional 
attitudes,  as  if  they  were  discussing  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  as  we  halted 
the  principal  man  among  them  hailed 
my   friend  with   great  courtesy.     An 
animated  conversation  ensued,  of  which 
I  understood  perhaps  one  word  in  ten, 
and  I  thought  I   understood  polyglot 
English  fairly  well.    So  I  do,  but  I  con- 
fess that  the  quaint  patois  used  by  the 
West   Indian  negro   gives   me  pause. 
However,  when  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney my  friend  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  gentleman  of  color  who  had 
spoken    to    him    was    extending    his 
premises,  and  had  been  Informing  him 
of  the  progress  of  affairs.     Quite  un- 
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conscious  that  I  was  asking  anything, 
I  inquired  how  long  the  work  had  been 
progressing,  and  was  told  t\DO  yean. 
Ah  me!  it  is  a  leisurely  land.  And  why 
not?  Why  should  the  stress  and  worry 
of  modem  civilization  penetrate  into 
their  lotus-eating  nooks?  As  long  as 
the  workers  are  happy  and  contented 
to  do  a-  day's  work  and  discuss  it  for 
a  week,  being  well  fed.  sufficiently 
clothed,  and  having  no  care,  I  cannot 
understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  they 
should  be  converted  to  the  gospel,  if 
gospel  it  be,  of  **git  up  and  git."  I 
know  that  this  is  sad  heresy,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  one  is  to  avoid  thinking 
It  if  he  does  not  say  it,  when  he  sees 
how  entirely  satisfied  and  happy  these 
children  of  the  sun  appear  to  be. 

After  leaving  the  hamlet  our  road 
down  was  fairly  easy,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  hotel  in  good  time  for  dinner, 
the  willing  little  horses  not  at  all  dis- 
tressed, and  our  sable  driver  as  full  of 
glee  over  the  satisfactory  termination 
of  his  drive  as  we  were.  Altogether 
it  had  been  a  most  pleasant  day,  and 
now  under  the  verandah  we  enjoyed 
our  evening  meal,  looking  out  upon  the 
glories  of  the  tropic  night,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  never-ceasing  chorus  of  the 
cicalas  and  the  myriad  antics  of  the 
fairy  light-bearers  that  filled  the  air 
with  luminous  streaks.  My  friend  and 
I  discussed  many  matters  which  I  do 
not  dwell  upon  here,  having  made  up 
my  mind  to  eschew  all  political  sub- 
jects in  print  Yet  it  is  very  difficult, 
since  politics  in  some  form  or  another 
will  enter  into  every  phase  of  our  lives, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
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them.    One  thing  I  must  say,  and  that 
is  that  I  find  a  growing  feeling  out 
here  that.  In  spite  of  the  undoubted 
loyalty  of  these  island  populations  to 
Great  Britain,  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
fated  sooner  or  later  to  become  an  ap- 
panage of  the  great  Republic.    Too  see, 
they  are  so  near  to  America,  and  h^ 
markets  are  so  omnivorous,  her  repre- 
sentatives are  so  strenuous,  while  our 
people  are  so  apt  to  consider  that  tb^ 
is  no  need  to  alter  their  laisaez  faire  at- 
titude, that  no  other  conclusion  seems 
possible.     I  hate  the  idea,  but  when 
every  man  you  meet  has  the  notion 
that  the  West  Indies  are  not  worth  the 
fight  that  Britain  will  have  to  wage  to 
retain  them,  and  that  they  are  worth 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  capture  them,  what  is  an  un- 
biassed outsider  to  say  if  he  wishes  to 
record  his  impressions  honestly?   Well, 
I  should  say  he  had  better  face  the 
facts,  state  them,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.   At  any  rate,  I  haye  one  com- 
forting thought  in  connection  with  my 
present  mission,  and  that  Is  that,  no 
matter  what  fiag  they  are  under,  the 
West  Indies  will  always  be  interesting 
to  visit,  and  can  never  be  other  than  an 
ideal  winter  resort  for  people  who  can 
afford  the  moderate  Inclusive  fare  de- 
manded   by    the    Royal    Mail    Steam 
Packet    Company    for    a    tour    round 
them.     Also,  I  have  little  fear  of  the 
Americans  ousting  us  from  our  ship- 
ping trade  thither,  judging  from  their 
handling  of  the  International  Shipping 
Combine. 

Frank  T.  Bullen, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  appeared  that  the  finding  of  Harry, 
or  at  least  the  gaining  some  news  of 
him,  filled  Lady  Marlowe's  thoughts 
much  more  than  the  Immediate  mar- 
riage of  her  own  son.  Her  eagerness 
and  anxiety  mystified  Antonio  not  a 
little,  for  he  found  it  hard  to  give  her 
Ladyship  credit  for  loving  her  eccen- 
tric and  troublesome  stepson.  Yet,  If 
she  cared  not  at  all  what  became  of 
him,  why  should  she  have  turned  Rud- 
dlford  upside  down  In  the  attempt  to 
trace  his  path  on  that  fateful  Christ- 
mas Day? 

Sir  William  Roden,  at  least,  found 
her  behavior  all  that  he  would  have 
expected  from  the  loyal  wife  of  an 
elder  Harry  Marlowe.  He  was  at  her 
service  In  every  way.  Parties  of  his 
own  men  and  hers  were  sent  out  to 
patrol  the  north  road  for  many  miles. 
All  that  they  found  was  the  place 
where  the  bodies  of  Lord  Marlowe's 
slain  men  had  been  buried  by  the  coun- 
try people.  They  searched  the  scat- 
tered farms,  the  wretched  hovels  by 
the  way-side;  they  questioned  the  vil- 
lagers with  threats  of  punishment,  here 
and  there  beating  men  till  they  re- 
membered seeing  a  solitary  traveller 
on  foot  struggling  across  the  moor  in 
the  snow.  To  the  question  "Whither 
went  he?"  they  pointed  vagfuely  north- 
ward, ever  northward,  and  it  was  a 
fair  chance  that  the  Impatient  men- 
at-arms,  after  a  weary  ride  that  way, 
would  come  storming  back  over  the 
fells  and  for  all  reward  beat  the  poor 
hinds  again.  After  that  their  memories 
failed  them,  and  enquiries  were  met 
with  obstinate  silence  and  ignorance, 
more  honest  than  the  men  were  ready 
to  believe.  They  searched  the  open 
moor,  now  purple  and  brown,   boggy 


and  wet  with  all  the  life  of  coming 
spring.  Several  of  them  were  nearly 
lost  in  these  bogs,  which  had  swal- 
lowed men  and  horses  before  now. 
After  searching  the  caves  and  rocky 
shelters,  the  scattered  fir-groves,  the 
acres  of  heather  and  gorse  and  ling, 
they  returned  at  last  to  the-  castle, 
saying  that  without  a  doubt,  unless 
he  had  gone  away  so  fast  as  to.  out- 
strip his  men  entirely,  which  seemed 
impossible,  some  of  those  deep  bogs 
held  Lord  Marlowe  in  their  black 
depths,  where  only  the  Judgment  Day 
would  find  him. 

His  own  two  men,  who  joined  in  the 
search,  thought  rather  that  he  had  been 
overtaken  and  killed  by  the  same  band 
of  outlaws  who  had  attacked  them. 
They  themselves  followed  the  road  in 
fear  and  trembling,  expecting  to  meet 
those  old  enemies  again,  whose  very 
existence  was  a  mystery.  Jasper  TIl- 
ney*s  Fellowship  kept  their  secrets 
well;  the  fray  had  been  seen  by  no 
man;  and  there  seemed  no  exact  evi- 
dence to  connect  them  with  this  last 
crime,  committed  while  Ruddiford  sat 
still  on  Christmas  Day,  lazily  carous- 
ing. If  Sir  William  and  his  people  had 
any  suspicion  of  them,  nothing  con- 
firmed It;  In  all  the  castle  only  Alice 
and  Antonio  knew.  Some  of  the  Ruddi- 
ford men,  despising  these  fellows  from 
the  south,  said  among  themselves  that 
there  existed  no  large  known  band  of 
robbers  so  near  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  suspected  that  Lord  Marlowe's 
troop,  left  without  a  leader,  had  quar- 
relled and  fought  among  themselves 
for  the  treasure  they  were  known  to  bs 
carrying;  that  the  strongest  had  won, 
and  the  two  cowards  now  at  Ruddiford 
had  run  away.  This  was  strongly  the 
opinion  of  Black  Andrew,  Sir  William's 
boldest  follower,  whose  visit  to  Swan* 
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lea  had  filled  him  with  scorn  of  the 
luxury  and  greediness  and  unmanly 
tricks  of  her  Ladyship's  household. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Lord 
MarlQwe  had  heep  overtaken  and  mur- 
dered hy  ms  own  men.  If  Black  An- 
drew had  Uad  his  way,  the  two  poor 
wretches  who  escaped  would  have 
cooled  their  heels  in  the  dungeon  by 
way  of  irefreshing  their  memories. 
Lifckily  for  them  their  mistress  did  not 
suspect  them.  She  had  them  kindly 
treated  and  well  fed.  Perhaps  she 
foresaw  i^  time  when  an  extra  couple 
of  jstronfl;  fpllpwers  might  be  useful  to 
her. 

During  the  fruitless  search  for  Harry, 
the  person  n^ost  interested  of  all  kept 
herself  silent  in  the  background.  She 
heard  of  all  that  passed  but  seemed 
to  notice  little.  Margaret  had  grown 
older  by  ten  years  at  least  in  those  six 
weeks  of  deepening  mystery  and  terror; 
and  this  not  so  much  in  looks,— for  to 
eyes  with  understanding  there  was  but 
a  new  qharm  added  to  the  beautiful 
child's  face— but  in  mind  and  in  bear- 
ing. The  girl  was  very  stately,  and 
her  native  pride  had  deepened  into  a 
cold  reserve  with  every  one  about  her. 
Sir  William  felt  it  least,  for  she  was 
seldom  alone  with  him  now,  and  Lady 
Marlowe's  presence  distracted  and  oc- 
cupied him.  As  regarded  her,  there 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Meg; 
she  did  all  that  was  necessary,  with 
Alice  and  her  young  maids,  in  the  way 
of  dutiful  attendance  on  her  Ladyship. 
Sir  William's  conscience  plag^ued  him  a 
little  now  and  then,  and  occasionally 
Meg  met  a  glance  that  was  wistful; 
but  in  these  days  Isabel's  opposite  in- 
fluence was  always  there,  convincing 
him  that  her  arrangements  were  the 
only  ones  right  and  necessary. 

Meg  confided  in  no  one.  Old  Dame 
Kate,  occupied  morning,  noon,  and 
night  with  cares  of  housekeeping,  had 
now  no  time  to  watch  her  nursling. 
The  l>eiit  old  body  could  scarce  bear 


the  burden  of  fatigue;  if  she  sat  down, 
in  a  moment  she  was  nodding  and  tom* 
bling  off  her  chair;  the  lively  spirit  was 
blocked  by  beef  and  mutton,  drowned 
in  canary  and  strong  ale.  Lent  was 
coming  on,  too,  and  the  supply  of  fish 
for  such  a  household  was  a  new  anx- 
iety to  be  faced  by  Dame  Kate.  As 
to  the  imminence  of  a  wedding  feast, 
no  one  dared  to  speak  plainly  of  such 
a  thing  In  her  ears.  She  would  not 
look  forward;  the  twelve  hours  that 
were  passing  were  quite  enough  f<^ 
her. 

Some  barrier,— Alice  knew  what  it 
was  better  than  Meg— stood  betweoi 
the  companions,  the  two  young  girls, 
once  such  loving  friends  together. 
The  chill  had  begun  when  Jasper  Til- 
Mcy  made  his  formal  offer  of  marriage, 
so  flatly  refused;  and  now,  for  a  few 
months  past  certain  signs  of  a  secret 
Intimacy  between  Alice  and  Secretary 
Antonio  had  offended  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, she  hardly  knew  why.  Saying 
nothing,  she  had  withdrawn  herself  a 
little  more  from  Alice  who,  not  untrue 
to  her  in  heart,  dared  not  now  venture 
II  word  of  sympathy. 

In  Ruddiford  generally,  among  all  the 
better  sort  of  people,  Margaret  would 
have  found  faithful  service  enough. 
The  Christmas  love-adventure,  much 
discussed  by  the  gossips,  met  with  dif- 
ferent opinions  In  the  town;  there  were 
those  who  condemned  Lord  Marlowe 
ns  mad  or  bad  or  both,  and  called 
Mistress  Meg  a  naughty  wench  who 
<leserved  a  whipping;  there  were  others 
who  delighted  in  the  romance  of  It, 
admiring  the  boldness  of  the  knight 
the  devotion  of  the  lady.  Between 
these  parties  stood  the  three  worthies 
who  had  done  their  best  to  check  that 
infatuation  by  which  Sir  William  had 
thrown  his  grandchild  and  Ruddiford 
into  the   hands   of  the   Marlowea. 

In  these  days  Sir  Thomas  Pye  the 
Vicar,  and  the  two  Masters  Toste, 
were  often  to  be  seen  pacing  up  the 
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-street  to  the  north  gate  of  the  castle, 
where  no  question  was  ever  made 
about  admitting  them.  He  and  they 
had  long  forgotten  Sir  William's  hasty 
violence,  which  had  driven  them  forth 
iu  the  autumn  so  opprobriously.  They 
had  taken  their  old  respected  place 
again,  though  experience  had  made 
them  cautious  about  giving  their  true 
opinion  of  the  whole  Marlowe  family, 
especially  now  that  the  Baroness  and 
lier  train  might  almost  be  said  to  hold 
the  castle.  They  were  careful  of  in- 
truding on  her  and  Sir  William,~the 
lawyer  and  the  apothecary,  at  least; 
for  the  reverend  Vicar,  as  chaplain, 
took  freely  his  ri^t  of  going  and  com- 
ing as  he  pleased,  and  young  Richard 
had  his  fill  of  laughing  at  the  tall, 
solemn  man  who  turned  a  pale  visage 
upon  him  so  threateningly. 

The  three  worthies  were  never  tired 
of  reminding  themselves,  not  to  men- 
tion the  bystanders,  that  they  were  the 
legally  appointed  executors  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's will,  and  possibly,  probably,  the 
only  surviving  ones.  They  made  the 
most,  to  themselves  and  others,  of  the 
right  this  office  gave  them  to  keep  a 
^Tuardian  eye  on  Mistress  Margaret 
It  was  all  very  well  that  the  personal 
charge  of  her,  in  that  same  will,  had 
been  given  to  Isabel  Lady  Marlowe. 
They  had  not  forgotten  that  her  Lady- 
ship was  also  requested  to  take  counsel 
with  them  as  to  the  disposing  of  Mar- 
garet. And  for  fear  that  anything 
should  now  be  done  without  their 
knowledge,  they  haunted  the  castle  per- 
sistently. If  the  old  master  cared  not 
to  receive  them,  they  were  sure  of  a 
smile  when  they  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Meg's  own  rooms.  She  knew  they 
loved  her.  She  said  no  more  to  them 
than  to  any  other,  but  she  even  for- 
gave Simon  Teste  his  hard  words  of 
Harry,  though  not  till  the  little  Doc- 
tor's heart  had  been  saddened  by  her 
marked  coldness  to  him  and  courteous 
attention  to  his  brother  and  the  Vicur. 


One  of  Lady  Marlowe's  fashions, 
which  gave  much  discontent  to  the 
^uddiford  household,  was  that  of  walk* 
ing  about  unannounced  and  unattended, 
so  that  no  one  was  sure  of  escaping 
her  observation.  At  certain  times  she 
was  ceremonious  enough,  and  any  fail- 
ure of  duty  in  waiting  upon  her  was 
sure  to  meet  with  sharp  reproof;  but 
there  were  hours  when  she  roamed 
here  and  there,  finding  her  way 
through  the  ancient  passages  of  the 
castle,  climbing  the  towers,  pacing  the 
ramparts,  opening  doors  without  warn- 
ing, her  light,  swift  steps  and  the  rustle 
of  her  gown  hardly  heard  before  she 
was  there  in  presence  with  bright  cold 
eyes  considering  any  group  on  which 
she  intruded.  And  her  self-confidence 
so  completely  justified  her  curiosity, 
that  it  was  not  her  Ladyship's  self, 
but  the  men  and  women  who  suffered 
under  these  visits,  who  seemed  out  of 
place. 

Thus,  one  day,  she  mounted  alone  to 
the  tower  where  Margaret's  rooms 
were,  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the 
largest  room,  where  Meg  and  her 
maidens  had  their  embroidery  frames, 
and  were  now  working  a  rich  altar- 
cloth  for  the  church  at  Ruddiford. 
Flowers  in  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
golden  angels  with  peacock  wings 
swinging  censers  before  the  throned 
Lamb  with  fieece  all  curls  of  silver,— 
all  these  were  growing  and  glowing  in 
the  room,  into  which  the  low  February 
sun  shone  through  narrow  windows 
softly.  Four  young  girls,  Meg's  wait- 
ing-maids, were  working  at  the  frames, 
and  Meg  herself  was  standing  in  a  deep 
window  where  the  light  was  strongest, 
her  face  gravely  bent  over  two  skeins 
of  silk  that  she  was  matching  together. 

This  was  all  very  well  and  as  a  lady's 
room  should  be.  But  on  a  high-backed 
settle  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
window,  there  sat  three  men  In  black, 
a  tall  man  in  the  middle,  a  short  man 
on  each  side  of  him;  the  three  worthy 
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executors,  paying  a  visit  to  Mistress 
Meg  und  watcliing  the  progress  of  the 
embroidery.  Lady  Marlowe  was  not 
precisely  surprised  to  see  them  there, 
for  she  had  heard  men*s  voices  before 
she  opened  the  door. 

All  in  the  room  stood  up  and  saluted 
her  as  she  entered,  while  Meg  came 
forward  and  gravely  handed  her  to  a 
chair.  Her  Ladyship  looked  round 
smiling,  but  with  a  somewhat  quizzical 
expression. 

**Your  suite,  pretty  mistress?"  she 
said  softly  and  playfully. 

Meg  flushed  a  little.  The  four  rustic 
girls  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons, 
the  three  quaint  men,  one  more  ugly 
and  glum  than  another,  only  the  good 
Vicar  with  any  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  he  looking  on  Lady  Marlowe  as 
first  cousin  to  the  Devil,— the  situation 
was  curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Meg  waved  her  hand  towards  the 
three.  **Nay,  my  friends  and  guests, 
Madam,"  she  said.  **At  least  you 
know  our  honored  Vicar,  Sir  Thomas 
Pye." 

"Ah,  doubtless!  You,  Sir,  with  these 
good  men,  share  with  me  and,  I  hope, 
witji  my  son,  Sir  William's  most  inti- 
mate confidence." 

The  three  faces  cleared.  At  any  rate, 
her  Ladyship  was  not  insolent;  on  the 
contrary,  her  manner  and  words  were 
gracious.  Then  outspoke  Sir  Thomas, 
advancing,  while  his  humbler  col- 
leagues remained  in  the  shadow  of  the 
settle.  "I  hope,  my  Lady,  that  we 
may  all  be  equally  worthy  of  my  good 
patron's  trust" 

Her  Ladyship  took  the  aspiration 
well.  "Sir,"  she  said,  "I  make  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  of  it" 

For  a  moment  the  Vicar  considered 
her  doubtfully.  Then  he  turned  his 
eyes  on  Margaret  who  stood  by  Lady 
Marlowe  very  silently  with  eyes  cast 
down;  but  he  could  not  read  at  all 
what  was  in  her  mind.  Since  she 
learned  that  Harry  had  been  lost  sight 


of,  and  that  his  mother  had  never 
heard,  from  himself,  of  the  wonderful 
event  of  Christmas  Eve,  Meg  had  been 
more  silent  than  ever.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  touch  on  that 
subject  with  her;  no  one  knew  what 
thoughts,  what  resolves,  might  be  in 
her  mind  now.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
grandfather  shrank  from  talking  with 
her,  and  Lady  Marlowe  had  not  yet 
made  for  herself  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  face  to  face  with  her.  Not 
till  now,  indeed,  had  she  shown  signs 
of  interest  in  any  of  Meg's  doings. 

The  sight  of  the  woman  in  Meg*s  own 
room  was  very  unwelcome  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pye.  He  considered  how  he 
could  help  the  dear  maiden  by  making 
the  time  pass  pleasantly.  With  a  stride 
towards  the  table  he  stooped  over  the 
nearest  frame,  twisted  his  head  on  bis 
long  thin  neck  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile,  and  pointed  with  a  skinny  finger 
to  the  nearest  angel's  glowing  wings. 
"Your  Ladyship  should  notice  this  fine 
piece  of  work,"  he  said. 

Lady  Marlowe  glanced  carelessly 
that  way.  **I  care  not  much  for  needle- 
work,"  she  said  coldly.  **In  times  of 
peace,  'tis  fit  for  fools  whose  brains 
lodge  in  their  fingers.  In  time  of  war, 
such  as  we  now  have,  'tis  to  be  de- 
spised altogether.  Women  should 
learn  to  gird  on  men's  swords,  to  bind 
their  wounds,  to  make  pillows  for  their 
sick  heads  and  herb  drinks  for  fevered 
throats.  Who  knows  how  soon  the 
war  may  roll  this  way?  There  may 
be  fighting  in  the  little  streets  of  Kud- 
diford;  of  what  use  then.  Sir  Vicar,  will 
be  all  your  silken  embroideries?" 

The  priest  drew  himself  to  his  fnll 
height  The  four  girls  whose  labor  was 
thus  contemned  looked  up  with  disap- 
pointed eyes.  Margaret  found  herself 
suddenly  compelled  to  turn,  to  look 
Lady  Marlowe  in  the  face.  Something 
In  her  ringing  tones  had  brought  with 
extraordinary  vividness  the  thought  of 
Harry.    Truly,  yes.  If  he  lay  wounded 
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bere.  those  rich  silks  and  glorious  pic- 
tures might  soon  be  rolled  up  for  him 
to  lie  upon. 

**Thi8  work  that  your  Ladyship  de- 
spises/* said  Sir  Thomas,  '*is  not  for 
tbe  serrice  of  man.  It  is  for  the  high 
altar  in  our  old  church  that  Mistress 
Margaret  and  her  maidens  are—" 

"Sir  Vicar,  I  am  not  a  heathen," 
Lady  Marlowe  interrupted  with  her 
strange  smile.  "But  needlework  has 
little  to  do  with  religion,  It  seems  to 
me,  and  I  repeat  to  you,  in  times  like 
these,  my  thoughts  are  too  full  of  seri- 
ous matters  to  notice  It  at  all.  'Tls 
good  of  its  kind,  I  can  see."  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  suddenly,  and 
the  long  fingers  caught  Margaret*s.  "I 
would  speak  with  you  alone,  child," 
she  said,  in  that  clear  voice  which  men 
obeyed  like  a  trumpet-call. 

The  girls  fied  first  at  a  glance  from 
Margaret.  The  three  worthies  made 
their  bows,  sped  on  their  way  by  her 
smile  that  seemed  to  ask  their  pardon. 
Lady  Marlowe  not  condescending  to 
notice  their  going  at  all.  They  hurried 
down  the  tower  stairs  and  across  the 
court  as  if  the  Deyil  was  driving  them, 
with  some  lack  of  dignity,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  were  safe  in  the  street 
that  Timothy  Teste  spoke  first,  trem- 
bling. "I  fear,"  he  said,  "I  fear  to 
leave  Mistress  Meg  with  that  woman. 
Mark  my  words,  she  is  a  wicked 
V7oman." 

The  Vicar  crossed  himself.  "The 
woman  despises  the  seemly  worship  of 
God,"  he  said.  "I  have  heard  of  such; 
they  tell  me  that  in  France  and  Italy 
there  are  many  such.  May  the  Holy 
Trinity  bless  the  child!  May  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Margaret, 
Virgin  and  Martyr,  guard  and  keep 
watch  over  her!" 

"Have  no  fear,  brother  Timothy  and 
Sir  Thomas,  they  surely  will,"  said 
little  Simon,  cheerfully  "And  wicked- 
ness will  not  have  its  way  with  our 
sweet  Lady  Meg;  she  can  be  as  bold 


and  fiery  as  her  worshipful  grand- 
father. She  will  drive  out  the  Devil  as 
she  drove  out  me,  one  day  when  I 
vexed  her.  I  can  tell  you,  friends, 
*twas  a  word  and  a  blow." 

The  other  two  laughed,  in  spite  of 
their  anxiety. 

When  Lady  Marlowe  was  left  alone 
with  Margaret,  she  pointed  to  a  stool 
beside  her  and  told  the  girl  to  sit 
there.  Turning  to  face  her,  she  laid 
her  two  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and 
murmuring,  "Look  at  me,  child,"  gazed 
long  into  the  lovely,  clouded  eyes  that 
were  half  unwillingly  lifted  to  hers. 
As  she  looked,  the  smile  about  her 
mouth  grew  a  little  broader,  but  there 
was  a  line  in  her  forehead,  a  slight 
raising  of  the  brows,  which  quite  took 
away  any  sweetness  there  might  have 
been  in  the  smile.  Meg's  thoughts  were 
confused  under  this  strange  inspection. 
What  did  Lady  Marlowe  mean,  what 
did  she  want  with  her?  No  one  had 
dared  yet  say  a  word  to  Meg  of  the 
Popinjay's  pretensions,  and  from  the 
boy's  own  looks  she  did  not  fear  him. 
The  thought  of  him  did  not  even  cross 
her  mind  at  this  moment;  It  was  Harry, 
Harry,  for  whom  her  tired  eyes  and 
sad  young  mouth  were  crying  and 
mourning.  Would  Lady  Marlowe 
speak  of  Harry?  And  behold,  she  did— 
for  what  else  could  she  mean? 

"So,  pretty  one,  you  would  be  my 
daughter,"  she  said  under  her  breath; 
and  Meg  blushed  sweetly,  while  her 
eyes  softened  and  fell.  "Nay,  there  Is 
nothing  to  make  you  shame-faced," 
Lady  Marlowe  went  on.  "The  thing 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  That  face  of 
yours,  sweet  Meg,— when  I  look  at  It 
well,  I  see  beauty  for  which  a  man 
might  well  risk  his  honor,  if  not  his 
salvation.  You  little  country  maid,  you 
are  a  morsel  for  a  prince,  much  more 
for  a  baron,  who  seldom  has  the  wit 
to  choose  so  rightly.  There,  I  like  your 
pride,"  as  Meg  turned  her  face  away 
and    tried    to    rise.      "Be    still,    child. 
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Now  speak  to  me  from  that  foolish 
heart  of  yours.  Are  you  the  only  per- 
son, do  you  think,  who  is  fretting  for 
Lord  Marlowe?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  ice  melted  from 
Meg*s  whole  nature  suddenly.  She 
lifted  both  hands,  then  laid  them  on 
Lady  Marlowe*s  knees,  and  bowed  her 
head  upon  them  for  a  moment  Then 
she  looked  up  and  spoke,  first  laughing, 
then  with  quick  tears  and  sobs  that 
broke  into  her  speech.  "Nay,  Madi^n, 
indeed,  I  know,  I  know  how  you  are 
aearching  for  him.  Oh,  I  thank  you 
for  suffering  me  to  speak.  I  thought, 
I  knew,  that  you,  his  mother  of  whom 
he  talked  to  me,  must  feel  kindly  for 
nie.  You  must  understand  all,— though 
he  could  never  tell  you— but  where  is 
he?  For  God's  sake.  Madam,  tell 
me  where  he  is,  or  my  heart  will 
break.*' 

"Child,  do  I  know?"  Lady  Marlowe 
49aid  quickly.  "He  went,  it  seems,  to 
Join  the  one  he  loves  best,— yes,  best  in 
the  world,  Meg— another  Margaret 
That  did  not  surprise  me,— we  know 
his  Lordship— though  indeed  a  few 
hours  seemed  hardly  long  enough,  even 
for  him,  and  now  I  wonder  still  more. 
But  if  I  thought  he  had  joined  the 
Queen,  I  should  have  no  uneasiness. 
It  is  the  fate  of  his  men  that  distracts 
me,  and  alarms  me  for  his  own.  How 
^H>uld  he  have  gone  so  far  alone,  on 
foot,  in  the  snow!" 

"Yes,  'tis  true." 

Meg  was  calm  now.  She  sat  very 
still,  looking  up  at  Harry's  stepmother. 
What  was  in  Lady  Marlowe's  mind? 
She  gazed  straight  before  her  with  lips 
parted,  eyes  wide  open,  yet  seeming  at 
the  moment  to  see  nothing.  What 
visions  of  danger  and  death  were  float- 
ing before  her?  Presently  Meg  recalled 
her  with  a  word,  and  life  leapt  back 
into  the  woman's  eyes  like  an  agile 
beast  of  prey. 

"I  thought"  the  g^rl  began,  "some- 
times I  think  still,  that  my  Lord  never 


left  Ruddiford.    At  the  time  I  knew  it 
was  false,  that  story  of  his  going." 

"Are  you  mad,  girl?  What  do  yon 
mean?" 

The  words  flashed  out  like  a  swocd 
from  its  sheath,  but  neither  from  voice 
nor  eyes  did  Meg  shrink. 

It  was  the  flrst  time,  since  Antonio's 
news  of  Harry's  departure  strnck  her 
down,  that  she  had  put  that  extraordi- 
nary impression  into  words.  "It  It 
false!  He  is  not  goner'  she  had  cried 
then,  and  her  grandfather,  he  and  An- 
tonio, had  looked  on  her  with  pity;  but 
in  Antonio's  eyes  tiiere  was  something 
else  than  pity,  and  she  had  never  since 
borne  to  look  upon  him  or  speak  to  him 
as  of  old. 

"Tell  me  why  you  say  this,  and  in- 
stantly. What  befell  him,  if  he  did  not 
leave  Ruddiford?  Who  knows  the 
truth?"  Lady  Marlowe  demanded 
sternly. 

Meg,  with  paling  cheeks  and  darken- 
ing eyes,  told  her  all  she  remembered 
of  that  fatal  Christmas  Day,  and  my 
Lady  listened  with  an  intensity  that 
lost  no  glance  or  tone.  At  last  she 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "The 
young  Italian,"  she  said,  "what  motive 
had  he  for  any  foul  play,  he,  whose 
monkey  trick,  as  Sir  William  tells  me, 
pushed  my  stepson  over  the  line  of 
honor?  Ha!  does  he  dare,  perchance,— 
but  why  that  trick?  If  the  creature, 
unworthy  to  lick  the  dust  before  you, 
dares  to  love  you,  Margaret  why 
then—" 

"  'Tis  all  a  mystery,"  Meg  said. 
"But  indeed  afterwards,  he  hated  my 
Lord— I  saw  it  Madam,  as  I  tell  you, 
in  his  eyes." 

"And  you  did  not  accuse  him?** 

"I  lost  my  senses,— I  knew  nothing.— 
and  then  It  seemed  an  unreasoning 
fancy.  And  my  grandfather  loves  An- 
tonlo,- and  we  played  together  for  so 
long—" 

"Ah!  Too  long,  I  doubt"  Lady  Mar- 
lowe, said,  "too  long  for  the  Italian. 
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Ton     neyer    gave     him    hope,     yoo 
never—'* 

She  broke  off,  warned  by  the  indig- 
nant flash  in  the  f^tV^  eyes. 

'*Toa  know,  Madam,  who  he  is,*'  Meg 
said  coldly.  "Bat  I  may  be  slandering 
him.  He  may  know  no  more  than  he 
says.    I  cannot  tell." 

"We  will  make  sure,*'  said  Lady 
Marlowe,  very  low. 

Leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  let  her 
eyes  rest  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  on 
Meg's  beautiful  head,  now  bent 
thoughtfully.  None  of  the  girl's  attrac- 
tiveness was  lost  upon  her.  She  was 
quite  clever  enough  to  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  pure  goodness  which  made 
so  large  a  part  of  It 

"Margaret,"  Isabel  said,  with  a  curi- 
ous, deep  ring  in  her  voice,  "is  it  your 
belief  that  Harry  Marlowe  is  dead,— 
done  to  death,  perhaps,  by  the  jealousy 
of  this  Italian?" 

"No;  I  do  not  think  he  is  dead.  If 
he  were  dead,  he  would  show  himself 
to  me  in  a  vision." 

"The  crystal  might  tell  us;  it  should, 
if  I  were  at  home,"  her  Ladyship  mur- 
mured. "Listen,  Margaret."  She  laid 
one  hand  on  Meg's  head,  and  with  the 
other  raised  her  chin.  "Your  grand- 
father gives  me  charge  of  you,"  she 
said,  in  her  quietest,  most  earnest  way. 
"And  I  have  a  demand  to  make  of  you, 
—a  simple  one,  truly,  and  I  honor  you 
by  making  it,  but  I  would  rather  rule 
by  love  than  fear,  my  beautiful  child. 
I  demand  your  entire  trust  and  confi- 
dence; I  ask  your  true  and  honest  help 
in  all  my  doings.  First,  my  Lord  Mar- 
lowe must  be  found  or  his  fate  known, 
and  with  that  end  you  must  spare  no 
one.  Neither  fear  nor  favor  nor  an- 
cient friendship  nor  pity  must  let  you 
interfere  between  my  designs  and  me. 
You  agree,  Margaret?  You  place  your- 
self in  my  hands?  You  are  as  my 
daughter  would  be,  if  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  posses  one  like  you?" 

"I  am  in  your  hands,"  Meg  said;  but 


Isabel's  quick  Instinct  knew  that  a 
doubt  still  lay  behind.  "You  have  a 
condition?"  she  said.  "Speak  to  me 
without  fear." 

The  red  blood  surged  up  again  into 
Meg's  cheeks;  she  took  Lady  Marlowe's 
hand  and  touched  it  softly  with  her 
lips,  and  looked  up  into  the  resolute 
face  that  smiled  upon  her.  "Your  ob- 
ject is  mine,"  she  said.  "Find  him,— 
give  him  back  to  me,— I  am  yours  for 
ever." 

"Foolish  child,"  Lady  Marlowe  said 
under  her  breath;  and  she  added  aloud: 
"If  we  fail,  Meg,  if  death  has  him,  or 
forgetfulness,— ah,  you  know  little  of 
life,  you  babe  of  sixteen  years— then 
still  you  are  mine,  your  future  is  mine. 
You  trust  me,  Meg,  and  follow  my 
leading?  You  are  loyal,  and  believe  no 
lies  of  me?  I  may  reckon  on  you  as 
a  true  and  loving  daughter?" 

"I  am  your  true  and  loving  daugh- 
ter," was  Margaret's  answer.  "Give 
me  Lord  Marlowe,— and  If  he  is  dead, 
give  him  to  me  still— and  if  he  has  for- 
gotten, no  other  man  shall  speak  of 
love  and  marriage  to  me.  But  I  know 
that  cannot  be,"  and  she  laughed. 

"Those  eyes,  that  mouth,  that  hair, 
might  draw  a  dead  man  out  of  his 
grave,"  Isabel  muttered,  half  to  herself. 
"Well,  child,  my  word  upon  it,  you 
shall  marry  none  but  my  Lord  Mar- 
lowe. We  will  speak  together  again; 
say  nothlDg  of  this  talk  of  ours." 

She  too  laughed,  and  stooping,  kissed 
Meg  upon  the  forehead  and  the  eyelids, 
then  rose  quickly  and  left  her,  forbid- 
ding her  to  follow. 

As  she  swept  through  the  galleries, 
there  were  no  ears  in  the  thick  walls 
to  catch  what  she  said,  and  luckily,  for 
she  talked  to  herself  all  the  way. 
"Harry,  Richard,— Richard,  Harry— one 
Lord  Marlowe  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  better  still— if  I  can  only  be  sure! 
Ah,  my  little  Antonio,  we  shall  see 
what  you  have  to  say  to  me." 

Passing  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
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she  stepped  into  it  and  looked  out  on    his  face  was  turned  away,  betrayed 


the  broad  rampart  below.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  two  figures;  a  man's  arm 
was  round  a  woman's  waist;  her  fair 
head  lay  against  his  bright  green 
shoulder.  The  many  colors  of  his 
smartly-cut  garments,  the  golden  hair 
that  curled  on  his  neck,— all,  though 


young  Richard  Marlowe. 

"Fool!"  said  her  Ladyship,  and 
stamped  h^  foot,  but  went  on  her  way 
laughing. 

When  she  reached  her  own  apart- 
ments, "Send  for  Master  Antonio,** 
the  order  that  she  gave. 


MacmUIan's  Magaslne. 


(7*0  he  continued,) 


THE    BANKRUPTCY    OF    HIGHER    CRITICISM. 


Despite  all  the  great  debt  which  we 
owe  to  the  Renaissance,  we  must  ad- 
mit   that    it    has    foisted    one    great 
Incubus  upon  us,  and  that  is,  the  blind 
admiration  of  words.    The  Renaissance 
was   undoubtedly   due   in   very   great 
measure  to  the  humanists,  and  it  was 
their  superior  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin   which   at  all   events  aided   in 
bringing  about  the  vast  change  which 
at  that  time  came  over  the  whole  men- 
tal life  of  Europe.    What  the  Renais- 
sance would  have  been  without  Greek, 
I  do  not  intend  here  to  debate.     It 
would  probably  have  been  irreparably 
crippled,   and   Europe  would  perhaps 
never  have  succeeded  in  its  present 
career  had  it  not  been  able  to  walk 
In  the  footsteps  of  Greece.    All  that  I 
would  here  say  is  that  the  reverence 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  mere  exter- 
nals  of  humanism   has   been   greatly 
exaggerated.    The  words,  which  were 
the  mere  instruments  through  which 
the  new  inspiration  was  conveyed,  have 
been  worshipped  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  the  inspiration  itself.    The  dicta 
of  the  philologist,  without  any  further 
qualification,  have  been  accepted  with 
even  greater  admiration  and  adulation 
than  have  the  great  words  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  human  thought 

Who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  the  great  receivers  of 
rewards?    Not  Copernicus,  not  the  in- 


comparable Kepler,  not  Descartes,  not 
Giordano   Bruno,    not   Spinoza,    perse- 
cuted  by   every   synod  of  the   Seven 
Provinces,  denied  by   father,   mother, 
sister,  and  dying  as  an  outcast  pariah, 
when  still  in  the  heyday  of  manhood. 
But  Scaliger,  who,  admirable  as  may  be 
his  philological  dx/iijScia,  cannot  claim 
to  have  advanced  humanity,  was  in- 
vited to  the  newly-founded  University 
of    Leyden;    he    was    appointed    pro- 
fessor at  a  handsome  salary;  no  obli- 
gation was  required  of  him  in  return; 
he  was  not  to  lecture  unless  he  gra- 
ciously felt  so  disposed;  his  mere  pres- 
ence was  deemed  to  shed  lustre  enough 
upon    the    great    Dutch     University. 
Compare  the  position  of  poor  Pascal  in 
France  with  that  of  Casaubon,  king  of 
commentators,  adulated  by  Henry  IV., 
perhaps     the     greatest     monarch     of 
France,  who  tried  to  wheedle  and  coax 
him  into  Catholicism,  who  patted  him 
literally  on  the  cheek  and  metaphori- 
cally  on   the   back;   thinking,   as  the 
King  did,  that  if  Casaubon,  whom  the 
world  regarded  as  the  mirror  of  all 
wisdom,  could  be  gained  as  a  convert. 
Protestantism  in  France  might  be  ex- 
tinguished   much    more    easily.     And 
when  Casaubon  was  weary  of  France, 
was  there  not  a  warm  welcome  for  him 
in    England?     James    I.,    who    could 
never  see  what  he  had  in  Bacon,  was 
too  delighted  to  have  a  Casaubon  and 
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to  pay  him  well  for  the  Interchange  of 
philological  gahble.  Meanwhile  James 
left  Shakespeare  without  recognition, 
so  that  to-day,  there  being  little  known 
about  the  great  poet,  Shakespeare  bids 
fair  to  be  treated  as  a  myth  by  latter- 
day  historians.  Why  should  we  speak 
of  Bentley,  whose  acute  scholarship, 
expended  in  Ingenious  emendations  of 
Horace,  won  him  houOT  and  renown, 
although  to-day,  as  we  are  told  by  M. 
Salomon  Reinach,  out  of  his  hundreds 
of  emendations  of  Horace  only  halt-a- 
dozen  meet  with  the  acceptance  of 
scholars?  Heyne,  the  great  critic  of 
texts,  was  made  an  oracle  and  listened 
to  with  awe  by  the  whole  of  Europe, 
was  envied  by  Goethe,  who  burned  to 
become  a  Heyne  II.,  whereas  Lessing 
was  left  to  languish  in  obscurity  on  the 
miserable  pittance  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  librarian.  But  the  Laokoon 
will  live  for  ever,  while  the  hair-split- 
ting textual  refinements  of  Heyne  are 
mostly  long  discredited  and  forgotten. 
But  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  wor- 
ship of  the  philologists  became  even 
more  exaggerated.  If  they  did  not 
find  themselves  placed  invariably  in 
high  political  positions,  like  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  they  were,  at  all  events, 
allowed  to  assume  undisputed  dictator- 
ship in  everything  pertaining  to  anti- 
quity. Without  any  other  recommen- 
dation save  a  linguistic  smattering, 
they  were  permitted  to  lay  down  the 
law  even  on  Roman  legislation,  and  to 
impose  their  ideas  or  lack  of  ideas  con- 
cerning ancient  art,  history  and  relig- 
ion. How  many  of  those  bold  philol- 
ogists has  the  last  century  seen,  who 
have  embarked  in  the  nutshell  of  a 
word  and  set  forth  merrily  to  explore, 
like  retrospective  Ck>iumbuses,  the 
ocean  of  the  prehistoric  past!  That 
80  many  of  them  have  undergone  ship- 
wreck is  no  matter  for  excessive  lamen- 
tation. For  a  long  time  the  unsolved 
enigmas  of  hierogljrph  and  cuneiform 
preserved  us  from  the  nightmare  of  an- 


cient Oriental  philology.  The  dis- 
covery of  that  unfortunate  Rosetta 
stone,  seeing  all  the  philological  misery 
that  it  has  entailed,  can  hardly  be 
viewed  as  an  unmitigated  blessing  to 
mankind.  Still  more  doubtful  is  our 
gratitude  towards  Grotefend  and  other 
ingenious  contrivers  who  have  enabled 
us  to  decipher  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian tablets.  Hitherto  the  ravings 
of  philologists  had  been  comparatively 
harmless.  They  had  been  compelled  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  demolition  of 
the  classics.  Out  of  a  missing  digam- 
ma  they  were  able,  first,  to  rob  Homer 
of  his  character,  to  pillory  him  as  an 
impudent  plunderer  of  other  men's 
wits,  and  finally  to  prove  most  conclu- 
sively that,  with  or  without  character, 
he  never  existed  at  all.  But,  after  all, 
this  was  a  more  or  less  innocuous 
amusement  It  was  no  doubt  a  pity  to 
see  the  figure-head  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  robbed  of  all  credit  and 
turned  into  mere  mythical  figments  of 
the  primitive  brain. 

But  to  this  we  might  have  been  recon- 
ciled. To-day,  however,  the  philologists 
have  pushed  forward  their  linguistic 
parallels  against  far  more  serious  ob- 
jects. They  are  seeking  to  batter 
down  the  foundations  of  all  that  we  be- 
lieve and  hold  most  in  reverence. 
They  have  disturbed  tiie  minds  and 
troubled  the  consciences  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  been  too  simple  to 
grasp  the  absolute  emptiness  of  the 
philologists'  methods  in  history.  But  as- 
suredly the  world  lacks  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. How  comes  it  that  it  does  not 
see  the  incongruity  of  allowing  itself 
to  be  lectured  upon  ancient  history, 
upon  the  origin  of  religions,  and  upon 
subjects  even  more  sacred,  by  some 
little  German  philological  pedant  in 
some  obscure  German  town?  How 
comes  it  that  there  is  so  little  inquiry 
into  his  qualifications?  Why,  because 
by  dint  of  plodding  insistence  he  has 
succeeded  In  spelling  out  some  obscure 
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Himiaritic  inscription  and  in  fitting  it 
with  some  hypothetical  meaning,  should 
he  be  considered  a  luminoas  exponent 
of  ancient  history?  On  the  same 
grounds  we  mig^t  admit  any  little 
school-teacher  of  B^rench  or  German  as 
a  capable  historian  of  Prance  or  Ger- 
many. Here  the  absurdity  strikes  one 
at  once.  Why  in  the  case  of  ancient 
history  should  it  be  less  apparent? 
The  man  who  is  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing contemporary  history  Is  not  likely 
to  make  any  startling  discovery  in 
ancient  history.  Historical  events  at 
all  times  have  been  made  by  the  human 
heart,  by  human  passions,  by  the  clash 
of  will  upon  will,  by  personality.  If 
we  are  unable  to  grasp  the  action  of 
these  elements  to-day,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  under  our  very  eyes, 
how  shall  we  discover  them  In  their 
obscure  lurking-places  in  inscriptions 
and  papyrus,  where  they  are  as  often 
as  not  wilfully  disguised?  For  those 
makers  of  history  who  have  left  rec- 
ords have  seldom  done  so  with  the  dis- 
interested motive  of  informing  poster- 
ity of  the  truth.  If  we  are  to  interpret 
those  records  to  any  account,  we  must 
firat  have  studied  men  in  the  living 
generation,  we  must  know  something 
of  actual  politics  and  their  motives, 
we  must  have  rubbed  shoulders  with 
many  nations,  felt  their  ambitions  and 
learned  to  know  their  men  and  women. 
Finally  we  may  light  upon  some  llluml- 
natlug  analogy  which  will  enable  us  to 
see  clearly  into  the  dim  records  of  the 
past. 

There  is  certainly  no  single  German 
professor  of  ancient  history  who  can 
claim  to  have  undergone  such  a  train- 
ing. But,  necessary  as  It  Is  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth,  a  preparation  of 
the  kind  Is  not  essential  to  his  own 
advancement.  Life  in  these  dreamy 
University  towns  has  little  of  the  savor 
of  reality.  The  professor  Is  generally 
yet  further  Isolated  from  reality.  His 
training  in  ancient  languages  has  cast 


his  mind  in  a  mould  little  suited  to- 
historical  investigation.    It  Is  quite  tme 
that  in  linguistics  the  phenomena  are 
of  a  slow  and  natural  growth:  doubt- 
less, syntactical  contrivances  audi  a» 
the  ablative  absolute  have  been  pro- 
duced by  firradual  evolution.     No  man 
has  created  a  construction  like  this  4e 
toutes  pieces.    But  in  history  it  Is  far 
otherwise.      W€J    cannot    there    apply 
methods  of  philology.    Yet  this  is  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  characterizes 
almost  every  work  on  ancient  history 
for  the  last  seventy  years. 

The    results    have    been    disastrous. 
The  philologist  who  In  all  his  days  has 
never  seen  a  personality,  cannot  bring^ 
himself  to  believe  that  institutions  like 
the  Spartan  state  are  of  the  making  of 
a  single  man.    Thus  Lycurgus  has  been 
dissolved  into  a  myth.     Theseus  and 
Romulus  have  survived  through  more 
than  flve-and-twenty  centuries  only  to 
be  ruthlessly  murdered  by  a  pack  of 
philologists.     And   now,    not   satisfied 
with  these  crimes,  they  are  moving  for- 
ward to  attack  yet  greater  and  more 
sacred    personalities,    those   of    Moses 
and  even  of  Jesus  Himself.    We  cannot 
well  be  angry  with  the  perpetrators  of 
these  deeds.     They   have   used    what 
meqns  they  had  ready  to  hand.     They 
have  availed  themselves  of  a  weakness 
common  to  all  mankind.     They   have 
made  up  for  their  Ignorance  and  Insufll- 
clency  by  incantations  of  high-sounding 
names.    Some  of  the  latest  samples  of 
philological   Jugglery   with    which    the 
public  has  been  duped  are  too  amusing 
to  be  omitted.    If  only  read  from  the 
humorous    standpoint,    it    Is   doubtful 
whether  any  book  could  afford  a  mer- 
rier half-hour  than  one  of  the   latest 
achievements  of  Professor  Hugo  Winck- 
ler— two  volumes  In  which   he   finally 
dissolves  Into  myth  the  small  portion  of 
Jewish  history  which  had  been  merci- 
fully left  to  us.  Listen  awhile,  and  you 
shall  hear  how  Jewish  tradition  is  a 
mere  flimsy  plagiarism  of  Babylon hto 
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myths.  Among  tbe  general  massacre 
of  Biblical  personalities  we  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  tbe  victims.  What 
person  has  hitherto  been  more  histori- 
cal than  Joseph?  Bnt  to  Professor 
Winckler  he  is  an  obvious  astral  myth, 
for  in  the  48rd  chapter  of  Genesis, 
verse  5.  does  he  not  come  at  noon? 
And  is  not  this  clear  enough  proof  that 
he  is  a  mere  personification  of  the  sun? 
Besides,  if  we  are  disposed  to  doubt, 
we  must  recollect  that  Joseph  dreamed 
that  the  sun,  moon  and  eleven  stars 
bowed  down  to  him;  and  who  should 
they  bow  to  save  the  sun?  Joshua,  too, 
is  the  sun.  For  he  is  the  son  of  Nfln, 
and  does  not  Nfln,  being  interpreted, 
mean  fish?  and  does  not  the  sun  at  the 
spring  equinox  issue  from  the  constel- 
lation 6t  Places  f  What  could  be  more 
conclusive?  Besides,  does  it  not  amply 
explain  why  Joshua's  companion  is 
Caleb?  Now  Caleb  is  Kaleb,  and 
Kaleb  is  Kelb,  and  Kelb  is  a  dog.  So 
of  course  Caleb  is  clearly  put  for  the 
dog-star  Sirius. 

This  is  indeed  philology  run  mad. 
But  so  seriously  Is  it  taken  in  scientific 
circles  that  Jensen,  another  Assyriol- 
ogist  of  highest  repute,  thought  it 
necessary  to  raise  his  mighty  voice  in 
the  Berliner  PhilologUefie  Wochenachrift, 
and  to  thunder  confutation  against  the 
Wincklerian  utterances.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  thunder  Jensen  suddenly 
realizes  the  hideous  crime  he  is  about 
to  perpetrate  in  demolishing  Winckler. 
He  evidently  grasps  that  he  is  telling 
tales  out  of  school,  and  with  due  con- 
trition sets  about  giving  us  even  more 
startling  hypotheses.  He  discovers 
that  Biblical  history  as  a  mere  perver- 
sion of  Chaldaean  legends,  just  as  was 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  He  finds  the 
story  of  the  two  Chaldaean  Dioscures, 
Gilgamish  and  Bbani,  running  through 
the  whole  thing.  Gilgamish  is  of 
course  hidden  under  various  names. 
He  is  in  turn  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Bimeon,   Joseph,    Moses,    Joshua,    and 
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Saul.  Then  evidence  is  adduced  Ih' 
proof.  Did  not  Gilgamish  slay  tiie 
heavenly  bull?  So  did  Moses  destroy 
the  Golden  Calf.  Israel  was  vexed  fn^ 
the  desert  by  scorpions,  but  so  was 
Gilgamish.  As  for  the  trek  of  Israeh 
into  the  Promised  Land,  all  stuff  and 
nonsense.  That  is  merely  the  land  of 
the  blessed  which  Gilgamish  went  to 
visit,  and  which  Homer  filched  to  put 
it  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians.  How  delightfully  simple 
it  all  becomes! 

Yet  the  philological  school  of  his- 
torians have  met  with  astounding  suc- 
cess. The  effect  they  have  bad  on  the 
public  has  been  enormous.  They  have 
had  in  their  favor  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  erudition,  eminently  imposing  to  the 
naTve  public.  The  admiration  which 
the  every-day  man  has  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  languages  is  a  curious  psycho^ 
logical  problem.  There  is  probably  no 
talent  which  secures  for  its  fortuhate 
possessors  such  inordinate  prestige. 
The  more  unknown  the  language  is  to 
the  hearer  the  more  profound  are  the 
depths  of  wisdom  for  which  the 
speaker  secures  credit  What  wonder' 
that  when  the  learned  historian  is  able 
to  cram  his  foot-notes  with  portentous 
vocables  gleamed  from  Assyrian  tablets, 
or  copied  from  hieroglyphic  steles,  that 
his  reader  casts  up  his  hands  in  ecstasy 
and  marvels  at  the  profundity  of  the 
man.  Herein  we  have  the  secret  of 
that  wondrous  success  of  the  astral 
myth,  which  permits  the  would-be  hls^ 
torian  to  drag  into  his  service  all  the 
ponderous  lore  of  Babylonian  and  later 
constellations  and  zodiac;  Which  allows 
him  to  sit  comfortably  ensconced  in  his' 
professional  chair,  to  pull  down  volume 
after  volume  of  long-forgotten  wisdom, 
and  to  deknolisb  national,  religious,  and 
other  historians,  without  once  coming 
into  rou!gh  contact  with  the  realities  of 
life  and  passion.  This  method  cer- 
tainly offers  the  most  abundant  advan- 
tages.   By  a  certain  knack  of  erudition 
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and. with  a  minimiim  of  thought  it  is 
poQfliblei  for  the  most  mediocre  genius 
to  pile  up  a  volume  upon  practically 
any  given  subject  All  that  one  won- 
ders is,  where  will  the  process  end? 
It  is  really  surprising  that  any  of  the 
l^reat  personalities  of  history  have  been 
left,  intact  Why  have  ,the  philologists 
not  yet  sought  to  undermine  Mahomet? 
Surely  It  could  not  be  so  very  difficult 
to  prove  that  he,  too»  is  but  another 
alias  of  the  sun?  But  his  day  will 
come,  and  the  day  of  the  historians 
will  also  come.  In  a  thousand  years, 
perhaps  far  sooner,  one  will  arise  who, 
by  the  most  QrunAlioh  philological  re- 
fining upon  the  name  of  Professor 
Winckler,  will  ^d  that  he  too  is  a 
mere  masquerader  in  the  dress  of  the 
sun,  that  he  is  an  astral  myth,  a  clear 
plagiarism  taken  from  some  Babylo- 
nian baked  clay  record. 

Why  has  the  school  of  Higher  Crit- 
icism hitherto  met  with  no  really  seri- 
ous opponents?  The  question  is  after 
all  not  so  very  difficult  to  answer.  The 
works  of  the  higher  critics  abound  In 
erudition,  and  to  refute  them  by  ex- 
posing the  nullity  of  their  evidence  all 
along  the  line  would  entail  an  amount 
of  barren  labor  which  serious  thinkers 
scarcely  care  to  undertake.  The  com- 
plete wron^eadedness  of  the  whole 
method  of  Higher  Criticism  cannot  fail 
to  be  manifest  to  anybody  who  bases 
bis  judgments  upon  the  true  essence  of 
the  matter  in  dispute,  and  not  upon 
mere  externals.  With  this  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  futility  of  the  arguments 
of  Higher  Criticism,  those  who  have 
been  wise  enough  to  see  through  Its 
specious  array  of  evidence  remained 
contented  with  their  wisdom.  They 
have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  enter  upon  a  laborious  point-to-point 
refutation,  which,  as  it  would  never 
Interest  the  g^ieral  public,  who  are  In- 
terested only  in  broad  results,  would 
Inevitably  prove  ineifectuaL 

The  fault  of  the  Higher  Critics  lies 


In  an  utter  mlsc<mception  of  the  matter 
at  issue.  They  imagine,  because  they 
have  been  ablet-  to  trace  similarities,  or 
even  identities^  between  the  purely  ex- 
ternal phenomena  of  Judaism  <Hr  of 
Christianity  and  the  religious  cere- 
monials of  ancient  Babylonia,  that  they 
have  thereby  proved  that  Christianity 
and  Judaism  are  nothing  but  cribs  of 
what  the  Babylcmians  long  before  pos- 
sessed. Many  of  the  Higher  Critics 
upon  the  strength  of  such  evidence 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  Israelltic  history  at  all. 
Such,  in  fact,  are  the  precise  words 
used  by  Professor  Winckler  in  a  letter 
to  the  present  writer.  Many  readers 
will  remember  the  violent  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  "seventies"  of  the  last 
century  by  the  appearance  of  **8uper' 
natural  Religion"  three  thick  volumes 
which  have  done  more  to  upset  pe<^le*8 
consciences  than  has  anything  else  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  It  em- 
bodies precisely  the  futile  methods  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  and  Its 
subversive  force  has  been  little  im- 
paired by  such  rejoinders  as  those  of 
Sandys  and  Lightfoot. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  matter 
has  been  published  which  should  finally 
turn  the  Higher  Critics  out  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
comfortably  entrenched.  If  we  can 
show  a  people  living  in  a  region  of  the 
world  where  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  ev^  have  come  into 
contact  with  Babylonianism  or  even 
with  Judaism;  if  we  can  demonstrate 
that  these  people  possess  precisely  the 
same  tradition  whidi  we  have  read  In 
the  Old  Testament  and  which  we  were 
glad  to  suppose  was  Jewish,  until 
Professor  Delitssch  and  his  followers 
tried  to  show  it  to  have  been  puriolned 
from  Babylon;  if  we  show  all  this, 
shall  we  not  have  made  It  dear  even 
to  the  man  in  the  street  Uiat  there  is 
something  radically  false  In  the  meth- 
ods of  argument  used  by  the  Higher 
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Critics?  For,  by  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment by  which  they  have  led  ns  to 
believe  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
Judaism  is  an  impudent  theft  from 
Babylon*  we  can  equally  well  prove 
that  Judaism  must  have  been  stolen 
from  an  obscure  tribe  of  East  African 
negroes. 

Such  a  nation  are  the  Masai,  a  negro- 
tribe  in  German  East  Africa.  Our  in- 
formation we  owe  to  a  German  officer 
stationed  in  German  Blast  Africa, 
whose  carefully  collected  evidence  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  Captain  Merker 
has  spent  some  eight  years  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mt  Kilimanjaro,  and 
his  leisure  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  gathering  together  of  most  interest- 
ing ethnological  data,  which  he  has 
published  in  an  elaborate  monograph 
printed  with  the  support  of  the  Q«> 
man  KoUmialffeseUscliaft 

It  is  good  to  hear  of  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  Captain  Merker  has 
endeavored  to  avoid  any  kind  of  bias 
In  getting  together  his  records.  He 
was  early  conscious  of  the  remarkable 
coincidences  between  many  of  the  na- 
tive traditions  and  those  which  we  find 
in  Genesis.  Such  a  discovery  might 
have  thrown  a  less  conscientious  and 
circumspect  investigator  off  his  guard. 
He  might  very  well  have  used  precipi- 
tate haMe  in  following  up  his  evidence. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
win  sufficiently  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  who  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
reticent  about  their  traditions.  It  was 
only  with  infinite  trouble  that  they 
could  be  brought  to  talk  at  all  upon  the 
subject  But  even  when  Captain  Mer- 
ker had  sufficiently  ingratiated  himself 
with  them  to  obtain  their  confidence, 
be  studiously  avoided  putting  any 
questions.  He  was  anxious  in  no  way 
to  suggest  or  bias  the  answers,  and  he 
therefore  waited  patiently  until  the 
natives  came  of  their  own  free  will  to 
liim.  In  taking  down  their  records,  he 
observed  the  same  scmpuloos  precau- 


tions. He  purposely  abstained,  during 
these  investigations,  from  referring  to 
the  Old  Testament  or  from  making  any 
comparisons  which  might  cause  him  to 
falsify,  even  innocently  and  uncon- 
sciously, his  observations.  We  cannot 
therefore  fail  to  accord  the  most  com- 
plete credence  to  evidence  accumulated 
with  such  scientific  thoroughness  and 
in  so  hyper-conscientious  a  manner. 

The  legendary  traditions  of  the  Masai 
are  not  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  tribe.  It  is  only  a  few  privileged 
families  which  possess  their  secret,  and 
among  these  families  the  stories  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Like 
all  traditions  thus  preserved,  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  their  dying  out 

Captain  Merker  in  his  interesting  de- 
scription of  Masai  religion  informs  us 
that  the  people  possess  no  distinct 
priestcraft  They  generally  pray  alone, 
but  upon  certain  rare  occasions  the 
entire  population  of  a  kraal  will  meet 
together  for  devotional  purposes.  Even 
in  such  cases  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  any  description  of  cere- 
monial, but  it  is  then  that  the  aged 
depositaries  of  Masai  legends  will  come 
forward  and  recite  the  ancient  myths 
which  they  have  learned  from  their 
forefathers. 

The  Masai  are,  however,  exceedingly 
loth  that  their  legends  should  be  over- 
heard by  any  one  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  community.  Captain  Merker 
tells  us  that  though  for  more  than  four 
years  he  had  been  thoroughly  cognisant 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Masai  re- 
ligion, it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  Kilimanjaro  re- 
gion that  he  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  store  of  legendary  be- 
liefs. To  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
these  took  him  another  eighteen  months, 
and  he  encountered  constant  difficul- 
ties in  the  reticence  of  the  natives. 

I  give  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
Masai  myths,  which  will,  however, 
suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
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astonishing  similarity  existing  between 
tbem  and  our  own  Biblical  tradition. 

In  the  l)eginning  the  earth  was  a 
waste  and  barren  wilderness  in  which 
there  dwelt  a  dragon  alone.    Then  God 
came  down  from  heaven,  fought  with 
the  dragon  and  vanquished  it  From  the 
dragon's  blood,  which  was  water,  the 
barren    rocky    wilderness    was    made 
fertile,  and  the  spot  where  the  strug- 
gle between  GN>d  and  the  dragon  took 
place    became    Paradise.      Thereafter 
God    created    all    things— sun,    moon, 
stars,  plants   and  beasts,   and  finally 
two  human  beings.    The  man  was  sent 
down    from    heaven    and    was    called 
Maiiumhe^  and  the  woman  Naitergoroh 
sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
God  led  them  into  Paradise  where  they 
lived  an  untroubled  existence.    Of  all 
the  fruits  therein  they  might  eat  by 
God's  permission;   of  one  tree   alone 
they  might  not  taste:  this  was  the  ol 
oilai.     Often  God  came  down  to  see 
them,  when  he  climbed  down  a  ladder 
from  heaven.     But  one  day  he  was 
unable  for  a  long  time  to  find  them, 
but  finally  he  discovered  them  crouch- 
ing among  the  bushes.    On  being  asked 
the  meaning  of  his  conduct  Maitumbe 
replied   that  they  were  ashamed   be- 
cause they  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
fruit     **Naitergorob  gave  me  of  the 
fruit,"  he  said,  "and  persuaded  me  to 
eat  of  it,  after  she  had  eaten  of  it  her- 
self."    Naitergorob  sought  to  excuse 
herself  by  saying:  **The  three-headed 
serpent  came  to  me  and  said  that  by 
tasting  the  fruit  we  should  become  like 
unto  thee  and  almighty."     Then  was 
'Ngai   (God)  wrath  and  banished  tlie 
two  first  human  beings  from  Paradise. 
He  sent  Rigelen,  the  Morning  Star,  to 
drive  Man  out  of  Paradise,  and  to  keep 
watch  thereover. 

This  sample  should  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  astounding  similarity  to  which 
we  have  referred.  We  can  only  briefly 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  strik- 
ing parallelisms.     The  Masai  have  a 


story  of  the  first  murder  which  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  the  Bible  account  of  CaUi 
and  AbeL  But  even  more  remarkable 
is  the  Masai  legend  of  the  flood*  sent 
as  a  chastisement  for  human  iniquity. 
The  Masai  have  their  Noah,  the  holy 
man  who  is  excepted  from  the  genenl 
disaster,  and  so  succeeds  in  carrying  on 
the  human  race.  His  name  is  Tmm- 
bainot,  and  he,  too,  builds  him  an  aik. 
wherein  his  six  sons  and  two  wives 
are  saved  together  with  certain  chosen 
animals.  When  the  Masai  Noah  desires 
to  find  out  whether  the  waters  are 
subsiding,  he,  too,  conceives  the  happy 
notion  of  sending  forth  a  dove.  Four 
rainbows  are  the  sign  which  tells  the 
Masai  Noah  that  the  wrath  of  God  has 
passed  away. 

The   whole  story   of  the  decalogue 
finds  its  place  in  Masai  tradition*    It 
might    have    been    translated    almost 
literally  from  the  Bible.    The  circum- 
stances of  the  Divine  Law-giving  are 
close    akin    to    the    Hebrew    version. 
Upon  the  summit  of  ol  donfo  geri  the 
thunder  peals  and  the  storm  rages  as 
the  voice  of  God  proclaims  his   law 
from  a  cloud.    Nothing  could  be  more 
like  Moses  upon  Sinai.    But  hearken  to 
the  words  of  the  Masai  commandments. 
The  first  is  as  follows:  **Tliere  is  one 
God  alone,  who  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 
Heretofore  ye   have   called    him    the 
Forgiver  (l^'ma/ofi),  or  the   Almighty 
{E*magelani),  but  henceforth   ye  shall 
call  him  *Ngai,    Of  him  ye  shall  make 
no  image.    If  ye  follow  his  commands^ 
it  will  be  well  with  you;  but  if  ye  obey 
him  not  famine  and  pestilence  shall 
chastise  you."     Captain  Merker  gives 
just  as  striking  resemblances  between 
the   Masai   decalogue   and   the   thirds 
fifth,   seventh,   ninth   and   tenth   com> 
mandments. 

It  would  of  course  be  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  Masai  legends  were 
due  to  the  half-forgotten  teachings  of 
some  Christian  missionary.  But  Cap- 
tain Merker  completely  disposes  of  any 
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possibility  of  Ghrlstiaii  Influence. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  no  trace  of  New 
Testament  doctrine  or  history.     The 

Masai  tradition  stops  short  with  the 
Diyine  law-giving.  It  is,  moreover, 
quite  certain  that  no  foreign  mission- 
aries have  at  any  time  carried  their 
propaganda  into  the  Masai  country. 

That  the  Masai  should  at  any  time 
have  come  Into  contact  with  Babylo- 
nian culture  is  also  quite  out  of  the 
question.     The    assumption    that   the 
Masai    at   any   period   migrated    into 
Africa  from  Efgypt  seems  quite  hypo- 
theticaL    We  may,  at  all  events,  thinks 
Captain  Merker,  be  quite  certain  that 
the  immigration  did  not  take  place  sub- 
sequently   to    the    fourth    millennium 
B.C.     Had  the  Masai  passed  through 
Bgypt  later  than  that  date  we  might 
look   to  find  some  written  record  in 
Bgypt  itself.    Of  the  traditions  which 
the   Masai  possess  we  find  no  trace 
among  Egyptian  beliefs,  so  that  there 
is  no  likelihood  whatever  of  their  hav- 
ing been  brought  thence.    Even  if  we 
admit  that  the  Masai  came  south,  but 
before  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.,  we 
must  recollect  that  at  this  early  period 
the  Babylonians  were  still  plunged  in 
Shamanistlc  superstitions. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  authentic 
story  of  Masai  legends  and  myths,  doc- 
trine and  dogma,  forces  us  to  lay 
down  the  following  alternatives:— 

1.  Either  the  Masai  have  received 
their  legends  at  the  hands  of  the  He- 
brews; or 

2.  The  Masai  have  received  them 
from  the  Babylonians;  or 

8.  They  have  Invented  them— that  is, 
they  have  been  revealed  to  them  inde- 
pendently; or 

4.  Both  the  Babylonians,  Hebrews, 
and  the  Masai,  coming,  as  they  all  did, 
from  Arabia,  had  those  legends  in  com- 
mon before  the  Chaldeans  went,  from 
Arabia,  north-eastward  to  Babylonia; 
the  Hebrews,  northward  to  Palestine; 
and  the  Masai,  southward  to  what  is 
now  German  East  Africa. 


There  is  no  fifth  alternative.  For  the 
first  alternative,  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  Masai  legends,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence;  nor  is  there  any 
for  the  Babylonian  origin  of  those 
legends— that  is,  the  second  alternative. 
The  third  alternative,  a  separate  revela- 
tion to  the  Masai  nation,  is  completely 
irrelevant,  either  for  the  orthodox,  who 
believe  in  revelation  only  as  regards 
the  Hebrews;  or  for  the  **higfaer 
critics,"  who  do  not  believe  in  revela- 
tion at  all,  whether  to  the  Hebrews  or 
to  any  other  nation. 

Remains  the  fourth  alternative,  or  the 
common  origin  of  the  Hebrew,  Baby- 
Ionian  and  Masai  legends  in  the  legends 
of  Arabia. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this,  the 
fourth   alternative,    is   the   right   one. 
Arabia,  at  all  times  the  '*8tore-chamber 
of  nations,"  was  never  able  to  feed  her 
untold  thousands  of  hardy,  beautiful, 
gifted  people.    Accordingly,  they  emir 
grated   in  all  directions,  as  they  did 
in  the  times  of  Mahomet  and  at  other 
times.      Thousands    of    years    before 
Christ  a  stock  of  religious  and  other 
legends  had  grown  up  amongst  them 
about  the  great  riddles  of  the  world. 
This  they  carried  Into  their  new  coun- 
tries; and  thus  the  Babylonians,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Masai,  and  very  proba- 
bly many  another  now  unknown  tribe 
from  Arabia,  whether  in  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, Beluchistan  or  India,  pre- 
served, and  still  preserves,  the  legends 
about  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Deca- 
logue, etc.,  in  their  aboriginal  form.  It 
is  Just  as  possible,  with  purely  philo- 
logical arguments,  to  deduce  the  Masai 
legends  from  Hebrew  stories  as  it  is  to 
deduce  Hebrew  legends  from  Babylo- 
nian myths.    Or.  to  put  It  in  a  different 
fashion,    the  same   philological   argu- 
ments that  have  served  to  declare  the 
Hebrew   legends   as    mere   copies   of 
Babylonian  myths,  may  now  be  em- 
ployed in  proving  that  all  the  Hebrew 
legends  are  of  Masai  origin,  or  vice- 
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verad.  This  absolute  ioability  of  the 
philological  method  of  "Higher  Crit- 
icise" to  decide  definitely  which  is  the 
parent  and  which  the  child,  at  once 
condemns  it.  Already  in  the  question 
as  to  where  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  "Aryans,"  philologlans  have,  in  the 
last  eighty  years,  given  solutions  locat- 
ing that  seat  from  the  Pamir,  throu^^ 
South  Russia,  to  Sweden.  Such  Cook- 
tonrs  are  not  permissible  in  Science. 
If  philological  arguments  are  sufficient 
to  persuade  one  set  of  scholars  that 
the  original  home  of  the  Aryans  was 
in  Central  Asia,  while  another  set  of 
philologlans  is  firmly  convinced  that 
it  was  in  Scandinavia;  common  sense 
will  tell  any  one  who  cares  to  listen  to 
it  that  philology  is  unable  to  settle  that 
question  at  all.  It  is  even  so  with  the 
original  home  of  the  legends  common 
to  the  Hebrews,  Babylonians  and  Masai 
negroes.  If  it  should  be  found  out  that 
the  Cossseans,  Elamites,  Scythians,  or 
any  other  Central  Asiatic  tribe  had 
legends  similar  to  those  of  the  He- 
brews, then  philologlans  will  drop  the 
"Babylonian**  theory  with  contempt, 
and  deduce  all  the  Old  Testament  from 
Cosssean,  Elamlte  or  Scythian  origins. 
This  may  be  very  erudite,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  most  preposterous.  The 
possession  of  certain  legends  does  not 
prove  much.  A  multitude  of  nations 
may  have  had  legends  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament  What  no  nation  other  than 
the  Hebrews  ever  had  were  Moses, 
David,  the  Prophets,  Jesus.  These  per- 
sonalities, in  whom  the  greatest  forces 
of  history  became  focussed  and  inten- 
sified; these  personalities,  that  really 
made  Hebrew  history,  if  on  the  basis 
of  national  tendencies  and  national  op- 
portunities; these  personalities  are  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Hebrew  history. 
They  stand  to  the  persons  of  Babylo- 
nian history,  or  Masai  history,  as  does 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  to  the  Hamlet 
in  the  dry  chronicle  of  the  Dane  Saxo 


Grammaticus.  If  Lord  Bacon  had  writ- 
ten a  thousand  lines  in  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  he  would  not  have  written 
Hamlet.  What  makes  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  is  the  immortal  and  inexhausti- 
ble typical  personality  of  Hamlet  him- 
self, which  must  necessarily  be  the 
product  of  one  vast  poetic  imagination, 
and  is  by  no  means  the  arithmetical 
sum  of  this  sentence  or  that  in  the 
piece  called  Hamlet.  Even  so  the  per- 
sonality of  Moses,  David,  the  Prophets, 
or  Jesus,  is  not  an  arithmetical  sum  of 
a  number  of  sayings;  but  the  integra- 
tion of  forces,  national  and  hyper- 
national.  One  may  prove  that  this 
saying  of  Jesus  is  Buddhistic,  and  the 
other  is  taken  from  the  Zendavesta. 
What  can  never  be  deduced  is  the 
transcendental  personality  of  Jesus. 
The  marble  slabs  of  the  Parthenon 
came  from  the  Pentelicus  or  other 
mounts;  the  Parthenon  came  from  the 
Athenians  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C. 
Says  Poet  to  Dives:  "The  land  is  yours; 
the  landscape  is  mine." 

It  is  evident  that  philological  reason- 
ing which  brings  us  to  results  which 
are  so  little  permanent,  results  whldi 
are  absolutely  overturned  by  the  first 
chance  discovery,  must  have  something 
fundamentally  wrong  in  it  This  fun- 
damental and  initial  vice,  quod  tractn 
temporis  convalescere  nequit,  which  can 
be  cured  neither  by  the  moderation  and 
soberness  of  Hommel.  who  together 
with  a  few  other  historians  has  not 
yet  given  in  to  the  claims  of  the  "higher 
critics,"  nor  by  a  still  greater  refine- 
ment of  philological  methods;  this 
initial  fault  has  vitiated  and  will  vitiate 
all  modem  hyper-criticlsm  of  ancient 
records.  Nor  is  there  any  particular 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  true  nature 
of  this  fault  It  is  this:  The  history 
of  the  ancient  nations  must  be  con- 
structed not  on  the  basis  of  the  philo- 
logical study  of  their  records,  but 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  considerations  of 
geography,  or,  as  the  present  writer 
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has  ventured  to  call  it,  of  geo-polltics. 
What  made  the  few  tribes,  ''Semitic" 
or  other,  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  so  important  a  factor  in  his- 
tory was  neither  their  language  nor 
their  •'race."  The  Hebrews  and  the 
Phoenicians  have  indeed  played  in  his- 
tory a  r6\e  of  the  first  magnitude.  So 
have,  even  in  a  greater  measure,  the 
Hellenes.  All  the  three  were— and  this 
is  the  capital  point— border-nations 
proper.  They  lived  on  the  great  line  of 
friction  between  the  powerful  and  civil- 
ized inland  empires  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  the  Hittites,  the  Phrygians, 
the  Lydians,  etc.  All  these  inland  em- 
pires necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of 
history,  gravitated  towards  the  "Great 
Sea,'*  or  the  Mediterranean;  all  the  peo- 
ples on  the  "line"  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  territories  of  the  con- 
flicting Empires  were  then  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  maximum  of  friction, 
danger  and  deeply-agitated  activity. 
Those  nations  were  called  the  Hellenes, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Edomites,  etc.  Being  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  absorption  at  the  hands  of  the 
Empires,  those  nations  could  not  but 
see,  and  did  see,  that  they  could  protect 
themselves  with  success  only  by  having 
recourse  either  to  the  immense  leverage 
of  sea-power,  which  the  Empires  did 
not  possess;  or  by  energizing  them- 
selves both  intellectually  and  politically 
to  a  degree  much  more  intense  than 
the  Empires  had  ever  done.  Accord- 
ingly some  of  them  were  forced  to  lay 
extraordinary  premiums  on  higher  in- 
tellect and  spiritual  growth,  by  means 
of  which  they  resisted  the  more  mas- 
sive onslaught  of  the  intellectually  In- 
ferior Empires.  What  the  sea  was  to 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Phoenicians,  the 
desert  was  to  the  Hebrews:  both  sets 
of  border-nations  were  aided  by  Nature 
In  their  Titanic  struggle  against  fear- 
ful odds.  What  Monotheism  was  to 
the  Hebrews,  greater  political,  artistic 
and  philosophic  achievements  were  to 


the  Hellenes  and  the  Phoenicians.  Thd 
real  leaven  of  ancient  History  is  repre- 
sented, not  by  the  huge  Empires  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  etc.;  but  by 
the  small  border-nations  called  the  He^ 
brews,  Phoenicians,  and  HellenesI 
These  small,  but  ever-memorable,  peo- 
ple did,  by  higher  intellect,  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia,  what  In  our  times 
the  Japanese,  another  border-nation^ 
have  done  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  thanks  to  a  deliberate  European- 
Izatlon  of  their  intellect.  Nearly  suf- 
focated by  two  huge  Empires,  Russia 
and  China,  and  not  less  Jeopardized  by 
several  more  European  gn*eat  Powers, 
the  Japanese  have,  by  conscious  self- 
education  and  Europeanization,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing,  at  any  rate,  their 
existence  as  a  great  Power,  and  per- 
haps more.  Whoever  the  Greeks  orig- 
inally may  have  been,  whether  "Celtic," 
or  "Aryan,*'  "Pelasgic,"  or  "Hittite," 
they  were  unable  to  do  anything  re- 
markable before  they  arrived  at  an  his- 
torical locuB,  where  geo-political  cir- 
cumstances compelled  them  to  mature 
indefinitely  their  mental  and  physical 
endowment.  To  search  laboriously  into 
the  problem  of  the  "race"  of  the  Hel- 
lenes Is  infinitely  less  important  than 
to  point  out  and  to  investigate  the 
working  of  those  geo-political  circum- 
stances in  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
Higher  Criticism  stands  therefore  con- 
demned from  the  outset.  It  Is  based 
on  purely  philological  considerations 
in  a  matter  that  Is  almost  exclusively 
founded  on  considerations  geo-political. 
Several  more  "Masai"-peoples  may  yet 
be  discovered,  with  several  more  strik- 
ing similarities  to  the  myths,  legends, 
dogmas  of  the  Hebrews.  But  what  can 
never  be  discovered  are  other  cases  of 
the  peculiar  geo-political  circumstances 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  In  West- 
em  Aftia.  Nor  can  It  be  discovered 
that  n  series  of  leading  Personalities, 
such  as  the  border-nations  in  Western 
Asia,  and  they  alone,  then  needed,  were 
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found  in  Centrial  Africa,  or  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 
and  the  Hellenic  Islands.  That  gigan- 
tic intellectnai  struggles,  such  as  those 
border-nations  were  /orced  to  under- 
take or  else  perish,  cannot  be  conducted 
without  Personalities  of  the  first  order, 
only  a  mere  text-critic  can  doubt  One 
ciay  deny  the  existence  of  the  Jews; 
but  once  their  existence  Is  conceded 

The  Oootemporary  Bestow. 


one  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  Moms. 
One  may  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Carthusians;  but  once  their  existence, 
i.e.,  their  secular  spiritual  struggle  wltb 
all  the  forces  of  life  is  admitted*  me 
cannot  possibly  deny  the  historic  exist- 
ence of  St  Bruno.  One  may  minimise, 
or  doubt  the  Reformation;  but  certainly 
not  Luther.  "Higher  Criticism"  has 
arrived  at  its  final  term:  bankruptcy. 

EmU  Reidi. 


LIFE'S    LITTLE    DIFFICULTIES. 


THE    P.  G. 


I. 


Mrs.  Macnay  to  her  Sister-in-iaw. 
(Extract) 

When  George's  affairs  are  settled  I 
shall  have,  Mr.  Graham  thinks,  about 
£80  a  year;  and  Messrs.  Kershaw  are 
to  give  me  £75  for  finishing  George*s 
little  history  book,  and  the  column  I 
contribute  to  the  Planet  brings  in  a 
guinea  a  week.  I  may  also  get  a  little 
more  wprk.  Anyway  by  the  time 
Tom's  school  is  paid  for  I  shall  not 
have  much  left.  I  am  therefore  going 
to  take  Mr.  Graham's  advice,  much  as 
I  dislike  it,  and  advertise  for  a  paying 
guest  to  take  the  two  unoccupied 
rooms.  Mrs.  Vincent  and  I  (she  comes 
in  a  good  deal  and  is  very  bright)  had 
some  fun  last  night  drawing  up  adver- 
tisements; but  in  the  end  I  sent  to  the 
'Morning  Post  something  quite  staid  and 
commonplace. 

IL 

Miss  Bayley  to  A.  M. 

Miss  Bayley  would  be  glad  to  have 
further  particulars  as  to  A.  M.'s  ad- 
vertisement for  a  paying  gueat  in  the 
Morning  Post.  Miss  Bayley  is  looking 
out  for  a  congenial  home,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  what  is  asked,  but 
certain     conditions     are     Imperative. 


Church  of  England,  perfect  drainage, 
a  cook  who  understands  vegetables, 
and  a  south  aspect 

IIL 

Mrs.    Macnay  to  Miss   Bayley. 

Mrs.  Macnay  presents  her  compU- 
ments  to  Miss  Bayley  and  hastens  to 
set  her  doubts  at  rest  The  rooms 
which  would  be  at  Miss  Bayley's  dis- 
posal have  an  aspect  unquestionably 
south,  the  cook  understands  vegetables 
thoroughly,  the  drainage  is  good,  and 
although  Mrs.  Macnay  does  not  her- 
self attend  the  church  the  house  Is  free 
from  all  taint  of  dissent 

IV. 
Miss  Bayley  to  Mrs.  Macnay. 

Miss  Bayley  thanks  Mrs.  Macnay  for 
her  letter,  and  Is  proposing  to  come  on 
Monday  to  see  the  house,  provided  the 
following  eight  questions  can  be  satis- 
factorily answered: 

(1)  Are  there  any  children?  (2)  Does 
any  one  practise  the  pianoforte?  (3) 
Are  chickens  kept  by  any  near  neigh- 
bor? (4)  Is  there  a  good  young  doctor 
available?  (5)  Is  the  Vicar  high  or 
low?  (6)  Could  a  pony-trap  be  ob- 
tained easily?  (7)  Do  you  object  to  a 
dog.  a  very  quiet  gentle  Pomeranian? 
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<8)  Is  tbere  any  intellectual  actlTlty  in 
the  Tlcinity— a  Dante  Society  for  ex- 
ample? 

V. 

Mrs.    Macnay  to  Miss  Bayley. 

Mrs.  Macnay  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Bayley,  and  begs  to 
reply  to  her  questions  in  order. 

1.  One  little  girl,  aged  7,  is  the  only 
child,  except  in  the  holidays,  when  a 
boy  aged  13  will  return. 

2.  There  is  no  piano. 

3.  And  no  chickens. 

4.  The  doctor  is  43. 

5.  Low  Church. 

6.  Several  pony-traps. 

7.  Do  not  mind  dog. 

8.  No  Dante  Society.  A  mothers* 
meeting  every  first  Monday  in  the 
month. 

Mrs.  Macnay  will  be  pleased  to  show 
Miss  Bayley  the  house  on  Monday. 

VI. 

Mrs.  Macnay  to  her  Sister-in-law. 
(Bxtract) 

The  only  reply  that  agreed  to  the 
terms  was  from  a  Miss  Bayley,  but 
her  questions  were  so  fussy  that  I  an- 
swered her  in  a  way  which  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent and  I  felt  sure  would  end  the 
matter.  We  decided  she  could  not  go 
on  with  it,  but  the  next  post  only 
brought  a  longer  list  of  questions,  eight 
in  all,  tabulated  like  an  examination 
paper.  So  we  have  answered  these  this 
evening,  also  like  an  examination 
paper,  and  now  feel  really  free  of  the 
Inquisition  and  ready  to  try  again. 

VII. 

Miss  Bayley  to  a  Friend. 
(Extract) 

I  went  down  to  see  the  house  on 
Monday  and  liked  it  extremely.  Mrs. 
Macnay  seems  to  be  the  widow  of  a 
literary  man,  and  will,  I  think,  do  all 
I  want  Her  terms  are  absurdly  low, 
and    the    neighborhood    seems     very 


charming.    I  consider  myself  most  for- 
tunate .  .  . 

VIIL 

Mrs.  Macnay  to  her  Sister-in-law. 
(Bxtract) 

In  spite  of  my  letters  Miss  Bayley 
came  as  arranged,  with  the  harmless 
dog,  and  the  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that  it  bit  the  knife-and-boot  boy 
in  the  leg.  Miss  Bayley  was  very  sor- 
ry, but  explained  that  it  was  the  green 
baice  apron  that  did  Xt—Prinny  (that 
is  the  dog's  name)  once  having  been 
ill-treated  by  a  furniture  man.  She 
stayed  an  hour  and  looked  at  every- 
thing, and  I  must  say  that  I  dislike  her 
immensely,  but  her  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  matter  of  terms  makes  it  almost 
impossible  not  to  take  her.  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  asked  more,  as  Mrs.  Vincent 
wanted  me  to.  One  is  always  so  wise 
afterwards.  It  is  agreed  that  she 
ooraes  next  month. 

IX. 

Miss  Bayley  to  Mrs.  Macnay. 

Dear  Mrs.  Macnay,— I  have  decided 
to  share  your  house  on  the  terms  we 
have  arranged,  but  I  must  ask  you  first 
to  make  two  or  three  slifi^t  changes. 
I  was  conscious  on  the  landing  by  my 
room  of  a  discoloration  in  the  wall 
which  could  not,  I  think,  be  due  to  any- 
thing but  damp.  I  have  such  a  horror 
of  sciatica  that  I  feel  compelled  to  make 
a  point  of  having  some  damp  course 
applied  before  I  take  up  my  residence 
with  you.  Another  matter  is  the  knife- 
and-boot  boy  who  so  unfortunately 
placed  Iiimself  in  Prinny'B  way.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  am  asking  a  great  and 
perhaps  unreasonable  favor,  but  I  do 
so  trust  you  may  see  your  way  to  get- 
ting another  boy  in  the  place  of  this 
one,  or  I  am  ccmvinced  that  Prifmy 
may  suffer.  If  convenient  to  you  I 
shall  move  in  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
next  month.  Yours  truly, 

Adelaide  Bayley. 
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X. 

Mrs.  Macnay  to  Miss  Bayley. 
Dear  Miss  Bayley,— I  very  much  re- 
gret to  have  to  trouble  you,  but  I 
have  been  reminded  by  my  lawyer  that 
it  would  be  very  Irregfular  if  I  did 
not  go  through  the  formality  of  asking 
you  for  references.  Will  you  kindly  let 
me  have  one  or  two?    I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
Annie  Macnay. 

[Several  dull  and  rather  acid   letters 
occur  at  this  point] 

XI. 

Miss  Bayley  to  Mrs.  Macnay. 

Dear  Mrs.  Macnay,— I  am  at  present 
living  In  a  small  flat  at  Kensington, 
and  previously  to  that  I  was  travel- 
ling. So  I  have  not  very  much  expe- 
rience as  a  paying  guest.  But  I  was 
with  a  Mrs.  Crewd  at  5,  Wilmington 
Terrace,  Eastbourne,  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  she  would  perhaps  answer  your 
purpose,  althoui^  I  must  warn  you  that 
her  nature  is,  as  I  found  out  only  too 
soon,  thoroughly  cantankerous,  and  her 
pen  may  easily  be  poisoned  against 
myself.    I  am.         Tours  truly, 

Adelaide  Bayley. 
XII. 

Miss  Bayley  to  Mrs.  Orewd. 
Dear  Mrs.  Crewd,— It  has  often  trou- 
Ponok. 


bled  me  to  think  that  we  have  so  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  each  other  since  I 
had  to  give  up  my  pleasant  rooms  in 
your  house.  I  write  now  because  I 
have  Just  received  from  a  friend  In 
Hong-Kong  a  case  of  tea,  and  remem- 
bering how  fond  you  were  of  CSilna  tea 
I  am  sending  you  a  parcel  of  it  in 
memory  of  old  times. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Adelaide  Bayley. 

XIII. 

Mrs.  Crewd  to  Mrs.  Macnay. 

Mrs.  Crewd  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Macnay  and  begs  to  inform  her 
that  it  is  some  time  since  Miss  Bayley 
shared  her  house,  and  she  cannot  re- 
member very  clearly  what  happened; 
but  Miss  Bayley  was  always  prompt 
with  her  share  of  the  expenses. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  Macnay  to  her  Sister-in-law. 
(Extract) 

I  am  horribly  afraid  that  Miss  Bayley 
has  got  to  come.  Mrs.  Vincent  (who 
mimics  her  to  perfection)  is  for  break- 
ing off  negotiations,  even  now,  at  this 
last  minute,  but  I  don't  see  how  to  do 
it  and  the  money  is,  after  all,  very 
important 
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In  England  they  look  upon  India  as 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Romance; 
they  talk  of  the  glamour  of  the  gor- 
geous East,  and,  wrapped  in  the  cloudy 
atmosphere  of  the  North,  fondly  pic- 
ture to  themselves  an  Orient  of  sun- 
shine and  mystery,  where  nothing  is 
what  it  seems,  and  in  everything  lies 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  But  they 
are    wrong,    hopelessly    wrong.      The 


East  Is  the  home  of  Truth  unveiled 
and  unashamed.  She  sits  In  the  mar- 
ket-place in  the  full  glare  of  noon,  and 
men  pass  her  without  even  a  sidelong 
glint  of  the  eye;  and  Destiny  writes 
for  every  man  his  doom  dally  in  league- 
long  letters  across  the  morning  sky. 
He  cannot  choose  but  read.  Consider 
yonder  potter  trudging  wearily  akmg 
the  high  road  that  runs  In  front  of  this 
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apology  for  a  bam,  called  a  bungalow. 
I  observe  him  from  the  rarandah.  His 
wife,  dilld  on  hip,  and  household  gods 
In  a  well  poised  basket,  jingles  along 
meekly  in  his  wake.  The  man  is  a 
potter;  his  personality  Is  summed  and 
exhausted  in  so  many  words.  His  fore- 
fathers must  have  made  pots  for  untold 
generations  back,  and  his  sons  will 
pound  the  clay  so  long  as  his  seed  en- 
dureth  upon  earth.  He  is  a  potter 
from  and  to  all  time.  I  know  he  is  a 
potter  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Si- 
cilian poet's  friends  on  their  country 
walk  recognized  the  tuneful  Lycidas  to 
be  a  goatherd,  namely,  because  he 
looked  exceedingly  like  a  goatherd.  It 
is  eren  thus  that  I  recogrnize  that  pot- 
ter. He  cannot  possibly  be  a  prince  in 
disguise,  or  a  Dalai  Lama  flying  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  or  anything  other 
than  that  which  he  seems  at  first  sight 

There  is  no  romance  in  the  East,  no 
concealment,  no  mystery.  So  I  mused 
but  a  short  month  agro  for  the  hun- 
dredth time.    I  know  better  now. 

The  day  had  died  in  a  typical  hot 
weather  sunset  smouldering  in  the 
West  I  lay  in  a  long  chair,  and 
thought  of  daffodils  and  soft  meadow 
flowers,  cloudy  April  mornings,  and  the 
white  may  lying  in  drifts  over  the 
green  plain  betwen  Islip  and  Iflley. 
Flying  foxes,  singly  and  in  dark  com- 
panies, floated  like  lost  souls  out  of  the 
flaming  sky,  and,  wheeling,  settled  to 
feed  among  the  fruit  trees  of  my  com- 
pound. 

The  air  was  breathless.  But  no,— a 
dust-devil  on  the  white  road  was  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  be  bom.  At 
flrst  one  saw  only  a  tiny  focus  of 
whirling  dust,  a  gyration  as  it  were, 
immaterial,  and  absolute,  a  spinning 
sephyr,  now  failing,  now  waxing  again; 
then,  more  sand  and  a  laey  leaf  or 
two  were  snatched  Into  service;  and 
lo.  the  thing  had  form  and  had  begrun 
to  dance.  To  and  fro  It  swayed  and 
pirouetted  and  gained  In  power  and 


stature  from  moment  to  moment,  no 
devil  as  yet,  but  rather  a  lissome  slave 
dancing  at  the  bidding  of  her  master. 
She  swept  off  the  road  through  a  gap 
in  the  dusty  mangoes;  her  feet  touched 
the  open  country  and  the  sand  of  the 
bare  desert,  and  in  a  twinkling  she  be- 
came a  roaring  fiend,  her  head  in  the 
clouds  and  her  feet  tearing  the  panting 
earth.  A  hapless  young  azalea  tree 
is  touched,  stripped  naked,  and 
wrecked.  Then  the  invisible  lord  of 
sandstorms  and  DJinns  gave  the  order 
and  the  dance  suddenly  ceased.  Leaves 
and  twigs  dropped  dead  from  where 
they  had  whirled  in  the  high  heaven, 
and  silence  fell  once  more,  the  silence 
of  the  Indian  hot  months. 

The  man  that  pulled  the  punkah  from 
behind  my  chair  was  evidently  fast 
asleep.  The  uneven  tugs  at  the  cord 
told  as  much.  Something  held  me  back 
from  waking  him  for  sleep  was  in  the 
drowsy  air.  There  was  a  shufBe  in  the 
dust  outside  and  the  sound  of  tired 
feet  slipping  from  travel-worn  shoes 
that  clung  to  the  sole  and  dropped 
tardily.  Then  I  became  aware  of  a 
female  figure  advancing  softly  across 
the  front  of  the  house.  A  pair  of  eagle 
eyes,  felt  rather  than  seen,  probed  the 
gloom  of  the  verandah  until  they  rested 
on  the  limp  Englishman  in  the  long 
chair.  The  owner  of  the  eyes  paused 
as  if  in  hesitation,  craned  a  skinny 
neck  this  way  and  that,  finally,  stepped 
forward  with  a  salutation  and  sat 
down  on  the  stone  plinth  at  my  feet 

We  looked  at  one  another.  A  striped 
squirrel  slid  down  the  verandah  pillar, 
against  which  the  seated  woman 
leaned,  and  progressed  in  jerks  towards 
the  latest  fallen  crimson  blossom  of  the 
Grold  Mohur  tree  at  my  gate.  The 
treasure  seized,  one  heard  the  sound  or 
nibbling  across  the  dusk.  Calmly  my 
visitor  stared  at  me,  and  leisurely  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Bast  I  contemplated 
her.  She  wore  a  short  green  jacket 
and  an  accordion-pleated  skirt  of  dull 
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red:  she  mif^t  be  any  age  between 
thirty  and  fifty;  but  of  one  thing  there 
conld  be  no  doubt:  she  came  from 
Rajpntana.  The  proud  set  of  the 
head,  the  swinging  gait,  the  action  of 
the  hips  In  walking,  all  proclaim  the 
Rajput  and  are  foreign  to  our  doughy 
beauties  of  the  South.  As  for  her  face, 
breeding  and  character  marked  eyery 
feature.  She  must  haye  been  yery 
handsome  in  her  youth,  but  somehow 
the  contemplation  of  her  present  ex- 
pression made  one  pity  her  husband. 

The  punkah  ceased  to  oscillate,  and 
snores,  furtive  at  first  but  rising  to  a 
flhameless  pitch  of  resonance,  came 
from  behind  my  chair.  The  syrupy 
air,  warm  and  thick  with  odors,  seemed 
to  pour  into  the  verandah  with  deliber- 
ate intent  to  stifle.  Then  the  woman 
apoke,  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
the  snores  died  in  a  choke  and  the 
punkah  began  to  move  with  the  energy 
of  repentance. 

"Presence,"  she  said,  "I  am  a  poor 
old  woman,  whose  home  is  far  from 
here,  for  as  you  may  see  from  my 
dress  [here  she  spread  out  the  pleats 
of  her  faded  skirt],  I  do  not  belong  to 
this  country  but  to  another  country.'* 
She  paused  and  I  felt  the  gimlet  eyes 
watching  for  the  effect  her  words  mlf^t 
produce. 

"I  see,"  said  I,  "I  am  not  blind  nor 
am  I  an  idiot  But  how  Is  It  that  a 
lady  of  noble  family  and  one  so  highly 
educated  [she  had  spoken  In  the  purest 
Persian-Urdu]  Is  tramping  the  world 
like  a  beggar,  without  attendants  and 
having  abandoned  all  modesty.  This 
Is  matter  for  wonder.** 

She  laughed,  showing  magnificent 
teeth  in  the  shadow.  "That,"  she  saML 
"is  my  affair,  oh,  my  sonT' 

The  downright  brutality  of  this  an- 
swer was  disconcerting.  I  had  used 
towards  her  the  honorific  form  of  ad- 
•dress.  She  had  replied  In  the  mode  of 
speech  suitable,  according  to  the  gram- 
mars, to  intercourse  between  parents 


and  children,  masters  and  tenranti,  and 
Jailors  or  Judges  and  criminals.  Bng- 
llshmen  in  the  Bast  are  not  accustomed 
to  this  mood.  Also  I  mjrself  am  a 
judge. 

The  cultured  voice  continued,  with 
a  sudden  and  insulting  return  to  the 
language  of  courts  and  cerem<»iy. 
"Lofty  Portico  of  Justice,  let  It  not  be 
thought  that  this  female  slave  Is  come 
on  an  idle  errand,  to  thrust  a  written 
petition  before  the  eyes  of  the  Pres- 
ence or  weary  him  with  chit-chat  in  tito 
twilight.  I  come  to  tell  a  story,  ay, 
and  bringing  news." 

The  little  demon  of  quotation  prompt- 
ed me. 

0  nightingalel  bring  me  tidings  of  the 

Spring, 

1  sang.  She  took  me  up  with  alacrity 
and  completed  the  couplet  mouthing 
the  Persian  vowels  with  a  confidoice 
that  only  a  sound  classical  education 
could  have  afforded. 

But  as  for  evil  news,  let  the  Owl  bear 
it  away. 

It  was  true  then  that  Purda-nlshin 
ladies  lightened  the  long  Zenana  days 
with  study  of  Hafiz  the  graceful  and 
Sa*adl  the  almost  divine. 

"I  rejoice,"  she  said.  "In  that  my 
happy  star  has  led  me  to  the  abode  of 
the  Presence,  who  Is  evidently  a  youth 
of  superior  attainments,  a  very  Joseph, 
not  one  to  drive  the  widow  from  his 
gates,  but  rather  such  a  one  as,  having 
heard  her  tale  patiently,  will  dismiss 
her  with  a  gift  Listen,  then,  to  the 
story  of  an  ungrateful  son  of  mine." 

"Lady,"  said  I,  "ungrateful  sons  are 
many  and  all  alike.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  your  son?" 

"Even  this,"  answered  she  readily. 
"The  Presence  had  a  mother  and  doubt- 
less at  times  forgets  her.  Then  would 
my  son  be,  as  It  were,  kin  to  the  Pres- 
ence, since  the  wise  have  well  said. 
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—Kind  fly  with  kind 
Pigeon  with  pigeon,  hawk  witli  hawk. 

Wbo  knows  bat  that  even  now  tbe 
halis  of  the  Presence  shelter  my  son?" 

It  was  too  hot  to  argue,  too  hot  even 
to  call  for  an  iced  drink,  in  short,  it 
remained  only  to  close  one*s  eyes  and 
rabmit  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
punkah-man  was  pulling  steadily  and 
with  more  than  usual  regularity  and 
finish. 

"Know,  then,  that  we  people  come  of 
a  respectable  Rajput  clan,  and  that  a 
nephew  of  mine  is  Police  Inspector 
in  the  service  of  the  Sircar.  As  for 
me,  I  am  a  widow;  three  villages  I 
own  in  fee  simple,  and  I  have  an 
only  son.  The  Presence  Is  ignorant  of 
marriage  customs  among  us  Rajputs, 
but  he  will  understand  that  the  boys 
of  my  family  marry  with  none  but  the 
girls  of  a  certain  other  family,  for  such 
is  the  rule  among  us.  Now  of  that 
other  family  remains  but  one  girl,  and 
my  son  is  the  last  marriageable  male 
of  my  clan.  It  is,  therefore  ordained 
by  the  gods,  and  very  necessary,  that 
these  two  should  marry,  otherwise,  our 
line  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  Phoenix.*' 

She  settled  her  back  against  the 
verandah  pillar  and  an  eaves-dropping 
squirrel  fled  in  sudden  panic  among 
the  rotten  rafters.  I  grunted  assent  to 
her  views. 

"Destiny,"  she  continued,  "had 
marked  my  son  for  advancement  He 
was  a  diamond  among  sons.  He  went 
to  the  Mission-i-School,  and  the  Padre 
Sahib  commended  his  virtue  and  indus- 
try. For  his  maps  painted  in  vermilion 
and  indigo  he  won  a  reward.  The 
science  of  numbers  he  knew  to  perfec- 
tion, so  that  he  would  often  confound 
his  teachers  by  his  questions  as  well 
as  by  his  answers.  As  to  his  beauty—** 

Over  his  head,  by  reason  of  his  intelli- 
gence 
The  star  of  pre-eminence  was  shining. 

I  liad  been  trapped  into  a  second  quota- 


tion. O^e  old  woman  snapped  her 
flngers  as  mothers  do  when  the  foolish 
or  malicious  praise  their  children  in 
their  presence. 

"So  the  time  came  when  he  must 
marry  the  only  daughter  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Rajputs.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Padre  Sahib  in  the  Mis- 
sion-i-School  had  induced  a  devil  to 
enter  into* my  son,  then  a  stripling  of 
flfteen  but  well  grown,  for  when  the 
week  of  weddings  came  round,  my  son 
fled  to  the  Jungles  and  refused  to  come 
home.  Then  there  was  contention  be- 
tween him  and  his  family  for  many 
a  month,  and  though  we  put  drugs  into 
his  food,  that,  having  stuplfled  him, 
we  might  marry  him  willy-nilly,  yet 
he  would  vomit  these  up  again  and 
then  rage  like  a  must  elephant  He 
said  'I  am  a  grown  man  and  will  marry 
whom  I  please.*  '* 

"Oh  abominable!"  I  groaned.  The 
conduct  of  this  unruly  son  was  really 
most  unconscionable. 

"Yet  in  those  days  he  lingered. about 
the  village,  the  companion  of  outcasts, 
it  is  true,  but  still  under  my  eye,  and 
I  hoped,  for  we  mothers  are  a  sanguine 
race.  But  not  long  ago  he  disappeared, 
and  the  manner  of  his  going  I  will  now 
relate  to  the  Presence. 

"There  lived  in  a  neif^boring  village 
a  Thakur,  addicted  beyond  measure 
to  hunting.  Many  deer  and  swine  had 
this  Thakur  killed,  and  bears  also  and 
leopards  not  a  few,  but  the  desire  of 
his  heart  was  to  slay  a  tiger,  for  he 
would  often  boast  of  an  evening,  sitting 
among  the  lads  upon  the  village  assem- 
bly-place, that  if  God  sent  a  tiger 
across  his  path,  he  would  surely  bring 
the  skin  home,  and  feast  all  the  village 
from  sweeper  to  Brahmin  without 
favor.  One  day  this  windbag  saw  my 
son  in  the  fields  and  would  sharpen  his 
wit  upon  him,  being  aware,  as  was  the 
whole  country  side,  of  the  youth*s  dis- 
inclination to  marry.  'Oh,  such  and 
such  a  one,*  he  shouted,— I  cannot  In 
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the  holy  ear  of  the  Presence,  repeat  his 
worda  My  son  hnxd^  tat  made  no 
reply.  Ingrate  though  he  bev  ewi  ht 
his  madness  he  was  never  a  fool.  Not 
long  after  the  Thakur  Sahib  made  great 
feasting  over  the  betrothal  of  his 
daughter  to  a  neighboring  Thakur.  A 
hundred  Brahmins  he  fed  within  his 
house,  and  men  of  other  castes  feasted 
in  scores,  caste  by  caste,  sittfng  in  rows 
along  the  verandahs  and  in  the  court- 
yards, and  extolling  the  liberality  of 
the  Thakur  Sahib.  Then  my  son  took 
a  calf  of  the  sacred  village  kine  and 
painted  it  in  turmeric  and  black  and 
scarlet  to  resemble  a  tiger.  Observe 
Presence!  his  science  of  painting  maps 
in  the  school  had  turned  his  heart  to 
mischief  and  sacrilege.  In  the  dark  of 
the  night  after  the  third  day  of  the 
feasting,  he  tied  the  colored  calf  to  a 
tree  upon  the  village  boundary.  Then, 
when  all  were  merry  within,  he  sent 
a  worthless  man  to  rouse  the  Thakur 
crying  out:  'A  tiger  has  come;  oh  mas- 
ter, save  us  and  our  cattle!'  My  son 
had  previously  gone  round  the  village 
byres  scaring  the  cattle  by  howling 
like  a  wolf,  until  they  lowed  and  broke 
loose  in  terror.  The  Thakur  Sahib 
called  for  his  gun  and,  attended  by 
a  great  concourse,  went  forth  to  slay 
the  tiger.  He  saw  the  painted  calf, 
and  the  feet  of  his  intelligence  were 
caught  in  the  snare,  so  that  he  slew 
the  sacred  animal,  firing  not  once  nor 
twice,  but  until  all  his  ammunition  was 
spent  Then  when  the  Brahmins,  his 
guests,  saw  that  he  was  polluted,  they 
went  away  from  his  presence  silently 
and  would  feast  no  more  with  him,  and 
the  low-caste  men  laughed  immod- 
erately at  him,  and  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  took  his  son  home.  So  the 
Thakur  Sahib's  face  was  blackened; 
and  being  outcasted  he  prayed  the  holy 
men  to  hasten  to  fix  the  fine  that  would 
make  him  clean  again.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  paid  them  seven  hun- 
dred rupees  so  that  the  latter  feasting 


was  even  greater  than  the  former.  Bat 
it  was  an  angry  host  that  paid  the 
acore,  and  he  swore,  holding  the  tail 
of  tte  firirl  cow,  that,  if  he  caught 
my  son,  he  waatt  have  him  flayed 
alive,  law  or  no  law.  And  alace  that 
day  no  one  has  looked  on  the  ftea  «t 
my  son,— an  arrant  rogue,  an  unlucky 
accursed    child,    a    limb   of    the   evil 
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one. 

The  storm  of  her  indignation  swept 
me  along.  '*A  hard-baked,  twice-cooked 
knave,"  I  echoed;  **a  shameless  son  of 
shame,  one  better  -dead  than  alive, 
without  hope  of  emendation,  a 
consorter  with  vagal>onds,  wholly 
damned." 

When  we  two  had  finished  abusing 
her  son,  a  silence  fell  between  us. 
Then  the  old  lady  rose  upon  her  feet, 
a  commanding  figure  in  the  gloom. 
**Sahib,"  said  she,  "were  I  to  find  my 
son  to-night,  what  punishment,  think 
you,  would  his  villany  merit?" 

I  thought  until  my  head  began  to 
swim.  It  was  hard  to  fit  this  crime 
to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code.  "He  must  go  home  with 
his  mother,"  I  answered  lamely. 

At  that  instant  the  punkah  came  to 
an  abrupt  full  stop;  the  punkah  man 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  seizing  my 
knees,  crouched,  an  abject  figure  be- 
tween the  projecting  arms  of  the  long 
chair.  He  lifted  up  his  face  to  mine, 
and  even  in  the  dim  light  I  could  see 
his  features  working  pitifully.  Then  in 
a  high-pitched  croak  the  words  burst 
from  his  throat  and— was  I  dreaming? 
—he  spoke  in  Bngllsh.  "Sir,"  he  said, 
"Honor!  Lord!  let  me  stay.  'To  err  is 
human  to  forgive  divine,'  Poet  P<^e,— 
Mission  School,— study  English  three 
years,— all  forgot,— all  forgotr 

The  croak  ended  in  a  queer  sort  of 
sob,  but  now  the  man  was  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  supplication  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Let  the  old  woman  his  mother  be 
sent  away:  he  would  stay  and  serve  me 
faithfully  as  clerk,  orderly,  anything, 
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all  bis  life;  but  go  back  witb  ber  be 
would  not  £}xbau8ted  by  bis  ve- 
bemence  be  stood  up  and  tbrew  a  de- 
4spairing  glance  around.  Tbe  lamps 
were  lit  in  tbe  dtnhig'  intmm  btftfaid  10 
and  all  tbe  doors  open.  A  semicircle 
of  servants  cut  off  retreat  tbrougb  tbe 
bungalow.  Silently  tbey  bad  mustered, 
and  in  silence  tbey  stood  from  dog- 
boy  to  butler  in  a  serried  line  across 
botb  doorways,  to  see  tbe  game  at  bay, 
doubtless.  Tbere  was  no  bope  in  tbat 
quarter.  In  front,  tbe  old  woman  stood 
In  a  patcb  of  lamp-li^^t,  ber  eyes 
ablaze  and  ber  face  quivering  witb  tbe 
excitement  of  victory.  You  may  see 
sucb  a  look  on  a  Persian  bound  wben 
for  a  brief  moment  be  faces  tbe  breatb- 
less  Jackal  before  leaping  in  to  make 
an  end  of  tbe  bunted  creature. 

A  bullock-cart  witb  jangling  bells  was 
approacblng  along  tbe  bigb  road.  In 
and  out  tbrougb  tbe  dusty  mangoes  tbe 
wbite  loose-limbed  bullocks  came  on  at 
a  swinging  trot,  and  were  brougbt  to 
a  bait  opposite  tbe  gate  of  tbe  com- 
pound. It  was  very  dark,  but  tbere 
was  ligbt  enougb  to  mark  tbe  bigb 
sboulders  and  stag-like  beads  of  tbe 
tborougb-bred  Oujer&ti  cattle  under  tbe 
yoke,  as  tbey  tossed  tbeir  milky  necks 
till  tbe  copper  bells  filled  tbe  evening 
witb  noise. 

Tbe  strategy  of  tbe  old  lady  filled  me 
witb  admiration.  A  Napoleon  in  an  ac- 
cordian-pleated  skirt,  sbe  bad  planned 
out  ber  campaign  even  down  to  tbe  de- 
tails of  transport,  and  forced  events  to 
move  in  strict  conformity  witb  a  pre- 
arranged programme.  "Come,  my  son,*' 
sbe  said,  "it  is  tbe  will  of  tbe  Pres- 
ence." But  tbe  youtb  stirred  not  a 
limb  in  response. 

Perbaps,  tbougbt  I,  a  little  bluster 
may  move  bim,  so  I  descanted  in  angry 
tones  on  tbe  preposterous  idea  of  re- 
maining a  bacbelor,  on  tbe  impiety  of 
deferring  the  begetting  of  a  son  (wbo 
alone  can  save  a  Hindu^s  soul  from 
hell),  and  on  tbe  advantages  of  mar- 
ried life.  But  tbe  youtb,  without  turn* 
Ing  his  head,  merely  asked,  why,  all 


this   being   so,   tbe   Presence  himself 
bad  not  taken  a  wife. 

"My  son/'  said  the  old  lady,  "tttne 
own  liutUus  bQllocfcB  wait  for  thee, 
even  Ganesh  and  Shiva,  thy  darlings." 
He  turned  a  yearning  gaze  at  the 
beautiful  creatures  glimmering  at  tbe 
compound  gate.  "But,"  be  argued,  "if 
I  go  home  tbe  Thakur  Sahib  will  either 
have  me  slain  or  ruin  me  in  a  court  of 
law.    I  cannot  go." 

His  mother  laughed  loudly.  "Not  so, 
my  diamond.  Thine  own  cousin  is  now 
Inspector  at  tbe  Police  Thana.  Blood 
holds  by  blood,  and  what  can  the  cow- 
killing  Thakur  do?  Besides,  it  is 
known  to  me  tbat  be  keeps  four  guns 
while  his  licence  is  only  endorsed  for 
two,  and  for  this  there  is  a  heavy  fine 
before  the  Judge  Sahib.  Will  the 
Thakur  risk  losing  guns,  licence, 
rupees,  and  honor  all  at  once?  Come; 
I  myself  have  packed  thy  bundle  while 
thou  wert  pulling  the  fan  for  the  Pres- 
ence ere  tbe  sound  of  thy  mother's 
voice  roused  thee  from  sleep." 

The  truant  son  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
He  stepped  off  tbe  verandah  and 
stooped  at  his  mother's  feet  until  his 
forehead  touched  tbe  dust  "I  am 
coming,"  he  said. 

An  attendant  (it  was  not  one  of  my 
household)  appeared  with  a  bundle  in 
bis  band.  Mother,  son,  and  servant 
moved  silently  away  to  tbe  gate,  and 
ascended  the  ponderous  family  cart 
The  driver  gave  the  hollow  click  of  the 
tongrue  that  all  bullocks  know,  and 
soon  the  sound  of  bells  bad  died  away 
in  the  darkness. 

"Karim,"  said  I  to  my  bearer  at 
dinner,  "wbo  is  this  new  punkah- 
wallah  behind  my  chair?"  Karim  an- 
swered tbat  it  was  a  poor  relation  of 
the  dog-boy's  who  had  hitherto  held 
the  (honorary)  post  of  scullion  in  the 
Presence's  kitchen. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  speaking  tbe 
truth  r'  I  said. 

With  some  surprise  be  affirmed  that 
the  case  was  as  he  had  related;  but  I 
have  my  doubts. 
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In  a  few  days  the  ••Clouds"  of 
Aristophanes  will  be  played  at  Oxford 
—the  first  public  performance  of  this 
play,  it  is  said,  before  a  modem  au- 
dience. The  announcement  sends  us  to 
our  shelves  to  look  up  again  our  old 
friend  Socrates,  suspended  in  his 
clothes-basket,  ''treading  the  air,"  as 
he  explains,  and  feeding  his  contempt 
for  the  gods  on  a  more  familiar  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things.  That  is 
probably  the  picture  which  is  most 
vividly  recalled  by  any  reader  of  the 
play,  though  it  is  a  mere  incident  and 
one  of  no  considerable  duration.  It 
will  probably  be  the  same  even  when 
we  have  seen  the  play  acted,  as  it  is  by 
far  the  most  grotesque  touch  in  the 
piece.  But  before  we  have  read  more 
than  a  few  lines,  the  rest  comes  back 
to  us.  Here  is  that  hoary  old  sinner 
Strepsiades,  an  Athenian  country 
squire,  who  has  somehow  been  pushed 
into  marrying  into  the  great  house  of 
the  Alcm8eonld«e,  and  so  has  seen  his 
son  Pheidippides  pampered  into  a  fast 
young  blood  who  Is  always  getting  him 
into  debt.  One  might  feel  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  man  if  it  were  not 
that  stupidity  is  the  only  restraint  upon 
his  knavery.  He  is  bent  upon  finding 
"a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,**  or 
rather  not  to  pay  them  at  all,  and  he 
tries  to  induce  his  son  to  become  a 
pupil  in  this  newfangled  school  of  Soph- 
istry, which  stands  conveniently  next 
door  to  his  town-house,  because  he 
understands  that  Socrates  professes  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  make  'the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.*'  Pheidippides 
is  "blowed  if  he  will*':  he  is  not  going 
to  give  up  horse-racing  to  become  a 
••pale  student"  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  horsey  ''pals."  So  the  old  man 
trots  round  to  the  Thinking-School 
himself,  and,  after  being  fooled  by  the 


pupil  who  opens  the  door  with  some  of 
the  sheer  nonsense  which  Aristophanes 
evidently  enjoyedeas  mudi  as  we  may 
imagine  his  ••gallory**  ^rould.  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  afore-mentioned  spectacle 
of  Socrates  in  the  familiar  situation  of 
the  daM  tm  fnaohina.  Socrates  shinrtly 
descends  and  initiates  the  neophyte  in 
the  new  religion— natural  religion,  it 
may  be  called,  for  the  deities  of  this 
theogony  are  Air  and  Ether  and  Chaos 
and  the  Clouds  themselves— who  ac- 
cordingly make  their  appearance. 

The  entry  of  the  Cloud-chorus  is  the 
importunity  for  Aristophanes  to  swing 
otf  into  the  anapaests,  trochaics,  and 
choric  metres,  whidi  he  loves,  and  in 
which  he  moves  with  a  marvellous 
rollicking  aband(m.  It  is  also  his  first 
great  opportunity  for  real  poetry.  In 
the  ••Achamians*'  and  the  ''Knights" 
he  had  given  glimpses  of  it;  and  more 
than  glimpses  of  his  appreciation  of 
it.  in  the  ease  and  vividness  of  his 
constant  parody  of  poetic  diction.  But 
in  the  chorus  of  Clouds  we  get  a  real 
foretaste  of  the  supreme  triumph  of 
.the  •'Birds."  the  poef s  fancy  and  elo- 
quence let  loose  and  playing  at  ease  in^ 
the  midst  of  the  mockery  and  roaring 
farce  of  the  comic  spirit  Translatloo 
can  never  give  the  glancing  radiance  ot 
Greek  lyrics;  we  have  not  the  pellucid 
metres,  the  myriad-rippling  laughter  oT 
the  short  syllables:  but  Mr.  Godley's 
dexterity  does  all  that  can  be  done. 
The  Clouds  are  invoked  by  Socrates, 
and  Strepsiades  in  a  fright  exclaims: 

Wait  a  minute,  let  me  wrap  up  tight 
before  the  rain  begins. 

Only  think;  I  left  my  cap  at  home  be- 
hind me.  for  my  sins! 

Socrates  continues  his  invocation,  and' 
the  Clouds  are  heard  singing  in  the  dis- 
tance: 
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Clotids  arise! 
Loud  resounding  Ocean's  daughters, 
Blown  of  winds  and  bom  of  waters, 
Floating  ever  through  the  sl^ies, 
Rise  we  higher,  till  ^e  rest 
On  the  mountain  !<  af y-tressed. 
Prom  that  bea<:on-beight  espying 
Holy  earth  before  us  lying. 
Watered  mead  and  fruitful  hill. 
Stream  divine  and  murmuring  riil, 
Seas  whose  boisterous  billows  roar 
Bver  on  the  sounding  shore. 
Now  that  Bther*s  tireless  eye 
Flashes  forth  in  brilliancy, 
Let  our  bright  eternal  form 
Dotf  its  veil  of  rain  and  storm: 
Barth  is  fair  before  our  eyes— 

Clouds  arise! 

In  the  scene  which  follows,  fine  de- 
scriptiye  phrases  and  poetic  epithets, 
which  Aristophanes  always  has  at  call 
from  his  inexhaustible  memory  of  other 
men's  poetry,  are  Jumbled  up  with  the 
absurdest  Jests  of  Strepsiades  as  he  re- 
ceives his  first  lesson  in  natural  philos- 
ophy. Similarly  in  the  Parabasis  the 
Clouds  display  a  supreme  indifference 
to  the  atheism  of  their  convener  and 
invoke  the  orthodox  deities,  Zeus, 
Poseidon,  Phoebus  and  Artemis, 
Athena,  Dionysus,  along  with  the  new 
god,  "their  father,  the  name  of  awe, 
holiest  Ether,  the  llfegiver  to  all":  and 
mingle  with  this  the  usual  political 
satire  and  appeal  for  the  favor  of  the 
audience  and  for  the  dramatic  prize. 
In  the  acting  edition  this  latter  part, 
which  really  comes  first  and  forms  the 
Parabasis  proper,  is  cut;  it  could 
scarcely  be  made  intelligible  except  to 
scholars,  and  even  for  them  it  is  a 
well-known  stone  of  stumbling.  It  con- 
tains, however,  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  the  author  considered  the 
"Clouds'*  the  cleverest  of  his  comedies 
up  to  that  date— a  remark  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  its  first  presentation  it  was 
not  successful;  that  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  grotesque  and  low  buffoonery 
of  the  typical  comedy,  but  on  its  own 
original    ideas    and    Its    style.      "Low 
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comedy"  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  term. 
There  is  some  in  the  "Clonds"  too  low 
for  modem  representation;  bnt,  com- 
pared with  most  of  Aristophanes'  own 
plays,  the  '^Clouds*'  is  rather  quiet 
The  poet  is  supposed  to  have  burnt  his 
fingers  a  little  with  the  flaming  scur- 
rility of  his  attack  upon  Cleon  in  the 
"Knights";  but  such  differences  as 
these  are  between  the  two  plays  may 
safely  be  referred  to  difference  of  sub- 
ject Ridicule  of  sophistical  subtleties 
Is  bound  to  take  a  somewhat  intel- 
lectual tone;  and,  indeed,  a  good  deal 
of  the  jesting  in  the  "Clouds"  would 
have  been  caviare  to  almost  any  popu- 
lar audience  except  at  Athens— where, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  was  clearly  less 
relished  than  the  broader  humor  of  the 
**Achamians"  and  the  "Knights." 

Well,  that  curious  institution,  the 
Parabasis,  has  done  what  it  must  do- 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  course 
of  the  play.  Not  that  this  matters 
much  in  the  Old  Comedy,  in  which  plot 
was  never  of  much  account.  In  the 
"Clouds"  the  action  is  resumed  in  a 
second  lesson  given  to  Strepsiades,  this 
time  in  pedantic  quibbling,  with  which 
Socrates  tries  to  inoculate  the  old  man 
by  means  of  fiea-bites— scope,  of  course, 
for  a  good  deal  of  comic  business. 
Strepsiades,  however,  is  a  hopeless 
dunce,  and  has,  after  all,  to  induce 
Pheidippides  to  take  his  place  as  a 
pupil.  "You'll  be  sorry  for  it  some 
day,"  says  the  son,  who  Is  then  left 
on  the  stage  to  listen  to  the  famous  dis- 
pute between  the  Just  and  the  Unjust 
Arguments.  What  he  Is  to  do  during 
this  long  altercation  must  tax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  actor  or  manager:  unlike 
Dionysus  In  the  otherwise  very  similar 
scene  in  the  "Frogs,"  Pheidippides  has 
not  a  word  to  say  while  the  two  Argu- 
ments spout  their  long  lines.  As  far  as 
the  rest  of  us  are  concerned,  however, 
the  wit  and  the  satire,  the  human  na- 
ture, the  national  feeling,  even  the 
moral   fervor,   and  the  one  touch   of 
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poetvy^  .  wbere  tbe  hetltby  young 
Atlieiilaii  i0-  pictured  enjoying  lilt 
manly  e^erclBoe  under  the  olives  of  the 
garden  of  Aoademus,  carrying  with 
him  the  breath  of  fresh  flowers,  of 
Quivsering  pedlars,  and  of  a  careless 
life. 

Happy  lii  the  Joy  of  springtime,  when 

'  the  flowers  are  bom  again, 
And    the    eim-tree    gently    whispers 
secrets  to  the  listening  plane:— 

all  this  makes  the  episode  of  the  Just 
and  Unjust  Arguments,  at  any  rate 
to  'the  reader,  the  cream  of  the  whole 
play.  It  is  followed  by  some  short  and 
funny  fooling  between  Strepsiades  and 
a  couple  of  creditors,  fat  Pasias  and 
fop  Amynias;  and  then  vengeance 
swiftly  overtakes  the  old  rascal,  who 
comes  running  in  unmercifully  beaten 
by  his  son.  Pheidippldes  has  proved  so 
apt  a  pupil  that  he  can  not  only  beat 
his  father,  but  Justify  the  proceeding 
too.  This  brings  th^  old  man  to  his 
senses,  and  the  play  is  carried  to  a 
sudden  conclusion  by  his  attacking  the 
Tbt  Academy. 


Thinklng-Sdiool  with  fire  and  hatchet, 
climbing  on  to  the  roof,  hacking  It  to 
pieces,  and  mocking  poor  Bocrates,  who 
is  apparently  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration. 

We  shut  up  the  book,  with  what  re- 
sult? Probably  with  the  resolve.  If 
we  have  leisure,  to  look  up  another  of 
these  plays  to-morrow  evening.  The 
'*Wasps**  comes  next  in  the  book.  We 
remember  there  is  some  good  fooling 
in  that,  too,  a  mock  trial,  and  so  forth. 
But  both  that  and  the  "Peace,"  which 
follows,  are  something  of  the  nature  of 
an  anti-climax  after  the  "Olouds";  and 
the  chances  are  that  we  travel  on  to 
the  "Birds"  before  we  give  ourselves 
up  again  to  this  master  of  laughter  and 
language  and  rhythm.  But,  stay!  If 
we  are  going  to  see  the  ^'Clouds"  next 
week,  perhaps  we  shall  do  wisely  not 
to  read  the  "Birds"  beforehand,  for  the 
"Clouds,"  though  it  was  "tiie  cleverest 
of  my  comedies"  up  to  its  own  date, 
is  not  as  the  "Birds"  nor  even  as  the 
"Frogs." 


THE  WISDOM  OF  CHILDREN. 


Of  all  the  admirable  arguments  which 
may  be  brought  forward  for  retaining 
the  examination  system  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  education,  one  at  least  is  con- 
vincing, and  that  is  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  written  answers  adds  not  only 
to  the  gayety  but  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  teacher.  The  present  writer  has 
just  been  glancing  through  two  collec- 
tions of  examples  of  "the  wisdom  of 
children,"— one  a  collection  made  by 
Dr.  Macnamara  in  the  Bchoolmaxter  of 
December  24th  last  year;  and  the  other 
a  little  book  entitled  "Children's  An- 
swers," by  John  Henry  Burn  (Treheme, 
2s.  net).  Not  all  the  examples  given— 
a  few  of  them  old,  very  many  of  them 
new—can  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
4>f  absolute  authentication,  but  to  in- 


vent or  improve  on  children's  sayings 
is  in  any  case  an  innocent  enough  occu- 
pation. As  good  a  test  of  authenticity 
probably  as  any  other  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reflection:  Was  the  question  it- 
self likely  to  be  asked?  "Give  me  a 
proof  from  Scripture  that  having  more 
than  one  wife  is  unlawful,"  for  in- 
stance, with  the  obvious  answer,  "No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,"  belongs 
clearly  to  the  business  of  "grown-ups"; 
and  it  is  a  little  dUflcult  to  admit  that 
all  of  the  story  is  true  in  which  a 
class  is  asked:  "If  a  man  walking  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  gets  an 
hour's  start  of  a  man  walking  five 
miles  an  hour,  where  will  the  second 
overtake  the  first?"  "Please,  Sir,  at 
the  first  public-house,"  is  the  answer. 
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But  would  not  the  real  question  have 
been  '*wben"  and  not  **where,*'  and  In 
any  case,  who  thought  of  the  word 
••first"? 

Neither  Dr.  Macnamara  nor  Mr. 
Bum,  of  course,  vouches  for  the  abso- 
lute authenticity  of  the  stories  they 
chronicle.  Dr.  Macnamara,  Indeed,  be- 
gins by  remarking  that  **some  of  the 
funniest  of  the  replies  which  are 
credited  to  artless  school  children  are 
apocr3rphal,  and  have  been  ingeniously 
manufactured  by  their  unabashed  and 
artful  elders  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  laugh."  Dr.  Macnamara  is 
frankly  incredulous  as  to  some  of  the 
stories  sent  him,  and  omits  them;  and 
Mr.  Bum  undertakes  no  responsibility 
for  all  of  his  collection.  But  In  any 
case,  the  insistent  point  Is  that  the  very 
best  of  the  stories  are  those  which  are 
so  natural  and  so  quaint  as  to  make 
it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  have 
been  invented,  and  both  collectors  have 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a  wonder- 
ful number  of  clearly  genuine  chil- 
dren's sayings.  What,  for  Instance, 
could  be  more  simple,  or  more  splen- 
didly direct  as  a  compliment  to  a  pretty 
girl,  than  the  small  boy's  admiring 
question,  ''Are  your  eyes  new  ones?" 
No  "grown-up"  person  could  have 
thought  of  that  "A  ruminating  animal 
is  one  that  chews  her  cubs,*'— there 
mi^t  surely  be  less  thoughtful  defini- 
tions. After  all,  the  word  ''ruminating" 
does  somehow  suggest  darkness  and 
mystery,  and  there  is  the  sound  of  ruin 
In  it;  nor  is  It  the  easiest  of  tasks  for 
a  parent  to  explain  away  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  progeny  of  the 
much-lnterfered-wlth  mouse  or  rabbit. 
As  for  definitions,  no  dictionary  has 
ever  given  anything  better  than  ''a 
movable  feast— a  picnic";  or  the  answer 
to  ''What  is  lukewarm  water?"  "Water 
is  lukewarm  when  it  looks  warm  and 
isn't."  One  is  reminded  of  the  pleasing 
story  of  the  independent  child-critic 
who   was   asked   how   the   hot   water 


goes  to  the  top  of  the  house.  '  ^er 
reply  was,  "In  a  Jug";  and  nobody  who 
has  known  the  difference  between 
water  hastily  drawn  off  by  hurried 
housemaids  in  upstairs  bathrooms,  and 
the  real  thing  straight  from  the  kitchen 
kettle,  can  doubt  that  Juvenile  Wisdom. 
There  is  a  delightful  note  of  the  nl^t- 
nursery,  again,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
girl's  essay  on  boys:  **The  boy  is  not 
an  animal,  but  they  can  be  heard  to 
a  considerable  distance";  equalled,  per- 
haps, in  its  splendid  simplicity  by  the 
boy's  written  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
"most  girls  are  very  shy  and  angry.** 
It  is  the  directness  of  the  description 
which  compels  attention  in  vivid  com- 
ments such  as,  "Just  before  it  killed 
me  the  tooth  came  out";  and  nothing; 
surely,  could  be  more  Johnsonian  in  Its 
absolute  truth  than  the  answer  given 
to  the  painstaking  schoolmaster  trying 
to  make  the  class  understand  what 
might  be  meant  by  the  subversive  word 
"Antipodes."  "If  I  bored  a  hole  right 
through  the  earth  till  I  came  out  at  the 
other  side,  where  should  I  be?"  "Off 
yer  'ead!    You  can't  do  it!" 

The  Sunday-school,  and,  of  course, 
all  difficulties  connected  with  religioOt 
account  for  many  of  the  "best"  of 
children's  answers.  The  stumbling- 
block  is  the  language,  of  which  the  only 
thing,  often  enough,  which  means  any- 
thing to  the  child  is  the  sound.  "Suf- 
fered under  bunch  of  violets"  is  nat- 
ural enough  as  part  of  a  Creed  whlcb, 
ill-taught  and  only  learned  by  rote, 
must  be  mostly  meaningless.  The 
child  must  have  bad  the  makings  of  an 
excellent  housemaid  In  her  who  replied, 
when  asked,  "What  was  the  first  thing 
that  the  little  boy  Samuel  did  when 
he  got  up  in  the  morning?"  that  "he 
carried  up  a  cup  of  tea  to  EJli."  The 
relations  of  Samuel  and  Bli,  by  tho 
way,  probably  because  Samuel  is  one 
of  the  few  children  who  actually  dMk 
something  in  Bible  history,  have  al- 
ways   proved    attractive    to    Suttday- 
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school  classee  of  small  people.  Still  It  Is 
a  little  surprising  to  be  told  that  "BU 
was  a  very  old  man,  and  BU  was  very 
sick,  and  Bll  brought  up  Samuel.*' 
Confusion  of  sound,  of  course,  accounts 
for  such  statements  as  the  admiring 
comment  of  the  restless  youth  on 
Joshua:  "Joshua  was  a  man  who  com- 
manded his  son  to  stand  still,  and  he 
did  It";  by  the  side  of  which  mlfi^t  per- 
haps be  placed  the  answer  given  by  a 
little  girl  In  a  Sunday-school  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  writer.  "What  did 
Samuel  anoint  Saul  with?"  Tlease, 
teacher,  beer,  teacher."  It  was  an 
answer  which  was  puzzling,  espe- 
cially as  the  child's  mother  was 
a  very  respectable  woman,  who 
used  to  hear  her  children  repeat 
their  Sunday-school  lesson,  until  the 
solution  dawned  on  the  teacher  that 
the  confusion  sprang  up  from  the  con- 
sonance of  oil,  ale,  and  "ile." 

It  is  no  doubt  not  always  easy  to 
frame  a  series  of  questions  which  a 
child  ought  to  be  able  to  answer,  if 
properly  taught,  but  surely  there  are 
some  questions  which  are  often  asked, 
and  yet  oui^t  not  to  be  asked, 
just  because  they  compel  children  to 
think  about  things  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  child's  kingdom.  Gould  any- 
thing be  more  needless  or  thoughtless 
—if  it  is  not  morbid— than  to  ask  a 
child  to  write  an  answer  on  paper  to 
the  question.  "Are  you  afraid  of 
dying?"  Tet  it  seems  to  be  a  question 
commonly  asked,  and  the  answers  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Bum  supply  the  best 
criticism  possible  as  to  its  value.  The 
question  was  put  to  a  large  school,  and 
the  large  majority  of  the  children  an- 
swered—what other  answer  should  any 
bright  life  give?— "Yes."  Twenty-one 
of  the  children— all  of  them  boys— did 
not  answer  the  question  at  all;  sixty- 
two,  of  whom  seven  were  girls,  wrote 
"No."  But  some  of  them  gave  the 
queerest  of  reasons.  The  happiest  and 
straightest,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  dying. 


because  I  am  healthy^  and  have  no 
disease,"  compares  not  badly  with 
more  deeply  thought  out  philosophies; 
but  clearly  the  question  gave  an  extra 
twist  to  two  or  three  minds  too  young 
to  brood  over  slow  Illness  and  the  hor- 
ror of  burials.  "I  fear  death,  because 
it  might  come  at  night  and  pull  my 
feet,"  was  one  of  the  answers  given  by 
a  little  girl;  and  even  that  answer  does 
not  imagine  such  terrors  as  must  have 
gone  round  and  round  in  the  brain  of 
the  poor  child  who  wrote:  "I  am  afraid 
of  death,  because  it  is  so  ugly,  and  one 
day  Bernard  went  to  bury  a  dead  per- 
son, and  it  got  hold  of  Bernard  and 
gave  him  a  kiss."  That  last  sentence, 
with  the  sudden,  natural  use  of  the 
word  "it,"  sums  up  the  fright  of  a 
thousand  black  stories  of  lunacy.  It  Is 
the  genius  of  madness.  But  Is  It  the 
business  of  a  teacher  to  encourage  such 
imaginings? 

Written  answers  to  written  questions, 
and  spoken  answers  to  spoken  ques- 
tions, do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the 
funds  of  wisdom  and  wondering— and, 
for  that  matter,  deep  and  valuable 
teaching— which  belong  to  the  mind  of 
a  child.  They  are  worth  preserving, 
for  all  that,  as  they  are  preserved  In 
these  two  collectlcms.  Still,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  most  Interesting  of 
all  collections  of  instances  of  the 
growth  of  a  child's  wisdom— whidi  is 
just  the  growth  of  a  man's  mind- 
would  not  be  one  which  recorded  and 
collected  sayings  and  doings,  not  neces- 
sarily laughable,  or  queer,  but  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  changing 
years  of  a  young  child's  life.  What 
would  be  the  view,  for  Instance,  taken 
by  the  average  child  of  to-day  of  the 
doctrine,  or  rather  promise,  held  out 
in  the  hymn  beginning  "Oh  what  tlie 
joy  and  the  glory  must  be,  Those  end- 
less Sabbaths  the  blessed  ones  see,"— 
which  used  to  be  a  hymn  often  sung 
in  nurseries  tw^ity  and  thirty  years 
ago?    The  writer  remembers  r^>eating 
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"There  dawns  no  Sabbath,  no  Sabbath 
is  o*er,*'  without  feeling  any  profound 
conviction  that  the  children  for  whom 
'*no  Sabbath  is  o'er"  were  to  be  envied, 
and  doubting  whether  *'truly-Jerusa- 
lem,'*  which  Is  the  name  the  hymn 
f^ves  to  that  "shore/*  was  a  place  to 
be  desired.  Still,  doubts  of  that  kind, 
often  never  expressed  at  all,  would 
probably  only  be  expressed  in  any  case 
to  a  nurse,  since  the  sudden  presence 
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of  a  parent  in  the  nursery  dispelled  all 
gloom.  The  mother,  because  she 
brought  brightness  into  the  nursery, 
would  not  often  hear  sad  questions; 
the  nurse  would  forget  them,— and 
after  all,  the  mother  who  only  heard 
happy  questions  would  still  be  able 
to  put  on  paper  a  true  picture  of  a 
child's  mind.  But  the  doubts,  even 
if  not  laughable,  would  be  interest- 
ing. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  centenary  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen on  April  2nd  will  be  celebrated 
by  various  publications  and  festivities 
in  Odense,  his  place  of  birth,  and 
Copenhagen.  The  Danish  poet  Holger 
Drachmann  has  written  a  short  play 
for  the  occasion. 

The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  formerly  United  States  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
will  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Go. 
this  spring.  It  will  be  issued  in  two 
volumes,  with  numerous  photogravure 
portraits  and  will  include  sketches  of 
many  European  rulers  and  statesmen. 

A  delightful  volume  is  that  in  which 
Houghton,  MifQin  &  Co.  present  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  anniversary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Hawthorne  Centenary  last 
July  at  Hawthorne's  Concord  home 
••The  Wayside."  The  addresses  and 
papers  which  were  delivered  or  read 
upon  that  occasion  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  for  they  were  largely 
reminiscent  In  character  and  embodied 
the  affectionate  recollections  of  those 
who  knew  Hawthorne  Intimately.  To 
those  who  participated  in  the  obser- 
vances and  to  the  mhltltude  of  Haw- 
thorne-lovers who  could  not,  this  vol- 


ume will  be  very  welcome,  the  more 
so  because  of  the  fine  portrait,  and  the 
views  of  Hawthorne's  Concord  haunts 
with  which  it  is  illustrated. 

Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  publisher, 
Is  reviving  the  old  art  of  pamphleteer- 
ing. His  pamphlet  on  the  Boer  war 
had  a  large  sale  while  that  struggle 
was  in  progress,  and  now  he  enters  the 
lists  with  an  attack  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's fiscal  policy,  entitled  **Bngland's 
Ruin:  Discussed  in  Sixteen  Letters  to 
the  Bt  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P."  The  letters  are  described  as 
•the  simple  comment  of  a  plain  man 
on  the  practical  Issues  of  a  policy.** 
They  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
not  because  the  author  believes  they 
will  be  read  by  him,  but  because  it  is 
only  through  his  personality  that  they 
can  reach  the  man  in  the  street 

The  choice  library  of  M.  B.  Dagnln, 
formerly  President  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  was  recently  dispersed  at 
the  Hotel  Drouot,  and  realized  a  total 
of  about  235,000  francs.  The  most  im- 
portant item  was  carried  off  by  aa 
English  bookseller,  a  copy  of  •'Let 
Amours  Pastorales  de  Daphnls  et 
Chlo^"  by  Longus,  17ia  known  as  the 
"Regent"    edition,    with    twenty-eight 
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figures  by  Philippe  d'Orl^ns,  engraved 
by  Audran.  The  value  of  the  copy 
centred  In  the  beautiful  mosaic  binding 
by  Monnier,  of  whose  work  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  masterpiece.  M.  Dagnin 
bought  this  volume  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  for  5,500  fr.,  and  the  expert, 
M.  Durel,  expected  that  it  would  fetch 
about  20,000  fr.  It  fell,  however,  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  at  45,500  fr.  in 
competition  with  M.  Th.  Belin,  the 
well-known  Paris  bookseller. 

The  London  County  Council  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  grant  a  site 
for  "an  adequate  Shakespeare  monu- 
ment," and  on  the  strength  of  this 
promise  a  Provisional  Committee  has 
been  formed,  with  Professor  GoUancz 
as  its  honorary  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee's aim  is  not  confined  to  the 
monument.  They  would  rather  aim  at 
the  establishment  of  a  great  Shakes- 
peare House,  to  be  devoted  primarily 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
recognized  centre  for  humane  learning 
generally.  The  "House,"  it  is  hoped, 
will  include  a  Shakespeare  library,  a 
lecture-theatre,  and  a  central  hall  to 
receive  (it  is  here,  the  "Academy"  re- 
marks, that  we  begin  to  be  a  little  ner- 
vous) "a  fitting  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
statues  of  other  famous  men  being 
added  from  time  to  time."  The  last 
item  is  ominous  of  future  strife. 

The  reissue  of  Maimonides,  **The 
Guide  of  the  Perplexed"  in  its  English 
translation  and  in  a  popular  form  is 
certainly  timely  in  an  age  which  is 
more  than  commonly  perplexed  with  re- 
ligious and  theological  uncertainties. 
Walter  Jerrold,  in  The  Academy,  re- 
marks of  the  book  and  its  author  : 

Moees,  ben  Maimon,  commonly 
known  as  Maimonides,  flourished  over 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  having  been 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1135.  Few  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 


lish, and  "The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed**^ 
was  not  translated  until  1881-85,  when 
Dr.  M.  Frledlfinder's  version  was  is- 
sued by  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture. The  object  of  the  work  is  "to 
afford  a  guide  for  the  perplexed  {p> 
thinkers  whose  studies  have  brouc^t 
them  into  collision  with  religion),  who 
have  studied  phllosc^hy  and  have  ac- 
quired sound  knowledge,  and  who, 
while  firm  in  religious  matters,  are  per- 
plexed end  bewildered  on  account  of 
the  ambiguous  and  figurative  expres- 
sions employed  in  the  holy  writingB." 

The  committee  nominated  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  Leslie 
Stephen  memorial  scheme  has  now  ac- 
complished its  task.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee^ 
the  treasurer,  has  received  fnmi  211 
contributors  subscriptions  to  tlM 
amount  of  £769  12».  £132  of  this  sum 
has  been  spent  on  a  photogravure  of 
Shr  Leslie  Stephen  by  G.  F.  Watt8» 
R.A.,  framed  copies  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Atheneenm  Club, 
the  London  Library,  Trinity  Hall,  the 
Working  Men's  College  and  Harvard 
University,  with  all  of  which  institu- 
tions the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  waa 
intimately  connected;  nnframed  prints 
have  been  presented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National 
Gallery  and  to  135  subscribers.  Tha 
residue,  amounting  to  £630,  has  been 
offered  to  the  University  of  Camteidgs 
for  thef  foundation  of  a  Leslie  Stei^en 
Lectureship  in  Literature  on  the  model 
of  the  Rede  Lectureship.  The  Univer- 
sity has  accepted  the  offer. 

Apropos  of  the  Hans  Christian  Andtf- 
sen  centenary,  Walter  Jerrold  remarks: 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  at  least  three  dozen  "selec- 
tions" or  "collections"  of  Andersen's 
stories  issued— sufllcient  proof  of  the 
steadiness  of  his  popularity.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  Andersen's  "Works" 
were  issued  in  an  American  edition  of 
ten  volumes,  but  I  know  of  no  English 
edition  of  such  a  character.  Some  of 
his  writings  other  than  the  f  airy-atoriea 
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slioald  repay  republication— *'In  Spain** 
or  "In  Sweden/'  to  mention  two  of  bis 
pleasant  books  of  travel  talk.  *'The 
True  Story  of  my  Life"  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  autobiography,  though  it  only 
deals  with  his  earlier  years— he  lived 
until  1875.  This  has  been  twice  trans- 
lated—by Mary  Howitt  (1846)  and  by 
Dr.  Spillan,  A.M.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1852)— and  there  must  be  many 
lovers  of  Andersen  who  would  be  glad 
of  a  reissue.  Readers  who  would  know 
something  of  his  later  years  may  be 
interested  in  **Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's Correspondence  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, &e.,"  selected  and  edited  by  P. 
Crawford  (1891). 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  series  of 
annotated  reprints  of  "Early  Western 
Travels"  of  which  Dr.  Reiiben  Gold 
Thwaites  is  the  general  editor,  'and  the 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  of  Cleveland 
the  publishers,  contains  Henry  Marie 
Brackenridge's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up 
the  river  Missouri,  in  1811,  and  Gabriel 
Franch^e's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  the 
years  1811,  1812, 1813  and  1814.  These 
travels  were  practically  synchronous, 
although  the  one  traveller  visited  and 
described  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
and  the  other  was  an  historian  of  the 
Astor  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  of  which  Washington  Irv- 
ing gave  so  picturesque  an  account  in 
his  "Astoria."  Irving  wrote  purely  as 
an  historian:  Franchdre  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  witnessing  and  sharing  in 
the  adventures  which  he  descriibes. 
He  told  his  story  simply  and  directly, 
yet  with  something  of  the  Gallic  Joy- 
ousness  and  vivacity.  The  translation 
is  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Huntington. 

The  Academy  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  publication  of  the  "unique"  un- 
finished novel  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
should  burst  the  Disraeli  bubble.  It 
adds  sharply: 

It  was  the  work  of  an  old  and  ailing 


man;  but  an  old  and  ailing  man  who 
had  ever  possessed  a  genuine  literary 
gift  could  never  have  produced  such 
chapters  as  these..  Disraeli  (there  is 
no  concealing  the  fact)  was  a  vulgar 
writer.  His  vulgarity  is  too  clever  to 
be  gross,  his  social  experience  too  great 
to  leave  it  unvarnished;  but  it  peeps 
out  not  only  in  his  general  attitude  to- 
wards the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  very 
form  and  diction  of  his  sentences. 
Some  faint  interest  may  be  roused  by 
the  question  who  Joseph  Toplady  Fal- 
conet  was  meant  for.  The  name  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  letters  as 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  and  Glad- 
stone, shortly  before  Disraeli's  death, 
had  put  "Bock  of  Ages"  into  Latin 
verse:  on  the  other  hand,  Macaulay, 
too,  came  from  Clapham  Common  and 
had  belonged  to  the  Clapham  sect  We 
should  prefer  to  believe  that  Macaulay 
was  the  man,  for  the  publication  of 
these  unfinished  chapters  would  be  less 
welcome  than  ever  if  they  proved  Dis- 
raeli to  have  been  making  "copy"  of 
that  kind  out  of  a  still  living  political 
opponent. 

The  "Flowers  of  Song"  whidi  Mr. 
Frederic  Rowland  Marvin  has  gath- 
ered from  many  lands  and  translated 
into  English  verse  are  chosen  with  a 
catholic  taste  and  rendered  with  deli- 
cacy and  grace.  They  are  taken  from 
the  classics,  from  the  Persian,  Sanscrit 
and  Japanese,  and  from  the  Italian, 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  other 
European  languages;  and  their  themes 
are  not  less  varied  than  their  sources. 
But  they  have  the  human  note,  and  the 
sentiments  and  reflections,  gay  and 
grave,  which  they  express,  voice  a  uni- 
versal human  experience  which  places 
them  at  no  great  remove  from  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  to-day.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  unique  collection,  for 
which  readers  not  a  few  should  thank 
Mr.  Marvin.  The  book  is  a  product  of 
the  dainty  typography  of  the  Merry 
mount  Press  and  it  is  published  by  the 
Pafraets  Book  Company  of  Troy,  New 
York. 
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Ballad  of  the  Ridgeway  Road^  Etc. 


BALLAD      OF     THB     RIDGEWAY 

ROAD. 

From    the    blinking   surf   where    the 

Lisard  sprawls 
To  the  iron  fangs  of  the  North, 
There  is  many  a  road  to  stir  the  blood 
Of  him  who  fareth  forth; 
All  roads  seem  good  to  the  wise  of 

mood, 
But  of  all  the  roads  that  be, 
My  chosen  way  is  the  broad  Ridgeway, 
That  is  home  and  friend  to  me. 

Now  new-made  roads  are  ruts  for 
toads. 

Girls*  ribbons,  coilful  things; 

But  the  Roman  wrought,  as  a  Roman 
ought, 

A  street  for  the  cars  of  Kings. 

He  hurled  his  chain  o'er  the  breast- 
broad  plain 

Sheer  forthright  to  its  bent, 

Like  a  fetter  forged  on  the  giant  flank 

Of  a  captive  continent 

He  passed;  his  legionaries  tread 

A  dimmer,  grayer  plain 

Than  Ashdown  field,  where,  shield  to 

shield, 
Clashed  Wessex  man  and  Dane. 
But  folk  who  travel  Lamboum  way 
At  eve  from  Wantage  town, 
Still  hear  a  Latin  watchword  ring 
Across  the  drowsy  down; 

And  sentinels  with  falcon  face 
Beneath  a  ghostly  moon, 
Clank  starkly  round  the  tfaymy  mound 
Where  shepherds  lolled  at  noon; 
The  gates  divide,  and  like  a  tide 
The  whispering  legion  swings. 
With  tarnished  eagles,  down  the  slope 
To  tame  the  Briton  Kings. 

But  I  am  a  man  of  the  common  kind, 
I  see  no  fiercer  sight 
Than  the  old  hawthorn  at  sentry-go 
And  the  glowworm's  cresset  alight; 
The  wonderful  breath  of  the  sleeping 

earth 
Drifts  from  the  land  below. 
And  the  big  and  little  stars  of  Ood 
They  watch  me  as  I  go. 

Let  the  valley  lanes  seem  good  to  those 
Who  love  a  guarded  way; 


The  place  of  my  sonl  Is  the  whid- 

scoured  down 
Where  the  red  sun  bums  all  day; 
And  O!  the  road,  the  gallant  road! 
Let  me  follow  and  toudi  my  fHMid,— 
The  great  green  snake  of  tnrf  tint 

tfldes 
With  never  a  coil  nor  bend. 

Fetid  and  foul  are  the  city  streets; 

O  let  me  once  more  feel 

Hie  ample  wind  in  my  shoulder-parts 

And  the  leaping  turf  at  my  heel! 

O  let  me  fly  from  the  tunnelled  way» 

And  the  antheap  towns  of  toil. 

To  breast  the  brow  of  Wantage  HiU, 

And  smell  the  ancient  soil! 

Now  some  love  women,  and  these  are 

wise; 
And  some  love  ale  and  wine; 
And  the  poef  s  art  is  life  to  the  heart. 
But  a  road  is  a  thing  divine. 
There  are  roads  of  the  best  'twixt  Bast 

and  West, 

But  of  all  the  roads  that  be, 

O  the  royal  way,  the  broad  Ridgeway,. 

Is  the  king  of  roads  for  me! 

B%,  John  Luati, 
The  Spectator. 


AGE   AND   CHILDHOOD. 

She  stooped  with  serious  eyes 
Where  peace  in  shadow  lay, 
Searched  in  my  frightened  eyes,  and 
smiled 

All  fear  away. 

Pierced  to  my  heart— my  heart 

All  language  else  forgot. 
Caught  all   the  secrets   love  to  k>fe^ 
Refuses  not 

Trembling,  and  dim,  and  weak. 

Took  my  cold,  idle  hand 
That  yearned,  yet  trembled  to  receiie^ 
Her  mute  command. 

Out  of  the  dusk  a  bird— 

A  leaf  from  the  tossing  tree- 
Byes  in  a  fading  mist  of  age 
Summoning  me. 

Walter  da  U  Mmrt, 

BUckwood't  IfasasliM. 
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THE  GRAPHOPHOKE  and 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

Receive  honors  at  die  St.  LouU  Exposition 
equal  to  those  given 

All  Other  Talking 
Machines  Combined 

THE  GRAPHOPHONE  is  an  ideal  entenainer.    Just  the  thing  lor  any  social 

gathering  where  people  meet  to  be  amused  —  Eocials, 

afternoon  teas,  lodge  meetings,  etc. 

OUR  LIST  OP  RECORDS  INCLUDES  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL   SOLOS, 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRAL  SELECTIONS.    CLASSIC  AND  COMIC 

OPERA    AND    ALL   THE    NEWEST    HITS 

Machines  range  in  price  from  87.50  to  SIOO.     Records  from  25  cents  to  *£  o«c 
Write  for  latest  list  of  records  and  catalogue  of  machines. 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    eOMPAN 

Pioneers  and  Leuler*  la  the  Talkla^  Machlnn  Art.    Oraad  Priu  Pari*  IMW. 
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